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A  •  *  •  •  •  on  saving'  and  sowing  clover  seed,  and 
curing-  clover  h:4_v  8" — the  culture  of  cantaleupes 
and  prescr»ing-  them  from  bug's  95 — advocates  un- 
restricted trade  to  the  British  West  Indies  352 — 
states  his  success  in  raising-  cabbage  plants  405 — 

ABERNETHY, CALEB,  statesa remedyt'oi- Dysentery 
254. 

ACETIC  ACIO,  formation  of  319. 

ACIDS,  how  composed  319 — the  sulphuric  found  in 
clay  316,  385. 

ACID  SOILS— do  they  exist  71— proofs'of  315,;  316, 
317,  387 — improvable  by  lime  315 — and  by  marl 
387. 

AFFINITY  or  ATTRACTION,  chemical  definition 
of  319. 

AGKICULTURE  ;  knowledge  in  tliis  science  is  only 
to  be  acquired  by  blending  practice  with  study 
57-67 — its  state  is  advanced  by  our  commercial 
intercourse  57 — in  England   but   recently  much 

improved  57 is  there  taxed  half  its  produce 

58 — will  embrace  new  objects 57 — 58— the  wealth 
of  nations  depends  on  its  prosperity  66^101 — 
Grisenthwaite's  new  theory  of  58 — remarks  on  its 
origin  and  first  progress  58 — as  a  system,  converts 
manure  into  vegetables  89 — honoured  and  pursu- 
ed by  our  most  distinguished  citizens  101 — 348 — 
was  advanced  in  Prussia  by  Frederick's  bounties, 
and  in  England  and  New  York  b\  public  Boards, 
•  104 — of  the  United  States,  oppressed  by  the  pre- 
sent Tariff  154 — a  tax  for  tlie  promotion  of,  sug- 
gested in  the  state  of  Maine  346 — as  an  occupa- 
tion, excites  ceaseless  interest  and  affords  un- 
bounded pleasure  346 — still  wretchedly  conduct- 
ed in  many  parts  of  England  and  France  378 — 
and  no  where  better  than  in  Scotland  383. 

AGIUCULTURISTS  ;  advocating  prohibitory  duties 
war  with  their  own  interests  8 — profit  cliiefly  by 
supplying  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  50, 
122 — should  unite  science  to  practice  62 — find 
their  markets  enlarge,  as  society  prospers  50,  58 — 
should  review  the  progress  of  tiieir  art,  as  a  guide 
to  further  improvements  58 — the  wealth  of,  is  du- 
rable 66 — should  make  haste  slowly  113 — should 
Liy  aside  prejudices  and  be  ever  willing  to  ex- 
periment 113 — should  politically  watch  over  their 
own  interests  132,  379— are  too  slow  to  improve 
their  practice"  163 — should  report  their  experi- 
ments 162 — should  favour  the  establishment  of 
manufactories  187,  285 — should  favour  the  en- 
crease  of  a  middle,  or  consuming  class  187 — ought 
to  support  their  agricultural  poor  215 — their  in- 
genuousnessand liberality  commended217 — wide- 
ly dispersed,  are  subject  to  oppressions  241, 365 — 
their  conflicts  intended  to  do  each  other  good 
248 
'—  Of  the  UNITED  STATES,  constitute  nine- 
tenths  of  the  w  hole  population  275 — their  happy 
free  and  independent  condition  378— on  their 
prosperity,  rests  that  of  their  fellow  citizens  379 
— should  associate  to  remonstrate  against  restric- 
tions on  trade  365 — should  not  rely  upon  specu- 
lative theories  373 

•  Of  England,  maintain  their  independence,  un- 
der heavy  burthens  58,  235 

Of  Europe,  wretche<Uy  degraded  378. 

AGRICULTURAL  Books,  of  the  United  States,  all 
valuable  285. 

Creed,  make  the  greatest  possible  product  from 

the  least  land  and  labour  141. 
-Chemistry,  its  dicta  should  be  soi.ind  179. 


——Distresses,  in  England,  their  causes  designated  by 
Lord  Erskine,  234— by  Sir  F.  Burdelt  241,  259_ 

—^Experiments,  ought  to  be  rigidly  made  and  fair- 
ly reported  113,  214 — ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
interfere   with  usu:U  farm   work  114 

Exhibitions,  are  important  institutions  345,  379 — 

improperly  styled  catlle  shows  341 — will  be  per- 
petuated, are  more  useful  than  were  ancient 
games  345 — the  arrangements  of,  capable  of 
improvement  346 

FAIRS,  tend  to  improve  the  breedsof  live  stock 

243,  244 

Improvement,  prompted  by  i\ecessily  110  — de- 
pends on  civilization  and  liberty  378 —should  be 
rewarded  by  every  member  of  society  269 — pro- 
moted by  boards  of  agriculture  and  agricultural 
societies  169 

Influence,    over  the  United  States  government, 

essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  132 

Journals,  very  useful  records  5 — should  be  na- 
tional works  8 — England  supports  only  one  8 — 
the  farmer's  journal,  an  e-xcellent  London  publi- 
cation 10 — the  farmer's  magazine  of  Edinburgh 
is  a  valuable  work  136 

Population,  in  the  U.  S.  275,365 

Practices,  have   been  and  must  be  improved  but 

step  by  step  57 — unpardonably  wasteful  and  slo- 
venly in  new  countries  101 

Prosperity,  favoured  by  freedom  of  trade  132 

Life,  has  a  happy  moral  influence  379 

Schools,  ought  not  the  several  states  to  establish 

them — a  national  one  urged  by  Washington  62. 
Skill,  necessary  in  new  countries  to  preserve  their 
fertility  101. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  have  an  extensive 
and  happy  influence  on  the  profession  67,  85,  155, 
162,  164,  165,  169,  241,  275,  309,  345,  346— 
should  communicate  publicly  with  each  other  85, 
should  remonstrate  against  laws  injurious  to  agri- 
culturists 115,  365 — should  have  flax-seed  of  dif- 
ferent countries  tried  in  every  climate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  116 — Should  unite  to  protect  their  in- 
terests 131 — appoint  committees  on  political  eco- 
nomy 187 — patronize  experiments  on  flax  dress- 
ing and  other  machinery  206 — be  patronised  by 
persons  of  all  pursuits  297 — call  for  reports  on 
the  yield  of  sheep  216 — are  wisely  patronised  by- 
states  169 — munificently  patronised  by  Gen.  Van 
Rensalear  264— are  rising  up  in  the  west  169— they 
liberally  patronise  ingenious  manufacturers  217 
— do  not  award  their  premisms  on  proper  princi- 
ples 268 — boast  our  most  distinguished  citizens  as 
members  169 — the  Members  of,  should  make  eve- 
ry interesting  fact  observed  by  them  public  113 — 
should  alone  be  .lUowed  to  compete  for  premiums 
286 — should  make  and  publish  experiments  163 — 

Of  NO^'A  SCOI  L^,  pubhcations  by  135. 

Of  MAINE,  held  a  cattle  show  and  were  address- 

sed  by  John  Davis  345. 

. Of  MASSACHUSETTS,  received  and  distributed 

Leghorn  bonnet  wheat  52 — addressed  by  R.  Sulli- 
van 57,  66 — -.publish  John  Prince's  remarks  on 
mangel-wurtzel  61 — give  premiums  to  manufac- 
turers 67 — received  a  Suffolk  horse  from  Hon- 
John  Cofiin  133 — held  a  show  and  fair  243— re. 
port  and  premiums  on  cattle  243 — toasts  by  251  — 
report  on  sheep  and  swine  251— on  machinery  251 
— on  manufactures  260 — on  ploughing  261 — on 
working  oxen  262 — on  agricultural  experiments 
267 — on  crops  535 — wide  difl'usion  of  its  pre- 
miums 367,  268— offers  premiums  for  best  mode  of 


preparing  flax  192..-trustee's  remonstrittc  against 
new  tariff  364— extracts  from  its  excellent  re- 
pository 398— publish  remarks  on  grasses  and 
the  usefulness  of  an  agricultural  nomenclatui'e 
399. 

-Of  WORCESTER,  Mass.  its  report  and  premi- 
ums on  crops  19 — Toasts  by  367 — great  numbers  of 
animals  exhibited  for  its  premiums  368— address- 
ed by  Jonathan  Russell  377— 

-Of  HARTFORD,  Conn.;  rewards  the  best  farmer> 
report   of  viewing  committee  217. 

—Of  ALBANY,  its  third  anniversary  show  and  fair 
274— elects  oflScers  275— addressed  by  Jesse  Buel 
275,  285"-report  on  farms  and  crops  286— regula- 
tions for  entering  stock  for  premiums  and  examin- 
ing animals  286. 

-Of  NEWY'ORK  County  ;  premiums  offered  by, 
on  animals,  vegetables,  fruit,  dairy,  and  domestic 
manufactures  207. 

-Of  PHILADELPHIA,  offers  premiums  on  live 
stock,  dairy  produce,  household  manufactures, 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  sundry  crops  355— 

-Of  BUCK'S  County  Pa.' publications  by  160,  165, 
175,  187,  213,342. 

-Of  SUSQUEHANNA  County  Pa.  addressed  by 
R.  H.  Rose  101 — premiums  and  proceedings  of 
137. 

—The  MARYLAND,  premiums  offered  by  32— its 
first  cattle  show  and  fair  97 — president's  remarks 
on  delivery  of  premiums  97 — report  on  horses  97 
on  asses  and  mules  97— on  cattle,  oxen,  hogs,  and 
sheep  98 — on  implements  99 — recommends  the 
American  Farmer,  thanks  its  committee  of  ar- 
rangemens,  votes  premiums  for  implements  99— 
remarks  on  the  useful  tendency  of  its  proceed- 
ings 100 — ])remiums,  ofl'ered  at  its  second  show, 
and  contemplated  on  crops  and  household  manu- 
factures 343. 

-Of  MONTGOMERY  Md.  its  formation,  officerg, 
constitution  358,  359. 

-Of  PRINCE  GEORGE'S  Md.  addressed  by  W. 
A.  Dangerfield  85— by  Thomas  Law  121,  297 — i^ 
the  oldest  in  Maryland  297. 

—Of  St.  MARYS'  account  of  its  proceedings  11. 

-"  The  VIRGINIA  UNITED"  amendments  of  their 
articles  of  association  125 — resolutions  adopted 
and  published  by  125— direct  E.  Ruffin's  essay  on 
soils  to  be  published  313 — also  a  report  on  the 
United  States  navigation  laws  321 — their  report 
on  existing  t.arifl'322— and  their  petition  for  re- 
duction of  duties  325. 

—Of  ALBEMARLE,  Va.  publishes  the  communica- 
tion of  Walter  Coles  on  potatoes  and  peach  trees 
134— Benjamin  Colman's  on  millet  142— elects 
officers  and  offers  premiums  286. 

-Of  FREDERICKSBURG  Va.  addressed  by  J.  M. 
Garnett  113. 

-Of  PRINCE  GEORGE,  Va.  forwards  E.  Ruflin's 
essay  on  soils  to  the  united  societies  of  Virginia 
313. 

-Of  the  VALLEY,  Va.  its  officers  and  objects  379. 

-Of  KENTUCKY,  proceedings  of  407. 

-Of  NORTH  CAROLINA,  recommends  the  fonna- 
tion  of  county  societies,  offers  a  premium  for  best 
essay  on  manures  339. 

-Of  ROWAN  county,  organised,  premiums  offered 
by  158-  constitution  163— addressed  by  Charles 
Fisher  169. 

-Of  WEST  CANE  CREEK,  publications  by  207. 

-Of  MORGANTOWN,  foi-mation  351— constitufVon- 
officers  253. 
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■ Of  PENDLETON  S.  C.  receives  and  publishes  an 

ess:iy  on  Egyptian  oats  44 — on  rust  or  blight  in 
wheat  45 — winter  fallowing  60— on  diflerent 
breeds  of  sheep  67— on  pea  hay  96 — address- 
ed by  Thomas  Pinkney  Jr.  155 — by  John  L.  North 
162 — report  of  its  committee  on  manures  172 — 
230— on  grass  land  and  grasses  212 — and  on  live 
stock  220— publishes  an  essay  on  pea  hay  196 — on 
ripple  grass  243 — and  an  address  inviting  farmers 
to  join  it  and  answer  questions  on  manures, 
tillage,  soils,  stock,  grain,  grasses,  fruit  trees,  ver- 
min and  bees  259,  260. 

— —  "  The  farmers  of  UARNVVELL  dist."  constitution, 
officers,  proceedings  218— premiums  offered  by 
408— addressed  by  John  S.  BeUinger  329— pub- 
lishes a  communication  on  rot  in  cotton  414. 

——Of  S.  CAROLINA,  advised  to  unite  and  meet  by 
delegates  at  Charleston  392 

AGRICOLA,  proposes  the  culture  of  cotton  on  Long 
Island  406-~solicits  detailed  information  on  cul- 
ture of  cotton  264 — and  is  answered  298. 

AGUICO  MEUICUS,  on  the  cure  of  gravel  by  use  of 
coflee  _        269 

All'ON,  William,  censures  extravagant  praises  be- 
stowed on  earth  burning  372 — reply  to  his  views 
391 

AIR,  or  oxygen  gas  indispensable  to  vegetation        59 

ALBION  on  grasses  and  soils  62 

ALUERNEY  cattle  ;  ill  shaped,  hard  to  keep  and  sa- 
vage 153 — make  a  good  cross  with  the  short  horn- 
ed breed  2 — cows  give  but  little,  though  very  rich 
milk  2 — ^yield  more  butter  to  tlieir  inches  than 
any  other  153 — disposed  to  improve  in  Maryland 

134 

ALKALIES,  different  kinds  of  3l9. 

ALLEGANY  river,  navigation  of  sometimes  prevented 
by  drought  403. 

ALMOND  trees;  for  sale  415 — yield  a  veryprecarious 
crop  294 

ALPACA,  a  sheep  of  Peru  described  S4 

ALUM  how  formed  319 — will  cure  the  piles  311 

ALUMINA,  or  clay,  chemisal  description  of  319 

VMHIER,  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  destroys  lice  on 
plants  33.8 — and  also  flies  or  fleas  343 

AMERICAN  manufacturing  society,  petition  congress 
to  protect  their  occupations  355 

AMERICA  ;  citizens  of  the  United  States,  kindly  re- 
membered at  Holkliam  fairs  258 

"  AMERICAN  FARMER"  recommended  by  agricul- 
turists and  societies  11,  85,  99 — ought  not  to  ad- 
mit latin  sentences  22 — its  pages  ofler  to  socie- 
ties and  individuals  a  ready  means  of  communi- 
cating their  doubts  and  discoveries  85,  113,  120. 
third  edition  printing  352 — for  sale  416 

AMERICAN  Journal  of  Science,  a  very  meritorious 
work  310 

AMONIA,  evolved  by  live  or  animal  matters,  and  im- 
bibed by  leaves  of  plants,  these  probably  form 
gluten  of  it.  ^2 

A?;ALYSES  of  soils,  ought  to  be  made  by  farmers 
and  cliemists  313 — by  use  of  mui-iatic  acid  not 
perfectly  correct  314' — by  pneumatic  apparatus 
inure  satisfactory  311 — remarks  on  this  mode  of 
makiiu'314 — of  ten  diflerent  soils,  in  one  district 
given  314 

AKEtDOlES  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  proposal 
to  publish  them  255,  283 

ANLMALS  ;  remarks  on  breeding- 1,9, 108— bad  ones 
scarcely  ever  have  good  pedigrees  9 — two  or 
three  of  improved  breeds  are  enough  to  begin 
with  10 — females  should  be  proportionubly  lar- 
ger than  the  males  to  make  good  crosses  108 — 
should  liavt;  broad  deep  chests  108 — should  not 
))ave  horns  108 — foetus  in  size  dimjSscd  to  resem- 
ble the  sire  108 — native  breeds  ought  not  to  be 
enlargcdl09— for  size  depends  on  usual  allow- 
ance of  subsistence  109 — merchants  should  import 
useful  ones  76 — every  planter  ought  to  raise 
some  86— their  excrement  essential  to  fertility  86 — 
r.ourlslicd  exclusively  b_v  what  was  originally  vege- 
table matter  275— quantity  of  manuie  obhilnablc, 


from  a  given  number,  during  winter  276— mon- 
grel or  hybrid  do  not  procreate  351 — the  super- 
fcetation  of  some  thought  probable  308— first  im- 
pregnation has  no  influence  on  the  second  oH- 
spring351— directions  for  improving  in  the  United 
States  very  desirable  379 

ANIMAL  substances,  constituents  of  74,  410 — as  ma- 
nures wasted  by  fermentation  74,  75. 

ANNATO,  often  adulterated  23 — how  to  colour  cheese 
with  23 

ANTIPATHY  of  plants,  cedars,  walnuts  and  onions  ad- 
verse to  thorns  4,  5. 

APHIS,  produce  by  solitary  propagation  several  gene- 
rations 369 

APPLES  by  cultivation  converted  from  the  crab  to 
the  pippin  25— varieties  obtainable  by  mingling 
blossoms  26 — when  to  gather  and  how  to  keep 
them  168 

APPLE  trees,  seedUngsbear  fruit  when  six  or  seven 
years  old  26 — for  sale  408,  415"-ai'e  they  injured 
bv  oats  239 

APRICOT  trees  for  sale  407,  415 

ARATOR,  a  valuable  work  for  southern  farmers,  by 
Col.  John  Taylor  of  Caroline  5,  356 

ARBORIPIULLES,  defends  the  weeping  willow  357 

ARCHIVES  of  useful  knowledge,  by  Dr.  Mease,  an 
excellent  work  77 

ARMSTRONG  General  John,  supposed  author  of  an 
excellent  treatise  on  agriculture  330 

ARRACACHA,  better  thantlie  potato,  should  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  employed  in  mak- 
ing a  stomachic  fermented  liquor,  is  as  much  used 
in  Santa  Fe  as  potatoes  are  in  England,  might  be 
introduced  by  seeds  as  well  as  roots,  thrives  best 
in  mount:unous  districts  77 — some  roots  sent  by 
Gen.  D'Evereux  to  the  editor,  Dr.  Foxar's  account 
of  their  properties,  culture  and  use  327 — M.  Var- 
gas's description  of  328 

ARTS  ;  the  London  society  for  promoting  them,  re- 
ward the  ingenuity  of  American  ladies  159 

ASHES  contain  a  portion  of  lime  316 — of  Plants,  in- 
dicate the  constituents  of  soils  which  each  pre- 
fei-s  316— extent  of  their  usefulness  on  corn  367 — 
of  burnt  Earth  or  Clay,  best  supei-ficially  applied 
394-  -an  excellent  manure  33. i,  Sii,  3^1 — of  Ve- 
getables, act  on  charcoal  and  are  an  active  manure 
403 — Soajjer's  residue,  chiefly  calcareous  phos- 
phorus, or  bony  matter  393 — similar  to  shell  niarl 
318— Gypseous,  beneficially  used  in  Holland  on 
clover  91 — mixed  with  gypsum  excellent  on  corn 
3UtJ— effects  ascribed  to  this  mixture  doubted — 
enough,  and  used  alone,  will  double  tlie  corn 
crop— mixed  with  gypsum  facilitates  the  sowing 
of  it  .')67 

ASPARAGUS,  how  to  make  beds  of,  grows  best  on 
low  ground  79—  conies  from  seeds  as  quick  .as 
froiu  plants  80--should  grow  wide  apart  and  how 
best  manured  79,  80 — roots  of,  for  sale  416 

ASSES,  commonly  used  under  the  saddle  at  Gibraltar 

141 

ATMOSPHERE,  how  purified  bv  vegetable  agency 

410 

AUGURS,  method  of  fixing  levers  to,  for  boring  holes 
easily  ^'^7 

B. 

B****  A.  wishes  to  know  how  to  make  rabbit  warrens 

327 
BACON,  how  to  prevent  rust  on  7 — should  l»e  smoked 

wet  from  the  tubs  7 — Sek  IIams. 
BALDERSTON,   Ely,  keeps  gfass  seeds  for  sale  256 
BALTIMORIENSIS,  proposes  improvements  in  the 

Maryland  law  of  mortgage  254 

BANKING,   should  it  be  broken  up  132 

BANKS,  Sir  Joseph,  a  liberal  and  devoted  friend  of 

science  28 

BANKNOTES,  a  bad  currency  121 

B.\NKS  of  Rivers,  how  to  protect  from  washing     263 
BARK  of  trees,  theory  of  its  formation  363 

BARLEY,    this  crop   requires  a  small  supply  of  nitre 

when   perfecting-  its  grain,  for  some  is   always 


found  in  it  90 — steeping  the  seed  in  nitrous  solu- 
tion benefits  the  crop  90 — gypsum  does  not  91 — 
grows  beat  on  light  soils — should  be  sown  very 
early  in  the  spring — quantity  of  seed — and  yield 
219,  286,  287— is  very  liable  to  be  injured  by 
weavils  246— what  is  its  relative  value  407 — will 
not  succeed  on  cowpenned  land  331 
BARNARD  DERICK,  makes  good  ploughs  at  Phila- 
delphia 53 — has  straw  cutters  for  sale  104 
BARN  YARDS,  proper  forms  and  enclosures  237— 

should  have  cisterns  237 
BARTER,  evidences  a  barbarous  state  of  society  122 
BARTON,  Dr.  thinks  scull-cap   inert,   tasteless  and 

inodorous  303 
BASE,  as  chemically  used,  defined  319 

BEANS,  their  value  as  a  crop  38 — mode  of  securing 

their  growth  338 
BEATSON,  Gen's,  experiments  on   Mangel-Wurtzel 
46,    51 — new  husbandry,  wortliy  of  trial  223 — is 
approved   by  many  English  farmers  223 — and  by 
Philadelphia  Society  332 
BEEF,  directioivs  for  pickling  -^H,  328 

BEER,  how  made  of  porter  7 — might  be  well  substi- 
tuted for  spirits  7 — how  to  make  the  hop  beer  271 
BEETS,  directions  how  to  raise  for  faniUy  and  stock 

use  338 
BELLINGER,  Dr.   John  S.  his  address  to  the   Far- 
mer's  Society   of  Barnwell  District,    S.   C,   329 
— hberally  offers  to  exchange  merino  sheep  with 
his   neighbours   331 — had   wool    advantageously 
manufactured  in   Rhode  Island    331 — reports  his 
experiments  on  the  rot  in  cotton  414 — and  difler- 
ent sized  seed  roots  for  sweet  potato  crops      414 
BENE,  or  Sessamum  |)!ants,  directions  for  cultivating 
96 — may  flourish  in  the  tide  water  districts  of  the 
middle  states,  but   has  not  in    their   mountainous 
parts  157 — the  seeds  of  excellent  in  hominy  150 — 
they  yield   much  good  sweet  oil  96,150,310 — 
some  oil  of,  sent  for  trial  from  Georgia  298 
BENNETT'S  broadcast  drill,  a  valuable  machine  123 
BENNETT,  Thomas  P.  made  a  great  crop  of  corn  63 

— g-ives  the  details  of  it  325 
BERGAMl,  a  short  horn  bull,  his  pedigree,  144 

BIRDS,  should  be  protected,  to  destroy  insects      190 
BLACK  SlilN,  mild  action  of  heat  and  light  on 

247,  248 
BLACKBERRY  roots,  a  decoction  of,   safely  and  cer- 
tainly cures  dysentery  160,  344 
BLACK  water  in  cattle — not  known  as  a  disease     302 
BLiGH'l',  rust  or  mildew,  causes  of  27,  45 — most  fre- 
quent on  thin  land  45 — thick  seeding  a  preven- 
tive of  45 
BLUE  dyes,  how  to  fix  on  cloth  406 — cannot  be  made 

fast  witliout  using  woad  78 
BLUE  grass,  makes  a  good  pasture  86,  140 

BOARDS  of  AGRICULTURE,  premiums  and  exhi- 
bition of  the  English  147 — have  improved  agri- 
cidtural  practices  in  England,  Scotland  and  New- 
York  1U4, 169,  265,  372 — the  English,  not  esteem- 
ed useful  by  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Coke  -257 
BOGS,  made  productive  by  marl  387 

i'OllLMlAN  peasants,  their  degraded  condition     378 
BOLi'ON,  John,  invents  a  good  machine  for  cleaning 

clover  seed  4U0 
BONES,  and  all  other  animal  manures  should  be  ex- 
clusively applied  to  whe.at  crops  90 — of  Animals, 
ought  to  be  fine    108 — when   unusually  large  in- 
dicate weakness   108 — an  efficient,    durable  ma- 
nui-e  120,  295,  402 
BONNETS  oi  AiiR-rium  grass,  great  prices  obtained 
for  159 — rival  the  best  Leghorn  159 — the  manu- 
facturers of,  rewarrlcd  by  the  London  Society  of 
Arts  159 — a  sonnet  on  344 
BOOKS,  agricultural  for  sale  32,  48,  304 — duties  on 

their  importation  ought  to  be  repealed  322 
BORDLEY'S  essays  on  agriculture,   a  valuable  work 

356 
BOTANICAL  library,  a  curious  wooden  one  30S 
Names,  should  be  given  when  plants  are  recom- 
mended to  new  uses  120 
BOUNTIES,  given  on  linen, by  Great  Britain,   check 
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American  manuf:»cUipe  49 — given  by  forcisn  g-o- 
verameiits  on  exports  to  build  up  mauufacturos 
should  be  counteracted  'iO,  51 — niin-ht  be  wisely 
given  to  successful  ap'iculturists  104. 

BOYLE,  James,  gives  Mr.  Morel's  directions  for  cul- 
tivating Bene  or  Sessamum,  which  yields  much 
good  sweet  oil  96— furnishes  an  extract  on  mak- 
ing sunHowet  oil   190 

BRANDY,  when  added  to  Madeira  wine  35 — casks 
are  rinsed  with  at  Madeira  36 

BREAD,  skilfully  prepared  in  Virginia  65— how  made 
of  rye  and  Indian  meal  271 

BREAD  STUFFS,  well  manufactured  in  Virginia    65 

BIIEEDEUS,  some  hints  for,  on  superfcctation       303 

BREEDING,    experience  of  Mr.    W S with 

imported  cattle  140...not  advanced  by  pampering 
animals  for  show  17— a  better  knowledge  of  its 
principles  essential  to  better  fanning  58— when 
expedient,  and  how  best  to  cross— and  when  right 
"to  breed  in  and  in"—  females  ought  to  be  large 
and  well  proportioned — pi-ogress  of  improvement 
in  English  horses  and  swine— former  errors  de- 
tected 108— crosses,  originally  good  and  not 
rigl\tly  pursued  do  essential  injury  109 

BRICK  fences,  cheaper  tlian  wooden— directions  for 
making  263 

Moulding  machine,  what  resulted  from,  or  became 

of  this  invention  157 

BRIDGES  of  timber,  ought  to  be  protected  by  covers 
269,  270— uncovered  they  soon  perish,  but  cover- 
ed they  endure  for  many  years  270 

BROAD  tailed  sheep,  the  Tunisian  mountain,  a  fine 
variety— a  pair  presented  to  the  Editor  by  Com- 
modore Jones  and  Captain  Booth — Gen.  Eaton 
brought  some  to  the  United  States  320 

BUCKNER,  R.  B.  on  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  14 

his  opinions  controverted  53— his  reply  on  the 

management  of  corn  110— his  remarks  on  ma- 
nures and  the  culture  of  wheat  126 

BUCKWHEAT,  when   shelled  an  excellent  food  53 

an  uncertain   crop,  but  good  to  clean  land-- 

quantity  of  seed  and  time  of  sowing  219 — what 
is  its  relative  value  as  food  407 — cakes  of,  how  to 
make  sweet  342 

BUDS,  nutriment  for  the  next  year's,  secreted  this 
year,  in  the  sap  wood  and  roots — some  are  more 
mature  than  others  354 — theory  of  their  forma- 
tion— by  inoculation  or  ingrafting  on  trees,  or 
planting  in  the  earth  become  plants— their  growth 
insured,  when  planted,  if  covered  by  a  glass  which 
prevents  exhalation— may  generally  be  considered 
biennial  plants,  but  of  evergreens  are  annuals  361 
—their  growth  dependant  on  the  pith  or  medula 
of  plants  361— are  miniature  plants  rooted  in  the 
trees,  as  seeds  root  in  the  earth  362 — may  be  con- 
verted from  leaf  into  flower  or  fruit  buds  362,  364 
—when  newonesare  formed  in  midsummer,  vege- 
tation seems  to  pause  363 — theory  of  their  growth 
consequent  on  ingrafting  slips  or  buds  363~-con- 
formatlon  of  internal  or  central  364 — the  central, 
most  mature  on  fruit  trees,  &,c.  370 

BUEL,  Jesse,  his  address  to  the  Albany  Society  275, 
285 — his  remarks  on  the  culture  of  Albany  peas, 
Indian  corn,  wheat  and  turnips — with  a  remedy 
for  ergot  344 

BUFFON,  Arnold,  makes  good  and  cheap  cotton 
hats  78 

BUILDINGS,  on  farms,  should  be  well  proportioned 
and  neatly  finished  102 — of  Earth  or  Pise  are  of 
antique  origin  4 — implements  used  in  making  11 
— should  have  stone  foundations  20 — -have  been 
erected  in  several  countries,  and  some  near  to 
Baltimore  14  (See  Pise  buildings) 
BULBS,  many  raised  from  seeds,  form  for  several 
years  leaf  bulbs  before  they  have  flower  bulbs 
369 — the  production  of  leaf  bulbs  and  buds,  pre- 
cedent to  floweringbulbs,  analogous  to  the  gene- 
ration of  the  Aphis  369— slow  production  of  I'ow- 
ering  or  mature  buds  369,  370-  bulbous  roots 
are  biennial  plants  370— different  stages  of  the 
flowers  or  embryon  plants  370 — raised  recently 


from  seed  least  liable  to  decay— laterals   rceeni- 
ble  parent  bulbs— summit,  resemble  seedlings 

370 

BULL,  Wm.  R.  solicits  information  on  making  uU 
from  cotton  seeds  381 

BULLS,  should  be  of  known  good  milcli  breeds  9  — 
compensation  sho\dd  always  be  demanded  for 
the  use  of  9— breeding  from  half  bloods  ought 
to  be  discouraged  10 

BUNUY'S  flax  dressing  machines,  their  usefulness 
vtirlously  estimated  206 — his  smallest  size  excel- 
lent for  families— and  his  largest,  or  water  power 
most  suitable  to  the  United  States  ^01 — Harrison 
and  Tori-ey,  New-Y'ork,  make  the  small  ones  for 
sale  344 

BURDETT,  Sir  Francis,  ou  tlie  agricultural  distresses 
of  England  241 

BURIUVIN,  G.  \V.  B.  on  coiton  planting  156  — asks 
inforaiatiou  about  fern,  or  Scotch  winn  hedges  156 
—forms  a  ])roject  for  benefitting  the  Agricultu- 
ral poor  215 

BURNS,  cure  for  224,  264— cotton  beneficially  used 
in  curing  392 

BURNING  vegetable  cover,  censured — destroys  nine- 
tenths  of  it ;  is  not  as  useful  as  composting — 75 
of  top  soil,  on  low  ground  adviseable  331 — this 
unites  salts  to  the  land  331 — of  earth  or  clay  has 
been  extravagantly'    extolled   373— should   be  a 

smothering   process   373 -cannot   beneficially 

change  calcareous  parts  373  (See  Clay  and  Earth) 

BURR  mill  stones,  their  appearance  and  advantages 
over  other  kinds  described  238 

BURROUGHS,  Edward,  on  the  diflferent  modes  of 
burning  earth  for  manure  333 

BUTTER,  how  to  freshen  for  sauce  7— made  readily, 
by  freezing  milk  in  winter  64 — is  not  good  from 
turnip  fed  cows  71 — great  quantity  yielded  by 
Teeswater  cows  154 — by  Cramp's  cow  177  — by 
the  Oak's  cow   179— will  cure   the  dysentery  224 

BYRON'S  residence,  described  381 — romantic  but 
useful  training  of  his  dogs  382 

C. 

CABBAGE,  frequently  worked,  grows  best  30 — crops 
of  and  their  value,  38 — does  not  prosper  in  South 
Carolina,  52 — how  to  use  in  feeding  cattle,  130 
— value  of,  too  lightly  estimated  227 — two  crops 
of  on  same  ground  in  one  year;  the  Scotch  tho't 
best  for  cattle,  249 — great  weight  of  one,  300  - 
information  as  to  the  best  kinds  and  mode  of  field 
culture  solicited,  304 — how  best  to  save  through 
winter  for  spring  crops  ;  must  be  very  gradually 
uncovered  ;  how  to  rid  of  lice,  338 — plants  may 
be  protected  from  insects,  100 — best  sown  early 
and  on  poor  ground,  occasionally  forced  as  want- 
ed ;  are  better  small  than  large,  405. 

CALCAREOUS  Earths,  contained  in  difl'erent  fertile 
soils  ;  yields  phosphorus,  385 — the  chief  earth  of 
vegetables  ;  crops  consume  very  little  of  it ; 
hastens  putrefactive  process,  386 — forms  oxalate 
of  lime  when  applied  on  sorrel  lands  3f*7. 
SOILS  permanently  fertile  ;  super  calcareous  al- 
ways sterile,  315  ;  MANURES  enrich  by  pre- 
venting spontaneous  waste  and  yielding  up  food 
to  living  plants;  experiments  with,  317;  cost  and 
effects  of  applying  diflTerent  quantities,  319. 

CALHOUN,  J.  C.  made  a  luminous  report  on  Inter- 
nal Improvements  297 

CALMUCKS,  degraded  condition  of  378 

CALVES,  how  best  to  wean  and  feed,  6,  11,  64  ;  su- 
gar useful  in  fattening,  46 — extraordinary  weight 
of,  119,  135,  223,  278;  remarks  on  the  Alderney 
Bull  shown  at  the  Maryland  Exhibition,  134,  153 
— three  produced  and  raised  fi'om  one  birth,  245 
^unusual  deaths  of,  278 — quarter  evil  a  disease 
of,  302  ;  STOMACHS,  how  to  preserve  as  ren- 
nett  for  cheese  making,  23. 

CANALS,  the  Pennsylvania  "  Union"  is  progressing, 
232— and  will  draw  the  Susquehann.ah  trade  to 
Philadelphia,  380  ;  a  grand,  southern  one  propos- 
ed 302— Chesapeake  and  Delaware  new  subscrip- 


tions for  complcling;  pam])h!cl pibli'' elby.fo^ 
sbua  Gilpin  on,  379  ;  st:ite  of  old  subscrip'.ioiis  to; 
380 — New  York  and  Ohio,  obs'.aclcs  to  this  route, 
4113  ;  James  River  or  Potomac  &  Patapwo  rntites 
shorter,  cheaper,  not  so  long  inteiT'iptfd,  fair 
prospects  of  completing  these,  audcstiuKited  cos^ 
of  transportation  on  sever.il,  411,412,  413. 

CANDLES,  beautifully  made  of  purified  tallow      29() 

CANKER  Worms,  alder  bnuiches  drive  them  from 
fruit  trees  160 

CAN  TALELPS,  directions  for  raising,  aud  protect  ■ 
ing  from  hugs  95 

CAPERS,  a  certain  and  profitable  crop,  294-  Nas- 
tiirlions  a  good  substitute  for,  294 

CAPILLARY  attraction,  ;iidsthe  circulation  of  .sap  in 
vegetables  171 

CAPll'AL,  the  active,  employed  on  farms  too  smiill 
for  the  fixed  57 

CAPITALISTS,  small  ones  contend  with  difficulty 
against  larger  122 

CAPONS,  are  excellent  and  easily  made  19.? 

CARTJON,  minutely  divided,  probably  combines  with 
oxygen  at  every  temperature  and  thus  becomes 
soluble  and  a  manure,  92 ;  or  Charcoal,  improve; 
the  flavor  of  rum,  374 

CARBONIC  Acid,  how  obtainable,  319  ;  essential  to 
the  growth  of  veget;\bles  317 — forms  the  char- 
coal obtainable  from  plants,  317-  is  re-absorbed 
by  caustic  lime,  3R7 — to  discover  its  precise  ef- 
fect on  vegetation  is  desirable,  387 

CARBONIC  Acid  Gas,  decomposed  in  the  light  by 
vegetables,  92— in  the  atmosphere,  is  the  chief 
nourishment  of  forests,  92 

CARBONATE  of  Lime,  essential  to  fertility  in  soils, 
313 — causes  of  its  fertilizing  character  313 — 
presence  of,  most  correctly  ascertained  by  u.sing 
pneumatic  ap  paratus,  hints  for  using,  314  ;  very 
little  exists  in  the  soils  of  the  United  States, 
renders  soils  more  durably  fertile,  315,  318  — but 
too  much,  causes  sterility,  315  ;  forms  in  which 
usually  found,  319 

CARBONATE  of  Pot  Ash,  component  parts  of      319 

CARKY'  Matthew,  proposes  to  republish  his  Essays  on 
the  protection  due  to  manufactures  279 

CARROTS,  useful  in  curing  ulcers,  88 — directions 
for  raising,  338  ;  their  flowering  stems  are  new 
plants,  371  ;  account  of  a  large  crop,  raised  iu 
Maryland,  383 ;  great  care  in  hoeing  necessary 
to  prevent  branching,  383 

CARTS,  cheapest  and  best  when  of  single  horse 
power  386 

CARTWRIGHT,  Dr.  used  sugar  in  fattening  sheep, 
47 

CASEY',  J.  P.  ofl^ers  a  treatise  on  Flowers,  72;  and 
seeds  for  sale,  408 

CASHMERE  Downy  Goats,  recently  imported  int© 
France  16v 

CASKS,  how  prepared  to  receive  wine  at  Madeira  36 

C  ATALPA,  grows  wild  in  Missouri,  56— used  for  post.r 
will  last  a  long  time  in  the  ground,  375 

CAT-TAIL  or  Flag,  a  decoction  of  its  roots  will  cure 
the  dysentery  344 

CATTLE,  hints  on  improving  the  breeds  of,  1,9,17, 
108  ;  on  selection  of  breeders,  1,  9  ;  ii\fcrior  ani- 
mals even  of  best  breeds  should  be  rejected,  9  — 
distinct  bi'eeds  perpetuate  their  established  jiro- 
perlles,  1  ;  by  crossing  them  you  blend  the  b;\d 
as  well  as  good  properties  of  both,  yet  one  may 
predominate,  2  ;  B}'  using  males  of  a  pure  breed 
the  off'spring  after  several  generations  come  at 
last  to  resemble  them,  2 ;  rules  for  choosing 
between  breeds,  1,  2,  17,  149;  too  many  bead 
gener.ally  kept  and  badly,  14,  57,  le",  221 ;  pam- 
pering for  show  and  procession  not  conimend;»- 
ble,  17  ;  should  be  discouraged  by  societies  268  j 
often  cruelly  left  unsheltered  19;  m.ay  be  cheaply 
raised  and  fatted  with  flaxseed  jelly  and  straw, 
23  ;  penned  with  sheep  will  protect  them  from 
dogs,  87  ;  every  farmer  ought  to  r.-.ise  some,  and 
of  improved  breeds,  87  ;  these  req\iire  improved 
pastures,  223— sugar  has  been  used  to  fatten,  -17 
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•—improvement  in  the  breeds  of,  important  to  eve- 
ry fanner,  68,  162 ;  now  is  substantially  encourag-- 
ed  in  Massachusetts,  244  j  to  impound  or  recover 
« lien  trespassing  in  Maryland,  93  :  importations 
ot  into  the  U.  S.  IT,  98, 112,  140,  153,  244,  269— 
weights  of  17,  18,  29,37,  143, 165,  223,  240,  244; 
sales  or  prices  of  different  breeds  143,  152, 
163,  178,  244;  should  be  bred  without  horns 
108 ;  should  be  adapted  to  climate  140,  and  soil 
140,  250,  266,  and  pasture  178;  should  have 
broad  as  well  as  deep  chests  108  ;  size  of  native 
breeds  ought  to  be  respected  109  ;  easily  sustain- 
ed by  soiling  129;  directions  how  to  soil  129, 130; 
great  number  driven  through  parts  of  Virginia 
105,  and  annually  purchased  by  one  grazier  140  ; 
Bergami,  his  pedigree  144,  hired  153,  offered 
for  sale  312  ;  Enghsh  opinions  on  different  breeds 
144;  Young's  remarks  on  177;  Marshal's  177, 
178  ;  Bakewell  thought  they  should  be  barrel- 
bodied  177;  size  of,  dependent  on  the  food  thro' 
several  generations  153  ;  good  breeds  might  be 
formed  of  our  present  stock  178,  244,  285 ; 
should  be  very  gentle  177;  moderate  size  best, 
except  on  very  rich  pasture  178 ;  their  bones, 
neck,  head  and  legs,  should  be  small  177;  re- 
quire food,  nol  in  proportion  to  weight,  but  height 
!>nd  length,  or  remoteness  of  piu-ts  from  centre  of 
circulation  178,  220  ;  stall  feeding  227  ;  summer 
keeping  227  ;  winter  feeding  276  ;  how  to  cure 
when  hoven  216  ;  when  afflicted  by  red  water 
302  ;  bi  eeders  of,  improperly  decry  all  but  their 
favorite  race  250. 

TEESWATER,   their  great  excellence  for  milk, 

flesh  and  early  proof  19,  29,  143,  154;  origin  of 
this  breed  and  race  154 ;  have  been  useful  in 
South  Carolina  220,  and  now  improving  J  the 
stock  in  Massachusetts  367. 

—  Alderney  are  ill  shapen,  but  may  give  cream  for 
the  rich  19  ;  are  a  vicious  breed  153  ;  Bulls,  cor- 
rect the  coarseness  of  the  Holderness  breed 
154. 

Devons,  small,  but    fitest  for  draft  19,  30,   154, 

266  ;  are  good  milkers  and  excellent  beef  30, 
256  ;  made  active  by  early  breeding  154  ;  not 
the  best  for  dairy  or  grazing  154. 

Holderness  are  coarse  beasts,  giving  much-  thin 

milk,  19,  29. 

Lancashire  described    177 ;   naturallv  long  horn- 
ed 178. 
Norman,  give  rich  milk  29. 

Bakewell,   founded     on    Lancashire    177 ;    good 

grazing  but  not  for  dairy  177; 

— Tuscany,  famous  in  the  yoke  142  ;  peculiarities 
of  269." 

Tlerefoi'd,  kept  more  easily  than  Devons  178;  re- 
semble Teeswater  178;  are  preferable  to  ail 
other  178;  agree  with  Sussex  and  Devon  in  essen- 
tial points  177  ;  these  are  now  blending  at  Lord 
Egremont's  178. 

Exhibitions,    the  second    Maryland  will  be  held 

248  ;  account  of  the  Massacliusetts  243  ;  of  the 
London  147  ;  the  British  excel  tlie  American  at 
present  244  ;  pens  containing,  should  describe 
them  148 ;  tend  to  improve  breeds  243,  244, 
to  advance  agriculture,  and  social  intercourse  345. 

C.WES,  Weir's  described ;  saltpeter  made  from 
Madison's  273. 

t.'EDAR,  Hedges,  to  raise  from  berries  22, 

t;ELLERY  Seed,    good  in  soap  287. 

CEMENT,  for  iron' flues  368. 

CENSUS,  the  law  for  taking,  unwisely  suffers  house- 
hold manufacturers  to  be  taken  witli  others  114. 

CHAFFING,  fodder  or  hay  for  stock,  saves  one  third. 
72. 

GHALK,  only  useful  as  manure  in  some  places  69  ; 
cannot  alter  animal  or  vegetable  substances  92  ; 
sweetens  sour  meadows — renders  land  red  387  ; 
composition  320,  385,  387 ;  quantity  per  acre 
useful  us  manure,  and  how  procured  387. 

C1L\LMEAU'S  esper.ment  on  the  culture  of  fruit- 
trees  '-'?l. 


CHAMPAGNE  Wine,  how  to  imitate  375. 

CHAMPION  Charles,  a  distinguished  improver  of 
cattle  17  ;    his  stock  descended  from  Comet  29. 

CHAPMAN,  Doctor  Isaac,  his  account  of  the  Hessian 
Hy,  166,  175. 

CHARCOAL,  seeds  will  not  veget.ite  in  391  ;  does 
it  decompose  water,  and  free  the  hydrogen  for 
plants  410;  it  is  slightly  decomposed  by  alkalies — 
mixed  with  pearl-ash  they  act  powerfully  on  ve- 
getation 411. 

CHARITABLE  Societies,  ought  to  be  formed  by  ag- 
riculturists 215. 

CHASE,  Samuel,  has  built  of  pise  at  Baltimore  14. 

CHEESE,  directions  for  making,  coloring,  &.c.  23. 

CHEMISTRY,  explains  the  first  ]H'ocess  of  vegetation 
59,  60  ;  is  useful  in  every  employment  106 — has 
advanced  manufactures  106. 

CHEMISTS  justly  reproached  for  neglecting  to  ana- 
lyse soils  314  ;  professors  urged  to  make  analy- 
ses 313;  to  try  experiments  on  the  sanative  pro- 
perties of  trees  327  ;  highly  important  that  their 
views  on  agricultural  matters  should  be  sound 
179. 

CHEMIC.M-  Terms,   explanation  of  several  319. 

CHERRIES,  fairest  when  trees  are  planted  in  walks 
333  ;    to  preserve  fresh  for  use  168. 

CHERRY  TREES,  causes  of  disease  in,  and  cure 
for  342  ;  varieties  of,  for  sale  407,  415. 

CHESNUT  Trees,  their  immense  growth  on  the  Island 
of  Madeira  36  ;  should  be  raised  for  fence  rails 
284. 

CHEROKEE  Rose,  easily  propagated  by  slip  87; 
botanical  name  of  120. 

CHICKORY,  would  grow  profitably  in  South  Carolina 
52  ;  especially  for  sheep,  and  is  not  there  hurt  by 
winter  331;  how  to  cultivate — is  a  species  of 
Endive — makes  much  good  fodder — yields  abun- 
dantly and  is  a  good  substitute  for  clover  in  South 
Carolina  184;  the  native  very  inferior  65;  price  of 
seed  in  London  66  ;  is  a  good  substitute  for  coffee 
and  how  prepared  65. 

CHICKENS  ;    how  to  manage  55. 

CHILDREN,  farmers  should  encourage  theirs  to 
garden  346. 

How  to  cure,  of  cholera  224. 

CHINA,  the  internal  tonnage  of,  exceeds  the  whole 
owned  by  the  rest  of  the  world — great  resjiect 
to  agriculture  in  297. 

CHINA  Ware,  how  to  mend  7. 

CHOCOLATE,  made  of  corn  55  ;  purple  millet  well 
substituted  for  142. 

CHOLERA,  to  cure  children  of  224  ;  a  simple  cure 
for  240,  376. 

CHRONOMETERS,  new  and  valuable  improvement 
on  176. 

CIDER,  approximated  to  wine  by  freezing  272. 

CITIZENSHIP,  was  denied  to  merchants  and  me- 
chanics by  Aristotle  122. 

CLAY,  difinition  of  320;  effect  of  burning  372  ;  mode 
and  advantages  of  burning  230,  231  ;  how  can 
burning  materially  improve  it,  as  manure,  save  by 
mechanical  division  373;  burning  it  for  manure 
has  been  immoderately  commended  373;  is  oxyge- 
nated by  burning,  then  readily  yields  oxygen  to 
vegetables  392,  393  ;  thus  freed  of  sulphuric  acid 
393;  value  of,  compared  with  ashes  391;  com- 
bustion of,  easily  prolonged  392  ;  labor  of  burn- 
ing and  applying,  are  chief  obstacles  to  greater 
use  of  392  ;  is  seldom  found  pure  392. 

CLAY  Soils,  made  friable  by  calcareous  manures  317 
best  pulverized  by  frost  60  ;  not  always  improv- 
ed  by  additions  of  sand  393 

CLINE,  Henry,  on  the  principles  of  breeding-  and 
forms  of  animals  108 

CLINTON,  Gov.  De  Witt,  sends  us  hydr.aulic  linrje- 
stone  and  maha  corn  152 

CLODS,  burned  and  scattered  on  turnips  drive  off 
flies  166 

CLOVER,  what  should  be  substituted  for  this  crop 
wliere  plaster  will  not  act  5,  38,  52  ,  land  tires 
of  62,  359  — contains  gypsum,  which   is  a  good 


manure  for  it  90  ;  has  become  very  uncertain 
126,  237  ;  should  not  be  pastured  until  it  has 
bloomed  127  ;  may  be  advantageously  mixed  with 
other  grasses,  102  ;  first  crop,  is  unrivalled  for 
hay  ;  second  crop  bad  pasture  ;  in  wet  sea- 
sons it  salivates  horses  and  hogs  140  ;  requires 
very  little  labor  to  cure  as  hay  »8  ;  should  be 
plastered  before  turning  it  in  381,  413  ;  a  fair 
trial  should  be  given  to  it  in  South  Carolina, 
should  be  sown  there  before  frost  ceases  156 — 
it  will  flourish  there  169  ;  does  it  require  a  pro- 
tecting cover  204  ;  supposed  new  variety  of  336  ; 
the  sapling,  a  good  kind  359 
SEED,  best  saved  by  the  scythe,clean5ed  by  tread- 
ing,  and  sown  in  chaff  88  ;  should  be  sown  in  the 
fall  126  ;  a  simple  good  machine  for  cleaning  400 
— times  of  sowing,  1 26, 1 56, 237,  359, 376;  manner 
of  sowing  ;  quantity  to  be  sown  359,  376  ;  re- 
marks on  the  choice  of  359 ;  is  obtained  in  some 
places  from  the  first,  and  in  others  from  the  second 
crop  336 

COAL,  now  carried  cheaply  to  Philadelphia  by  the 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  380 

ASHES,  a  good  manure  409 

COCKLE,  sometimes  grows  on  ears  of  wheat        207 

COCKE,  Jno.  W.  on  pise  buildings,  bene  plants, 
&c.  157 

CODFISH,  directions  for  boiling  311 

COFFEE,  a  cure  for  the  gravel  245,  269  ;  is  injurious 
to  health  ;  causes  dispepsia  193 

NUT  tree,  is  a  beautiful  native  of  Kentucky  and 

Missouj-i  ;  Coffee  made  of  its  nuts  56 

COFF'IN,  Hon'ble  John,  presents  a  fine  stallion  to 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  133 

COLD,  what  part  of  the  day  is  it  most  intense         299 

COLES,  Walter,  on  culture  of  potatoes  and  peach 
trees  134 

COLLINGS,  Robt.  and  Chas.  distinguished  breeders 
of  cattle  17,  19,  29  ;  raised  the  celebrated  bull 
Comet  29 

COLMAN,  Benjamin,  on  the  value  and  use  of  Millet 
142;  he  cidtivates  the  purple  millet  192  ;  his  re- 
marks on  cockle  growing  on  ears  of  wheat  207 

COLOGN  MUl  Stones,  appearance  and  use  describ- 
ed 239 

COLOUR,  light,  the  source  of  in  plants  92 -affects  the 
action  of  light    and  heat  247,  248 

COLOURING  in  Fresco,  directions  for  34 

COLLEGES,  should  have  professors  of  Aglicul- 
ture  345 

COLT,  Peter,  on  the  advantages  of  raising  cattle  from 
improved  breeds  223 

COLZAT,  yields  a  very  fine  oil,  some  seed  expected 
from  France  32S 

COMBUSTION,  distinguished  from  torrefaction     392 

COMMERCE,  advances  the  science  of  agriculture  by 
furnishing  new  objects  57  ;  immediately  and  re- 
motely beneficial  to  agriculture  66  ;  indepen- 
dence of  South  America  will  open  new  sources 
for  75  ;  is  now  oppressed  by  too  many  regulations 
in  the  U.  States  115  ;  these  ought  to  be  repealed 
132  ;  is  the  circulation  of  society  151  ;  the  tariff 
now  depresses  154 ;  prospers  most  by  free  ex- 
changes ;  restrictions  on,  depress  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  365  . 

COMPOST,  grasses  should  be  dressed  with  242 — 
heaps,  should  be  and  are  easily  made  under  cover 
174,  175  ;  the  making  of,  generally  useless  410 

CONGRESSIONAL  Report  on  Macdonald  and  Dey's 
flax  dressing  machine,  and  ble.-»chlng  process  413- 

CONNECTICUT,  her  population,  particularly  the  fe- 
male portion,  peculiarly  industrious  and  frugal 
159 

CONSUMPTION,  mode  of  alleviating  384 

COKK,  Thos.  W.  remarks  on  merino  and  south  down^ 
sheep  233  ;  thinks  lightly  of  British  board  of 
agriculture  257  ;  voted  against  the  war  with  the 
American  Colonies  and  moved  for  peace  ;  his 
remarks  on  the  causes  of  present  distress  in 
England258 
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COOK,  Wm.  on  the  choice  of  seed  com  316 

COOKEKY,  a  scientific  treatise  on,  much  wanted  195 
COOPEK,   IJenj.   \V.  on  root  crops,  cabbage,  peas, 
fences,  &c.  38 

COOPEli,  Dr.  T.  has  pubHshed  a  valuable  emporium 
of  the  arts  ami  sciences  65 

CORN,  great  crops  of  8,  18,  19,  56,  63,  152,  162,  2r6, 
286,  325,  335,  344— how  and  at  what  distance  to 
plant  8,  15,  39,  219,  292,  307,  335,  336, 341,  344, 
347,376  i  lime  of  planting  134,  292,  330;  how  to 
cu!u\ate  14,  18,  39,  40,  66,  190,  219,  329,  335, 
336,  3"ii  i  planted  late  may  succeed  133  ;  should 
be  planted  early  292  ;  then  it  shoots  lower,  fills 
better,  is  s:ife  from  frost  374  ;  requires  a  free  circu- 
]ation  of  air  15  ;  should  be  provided  and  employed 
for  soiUng  cattle  130  ;  graziers  may  feed  it  green 
to  cattle  141 ;  is  liable  to  heat  and  mould  on  the 
ear  in  bulk  54  ;  should  be  kept  in  ventilated 
houses  134  ;  liow  afl'ected  in  its  growth  by  grass 
14,  54,  292  ;  a  productive,  northern  kind  56  ;  seed 
should  be  obtained  from  northern  climates  31, 238; 
taken  from  the  north  to  lower  latitudes  gives 
more  grain  and  less  fodder  31  ;  it  should  be  cho- 
sen from  prohfic  stalks  216,  253,  307;  chang- 
es by  change  of  climate  152  ;  varieties  should  be 
tried  and  experiments  made  152,  165;  taken 
from  south  to  the  north  will  not  ripen  238— vari- 
eties in  Missouri  55 ;  and  in  Maryland  307  ;  endless 
varieties  may  be  formed  307  ;  some  early  ripening 
kinds  ;  tlie  golden  sioux,  very  fine  for  the  eastern 
Btases  339;  the  maha  is  productive  152;  small  kinds 
may  be  planted  close  18 ;  ten  hands  may  cut  and 
stack  one  hundred  acres  in  eight  days  16;  one  hand 
will  strip  blades  off  an  acre  in  a  day  197;  should 
be  planted  on  ridges  and  deep  39,  40  ;  should 
be  ploughed  last  when  waist  high  and  before  it 
tassels  40, 329  ;  will  support  more  live  stock  than 
turnips  from  same  land  71  ;  how  to  protect  from 
cut  worm  164,  376 ;  is  exempt  from  their  ravages 
after  wheat  crop  94,  119,  125, 164;  but  is  not  on  a 
winter  fallow  94;  most  injured  by  them  when  deep 
planted  375  ;  spirit  obtainable  from  106 ;  the  stalks 
furnish  the  best  and  most  of  its  fodder  111  ;  stalks 
should  be  thinned  when  the  plants  have  grown 
so  as  to  guide  us  3 17— must  be  pulled  but  not  cut 
off  374 ;  the  number  of  stalks  must  be  large  if 
we  would  make  a  large  crop  292,  303;  are  easily 
chaffed  by  Eastman's  machine  326  ;  are  an  excel- 
ent  source  of  manure  276  ;  they  should  be  well 
trodden  into  manure  by  cattle  140;  the  blades  of, 
not  worth  the  labor  of  gathering,  but  if  attempted 
should  be  cured  untied  111;  should  be  plough- 
ed after  planting  133;  is  benefitted  by  previous 
winter  fallow  61;  .ilthougli  sprouted,  grows  well 
374  ;  fodder  obtainable  from  an  acre  of  376  ; 
knives  easily  made  to  cut  when  saving  it  376  ; 
twice  as  much  of  corn  per  acre  may  be  raised,  as 
of  wheat  292  ;  unjust  prejudice  against  this 
crop  292  ;  is  best  topped  early  and  bladed 
late  375  -  best  and  quickly  Imsked  on  the 
stalk  375;  how  to  cure  if  frost  bitten  224 — 
may  be  cultivated  without  iiand  lioes  216 — 
injured  by  applying  salt  when  planted  155— 
yet  salt  herrings  are  an  excellent  manure  for 
it  179  ;  ground  into  meal  for  food  of  live  stock 
saves  one  third  beside  the  toll  198;  wide  or 
distant  rows  yield  best  336  ;  yields  best  when 
manured  in  drill  338  ;  succeeds  althouc^h  twice 
cut  down  by  frost  330  ;  what  is  its  intrinsic  rela- 
tive value  as  food  407  ;  roots  extensive  276 
— they  spread  five  feet  around  367. 

CROPS,    on  four  and  six  field  course  compared 

341  ;  ploughing  and  hoeing  them  superseded  by 

use    of  harrows  341  ;  best  manured  around  the 

hill  367 ;  encreased   by  gypsum  and  ashes  299, 

413  ;  doubled  by  ashes  367. 

CORN-SHELLERS,  excellent  machines  352 

"CORN-HILL.,"    directs  how   to  protect  corn    crops 

from  cut  wonn  ]64 

COR%OSIVF  sublimate,  usefully  applied  to  plum  and 

peach  tree  roots  400 


CORRESPONDENTS,  their  right  to  :.sk  lor  informa- 
tion 31  J  their  readiness  to  answer  enquiries  com- 
mended 31 

COTTON,  now  a  chief  export,  was  not  a  native  of 
the  U.  States  58 ;  has  diminished  llax  culture 
109  ;  how  to  prevent  rust  on  119  ;  culture  ex- 
tended by  inventions  that  prepare  the  wool  121- 
— m;iy  be  grown  in  Illinois,  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  406— cleaned  orgined  in  A- 
labamafor  one-twelfth  124-  good  hats  made  of  78 
— miunifactures  made  cheap  by  prohibitory  duties 
51  ;  cloths  how  to  clean  272  ;  diflercnt  opinions 
on  its  culture  noticed  165  ;  has  a  tap  root  298 — 
experiments  should  be  made  in  each  district  with 
every  kind  of  165  ;  sowed  broad  cast  would  give  a 
good  coat  for  turning  in  green  156  ;  valuable  im- 
provement on  the  cotton  gin  256  ;  information  on 
its  culture  sohcited  264 — has  not  a  book  been 
published  on  this  subject  299;  home  consumption 
and  demand  for  279  ;  times  of  planting  298,  299  ; 
mode  156,  298,299,329 — quantity  of  cotton  seed 
156,  298,  299  ;  mode  of  preparing  ground  298, 
299  ;  task  of  one  hand  hoeing  298  ;  and  picking 

298  ;  should  be  gradually  thinned  298,  299  ;  pro- 
per distances  of  plants  299  ;  labor  on  this  crop  299 
— produce  of  298,  299 — to  protect  from  worms 
298 — should  be  picked  with  great  care  298 — 
how  to  scafibld  for  drying  298  :  necessary  tillage 

299  ;  gin-house,  warehouse,  and  scaffold  should 
not  touch  298 — rot  is  very  destructive  299  ;  not 
prevented  by  sulphur  fumes  299  ;  green  seed 
kind  best  on  river  swamps  298 — Manilla  seed  re- 
ceived, and  distributed  278 

SEED,  importance  of  rightly  selecting  238,  330 

— how  to  prepare  249 — should  it,  as  a  manure,  be 
applied  fresh  or  after  vegetation  331 

COTTON  Planters,  pecuUarly  favored  by  the  high 
duties  on  cotton  goods  43 ;  urged  to  use  the 
plough  more  freely  44. 

"  COTTON  Planter",  on  the  temperature  of  our  cli- 
mate 299;  advises  agricHltural  societies  in  South 
Carolina  to  unite  as  done  in  Virginia  392  ;  re- 
commends turning  in  broad  cast  growing  cotton 
to  improve  land  156  ;  advises  to  establish  agricul- 
tural societies,  make  agricultural  experiments, 
with  remarks  on  harvesting  165  ;  censures  the 
neglect  of  our  own  agricultural  writers  191  ; 
remarks  on  oats,  advantages  of  frequent  tillage 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  premiums  149, 
150. 

"  A  short  staple  planter"'  on  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton 299. 

"COUNTRYMAN"  on  the  marks  of  good  cows  118. 

COWEN,  Esek.  addresses  Saratoga  society  on  the  im- 
portance of  education  210. 

COWS,  correct  mode  of  comparing  1  ;  should  al\v,ays 
be  put  to  bulls  of  good  milk  breeds  9  ;  the  least 
handsome,  often  the  best  178 ;  g'ood  ones,  well 
kept,  can  alone  be  profitable  170;  points  of  good 
milkers  177,  178;  an  early  bearing  and  fertile 
one  245;  should  have  salt  often  7 1  ;  should  be 
milked  three  times  a  day  for  three  months  after 
calving  71  ;  how  to  soil  71  1^9;  ancient  and  mo- 
dern descriptions  of  good  ones  1  IS  ;  still  compel- 
led to  draw  the  yoke  in  parts  of  Fi'ance  378. 

— — Alderney,   give  very  rich,  tho'  hut  httle  milk     2 

Holderness  gives  m.uch  but  thin  milk  29 

Teeswater  give  a  great  deal  of  good  milk  19 

quarrtity  of  butter  and  milk  yield- 
ed by  one  151. 

Cramp's   was   a  Sussex  177;   her  great  yield  in 

milk  and  butter  177,  285 ;  her  food  and  profit 
178,  285. 

. Oak's  her  food  and  great  produce  178,  285. 

Bakewell ;  not  good  milkers  177. 

COX,  ,lohn,  on  the  excellence  of  millet  224. 

COXE,  William,  on  curing  hams,  and  difference  in 
the  breeds  of  swine  158;  advises  to  freeze  ci- 
der 272. 

CRAMP'S  Cow,  her  gi-eat  vield  in  milk  and  butter 
177  ;  her  food  178,  285! 


CKEEPEHS,  grow  wild  in  Missouri  56. 

CROOK,  Thomas  B.on  the  management  of  calves  Gt. 

CROPS,  many  different  kinds  ought  to  be  attempted 
by  one  person  289,  294  ;  bad  ones  the  result  of 
mismanagement  15;  advantages  of  raisijig  but 
few  kinds  by  same  person  15,  28  ;  proportions 
that  should  be  in  grain  and  grass  t2  ;  none 
require  peculiar  soils  70  ;  might  be  perpetu- 
ated on  the  same  ground  90,  91  ;  should  be 
changed  often  on  same  land  331  ;  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  Farmers  compared  12C;  for  enclos- 
ing green,  ought  not  to  seed,  or  be  too  valu.able 
150  ;  should  be  turned  in  when  blooming  173  ; 
proper  courses  of  174;  by  attempting  too  large, 
all  are  neglected  170 ;  premiums  are  awarded 
for,  on  improper  principles  268  ;  causes  of  dif- 
ference, in  a  course  of  years  often  unknown  366; 
produce  of,  under  given  treatment  276 ;  what, 
practicable  with  stated  force  290  ;  three  raised, 
in  one  year,  on  same  spot  in  New  York  339 ;  Large 
ones,  may  be  raised  too  dearly  3t0. 

CROWFOOT  Grass,  valuable  in  Georgia  224. 

CUCUMBERS,  to  save  from  bugs  160. 

CULTIVATORS,  for  sale  312. 

CU.M.MINS  E.  H.  on  cotton  hats  78, 

CURRANT  Bushes,  for  sale  416. 

CURRENCY,  its  rapid  reduction  ruinous  121. 

A  national  one,  was  recommended  by  President 

Madison,  and  ought  to  have  been  created  by 
Congress  121. 

CURWEN,  on  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  19  ;  on 
the  pedigree  of  Bull  Bergami  144  ;  remarks  on 
Alderney  cattle  and  a  calf  153. 

CURRIERS  Shavings,  a  good  manure  402. 

CUTS,  Pisc=  buildings,  implements,  8;c.  12,   13,21. 

Potatoes  in  ridge  culture  30 

Dairy  House  71 

Llama  76 

Alpaca  84 

Huanaca  95 

Vicuna  107 

Horse  Rake  135 

Mr- S*»*'s  estate  138 

Plough  of  Minorca  1*2 

Cotton  Seed  coverer  156 

Oaks,  or  Danvers  Cow  179 

Flues  in  Tobacco  houses  200 

Marshall's  coulter  plough  or  ripper  205 

Horse,   line  of  draft  235 

Pond  or  road  scoop,  or  shovel  252 

Sod  bank  and_brick  serpentine  wall  263 

Weir's  cave  273 

Virginia  Tobacco   press  284 

^  Roots  of  mangle  wurtzel  and  carrots  293 

Corn-harrow  or  cultivator  312 

Eastman's  straw  cutter  326 

"~~  Roots  and  branches  of  transplanted  wheat      354 

Stills,  vats  and  cysterns  for  distilling  spirits     374 

Tobacco  hot-bed  390 

Ril!!(old's  thrashing  roller  397 

CUT-WORM,    does  no  injury   to  corn,   planted    on 

wheat  stubble  94,  119,  125;  not  destroyed,  but 
diminished  by  winter  fallow  94,  125,  375;  may 
be  destroyed  by  September  ploughing  134  ;  and 
diminished  by  spring  ploughing  381  ;  how  to  pro- 
tect corn  against  164,  easily  destroyed  by  swine 
281;  how  to  entrap  376  ;  cuts  off  the  corn  below 
the  ground  375. 
CYMULINS,  a  good  food  for  hogs  ;  large  crop  of; 
more  easily  raised  and  kept  than  pumpkins,  how 
and  when  to  plant  3;  mignt  be  planted  among 
corn  at  the  last  dressing  4, 

D. 

DACTYLIS,   or    orchard    grass,  .a   very   good   one, 

would  do  well  in  southern  slates  184 
DAGON  or  Carey  plougl.,  gooil  in  light  soil  85 

D.\IUY,  plan  of  constractitig,  for  winter  as  well  as 
summer;  how  to  fix  troughs  in— double  walls 
would  be  uset"u!-- water  from  ice  house  should 
pass  intr>  71— r-^miums  should  be  given  forthe 
best.unnual  piovluce  of  269 
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DAMSON  trees  for  sale 


DANGEUFIELl),   Dr.  AV.  A.'s  address  to  the  Prince 


CONTENTS. 

403    DRAINING,  very  important  to  crops  and  healtli  2BJ 


329 

'Oeorse's  Agricultural  Society,   Maryland  85-his  DRILL  culture,  advantag-es  of  276,  287-s:ains  ground 

lamented  decease  297  in  England  and  Scotland  2^7             _ 

DANVEK'S  or  Oak's   prize  cow,   her  great  yield  of  DRINK,  should  be  water,  when  we  are  m  health    194 

milk  and  butter  178   179  DROUGHT,  years  of,  ought  to   be   guarded   against 

DARBY,  John,  on  curing  hams,  fatting  hogs,  differ-  by  reservations  of  food  129-.made  less  iniurious 

ence  in  breeds,  best  age  and  weight  300  by  frequent  tdlage  150-.a  very  remarkable  one 

DARWIN  on  the  economy  of  vegetation  353,  361,369  ...         ,         ,    ,            .        ,     „„j  ,,„,„  ,„ 

DAVIS,  Gideon,  makes  good   ploughs  and  of  light  DRY  rot  m  timber,^  by  what  occasioned,  and  how  to 

draft   85— his  essay  on  horse  power   and  draft   of  '   '                 '  -"^   ''^" 


ploughs  229— his  ploughs  of  easy  draught,  cer- 
tificate of  trial  230— prices  of  them  301— sug- 
gests a  mode  of  preventing  water,  raised  through 
pumps,  being  badly  tasted  278 
DAVY,  Sir  Humphrey,  o  good  chymist  but  bad  far- 
mer 173 


VOL.    HI. 

imbibing  food  for  plants  331,  393  ;  is  most  useful 
on  strong  clay  soils  335  ;  attracts  moisture  for  the 
crops  335  ;  is  excellent  on  old  gardens  335  ;  is 
twice  as  good  as  compost  335  ;  is  an  excellent 
top  dressing  on  grass  391  ;  Terrifying  dissipates 
veg-etable  matter  in  373 ;  Paring  and  burning 
produced  great  crops,  was  pushed  to  extremities, 
and  thus  into  discredit  393,  394';  chemical  reasons 
favor  the  practice  of  393  ;  proper  depth  to  pare 
393  ;  should  be  fired  slowly  393  ;  best  size  of 
heaps  393  ;  when  burned  to  ashes  should  be  en- 
tirely removed,  and  these  spots  will  be  the  most 
fertile  393. 


prevent  3 10,  328 
DUCK  or  sail  cloths,   now   manufactured  in  New  Jer. 
sey  from  foreign  flax,  so  as  to  excel  the  Russian 

109— and     not   to   mildew     113— the   yarns    are    EASTMAN,  .Tonathan,  sells  Hotchkisses    straw  cut 
steamed  to  prevent  it;  these  are  spun  by   ma-  ter  232  ;  luis  invented,   makes  and   sells   an  im 

chincry  124  ,  proved,  excellent  straw  cutter  3i6,  328. 

DUCKS,  the  Muscovy  how  to  raise  5j    ECONOMY,  approached  through  expenditure  381. 

DEARBORN,   Gen.  H.  A.  S.  on  the  culture,  manufac-    DUNLOP,  Sar.ah  Bella,  on  tlie  trees, shmbs  and  maize    ECONOMICUS,  on  saving  fuel  US. 
ture,  and  employment  of  woad,  pastel,  or  isatis 77  of  Missouri  55  piiiMnTiur'tr 

presents  woad  seed  and  copies  of  Lasterie  on     DURIIAJI  cattle,  the  same  .as  Teeswater  -9 


Woad,  translated  by  him,   to  Massachusetts  Agri 
cultural  societies  77 
DEBARKING  trees,  makes  the  timber  more  durable 

363 

DEEP  PLOUGHING,  when  beneficial  85,  102— when 

injurious  85— highly  useful  if  attained  gradually 

39,    44...useful  to   growing  crops   on  low    land 

44 

DF.NTON,  a  fine  Teesw.ater  bull,    nowvery   usefully 

employed  in  Massachusetts  367 
DERBY,  li.  H.  directs  how  to  make  good  butter  and 
quickly,  by  freezing  the  milk    64— gives   an  ac- 
count of  the  Oaks'  or  Danvers  prize   cow  179— 
raises  good  potatoes  from  shoots  267 
D'EVEREUX,  Gen.    sends    some    aiTacacha  to    the 
Editor  327 ;   but  these  roots  did  not  vegetate,  Eil. 
DEVON  cattle,  are  small  19;  good  milkers  30;  but  not 
the  best  for  the  dairy  154;  make  excellent  beef  30 
.—are  the  best  for  'dnift  19,  30,  154— are  often 
small  in  the  chest  108— described  by  Lord  Som- 
merville  153— their  neatness  and  activity  caused 
by  breeding  young  154— exliibition  of  some  pre- 
sented  by  Mr.  Coke  of  England,  to  Mr.  Patterson 
of  Baltimore  98-.-increase  and  disposal  of  these 
animals  112 
DEY,  Anthony,  states  his  practice  and  experiments  in 
Flax  husbandry  305,  357,  358 

employs   Macdonald  to   build  him   an  approved 

new  flax  and  hemp  dressing  machine  301,   305, 
413"  -Congressional   report    on    liis    process    of 
bleaching,  and  his  and  Macdonald'sflax  and  hemp 
dressing  machine  413 
DICTIONARY,  Miller's  gardener's,   Martin's  edition, 

a  very  excellent  work  53 
DIET,  we  suflTcr  from  its  discordant  nature— it  should 
be  simple  and  slender  194— how  to   remedy   dis- 
eases caused  by  improper  food  195 
DlSCOVf  RIES,  often  announced,    when    none    are 

really  made  372 
DISHLRY  sheep,  a  ram    imported   into    the   United 
States  63-. queries  on  the  origin  of  this  breed  222 
DISTEMPER,  will  not  vaccination  prevent  dogs  hav- 
ing it  309 
DISTILLATION  of  rum,  as  pr.actised  in  .Tamaica  374 
— Vats  should  not  be  filled,  should  be  of  size  suit- 
ed to  the  stills— if  shallow    work    ciuicker   tliun 
when  deep--best  form    of,  number   and    size  to 
give  stated  yield  per  week  374~Sweets  yield  best 
•when  fresh;   how,  and  in  what,  to  mix  and  settle 
them  and  dunder  374— how  to  rid  of  empyrcuma 
374— best  form,  materhal  and  size  of  Stills  374 — 
how  to  make  spirits  American  proof  374 
DITCHING  ought  to  be  sufiicicnt  in  all  moist  places 

127 
DIVISION   of  labour,   beneficial   in    agriculture,    as 

proved  in  France  28 
DOGS,  how  to  break  them  from  sucking  efrgs        375 

The  Newfoundland  v.ihiable  if  well  tr.iined      382 

DOMESTIC   Encyclopedia   a  valuable  work  240,  285 

-—extracts  from   '35,  295 
DOMESTIC     MANUFACTUUES    oii^-ht   to    be   en- 
couraged 103 


EDINBURGH,  like  Athens,  devoted  to  literature  382- 
EDITOR'S  receipt  of  Arracacha  from  South  America 
327  ;  his  remarks  to  his  subscribers  8,  136 — on 
the  intrinsic  rehitive  value  of  several  green  ciops 
38,  39  ;  Stock-Farm,  animals  now  on  24  ;  efforts 
to  improve  the  live  stock  in  Maryland  aided  30; 
and  highly  approved  62  ;  attention  called  to  the 
establishment  of  a  fruit  nursery  43  ;  loss  by  fire 
72  ;  remarks  on  Baltimore  proceechngs  relative  to 
the  inspection  of  Tobacco  146  ;  ride  in  Virginia 
and  remarks  on  its  husbandry  65,  lO.*!,  137,  161, 
252,  273,  2SI  ;  letter  to  Comodore  Porter  asking 
information  about  limber  185  ;  remarkson  Wier's 
cave  273  ;  enquiry  on  corn  culture  292  ;  remarks 
on  purification  of  oil  and  tallow  296  ;  reception 
of  broad  tailed  Tunisian  sheep  320. 
EDUCATION,  of  the  whole  people,  necessary  in  the 
United  States  81;  ought  to  be  provided  for  in 
each  of  the  United  States,  by  an  appropriation  of 
public  lands  SI;  disputed  215;  peculi;a"  importance 
of,  to  our  agricultural  population  211. 


DU  riES  have  ma<'e  domestic  cottons  permanently 
cheap  41— protecting  manufactures,  may  cause 
temporary  evils,  but  work  permanent  good  41  — 
levied  by  the  United  States  do  not  sufficiently 
favour  the  consumers  of  our  surplus  produce  43 
—some  farmers  ask  their  increase  to  protect  ma- 
nufactures 49— others  pray  for  their  reduction  325 
— prohibitory  are  unconstitutional  66— restrictive 
create  monopolies  and  are  unjust  322,  325— 
facturers  67,  114-,  150-  their  only  lawful  object  is 
revenue  103,  150,  325— and  for  this  purpose  they 
their  encrease  not  desired  even  by  most  manu- 
should  be  moderate  151— being  high,  household 
manufactiires  have  been  forced  in  Virginia  ;  far- 
mers have  become  artificers  ;  the  division  of  la- 
bour is  prevented  and  revenue  diminished  115— 
revenue  often  diminished  by  raising  them  115, 
151,  366— and  is  often  encreased  by  reducing 
them  115,  151,  322,  323,  324— the  present  aver- 
age rate  of  324-are  oppressive  to  commerce  RCGSi  how  to  break  dogs' of  sucking  375. 
and  agriculture  322,  323,  324— have  destroyed  f.GG-PLANTS,  remarkably  large  ones  302. 
the  India  cotton  cloth  trade  322— are  double  of  eLDER-TRRE  or  Bush,  virtues  and  vise  of  128,  137. 
the  former  bylaw,  but  quadrupled  by  the  low  offensive  to  insects  160. 

price  of  surplus  produce  323— which,  should  now    ELEMENTS,  transferr.able  to  different  bodies  but  not 

be  repealed  325—"  Protecting"  their  cost  to  the  convertible  into  each  other  89. 

nation  182— right  mode  of  ascertaining  this    183     ELLIS,  Charles,  experiments  with  sugar  in  fattening 

— their  advocates  perseveringly  unfair  18. >— they  cattle  46. 

should  agree  to  bounties  for  hot  house  plants  183     e^hguaTION  to  the  West,  Injurious  to  the  seaboard 

—a  project   of  this  kind  suggested  183— on   im-  states  122  ;  very  great  from  North  Carolina  170  ; 

ports,  collected    cheaply    by   the  treasury,    but  deprecated  and  modes  of  preventing  130,  170. 

dearly  to  tiie  consumer  322— credit  on  should  be    eMORY,   Major  T.  states  the  pedigree   of  his  prize 

discontinued,     being    chiefly    advantageous     to  jjuj]  jjg^ 

foreigners  356  EMPLOYMENTS,    the  government   of  the    United 
On  auction  sales  and  foreign  bounties,  should  be  states,  has  no  right  to  prop  or  prostr.ate  66. 

levied  357  EMPORIUM  of  Arts  and  Science,    a   valuable   work 

DUTTON,  Samuel  has  a  productive  variety  of  corn  56  edited  by  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  05. 

DYES,  a  knowledge   of  those  used  by   South  Amen-    eMPYREUMA,    how   to  destroy   in    molas.ses  ;   must 

can  Indians  would  be  advantageous  108  be  excluded  from  choice  riim  374. 

DYEING,  permanent  blue  ;  woad,  pastel,  or  Isatis  in-    ENCLOSING   System,  of  Col.   Taylor,  excellent  for 


dispensable  in  77,  406 — now  well  understood  i 
Massachusetts   261 — pot  ash  vat,  used  in,   injuri- 
ous to  the  cloth,  .and  will  not  fix  the  colour   406 

DYNANUMETEK,  or  spring  swingletree,  mode  of 
using  272 

DYSEN  TERY  cured  by  a  decoction  of  blackberry 
roots  160— by  butter  224— several  receipts  for 
curing  254,  344 

E. 

EARTH,  Suit;d)lc  for  Pise  building  28.  33  ;  effects  of 
beating  2b  ;  .supposed  action  of  different  kinds  on 
various  soils  101;  Rozier's  treatise  on  3i8  ;  classes 


uthern  states  5  ;  imperfect  as  it  does  not  in- 
clude  grazing  to  provide  animal  manure  85  ; 
on  acid  soils  may  not  be  useful  316. 

Crops,  recommended  for,  174,  331  ;  they  should 

be  turned  in  before  too  dry  331,  and  why  useful 
401. 
ENGL  VND,  her  agriculturists  adopt  profitable  means 
or  modes  of  farming  57  ;  cannot  do  without  fo- 
reign timber  201  ;  encourages  the  planting  of 
forest  trees  20]  ;  but  few  counties  of,  can  boast 
great  agricultural  improvement  37S  ;  many  of  her 
ag'l.  subjects  severely  oppressed  and  degraded 
378. 

them  into  four  soils  and  describes  their  properties     ENQUIRER,  asks  how  they  pack  hay  in  New  England 
348  ;  burned  to  Ashes,  and  scattered  on  turnips  64  ;  on  the  m.anagcment  of  pear  trees  23  ;  on  the 

will  drive   off  fly  297  ;   are  an  excellent  manure  influence   of  trees  upon  our  health  327  ;    points 

and  more  durable  than  wood  ashes  333  ;  mode  of  out  a  fit  object  for  premiums  3 1-3  ;  on  the  limited 

applyin,g  them,  and    re|)orts   of  their  usefulness  cffic;icy  of  gvpsuni  and  ashes  367. 

394  ;  surfitcc    soil   should   be  only  torrlficd   333     KPSOM  SALTS,'  how  formed  320. 
373;  sub-soil  should  net  be  liealcd  too  high  333,     EQl'INOX,  mode  of  ascertaining  the  precise  time  of 
hut    should    be    burned   to  ashes  373  ;    different,  95. 

kinds  adajited  to  burning  303;  when  burned,  acis    ERGOl  S,  observed  on  volunteer  rye;  is  prevented  by 
quickir  lliau  lime  S3I  ;    Is  made  more  capable  of  steeping  seed — noticed  on  spear  grass  3tt. 
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IX 


ERSKINE,  Lord,  on  the  causes  of" agricultural  distress 
in  Ung'Iaml  •34. 

ESOPUS,  mill  stones  ;  appearance  and  use  of  239. 

EXC.WAlOK,  g-re.at  operations  ot',  in  New  York.29G. 

EXCISK-DKAWUACKs,  given  by  Kngland  to  foster 
her  nianut'acturcs  and  depress  others  31 . 

EXl'EKlMl.NTS,  slioiilU  be  made  under  precisely  si- 
milar circumstances  44  ;  should  be  oft  repeated 
before  they  are  relied  on  113,  15;>,  241),  33i,  3(J13 ; 
should  be  attempted  on  a  small  scale  131,  345  ; 
reports  of  very  useful  \oV-  ought  to  be  reported 
whetlier  successful  or  not  163,  S^yj  importance 
of  making'  332  ;  fair  and  full  reports  ot,  stating 
soils,  manures,  culture,  produce,  labor,  rent  and 
profit,  verj  useful  34'. 

"  EXILE,"  an  imported  Cleveland  bay  horse  24  ;  is 
ofi'ered  on  sale  384. 

EXPOKTS,  indirectly  depreciated  by  tax  on  imports 
150. 

EVERGIiEENS,  reason  for  not  loosing  their  verdure, 
buds  of  are  annuals,  have  no  bleeding  season 
361 

EYES,  remedy  for  soreness  of  24,  272. 


F*"**  on  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  292,  341 — 
on  rotations  of  crops  309,  399 — reprob.'.tes  the 
enticement  and  concealment  of  slaves  340 — on 
the  destruction  of  garlic  399 

F**.  N.  on  mistakes  in  agricultural  chemistry         179 

FALLOW,  or  rest ;  supposed  necessity  for,  originat- 
ed in  erroi-s  now  exposed  378 

FALLOW  CROPS,  extensive  only  for  want  of  ma- 
nuj'e  334 — best  on  stale  ploughing  249~.of  wheat 
better  than  on  corn  ground,  and  more  easily 
sowed  204 — of  •  urope,  inferior  to  our  maize  399 

FANS,  or  winnowing  machines,  report  on  by  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society  99 

FARM  acconnts,  should  be  kept ;  shewing  labour,  &c. 

379 

FARM  buildings,  remarks  on  their  arrangement  102 
— plans  for  desirable  379 

•'  FARMER,  an  American"  on  the  planting  of  trees, 
thorns  and  shrubs  43 

"  F.VRMEH,  A"  on  the  durability  of  timber  cut  at 
different  seasons  158— -on  the  principles  whieli 
should  govern  the  distribution  of  premiums   268 

"  FARMER,  A  Massacluisetts"  gives  an  account  of 
his  crop  of  mangel  wurtzel,  and  the  consumption 
of  it  309 

"  FARMKR,  a  Virginia"  on  breaking  dogs  of  sucking 
eggs  375 

"FARMf^H  of  the  United  States"  on  the  home  trade 
and  protection  due  to  manufactures  187 

"  FARMKK,  an  English"  on  tlie  construction  of 
wheels  222 

*'  FA'  MEl!,  a  Young"  wishes  to  know  what  manure 
can  be  made  from  specified  number  of .inimals  119 

FARMEHS  oi.ght  not  to  attempt  too  many  kinds  of 
crops  15 — ought  to  make  vaiious  crops  so  as  to 
divide  their  risks  109— some  in  the  United  States 
ask  government  to  protect  manufactures  49-— 
their  profits  arise  on  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life  50 — injured  by  tlieir  prejudices- — should 
strive  to  he  proficients  in  agriculture  57— should 
cultivate  less  land,  and  tliis  better  57,  102,170, 
£19,  277 — should  raise  every  animal  they  need  87 
—should  be  regularly  educ.ited  to  their  business  67 
— should  endeavour  to  raise  great  acreable  pro- 
duce 105— should  survey  their  fields  ;?0--should 
study  themselves,  and  have  their  children  well 
educated  211— should  avoid  unprofitable  fashions 
214— ought  not  to  transnmte  their  crops  but  for 
gain  26b— m.iy  easily  learn  to  repair  their  own 
implements  ;43-— substantially  encourage  the  im- 
provement of  cattle  in  Massachusetts  2i!4--should 
operate  with  a  steady  eye  to  profit  277 — should 
favour  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures 
291— not  now  so  well  ofl'  as  planters  of  cotton 
and  tobacco  291 — should  make  tours  throiigh 
well  cultivated  districts-— give  their  children  ap- 
propriate education  345— and  teach  thcrn  early 


to  g.ardcn  346— now  pay  Un  immense  bounty  to 
support  manufacturers  366 

"  F.\1<MEKS'  MAG.\/lNK"an  excellent  work,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  136 

FARMING  incompatible  with  grazing  I5--accoi'ds 
with grazing-and  breeding 86— is  a  profession,  and 
not  the  lesson  of  a  d.i)  67 

FARMS  are  too  large  in  the  United  States  for  the 
active  capit.als  employed  thereon  57— their  ap- 
pearance indicates  their  owner's  habits  101-~ 
immense  size  of,  in  the  Southern  states  105— 
larg-e  may  be  worked  as  well  as  smaller  126—- 
experimental  ought  to  be  established  297-— 
soutliern  habits  require  large  ones  340 

FARM  YARDS,  best  position  and  arrangement  of 

102,  275 

FAREY,  John,  enquires  as  to  the  origin  of  IJishley 
sheep  222— states  facts  to  support  the  idea  of 
superfatation  308 

FATIGUE,   endured  best  on  light  fare  194 

FEA  1  HERS,  efficacious  as  a  manure  402 

FEATHER  Grass,  aflbrds  winter  and  spring  pasture  in 
South  Carolina  2 13 

FEEDING,  often  wastefully  done  out  of  farm  yards 

275 

FELON,  cure  for  311 

FENCES,  folly  and  cost  of  interior  in  this  country 
38— cost  of  post  and  rail  160,  284— of  iron  w  iro 

160 of    stone, cheapest     where    this    material 

abounds  262— their  necessity  supposed  to  be  per- 
petual 160— chesnut  and  locust  trees  should  be 
raised  for  making  160— this  would  require  but 
veiy  little  land  234,  291- rails  of  should  be 
placed  bark  upwards  172 — others  say  heart  up- 
wards 210— are  cheapest  and  how  made  of  stone 
243 — of  brick  cheap  and  substantial  262— of  sods, 
best  in  some  districts  262 

FENWICK,  Athenaseus,  enquires  for  portable  mills  1 1 

FERM!':NTATI0N  proceeds  most  rapidly  in  shallow 
vessels  374 

FEUDAL  relations  still  exist,  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  France  and  England  378 

FEVKIiS,  autumnal,  proper  treatment  of  195 

Intermittent  probably    produced  by   Jamestown 

weed  2y7 

FIG  trees  for  sale  408  416---they  should  be  cultivated 
in  the  Southern  st.ates  294— will  shoot  at  their 
joints  if  kept  moist  372 

FlOiilN  grass,  very  good  but  extravagantly  extolled 
■J73— aflords  winter  food  on  marshes  373 

FIRE  fertilizes  land  281 

FISH,  how  to  supply  ponds  with  SK— an  excellent 
manure  402 

FISHBURN,  Gen.  a  conspicuous  a'hociite  for  the  use 
of  the  plough  in  South  Carolina  44 

FI5I1K-  ,  Charles,  his  address  to  the  Rowan  Agricul- 
tural Society,  N.  C.  169 

FLAX,  England  prevents  its  importaticn  by  heavy 
duties  49— best  manures  for  116,  358 — produce 
per  acre  in  fibre  124.  305— in  seed  124— and  in 
stems  305— cost  of  raising  crops  of  124,  305,  414 

expense  of   preparing   124,  306,  414— value  of 

this  crop  124,  306,  '58— change  of  seed  neces- 
sary 115,  116,  3C5,  357--the  interior  and  mari- 
time districts  should  exchange  seed  305— neces- 
sity rf  getting  it  clean  305,  ;i57 — is  an  exhaust- 
ing ci  op,  and  why  109,  334r— should  be  followed 
by  grass  110 — thrives  in  most  climatcsll6 — should 
grow  on  moist  land  109, 115 — preparation  for  1 16, 
117_seeding  123,  305,  157— pulling  !23,  ?U5,  357 
— drj  ing  35''S— bundling  and  housing  j5£ — saving 
seed  123 — weeding  123 — requires  change  of 
land  or  fields  305— this  doubted  306—  great 
quantity  drest  in  one  day  by  one  person  43 — 
dressing,  premium  offered  for  the- best  method  of 
192-  now  chiefly  done  by  machinery  in  Ireland 
124— and  as  cheaply  at  mills  in  some  parts  of 
New-York  124— dressed  by  machinery  better  than 
by  wretting  206,  207 — dressing  by  larce  machi- 
nery and  cost  thereof  301, 306,  414— advantages  of 
05S'—  process  aud  season  for  water  wretting  in  the 


United  States  124 — might  be  steam  wrctted  121 
— water  wrctted  better  than  dew  wretted  206, 
207 — water  wretting  easily  managed— dew  wret- 
ting is  precarious  206 — English  wretting  process 
207— reason  lor  preferring  water  over  dew 
wrctling— slioul  1  be  wivttel  not  roited  270 
— should  be  bleached  before  spinning  249 — 
bleaching  process  206,  358,  414 — not  injured  by 
frosts  of  spring  305 — always  stands  to  form  seeds 
301 — should  always  yield  fibre  and  seed  123— aii 
approved  machine  for  separating  251  — great 
amount  of,  now  annually  imported  into  the  United 
States  375,  414 — a  long  variety  preferable  305 — 
a  premium  crop,  its  cost  and  management  336 
HUNDVS  not  brought  into  general  use  in  Eng- 
land 165,  206--but  small  ones  ai'e  very  useful  io, 
families  30i — these  are  made  in  New-York  by 
Harrison  and  Torrey  344— beautiful  samples  of 
fibre  as  prepared  by,  and  sent  to  the  Editor  344 
— his  water  power  machine  is  very  valuable  301 
MACHINES  for  dressing,  premiums  offered 
for  206 — why  not  so  necessary  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England  165— experiments  to  im- 
prove will  be  useful  209 — those  used  in  New- 
York,  enquired  about  216— cost  and  operation  of 
301- a  large  one  made  by  Hariison  and  Ton'ey 
was  not  useful  216 — one  made  for  the  Philadel- 
pliia  Society,   complicated   and  costly   206 — but 

likel}'   to    prove  satisfactory   224 a  new    brake 

and  scutcherinvcnted  206 — Oey  and  Macdonald's, 
estimate  of  their  cost  and  earnings  306 — certifi- 
cates of  its  operations  301,  305 — Congressional 
report  on  413 — opens  a  new  prospect  to  our  far- 
mers 306 

HUSBANDRY,  remarks  on  causes  now  favouring 

its  extension  109,  115,  124;  269--notice  of  its 
early  progress  in  England  i  10 

SEI'.l),  directions  for  choosing  123-— ought  to  be 

brought  from  distant  countries,  and  chosen  from 
soils  of  opposite  texture  115 — was  originally 
bi'ought  from  Egypt  1 09-— Foreign  is  preferred 
in  Ireland  and  other  countries  116— produces 
best  every  where  116— immense  import  for  sow- 
ing in  Germany — American,  the  amount  export- 
ed has  diminished  109— produces  the  finest  flax 
in   Ireland    1 )  5 

CAKE  ascheap  food  as  seed  6 

JELLY  good  food  for  calves  6,   11,64 — and 

fatting  and  store  cattle  23 

FLIES,  to  protect  horses  from  31 — to  drive  ofT  tur- 
nips 106,  297 

FLOWERS  of  bidbnous  roots,  enlargedby  destroying^ 
the  leaf  bulbs  370 

FLUES,  how  to  form  in  tobacco  houses  200,.  381 

FODDE'J  of  maize  better  than  wheat  or  rye  straw 
52- how  saved  16,54,  111,  197,  376-howto  feed 
134— of  millet,  good  andabimdant  53— of  chicko- 
ry.  Very  good  65 

FOLDING  sheep,  its  fertihzing  effect  favors  the 
plan  of  using  fresh  animal  manure  401 

FORCING  houses,  remarks  on  constructing  and  man- 
aging 27 

FORMAN,  Genl.  T.  M.  on  the  names  of  grasses    399 

FOREST  ti-ees,  ought  now  to  be  planted  throughout 
the  United  States  43-a  varietj  for  sale  416 

FORBSTS,  we  waste  ours  180— this  is  a  cause  of  sick- 
ness.297— onr  fathers  had  to  clear  ofl'  many,  we 
should  spare  the  rost  198— are  very  rare  in  Eng- 
land, and  too  lately  prized  181— the  attempt  of 
king  John  to  destroy  them,  gave  to  England  a 
charter  186 

FRANCE,  Cashmere  downy  goats  introduced  there  by 
patronage^  of  government  167— has  preserved  her 
forests  by  strict  laws,  so  as  to  supply  her  wants 
198— offers  premiums  to  fivor  economy  of  tim- 
ber in  naval  architecture  201— progresses  slowly 
in  agricidtural  improvements  378;  depressed  state 
of  tenants  or  cottagers  in  378 

FREDERICK,  of  Prussia,  advanced  agricidture  in  his 
kingdom  by  judicious  bounties  10* 

FRENCH  cooks  revenge  l'*^ 

FUEfCO  coloring,  directions  for  3t 


FROST,  smuka  prevents  injury  by  390— co.-nes  an- 
nually more  untimely  209- late  and  eaily  occur- 
rence of  in  Maryland  3T— in  South  Carolina*:) 
—  pulverizes  better  than  any  other  ag-ent  6U— ac- 
tion of,  extended  by  ridging-  land  60 

TRUIT,  how  to  hasten  against  walls  26-of  one  kind 
only,  raised  by  entire  villages  in  France  -S— con- 
tains food  for  the  seed,  and  contributes  to  the 
g-rowth  thereof  35j— injured,  but  not  destroyed 
by  the  loss  of  leaves  on  the  trees  '36i 

FRUI  r  trees,  should  be  always  of  the  best  varieties 
102— young  ones  will  not  grow  well  wliere  old 
ones  of  same  species  have  stood  109-tlii3  denied 
191— tan,  whilst  fresh,  invigorates  and  protects 
them  from  insects  117,  312— varieties  for  sale  2j6, 
S!88,  407,  +15— ;ire  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and 
some  profit  283  girdling  forces  them  to  bear 
o62— all  kinds  thrive  in  South  Carolina  330  — 
will  produce  a])ple9  from  seed  in  twelve  years  351 
—should  not  have  their  stalks  trimmed  too  high 
3+2  — scoring-  useful  to  3+2— ringing-  or  girdhng 
injurious  to  31-2- to  cure  diseases  of  cherry 
trees  ;;42.-how  to  plant  3+2 -should  be  staked 
only  one  season  342  -  their  central  buds  or  shoots 
most  mature  370  -why  seedlings  are  slow  and  in- 
grafted quick  to  flower  or  fruit  3G3,  J71— why 
g-rafts  from  seedlings  are  slow  to  bear,  and  grafts 
from  ingrafted  trees  quick  362 — their  vegetation 
beneficially  retarded  in  the  spring  by  tan  +00— 
subsoil  usefully  placed  around  their  stalks      400 

FUKL,  modes  of  economizing  118,  128,  297 

FUNUHOLDEKS,  should  be  taxed        234,  241,  259 


GAILLARD,  J.  D.  on  peas,  pea  vines,  and  fattinp 

hogs  197. 
GALLOWAY    Cattle,   the  Scotch   hornless,  a   good 

breed,  give  very  rich  milk  178. 
GARDF.NS,  the  English  royal,  is  illiberally  conduct- 
ed 25  ;  the  French  national,  is  very  useful   25  ; 
are  necessary  to  comfort  on  farms  102,  285. 
GAltDEN  mould,  characteristics  of  116 

GARDENING,  very  perfect  m  Scotland  383 

GARDEN  seed,  oug-ht  not  to  be  raked  or  harrowed 
but  hoed  in  337  ;  directions  for  chosing-  and  g-a- 
thering  337 
GARNETT,  James  M.  his  address  to  Fredericksburg 
agricultural  society  113  ;  on  the  culture  of  corn 
3+1. 
GARLIC,  destroyed   by  oats  after  corn,  althoug-h  not 

by  other  spring  grain  399 
GAS,  chemical  explanation  of  this  term  320 

GEE,  Thomas,   on  the  advantages  of  Beatson's   bus- 

bandry  223 
GEESE,    directions  for  raising-  and  managing  55— if 

mongrels,  will  not  breed  351 
GEORGAS,  controverts  the  idea  of  superfcctation  351 
GEORGIAN,  on  the  cure  of  rattle  snake  bites         278 
GERMINATION,  its  action  on  the  air  similar  to  tliat 

of  combustion  59 -is  impeded  by  light  CO 

GER^fAN^,  comfortless  state  of  378 

GIBBS,  George,  on  the  causes  of  dry  rot  in  timber 

and  means  of  preventing  it  310 

GIRDLING  branches  of  trees,  makes  tlieni  bear  362, 

36+  ;  but  is  injurious  3+2. 
GLA-^GOW,  manufactories  at,  are  admirably   nerfect 

385  ■     ^ 

GLAUBER  salts,  of  what  formed  320 

GOATS  of  Cashmere,  recently  introduced  into  France 

167 
GOOSEBERRY  bushes,  varieties  for  sale  416 

GOM  r,    remedy    for,   purchased   for  publication   by 

Bonaparte  271  — raw  cotton  alleviates  392 
GOVKRNMf.NT,  of  the  U.  States,  has  been  abused  by 
ambitious  and  avaricious  factions— should  be  the 
equal  nurse  of  its  constituents  132— has  usurped 
a  despotic  power  over  the  whole  property  of 
the  nation  133— can  collect  duties  constitution- 
ally only  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  150  oiig-ht 
to  make  roads  and  canals  297  should  foster 
some  employments  and  discourafje  othei-s  +9 — 
should  countervail  the  boumii  s  and  exclusion  du- 
ties of  other  nations +9- iis  duties  to  the  whole 
ifn-bids  injury  to  a  part  for  the  benefit  of  othera 
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Go,  150,325 — should  not  build  up  corporate  inter- 
ests 325 — the  Roman,  was  proliibited  from  per- 
sonal or  partial  leijislation  132— in  Europe  wed- 
edto  restrictive  policy  291 — of  France,  p-atroniz- 
cd  the  importation  of  Cashmere  downy  goats  167 

GRAIN,  quantity  raised  per  laborer  by  M.  S  •  •  •  in 
Virginia  141 — mode  of  preventing  and  destroy- 
ing weavils  in  119  -readily  gleaned  by  using  horse 
rakes  135 — best  time  for  sowing-  fall  grain  in  S. 
Carolina  156-  best  sown  in  drills  and  subse- 
quently tilled  330 -quantity  threshed  per  day  by 
one  roller  397— should'  farmers  have  th'eir's 
ground  for  sale  379 — how  to  protect  in  stacks 
from  verniin  225— averag-e  pricej  of,  in  Eng-land 
for  sever.d  years  392 

GRAPES,  flourish  in  South  Carolina  163,  330 — mode 
of  galliering  the  scuppernong  333 — are  finest 
when  the  vines  are  planted  in  walks  333— were 
not  indigenous  to  France  58— varieties  of  in  Ma- 
deira 36 — early  kinds  spontaneous  in  Missouri 
36. 

GRAPE  Vines,  how  to  prune  7— how  planted  and 
trained  at  Madeira  35  -and  in  North  Carolina 
332,  333  ;  varieties  for  sale  408,  415, 

GRASSES,  how  to  inoculate  land  with  54- the  blue 
gives  good  pasture  86:  how  to  suppress  119;  more 
profitable  than  grain  even  in  England  102;  are  ea- 
sily sett  by  feeding  ripe  hay  on  fall  grain  139-  the 
English  or  green  sward  excellent,  and  grain 
comes  well  after  it  14U — quantity  required  per 
head  in  soiling  and  how  to  use  it  129,  130 — 
— should  be  mixed  and  sowed  thick  102,  331 — 
and  with  flax  110  bonnets  made  of,  by  American 
ladies  in  imitation  of  Leghorn  159  may  be  cut 
expeditiously  by  a  mowing  machine  200— great 
crop  of  timothy  in  South  Carolina  212- red 
grass  of  South  Carolina  valuable,  orchard  grass 
flourishes  there  212  feather,  grass  and  crab- 
grass  give  perpetual  pasture  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  213  remarks  on  several  237 — 
sliould  be  dressed  with  compost  242— fresh  ma- 
nure best  on  39"> — great  confusion  in  the  names 
of  344 — several  identified  under  different  names 
as  the  same  399  the  crow-foot  an  excellent 
one  in  Georgia  24— ground  bones  an  excellent 
manure  295  Robert  Sinclair's  remarks  on  the 
culture  of  several  359_each  of  their  joints  is  a 
distinct  plant  369. 

GRAVEL,  cured  by  strong  coffee  245,  269 

GRAVES,  orchandlers  refuse,  a  valuable  manure  402 

GRAZING,  incompatible  with  farming  15;  and  fertility 
are  indissolubly  connected  with  good  farming  86 
—how  far  is  it  compatible  with  farming  379 

GREAT  Britain,  enabled  to  sustain  herself  by  her 
manufacturing  power  187 

GREEN  grass,  a  nutritious  native  grass,  which  should 
be  cultivated  237 

GREEN  crops,  benefit  of  ploughing  in  401 

GRIFFIN,  S.  S.  on  the  use  of  horse  rakes  and  scari- 
fiers ;  on  harvest  operations  ;  censures  Tuscaro- 
ra's  strictures  119 

GRISENTHVVAH'E,  W.  on  soils  58,  68  on  manures 
generally  73 — on  specific  manures  89 

GUINEA  corn,  would  be  profitable  in  South  Carolina 
52 — is  very  productive  of  green  food  53 

GUINEA  grass,  immense  yield  of  in  South  Carolina 
331 — perfects  its  seeds  there  331 

GYPSUM,  uniformly  found  by  analysis  in  sanfoin  lu- 
cerne and  clover  ;  as  a  manure  has  net  been  re- 
commended for  the  proper  reasons ;  is  beneficial 
only  to  part;c\ilar  crops  ;  does  not  benefit  wheat, 
barley  or  oats  is  not  injured  by  calcination 
90,  91 — calcined  with  coals  makes  a  good  ma- 
nure for  turnips  91 — is  a  good  manure  for 
flax  116— its  general  utility  questioned  128,  140 
— useless  when  soils  do  not  contain  vegetable 
-substances  ;  hastens  decomposition  or  putre- 
faction 231,  413,  389— every  farmer  should  ex- 
periment with  231— has  become  uncertain  in 
its  effect  2.'i7 -beneficial  on  sanfoin  249-trials 
of  at  Holkham,  England  249,  266— useful  on 
certain  soils  and  crops  277 — composition  of  320 
— mixed  with  ashes  acts  wonderfully  on  corn 
299,  413— this  effect  doubted,  because  mixture 
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gives  no  new  power  to  either— but  by  mixingf 
with  damp  ashes,  is  sowc-a  more  easily  367 
—is  found  inert  by  some  |):-i-iuns  on  cotton 
and  corn  331 — extent  of  its  ustiilness  on  corn 
367— -changes  the  color  of  soils  by  acting  on 
their  oxydes  of  iron  392— should  be  sowed  on 
clover  before  this  is  ploughed  in  381,  413 — con- 
flicting reports  of  its  action  410 — trial  of  i^s 
powers  on  vegetation  411. 
H 

HAIR,  or  Bristles,  use  of  as  a  manure  402 

HA.MBRO  pickle,  receipe  for  making  240 

HAMS,  or  Bacon,  how  cured  in  Burlington,  158  ;  In 
Virginia  300  ;  in  Maryland  341  ;  to  preserve  from 
fly  158  ;  their  goodness  depends  upon  that  of  the 
pork  158,  300  ;  skippers  originate  in,  from  the 
re-absorption  of  first  brine  300;  this  should  run  off, 
3011,  541;  should  be  salted  before  saltpetered  300, 
342  ;  may  be  kept  in  ashes  300  ;  but  these  should 
be  drawn  or  leached  360  ;  may  be  preserved  in 
oats  309  i  from  small  hogs  and  corn  fed  best, 
300  ;  directions  for  smoking  300,  342  ;  to  keep  for 
use  300,  342  ;  to  pack  for  shipping  300  ;  the 
best  are  fair  objects  of  premiums  342  ;  several 
receipes  for  curing  hams  36',  368  ;  effect  of  dif- 
ferent kindsof  food,  on  the  quality  of  414. 

HANGINGS  of  paper,  how  to  clean  7. 

UARD-TIMES,  how  caused  and  who  feel  them  293  ; 
the  right  cure  for  87,  1 13 ;  the  way  to  prevent 
121,  122, 123. 

IL\RRO\VS  and  liakes,  deadly  enemies  to  light 
soils  337. 

HARROWING,  importance  of  being  frequent  30  ;  not 
so  good  as  ploughing  in  seeds  289. 

HARRISON  &  Torrey  make  Bundy's  flax  dressing  ma- 
chines and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements 
344. 

IIARVKSTS,  right  time  for  165  ;  facilitated  by  use  of 
horse  rakes  135,  200  ;  easily  made  by  naked 
.scythes  200  ;  "  of  olden  times"  extolled  by  Ho- 
mer 376  ;  the  Last  in  England  was  very  bad  301. 

HATS,  good  and  cheap  ones  made  of  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton 78. 

HAY,  should  be  given  often  and  in  small  quantities 
to  calves  6  ;  of  clover,  how  to  cure  87  ;  of  peas 
good  and  abundant  52,  96,  196  ;  the  importance 
of  making  in  South  Carolina  156  ;  how  to  make 
tea  of,  for  calves  11  ;  and  mix  with  flax  seed  jelly 
64;  how  should  it  be  packed  for  shipping  64; 
gathered  easily  by  horse  rakes  104,  135  ;  ready 
w.ay  to  draw  to  stacks  111  ;  might  be  cured  by 
machinery  151. 

HEAD  ache,  cure  for  392 

HEAD  of  animals  should  be  small  108 

HEAT,  the  earth  is  a  bad  conductor  of  69  ;  different 
degrees  of  on  same  days  299  ;  necessary  to  vege- 
tation 353  ;  is  the  cause  of  fludity  and  source  of 
motion  353. 

HEART  wood  of  trees,  theory  of  its  formation  ;  has  no 
vegetative  power  363. 

HERB,  Wm.  on  varieties  of  corn  and  its  culture  307. 

HEDGES,  of  thorn,  remarks  on  by  C.  Kirk,  4,5,  117  ; 
time  to  plant,  prune,  trim,  and  dress  4,  118  ;  va- 
cancies how  to  fill  4,  356  ;  necessity  of  annually 
trimming  117;  their  great  durabihty  and  value 
117,  356  ;  superiority  of  plashed  117  ;  what  can 
be  substituted  for  thorns  to  the  south  118. 

Of  cedar,  how  to  raise  from  berries  22 

Of  sword  palmetto,  hov/  could  they  be  raised 

118 

Of  prevet,  attract  myriads  of  insects  357 

Of  Farm  or  Scotch  Winn,  would  they  be  use- 
ful 156 

Premiums  offered  for  the  best  in  North  Carolina 

158 

Exhaust  the  soil,  and  in  old  countries  would  be 

dear  gifts  160 

Agricultural  Societies  ought  to  encourage    the 

raising  of  170 

HEMP,  sown  on  borders  will  protect  other  plants  from 
insects  +00  ;  is  now  well  water  wretted  in  Con- 
necticut 124 ;  its  cultivation  ought  to  be  extended 
in  the  United  States  289,  375  ;  would  be  really  as 
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valuable  as  cotton  ;  soils  suited  to  ;  grows  well  iu 
liigh  latituJ.s  ;  time  of  sgwing;  seed  is  best 
plouslied  in  ;  early  seediiiij  best  ;  should  be 
sown  thick  ;  quantity  of  seed  ;  time  of  pulling  ; 
state  for  stacking  ;  mode  of  dew  wrevting", 
289 ;  is  better  cut  than  pulled  up  ;  attempts 
»t  water  wretting  ;  condition  for  re-stacking  ; 
manner  of  breaking  and  packing  ;  macliine 
commonly  used  for  breaking-  ;  produces  more 
lbs.  per  acre  tlian  tobacco,  costs  fur  less  and 
does  not  interfere  with  other  cro])s  290 ;  la- 
bor and  produce  of  these  crops  contraited  '290, 
291  ;  great  quantities  are  annually  imported  375, 
♦  It;  a  powerful  macliine  invented  to  break  or 
clean  and  an  easy  mode  of  bleaching  discover- 
ed i  these  processes  open  new  views  of  this  crop 
413. 
HEllHEMONT,  N.  on  destroying  weavils  and  prevent- 
ing rust  by  fumes  of  sulphur  119  ;  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  botanical  names  to  describe 
plants,  recommended  to  new  uses  liO. 
IIEKDS'   Grass,  various  names  for  3H  ;  differs  from 

timothy  344. 
HERRINGS,  although  salted  are  a  good  manure  for 

corn  IT 9. 

MEbSl.\N  Fly,  when  first  ob3erve<l   in    the   United 

States,  166,   187  ;  its  subsequent   progi-ess  ]6t"), 

187;   its    several  states  166,  167,  175,  188,  213; 

experiments  made  to  prevent  injuries  fi-om  166, 

175,  188,  189,  213  ;  mode  of  injuring  crop  189  ; 

number  of  swarms  annually  175,  188. 

HIGHLAND  dress,  imposingly  beautiful  383 

HIGHWAYS,  importance  of  improving  them  104 

HILLEN,  T.  gives  an  account  of  his  turnip  crop    308 

HILI.HOUSE,  David  P,  on  hedges  118 

HOBBIES,  in  agriculture  ought  to  be  warily  ridden 

114. 
HOEING,  importance  of  being  frequent  30 

HOGS,  aclieap  food  for  3  ;  how  to  spay  sows  6  ;  how 
to  cure  of  sore  eyes  and  erujitions  19  ;  of  mea- 
sles 7 ;  too  often  badly  penned  ;  should  be  shel- 
tered even  in  the  woods  19  ;  docile  and  easily 
managed  86  ;  are  omniverous  and  should  have 
animal  kitchen  offal  86  ;  largest  breeds  not  best, 
nor  most  profitable  158;  Spanish  breed  excel- 
lent 158  ;  general  remarks  on  feeding,  shelter, 
&c  86,  197  ;  immense  weight  of  one  -40  j  sugar 
used  in  fattening  46  ;  should  be  raised  on  eveiy 
farm  and  on  what  food  86  ;  when  put  to  graze 
should  have  rings  in  their  noses  87  ;  breeds  of  are 
improved  by  crossing  with  small  boars  108  ;  live 
and  nett  weight  of  some  143 ;  effects  of  several 
kinds  of  food  in  fattening  414. 
HOLDERNESS  Cattle,  give  much  but  poor  milk  29 
HOLUiTCH,   Mr.  gives  an  account  of  Bundy's  flax 

dressing  machine,  and  the  process  207. 
HOLES,  method  oi  fixing  screw  augers  to  bore     397 
HOLLAND,  Henry,  on  pise  buildings  4 

UOI.KIIAM,  grand  annual  sheep  slieai-ing  225,  233, 
24i,  249,  257,  265;  exhibition  of  household  man- 
ufactures at  225  ;  Bundy's  flax  dressing  machines 
shewn  in  operation  at  225;  remarks  on  agricul- 
tural distresses  made  there  225,  234,  241,  249  ; 
weight  of  sheep  displayed  2^8  ;  neatness  of  the 
village  and  comfort  of  cottagers  249  ;  experi- 
mental farms  at  249. 
HOMESPUN,  Harriott,  on  drying  peaches  208 

HONEY  DEW,  is  like  mildew  45 

HOPS,  an  excise  is  laid  on  the  growth  of  in  England 
279 — jet  the  culture    increases   in    Sussex  and 
Canterbvuy  districts  279. 
HOP-BEER,  directions  for  making  very  good        271 
HOPSON,  on  woollen  manufactures;   sorting,  scour- 
ing, and  dying  wool  405. 
HORN,  to  stain  like  tortoise  shell  8 

HORNS,  useless  on  cattle  108 

HORN  SHAVING-,  a  good  manure  402 

HORSES,  full  blood,  crossed  with  the  cart  breed,  give 
useful  offspring  2 — are  often,  and  injudiciously 
clothed  19  -  how  to  protect  from  flies  31 — to  cure 
of  botts  52 — must  be  kept  in  sufficient  enclos- 
ures during  summer,  in   Marjlaud  94 — are   ex- 


pensive, but  favorite  stock  141 — cost  more  to 
feed  them,  than  labourers  141 — of  activity  and 
strength  more  valualile  than  high,  heavy  ani- 
mals 177 — description  of  a  good  farm  or  cart 
horse  177 — mode  of  winter  feeding-  227 — fed  on 
meal,  consume  one-third  less  than  on  whole 
grain  198 — too  often  allowed  to  be  .abused  219, 
227— too  many  kept  on  farms  219,  227 — need 
not  be  handsome  on  larms  229 — cure  for  yellow 
water  in  232— of  different  sizes,  preferred  in 
dillcrent  states  220— for  farm  use,  should  be  but 
light  in  the  blood  220 — raised  for  sale,  should  be 
the  best  blood  220 — compared  with  oxen  22U — 
our  breeds  of,  too  much  neglected  346 — their 
line  of  draft  should  be  regari'ed  in  attaching  them 
to  work  235 — how  disposed  of  after  death,  in 
England  295 — one  of  pigmy  size  300 — Arabian, 
on  large  mares  have  improved  the  English  breeds 
108 — the  Arabian  are  the  most  perfect  forms 
in  the  world  109 — are  often  marked  on  the 
back  351 — Flanders  mares,  h.ave  improved  their 
cart  breed  108 — which  was  founded  on  Holland 
mares  177 — Tom  breed  of  Maryland,  excellent 
under  the  saddle  142 — Hunters,  the  old  Eng- 
lish  produced  by  blooded  anim;\ls  and  Cleveland 
bays  24 — Arrow,  a  Maryland  prize  horse  offered 
for  sale  312 — Exile,  an  imported  Cleveland  bay 
stallion  described  24 — further  described  and 
offered  for  sale  384. 
HORSE-POWER,   capacity  of  a  single   horse  to  act 

against  a  given  weight  stated  229. 
HO'tSE  RAKES,  very  useful  in  harvesting  hay  and 

grain  13S,  200. 
HORTICULTURAL,  facts  would   be  gratefully   re- 

ceived  and  published  302. 
HOUriCULTURAL  Societies,  great  advantages  flow 
from  their  establishment  25  ;  transactions  of  the 
London  25  ;  of  the  New  Y'nrk  224. 
HOT-BEDS,  miumer  of  making — manure  best  for — 
should  be  watered  daily — care  necessary  to  pro- 
tect 390,  391. 
HOT-IIOUSES,  remarks  on  their  construction,  heat- 
ing, &c.  27. 
HOSTILITY  of  Plants,  to  each  other  noticed  4,  5. 
HOVEN  CATTLE,  how  to  cure  216. 
HUANACA  of  Peru,  will  intennix  with  Llama,  Alpa- 
ca and  common  sheep— may  be  easily  domesticat- 
ed— is  the  swiftest  animal  of  Peru  95. 
HUBBARD  John  W.  could  not  get  his  live  stock  to 

eat  mangel  wurtzel  55. 
HUGHES  John,  on  cur'mg  bacon  341  ;  on  cultivation 

of  corn  374. 
HUNGARIAN  Peasants,  wretched  state  of  378. 
HYACINTH,    its    mode    of    producing  new    flower 
bulbs— supposed  to  perish  in  a  few    years  or  die 
annually — the  flowers  of  the  succeeding)  ear  dis- 
cernible in  the  bulbs  370. 
HYDKS,  spiral  straw  cutter  80. 

HYDROGEN,  a  very  active  food  of  plants  393,  396; 
acts  most  powerfully  on  vegetation  410  ;  proba- 
bly evolved  by  light  and  vegetable  economy 
253  ;  obtainable  from  the  clay  of  marl  385. 
HYLTON  William,  describes  the  Jamaica  process  of 
Rum  distillation  374. 


lMPOUNI)IN"(;  trespassing  cattle,  libw  to  be  done'  i 
Marvland  M. 

IMPORTATIONS  of  live  stock  into  the  United  States 
17,  98,  112,  119,  133,  UO,  142,  152,  158,244. 
269,277. 

INDEPKNt'ENCE  of  Sp.inisli  America  will  opsn  new 
sources  of  commerce  75. 

INDIGESTION,  causes  of  and  cures  for  193.  195. 
392. 

INUIGO,  how  made  of  pastel  or  woad  78  ;  dircctlorLS 
for  making  from  indigo  plant  as  done  iu  Bengal ; 
prices  of,  during  a  series  of  years ;  may  again 
become  worthy  of  culture  in  the  U.  S.  349  ;  its 
quality  depends  chiefly  on  skill  of  manufacturer ; 
corn  ground  adapted  to  the  growth  of;  sown  at 
several  periods;  time  and  directions  for  cutting; 
should  not  get  bruised  ;  nor  heated  ;  mode  of 
placing  in  vats  ;  steeping  ;  fermenting  ;  racking  ; 
beating  ;  precipitating  ;  boiling  350  ;  refining  ; 
draining;  framing;  pressing;  cutting  into  cakes; 
and  di'jing  351. 

Blue  dye,  only  to  be  fixed  in  the  woad-vat  406. 

INDUSTRY,  should  be  encouraged  by  government 
in  all  departments  122. 

INGERSOLL,  Mr.  Edward,  his  review  of  "  protect- 
ing duties"  reviewed  182. 

INGKAFFING,  theory  of  growth  consequent  on  363. 

Fruit  trees,  a  very  ancient  practice  '377. 

INGKAHAM,  D.  on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
indigo  350. 

INOCULATING  land  with  grasses;  easily  done  54; 
why  advantageous  225,  249  ;  Mr.  Coke  thinks  fii- 
vorably  of  it  266. 

INSECTS,  kept  oft' fruit  trees  by  tan  fresh  from  vits 
117. 

INTELLECTUAL  improvement,  a  measure  that 
would  have  impeded  it,  passed  one  house  of  Con- 
gress 323. 

INTERNAL  improvements,  proposed  in  South  Ca- 
rolina 200  ;  the  U.  States  government  ought  to 
make  them  121,  230,  297  ;  they  would  hasten  ag- 
ricultural improvements  230 — value  of  railwaj-s 
256 — have  secured  trade  to  Richmond  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  canals  412— and  to  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimni'e  bj*  turnpike  roads  412. 

IRELAN'^,  its  soil  is  inexhaustible  110 

IRON,  progress  of  its  manufacture  in  the  U.  States 
303 — its  manufacture  should  be  encouraged  50— 
cheapest  to  farmers  when  made  in  their  neigh- 
borhood and  obtained  in  exchange  for  produce 
50— oxydes  of,  important  in  soils  392— carbonates 
of,  changed  by  combustion  392,  393. 

IRRIGATION,  beneficial  to  gTasses  212 

ISATIS,  see  woad. 

ISINGLASS,  quantity  and  how  used  to  fine  wine  at 

Madeira  36. 
1.  T.  A.  on  guinea  corn,  manure  of  swine,  &c.  53 


ICE,  when  to  expect  its  formation  299 

ILLINOIS  State,  cotton  will  flourish  in  407 

IMPLEMKNTS,  Agricultural;  a  factory  to  makeithcm 
in  North  Carolina  would  be  profitable  53  ;  far- 
mers should  favor  improvements  of  57,  58,  170  ; 
hints  for  improving  and  preserving,  very  desira- 
ble 379  ;  important  improvements  on,  and  in  the 
use  of  .^8 ;  an  expimding  double  plough  and 
horse  hoe  very  useful  61 ;  hand  mills  for  farm  use 
very  desirable  80  ;  Hyde's  straw  cutter  noticed 
80;  report  on  several  by  the  Marvland  Society  99; 
English,  imported  for  sale  by  E-  S.  Thomas  99  ; 
Beimel's  seed  drill  123  ;  should  be  good,  be  kept 
in  order,  and  iu  a  proper  and  certain  place  lo2, 
170  ;  should  in  winter  be  prepared  for  spring- 
use  243  i  for  sale  104,  256,  312,  344,  408. 

s 


JACOKS,  Jno.  IL  on  the  wild  or  black  pea,  and  wast- 
ing of  river  banks  6. 

JACK  Ass,  from  -M.ajorca,  for  sale  72 

JA.MESTOWN  weed,  probably  produces  intermit- 
tent fevers  297. 

JASPi'.R,  Wm.  censures  the  use  of  Latin  phrases  in 
the  American  Farmer  22. 

JEFFKRSON,  Thom.as,  recommends  the  cultivation 
of  olives,  capers,  figs,  mulberries,  and  discourag- 
es the  raising  of  grapes  for  wine  294 — extols  thie 
broad  tailed  mountain  sheep  of  Tunis  320. 

JEFFREY'S,  Geo.  W  on  deep  ploughing  and  culture 
of  corn  39 — communications  furnished  by  351, 
375. 

JERSEV-M.\N,  thoughts  on  procuring  seed  corn, 
wheat  and  melons  237. 

JESSAMIN*:,  French  mode  of  obtaining  the  essence 
from  357. 

JONES,  Gen.  Calvin,  on  bene  seed  and  its  oil  150 — 
on  indigestion,  injurious  nature  of  coffee  193— 
describes  Weir's  cave  273-  -on  Scuppemo/ig 
grapes  and  wine  332,  333. 
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CONTEXTS. 


JONES,  Charles,  after  trial,  approves  Eastman's  cy- 
linder straw  cutter  327, 

JONES,  John  A.  directs  how  to  spay  sows  6 

JONES,  Commodore  and  Capt.  Packwood  present  to 
the  Editor  a  pair  of  broad  tailed  Tunisian  sheep 
320. 

_(»»»♦»•  jj  Q„  ^i,g  value  and  preservation  of  ruta 
bag-a  55. 

JOHNSON,  Judge,  extracts  from  an  essay  delivered 
by  163. 

JUMP,  an  extraordinary  leap  288 


K*'**A.  denies  lunar  influence  on  veg-etables  and 
animals  222,  287. 

KEY,  H.  G.  S.  enquires  about  portable  mills  10 

KILNS,  Lossing's  patent,  for  burning-  lime  in,  very 
useful  157— egg-  shaped,  perpetual  draw  kilns 
best  3S8— for  burning  lime,  how  construct  them 
88.  105— are  not  necessary  to  farmers  135. 

KING,  L.  on  the  efficacy  of  scull  cap  in  nervous  dis- 
eases 30:2. 

KIKK,  Caleb,  on  hedges  4,  5,  117— on  the  use  of 
the  improved  horse  rake  135— on  flax  dressini;: 
machines  165 — on  the  different  kinds  of  mill 
stones  238 — on  weavil  and  means  of  extirpating 
245. 

KNIGHT,  T.  A.  President  of  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, London,  his  great  usefulness  25 — his  opinion 
of  the  causes  of  rust  27. 

KNO  WLi'.DGE  of  first  causes,  not  to  be  attained     59 

KONTZ,  Col  account  of  his  hydraulic  engine,  which 
elevates  water  for  farm  purposes   U)l. 

KYLOES,  an  excellent  breed  of  small,  Scotch  cattle, 
which  fatten  easily  18. 

L. 

LABOR,  we  should  bestow  it  on  less  land  57  ;  ouglit 
to  be  equalized   throughout   the  year   on  farms 
164,  330;  economy  and   distiibution   of,  impor- 
tant 379. 
LABORS  lis,  cost  less  to  feed  than  horses  141. 

of  Europe,  wretched  state  of  378. 

LAND^,  the  old,  have  many  advantages  to  compen- 
sate for  improving  them — modes  and  means  156; 
are  manured  more  easily  than  new  lands  are 
cleared  156,  169,  171;  they  .should  be  restored 
to  fertility,  so  that  forests  may  be  preserved  198  ; 
low  or  wet  are  easily  made  dry  enough  130; 
should  be  ridged  and  water  furrowed  219;  rela- 
tive produce  of,  in  corn  and  wheat  292;  manner 
of  breaking  \ip  new  ground  281  ;  farmers  should 
cultivate  less  gTound  and  do  it  better  57  ;  quan- 
tity on  which  one  person  might  be  supported  57  ; 
136  ;  they  tire  of  clover  in  Bngland  and  elsewhere 
62 ;  this  is  a  happy  provision  of  nature  calling  for 
manure  and  deep  ploughing  86  ;  are  bad  conduc- 
tors of  heat  69;  specifically  manured,  might  per- 
petually grow  particular  crops  to  great  ailvan1;ige 
92  ;  well  cultivated  can  alone  be  profitable  139  ; 
how  to  improve  when  exhausted  375  j  me.ans  of 
reguhu-ly  improving  402  ;  advertised  for  sale  64, 
88,  236,  296,  344,  408. 
LANDHOLDERS,  interested  in   having  the  laws  of 

mortgage  amended  in  Maryland  25 1-. 
LAW  John,  on  the  Maryland  law  of  tresp.ass  92. 
LAW  Thomas,  his  address  to  Prince  George's  county 
society  12!  ;  on  turnip  fly  and  o.it  fodder    ll'6; 
recommends  raising  tobacco  plants   in    hot  beds 
389. 
LATIN,  the  use   of  this  language   in  the   American 

Farmer  censured  22 
LEAVES,  are   the  respiratory  oigans  of  plants  242, 
362,  36  5;  theory  of  their  formation   and  growth 
353,  3.54,  362  ;  hght,  essential  to  prepare  the  air 
for  them  to  breathe  'i42;  generate  many  embryon 
leaves  in  summer,  so  that  when  a  first  sett  is  de- 
stroyed «  second  instantly  succeeds  362. 
LEAP,  an  extraordinary  one  288. 
"  LEA!',NEii  A,"  reports  liis  experiments  with  s:ilt 
on  coi-n,  and  asks  the  result  of  sowing  ruta  baga 
in  May  155. 


LESCALLIER,  on   the  preservation  of  timber    181. 

LEGHORN  BONNET-,  how  made  of  gtraw,  wheat 
distributed  to  raise  it  52;  imitated  with  grass  by 
American  ladies  159  ;  price  of  straw  imported 
from  Italy  into  Great  Biitain  to  make  them  159. 

LIBUAIUES  Agricultural,  should  be  established  285, 
3!  5. 

Miscellaneous,  ought  to  procure  more  Agi'icul- 

tural  works  3*5. 

Botanical,  ingenious  formation  of  a  wooden  one 

308. 

LIBEI4TY  of  conscience,  and  right  of  property  in- 
vaded by  abolition  zealots  340. 

LICE,  on  poultry  destroyed  by  greasing  55  ;  how  to 
drive  ofl'  cabbiiges  338. 

LIGHT,  influence  of,  on  vegetation  228,  253,  even  of 
torches  228;  excess  of,  destructive  to  new  shoots 
or  buds  suddenly  exposed  thereto  242 ;  its  action 
on  plants  enables  them  to  decompose  carbonic 
acid  gas  92  ;  is  unfavorable  to  germination,  but 
is  subsequently  essential  to  vegetables  and  is  the 
cause  of  their  colour,  odour.  Sec.  60,  92. 

LIME,  magnesian  suspends  vegetation  7  ;  for  rough 
casting',  ought  to  be  long  previously  slacked  34; 
hastens  the  decomposition  of  org'anic  matters  75, 
92,  388;  can  ground  oyster  shells  be  substituted 
for  it,  as  manure  84  ;  how  should  kilns  be  con- 
structed for  burning  88,  05  ,  directions  for  burn- 
ing without  using  kilns  i35;  hydrosulphuret  of,  a 
specific  manure  for  lurjiips  91  ;  forms  no  part  of 
any  plant,  usefid  where  organic Tegetable  matter 
abounds,  applied  to  animal  matter  evolves  amonia 
92;  might  be  useluUy  employed  in  Shennandoah 
valley  105 ;  found  in  New  York,  fit  to  make  hy- 
draulic mortar  1 52  ;  burned  expeditiously  in  Loss- 
ing's  kiln  157  ;  a  wash  may  be  made  of  to  pre- 
serve wood  172;  converts  the  oxalic  acid  of  sorrel 
into  a  fertilizing  salt  80  ;  usefully  washed  on  ap- 
ple trees  207  ;  fresh  slacked,  will  destroy  insects 
288;  carbonate  of,  esseniial  to  fertility  AS;  excess 
of,  causes  sterihty  389,  315  ;  salts  of,  a  probable 
cause  of  fertile  neutral  soils  316  ;  their  presence 
proved  310;  ashes  contain  some,  and  difi'erent 
quantites  found  in  different  plants  316;  its  modes 
of  fertih^ing  314,  315,  316— properly  applied  in- 
durates limber  .ill — quantity  of,  consumed  by 
crops  per  acre,  ascertained  318 — definitions  of 
carbonate  3 19 — of  sulphate,  phosphate  and  caus- 
tic 32o.-.sometinies  useless  on  corn  and  cotton 
331 made  caustic  by  fire  3S7 — and  then  con- 
tains caloric  or  matter  of  heat,  phosphorus  and 
alkali  388— reabsorbs  carbonic  acid  from  water 
and  atmosphere  36(---sulphurous  particles  obtain- 
able from — is  soluble  in  seven  hundred  parts  of 
water — quantity  of  to  be  applied  per  acre — when 
most  beneficial — does  no  good  on  poor  sands- 
strong  attraction  for  inflammable  bodies;  renders 
carbon  soluble  in  w.ater — importance  of  effectual, 
ly  burning— should  be  applied  caustic  on  old  or 
new  land — resolves  organic  bodies  into  mucus — 
on  improved  lands  should  be  slacked  before  ap- 
plied— directions  fur  slacking — whilst  caustic  is 
anti-septic,  but  carbonized,  promotes  putrefac- 
tion—should be  applied  dry,  and  when  hand  is 
•'  dry  best  applied  in  summer  and  superficij»lly, 
and  the  quantity  must  depend  on  the  soil  388 — 
better  manure  for  waste  or  old  fields  than  dung 
389— in  burned  earth,  calcined  and  made  more 
fertihzing  391. 
LIMESTONE,  of  fawn  color,  generally  has  mcagnesia 
in  it;  of  bluefracture,  never  has  388— pulverized 
or  broken,  a  valuable  manure  389. 
L.  J.  W.  enquiries  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  different 

gi-ains  as  animal  food  407. 
LINCOLN,  Jno   W.  on  preservation  of  bacon         309 
LINE  of  draft,  an  important  point  in  attaching  ani- 
mals to  carriages  235. 
LINEN  manufacture,   ought  to   be  encouraged  and 
may  soon  be  greatly  extended   in  the  V.  States 
125,  306— great  additional  value  given  by,  to  the 
small  weight  of  flax  yi  a  piece  of  Irish  linen  3U6. 


LINEN  Trade,  magnitude  of  the  European  125 

LINSEED  Oil  and  onion  juice,  cure  horses  of  botts 
52. 

LIVE  Stock,  imported  into  the  United  States  17,  98, 
112,  119,  133,  140,  142,  152, 158,  244,  269,  277  — 
are  often  cruelly  left  without  shelter  19 — origin  of 
the  leeswater  breed,  and  its  great  excellence  19 
— profitable  only  when  well  kept  162-necessity 
of  improving  in  most  districts  170 — should  often 
have  salt  given  to  them  227 — the  best  breeds  of 
should  be  preferred  by  farmers  285 — many  ad- 
vantages exist  in  South  CaroUna  for  raising  and 
improving  331. 

LIVE  Oaks  ;  the  U.  S.  government  ought  to  protect 
their  forests  of,  from  waste  209. 

LLAMA,  of  Peru  ;  yields  some  fine  wool,  is  a  docile 
and  excellent  beast  of  burthen,  goes  months 
without  water  ;  its  kid  is  excellent  food,  76 

LOAMS,  definition  of,  320;  may  be  heavily  marled 
■   with  benefit,  386. 

LOCUSTS,  may  one  day  be  very  destructive,         189 

LOCUS  T  TREES,  the  honey,'  yield  in  Mis.souri  a 
gum  resembling  the  Arabic,  56  ;  should  be  cul- 
tivated for  posts,  284  ;  how  to  prepare  seeds  of 
for  planting,  325. 

LOGS  kept  cylindrical,  not  so  apt  to  crack  as  if  hew- 
ed into  other  forms,  397. 

LOMBARDS,  their  wretched  state,  378 

LONDON  Horticultural  Society,  transactions  of,     25 

LOOMS,  Mr.  Well  .s,  improved  patent  machine,   240 

LOOKEUS-ON,  remarks  by,  on  Canals  in  New  York 
and  other  states,  403,  411. 

L**»*  P,  on  fruit  trees,  400 

LOWELL,  John,  on  the  culture  of  sweet  potatoes  in 
Massachusetts,  245,  268 ;  address  on  new  tariff' 
to  agricultural  societies,  364. 

LUCERN,  contains  gypsum,  which  is  a  specific  ma- 
nure for  it,  90  ;  great  growth  and  repeated  cut- 
tings of,  in  S.  Carolina,  213,  254  ;  horses  support- 
ea  on  a  small  patch  of,  213;  seed  required  per 
acre,  213  ;  salivates  horses  at  times,  254,  277; 
valuable  for  soiling,  213,  254. 

LUNGS,  importance  of  their  being  large,  mode  of  se- 
curing this  by  crossing  breeds,  108 

LUPINS,  the  white  are  a  good  enclosing  crop,  271, 
328;  and  Buckwheat,  preferred  in  France  and 
Spain  for  enclosing  green,  331, 

LUPINE  LL A  of  Italy,  is  saintfoin,  120. 

LUXURIES,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  123;  of  foreign 
orig-in,  ought  not  to  be  used,  259  ;  attempts  to 
suppress  them  ineffectual,  stupid  and  absurd  323, 
366  ;  these  attempts  weigh  heavily  on  the  poor 
and  the  treasury,  323. 

LYE,  may  prevent  smut,  140;  will  destroy  unpleasant 
empyreuma  in  molasses  and  sweets,  374. 

M. 

M J.  on  the  treatment  of  our  live  stock  19--on 

slate  roofs,  as  the  best  and  cheapest  119. 

McADAM  on  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  an 

•       excellent  publication  152. 

MACDONALD,  invents  a  flax  dressing  machine,  and 
builds  one  for  Mr-  Dey  301--wliich  a  committee 
of  congress  reports  favorably  on,  &c.  413. 

MACGRERGOK,  .lames,  on  burning  lime  135 

MACHINERY,  great  augmentation  of  the  laboring 
power  of  England,  caused  by  122 — to  spin  very 
fine  fla.x  thread,  ought  to  be  invented  125 — for 
dressing  flax  very  desirable  124— -ought  to  be 
adapted  to  weave  linen  by  water  power  125 — 
importance  of  its  being  adapted  to  the  contem- 
pla;  ed  miuiufacture  405. 

Agricultural,  extravant  prices  demanded  for,  even 

in  England— the  rolhng  harrow,  a  good  imple- 
ment 225— for  threshing  wheat,  kept  for  sale  296 
—see  flax--for  cleaning  clover  seed,  invented  400 

MADISON,  President,  recommended  a  national  cur. 
rency  121. 

MADEll'A  Island,  its  dicovery — dimensions— great- 
est elevation— snow  falls  on  its  mountains — but 
its  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  Charleston,  So, 
Ca. — is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  hence  thegoodne»s 
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of  its  wiiu-s  ,'..)---po|iMl;itinn  of,  niul  tlicir  £;real 
use  of  wine — Hniuial  pnxluction  »iiil  e.\|ioi't  of 
vine — pieat  intcrcoiu'se  with  the  V.  States— su- 
peislilions  of  its  farmers  36. 

XIAi;NF.SIA,  its  composition  320— a  little  thrown  into 
bnckwl\(:it  batter  niiikes  the  rakes  sweat  .>4J— 
in  small  quantity  favorahlo  to  vegetation  oy<J — 
trial  of  as  manure  4H — when  calcined  is  destnio- 
tive  to  plants  oSS. 

JIAGNESIAN  lime,  not  the  best  for  inanure  " — be- 
fore calcination  is  never  blue  088. 

MAHAcorn,  or  niai/.e,  very  pro<iuctive  ISJ 

*IAH0(;ANV,  how  to  polish  7 

>l***'*  .T.  on  the  peerag-e  of  En.Erland  168 

MAI.MSEV  wine,  is  made  of  very  ripe  jjrapes,  and 
is  sweetened  36. 

MALT-DUST,  a  g-ood  manure  409 

MAF.TING,  is  impeded  by  li.arht  60 

MANGLE  VVurtzel,  reported  crops  of  38,  46,  61,  293, 
303,  309,  '3S^> — their  value  as  food  compared 
with  other  crops  38,  39,  309 — live  stock  are  fond 
of  39,  61,  22r,  293,  30>,  383— some  animals 
would  not  eat  any  50- Gen.  Beaison's  experi- 
ments with  46,  ;">!- thrives  even  in  tropical  lati- 
tudes 46 — insects  do  not  iiijure  it  51,  61  -  is  tliere 
a  spurious  kind  of  55  remarks  on  the  culture  of 
46,  61,  293,  29J— easily  harvested  61— how  pre- 
served 61,  335 — diH'erent  kinds  of  293 — niigbt 
grow  between  corn  rows  294 — turnips  miyht 
grow  between  drills  of  -93,  294 — a  large  one 
presented  to  the  Editor  3o3.-special  reports  of 
a  crop  and  its  use  309— premium  crop,  cost  and 
management  335-  -excellent  for  sheep — manner 
of  feeding  384. 

MANILLA  cotton  seed,  a  few  received  and  distri- 
buted-TH. 

MANUAL  power,  its  capacity  to  overcome  resis- 
tance 229. 

MANUFACTURES,  domectic  ;  report  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  in  favor  of  protecting  41,  ■!9-.- 
are  soon  made  cl-.cap  by  tempor.iry  prohibition  of 
foreinn  and  by  home  competition — of  iron  and 
wool,  ought  to  be  particylarly  favored  41,  50-- 
are  checked  in  the  U.  States  by  the  export  boun- 
ties of  other  governments  50 — should  be  pro- 
tected as  commerce  lias  been  and  against  foreign 
rivalship  SO,  .^1,  1'22,  291 — are  often  patroni,'i.d 
upon  wrong  principles  268-~patronized  \olunt;i- 
rily  by  agricultur;d  societies  67,  260,  268,  305. — 
enormous  cost  of  protecting  them  paid  by  the 
people  of  the  U.  States  in  duties,  and  modes  of 
calculating  this  182,  18-,  366— thrive  best  when 
left  to  individual  enterprize  103 — folly  and  evil 
coiisenuences  of  government  attempts  to  foster 
32"*,  323,  324— probable  cost  or  waste  of  these  at- 
teinots  324 — progress  of  in  Massachusetts  260. 

Of  Iron,  progress  of  in  the  U.  States  303 

Of  Flax,  ought  to  be  encouraged — great  value  of 

to  Ireland  306 — into  excellent  sail  cloth,  at  Pat- 
terson, New  Jersey,  near  New  York  109, 112. 

Of  Paper,  sho\dd  be  formed  as  in  China,   from 

new  materials  310. 

. Of  Wool,  are  encouraged  and  extending  310— 

but  now  badly  made  in  the  United  States — he- 
cause  of  tlie  difficulty  in  getting  workmen  for  the 
several  brandies  of  finishing  405 — how  to  dye 
them  beautiful  fast  blue  106. 

Foreign,  duties  on  some,  ought  to  be  increased 

356. 

Household,  extent  of  in   Virginia   115 — ought  to 

be  especially  eticoiiraged  1'.'3,  285. 

MANUFACTUHEUS  ;  create  the  best,  because  the 
nearest  market  for  agricultural  produce,  42,  50  ; 
competition,  which  they  have  to  overcome,  50, 
51  ;  "heir  success  beneficial  and  interesting  to 
our  fanners,  78,  356 ;  wretched  state  of,  when 
dependent  on  capitalists,  151,  and  generally  in 
Europe,  366;  unfortunately  do  not  gain  what  is 
takcnfrom  other  classes  for  tlieir  protection,  183; 
ofl'cr  a  bitter  pill  to  agriculturists,  114;  should  as- 
sociate to  reward  their  mosi  ingenious artists,217; 
the  London  society  gives  sucli  encouragements, 


159;  eml)o<lied  they  often  gain  undue  advanta 
ges,  241  ;  their  interesls  best  advanced  by  tlieir 
own  skill  and  industry  ;  are  now  successful  in  the 
United  States,  and  respecued,67  ;  banished  from 
France,  this  impoverished  heragriciiRurists,  122; 
only  a  portion  of  them  desire  a  monopoly  of 
supply,  1)0,  155  ;  should  be  encouraged  by  agri- 
culturists,  285;  why  some  are  not  gaining,  366; 
only  just  foundation  on  which  to  hope  for  encou- 
ragement ;  where  are  they  to  come  from,  who 
could  consume  the  surplus  agricultural  produce 
of  the  U.  S.  365 ;  should  understand  their  busi- 
ness at  first  thoroughly;  foreign  not  fit  for  super- 
inlendauts  or  man;igers,  405  ;  a  society  of,  pe- 
tition Congress  for  patronage,  356. 

M.VNUFACTUKIES,  are  in  Europe  the  abode  of  dis- 
ease, poverty  aaid  misery,  1U3;  prosperity  of,  at 
Wallham,  125;  prematurely  reared  in  the  U. 
St;ite5,  151 ;  their  establishment  favors  a  dense 
and  refined  state  of  society,  187;  excessive  boun- 
ties \»ould  injure,  261  ;  wretched  and  immoral 
population  immediately  dependent  on,  366  ;  im- 
portance of  fostering  them  ;  their  multiplication 
will  give  us  command  of  the  S.  Am.  trade,  356  ; 
capitalists  owning,  would  alone  reap  the  national 
bounty,  3(J6  ;  requisites  for  a  manager  in  405  ; 
practices  in  foreign,  very  difi'ereiit  from  Ameri- 
can, 405. 

MANURES,  best  and  most  made  from  as  many  cattle 
as  can  be  well  kept  5  ;  straw  is  a  great  source  of 
45;  and  may  be  applied  fresh  127,  411;  ett'ects  of 
different  kinds  on  a  green  crop  46  ;  their  nature 
must  be  better  understood  56,  59  ;  their  solubi- 
lity essential  59,  73,  276  ;  are  durable  and  slow 
according-  to  their  firmness  276  ;  are  useful  as 
fernier.tatives,  fluxes  or  pabulums  392  ;  some  are 
useful  merely  by  altering  the  texture  of  soils 
C9  ;  all  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  hydro- 
gen 410  ;  necessary  elements  of  73  ;  heavy  dress- 
"ing  of,  have  been  paid  for  by  a  single  crop  6i'  ; 
nmst  be  in  part  animal  to  produce  good  gram  S5, 
86  ;  plants  require  difierent  and  peculiar  kinds 
of  89  ;  and  their  specific  application  warrants  the 
perpetuity  of  crops  91  ;  best  depth  to  apply  103  ; 
aespised  bj'  Russian  peasants  and  by  Jews  378 , 
but  .are  the  beginning  and  props  of  agricultural 
improvement  169,  275  ;  will  force  trees,  but  even- 
tually destroy  them  280;  quantity  that  by  good 
management  may  be  accimiulated  402  ;  care  ne- 
cessary to  increase  and  prepare  5,  73,  89,  17+, 
237,275,  276,  337,351,  3?tl,  3S5,  393.  400;  this 
and  their  adaptation  to  crops  and  soils  may  be 
aided  by  science  7 1,  172,  230;  they  should  be 
apphed  before  they  ferment  5,  74,  75,  10,3,  127, 
173,  395,  396,  401  ;  best  crops  to  apply  them  on 
103  ;  unfermented  are  most  lasting  103  ;  and 
should  be  turned  under  by  a  skim  plough  395, 
395  ;  ascertained  waste  of  by  fermentation  74, 
75,  103,  .395,  396  ;  should  be  applied  in  different 
states  to  different  crops  and  various  soils  231, 
276  ;  for  corn  best  applied  around  the  hills  367  ; 
for  gardens,  should  be  old ;  of  hogs  is  best  and 
of  cattle  next  337. 

Heaps,  should   be   kept   low  and   made    in   the 

fields  for  fallow  crops  5  ;  making'  these  heaps 
thought  to  be  wasteful  and  unscientific  74. 

Compost  pies  should  be  made  of,  and  are  easily 

175,  23.~,  266,337;  these  should  ferment  veiy 
slowlv  3  j7. 

Old    and   fresh  relative  value  of  231,  237,    276, 

351  ;  usefulness  of  fresh  impaired  by  drought 
395. 

Gaseous,  preserved  by  fine  tilth  and  rains  69 

Farm  yard,  wasted   by  .any  change  prior  to  their 

being  applied  74,  75  ;  an  estimate  of  their  cost  is 
desirable  319  ;  how  to  apply  on  winter  fallows 
61  ;  expense  of  hauling  out  suggests  the  use  of 
ambulatory  stables  128  ;  or  should  be  hauled  out 
in  one  horse  carts  386  ;  cannot  permanently  im- 
prove soils  of  defective  mineral  constitution  313. 

Animal;  necessary  to  wheat  crops  89  ;  and  should 

be  exclusively   applied  to  them  90 ;  hasten  the 


fermentation  of  vegetable  75  ;  urine  of,  the  only 
manure  ni>w  used  that  afl'ords  nitrogen  f<9  ;  bones 
gTcMinil  are  a  very  good  one  295  ;  should  be 
ploughed  in  as  fast  as  spread  402  ;  from  cattle 
ruined  by  exposure  337 ;  from  hogs  much  and 
good  may  be  saved  53,  87,  I7G  ;  and  is  the  very 
best  for  gardens  337  ;  from  sheep,  how  to  accu- 
mulate  fc7  ;  and  is  hotter  than  horse  or  cattle 
341. 

Fossil  ;  tend  to  sink,  others  to  rise  396  ;  this  de- 
termines the  right  depth  to  apply  103. 

Woody  ;  slow,  durable  anrl   excellent,  but  often 

wasted  by  burning  ve.gctable  covers  75. 

Calcareous,  hasten  the  putrefaction  of  other  386  ; 

tend  lo  create  permanent  fertility  314,  315,  316, 
317,  318  ;  their  application  need  not  be  frequent 
317  ;  their  proper  quantity  depends  on  vegetable 
matters  present  in  soils  319. 

Prize  e,s,say  on,  by  Ar.  Young  38.5,  393,  401,  409. 

MANURING  old  land,  easier  than  preparing  new 
land  169  ;  and,  is  by  enclosing  more  easily  done 
than  by  soiling  173. 

MARCH,  J.  \V.  reports  his  ruta  baga  crop  307 

MARKET,  "  the  home,"  is  nearest  and  best  42,  49  ; 
\ii"vevi/  -well,"  but  having  the  foreign  too, makes 
it  better  .i65  ;  is  made  partially  extensive  by  high 
duties  on  cotton  goods  +3 ;  enlarges  as  society 
prospers  50 ;  now  needs  no  legislative  care  155  ; 
should  be  fostered  by  agriculturi.sts  187. 

"  The  foreign,"  its  great  extent  is  proved  by  our 

exports,  and  could  not  be  destroyed  without  ruin 
to  agriculturists  365. 

MARL,  niig-ht  be  found  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  Md. 
63 — dilferent  kinds  of  199,  385 — resembles  clay 
— profitably  applied  — probably  abounds  in  lime- 
stone districts  199 — experiments  with  317,  318 — 
will  not  improve  naked  land -directions  for  ap- 
plying and  estimates  of  cost  and  results  319 -de- 
finition of  the  term  320-  this  is  so  vaguely  used  in 
England  as  to  destroy  much  interest  in  hey  writer* 
remarks  thereon  319 — h.as  it  prevented  the 
growth  of  sorrel  and  biooin  grass  in  Talbot  coun- 
ty, Md  347— its  color  depends  on  iron— quantity 
of  calcareous  matter  in,  extremely  various— falls 
in  water  and  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
385 — corrects  acid  soils — on  fight  lands,  the 
most  clayey  marl  is  best  -but  may  be  too  he.avily 
put  on  -it  should  be  sought  for  on  every  farm — 
borers  for  this  purpose,  may  be  cheaply  procured 
— is  best  applied  on  grass  laud— and  is  most  easi- 
ly hauled  out  in  one  horse  carts  3S6. 

M.\RSI1.\LL,  Thomas,  on  rotation  of  crops  to  pre- 
vent corn  being  injured  by  cut  worms  125— de- 
tails of  liis  course  of  crops  asked  for  ]6t— and 
furnished  203  -remarks  on  his  eight  field  rota- 
tion and  describes  his  coulter  or  ripper  205. 

MARTIN,  Samuel,  advises  to  plant  forest  trees  in  all 
public  places  253  -remarks  on  protection  of  rl- 
ver  banks  263---on  the  preservation  of  peach 
trees  and  policy  of  making  canals  302. 

MARYLAND,  early  claimed  the  public  lands  .as  a  na- 
tional property  — delayed  ratifying  the  conven- 
tion to  obtain  this  .ibject'-and  finally  protested  * 
that  she  did  not  relinquish  itSl-adopts  a  Ke- , 
port  anrpasses  Resolutions  claiming  an  appro- 
priation of  public  lands,  as  a  school  fund  for  her 
citizens  81,  82,  83,  84. 

Law   of    Tresjjass,    requires    amendments,    and 

what  92,  93,  94 -its  provisions  as  to  fences  and 
horses  94. 

Population  of,  excluding  Baltimore,  has  decreased 

during  the  last  ten  years  123. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  has  lately  acquired  a  valuable 
stock  of  sheep,  and  her  chief  staple  will  soon  be 
Merino  Wool— her  population  scarcely  feel  their 
taxes  5S--their  numbers  per  square  mile  105— 
the  power  of  to  sustain  more,  and  increase  her 
productions  58. 
MASSFY,  Thomas,  on  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes,  and 
advantages  of  frequent  tillage,  30  ;  on  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  a  dairy— value  of 
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steamed,  chafi'ed  food ;  aiul  corn  and  root  crojjs, 
70  ;  on  the  protection  of  mellon  vines,  110. 

MATTRASSES,  how  best  made,  31. 

MATTHEWS,  Charles  S.  describes  flues  used  in  to- 
bacco houses,  iOO. 

MAXCY,  V.  frames  and  delivers  a  report  to  the  Ma- 
ryland Legislature  on  the  appropriations  of  pub- 
lic lands  by  the  U.  States  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, 81,  84. 

MAXIMS  OF  STATE,  touching  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, 155. 

McMECHEN,  Samuel,  on  gathering  and  feeding  corn, 
■17. 


spring  crop,  but  requires  good  ground,  the  hay 
of,  is  preferred  by  horses  to  timothy,  360. 

MILLS,  portable  ones  ;  enquired  for,  10  ;  Uurand's 
band  mill  described,  80. 

MILI.-Stones,  the  French  liurr,  Esopus  and  Colnc^nic 
severally  described  and  their  appropriate  i;srs 
exnlained,  238, '239  J  Burrs  obtainable  in  Ge(n-- 
gia,  239. 

SUNOlt  UABNEY,  finds  fall   ploughing  no  security 


ject  at  their  own  instance — a  letter  from  one  of 
Ihem  in  Italy — tlie  ships  of,  sliould  have  libraries 
furnished  to  them,  141  ;  cost  of  constructiiig  and 
maintaining  and  durability  ofshipsinthe  English, 
French  and  American,  2U1,  202  ;  the  i-ise  of  the 
Uritish  may  be  dated  from  the  acts  of  King'  James 
for  jjreserving  timber,  186  ;  United  States'  Com- 
missioners report  on  preservation  of  ship  nmber 
alluded  to,   158. 


against  cut  worm,  but  that  corn   after  wheat  is    NECTAKINE  TREES,  for  s.ale,  408,  415. 


exempt,  94;  on  rotation  of  crops,   l'>4 

origin  of  the  double  shovel  plough,  denies    that 

it  can  be  patented,  245. 


McQUEEN,  John,   makes  Bene  oil  and  sends   it   to  MINOR  PETER,  on  the  cultivation  and  management 

Agricultural    Societies  for  their  inspection, '298,  of  tobacco,  281,  o80. 

309.  MINOR  C  ,  on  the  wool  trade,  376. 

MEADOWS,  ought  to  be  formed  in  S.  Carolina,  52,  MITCHELL,  Samuel  L.  on  granno-mazzalo,  or  I,eg- 

156,  212;  advantages  of  irrigating,  212.  horn  bonnet  wheat,  52. 

MEADE,  Richard  K.  recommends  the  establishment  MOISTURE,  indispensible  to  vegetation,  59,  353. 

of  .-it-ite  Agricultural  Schools,  62 ;  on  wool,  sheep,  MOLASSES,  acquires  bad  flavor  on  ship  board  from 


&c.  215. 
MEAL,  should  be  given  dry  to  calves,  6;  gram  used 

in  this  form  goes  one  tliird  farther  than  when  un- 

ground,  198, 
MEAS?:,  Dr.  James,  remarks  on  the  proper  means  of 

improving   our  breeds   of  cattle  ;    censures  the 

pampering  of  cattle  for  display,  l7;  his  account 


fermentation,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  ley, 


NF.UHOKS,  are  wonderfully  protected  by  color  when 
exposed  in  the  hottest  chmatcs,  247. 

KEW-YOr.K  STATE,  lias  created  and  endowed  a 
board  of  Agriculture  169  ;  her  Canals  will  be  very 
beneficial — they  will  soon  refund  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  making  them — they  enhance  the  value 
of  the  real  property  throughout  the  state — great 
extent  of  territory  which  must  rely  on  them  for 
transport  of  produce — amount  of  tonnage  that 
will  probably  float  thereon — calculations  on  the 
extent  of  their  usefulness— this,  however,  has 
nalur.al  bounds,  403 ;  some  difficulties  will  be 
found  in  extending  their  route  through  Ohio,  403, 
404;  time  required  to  reach  Illinois  by  tliis  route, 
404  ;  they  «ill  not  give  New  York  city  a  mono- 
poly of  Mississippi  trade,  405,  411,  412,  413  ;  to 
secure  this,  her  citizens  had  therefore  best  exe- 
cute those  projected  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
412  i  or,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Richmond 
will  still  participate  in  that  trade,  411. 


MONGRELS,  do  not  breed,  351. 

MONOPOLIES,  work  greater  ills  than  slavery,   131, 
132;  deaths  caused  by,  in  India,  132;  Chartered, 
were  abrogated  by  our  revolution  and  ought  not 
to  be  revived  or  imitated,  133. 
of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  29;  communi-     MOON,  influences  vegetables  and  animals,  171,  186, 
cates  instructions  for  making  indigo,  349 ;  and  228;  has  no   such  influence,  209,  210,  219,  222^ 

distillation  of  spirits  as  practised  in  Jamaica,  371.  269,  287;  why  the  seed   of  plants  valuable  for 

MEASLES    on  swine;  how  can  they  be  prevented  or  their  roots  should   be  sown   on  her  decrease  and    NEW  STEAD-ABBEY,  the  structure,  embellishments 

cured  '7.  of  others  on  her  mcrease,   171.  and  scenery  of  this  CioUiic  residence  of  Lord  By- 

MEDICINAL  properties  of  our  native  trees,  shrubs,     JIORDANTS,  definition  of,  320.  ron  described,  381. 

Etc.  ought  to  be  enquired  into,  297.  MO UTGAGES,  the  laws  of  Maryland  determining,  re-    NEUTRAL  SALTS,  how  formed,  320. 

MEDICUS,  on  the  cure  of  whitlows,  80;  on  the  cure  quire  amendment,  254.  NICHOLAS,  W.  C.  on  hemp  culture,  289. 

of  ulce'rs  by  use  of  carrotts,  88.  MORTAR,  the  hydraulic  or  vcato' ce)ne7if,  how  made,    NIGHT  SOIL,   an  extremely  valuable   manure — the 

MELLONS,  should  be  planted  among  corn  or  cotton  152.  price  of  in  England,  and  small  quantity  required 

53,  may  be  protected  from  bugs  by  hen  dung,     MOSS,  should  be  composted,  not  burned,  75.  per  acre  ;  is  best  applied  on  grasses,  402. 

110,  when  and  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and  ga-     MOUNTAINS,  attract  rains  and  thus  create  rivers  16.    NITRE,  or  Salt  Petrc,  is  always  found  in  Barley  ;  it 
ther    63.  MOWING    MACHINE,    one   has    been   invented   in  would  therefore  be  a  good  manure  for  this  crop, 

MELLON  SEED,  should  be  obtained  from  lower  la-  Pennsylvania,  200.  90. 

titudes   31    53,  238 ;  why  best  when  old,  353 ;     MUD  of  Ponds  or  Rivers,  greatly  variant  In  value,     NITROGEN,  cannot  be  produced  by  common  vege- 
'       '       '  '-  401.  table  matter,  89. 

MULBERRY  TREES,  for  sale,  415;  their  cultivation    N'**,  M.  on  the  culture  of  mangel  wurtzel,  carrotts, 
in  South  Carolina,  for  rearing  silk  worms  recom-  turnips  and  ruta  baga,  293. 

mended,  294.  NOMENCLATURE  of  soils,  proposed  by  Abbe  Ro- 

MULES,  are  better  animals  for  draught  than  horses, 
106,  220,  332;  they  sell  for  more  than  horees  in 
Spain  and  South  America,  are  more  easily  kept 
and  last  much  longer,  220. 
MUNROE,  President,  advises  Congress  to  raise  the 

price  of  public  lands,  121. 
MURIATIC  ACID,  from  what  obtained,  320. 

v.....^    ^^^^    ^   ...„ _,  __ _  MURRAY,  Daniel,  .advertises  land  for  sale,  88. 

has  no^been  without  its  use;  the  wool  of,  will  soon    MUSE,  Dr.  J.  E.  enquires   how   to  fire   tobacco  by 

be  the  chief  staple  of  Massachusetts,  58;  make  ' 

good  crosses  on  other  sheep,  221,  223 ;  many  ad- 


do  not  degenerate,  63. 

MEMBER  of  the  Hartford  County  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, on  the  manufacture  of  gTass  bonnets,  159. 

MEMORIAL  of  Philadelphia  Merchants,  against  new 
tarifl",  150,  154. 

MERCHANTS,  incline  to  become  eventually  farmers 
and  they  make  good  ones,  66  ;  should  import 
useful  animals,  76;  proceedings  of  some  at  Bal- 
timore in  relation  to  the  packing  and  inspectuig 
of  Mainland  tobacco,  145  ;  remonstrate  against 
new  tariflr,  150,  154. 

MERINO,  sheep  ;  the  mania  for  buying  in  the  U.  S. 


N**»*,  Mr.  describes  his  improvements  on  the  Ox 
shovel  or  road-scoop,  252, 

NOKTH  CAROLINA,  its  pop\ilation  almost  wholly 
agricultural,  39  ;  its  first  settlers  very  health.v  193. 

NOR  TH,  John  L.  on  the  causes  of  rust  in  wheat  and 
mode  of  preventi[ig,  45  ;  on  pea  hay,  52 ;  on  sheep 
67  ;  his  address  to  the  Pendleton  Agricultural 
Society,  162. 

stove  heat,  155  ;  his  theory  respecting  the  action    NORWKGIANS,  their  miserable  condition,  378. 
of  gvpsum  opposed,  180.  NOTIIEIIN-MAN,  in  favor  of  protecting  manufactures 


vantas-es  of  this  breed,  331  ;  usefully  introduced    MUSCLES  OF  ANIMALS,  of  every  species,  should  by  increasing  duties,  291. 


be  large,  103    NOVICES,   not  very  likely  to  Improve  agricultural 

MUSHIIOOMS,  will  not  rise  two  successive  years  on  practices,  53. 

the  same  spot,  109.  NOWLAND,  Wm.  on  the  construction  of  lime  kilns, 

and  publication  of  patents,  156;  on  fences  of 
wood,  stone,  brick  or  sods,  262. 


N 


into  New  South  Wales,  3?6. 
MILDEW,  how  to  take  out  of  linen,  4;  see  Blight. 
MILES,  Capt.  a  judicious  cotton  planter,  uses  the 

plough  advantageously,  44. 
MILK,  directions  for  cookingrice  with,  128;  should  be  ,      ,  ,     , 

put  into  boiled  vessels  ;  the  last  drawn,  or  strip-    NAILS,  increased  duty  on,  raised  the  pnce  to  consu-    NURSERIES,  ot  fruit  trees,  thorns,  shrubs  and  where 

pin-',  far  the  best,  71,  208  ;  indifferAit  from  cows  mers  and  dindnislied  the  revenue,  322.  established,  256,  288,  296,  303,  407,  415 ;  should 

fed'on  turnips,  7 1 ;  an  excellent  diet,  and  should    NATURAL  CURIOSITIES,    remarks   on   the    falls,  be  made  by  every  farmer— selfish  consider.ations 

be  persevered  in,   194;  how  to  prepare,  for  sea  glens  and  vallies   of  Madeira,  36,  Wier's  Cave  no   excuse   for  neglecting  to  make  them,  285; 

s*ores,  in  bottles,  304;' qu.antity  given  per  diem  described,  273.  mi,ght  be  profitably  increased  near  Baltimore,  43. 

by  Holderness  cows ;  quantity  and  richness  of,    NATURE'S  LAWS  are  immutable,  59, 122;  to  under-    NUT-GALLS,  will  cure  the  tooth-ache,  128. 

from  Uie  Teeswater  cows,  154 ;  from  other  good  stand  them  even  partially,  desirable,  60. 

cows  on  good  keep,  171 ;  butter  obtained  from    NAVIGATION   Laws  of  the  United  States,  report  on  O 


Cramp's  cows,  177 

MILK-WEED,  or  Silk  Grass  ;  may  be  substituted  for 
Woad,  78. 

MII..LET,  remarks  on  several  kinds  of.  30,  53,  165  ; 
when  to  sow,  54,  360 ;  quantity,  360 ;  weiglit  of 
per  bushel,  142,  360 ;  not  injured  by  drought, 
143;  very  nutritious,   142,  143;  the  purple,  is  a 


good  substitute  for  chocolate,  142  ;  will  not  yield  NAVIES;  of  the  United  States,  our  cheapest  defence 

grain  and  make  good  hay,  214 ;  yields  good  hay  103  ;  ought  to  be  cherished  —its  officers  ought  to 

and  much  grain,  224 ;  cannot  rival  corn,  2!  4 ;  by  to  be  desired  by  government  to  introduce  fine  ani- 

some  thought  a  very  good  dish,  330 ;  is  a  good  mals,  107 ;  they  are  laudably  attentive  to  this  ob- 


these  by  the  Virginia  United  Agricultural  Socle-  ,^^^.  ^^^^   ^^^  j^j^j   .^ 

ties-they  depress  the  pnce  of  exports  and  en-  ^^,,^  ^_^^,  '^  ^^     ^^y_ 

hance  the  price  of  imjiorts— havedestro)  ed  a  be-  .  . 

neficial  trade— h;ive  injured  many  citizens  of  the     OATS,  the  E.g.vpUan  a  very  good  species— time   re- 
"  "•■  quired  to  mature — for  seed,  ou.ght  to  get /lei/fcf- 

lif  ripe,  44  ;  sliould  be  sowed  very  thick  if  for 
hay,  52  :  are  not  benefitted  by  gypsum,  91; — 
threshed  rapidly  by  machinery  in  Va.  106  ;  how 
to  sow  and  use  for  soiling  cattle,  129  ;  imperfect 
mode  of  cultivating  in  S-  Carolina — greatly  to  be 
improved  by  ploughing  between   the  rows  of. 


United  States  and  benefitted  none — are  not  like- 
ly to  accomplish  their  object  ■  will  not  coerce 
Great  Britain,  321. 


VUL.    HI. 
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150;  lime  of  sowing  them,  15i',  3^0  ,  do  well 
sown  in  drills.,  IjU. 

C'luifi'cd  in  tJic  straw,  belter  and  cijeaper  foud  than 

luiy,  16(5 ;  time  of  sowing-  in  rcnnsvlvania;  quan- 
tity of  seed,  and  proper  state  for  harvesting — the 
straw  of,  well  saved,  thought  better  than  '■econd 
crop  clover,  219  ;  does  this  crop  injnre  orchards, 
239;  crops  of,  enlarged  on  stale  furrow,  249; 
great  crops  of,  286. 

Bacon  may  be  preserved  from  skippers  and  f)y 
by  p.tcking  it  in,  309. 
■    .  Sown  after  corn  crops  will  destroy  garlic,  being 
;  hostile  to  it — are  not  injurious  to  wheat  crops,  if 

clover  is  sowed  on  wheat,  399  ;  wh.at  is  their  real 
v;ilue  as  food,  407. 

OCKRA,  a  substitute  forcoft'ee,  65. 

OHIOAN,  on  appropriations  of  public  land  for  purpo- 
ses of  education,  215. 

OIL,  obtained  by  expression  is  uniformly  mild — direc- 
tions for  expressing,  190. 

Of  Linseed,  quantity  manufactured  in  the  United 

States — muc'i  is  annually  imported,  116. 

Of  Olives,   demand  for,  increases   with   supply, 

295;  is  surpassed  by  the  essence  of  Bacon,  360. 

Of  Bene,  or  Sesamtim,  made  in  Georgia  is  excel- 
lent and  keeps  well,  150,  298,  310,  328. 

Of  Sunflowers,  abundant  yield  of  and  good,  190. 

Of  Poppies,  mild  and  sweet,  298. 

Of  Colzat,  miglit  be  profitably  made  in  the  north- 
ern states,  as  in  France,  328. 
■  Of  Cotton  Seed,  how  can  it  be  made,  how  form 
a  press  for  making,  381. 

— —  Of  Turpentine,  a  specific  for  several  diseases  263. 

Of  Fishes,  directions  for  purifying,  295. 

OIL-CAKE,  good  manure,  but  notsufficient  for  wheat, 
89,  90. 

OLIVES,  were  not  indigenous  to  Europe,  58;  their 
cultivation  in  South  Carolina  advised — immense 
nutritive  yield  of — support  a  village,  where  grain 
would  only  support  a  family — great  duration  of 
the  trees,  294  ;  their  annual  yield — cold  is  des- 
tructive to  them — soil  suited  to — time  of  matur- 
ing— thrive  wherever  oranges  grow — whosoever' 
introduces  their  culture  should  be  honored — and 
Agricultural  Societies  in  Georgia  and  South  Ca- 
rolina ought  to  undertake  it,  295. 

OMBROSI,  Mr.  gives  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultu- 
ral Society  Granno  Mazzalo,  or  Leg-horn  bonnet 
wheat  for  cultivation,  52. 

ONIONS,  planted  near  to  cucumbers  ])rotcct  them 
from  yellow  bugs,  160  ;  the  juice  of  and  Linseed 
oil  cure  horses  of  botts,  52  ;  mode  of  raising  them 
early  and  on  light  soils,  337  :  dissection  of  bidbs 
to  discover  the  leafi'romjowerin^  bulbs  369,  370; 
planted  too  deep  produce  new  bulbs,  by  throw- 
ing out  cords  or  processes,  370;  their  flowering 
stems  are  new  plants,  371. 

ORCHAKDS,  are  they  injured  by  oats,  238  ;  impor- 
tance of  selecting  ingrafted  fruit  from  recent  seed- 
ling vai-ieties,  371;  they  may  be  raised  on  the 
sites  of  old  ones,  191. 

ORCHARD  GRASS,  beneficially  mixed  with  clover, 
102,  237,  360 ;  is  a  good  one  and  a  substitute  for 
clover,  184,  237,  277  ;  thrives  in  South  Carolina 
and  is  not  injured  there  by  frost,  212,  331. 

Seed  would  pay  better  for   sale  than   wheat — it 

is  sold  at  an  extravagant  price — quantity  obtain- 
ed per  acre — weight  of  good,  per  bushel — the 
common,  is  half  chatt,  277;  q\iartity  to  he  sown 
per  acre,  277,  360;  requires  good  soil — time  of 
seeding,  360. 

OVORK,  P.  vindicates  the  Irish  people  from  unjust 
reflections,  208, 

OVER-CROPPING,  great  and  certain  evils  of,  170. 

OVERFLOAVING  Lands,  very  fertilizing,  44. 

OXALATE  of  Lime,  a  fertilizing  salt,  180;  formed 
by  calcareous  manures  on  sorrel  lands — is  insolu- 
ble— is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid — unites 
with  alkali  and   magnesia  and   then  fertilizes, 

OXALIC  ACID,  how  obtainable,  320. 


OXEN,  do  oil  the  ploughing  on  some  cstalcsoO  -  arc 
as  fast  as  horses  U)5-tlic  use  and  .abandonment  of 
them  by  Mr.  S****«"»»*  141— their  size,  influ- 
enced by  food  through  previiuis  generations  153; 
the  short  legged  work  best  178— compared  with 
horses  220,  UOi—thcy  ought  to  be  more  gcncrallv 
used  227,  332— -speed  of,  depends  on  training  2(;2 
—enormous  price  paid  for  a  pampered  jiair  310 
—are  improjjerly  yoked  by  the  horns  37S. 

Devonshire,  are  the  quickest  19,  30 —but  not  the 

strongest  154  ;  became  very  active  and  neat  by 
breeding  from  young  heifers  and  bulls  15 1-. 

Of  Mass.achusetts,  superior  at    work  to   the  Bri- 

tish  227 — one  pair  have  ploughed  one  quarter  of 
an  acre  in  thirty-nine  minutes— report  on  their 
exhibition  at  Brighton  262. 

OX-SHOVEL  or  scoop,  description  of  an  improved 


an  enclosing  crop,  arc  too  tempting  15G— lield 
profitably  :iniong  corn,  give  more  foildcr  and  t'Uis is 
easdy  gathered  197— planted  among  corn  rendoc 
an  adihtional  hoeing  necessarv— should  be  iit 
rows  running  iu)rtlt  anil  south  330— how  to  raise 
early  crops  of  338_tlie  Albany  system  of  ptow- 
ing  and  using  3t3. 

PEAT,  cannot  permanently  enrich  anv  soil  70— should 

not  be  burned,  but  composted  and  how  75 its 

origin,  and  where  abounding  320— soils,  are 
improved  by  marl  385...contain  gallic  acid  387. 

PEUESTUIAN  fe.ats,  some  noticed  27S,  288,  376 

PEERAGE  of  Cireat  Britain,  number  and  rank  of 
128— ancestors  of  those  now  called  legitimate 
were  established  by  force  168. 

PEIRCE,  Josluia,  sells  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  thorns, 
',  &.C.  256. 


one  252_excelled  by  New  York  excavators  296     PELVIS  of  animals,  should  be  larPe  108 
nvv^-vM     ^'°"'  ^'"'i-''  ""P°.'-,^^"<=^i"  ^«i^    ,       . 392    PERUVIAN  Sheep,  ought  to  be  imported,  7S ,  would 

be  more  valuable  here  than  the  nunes  of  Potosi 
—may  all  be  domesticated— would  procreate  in 
our   country— Walton's  .account  of— Robinson 


OXYGEN,  sources  of,   and  its  action  320 — by  stimi 
lating  the  plumida  of  seeds  causes  them  to  ascend 
353. 

OXYMURIATIC-ACID-GAS,  in  water,  aids  and  has- 
tens the  vegetation  of  seeds  60. 

OYSTER  Shells,  have  they  been  pulverized  and  ap- 
plied as  manure  instead  of  lime  84— it  has  been 
done  advantageously  111,  120 — remarks  on  burn- 
ing them  111, 

P. 

P.  reports  an  experiment  with  mangel  wurtzel  fed  to 

sheep  384. 
PAINT,  costs  nothing,  by  reason  of  its  savings       102 
PAINTING  in  Fresco,  directions  for  34 

PAINTER,   Wm.  on  the  improvement  of  exhausted 

lands  375. 
PALMA  Christi,   ought  to  be   extensively  cultivated 

to  make  oil  297. 
PALMETTO,  how  should  it  be  cultivated  for  hedges    PETERS,  Matthew,  gives  his  opinions  iu  favor  of  the 

"^-  enclosing  system,  173. 

PAMPERING   Cattle,   ought  not  to  be  encouraged    PETERS,  Judge  Richard,  remarks  on  chlckory,  65— 

^^>  ~^^-  on  lime  and  sorrel,  179  ;   on  flax  dressing  machi- 

PAPER,  some  raw,  agricultural  material  ought  to  be  " 

used  for  making  3l0 — how  to  size   and  varnish 

for  hot  bed  sashes  390. 
PAPER  H.angings,  how  to  clean  7 


description  of  the  LLAMA,  will  pass  months  with- 
out drink,  are  docile,  excellent  be.asts  of  burthen 
—yield  some  peculiarly  fine  wool— the  kids  of,  are 
excellent  food,  76;  description  of  the  ALPACA, 
they  yield  more  valuable  wool  for  manufactures 
than  the  Llamas  ;  some  are  white,  and  such  were 
formerly  .adored  by  the  Incas,  84;  HUANACA, 
will  mix  with  the  Llama,  Alpaca  or  common 
sheep- may  be  easily  domesticated— are  the 
swiftest  animals  of  Peru,  95  ;  VICUNA  has  pe- 
culiarly fine  wool,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world, 
it  surpasses  that  of  Beavers,  and  is  improved  by 
domestication  of  the  animal— very  fine  shawls  are 
made  of  it — their  skins  are  dressed  into  very  du- 
rable leather,  and  their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 
107. 


PARING  earth  for  burning,  proper  depth    of  393— see 
earth  burning. 


nery  and  process,  205,  269,  301 ;  on  preservation 
of  timber,  269  ;  on  the  expediency  of  covering 
bridges,  270 ;  on  Tunisian  sheep,  Lucern  and  Or- 
chard grass,  277. 
P*'*"*,  R.  thinks  Beatson's  system  worth  trying— atvi 
that  cynlindrical  wheels  "should  be  used,  224. 


PARSNIPS,  a  valuable  crop  especially  for  cows  227  PETITION  of  Virginia  United  Agricultural  Societies 

—directions  for  naising  338.  for  the  reduction  of  duties,  325.                             ' 

PARSONS,  Gorham,  raises  sweet  potatoes  in  Massa-  PETRIFICATIONS    between   Patapsco  and   Severn 

chusetts  267.  rivers,  indicative  of  marl,  63. 

P***"*.  on  the  trial  of  ploughs  correctly  by  dyna-  PHOSPHATE   of  Lime,  nature   of,  320  ;  yielded  by 

nometer  272— on  the  management  of  pigs       358  lime  and  bones,   89,  90;  is  a  necessary  manure 

PARTRIDGE,  a  singular  one                                     278  for  wheat,  89,  90. 

PASTEL,  see  woad.  PHOSPHORUS,  yieldedby  all  calcareous  earths  385  ; 

PASTURES,  are  easily  made   by  innoculation  54— .a  is  never  found  uncombined,  90. 

permanent  one  ought  to  be  kept  on  every  farm  PICKERING,  Timothy,  communicates  some  opinions 

214— ought  not  to  be  overstocked  227.  and  researches  on  live  stock,  177,  178,  179;  on 

PATENTS,  their  publication  in  the  American  Farmer  the  right  time  to  fell  timber,  209. 

advised  157.  PICKLE,  or  Brine  from  herrings  useftd  to  peach  trees 

PEACII'-.S,  directions  for  drying  208.  302  ;  to  make  for  beef,  311,  328  ;  the  celebrated 

PEACH  Trees,  raised  from  the  stone,  bear  the  third  Hambro,  240. 

year  26— how  to  protect  them  from   injury   133,  PIDGEON-manure,  is  very  powerful,  401. 

302,  312,  400— are  brought  to  great  perfection  in  PIGS,  direction  for  managing,  358. 

South    Carolina   163— will   perish  if   limbs   and  PILES,  a  cure  for,  311. 

trunk  are  girdled   through  the  bark  171— kept  PINKNEY',  Thos.  Jr.   on  the  excellence  of  Egyptian 

for  sale  40S,  415.  oats,  44 ;  on  the  importance  of  winter  fallows  60 ; 

PEARL  Aslies,  powerful  efl^ects  of,    on    vegetation,  thinks  peas   cut  green  or  ripe  a  good   substitute 

when  united  with  charcoal  411.  for  hay   or  corn,  96;  his  address  to  Pendleton 

PEAR  Trees,  require   shade— killed  by   "strokes  of  Societj',   155;  on  ripple  grass  for  late  and  early 

the  sun"— planted  close  together  grew  unusually  pasture,  243. 

well  23— are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  25  PINS,   how  to  relieve  persons  who  have  swallowed 

-raised  from  seed   bear  li-uit  in  ten  years  20--  some,   128. 

forced  to  bear  by  decorticating  362,  364— varie-  PIPING  a  slip  or  bud,  insures  its  growth,  361. 

ties  for  Bale  407,  415.  _  PISE  Buildings,  are  of  antique  origin,  4  ;  implements 

PEAS;  tlie  wild  or  black,  infest  North  Carolina  wheat  used   in  making,  11,   157;  are   bttilt  in  several 

fields,  how  to  eradicate  them  6— the    Cavolin.a,   a  countries,  14;  should  have  atone  foundations,  20; 

good    substitute  for  clocer  38,   52— crops  of,   and  are  durable,  cheap,  healthful,  and  equable  in  tem- 

their  vahie  S8 — require  super-oxalate  of  lime  to  perature,  20  ;  how  to  firm  their  walls,  20.  28,  33, 

matiuv   then:  90     give  heavy   crops  of  hay   96,  door  openings,   28,  binders,  33  ;  eflects  of  beat- 

197— might  be  substituted  for  com  crops  96 — as  ing  earth  for— height  safe  to  build  per  diem,  28  ; 
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how  to  choose  or  iuix  cartli  for,  2S,  oj;  must  not. 
contain  vegvlablt  or  luiiuuil  iiialtc-r,  3J  ;  erected 
near  Baltimore,  1 1 ;  in  Virginia,  157;  in  South 
Carolina,  ir6i  are  permanent,  cheapest  and  best 
— brick  cost  twice  as  much  as— improved  mode  of 
constructing— are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter,  157. 
PLANTS,  have  their  antipathies,  i,  5 ;  importation 
of  foreign,  aulliorized  bv  St.  Mary's  Society,  11 ; 
should  be  adapted  to  our  soils,  101,  279  ;  they 
partake  of  the  soils  on  which  they  grow,  lUl  , 
each  species,  has  varieties  suited  to  diH'ereiit  soils, 
280 ;  they  require  specific  manures,  or  the  ele- 
ments thereof,  in  soils,  S'J,  lo2,  2SU ;  produce  ox- 
ygen in  the  light,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  in  tlic 
dark,  228  ;  method  of  transplanting;  if  sprouted 
and  suddenly  exijosed  to  the  light  will  die,  23V)  ; 
how  to  pack  safely  for  conveyance,  'i4ti ;  scale  of 
their  tenderness  to  cold  that  of  tlic  fruit  not  the 
same  as  of  plants,  295;  require  appropriate  ;ireas 
to  grow  on,  303  ;  philosophy  of  their  growth, 
353  ;  why  classed  into  annuals,  bieiniials,  S^c.  354; 

why    some  are   evergreen how   to   projjagale 

from  seeds  or  slips,  361;  process  of  their  vegetation 
formation  of  buds,  of  seed,  of  new  bark  ;  utility  of 
pith;  moisture  is  elevated  in,  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, 361,  362,363;  at  their  joints  deposit  sachu- 
rine  juices  to  form  new  joints,  369  ,  when  recent- 
ly  from  seeds  less  liable  to  decay,  370;  the  sen- 
sible conti-action  of  their  wooden  vessels  not  es- 
tablished, 391. 
PLASTEK  of  Paris,  destroys  sorrel,  16  ;  does  not  act 

in  Georgia,  52  ;  See  Gi/jisuin. 
PLKNTY,  seasons  of,  are  desirable,  allhougU  they  re- 
duce prices  66, 
PLOUGHS,  "  tlie  trowel  hoe"  indispensible  in  ridge 
culture  40— but  lecently  used  in  some  parts  of 
South  Carolina  44 — gTeat  difference  in  their  draft 
58,  230,  272  -  remarks  on  several  85 — Maryland 
Agricultural  Society's  report  on  99— rude  or 
imperfect  ones  used  in  Minorca  Hi — may  they 
not  be  superseded  by  scarifiers  2UO-descrii  tion 
of  Marshall's  coulter' or  ripper  205--best  form  of 
mould  boards  229 — double  shovel  has  not  been 
rightfully  patented  245— common  shovel,  good 
implements  for  drill  tillage,  and  n;«TOW  ones  best 
332— their  origin  and  progressive  improvement — 
do  not  produce  as  great  crops  as  the  spade  or 
hoe  377- attempts  are  making  to  find  substitutes 

for they   should  be  adapted   to  team,    crop  anil 

soil  3("8— Makcr-s,  a  bint  for20t, 
PLOUGHING,  is  done  wholly  with  oxen  on  some 
English  estates  30  — quantity  of  sward  ploughed 
by  one  yoke  262— advantages  of,  being  frequent 
3J.  and  deep  39,  44 — autumnal  is  useful  4i,  219 
— which  was  formerly  dime  by  six  horses,  now- 
done  by  two  58 — still  done  with  cows  in  parts  of 
of  France  ..78— seeds  are  best  covered  by  289. 

Matches,  fit  sports  for  kings  3S3 

PLUMS,  many  varieties  obtained  from  the  Sloe  by 

cultivation  25— to  preserve  fresh  for  use  168. 
PLUM  Trees,    the  dwarf,  a  spontaneous  growth  u\ 
Missouri  56 — useful  manner  of  treating  400— kept 
for  sale  407,  415. 
PI.UVIULA  of  plants,  expansion  or  growth  of        354 
PNIiUMATIC  Apparatus,   a   simple    and   cheap   one 
314,  320— most  satisfactordy  detects  carbon;ile  of 
lime  in  soils  3  4. 
PNEU  MA  I  IC  Influenza,  c.  re  for  400 

yORTKY,  the  broken  heart  31 — a  farmers  life  136 — a 
morning  in  the   country  2t0— the  farmer  280 — 
husbandman's  prayer  312. 
POETS,  are  bad  farmers  3S2 

?••••••  J.  K.  on  vegetal>le  marrow,  bene,  colzat,and 

poppy  oil  -and  ury  rot  of  timber  3  8. 
POLISHING  Wax,  how  to  make  the  German  7 

POMEKOV,  S.  W.  on  management  of  calves,  rearing 
them  on  hay  tea  and  tiax  seed  jelly  11  — on  flax 
husbandry  109,  115,  123— on  cultivation  of  lu- 
pins,  as  a  green  crop  for  enclosing  271,  32S— on 
the  importance  of  improved  flax  dressing  ma- 
chines 301. 


PONDS,  rapidly  made  and  cleaned  by  scoojis  252  — 
and  more  rapidly  by  excavators  290— how  to  sup- 
ply with  fish  88-  -tlic  mud  of,  very  different  in 
value  as  manure  401. 

POND  Scoop;,  an  improved  kind  described  252 

POOIl,  Ijciijainiii,  on  the  right  time  to  cut  timber  ?98 

I'Oi'PY,  yields  a  mild  sweet  oil  298,  328— should  be 
cultivated  to  make  opium  and  oil  298. 

POPULATION;  its  increase,  demands  fixed  princi- 
ples in  agriculture  59. 

Incr.ases  when  prices  ;ire  diminished    by  plenty 

6<j. 

Of  the  U.  States,  pros])ect  of  its  increase    121  — 

pioportron  thereof  engaged  in  agriculture  275, 
365. 

PORK,  dairy  and  corn  fed  best — bean  fed  indifferent 
—  potato  and  clover  fed  soft  414. 

POUTEIJ,  David,  on  the  right  time  to  fell  timber  171, 

180,  185,  198,  201,  228- -correction  of  a  typogra- 
phical error  in  one  of  his  essays  232-  thinks 
g-overnment  ought  to  encounige  the  planting  of 
timber  trees  2j3— on  Chili  wheat  271--sends 
some  Manilla  cotton  and  seed  278. 

POin'Ul>UESb.  ;  prefer  acorns  and  chesnuts  to  corn, 
and  never  grease  their  creaking  wains  37H. 

POST  OiSce  Uevenue,  has  decreased  as  comnicrce  de- 
clined,  121. 

POSTS,  endure  longer  if  charred  at  their  buts,  172, 

181,  310. 

POT- ASH,  the  subcarbonate  of,  always  found  by  in- 
cinerating bean  st)"aw,  90, 

The  waste  of,  is  not  a  powerful  manure,  409. 

POTATOES,  IKISll,  should  be  improved  by  getting 
belter  varieaes  from  the  seed,  5,  19,  how  to 
make  earlier,  26,  these  will  not  flower  for  three 
years,  354;  great  crops  of,  and  their  cost,  19, 
3t',  66,  100,  10  >,  134,  286,335,  398;  cut  into 
pieces  for  planting  do  as  well  as  the  whole,  30  ; 
remarks  on  the  cultivation  of,  30,  220  ;  and  on 
harvesting-,  61  ;  on  steaming  and  the  weight  of 
per  bu.  86  ;  intrinsic  and  niiirket  value  of,  38,  one 
acre  of,  would  support  ten  persons,  and  one  per- 
son ni;iy  manage  ten  acres— are  but  of  recent 
use,  57  ;  are  natives  of  South  America,  but  are 
surpassed  by  its  aiTaeacha,  77  ;  mode  of  keeping 
232;  time  and  mode  of  planting,  30,  219,  33&; 
will  grow  as  well  on  sward  as  on  fallow,  220; 
manuring  for,  30,  220,  338  ;  are  easily  raised  from 
siiools,  267  ;  relative  productiveness  of  several 
kinds,  335  ;  mature  eariiest  on  poor  soils,  and 
should  be  sprouted  before  planting  for  early 
ciojis,  338  ;  may  be  enlarged  by  destroying  their 
blossoms — those  recently  from  the  seed  not  sub- 
ii  ct  to  the  curled  leaf — process  of  their  connect- 
ed formation,  370;  are  the  niosi  profitable  crop 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  would  be  in  other  states, 
375. 

SWi'.ET,  yield  great  crops,  162  ;   are  now  raised 

in  Massachusetts,  245,  26." ;  direction  for  culti- 
vating, 245,  26-* ;  uncut  give  the  earliest  and 
Isrg-est  yield  of  slips,  330  ;  experiments  with  dif- 
ferent sized  seed  roots,  414. 

POULTRY,  directions  for  raising  and  managing,  55; 
more  expensive  than  profitable,  237  ;  will  des- 
troy weavils,  246. 

POUNDS,  how  to  form  in  Maryland  when  cattle  tres- 
pass on  you,  93. 

POA  ERTY,  among  agriculturists,  caused  by  abuse  of 
their  lands,  the  common  error  in  new  settlements, 
162. 

PRECIPITATE,  definition  of  this  chemical  phrase 
32ti. 

PREMIUMS,  offered  by  the  Marvland  agricultural  so- 
ciety 32,  343-  -awarded  by  it  97,  98,  99— and  con- 
templated on  crops  343 — how  crops  are  certified 
for.  in  Massachusetts  6 1 ,  tJ2,  1 00— awarded  hy  Mas- 
sachusetts society  100,  on  crops  333,  336— ought 
to  be  given  for  the  useful,  but  not  for  the  mon- 
strous 114 — offered  by  the  London  agricultural 
society  for  the  best  male  of  differeiil  breeds  of  cat- 
tle  147 — by  Rowan,  N.  C.  Agricultural  Society 
1 58— the  terms  ofi'ering  them  ought  to  be  very 


iii=li:ict  1  1-9  ;  advance  the  state  of  agriculture  150; 
gi»  en  by  the  London  Society  of  Arts  159;  difficulty 
inherent  in  awarding  243— distributed  at  Uolk- 
ham  by  Mr.  Coke  266,  267-  -principles  on  which 
to  award  268,  269 — should  be  ofl'ered  for  essays 
on  the  errors  of  Maryland  agriculturists,  for 
houseiiolil  manufactures,  and  at  ploughing  match- 
es j43--beblowcd  in  England  for  practical  essays 
on  manure  385— should  be  offered  for  experi- 
ineiils  ascertaining  the  value  of  different  crops  as 
food  ioi  live  stock  407. 

PRE,)UD1CES,  often  injurious  to  farmers,  by  attach- 
ing  them  to  old  practices  57 — pernicious  conse- 
cjucnces  of  170 — about  lunar  influence  ought  to 
be  discarded  222. 

PRICES,  their  unecjual  changes  42;  of  grain,  for  se- 
veral years  in  England  392. 

PRINCE,  Itenj.  St  Co.  have  trees,  shrubs,  &.c.  for 
sale  2S8. 

PRINCE,  VVm.  has  trees,  shrubs,  SiC.  for  sale  296 

PRINCE  &  Mills,  have  trees,  shrubs,  5;c.  for  sale  415. 

PRINCE.Iohn,  on  the  cultivation,  produce  and  value  of 
mangle  wiu'tzel  61 — communicates  directions  for 
burning  lime  135 — has  raised  very  large  Russian 
radishes  for  cattle  267. 

PRINCE  George's  planter,  on  the  management  of  to- 
bacco crops  37 . 

PKIVILEGi.S,  have  been  improperly  granted  in  the 
U.  ^^tates  by  government—and  they  should  be 
put  down  by  public  opinioti — for  they  are  as  de- 
structive and  should  be  as  odious  as  cannibals 
133--have  wrought  great  ruin  in  England  150, 
15  1 — ought  not  to  be  granted  to  any  class  365. 

PROCESSIONS  of  pampered  cattle,  not  praisewor- 
thy 17. 

PkOFESsOiiSHiPS  of  agriculture,  should  be  estab- 
lished in  colleges  345. 

PROFITS  of  agriculture,  chiefly  arise  on  the  com- 
forts furnished  for  home  consumjilion  50,  123. 

PROHIBITION  of  imports,  prevents  exportation    365 

PROPERTY,  sinks  in  value  in  times  of  scarcity,  66. 

in  Maryland,  would  rise  if  the  mortgage  laws  »-erc 

amended,  254  ;  is  so  taxed  in  England,  that  much 
of  it  cannot  be  worked  but  at  a  loss,  234. 

PROTECTING  Duties,  their  cost  to  the  nation,  182; 
their  advocates  might  as  Well  propo.se  bounties 
for  raising  cotton  in  hot-houses  atNew-Y'ork,  183. 

PUBLICATIONS,  agricultural  and  periodical,  5,  8, 
10,  28,   136. 

PUBLIC  Lands,  appropri.alions  I'f,  oughtto  be  made 
for  school  (Uirposes  in  the  old  states,  as  well  as  in 
the  new,  81;  estimated  amount  of  such  appro- 
pria'.ions  in  land  or  money,  ^-'2;  such  appropria- 
tions are  judicious,  52;  should  be  fairly  made  as 
they  affect  the  moral  power  of  the  states,  84  ;  ces- 
sions of  by  G.  Britain,  andsever.al  slates,  SI ;  are 
the  common  property  of  the  Union — have  been 
partiallv  applied  to  education  in  new  states — how 
surveyed  by  order  of  United  States'  government, 
82;  superfices  and  representation  of  endow-ed 
states  -and  of  the  excluded,  ^2  ;  enhanced  price 
of,  is  a  general  benefit,  but  no  equivalent  to  the 
excluded  states,  83  ;  the  enhancement  of  price 
after  sale  consequent  on  emigration,  an  equita- 
ble reason  for  granting  appropriations  to  old 
slates,  8  i ;  appropriations  of  ought  not  to  be 
made  for  school  purposes  in  old  states,  because 
the  new  states  ha\e  p;iid  for  theirs,  215;  great 
cjuantity  of  121. 

SALES  of,  reduce  the  value  of  private  lands  in 
old  states,  by  draining  their  population,  83. 

PRICE  of.  President  Munroe  thinks  it  should  be 

raised — is  painfully  reduced  \1\. 

CLAIMS  on  purchasers  of,  amount  relinquished 

121. 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  are  memorials  of  wise  govern- 
ments, 121. 

PUMPKINS,  difficult  to  pre- jrve  through  the  winter, 
3  ;  how  to  plant-^large  kinds  not  most  produc- 
tive— ])roduce  of  per  acre,  19  ;  are  a  valuable 
ami  easily  cultivated,  330. 

PULVERIZATlONof  soils  cannot  be  too  perfect,  69. 
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QrAGG.V,  resembles  the  Zebra,  351. 

QUINCV,  Josiah,  on  soiling  cattle,  129  ;  compli- 
mented lor  liis  fairness  in  experimenting-,  ji7  ; 
on  stercoraries  amlmannre,  oil ;  on  hedges  356. 

QUINCE  Trees,  for  sale,  415. 

R. 

R,  on  marl  in  Anne  Arundel  county,   Maryl.ind,  6.5. 
RABUIT  Warren.s,  how  should  they  be  made,  32". 
RADISHES,  the  Russian  are  raised  for  the  use  of  cat- 
tle, "67. 
RAILS,  if  split  should  be  placed  bark  upwards,  172  j 

otliers  s.iy  heart  upwards,  210. 
liALL  Way  Roads  j  advantag-es  of,  63  ;  sp-eat  weights 
drawn  by  a  horse  thereon,  63  ;  cost  of,  63  ;    pro- 
posed to   be   made   in  South   Carolina,  200 ;  the 
Ravarian  betterthan  the  '-'nglish,  256  ;  ilie  patent 
likewise   cheaper,   and  better,  trial  and  cost  of, 
and  carriage  on  ;  proposition  to  build  one  in  New 
Jersey  and  one  in  South  Carolina,  339,  340. 
RAIN,  is  attracted  by  mountains,  trees,  &c.   16. 
RAKES,  drawn  by  horses   gather  h.iy  expeditiously, 
104  and   grain,  200  ;  an  improved   kind   of,  135; 
of  brusli  how  to   make,  227;  are   like   harrows, 
deadly  enemies  to  germination  in  light  soils,  337. 
RAPE  Cakes  are  excellent  manure  ;   price,  quantity, 
mode  of  applving  ;  economically  used  by  drilling- 
in,  409. 
RASPBERRY  Bushes,  varieties  for  sale,  416. 
RATTLE  Snake  bite   of;  is  mortal,  unless   properly 

treated — Indian  cure  for,   278. 
RATS,  would  not  smitex  drive   them  away,  112;  the 
"SI.MPLE"  plan  for  killing,  151,  263;  the  "Rough- 
head"  plan,  255  ;   may  be  sponged  to  death,  296. 
REDDING,  Wm.  F.  keeps  Shaker's  garden  seeds  for 

sale,  '^90. 
RED  GRASS,  valuable  in  South  Carolina,  212. 
RED   WATER,  how  to  cure  cattle  of  the  302. 
RENNET,  how  to  prepare  or  save  for  use  in  Cheese- 
making,  23. 
REPORT  of  a  Congressional   Committee   on  the  en- 
couragement due  to  Manufactures,  41,  49, 
RESTKIC TIVE  Regulations,  originated  in  the  igno- 
rance of  barbarous  times — are  censured  by  the 
soundest  economists  ;  bounties  given  to  some  must 
at  last  lead,  as  in  England,  to  bounties /oc  Me  rest 
and  burthens  on  all  to  support  the  system,  321  ; 
imposed  by  the  United  States  on  trade  by  limiting- 
purchases,  prevent  sales,  and  therefore  are  impo- 
litic as  regards  ourselves,  323,  352  ;  the  powers 
(if  Europe  no   longer  approve,  but  -.aould  get  rid 
of  them — on  imports,  depress  the   prices  of  ex- 
ports— and  could  not  be  imposed  if  agriculturists 
were  not  so  dispersed,  365. 
REVENUE,  is  the  only  constitutional  object  of  duties 
in  the   U.   States  150— is  seldom  augmented  by 
encreasing  duties   already  high,  but  is  often  eii- 
creased  by  reducing  the  rate  of  duties,  115,  151 
,-ihe  laws  for  raising,  ought  to  be  steady  155— 
ought  to  be  raised  by  internal  tuxes  121-I.cheap- 
ly   collected  for  tlie    treasury  by    imposts,    but 
dearly  for  the  consumers  322. 
REVOLUTIONAKY  W.ar,  proposals  to  publish  anec 

dotes  of  25.5,  228. 
RH:  UMATISM,  cures  for  296,  376— raw  cotton  alle- 

\  iates  392. 
RICE,  deaths  caused  by  the  monopoly  of,  in  India 
i32-.exccllent  recipe  for  boiling' with  milk  12-i 
"-experiments  should  be  made  with  (KiTerent 
kinds— is  harvested  too  late— fields  are  tempora- 
rily ruined  by  sea  water  165— water  boiled  with, 
will  cure  cholera  niorbus  2  W— yields  more  .grain 
than  corn  will,  on  uplands  of  South  Carolina— 
the  Kolden  seed  best  for  uplands— sown  in  ponds 
will  .grow  well-  volunteer  growth  of,  is  always 
led  330.  ' 

RICH  Worms,  injured  a  crop  of  corn  119, 
RIUGELY,  Gen.  Chas.  H  ;  some  remarks  on  his  pro- 
mising Alderney  calf  131. 
RIDGL  culture,  advantages  of  39,  -76. 
BIDING,  an  instance  of  long  continued  and  fast  288. 


RINGGOLD,  .Tames,  on  the  construction  and  use  of  his 
threshing  rollers  396. 

RU'HLE  Grass,  is  a  valuable  one  213. 

RIVKlt  Banks,  how  to  protect  them  fi-on)  washin-j: 
263. 

RO.VDS,  importance  of  im])roving  the;Ti  104 — arte- 
rial ought  to  be  m-ade  by  Congress  297— necessi 
ty  of  locating  correctly    298  -remarks  on  scve 


fertility,  313,  314;  his  allentiun  to  soils  applaud- 
ed, 313,  347.  '  ' 
RUM,  mode  of  distilling  at  Jamaica— why  American 

has  a  bad  flavor,   an<I   how  to  prevent  this to 

make  it  vei-y  clioice,  you  must  exclude  the  first 
and  last  few  gallons  obtained  from  the  still— how 
to  give  it  the  tar^to  of  age— mode  of  making  it 
American  proof,  374. 


ral   403,^  +1 1  — McAdams'   mode  of  making,  ap-    RURAL  Economy,  essays  on  by   R.  B.  Ruckner,   14, 


proved  38 

ROAD-Shovel,  or  scoop,  improvements  on  65,  252 

surpassed  by  New  York  excavator  29'i. 

ROBINSON,  Wm  Davis,  on  the  excc'lence  of  arva- 
cacha  77 — advises  an  importation  of  Peruvian 
sheep— describes  the  Llama  76— the  Alpaca  84— 
the  Huanaca  95— and  Vicuima  107— promises  re- 
marks on  the  manufactures  and  dyes  of  Soutli 
America  108. 

ROLLERS,  a  good  kind  made  by  Mr.  Eord  99. 

for  thrashing  grain  very  useful  99. 

ROLLING,  by  compacting  surface,  prevents  incre-ase 
of  insects  190. 

ROOFS,  would  not  tin  be  a  cheap  material  for  31 — 
slates,  make  the  cheapest  1 19, 


126. 

RUSTICUS,  on  driving  awav  rats  by  smilex,   112, 

RUST,  in  cotton,  mode  of  curing,  )19  ;  Ske  blight. 

UUSSEL,  Jon.athan,  his  adilress  to  the  Worcester 
Agricultural  Society,  377. 

KUT.V  BAG\,  will  not  keep  through  winter  in 
Pennsylvania,  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  18; 
crops  of,  reported,  18,  55,  144,  307,  336;  intrin- 
sic and  relative  value  of,  8;  when  to  sow — seed 
shoidd  be  of  previous  year — how  to  preserve,  55, 
6i,  j^>S;  how  did  it  succeed  planted  in  May,  155 
w'ill  not  grow  here  as  well  as  common  turnips, 
227  ;  a  great  crop  of,  how  planted,  tilled  and  sav- 
ed, 307  ;  a  premium  crop  of,  its  cost  and  manage- 
ment, 336. 


ROOT  Crops,  most  of  the  northern  do  not  prosper  in     RYE  ;  a  bright,  yellow,  long  kind  brought  from  the 


South  Carolina  52— indispensible  to  feed  stock 
advantageously  103— and  ou.ght  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  interior  102-  -their  yield  per  acre  depen- 
dent on  the  number  of  plants  and  the  placing  of 
them  303— directions  how  to  save  through  winter 
59,  335--how  far  are  they  profitable  fur  farm  use 
379. 
ROOTS,  how  to  transplant  239— how  pack  for  con- 
veyance 240— physical  reason  for  planting  them  RYE  and  Indian  bread,  directions  for  making  good, 
wide  and  on  ridges  338 — are  stimulated  by  mois-  271. 

ture  to  descend — theory  of  their  formation  353 —    RYE  Grass,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  grows  well  among 


.Mediterranean,  45  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  spring  gr.ain, 
56;  spirit  obtainable  from,  !06;  sown  early  inay 
be  pastured  without  injury,  139  ;  uninjured  by 
the  fly  because  of  its  quick  growth,  IHH  ;  may 
be  substituted  for  coffee,  193  :  how  to  prepare  it, 
195:  qu.antity  to  sow — grows  betterthan  wheat 
on  light  or  wetlands,  2l9:  what  is  its  value  as 
food,  407. 


clover,  237 


their  great  resemblance  to  branches  -  for  medici 
nal  use  should  be  neither  old  nor  young  371. 

ROOT-Suckers,  resemble  seedlings  in  constitution— 
and  when  ingrafted  upon  are  called  paradise 
stocks  371. 

ROSES,  the  cherokee  easily  propagated  by  slips     87 

if  used  for  hedges,  ought  not  to  bear  odori- 
ferous flowers  87. 

How  to  obtain  Ottar  of  337. 

HOSE,  R.  H.  reports  his  crops  of  corn,  pumpkins  and 

ruta  baga  18— his  address  to  the  Susquehannah    SALES;  making  these  implies  equivalent  purchases, 
agricultural  society  101.  323,  263. 

ROTATION  in  crops,  whence  the  expediency  of  91,     SALINES,  in  New-York  are  highly  charged  with  salt, 
109,   110     might    be   made   unnecessary  92— is  King's  old  well  is  saturated,  405. 

])ointed  out   by   nature   in  the  change  of  forest    SALT;  should  be  given  to  calves,  6;  much  would  des- 
growth  1G2 — an  efl^ectual  one  to  banish  cut  worms  troy  vegetation,  a  little  would  destroy  tobacco  fly 

95,^    119,     125,     164,     195 — and    Hessian    flies  39i  ;  applied  without  benefit  to  corn' when  plant- 

-l-J— =in<l   eradicate  blue  gra?s  119-  unfortun.ate  ing,  155  :  used  successfully  to  preserve  timber  of 


an  improved  kind  mentioned,  250. 
S 

S'*****,  A.,  on  the  management  of  poultry,  55. 

SACCHAIUNE  m.atter,  very  nutritive,  quantity  of  in 
several  crops,  39. 

SACCH.\UINE  fermentation,  is  the  beginning  of  ve- 
getation, 59,  60. 

S  AL.\.D,  mode  of  protecting  through  winter  for  spring 


and  fashionable  course  of,  in  new  settlements  162 
— should  fiivor  the  equalization  of  labor  through- 
out the  year  164,  219 — remarks  on  several  cour- 
ses of  164,  203,341,  399  "  F"  prefers  the  five- 
field  309  -  although  disappointments  were  expe- 
rienced by  him  in  this  course  400— should  pro- 
vide for  frequent  changes  of  crops  on  same 
land  33l_soil  and  climate  must  be  regarded  in 
adopting  378. 
ROT  in  cotton,  destructiye  to  the  crops— might  it  not 
be  prevented  by  care  in  chosing  seed  239 — pre- 


ships,  172,  311  .-  should  be  frequently  given  to 
cattle,  227:  with  vinegar  will  cure  the  dysentery, 
254  :  usefully  applied  on  grass  lays  to  destroy  in- 
sects, 288  ;  its  septic  or  anti-septic  action  depends 
oi\  quantity,  389 :  it  is  a  good  manure  for  flax 
grounds,  116,  358:  is  a  powerful  manure,  quan- 
tity unsettled,  409:  price  of  the  Kanawha,  may 
be  cheaper  than  foreign  at  Pittsburg — and  quality 
may  be  as  good,  404  :  trials  of  it  alone  as  manure, 
and  combined  with  chalk,  on  lands  containing  no 
calcareous  earth,  411. 


ails  on  new  as  well  as  on  old  land— is  not  prevent-  SALTS,  particular  kinds  of,  necessary  to  different 

ed   by   steeping  seed,  nor  by  burning  the    old  plants,  90. 

stalks  on  fields-  it  is  not  perpetuated  by  using  SAND,  different  kinds  of,  320  :  immense  quantity  re- 
seed  from  diseased  plants;  nor  caused  by  the  sting  quired  to  be  perceptible  in  mixtures  of  earth, 
of  insects— trials  of  old  seed  advisable  414.  391:  experiments  on   burning  and  applying  as 

ROUGH-Casting  buildings,  direction  for  34  manure  worthy  of  trial,  391,  392. 

ROUGHHEAD,  Keuben ;  on  rat  killing  255.  SANDY-'-OlLS,  are  difficult  to  improve  or  set  with 

nrkn-ATvTr,   nu    I       i.'           .1           ^^■     ••         c      .»  grass,  1 39 :  are  barren :  are  dry  .and  wariTiest  when 

ROW  AND,  Charles  L.   on  the   cultiviitmn  of  cotton  5„„i,  „„i„.,.„,i    tis     ~  ,  k    »       u       -i           ,    . 

nno  dark  coioureu,  J4»  :  may  be  too  heavdy  marled, 

*^'^-  386. 

ROZIKiiS'  classificatjo.i  and  analysisof  soils  315,  318  SANFOIN  contains  gypsum,  90  :  which  is  a  good  ma- 

nure  for  it,  90,  249. 


•  translation  of  his  essay  on  soils  348— proposes 
a  nomenclature  for  soils  349. 


RUFFIN,  Edmund,  on  several  kinds  of  millet,  30  ; 
on  soils,  313  ;  analyses  those  of  hisfarm  and  neigh- 
bourhood, finds  all  iltncient  in  Ciilcareous  earths, 
the  presence  of  which  he  considers  essential  to 


SAP,  Knight's  theory  of  its  circulation,  ?5 :  this  is 
analogous  to  that  of  our  blood,  experiments 
proving  this — it  is  aided  by  capillary  attraction — 
is  most  rapid  in  summer — rises  in  the  spring  .and 
descends  in  the  fall,  171 :  can  escape  but  slowly 
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■whilst  tlie  bark  is  on,  i09  :  have  experi-nents  ac- 
tually proved  its  ascent  and  descent — some  facts 
connected  with  it,  216 :  ascends  slowly  to  the  tops 
of  high  n-ees,  362  :  the  saccharine  properties  of, 
are  deposited  in  the  roots  and  alburnum — tlic 
fermentation  of,  causes  timber  lo  decay,  363  :  is 
occasionally  elevated  by  the  capillary  medium  of 
inert  sapwood,  364. 
SAP-WOOD,  theory  of  its   formaliou,  363:   exerts  a 

capillary  power,  364. 
SASSAFRAS,  the  twigs  of,  may  be  soaked  in  sprinij 
water  and  this  be  applied  to  cure  sore  eyes,  -4. 
SATURDAY  Magazine,  is  a  valuable  periodical  work, 

218. 
SAWS,  might  be  easily   made   by  circular  buz — this 
described — l)y  its  velocity  it  overcomes  the  hard- 
ness of  bodies,  184. 
SAWYER,  Lemuel,  on  Lupins,  3^8. 
SCALDS,  how  to  cure,  224,  264. 
SCHOOLS  ;  agricultural,  should  be  established  by  the 
states,  62 ;  of  every  grade,  should  be  established 
by  the  governmen's,  of  freemen,  SI. 
SCIENCK,  now  happily  applied  to  practical  uses,  57; 
and  thus  perfects  human  relations,  S8 :  teaches 
us  to  improve  the  texture  of  soils,  70  :  and  how 
to  prepare  and  adapt  manures,  73. 
SCORING  the  bark  of  fruit  trees,  is  useful  to  them, 

342. 
SCOTLAND,  the  arable  lands  of,  produce  abundant- 
ly— preparations  sugg'ested  to  be  made  in,  for  re- 
ceiving the  British  King  in,  382. 
SCUl.L-CAP,   or  ScuUelaria,   efficacious  for  nervous 

diseases,  302. 
SCUl'PERNONG  Grape,  genei'al  appearance  of, seeds 
do  not  produce  the    same  kind — should  be  pro- 
pagated by  slips — was  found  in  Virginia  by  first 
colonists — its  quality  probably  dependent  on  soil 
— yet  is  improvable — origin  of  its  name — direc- 
tions  for  planting — Roanoke  mode  of  training — 
immense  yield  of  a  single  vine,  332. 
§*»«»  E,  on  the  destruction  of  tobacco  Hies  123. 
SEA  Water,  is  tempor.arily  ruinous  to  rice   grounds 

165 — is  favorable  to  vegetation  409. 
SEEDS,  importation  of  authorized  by  St-  Mar)s  so- 
ciety 11— kept  for  s.ale  32,  48,  61,  72,  144,  108, 
2.56,  296,  304,  312,  352,  334,  408— should  be  sow- 
ed thickly  45 — undergo  no  change  if  kept  dry, 
and  excluded  from  air — tlieir  vegetation  often 
prevented  by  weight  of  earth — changes  in,  pre- 
ceding vegetation  53 — how  to  hasten  the  vegeta- 
tion of — to  germinate,  must  be  excluded  from  the 
light  60 — farmei-s  should  raise  tlieir  own  and 
improve  these  by  crosses  102 — parsimony  in  pro- 
viding, is  false  economy  116 — test  of  their  vege- 
tating power  123— from  low  latitudes,  grow  quick- 
est 176 — importance  and  mode  of  procuring  good 
kinds — they  should  in  gardens  be  covered  by 
hoes  337 — are  filled  with  nutriment  for  the  em- 
bryon  plants — age  impairs  this,  to  the  injury  of 
some  and  benefit  of  othei's353 — will  not  vegetate 
in  charcoal  391. 
SEGARS,  their  use  censured — accidents  owing  to — 
bad  effects  of  stated — and  a  substitute  offei'ed  for 
221. 
SENSTIVE  Plants,  shut  in  the  dark,  will  re-open  in 

torch  light  2^8. 
SESAMUM,  see  bene  plant. 

SEYMOUR,  Abel,  improved  his  potatoes  by  raising 
new  kinds  from  the  seeds  of  their  own  apples  -5 — 
on  haymaking,  and  the  use  of  horse  rakes  104 — 
gathers  hay  easily  to  stacks  111. 
SHEEP,  would  be  very  profitable  on  large  interior 
farms  14,  25 — weights  of  slaughtered  3",  25S — 
sugar  has  been  used  to  fatten  47 — when  penned 
with  cattle,  are  safe  from  dogs  87 — should  be 
bred  without  horns  lO.S— manageinent  of  by  Mr. 
S*"  141— large  fiocks  of,  could  easily  be  kept 
in  the  southern  states  6?,  162— how  lorid  of  ticks 
163 — further  importations  of  now,  only  by  some, 
tlioHght  unnecessary  179,  277— the  beat'breeds 
should  alone  be  kept  285 — give  the  cheapest 
me.-it  on  farms  adapted  to  tliem— and  if  fat/  may 


be  pickled  in  summer  87— are  sadly  neglected  by 
some  jiersons  162,  their  weight  and  yield  in  wool 
and  lambs  should  be  annually  reported  216— pro- 
duce of,  under  specified  management  23  — bree<ls 
of,  should  be  adapted  to  our  pastures  277;  account 
of  a  remarkably  heavy  one  288— thrive  admirably 
well  on  mangel  wnrtzel  384. 

Leicester,  fatten  easily  17— high  prices  given  for 

the  use  of  rams  18— one  imported  into  the  U.  '. 
63— were  originally  founded  on  Lincolnshire  17'' 
and  the  Derbyshire  122, 

Merino,  an  important  race  in  Massachusetts  58— 

i-emarks  on  their  introduction  to  countries  other 
than  Spain— on  their  excellence  -their  improve- 
ment wherever  tliey  go  67 — wool  of,  the  most 
valuable,  its  weight — they  do  not  cast  it  as  com- 
mon sheep  do  68— make  a  good  cross  with  these. 
——Peruvian,  are  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  75,  84,  95,  107. 

Lincolnshire,  heavy  fleeces  of  277. 

Southdown,   preferred  to  Merino  by  some  per- 
sons 233,  266. 

Tunisian,  broad-tail,  mountain  ;   are  an  excellent 

r.ace  277— a  pair  pi'esented  to  the  Editor  320. 
— ^ "Shetland,  are  a  very  small  race  300. 
SHEEPS-Trotters  are  a  very  good  manure  401. 
SHIPS,  built  under  cover  endure  best,  181,  202,  270 : 
and  may  be  thus  cheaper  built,  202  :  long-  preser- 
vation of  some — and  rapid  decay  of  others — built 
of  winter  felled  timber  endure  well,  and  of  sum- 
mer felled  soon  decay,   185  :  left  uncovered  on 
the  stocks  soon  decay,  203. 
SHIRTS,  some  are  now  made  up  by  machinery,  122. 
SHOOTING  Matches,  account  of,  278. 
SHOPS  for  the  repair  of  implements  are  useful   on 

farms,  243. 
SHORT  Horned  Cattle,  the  improved  English  breed, 
excellent  for  milk  and  beef — some  have  been  im- 
ported  into  the  United  States — they  are  fit  for 
the  butcher  at  two  years  old,    17 :  the  shapes  of 
described,   and  high  prices  at  which  they  sell  in 
England,  18  :  were  originally  Dutch,  and  a  coarse 
indifferent  breed,  29  :  improved  by  Norman  and 
Alderney  bulls,   154. 
SHOVEL-Ploughs,  the   double   kind  wrongfully  pa- 
tented, 245. 
SHRUBS,  a  very  curious  way  of  propagating  some, 

271. 
SIBERIAN  Wheat,  is  very  productive,  287. 
SIBSON,  P.,  on  short  and  long  horned  cattle,  143. 
SICKNESS,  is  increased  by  the  destruction  of  our  fo- 
rests, 297. 
SILK,  directions  how  to  clean,  272. 
SILK-Grass,  or   Milk  weed,  may   be  substituted  for 

woad,  78. 
JILVANUS,  on  cantaleupes,   63 ;   on  asparagus,  79 ; 
on  Cherokee  rose,  87:  on  millet,  214:  on  the  use 
of  cigars,  221 :  on  pickling  beef,  328  :  on  earth 
burning,  391. 
SIMPLE,  Jeremiah ;  gives  instructions  for  supplying 
ponds  with  fish,  88 :  and  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise  moment  of  the    equinox,   95  :  and  teaches 
us  how  to  protect  plants  from  insects,  100  ;  to 
kill  rats,  151,  263:  and  cure  hard  times,  293. 
SINCLAIR,  Sir  John,  thinks  flax  dressing  machinery 
too  expensive  for  general  use,  and  less  necessary 
in  the  climates  of  the  United  States  than  of  Eng- 
land, 165:  but  he  may   be   mistaken  as  to   their 
usefulness,  206  :  becomes  friendly  to  the  drilling 
system,  206,  257  :   handsomely  complimented   in 
public  by  Thos.  Wm.  Coke,  257,  266 ;  suggests 
preparations  to  receive  the  British  Iving,  382. 
SINCLAIR,  Robert,  makes  an  approved  pl.aster  and 
grain  sower,  91),  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural   im- 
plements :  also  vends  seeds,  312  :  remarks  on  cul- 
tivation of  grasses,  359. 
SINECURES,  the  United  States  government  has  im- 
properly created  some,  132. 
SINKING  Funds,  .are  fallacies  132. 

SIZE  ft  VARNISH,  how  to  prepare  foj  paper  sashes, 
390. 


SlvETOtlES  on  Practical  Agriculture  by  Joshua  Tv- 

son,  219,  226,  23'i,  242. 
SKIM-Coulters,  necessary  on  ploughs  to  turn  long  ma- 
nure well  under,  396. 
SLATES  make  the  best  and  in  some  places  the  cheap- 
est roof,   1 1 9. 
SLAVE"*,  how  treated  in  Virginia,  141  :  their  seduc- 
tion  and  concealment   reprobated,   340  :    many 
clop'^  from  Maryland  to  concealing  states,  348. 
SLAVERY,  productive  of  less  misery  than  are  mono- 
polies, 131,  132. 
SMll.KX,  smells  like  de.ad   rats   and  may  alarm  the 

living,   112. 
SMITH,  James,  on  the  produce  and  varieties  of  millet 

165. 
SM'TH,  Robert,  his  remarks  on   lime   found  in  our 

soils  thought  to  be  erroneo  is,  180. 
SMOKING  timber,  might  make  it  durable,  311. 
SMU  r  in  wheat,  supposed  remedy  for,  140, 
SNUFF,  will  drive  ticks  off  sheep,  168. 
SOAP  making,  Mrs.  Homespun  promises  directions 

for,  208. 
SOCIE TIE-,  now  every  where  laudably  forming  to 

diffuse  information,  58. 
SODA,  triids  of,  as  manure,  411. 

SOILS,  improved  by  vegetable  growth,  14  :  and  by 
a  variety  of  grasses,  62  :  injured  by  exposure  to 
the  sun,  14  ;  the  gradual  deepening  of,  very  im- 
portant, 39  :  if  too  moist  are  cold  and  indifferent 
59  :  when  clayey,  should  be  winter  fallowed,  60  : 
if  sandy,  should  be  improved  by  clay  or  clayey 
marl,  63,  386:  precise  definition  of  them — they 
serve  but  to  convey  food  to  plants,  68,  69  :  sup- 
posed formation  and  kinds  of,  101  :  of  Ireland, 
are  inexhaustible,  110 :  when  washed  away  ex- 
pose substratums  difficult  to  enrich  139:  but  these 
become  fertilized  by  exposure  to  the  air,  334 : 
made  fertile  at  the  surface,  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  IjO:  or  by  vegetable  growth  and  decay,  316: ; 
may  be  usefully  top  dressed  with  earth  taken  from 
three  to  four  feet  below  the  surface,  139  :  should 
be  analyzed  that  applications  of  manures  might 
be  ad.apted  to  them,  09,  172,  180,  313,  349,  385  : 
farmers  incited  by  example  to  make  such  examinji- 
tions — professors  of  chemistry  censured  for  ne- 
glecting to  make  them,  313,  314  :  hints  on  the 
selection  of  parcels  for  analysis,  385  :  are  impro- 
vable in  the  ratio  of  their  natural  fertility — they 
differ  in  chemical  composition — carbonate  of  lime, 
in  proper  quantity,  essenti;d  to  fertility  of,  313, 
31+,  385:  of  defective  constitution,  caimot  be 
profitably  improved  without  mineral  applications 
—are  more  expensive  to  improve  if  too  cl.ayey 
than  if  too  sandy — of  similar  texture  not  always 
alike  improvable,  313  :  in  the  U.  States,  contain 
far  less  calcareous  earth  than  the  European,  and 
very  commonly  none  even  in  hmestone  districts, 
315,  316,  317  :  classification  and  proper  treat- 
ment of,  315,348:  might  be  usefully  transferred 
from  the  woods  to  arable  land,  and  from  high  to 
low  ground,  331  :  Rozier's  tre-atise  on,  3-18  :  Ruf- 
fin's  es.s.ay  on,  312  :  composition  and  properties 
of  several  good,  315,  349  :  when  colorless  inca- 
pable of  supporting  veget;ition,  392  :  are  rich  in 
proportion  to  hydrogen  obtainable  from,  410. 
SOILING,  this  system  requires  reservation  of  dry  food 
against  chance  of  drought — and  regular  succes- 
sion of  green  food — how  to  jirovide  grass  and  oats 
for,  129  :  how  corn  and  cabbages — buildings  ne- 
cessary for,  and  manure  made  by,  130. 
SOLUBILITY,  essential  to  fertilizing  properties,  59. 
SOOT,  properties  of,  it  is  most  active  united  with  lime 
92  ;  is  a  good  manure  for  flax,  116  :  is  very  pow- 
erful, best  on  moist  ground,  acts  promptly,  409. 
SORE  EYES,  rcmedv  for,  24,  272. 
SOKE  TONGUE,  in  cattle;  cure  for,  128. 
SORREL,  m:iy  be  destroyed  by  Plaster  of  Paris,  10: 
its  acid  prepared  to  become  fertihzing  by  lime, 
1 80. 
SOVEKEIGNTY,  ought  not  to  reside  in  rulers,  but 
in  the  ruled,   133.  ! 

SOWS,  how  to  spav,  6. 
SOW-  THISTLE,  is  very  nutritive,  288. 
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seeds  39— aiiil  U  uficii,  in  its  first  staffes,  impsJeil 
by  liglit  60 — a  valuable  treatise  lias  been  pub- 
li.sheil  on  the  economy  of,  by  Darwin  3W — the 
most  active  causes  ami  siippo-^.s  of— extraordina- 
ry eti'ects  of  hydrof^en  gas  upon  410 — acquires 
color  only  in  the  light,  or  presence  of  hydro- 
pen  2o( — eti'ect  of,  on  our  health  297. 

VKGKTABLF.  Agency,  happily  and  extensively  use- 
ful in  purifying  the  atmosphere  HO. 

VEGETABLf/s,  varieties  decay — new  ones  may  ho 
formed  from  seeds  CS— they  have  their  peculiar 
or  specific  elements,  and  therefore  retiuire  spe- 
cific manures  89,  lu9,  280 — may  be  supposed  to 
discriminate  as  they  use  food,  especially  adapted 
to  their  constitutions — different  kinds  of,  have 
peculiar  saline  properties  or  ingredients  yO--in 
the  light  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas  92 — will 
decay  most  rapidly  if  cut  when  green  17'-  - 
sliould  be  enclosed  when  in  blossom  173 — how 
best  to  manure  for  276— should  be  ailapted  to 
soils  279 — by  tlieir  decomposition  render  soils 
acid-il6 — great  quantity  of,  raised  for  farm  pur- 
poses, by  some  farmers  oj6 — how  to  raise  >  ally 
crops  of  Jo7,  oo8— thai  have  been  covered  up, 
must  be  exposed  very  gradually  to  the  lifrht  and 
air  3j8 — constitueius  of,  and  their  value  when 
burned  for  manure  410,  see  paring  and  burning. 

VEGETABLE  Acids,  v.irieties  of  j20. 

VEGETABL'.  Extract,  how  obtained  320. 

VEIilTAS,  en  the  manage. iicnt  of  orchards  191. 

VEUMIN,  how  to  exclude  from  grain  stacks  225, 

VESTKL,  Benjamin  ;  recommends  the  application  of 
lime  to  the  bodies  of  ivuit  trees  207. 

VICUNA,  a  wild  sheep  of  Peru,  may  be  domesticated, 
gives  excellent  flesh,  and  yields  the  finest  woqI 
known  107. 

VINEGAU,  with  salt,  will  cure  the  djsentery  254. 

VINES,  their  temh'ils  move  with  the  sun  22S  ;  are 
liable  to  make  shoots  at  their  joints  if  kept  moist 
372. 

The  Grape,  directions  for  pruning  7  ;   in  hot  cli- 

ma«es,  pruning  is  probably  useiess  332. 
0/  Madeira,  were  brought  originally  from  Cy- 
prus 35  ;  varieties  of  and  mode  of  planting  and 
training  them  36  ;  their  cultivation  for  wine,  is  a 
precarious  employment  and  other  reasons  for 
not  encouraging  much  dependence  on  it  294  ; 
The  Scujj/iernon^,  supposed  a  native  ;  should  be 
propagated  by  slips  ;  mode  of  training  ;  is  npt 
nsuallj  trimmed  ;  great  yield  of  one  332 

VINEYAItUS  of  Madeira,  yield  their  proprietors  one 
half  their  produce  as  revenue  36. 

VIRGIL'S  description  of  good  cows  118. 

VIUGINIA  State,  capacity  of,  to  sustain  population 
105  ;  number  of  counties  in,  and  probable  house- 
hold manufactures  of  li5. 

"  VIliGlNlAN,  A,"  on  cut  worms  and  corn  crops  134 
— on  he  preservation  of  forests  and  planting 
trees  292. 

VIRGINIENSIS,  Philoporcus,  on  the  preservation  of 
bfcon  360. 

VITiilOLATED  Tartar,  sulphate  of  tartar ,-  is  formed 
by  burning  soils  ;  decomposes  water,  and  thus  re- 
leasing hydrogen,  presents  a  very  active  food  to 
plants  393. 

W. 

AVAIST.\LL,  Charles,  on  the  cure  of  red-water  in 
cattle  302. 

WALNUT'  Trees,  kept  for  sale  408. 

WALL  Trees,  how  to  hasten  fruit  on  26 — are  often 
improperly  trained  27. 

WAR,  never  should  be  hailed  by  us,  as  a  source  of 
prosperity  121. 

W'"*"'  G.  on  the  use  of  gypsum  and  ashes  mixed 
as  a  manure  for  com  299,  413 — his  expeiiment 
thought  worthy  of  general  trial  347  ;  thinks  gyp- 
sum should  be  sowed  on  clover  before  ploughing 
this  in  for  wheat  413. 

WARRENS,  how  should  they  be  built  for  rabbits 
327. 

WARTS,  may  be  easily  cured  64. 


W.VSIIINGTON,  President  ;  rccommendcil  tho  es'- 
tablishnient  of  a  national  school  ti2 — proposals  to 
publisliliis  lettersdescriptive  of  the  Unite<l  States 
152 — was  very  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits 
165. 

WASHING  Machines,  description  of  a  very  good  one 
251, 

WATER,  is  indispensable  to  vegetation — of  spring- 
rains  warms  the  earth  60 — or  moisture,  supposed 
use  of,  to  vegetation  101 — by  ytimulating  the  roots 
of  plants  causes  them  to  descend  353 — necess.i- 
ry  in  gardens — should  be  our  drink  in  healtli  191' 
— should  be  drained  olf  wet  land  by  water  fur- 
rows 219 — how  to  keep  and  raise  pure  in  pumps 
278 — how  to  raise  by  engines  for  farm  purposes, 
as  at  Col.  Kontz's  161. 

Of  the  SKA,  is  temporarily  ruinous  to  rice  fields 

165 — will  not  rot  timber  as  quick  as  would  fresh 
181. 

W.^TER  Courses,  how  to  prevent  the  banks  of,  from 
washing  263. 

WATER  Melons,  weights  of  lai-ge  onei  raised  Ln 
Massachusetts  207. 

WATSON,  Henry  ;  states  very  unusual  deaths  of 
some  calves  278. 

WEALTH,  of  nations,  depends  on  the  prosperity  of 
their  agriculture  ;  of  agricul.urists,  is  as  fixed  as 
their  land  ;  but  of  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
is  perishable  and  unsettled  66. 

AVEEDS,  growth  of,  is  checked  by  deep  ploughing 
44  ;  and  by  winter  fallows  61  ;  the  seeds  of,  he 
Safely  hurried  until  brought  near  the  surface  59  ; 
might  be  made  a  great  source  of  manure  75  ;  are 
improperly  tolerated  J76  ;  usefulness  of  sea,  river 
and  pond  weeds,  as  manure  401. 

AVEEVILS  in  Grain,  modes  of  destroying  and  pre- 
venting 119,  210,  247  ;  difficult  to  extirpate  in 
old  buildings,  having  no  cellars  :  are  very  partial 
to  barley;  are  torpid  in  winter  colds,  but  revive  as 
soon  as  warmed  ;  some  large  ones  sent  to  us 
246,  247. 

WEIGHT,  every  thing  is  sold  by,  in  Minorca  142. 

WESTPHALIANS,  poor  condition  of  378. 

WHEAT,  is  most  subject  to  blight  on  thin  land  45  ; 
cause  of  this  disease  45  ;  the  creeping  kind  is 
not  liable  to  it  250  ;  great  weight  of  some  45  ; 
secretions  and  food  of  this  plant  at  different 
stages  of  its  growth  60;  requires  animal  manure  or 
nitrogen  to  form  its  gluten  and  perfect  its  growth 
89  ;  anim.al  matters  and  phosphate  of  lime,  tiihich 
bones  afford,  sliould  be  exclusively  applied  to 
this  crop  90  ;  gypsum  does  not  benefit  it  91  ; 
yields  a  great  quantity  of  spirit  ;  may  be  thresh- 
ed rapidly  as  in  Virginia  by  machinery  106  ;  i.-r 
in  Maryland  by  rollers  396  ;  will  not  beai-  flood- 
ing 127  ;  remarks  on  sever.al  varieties  of  140, 
176,  225,  250, 287,  338  ;  large  crops  of,  reported 
126,  139,  162,  276,  286  ;  directions  for  harvest- 
ing 127  ;  supposed  remedy  for  sinut  in,  140  ; 
brought  from  low  latitudes  grows  rapidly  176  ; 
and  best  238;  time  of  sowing  to  avoid  injury 
from  the  fly  176,  213;  early  kinds  might  be 
used  to  avoid  the  fly  188;  or  mixed  roads  189 
— on  rich  lauds  is  seldom  much  injured  by 
the  fly  189 — on  fiilow  ground  yields  one 
half  more  than  af  er  a  corn  crop  ;  and  may  be 
more  rapidly  sowed  204  ;  comparison  of  ciops 
made  in  four  and  six  field  rotations  341  ;  is  not 
injured  by  previous  oat  crop  399  ;  mode  of 
seeding,  and  preparation  for  it  219,  376  ;  may  be 
covered  by  cultivators  223  ;  slioultl  not  have 
long  manure  applied  to  it  although  good  crops 
might  be  thus  made  231  ;  Leghorn,  direction  for 
raising  it,  and  saving  straw  for  bonnets  52  ;  Tala- 
vera,  is  it  a  spring  or  fall  grain  here  265  ;  Chili, 
is  jiroductive,  and  not  easily  shattered  271  ;  Si- 
berian, is  not  very  productive  287  ;  best  width 
lor  sowing  lands  292,  341  ;  grows  best  in  drills, 
if  subsequently  tilled  330  ;  the  growth  of,  repre- 
sented by  a  cut ;  shewing  how  its  stems  are  mul- 


tiplied by  U'ansi.IaiUatioii  J54 ;  in  ^nress  « 
formiiiif  stallis,  further  explii'ied  i69  ;  immcns'; 
produce  of  a  single  grain,  obtained  by  trans- 
planting 372;  adapts  itself  to  all  clim.ates;  growi 
spontaneously  in  Persia  and  Uuenos  Ayres  ;  the 
Kgyptians  ascribed  its  origin  to  the  bounty  or' 
the  moon  ;  it  belongs  to  the  grass  family;  fickle- 
ness of  nations  in  regard  to  its  cultivation  ;  i=; 
not  much  cultivated  in  Masjachusctta  37r;  it'.', 
a  more  uneertain  crop  near  tide  waters  than  in 
llie  interior  country  37ii. 

WHEELS,  tho  cylindrical  are  best,  and  univeniH / 
used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  223,  223  ;  great- 
er ioidscan  be  hauled  on,  than  with  conic;d  or 
dished  222. 

WHEEL  Carriages,  light  and  of  sing'e  horse  power 
tile  best — references  to  expi  rimeiits  proving  this 
235:  importance  of  attacV.ing  animals  to,  in  their 
natural  line  of  draft  236. 

WHlTE-\Vash,  made  of  lime  may  be  used  to  preserve 
timber  172. 

WHI ILOWS,  may  be  readily  cured  80. 

WlElv'S  Cave,   description  of  its  wonderful  scenery 

WILD-PEA,  is  a  pest  in  the  wheat  fields  of  North  Ca- 
rolina 6. 

WILEY,  David,  on  the  cure  of  yellow  water  in  horses 
23i>. 

WILKINSON,  John,  remarks  on  the  improvement  of 
cattle  I,  9  ;  and  his  rules  in  supplying  applicants 
for  his  improved  breed  10. 

WILLIAMS,  C.  P.  oflTers  to  sell  rights  to  use  his  pa- 
tent railway  339. 

WILLIAMS,  Payson  ;  account  of  his  premium  crop 
of  potatoes  100. 

WILLIS,  John  ;  finds  cattle  fond  of  mangle  wurtze), 
and  this  root  very  productive  ;  has  fine  fruit 
trees  and  concludes  to  sell  some  of  them  303  ;  of- 
fers a  variety  of  very  choice  fruit  trees  for  sale 
407. 

WILLOW  Trees  ;  thought  to  be  unhealthy  337  ;  are 
known  to  be  harmless,  and  to  j'ield  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  Jesuits'  Bark  357. 

WILMO  r,  John:  on  making  green  grape  wine  375. 

WINE  ;  how  made  in  Madeira  ;  when  to  add  brandy  to 
to  it  1  how  to  fine  ;  to  mellow,  and  to  prepare 
casks  to  contain  :  great  produce  and  consump- 
tion of,  in  Madeira  36;  the  making  of  it,  is  a  preca- 
rious agricultural  dependance:  the  population  re.- 
lying  on  this  crop,  are  wretchedly  sustained  294  : 
good  might  be  made  in  S.  Carolina  from  native 
grapes  330  :  great  quantity  made  from  a  single 
Scuppcrnong  vine  332:  morle  of  making  this 
wine  3")3,  which  resembles  the  Constantia,  the 
best  of  it  is  very  good,  does  well  even  bottled  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  ferment;  quantity  and  time 
of  adding  spirits  to  333  ;  could  be  fabricated  best 
in  this  country,  in  cellars  of  low,  equable  temper- 
ature 333  :  how  to  be  made  from  green  or  un- 
ripe fruit  375. 

WINTER  fallows  :  their  great  usefulness — on  stiff 
soils,  should  be  ridged  60  ;  they  will  give  us 
double  crops  at  light  expense  61— do  not  kill 
cut-worms  94. 

WOAD,  Pastel  or  Isatis  :  is  necessary  in  djing  cloths 
permanent  blue  77,  7^,  405 — manner  of  thus 
employing  it  406 — yields  good  indigo  77 — quan- 
tity of  per  acre  7i — how  to  make  pelotes  or  blue 
paste  cakes  cf  7S — translation  of  Lasterie's 
work  on,  by  general  H  A.  S.  Dearborn  77 — milk 
weed  or  silk  grass  might  be  substituted  for  78 — 
remarks  on  Dr.  Cooper's  erroneous  observations 
as  to  the  use  of  406. 

AVOOD  is  now  culpably  wasted  in  the  United  States 
102,  170,  202 ;  may  be  hardened  in  the  fire  181 ; 
growing  necessity  for  economy  in  our  use  of  297. 

WOODIIOUSE,  Misses,  made  beautiful  grass  bonnets; 
and  were  complimented  by  the  London  Society 
of  arts   159. 

WOOD-Land,  quantity  of,  required  to  support  one 
fire  phice  andis  in  some  p;irtsof  the  United  States 
becoming  very  insuflicient   102  ,  quantity  neces- 
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sal')  to  subpart  good  fences  on  tui-  fuinis  KU', 
284,  '291. 
WOOL;  tlie  merino,  will  soon  be  the  chief  staple  of 
Jluss;ichiiSLlts  58 ;  a  bounty  is  given  to  encourage 
the  grower  of,  in  Sweden  67;  tlie  quality  im- 
proved and  quantity  doubled  by  good  winter 
keep  141  ;  will  become  a  profitable  product  to 
Western  farmers  215;  tlie  average  yield  of,  by 
flocks,  ought  to  be  annually  reported  210;  great 
weight  and  length  of,  from  Lincoln  sheep  277  : 
({uantity  imported  during  twenty  years  into  Great 
Jlritani  27'.* ;  our  hon.e  supjily  is  not  equal  to  our 
demand  285,  375,  and  uool  has  been  profitably 
imported  from  Liverpool  285 ;  great  importa- 
tion of  at   Boston  375  ;  amount   of  Spanish  im- 


ported into  Kngland  3"6  j  directions  for  selecting 
406  :  a  valuable  machine  has  been  invented  by 
Air.  Brown  for  spinning  it  99  ;  finest  haired  not 
always  the  best — new,  softer  and  better  than  old 
— keeps  softest  in  the  grease — how  best  sorted — 
in  scouring,  urine  is  conmionly  used,  or  soft  soap, 
but  pot-ash  is  improper  4C6. 

Manufacturers  of,  succeed   in  the  United  States 

if  skilful  215,  261  :  are  invited  to  state  their  pri- 
ces and  give  directions  for  preparing  fleeces 
309. 

WOOLLENS,  directions  for  cleaning  272. 

WOOLLEN  Kags,  are  a  lasting  manure  402. 

AVOHMS,  the  red  are  diminished  by  marling  387. 

WOKTH,  James,  on  fences  of  wood,  iron,  stone  and 


thorns  160,  and  fences  of  chesnut  rails  and  locust 
posts  284  ;  on  the  Hessian  fly  187,  2lo  :  and  ma- 
nagenicnt  of  f/ujt  trees  342, 
WRItillT,  Ueorgc,  tnakes  good  threshing  machines 
in  Virginia  106. 


YARN,  a  great  davs  spinning  of,  done  by  Miss  Yates 

a64. 

YELLOW  Water,  how  to  cure  horses  of,  232. 
YEOMEN  of  the  United  States,  are  proprietors  of  its 

soil  379. 
YOUNG'S  Essav  on   manures,   a  very  valuable  tiact 

385,  393,  401,  409. 
YOUPON,  a  beverage  of  North  Carohna,  195. 


Sir, 


Baltimore,  August  7,  1822. 


I  takR  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Index  to  the  3d  volume  of  the  "AMERICAN  FARMER,"  that  you 
may  he  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  vaUie  of  that  w oik.  AVith  the  same  view,  1  likewise  submit  several 
testimonials  of  its  merits,  which  are  selected  from  many  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  publication,  by  associations  of 
eminent  Agriculturists,  in  diflerent  sections  of  this  Union. 

And  by  these,  I  beg  leave  to  justify  the  present  most  respectful  solicitation  of  your  pecuniary  and  intellectual 
patronage  of  an  undertaking,  which  may  now  be  considered  an  established  J\"ational  liejjository  of  Agricultural  Science 
and  Practice. 

Copies  of  the  first,  second  and  tliird  volumes,  bound,  may  be  had  at  85  per  volume  ;  and  persons  who 
desire  the  fourth  and  future  volumes,  may  become  subscribers  at  85  per  annual  volume  of  fifty-two  weekly  num- 
bers, with  a  copious  Index,  each  number  guaranteed  to  arrive  safely,  or  at  84  per  volume  and  sub.scribers  be  at  the 
risk  of  such  occasional  loss  or  injury  of  numbers  as  at  times  may  unavoidably  happen. 

The  money  must  in  all  cases  he  paid  in  advance,  and  no'«subseriptiou  will  be  received  for  less  than  a  year  or 
a  volume — commencing  with  ihe  2d  day  of  April  in  each  year  :  remittances  by  mail,  are  at  the  risk  of  the  Editor. 

JOHN  S.  SKINNER. 


From  t'le  Jfassnchnspft'^  J]«:ricidfHral  Bepositorij,  vnlume  1,  January,  1829. 

"We,  the  Trustees  of  theMassachtisetts  Agricultural  Society,  cordially  recommend  to  the  notice  of  intelligent  cultivators  the  American 
I'armer,  edited  by  John  S.  Skinner,  at  Baltimore.  It  is  conducted  with  great  industry,  skill,  judgment,  and  impartiality  ;  and,  from  the  central 
situation  of  the  editor,  possesses  great  advantages,  as  to  information,  which  few  or  no  other  periodical  works  could  enjoy. 

"  If  we  have  hitherto  abstained  from  what  we  consider  a  notice  justly  due  to  this  work,  it  has  arisen  from  a  principle  wliich  we  have  always  pre- 
scribed to  ourselves,  to  wait  till  experience  should  convince  us  that  a  publication  was  truly  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  oursubscribers  and  members, 
belore  we  should  venture  to  recommend  it." 


Extract  from  the  prnceedings  of  the  ^Maryland  Jgricultitral  ^Society,  at  their  meeting;,  held  at  Baitimure  the  &th  June,  1821. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Edward  Lloyd, 

Resolved  unanimously  by  the  Society,   That  in  their  opinion,   the  "  American  Fahmer,"   edited  by   John    S.  Skinner,   is  a  publication  justly 
entitled  to  the  patronage  and  support  of  every  farmer  and  planter,  and  that  its  Editor  deserves  our  approbation,  for  his  judicious  and  zea'  "' 

to  advance  the  interests  of  Agriculture.  J-  ^-  HOWARD,  Jr. 


lous  efforts 
Sec'rv. 


tlje  proceedings  of  the  .Hgriculturul  Society  of  JHhermiale,  Virginia,  James  Madison,  Vresideut,  at  their  meeting.  May  8,  1820. 

_     ..._>re    generally"  to    disseminate   the   Agricultural  intelligence  and  improvements  made  throughout  the   United  States,   the  Society 

esolve  to  present  each  of  its  members  with  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  edited  at  Baltimore,  by  John  S.  Skinner. 

^  "  P.  MINOR,  Sec'ry." 
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The  following  notice  was  addressed  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  at  their  own  expense,   through  the 
public  papers  of  that  state. 

TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
The  "  American  Farmer,"  which  is,  as  appears  from  its  title,  devoted  principally  to  subjects  relating  to  agiiculture,  contains  a  great  variety  of 
matter,  the  result  of  actual  and  well  digested  experiments,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  domestic  and  rural  economy,  such  as  cannot  fail,  if  duly 
observed,  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  your  interests.  The  great  object  of  this  society  is,  to  promote  agriculture,  and  thereby  advance  the  prosperity 
not  of  themselves  individually,  but  of  their  fellow  citizens  generally.  They  believe  they  cannot  more  eflectually,  in  this  early  stage  of  their  organi- 
zation, promote  their  object,  than  by  recommending  this  paper  to  your  perusal.  They  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  the  "  American 
Farmer"  as  highly  worthv  vour  attention.     Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

^    ^  '  •  •  J.  J.  CHAPPELL, 

Vice-Fresident  presiding- 
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SPANISH  Anienca,  its  iiidcpeiulence  will  open  new 
sources  of  commerce   ami   oticr  new  objects  to 
our  agTiculturisls,  7\  Tli,  77 . 
SPANISH  Sheep,  a  g-ooit  bleed  of,  320. 
oPAVING,  directions  how  lo  perform  this  operation 

on  sows,   6. 
SPECIE,  is  a  bad  standard  of  value,  121  ;   its  fliictua- 
tioiis,  even  fall  below  par  of  notes — rash  resump- 
tion of  its  g-eneral   payment  extensively  ruinous 
122. 
SPENSE,  J.  S.  on  the  cultivation  of  carrotts  in  Mary- 
land, 383. 
SPINAGE,  mode  of  raising'  early,  337. 
SPIUITS,  quantity   obtainable   from   wheat,  rye  and 
corn  1U6  ;  how  to   distil  as  in  Jamaica  374  ;   the 
use  of,  should  onlj-  be  medicinal — for  they  injure 
our  health   and  might   retard  its  recovery    193, 
194 ;  when  and  how  much  to  put  in  wine,  36,  '323. 
SPniNG-Kains,  warm  the  land,  69. 
SPRINGS,  are  only  permanent  near  to  high  grounds, 

404. 
SQUASHES,  the  Persian,  great  bearers,  24. 

how  to  preserve  through  winter  56. 

STARCH,  how  modified  in  seeds  by  g-ermination  59  : 

of  seeds,  is  made  soluble  by  fermentation  60. 

STATE  governments  of  this  Union,  ought  to  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  surplus  produce  through- 
out this  country  by  making  good  roads  104  :  they 
should  establish  e.iperimental  farms  297. 
STEA.M-Boats,  an  important  improvement  on  310. 
STEAMING  Food  for  live  stock,  saves  half  its  weight 

71. 
STEEL,  Jno.  II.  on  the   value  and  mode   of  using' 

marl  199. 
STERCORARIES,  how  to  manage  manures  in  351. 
STERILITY,  is  occasioned   in  the  United  States  by 
deficiency,  and  in  Europe  by  the  excess,  of  calca- 
reous eartli  315. 
S*********',  Mr.  \V.  describes  his  farm,  and  his  prac- 
tices in  raising  wheat,  corn  and  grasses — improv- 
ing  soils  and  management  of  cattle,  servants,  &.c. 
13,',   141. 
STILLS,  small  ones  yield  most  spirit,  374. 
STIRRING-Land,  advantages   of  its  being  frequen.t 

30,  150,  287. 
STOCK  Farm,  the  Editor's,  animals  now  thereon  24. 
STONV.-Fences,  how  to  make,  and  are  the  cheapest 

2t ;,  26J. 

STOVES,  their  use  advised  128,  297. 

STRAW,  great  tiuantity  of  man\ire  to  be  made  from 
4'',  103  :  is  best  applied  fresh  and  long  as  manure 
12  ,   139:  would  be  better  applied  cliafled  173. 

Of  Grain,  is   not  as  valuable  as  fodder  of  maize 

52  :  is  every  where  justly  prized  but  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  45. 

the  joints  of,  are  distinct  vegetable  beings  369  : 

burned  on  land  is  a  good  preparation  for  turnips 
401  ■  effects  of  when  appKtd  dry,  and  also  wiien 
steeped  in  urine  411. 

of  Leghorn  wheat,  how  to  prepare  for  bonnets  52. 

MACHINES  for  cutting  99,  1  4,  232,  328  ;  East- 
man's cylindrical,  is  an  excellent  one,  304,  3^6, 
327. 

STRAWBERRY  Vines,  process  of  tlieir  extension 
370  kept  for  sale  416. 

STUCCOING,  directions  for  34. 

STYPIIC,  an  efficacious  one,  296. 

SUBSCR115'-  KS  to  the  American  Farmer  respectfully 
desired  to  procure  others  8. 

SUBSTITUTES  foi  coHec,  tea  and  chocolate,  vastly 
inferior  to  them  288. 

SUCKERS,  are  multiplied  by  lopping  off  branches — 
but  cutting  off  suckers  improves  your  trees  372. 

SUGAI',  its  value  in  fatting  live  stock  compared  with 
meal  46  :  effects  of,  on  beef  when  curing  328. 

SUGAR  Bakers  waste,  is  a  very  good  manure  409. 

SUGAR  Maple  Trees,  ought  to  be  preserved,  and 
planted  wherever  they  will  flourish  10-'. 

SULLIVAN,  R.  his  address  to  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society  5?,  66. 

SULPHUR,  burned  in  casks  before  they  are  filled 
with  wine  helps  to  preserve  it,  36 :  is  not  often 


found  remote  from  volcanoes  90  ;  ahvajs  uontaiii- 
ed  in  turnips,  is  therefore  a  good  manure  for 
them  91  ;  how  used  to  destroy  weevils  and  rust 
119  :  used  to  save  turnips  from  Hy  168. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  how  formed  52u  :  is  obtainable 
from  calcareous  earths  385,  and  from  moss  387  : 
exists  ill  most  soils  393  :  uniting  with  marl  forms 
gypsum  o'^'T. 

SUMMER  Fallows,  profitably  superseded  by  summer 
crops,  60. 

SUMMEI{S,  ours  are  becoming  cooler  299. 

SUMPTUARY  Laws,  are  absurd,  impolitic  and  al- 
ways ineffectual  323,  366. 

Sunflower  seed,  yields  oil  abundantly  and  good 
190. 

SUPEKFCETATION,  facts  indicative  of,  308;  doc- 
U'iiie  of,  luileiiable  351 

SUPKUSTITIONS,  indulged  by  some  farmers  36,  171, 
390:  many  kinds  exposed,  153. 

SWEE  T-Potatocs,  great  crops  of  162  :  some  are  rais- 
ed in  Massachusetts  245,  267  :  directions  for  cul- 
tivating j45,  i;6S :  uncut  seed-roots,  yield  the  ear- 
liest and  most  slips  330:  experiments  with  differ- 
ent size  seed-roots  414. 

SWtATS,  Indian  mode  of  producing,  4C0. 

SWELDIbll  Turnips,  will  not  keep  through  vinter 
exposed  to  the  weather  in  Pennsylvania  IS  :  nee 
HuUi  Baga. 

"  SWEEP-ALLS,"  a  valuable,  new  implement  341. 

SWliE'F  Briars,  would  make  good  hedges — ready 
way  to  raise  them  255. 

SWEET  Oil,  good  may  be  abundantly  made  from  Be- 
ne seed  150  :  sunflower  seed  190  ;  and  from  col- 
zat  and  poppy  seed  298,  328. 

SWINE,  how  cure  of  sore  eyes  and  measles  7,  19  :  are 
generally  most  miserably  penned  19  :  proper 
pens  for  236  :  should  be  kept  dry  and  warm  170  : 
and  clean  or  they  will  become  diseased  and  vyill 
not  thrive  'iod  :  manure  of,  is  very  rich  ir6,  337  : 
further  importations  of,  thought  unneccssarj'  179 ; 
a  good  breed  of  2J3 :  good  crosses  of  several 
breeds  22.3,  236,  300,  358  :  good  management  of 
236,  358  :  best  time  of  farrowing — treatment  of 
whilst  pigs — should  be  ringed — and  have  boiled 
food  236  :  if  pampered  ought  not  to  gain  premi- 
ums 268  :  thrive  better  grazing  than  in  styes  ^00. 

SWISS  FARMEiS,  he  deserved  that  title  wiio  dimi- 
nishing his  land,  astonishingly  encreased  his  crops 


T.\BLE  Beer,  how  to  make  of  porter  7. 

'I'ABLE  of  some  green  crops,  shewing  their  relative 
\alues  39. 

TALLOW,  how  to  purify  295. 

T,\N,  the  offal  from  vats  ;  applied  frequently  around 
fruit  trees  protects  them  from  insects,  117,  312, 
41*0 :  and  makes  them  fruit  more  certainly  i'M. 

TANNE'i^-Bark,  is  injurious  to  vegetation  409. 

TANNING  leather,  iniformation  asked  on  320. 

'1'jVRIFF,  in  the  U.  States,  is  only  constitutional  so  far 
as  it  is  really  imposed  to  create  revenue  66. — 
expediency  of  increasing,  completely  controvert- 
ed 1 14  :  increase  of,  protested  against  by  I'liila- 
delpliia  merchants  150  :  by  United  Agricultural 
Societies  of  Virginia  oil  :  and  by  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society  365  :  its  present  rates  are 
oppressive  to  agriculture  and  commerce  154,  312, 
366  :  and  their  reduction  is  asked  by  the  Unittd 
Va.  Ag'l.  Societies  322  :  an  iucrea'se  of  present 
rates,  would  be  injurious  even  to  manufacturers 
themselves — and  being  ruinous  to  others,  uould 
soon  cause  the  entire  repeal  of  higii  duties  365. 

TAVLOli,  John,  of  Caroline,  on  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending the  rights  of  agriculturists  131. 

TAXES,  their  extent  now  ruinously  opjiressive  in 
England  235,  25'' :  propriety  of  levying  them  on 
fund-holders  implied  ,'34  :  nay  asserted  241,  251». 

TE.\,  should  only  be  used  at  noon    1 94. 

TEAM  ,  oddly  made  up  on  the  Mediterranean  shores 
142. 


I'EESVVA  TER  Cattle,  origin  of  this  improved  breed 
17,  19,  29,  154:  they  require  good  keep  but 
amply  rcp:iy  it  29  :  more  highly  v:dued  than 
any  other  in  England — sales  of  some  143  ;  are  a 
gre.it  milk  and  beef  breed — butter  cjbtained  from 
some  154:  an  injudicious  and  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  recently  made  lo  improve  this  breed  154  :  are 
now  improving  the  stock  in  Massachusetts  367. 
TE.MPERATURE,  sudden  and  very  great  changes  of, 

at  Fort  Osai^e  88. 
TENANTS,  terms  generally  made  with,  in  Italy  142. 
TESSIEii'S  account  of  the  introduction  of  Cashmere 

downy  goats  into  France,  167. 
TII.'V  TC IIING,   some  remarks  on  promised  119,  see 

vol.  4. 
"  THE  Rights  of  Man,"  a  striking  evidence   of  the 
popularity  of  this  publication  "  in  good  old  times," 
106. 
THERMOMETRICAL  observations,    reported  by  a 

cotton  planter  299. 
TH(3  »i  A  J,  E.  S.  thinks  his  bright  Mediterranean  rye 
is  a  spring  grain,  56;  imports,  li.as  tried  and  sells 
hay  making  and  other  machines   151,  256,  384. 
imports  and  sells  good  seeds    »4. 
T*****  recommends  the  use  of  celery  seed  to  flavor 

SOU])   287. 
THORNS,  will   not  grow  after  onions  5 ;  nor  thrive 
near  to  cedars  or  walnuts  4,  5  ;  importance  of 
raising  43;  seed   and  quicks  of,  kept  for   sale 
256  ;  the  Washington  grow  rapidly,  but  not  so 
strong  as  the  English   white — cost  of  importing 
English  quicks  356. 
TIIRELKELU,  John,  reports  an  experiment  with  salt- 
ed herrings  as  a  manure  to  corn  179. 
T***""**,  1,   rem.irks  on  singular  sheep,  cabbage, 
horses,  tulips  300  ;  on  pedestrian  feats,  leaps  and 
trotting  matches  283  ;  and  on  the  use  of  oyster 
shells  120. 
THRESHING  Machines,   an  eflicient   and  approved 
kind  made  by  G.  Wright   in  Virginia,  either  fix- 
ed or  moveable  106  ;  some  are  made  to  order  by 
Jos.  Hyde  184  ;  a  small  and  cheap  one  favoura- 
bly spoken  of  251 ;  some  kept  for  sale  296. 
THRESHING  Rollers,  eflicacious  in  getting  out  grain  ; 
are  easily  and  cheaply  made,  according  to  direc- 
tions 396. 
TILGH.VIAN,  Edw.  3d.  communicates  .Mr.  Ringgold's 
<lirections  for  making  his  improved  threshing  rol- 
lers, 396. 
TILl,.\GE,  advantages  of  being  frequent,  to  growing 
crops  30,  69,  150,  287,  3'31 ;  early  finishing  to 
crops,  important  330  ;  being  frequent,  deep,  ami 
tine  keeps  the  soil  moist,  by  creating  a  capillary 
attraction  69,  331  ;  should  leave  the  surface  un- 
even to  meliorate  the  soil  289,  337. 
TICKS,  killed  on  sheep  by  snuff'  1"6. 
TLMIIER,  experiments  on  its  dur.ibllity,  when  cut  at 
ditlcrent  seasons  ought  to  be  made  158;  to  be 
durable,  should  be  cut  in  winter  when  free  from 
sap  171,  185,  19S,  229,  269  ;  others  say  in  sum- 
mer 239,  398,  when   sap  would  most  readily  es- 
cape 2i-'9;   density  of  wood  and  age  of  trees  im- 
portant 171,210,270,310;  dryness  and  freedom 
from   sap   essenti.il  171,   1S6  ;  varies  in  duration 
cut  in  the  summer  season,  but  probably  owing  to 
a  dilierencein  the  age  of  the  moon  171,198,229; 
English  Naval   Contracts  for,  require  it  to  be  cut 
in  the  old  of  the  moon   171;  great  consumption 
of  by  the  British  navy  201  ;  various   means   em- 
ployed to  preserve   ir2,  181,310;   should  be  al- 
wa\s  so  phiceil  th.at  the  annual  circles  may  shed 
the  rain  172;  the  governments  of  Europe  pass  laws 
to  protect  their  trees  181  ;  the  United  States  Gov- 
vernment  ought  to  pass  laws  to  protect  their  live- 
oak  trees  198,  2  2,  203,  269,  292;  and  should 
cause_ forest  trees  to  be  planted  about  public  pla- 
ces 2)3  J  has  already  become  scarce   in  parts  of 
this  country,  253  ,   and  farmers  should  be  encou- 
raged  to    plant   trees  for  253,  291;  injured  by 
steeping  in  water,  fordryness  is  essential  to  du- 
rability  172,  181,  186;  might  be  made  mora  du- 
rable  by  kiln  drying  172,  181,  or  by  salting  and 
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liming'  172,  311;  but  is  best  prcservcil  or  sea- 
soned under  cover  of  slieds — old  pieces  i'l-om  co- 
vered dry  parts  of  vessels  endure  even  belter 
than  new'  181 ;  hickory  for  milwright  stuff  should 
be  cut  when  the  s:ip  is  flowinj^  2<'9  ;  it  is  not  m  ■ 
jured  by  saltwater  worms,  21U  j  Frencli  govern- 
ment obtains  supplies  of  at  home,  haviiiy  so  pre- 
served their  forests,  as  to  meet  their  wants — g-reat 
care  exacted  by,  in  cutting'  down  trees,  198 ;  ne- 
cessity for  economizing  in  o>ir  country  and  day 
297  ;  extraordinary  durability  of,  in  ancient  buiUl- 
ings — supposed  causes  of  dry  rot  in,  310  ;  why 
made  more  durable  by  debarking  trees  363. 
TIMOTHY,  makes  a  bad  pasture  140 ,  but  yields 
good  crops  of  hay  '212;  and  of  the  best  kind  for 
horses  237,  359  ;  time  or  state  best  to  cut — it  is 
a  great  exhauster  237  ;  soil  best  adapted  to  oil); 
quantity,  time,  and  manner  of  sowing,  219,  227, 
359,  37b  i  differs  from  herd's  grass  344;  burned 
earth  is  an  excellent  manure  for  39 1 . 
TINDKK,  candle  anuff  makes  good  118. 
TIN  Roofs,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  31, 
TOBACCO  ;  many  advantages  of  low  topping— large 
kinds  of,  will  cure  as  well  as  the  small — the  soon- 


Ian  1,  is  considerable  and  fertilizing,282 — means  TRESPASS:    Laws  of  in   JIaryland,   need   amend- 

of  preventing  injury  to,  by  grub   worms,   '284 —  nient92,  9J. 

appearance  of  ripe    plants   described — they  are  TROTTINt!  Matches— accounts  of  278,  28*. 

generally    cut  too    soon  ;  they  gain    weight  the  TROWKL-HOK.-PLOUGH — indispensable    in    ridge 

longer  tiiey  stand  when  ripening,   283 — Gather-  culture  40. 

in^  or  Housing  ;    remarks  on   splitting,    cutting,  TUB  KKOUS  Roots,  are  magazines  of  nourishment  for 

falling,  collecting,  carting,  sticking,  colouring,  future  plants-— may  be  enlarged  by  transplanting 

hangmg,  firing — curing  without  fire,  scaffolding,  — the  lowering  stems  of,  are  new  pjants  371. 

care   of  this  in   damp    weather,  until    perfectly  TULIPS— mania  for     '  »/ oW  in    Uo)I;ind    58 — mad 


cured,  283 — sorting,  should  be  done  by  careful 
hands— stripping,  tying,  stemming,  lofting',  bulk- 
ing', should  be  done  only  when  it  is  passing  from 
a  dry  to  a  moist  state — is  not  heavier  when  moist 
than  when  dry,  284 — is  heavier  by  ten  per  cent. 
37 i — siz.eofhhds.  284,  37-1' — mode  of  packing, 
pres  ling,  and  form  of  a  press  ;  weight  of  full 
hhds.   284. 


TONN  \CiE  of  China;  her  iH/enw/ exceeds  n«  possess- 
ed by  other  nations,  297. 
TONGUKS  ;  receipt  for  curing  311 

'lOOTH-ACHE  ;  cured  by  nutgalls  128 

TORRRFACTION,  distinguislied  from  combustion  of 
earth,  392, 

er  ripe,    the   better  to   cure— ascertained,  great    TORTOISE  Shell ;  how  to  imitate  8 

weight  of  some  plants,  37— the  broader  the  more     TOURS,  should  be  made  by  farmers  through  wellcul. 

valuable,  38  :  is  a  native    of  South  America,  77  ;  tivated  districts,  245. 

should  be  raised  on    land  sufliciently    enriched;     TRADE  ;  inherent  laws  of  323 

sward,  properly  treated,  makes   a  good  prepara-    TRADlllON;  its   error*  and  insufficiency  noticed, 

tion  for  ;     but  clover   alone   will    not   keep    the  58. 

ground  rich  enough  for  it,    86;  tlie   uncertainty    TRANSPLANTING   Trees;    best  done  at  mid-sum- 

of  its  price  forbids  an   exclusive  reliance  on  this  mer,  303. 

■    ■■      ■  Grasses  or  Turf ;  why  advantageous,  225 

TRANSPORTATION;  great  saving  caused  in,  by 
canals,  3U2,  411,  412. 

"  TREATISE  on  Agriculture,"  ascribed  to  General 
Armstrong  ;  gives  erroneous  instructions  for  ana- 
lysing soils,  180. 

TRACTS  on  the  principles  and  practices  of  Agri- 
culture, proper  objects  for  premiums,  3!-3,  3*5. 

TREES,  attract  rain,  I'o,  327  ;  may  be  naturalized  in 
liifcrent  climates,  25  ;  varieties  should  be  raised 


crop — compared  disadvantageously  with  Hemp, 
290 — labor  on  and  produce  of  a  crop  of,  290, 
291 — Snuff  will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  108  ;  and 
drive  the  fly  off  plants,  123  ;  so  will  salt,  but 
this  must  be  sparingly  used,  391 — a  decoction  of 
will  drive  lice  off  cabbages,  and  flies  off  other 
plants,  338,  343. 

HOUSES  ;  suitable  for  firing  and  packing,  283, 

381 — How  fire  or  cure  it  by  use  of  stoves,  155 — 
or  by  flues,  200,  381. 
For  CHEWING,  is  best  manufactured  at  Balti- 
more— process  of  preparing,  373, 
THE  MARYLAND  quality,  may  be  raised  in  oth- 
er states,  87 — this  nmst  be  bright  in  colour — ne- 
cessity and  advantages  of  eai'ly  planting— plants 
may  be  raised  for  this  purpose  easily,  abundant- 
ly and  certainly,  in  six  weeks— how  to  prevent 
earlj'  planted  from  bein,g  injured  by  cut-worms, 
389,  390 — Close  planting  makes  the  texture 
fairer — Crops,  may  be  r»ised  successfully  on 
drills,  389 — Plant  beds,  proper  size  per  acre — 
manner  of  forming  and  sowing — how  formed  by 
Hungarian  peasants,  and  when  sown,  390 — at- 
tention necessary  to  plants  whilst  growin.g  on 
tlie  beds,  39o,  391 — Planters  and  Inspectors;  their 
j)acking  and  inspecting  censured  by  Bait,  mcr- 
tOiants,  and  explained  by  Grand  Jury,  with  Edi- 
tor's remarks  tiiereon  -and  proposed  amendment 
of  Inspection  Law,  145,  14(i,  147. 

VIRGINIA  j   mamigenent  o/"--Choice  of  land,  and 

preparation  of  it,  for  Plant  Beds,  281,  380— best 
time  for  firing,  sowing,  quantity  of  seed— gar- 
den seeds  may  be  mixed  with  it — manner  of 
sowing— covering  beds  with  brush — re-treadiig 
them — manuring,  weeding',  growth  of  plaius, 
281 — treatment  of  permanent  beds,  381— prepa 
ration  of  land  for  transplanting — time  for  hilling 
on  new  land^ — site  of  old  hills  should  not  be 
abandoned--fields  should  not  be  manured  for,  281, 
282 — Tram-plaiilitiff  tlic  crop;  directions  for;  after 
tillage  ;  should  keep  the  land  light  and  clean 
—priming  adviseable,  282 — by  some  thought 
injudicious,  381 — topping  should  be  low,  and 
the  later  the  lower,  282,  374 — but  governed  by 
priming,  381 — suckering  should  be  timely  and 
frequent — diseases  of  the  plants,  accidents  to 
be  avoided — worms  to  be  destroyed — is  the  best 
prepariition  for  other  crops — and  may  form  a 
part  of  good  rotations — the  offal  left  by  it  on  the 


prices  .given  for  300  :  flower  from  seeds  tin 
fifrli  year  354,  369  :  propagation  from  perfect 
bulbs  — planted  too  deep,  produce  external  bulbs 
— the  flower  of  the  future  year  discernable  in  the 
bulbs— roots  of,  how  perpetuated  370, 
TULL— merits  of  his  system  69,  70 — his  disciples  too 
frequently  deny  their  master  331, 

TUNISIAN,  broadtail  mountain  sheep,  an  excellent 
kind  277. 

— —  A  pair  of,  presented  to  the  Editor  320. 

TUiiNlPS:  always  contain  Ilydro-sulphuret  of  Lime.: 
this  is  therefore  a  specific  manure  for  the  crop  91 
— good  drills  to  sow,  m'ide  by  Barnard  at  Phila- 
delphia 99:  how  to  protect  from  flies  165,  168, 
189,  190,  297,  308  :  weiglit  of  a  monstrous  one 
300  ;  how  to  prepare  land  for  ;  the  English  are 
believed  to  l)e  more  nutritious  than  American — 
but  this  crop  and  feedin.g  of  it  are  too  highly  ex- 
tolled 227  ;  if  rightly  manured  in  rows  become 
a  certain  crop  25G — might  grow  between  other 
root  drills  293^management  of  T.  HiUen's  crop 
of  308  ;  a  premium  crop  of,  cost  and  manage- 
ment 335  :  crOj>->  of,  on  stubble  ground  344^ 
f-  esh  manure  best  for  395  :  burning  straw  on 
Land,  a  good  preparation  for  401. 

TUliNIP  Si;ed;  the  heavy  should  be  separated  for  use 
by  water  308  :  reason  for  prefering  fresh  353, 

TURKIES,  how  to  raise  and  manage  55. 

TURNER,  U.S.  states  his  experience  as  to  banish, 
ment  of  cut  worms  from  corn  fields  by  rotation 
of  crops  119 — furthe»  on  rotation  of  crops  195. 

TURNPIKE  Roads,  are  chiefly  injured  by  narrow 
wheeled  and  large  carri;ige3 — the  weight  of  loads 
in  England  on,  are  limited  by  Parliament  '235. 

TU^CARORA,  opposes  the  opinions  of  .Mr.  R.  B. 
Buckner  on  corn  culture  53. 

TYSON,  Joshua;  his  essays  on  practical  agriculture 
219,  226,  236,  242. 

U. 


from  seeds;  they  cannot  be  perpetiiateil  by  in- 
gr.if'ing:  but  raised  from  root-slips  they  endure 
belter  than  the  ingrafted,  26  :  they  ought  to  be 
cuhivated  and  manured,  92  ;  arrive  at  ma- 
turity every  winter :  of  rapid  growth  decay 
quickly  ;  of  slow  growth  are  very  durable,  171  : 
when  transplanted  should  he  placed  as  before,  L'LCERS,  carrots  very  useful  in  curing  88. 
in  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass:  may  UNITED  States  of  America,  have  increased  in  popu- 
be  safelv  removed  whilst  the   ground   is  frozen,  lation  the  Last  few  years,  whilst  the  condition  of 

176,  their  durability,  varies    in  different  coun-  society  has  retrograded  187. 

tries,  181  :  in  the  United  States  they  are  thought-  UNIVERSITY'  of  Maryland,  medical  professors  of  192 
Icssly  wasted  180:  Live  Oaks  mature  in  fifty  UKINEof  livestock,  judiciously  saved  in  Flanderi, 
jears    180:     Chesnuts    and     Locusts   in    thirty  and  applied  to  grain  crops  89 — acts  promptly  as 

years,  ICO  ;   Governments  of  Europe  have  passed  manure  -+02,  and  very  elficaciously  on  gram  fields 

la->vs  to    protect,  181  :    practice   and  reasons  for  411, 

debarking  them  before  felling,    185,   210,  312,  y 

363:  should  not  be  nxshly  cut  down :   in  France,    ,-,„„,„,„,_,.,      .,,  ..       .  .  .,       ,        ,•  .  _ 

,  .,       ,  1   „„,  „f  .,  ,,;„„„i    VACCINATION,  will  it  not  prevent  the  do.g  distem- 

eacli  one  is  consic'ercd   an    object  ot    national  ,,  •  '  » 

interest,  198  :  have  sap   in  them   in    the  winter  perJUJ. 

unless  they  are  dead,  209  ; 
for  fire,  and  ■ 


i  :  have  sap   in  them   in    the  winter  •- .  .P,.., ,,,  ,,,   r^         .,                    .■         c           i       cc 

,      ,   A,,,,         ,                „„„!,„►  VANDERLIN,  G,  on  the  preservation  of  squashes  56 

are  dead,  209  :    when  voung  are  best  ,r .  m  i,..»Tc.ci'i  i  ■.- .  i.    r-.        e.      i                     -c        .i  . 

,          1  1  "     .■    I               1.1     „„  „„  VAN  RENSsELLLAR,  Gen.  Stephen  ;    munificently 

when  old  tor  timber,  and  the  coarse  ._  .....■..,'..■ '.„_',.  o/:.   -,,^    ' 


grained,  rapid  growing  wood  is  toughest :  farm- 
ers and  public  agents  should  cause  experiments 
on  growth,  durability  and  strength  of,  to  be  care- 
fully made,  210  ;  spread  themselves  to  the  sun 
and  light,  228  :  probably  grow  quicker  in  Ameri- 
ca than  in  Europe,  253  :  account  of  a  remarka- 
bly large  one  ;  if  forced  by  manure  will  eventu- 
ally fail,  280  ;    value  of  every  sapling,  2y_7_:_  some 


patronizes  agiicjltural  improvement  264,  3i6. 

VARNISH  and  Size,  for  making  paper  on  windows 
water  proof  390. 

VATS  of  distilleries,  should  be  shallow,  round,  cover- 
ed, .and  in  our  climate  pLaced  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  puddled — number  and  size 
necessary  to  yield  twelve  puncheons  per  week 
374. 


.are  unhealthy,   others  are  salubrious,  297,327,    VEGETATION,  is  hastened  when  seeds  or  plants  are 


357,  this  ought  to  be  tested  around  hospitals, 
297  :  young  ones,  used  .as  timber  .are  subject  to 
dryrotSlO:  renovate  the  air,  357:  old  leaves  of 
secrete  caudexes  for  new  leaves,  361:  are  best 
tr.ansplanted  at  mid-summer  63  :  singular  mode 
of  propagating  :  loping  off  oranclies  increases 
suckers,  but  cutting  these  off  improves  the  trees 
372:  their  veget.ation  is  retarded  in  the  spring 
beneficially  by  placing  tan  around  them,  400. 


taken  from  cold  to  warmer  climates,  and  the  re- 
verse when  taken  from  warm  to  colder  countries 
25 — its  first  stages  may  be  expl.ained  by  chemi- 
cal facts  •^9,  60 — ;dthougb  its  organizing  progress 
is  inexplicable — yet  the  secretions  of  its  differ- 
ent stages  should  be  understood  in  order  to 
adapt  manures  60— of  seeds  is  often  retarded  and 
prevented  by  the  weight  of  incumbent  e.arth — 
always  preceded  by  saccharine  fermentation  In 
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RKVIAKKS 

ON  THE  IMPROVEMKN  r   OK  CATTLE,  he. 

n  a  Leitrr  to  S-rJhn  Saimilrrs  Sebright,  Hurt.  M  P 

by  Mr  Julm  If'illcinso'i,  of  Ionian,  near  J^attingham 

Let  racli  succeeding'  race  employ  your  care, 
UisdnjTuish  which  to  slaiighttr,  which  to  spare  ; 
Murk.  Will  the  lineage,  — let  the  puresi  ni.ike, 
From  purest  blood,  its  just  proportions  take. 

f  Continued  f'om  our  lost- J 
With  respect  to  th^-  v.ilue  ot  diH  rrnt  breeds  as 
milktrs  only,  some  persons  h.ive  attt-mlcd  solely  to 
the  quantity  of  iniik  fciven  by  each  cow,  while  others 
have  had  regard  only  to  the  quaiity  Rut  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  Value  must  depenil  on  the  quantity  ana 
quality  jointly,  yicldid  from  a  given  quantity  of  food.* 
B)  a  given  quantity  of  food  is  to  be  understood,  not 
nieie  y  the  same  weight,  but  the  same  weight  of  the 
sami  kind  ind  quality  also  ;  and  in  any  expt- rinu  n  , 
it  ought  moreover  to  be  sriven  under  similar  circum- 
stance.-'.  The  time  too  allowed  for  an  exp  rimeiit  ot 
this  nature  ought  to  be  at  least  a  wnoleyear  ;  because 
some  breeds  will  five  a  great  quantity  ot  milk  just 
after  calving,  but  will  not  yield  that  quantity  for  unj 
considerable  lime  ;  while  otiiers  will  not  give  so  i;re:'t 
a  quantity  at  first,  but  wdl  approximate  lo  it  much 
longer.  As  to  the  numbi  r  of  llie  cows,  it  nerd  by  no 
means  be  the  same  in  two  or  more  cases  of  trial ;  but 
the  proper  number  for  the  consumption  of  the  pro- 
posed quanti'y  of  fboil  I'or  the  qufsl^on  is  not, 
whethei-  the  produce  ot"  so  many  of  one  breed,  bt 
more  valuable  than  the  prcdiir-e  of  the  same  number 
•f  any  other;  but  what  will  tu-  the  value  of  the  pro 
duce  attbrded  by  a  c  rta  n  qiiai  'i'y  of  food,  when  br 
stowed  on  the  one,  compar  d  wi  li  the  value  of  the 
produce  afforded  hy  the  shin^  qiiantty  of  the  same 
kind  of  food,  when  bestowed  on  any  other  remain- 
ing circumstances  being  as  similar  as  possible. 

Incompiring  the  value  of  .iny one  breed  with  the 
value  of  any  other,  reference  to  the  shambles,  it  is 
very  evident,  tliat  the  placing  out  certain  quantities 
of  diHVrent  kinds  to  feed,  and  comparing  the  increase 
»f  Weight  in  e.ich  cast  with  die  quantity  of  fond  con- 
sumed.'jwill  never  determine  the  question.  Itecatise, 
here  llie  question  is  not  which  have  paid  the  best  for 
a  Certain  period,  bnt  wh.ch  have  paid  tlic  best  during 
the  whole  course  ot  their  l.ven  ;  the  Uiflbrent  breeds 
being  killed  at  that  particul:;r  age  wh  ch  w  II  give  to 
them  respectiv.  iy  the  maximum  of  profi  .  That  there 
is  a  certain  age  which  is  the  most  profitable  for  dis- 
posing of  one  Umd  j  but  another  age,  and  far  difi'e- 
rent,  tiie  rro=.t  profitable  for  anoiher,  is  a  circum- 
stance  well    known    to    every    pratical    farmer. 

Some  breeds  cannot  easily  he  made  fat  till  they 
are  thi-ee  or  four  years  old  ;  while  others  are  ca- 
pable of  being  so  at  anv  age  we  may  think  proper. 
I  believe  tht-  most  pnifitable  age  for  disposing  of 
'fat  cattle  of  the  improved  short  horned  breed,  is 
from  two  to  three    years  old,    according  lo    circum- 

*This  !  think  is  so  nhviMus,  that  I  need  not  attempt 
to  expliir.  the  fact  itself;  but  only  mention  af'er 
what  manner  experimvn.s  ou.dil  to  be  made  Hence 
too  it  very  clearlv  li'ln.ws,  that  the  determining  ofj 
what  quantity  of  cream  is  produced  from  a  given ' 
quantity  of  mdk,  will  never  usrer'ain  the  .elative 
value  of  different  ijreeds  .is  n.ilkers.  Th  s  rule  in- 
deed is  defect  iv-  on  its  own  pnncpl  s,  ss  it  will  by 
no  means  as  ertain  even  th  qual  ty  ;  foi  the  cream 
of  some  rows  is  !>.r  licl.er  than  that  of  others,  and 
w  ill  J  ield  a  mucli  greater  proportion  of  butter. 


j  stances  at  the  time  of  sale.  In  all  experiments  of 
this  nature,  tliere  ale  many  and  great  difficulties  t,- 
encounter,  m  order  to  render  the  con  parisons  just  ■ 
we  may,  how.  ver,  proceeel  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 

laccuracy  to  determine  what  breeds  are  unqtiestion,.- 
bly  the  best  ;  and  the  gr.  .ater  excellence  has  alwa.-.-, 
been  yielded  to  those  which  arrive  at  the  tarliest 
maturity. 

I  now  come  to  the  descent  or  lineage  of  animals  ; 
and  so  vast  is  the  imp  ranee  of  this  part  of  mv  sub- 
J.ct,  that  I  thought  I  cmld  not  di  better  than  ni.ttcc 
It  m  thefi(/e/)„5-e  .-self  .-^nd  for  the  same  reason 
also,  1  may  be  allowed  to  quote  your  own  words, 
which  are  so  appo-ite  to  mv  preseiit  purpose,  and  so 
pei-spicuous  m  the  dtlineaiion  of  the  truth  you  wish 
to  inculcate  ;  a  truth  which  can  never  be  too  fully  im 


nre.s  ,1  r    ,'t,    "".''■""  •^''^"'i  "t'^er  De  too  tuny  im-  tinns  ;   in  either  of  which  cases  it  can  never  be  said  to 

t'^^r.    imnn  V  T^'  "'  ,"'"*"  "''''  ""'^   ""S=S  d   i"   be  well  descended.     For  in  order  that  In  animal  may 

TmZTJ    Tt-     ''"r  "r    ''    /""°"^-  ""  "^•""•-'>  "'"""*  sufficient  that   we  arlableto 
gat  a  should  not  only  b.;  paid  to   the  oua  ltle^  an.  I  race  \t  t,^  n.,n=„.„     .!,„ .    _...<•...   .r  .,    •     .  '     . 


Kegard  should  not  only  b.;  paid  to  the  qualities  ap- 

irent  mammals  selected  for  breeding,  but  to  those 

which  have  pri  vailerl  in  the  race  from   which  they  are 

lescended,    as    th.  y  will  always     show    themselves 


sooneror  iat  r  ntf.n.n  ^  ■,  r  "]'"'''-■''''''■  ^-""^^d  »"  'he  formation,  the  descent,  and  continu. 
tha'  we  should 'no?  hrLn  7  '^  '  "  T  ,  "'"  '^'''°"  '""''  "^  i"iP™ved  stock,  that  no  animal  can  be  de- 
cna    we  slioulct  not  breed  from  an  animal,  however  ex    nended  imon  fi,,.  Kn„«.^;„„.   i,.,t  „.i,,.   :.   ;_  :.-.i^         . 


tha    we  should  not  breed  from  an  animal,  however  ex 
cellent.  unless  we  can  ascertain  it  to  be  wh-it  is  called 

U-bred;  that  is,  descend,  d  from  a  race  of  ances- 
tors, Mho  have  through  several  generations,  possess- 
ed, ina  high  degree,  the  properties  which  it  is  our 
object  to  obtain  "  This  observation  of  yours  sir.  ap- 
pears to  me  so  comprehensive,  so  cl.ar,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  concise,  that  I  dare  not  attempt  e  i- 
ther  to  add  or  to  take  from  it  ;  I  will  only  endeavour 
to  illustrate  i  by  some  familiar  example,  and  as  many 
are  more  conversant  with  the  colour  of  animals  than 
the  excellence  of  their  shapes,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
refer  to  the  former  Suppose  then  a  number  of  pure 
Devon  cows  to  be  cro,.st;d  with  a  breed  of  perfectly 
while  Bulls;  in  thi-i  case  it  is  probable  that  some  ot 
the  calv.  s  would  be  perfectly  red,  others  white,  and 
the  gi-eater  part  w„uld  partake  of  these  colours 
joint  y  U  we  were  now  to  take  the  r,d  heif  rs  pro- 
duced by  this  cross,  and  put  'him  to  a  Devon  ball,  it 
woiil.t  mt  be  a  matter  of  any  gre.it  surprise,  if  some 
of  their  progeny,  though  sprung  from  red  parents, 
should  be  perfectly  white,  and  still  less,  that  several 
lioiild  le  mixed  with  this  cohmr;  though  it  would 
not  by  any  means  be  so  probable  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance.  And  were  we  thus  to  proceed  through  seve- 
ral generations,  this  while  cf.lour  would  be  less  a-id 
I  ss  apparent  in  the  breed,  but  would  m.jst  probabl- 
occasionally  shew  itself  in  some  individual  or  other. 
It  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  breed  from  pure 
Devons  only,  that  is  from  'nose  that  have  been  c-are- 
fully  bred  for  a  great  length  of  time,  we  should  rea- 
sonably expect  their  ofTsiiring  to  be  of  the  ian.e  co. 
lour  with  the  parents  themselves  ;  whdeai.  devia- 
tion from  this,  would  be  lo.iked  upon  as  one  o  those 
:hanges,  which  nature  sometime  projuc- s  out  of  the 
•omnion  course  of  things.  And  what  has  here  been 
issertedof  cohmr,  isenudly  applicable  to  peculiarity 
ot  Form,  or  qiiali'y  of  f1,  »h. 

VVhen  a  breed  is  once  brought  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  it  is  capable  of,  the  same  care  must  be 
used  in  the  continuance,  as  was  shown  in  the  forma- 
tion itself;  or  as  you  have  jits'lv  observed,  "  what 
has  been  produced  by  art,  must  be  continued  by  the 
sime  means."  For,  though  animals  that  are  them- 
selves good,  and  have  al.-o  been  d,  sc.nded  from  a  long 
race  of  valnable  progenitors,  are  by  no  me.ms  likely  t 
produre  even  ma  sintHe  instance,  a  bad  offspring  ;  ye' 
1  'hink  i'  will  no  more  be  contended,  that  everv  an 
iv.al  (1  oducid  by  the  tame  parent,  is  precisely  of  the 
Same  V.  Ill-,  than  that  the  red  colour  in  the  Devi-  | 
CKttle    is  pi-ecsely  in  ihe   same  fhtide  of  each  ipd, 


of  the  same  length.  It  has  alr.ady  been  obNerved  in- 
deed, thai  there  is  a  j^ron^- tindency  for  like  to  pro- 
duce  like,  that  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  change, 
and  that  nature,  moreover,  sometimes  deviates  from 
o."r  common  cmirse.  If  however,  such  a  devialioi\ 
takes  plioe,  it  may  be  continued ;  as  experience 
teaches  both  in  the  animal  and  vegt;table  kingdom. 
And  hence  will  very    clearly  follow,  the  impropriety 

if  keeping  a  bad  animal,  on  pretence   that  it   is  well 

lescend.  d  ;  an  error  which  some  breeders  have  fallen 
into,  if  not  in  judgment,  at  least  in  practice.  Hence 
also  It  Will  appear,  that  this  defective  kind  of  animal 
of  which  I  have  been  just  speaking,  is  generally  pro- 
duced from   some  mixture   of  impure  blood,  or  that 

he  breed  has  been  declining,  through  several  genera. 

'"■'"  ■    -n  either  of  which  cases  it  can  never  be  said  to 


»    -    — -«...^.t..v  ..lai.     wc    ai  c    auie  io 

race  it  to  parents,  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind ; 
but  >-very  intermediate  gradation  ought  also  to  be 
good.  It  will  appear  too,  from  what  haa  been  ad- 
vanced on  the  formation,  the   descent,  and    continu- 


dn«      „,  ,      r,h.  Ln        t  ,1     .  """     1  ■"•  ""'■''  ■'^'' -■>-•"■.  "^  you  ''--^ve  obs.-rv,.d,  nnd   as  I  h.ve  before  hint. 
dual,  01  that  the  horn,  oi  the  Lattcash.re  are  exactl;-  ed.  that  the  offspring  wiU  sometimes  nearly  resemble 


pended  upon  for  breeding,  hut  what  is  in  itself  ^oo^, 
and  IS  moreover  we/7  bred  in  the  strictest  sente  of  the 
woid.s. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  both  with  re. 
spect  to  the  improvement  and  the  decline  of  breeds, 
that  they  are  in  general  gradual,  and  proceed  but 
slowly  through  several  generations.  And  hence,  it  is 
lot  at  all  inconsistent  to  say,  that  "  animals  have  at 
length  been  produced  very  unlike  their  original 
sio.;k  ;"  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  in 
nature  a  strong  tendency  for  "  like  to  produce  like  " 
But  this  remark,  respecting  the  slowness  of  change 
retei-s  to  distinct  breeds,  and  .ilso  where  any  particu- 
lar family  is  not  crossed  with  others  that  are  much 
better  or  much  worse  of  the  same  kind  ;  nor  does  it 
include  adventitious  circumstances,  as  pasturage,  cli- 
mate, &c.  And  it  is  on  account  of  this  slowness  of 
procedure,  that  so  many,  who  have  originally  en- 
gaged in  the  improvement  of  stock  have  been  obliged 
to  exp  nd  a  considerable  sum  of  monev  before  they 
could  obtain  any  material  advantage ;  while  those  who 
liave  purchased  of  that  stock  when  ioiproved,  have 
reaped  an  immediate  and  even  a  large  profit. 

With  respect  to  crossing  distinct  breeds  ;  it  may 
be  propir  to  divide  the  subject  into  one  or  two  sepa- 
rate heads.  And  first,  as  to  what  may  reasonably  be 
expected  from  such  a  union.  Here  you  remark'  sir, 
:iiat  "  you  do  not.by  any  means,  approve  of  mixing 
two  distinct  breeds,  with  the  view  of  uniting  th-  va- 
luable properties  of  both  "  And  from  what  (bllows. 
I  conclude  the  impoit  of  these  words  to  be,  with  the 
view  of  uniting  th  se  properties  In  the  full  perfec- 
tion, in  which  they  existed  si  perately  in  each.  We 
have  occasionally  been  amused  wi'h  such  pretension;,, 
I'et  he  who  is  a  careful  observer  of  fact.s,  will  scarcely 
I  think,  be  incl  ned  to  credilthem.  I  have  seen  much 
of  the  nature  of  crossing,  for  reasons  that  I  shall  af- 
'  -ward.s  men -ion,  but  never  yet  saw  the  accomplish- 
nt  of  an  object  so  desirable,  as  the  full  attainment 
of  the  good  prop.rt'cs  in  each,  without  any  mixture 
of  the  bad.  Inde.  d  it  must  he  obvious  to  every  man 
nf  se-ise,  that  th  re  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  a  per- 
fect union  of  the  former,  rather  tlinn  of  the  latter. 
Til-  one  .i-e  just  as  likely  to  be  inherited  as  the  other 
and  for  the  veey  same  reason.  The  thing  generally 
to  be  expected  from  mixing  the  breeds  of  a  imals, 
Possessing  properties  diffVrirg  in  degrfe,  i«  sii/-b  an 
nion  of  those  properties  in  the  nrogeny,  that  they 
ay  be  greater  fan  n  the  ancestry  on  the  one  side, 
.1'  less  thin  in  that  of  th?  other  -"  th.niL^h  it  is  also 
ii..-,as  you  h.ive  obs.-rv.-d,  nnd  as  I  huve  before  hint. 
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on  parent  only  In  crossing  the  cart  mare  with  a 
bloud-horse,  no  man  expects  to  obtain  from  the  pro- 
duce, the  strength  of  the  former  with  the  speed  ot 
the  latter  ;  but  an  animal,  that  is  swifter  than  the 
carl  horse,  yet  incapable  of  drawing  so  great  a  bur- 
then It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  no  cross  can 
be  useful  ;  it  may  be  very  much  so.  For  instance, 
there  are  many  situations,  which  will  readily  sugijest 
Ihtmselves  to  the  mind,  where  an  animal  with  less 
speed,  or  less  strength,  than  such  a  one  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  cross  in  the  torcgo- 
ing  example,  would  by  no  means  be  so  useful  ;  and 
yet,  where  more  of  either  speed  or  strength,  would 
be  almost,  if  not  altogether  unnecessary.  Again,  it 
occasionally  happens,  that  a  breed  of  cattle  which  is 
poss.-ssedof  the  greatest  excellence,  may  be  too  large 
for  the  pasturage  of  a  particular  situation  j  and  yet  a 
cross  from  these  mii;ht  obtain  a  very  considerable  ad 
vantage.  Or  a  breed,  which  is  unprofitable  on  the 
whole,  is  sometimes  k-  pi  for  the  sake  of  a  particular 
quality,  which  it  possesses  in  so  high  a  dcpree,  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  the  worse,  if  this  quality  were 
somewhat  diminished.  And  this  1  think  is  the  case 
with  the  Alderney  cow  ;  a  breed  whicli  is  kept  by 
some  of  the  nobdily  and  gentry,  eatircly  on  account 
of  the  ricliness  of  the  cream  ;  bill  yet,  the  quantity 
of  milk  afforded  by  them  is  so  small,  as  to  make  them 
extremely  unprofitable,  even  as  milkers.  I  have  fre- 
qurnily  known  this  breed  to  be  crossed  however  by  a 
well. bred  short  horned  bull,  the  produce  an:  generally 
much  belter  milkers  than  the  Alderneys  ;  are  more 
beautiful  in  tht-lr  app<  ar..nce,  as  not  being  so  raw- 
boned;  and  frequently  come  to  a  very  considerable 
weight.  It  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready  said,  and  it  is  an  inference  which  I  have  seen 
supported  by  niimeruus  examples  ;  that  where  one 
br;ed  is  inferior  to  another  in  each  individual  point 
the  worse  will  generally  be  improved  by  the  better, 
not  partially,  but  altogether  But  where  distinct 
breeds  possess  their  several  advantages  in  different 
wiys,  to  expc  ci  a  full  M\d  complete  union  of  the  good 
qualilesof  each,  without  any  mixture  of  the  bad,  is 
to  expect  a  result,  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of 
ratur  . 

1  shall  enquire  secondly,  whether  across  from  two 
distinct  breeds  can  be  obtained  and  continued,  so  as  to 
unite  in  alR.ost  an  pqual proportion  the  properties  ot 
both  ;  and  I  am  fully  of  an  .  pin'on  that  this  .an  he  ac- 
complish; d  The  former  part  of  the  question  has,  I 
th mis,  been  already  answered;  an.  1  have  seenihe 
latter  effcct.d  betw.  en  the  long  and  short  horned  cat- 
tle III  this  neighbourhood  there  v^ere  many  dairies 
of  long  horned  cows,  descended  from  the  slock  ot  the 
late  V)'r.  Bakewell  ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  surprising, 
that  the  possessors  of  such  stock  should  be  much 
pnjudiced  in  their  favour,  on  account  of  the  emi- 
nence  of  so  gr  at  a  bretder.  When  however  the  im- 
proved short  horn  (1  cattle  began  to  make  such  rapid 
strides  as  thi-y  did  about  thirty  years  ago  ;  many  were 
willing  to  try  a  cross  from  them,  but  were  not  wil- 
ling to  proceed  liiriher  for  the  present.  This  cross 
being  extremely  approv.  d  of,  thi  y  njected  such  as 
inclined  too  much  after  tl  e  one  or  the  other;  and  con 
tinning  to  breed  from  those  that  partook  of  the  mi  an, 
a  breed,  usually  called  half  horned  ones,  was  at 
length  established  ;  as  well  known  by  their  particular 
ch  iracteristics,  as  either  of  the  former- 

Til  re  is  '•notht-r  mode  of  crossing,  which  has  fre- 
quintly  bei-ii  attended  with  the  greatest  advamage  for 
thr  improvemrnt  of  inferior  breeds  ;  which  is,  by 
crnssiiig  the  females  of  ilie  wors-  with  the  males  ot  the 
better,  and  their  produce  again  in  the  same  manner, 
througl.  siveral  suuceeding  generations.  By  this  me- 
thod, the  blood  of  the  former  will  be  more  and  more 
exhausted,  and  a  breed  al  length  obtained  nearly  re- 
sembling the  latter  ;f  according   to  the    example  you 

f  It  has  before  been  remarked  on  the  subject  of 
crossing,  that  though  the  produce  may  be  expected 
gen  rally  to  partake  of  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of 
the  propirties  of  both  ;  yet  it  not  unfrequintly  hap- 
pens, that  some  individuals  take  very  much  after  one 
parent,  and  somr  the  olhi-r.  And  hence  it  will  fel- 
low that  the  apnr  xmat  on  above  mentiom-d,  may 
be  acct  .erattd  or  retarded  by  a  judicious  or  improper 
jijlection  in  eacli  succei:ding  cross. 
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have  given  of  Merino— Kyeland  Sheep.  Since  how- 
ever,  the  blood  of  ihe  former,  though  less  and  less  in 
each  succeeding  generation,  can  never  entirely  be 
taken  away  i  it  will  follow  that  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce at  any  particular  time,  must  depend  partly  on 
the  value  of  the  females  from  whence  the  cross  ori- 
ginally descended.  1  mentioned  under  the  last  head, 
a  cross  introduced  by  many  in  this  neighbourliood, 
between  tlie  Lung  and  Short  Horned  Cattle,  partak- 
ing in  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  the  properties  ot 
both.  But  afterwards,  when  tbe  unproved  Short 
Horns  had  gained  so  complete  an  ascendancy  over 
the  long,  and  prejudice  m  tiivour  of  the  latter,  was 
borne  down  by  experience  ;  this  cross,  as  well  as  the 
remaining  Long  Horned  Cows,  were  put  to  bulls  oi 
the  former  description,  and  their  produce  again, 
through  many  generations  ;  the  result  of  which  agrees 
with  my  present  position  ;  namely  that  tiie  tuiurc 
crosses,  at  length,  so  nearly  resembled  tlie  Short 
Horned  Cattle,  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishi-d  from 
them  Tlie  same  thing  has  been  affected  Dy  crossing 
Scot's  in  like  manner;  and  1  doubt  not,  migtil  be 
from  any  breeds  whatever. 

It  may  be  observed  generally,  and  lastly,  that  no 
arguments  against  the  system  of  crossing  can  oe 
Urawn  from  the  naturet  of  the  case  ;  because  it  is 
luslUy  prubable  that  the  various  breeds  of  i;atile,  des- 
cended originally  from  one  comn:un  slock  ;  and  it  is 
aOsrjluleli/  certain,  that  the  original  breeds  if  more 
than  one,  could  not  have  been  numerous.  This,  there- 
fore, must  necessarily  exclude  all  objections,  drawn 
prior  to  experience  ;  and  experience  itsell  has  Ire- 
qnen.ly  proved  it  to  be  highly  bt  iieticial.  1  liave  al- 
ready mentioned  a  valuable  cros  ,  where  richness  oi 
creain  is  preferred,  between  the  Alderney  Cow  aiiu 
improved  Siiort  Horned  Bull.  I  have  seen  morcvcr 
both  Uevons,  Herefords,  Lancashire,  and  Scots,  all 
crossed  with  ihese  Bulls  and  all  producing  Vtry  va- 
luable Stock.  In  Linconsnire  also,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  use  them  very  much.  Since  indeed  the  un- 
proved short  Horn.d  Cattle  h.ive  been  in  such  great 
request,  as  they  have  of  late,  there  is  scarcely  any 
breed  in  the  kingdom,  where  individuals  have  not 
been  crossed  with  them  ;  or  any  county  into  which 
some  of  them  have  not  been  sent. 

But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  obj.  ct  of  every 
cross,  as  well  as  of  every  distinct  breed,  uuglit  to  bt 
the  attainment  of  an  animal,  adapted  to  thai  panicu- 
kr  situation,  for  which  it  is  designed  ;  for  what  may 
be  the  most  advantageous  in  one  situation,  may  be 
unprofitable  in  another.  And  unless  this  observation 
be  attended  lo,  we  can  never  Reasonably  look  forward 
to  success.  For  instance,  though  I  consider  ihe  im- 
proved Short  Horned  Caitle  as  by  far  the  Dest  for  the 
country  at  large,  yet  there  are  situations  where  I 
should  by  no  means  recommend  them.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  mountains  of  Scotland  could  be  better  stock- 
ed, than  wuh  that  hardy  nimble  little  race,  winch  at 
present  possesses  Ihem;  while  some  of  their  more 
ferule  siiua'.ions,  might  vcrj  well  bear  a  cross  from 
the  brted  just  mentioned  ;  and  some,  the  breed  it- 
self On  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any  greater  blessing 
could  befal  Ir  land,  than  the  introduction  ol  the  breed 
to  a  considerable  extent,  tor  land  which  is  capable 
of  bringing  to  any  tolerable  state  of  condition,  a  race 
of  such  hard,  bad  fleshed  ones,  as  are  generally  found 
t.  infest  thai  Country,  would  be  capable  of  bringing 
a  better  kind  to  the  gn  atesi  state  of  periection. 

Nothing  can  be  more  contrad  cioiy  than  »ha  ha^ 
frequently  been  advanced  by  various  persons  on  the 
whole  Bjstem  of  crossing  ;  the  understatement  of 
some,  seems  only  to  have  called  forth  the  overstate- 
ment of  others  ;  and  interest  or  prejudice  have  rare- 
ly been  forgotten  It  would  have  been  well,  Sir, 
had  some  ot  these  gentlemen  attended  to  yon  on  the 
subj.ct  ;  they  would  have  been  directed  to  an  exam- 
ple where  the  result  was  likely  to  be  beneficial,  and 
their  own  reflections  might  have  suggested  many 
more.  They  would  have  s  en  also  the  lelea  of  tite 
union  of  the  g-ood  jiropertiea,  existing  seperute  y  in  dia- 
ttiict  breeds  leithovt  any  mixture  o'  Me  bud,  discarded 
on  the  ground   both  of  reason  and   experience.     In   a 

i  That  crosses  nte  uniattirnl,  seems  to  be  a  phrase 
used  by  some,  without  understanding  its  meaning; 
*nd  taken  up  by  others  without  consideration. 


word,  they  might  have    perceived,  what   they  ought 
reasonably  to  expect,  and  what  they  ought  not. 

The  reason  I  have  been  thus  diffuse  in  the  present 
part  of  the  inquiry,  is,  that  prejudice  may  not  pre- 
vent a  partia,  iiriprovemeht,  where  a  full  and  perfect 
one  cannot  immediately  be  effected  ;  and  to  save 
others  an  expense,  which  some  have  unnecessarily  in 
curred.  Several  gentlemen  who  have  been  convincec 
of  the  great  advantage  of  improved  Short  Homed 
Cattle,  have  no  sooner  been  in  possession  of  a  bjll 
and  one  or  two  heifers,  than  they  have  wished  for 
more.  On  account  of  the  demand  hower,  it  has 
frequently  happened,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
be  supplied  with  a  greater  number  for  the  present. 
To  remedy  this,  they  have  bought  up  some  of  the 
best  Short  Horned  Cows  they  could  meet  with  in  the 
market,  many  of  which,  as  might  have  been  expected 
have  not  answered  the  end  proposed.  My  advice, 
therefore,  to  such  gentlemen,  is,  rather  to  cross  the 
Cows  they  already  possess  with  the  improvod  bhiirt 
Horned  Hull  ;  and  gradually  to  get  nd  of  them  and 
their  progeny,  as  the  stock  from  their  thorough -bed 
heifers  continues  to  increase.  By  this  means  a  pure 
breed  would  shortly  be  obtained  ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time the  rest,  greatly  improved.  It  would  atford, 
moreover,  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  improved 
Short  Horned  Cattle  vMlh  the  stock  that  had  pre- 
viously been  kept  ;  and  conviction  arising  from  expe- 
rience, IS  always  to  be  preferred  to  bar^  assertion. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected,  that  I  should  enter 
particularly  into  the  praises  of  the  improved  breed 
of  short  Horned  Cattle  :  as  it  would  have  too  much  tlie 
appearance  of  extolling  a  race  of  animais  because  in 
ones  own  possession.  1  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
confine  myself  to  general  rules,  and  to  shew  by  what 
means  the  best  of  each  kind  may  invariably  be-  dis- 
covered. I  have  endeavoured  moreover,  to  make 
the  whole  statement  plain  and  simple  ;  to  divest  il  of 
every  appendage  which  might  serve  either  to  disguise 
or  conceal  the  truth  ;  and  to  use  that  order  which  seem- 
ed best  calculated  to  assist  both  the  judgment  and 
the  memory.  To  this  end  therefore,  I  have  treated, 
fiisl  of  all.  on  the  formaMon  and  improve  itient  of  dis- 
tinct  breeds  ;  then,  on  the  perfection  of  their  shape 
and  the  quality  of  their  flesh  ;  afterwards,  on  the 
comparative  value  of  all,  considered  both  as  milkers 
and  breeders  .  and  1-^stly,  on  the  means  to  be  used  for 
the  continuation  of  the  most  important  properties, 
when  such  properties  have  been  once  established. 
I5ut  in  doing  this,  1  have  adverted  to  several  other 
particulars,  which  appeared  to  me  to  arise  imniedi- 
atrly  from  the  subject,  and  lo  he  in  themselves  of 
the  greatest  cons-  quence.  How  far  I  have  succeed- 
ed. Sir,  n  this  part  of  my  design,  must  be  left  to 
your  superior  judgment  ;  and  I  can  only  say,  should 
it  meet  your  approbation,  it  will  certainly  afford  me 
the  greatest  pleasure. 

There  is  one  observation  I  will  make,  which  to 
many,  may  be  of  considerable  use.  in  the  course  of 
my  experience,  when  appl  ed  to  f,r  Cattle;  I  have 
several  times  been  requested  to  send  the  smallest  in 
my  possession  :  when  in  point  of  fact,  the  situation 
for  which  they  were  wanted,  was  capable  of  feeding 
the  largest  Ox  that  ever  graz.  d,  supposing  the  animal 
to  be  of  a  superior  quality  of  flesh,  and  in  other  re- 
spects good.  And  such  requests  I  have  generatti/ 
found  to  be  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  Cattle  in 
those  particular  districts,  rather  than  to  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  land  itself.  In  such  cases,  therefore. 
It  is  clearly  of  importance,  that  the  animal  should 
[be  of  a  good  size,  as  well  as  of  a  good  quality  ;  he- 
cause  when  such  Cattle  are  found  to  do  well,  that 
alone  will  serve  to  remove  the  unfounded  opinion  re- 
specting the  soil.  But  you.  Sir,  who  have  excelled  in 
such  a  superior  degree  with  your  SheepB  and  also 
in  other  respects,  well  known  how   much  depends  on 

II  I  suppise,  indeed,  had  some  of  the  finest  animals, 
selected  from  your  flock,  been  described  to  those 
who  had  never  seen  Ihem,  they  would  scarcely  have 
given  credit  to  the  fact  ;  while  those  who  hael  been 
e)e-w  tnesses,  if  unacquainted  with  what  judgment 
and  perseverance  could  eflect,  might  have  considered 
the  production  of  such  beautiful  creatures,  rather  as 
accidental,  than  as  arising  from  extraordinary  sisall 
in  the  art  of  breeding. 
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llie  a.umal  ;  ami  that  tile  soil  is  tVcquontly  blamed 
when  the  fault  lies  wholly  in  the  stock.  This  I  have 
seen  proved  a^tin  ami  again. 

Nothing  o:in  be  mcire  just,  than  your  observation, 
"  that  the  attention  which  gentlemen  of  landed  pro- 
perty have  of  late  years  paid  to  tlie  improvement  of 
breeds  of  domestic  animals,  has  been  extremely  bene 
ficiil  to  the  country."  Had  no  sticli  improvements 
indeed  taken  place  during  the  last  tifty  years,  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  supply  the  market  with 
that  quantity  of  animal  food,  which  the  present  popu- 
lation demands.  .Mthough  in  several  districts  these 
improvements  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  professional 
breeder  ;  yet  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  there 
are  many  other  situations,  where  they  tnust  first  be 
introduced  by  the  man  of  fortune.  For  tlie  common 
farmer,  either  from  a  want  of  money,  or  the 
fear  of  a  miscarriaRe,  will  rarely  be  induced  to  try 
an  experiment,  before  he  has  had  it  in  his  power  to 
witness  the  result.  In  such  places  therefore,  where 
tlie  improvements  in  stock  are  at  present,  eitiier  few 
or  none  ;  I  think  it  would  not  be  found  a  bad  plan  for 
those  gentlemen  who  supply  themselves  with  valuable 
animals,  to  allow  their  tenantry  to  improve  from  their 
own  slock  at  a  certain  reasonable  rate.  By  this 
means  they  would  soon  repay  themselves  the  small 
expense  they  had  been  at ;  would  possess  a  valuable 
breed,  instead  of  an  inferior  one;  and  by  increa'sinf^  the 
property  of  their  dependants,  would  afford  to  them- 
selves an  additional  security  for  their  rent.  Nor 
would  this  be  at  all  injurious  to  the  breeder  ;  for  the 
more  valubie  stuck  is  known,  the  more  it  is  sought 
afier.  And  its  great  importance  can  never  be  better 
ascertained,  than  by  a  ref  rence  to  the  late  distressed 
state  of  A  ;ricuUure.  The  extent  of  Bankruptcy  in 
those  districts  where  such  stock  was  to  be  found, 
was  never  anything  like  ecjuil  to  the  extent,  where 
it  was  not  ;  other  circumstances  being  the  same  in 
both  cases  Whatever  may  be  the  real  degree  of 
success  of  each  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  these  un- 
dertakings ;  I  think  all  may  look  forward  to  a  fair 
remuneration  ;  besides  the  satisfaction  of  conferring 
so  great  an  adventage  to  llieir  own  immediale  neigh. 
bourhood,  and  being  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  country  at  large 

1  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

And^ery  humble  servOTi^, 

JOHN  WILSON. 
Zenton,  near   ■^'otting'ham.  1818. 

CJppe)idi.v  in  our  npxt.J 

Cheap  food  for  that  nece^nari/  animal  the  IIos;, 
or  the  full  v:due  nf  a  well  known  esculent — 
but  just  discovered. 

To  the  Kditor  of  the  Eastoii  Gaiiettc. 

Mirrh  1,  1821. 

Sir. — The  intellinent  editor  of  the  Jlmerican 
Farmer  has  ret|ue*tetl  itifnrmafion  of  the  best 
mode  of  prcservinr;  pumnkins,  &c.  I  have  al- 
ways found  it  difficult  to  keep  them  lonsjer  than 
t  II  Christinas  in  any  quantity,  and  should  an 
unlucky  early  forst  catcli  them  out,  threefourths 
of  the  crop  will  rot  on  hand  bernre  the  end  of 
November,  unless  sooner  eaten  up.  I  have 
never  made  a  tolerahly  abundant  crop,  but  «  hat 
thev  have  plagued  me  ;  havinu;  bean  generally 
ohliKcd,  when  they  showed  the  first  symptoms 
of  decay  to  feed  them,  not  as  i  would,  but  in 
profusion  and  waste,  in  order  to  save  as  it  is 
called,  all  that  we  could  ;  when  they  are  gone, 
this  profuse  feeding  cannot  he  kept  up,  and  the 
stock  inevitably  tali  oIK  But  1  can  inlorm  him 
of  a  superior  food  ;  one  that  comes  earlier,  and 
may  be  preserved  longer  with  the  most  trilling 
care;  and  that  does  not  require  as  rich  ground, 
or  as  much  manure, 

Many  farmers  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Ma- 
ryland, and   particularly   of  Caroline  county, 


have  long  known  the  value,  and  reaped  the  be- 
nefit (very  partially,  however,)  of  a  good  crop 
af  that  well  known  vegetable,  the  Cymblin,  or 
Squash.  They  have  found  them  to  be  easily 
raised,  not  requiring  more  than  two  or  three 
workings,  and  in  tolerable  ground,  yielding  a 
good  crop — i  have  known  upvvards  of  six  hun- 
dred measured  bushels  gathered  from  a  mea- 
sured acre  of  rich  earth,  in  the  course  of  seven 
weeks,  between  the  last  of  July  and  the  20tb  of 
September.  When  a  lart;e  crop  is  desired  from 
a  small  plot,  (it  must  of  course  be  rich)  prepare 
it  nicely,  and  at  tiie  ploughing  iinmedialely  pre- 
ceding the  planting,  any  time  in  M  y,  lay  the 
ground  in  ridges  of  »  or  9  feet  wide,  and  drill 
the  seed  down  the  centre  of  each  bed,  so  as  to 
be  8  or  9  feet  apart  between  the  rows, and  to  give 
single  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  drill.  When 
they  have  leaves  as  large  as  a  half  dollar,  w.th 
the  thumb  and  finger  nail  pinch  out  carefully 
the  little  bud  from  the  centre  of  each  plant. 
This  topping  is  easy,  and  may  appear  trifling  ; 
but  it  is  very  useful,  it  strengthens  and  en- 
larges the  stem,  and  makes  it  throw  oft" runners 
horizontal  and  vigorous.  In  these  wide  drills, 
they  are  more  easily  ploughed  or  harrovyed,  and 
with  a  iittle  training  you  get  among  them  more 
readily,  and  gather  them  with  less  injury  to  the 
vines. 

From  the  middle  of  July,  the  gleaning  of  the 
harvest  field  affords  a  rich  pasture  for  the  stock 
of  hogs  for  two  or  three  weeks.  For  half  a  do- 
zen years  past,  my  Cy  niblin  patch  has  come  upon 
the  heel  of  my  wheat  stuuble,  and  an  acre  and 
a  hall  of  rich  ground  has  aSbrded  plentiful  feed 
for  a  hundred  hogs  and  shoats  from  early  in 
August  till  the  middle  of  September,  and  made 
them  gruw  handsomely  during  that  time.  They 
have  been  gathered  and  fed  in  the  soft  state, 
in  which  we  use  them  as  a  table  vegetable. 
ave: aging  !rom  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  in 
weight  About  tlie  last  mentioned  period,  the 
vines  commonly  cease  to  bear  in  plenty,  and 
the  season  of  this  food  has  been  considered  as 
ended.  In  feeding  my  hogs,  I  had  frequently 
observed,  when  by  chance  a  Cymblin  had  got 
too  hard  for  thein  to  get  into,  if  1  would  break 
it  for  them,  it  would  be  at  once  seized  wiih  avi 
dity  ;  a  preference  being  given  not  only  to  the 
more  advanced  seed,  but  also  to  the  more  solid 
SJljstanceof  the  riper  vegetable.  A  warm  moist  | 
week,  towards  the  end  of  last  September,  revi- 
ved the  vines  ;  they  threw  out  nesv  fruit,  and 
ripened  ort"  a  good  set  before  there  was  a  frost. 
JJuiing  the  month  of  October,  I  frequently  ob- 
served some  shoats,  that  were  getUng  into 
every  place,  seize  upon  these  Cymblins,  when- 
ever one  ivas  accidentally  broken,  and  devour 
it.  The  6th  of  November  I  collected  all  the 
Cymblins  I  could  find  for  seed,  and  after  cul- 
ling  the  best,  took  tli<>  refuse  to  my  pen  of  hogs, 
that  were  in  high  feeding  on  corn,  and  as  1 
broke  them  by  a  throw  upon  the  Ciirth,  they  eat 
them  up  greedily.  The  most  of  the  Cymblins 
reserved  were  cast  in  a  heap  in  the  garden.  A 
few  were  taken  out  of  the  weather  to  enable 
me  to  see  the  dift'erence,  and  to  determine 
the  best  mode  of  keeping  them.  All  in  the 
exposed  pile  that  got  ripe,  were  still  sound, 
and  in  good  eating  order  at  Christmas.  Those 
on  the  top  of  the  pile,  from  the  more  immediate 


action  of  the  frost  and  wtt,  had  become  ilisco- 
loured,  but  were  unhurt.  Those  protected  from 
the  weather,  looked  nearly  as  fresh  as  on  (he 
day  when  they  were  put  away.  On  the  6tli 
of  November  I  weighed  several — Weights  from 
one  and  a  half  to  four  and  three  quirtcis  of  a 
pound.  One  month  after,  on  the  (itii  Decem- 
ber, [  again  weighed  the  same  set— I'hose  pro- 
tected from  the  wet  and  frost  for  the  last 
month  lost  only  an  average  of  a  1  Uh  of  their 
weight — riiose  exposed  lost  very  little  more. 
The  average  weight  of  the  Cymblin,  as  fed  in 
their  young  and  soft  state  is  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound.  The  average  weight  of  the 
ripe,  is  more  than  a  pound,  and  a  half,  of  much 
more  nourishing  food.  On  the  15th  of  Janua- 
ry  the  protected  cymblins  were  still  in  as  good 
order  as  the  day  they  were  gathered.  Those 
exposed  had  begun  to  look  weatherbeaten,  but 
were  still  good,  and  werp  eaten  greedily  by 
the  hogs — On  the  first  of  February  those  pro- 
tected liad  changed  colour  a  little,  but  had  not 
lost  one  fifth  of  their  weight,  and  were  sound, 
excellent  food — Those  exposed  had  been  tho- 
roughly frozen  and  were  hurt.  On  the  last  day 
of  February  I  took  a  cymblin  from  the  under 
part  of  the  exposed  pile,  and  carried  it  to  my 
hogs,  that  are  in  good  order,  and  accustomed  to 
a  feed  of  corn  morning  and  evening.  The  in- 
side had  become  soft  and  pulpy,  and  I  presume 
there  was  very  little  nourishment  left  except  in 
the  seed  ;  the  hogs  however  eat  at  once  all  but 
the  hard,  weather  beaten  shell. 

The  above  statement  of  facts  warrants  the 
following  conclusions.  That  the  Cymblin  is  an 
excellent  food  for  hogs,  easily  attainable,  and 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  That 
by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  cymblin 
season  commences  at  the  time,  when  it  has  been 
supposed  the  whole  season  was  ended — That 
they  are  excellent  hog  feed  from  the  first  of 
August  till  the  last  of  January — That  from  the 
first  of  October  they  are  much  more  nourish- 
ing than  before;  and  that  the  ripe  cymblin  is 
as  superior  to  the  green,  as  hog  fond,  as  a  ripe 
peach  is  to  a  green  one  for  our  own  eating — 
That  it  would  be  best  to  collect  the  ripe  crop 
towards  the  end  of  October,  separate  the  perfect 
from  the  imperfect,  and  put  them  under  shel- 
ter ;  a  common  fodder  house  with  a  little  strtw 
or  corn  husks  under  and  over  them  would  be 
all  sufficient,  and  use  the  imperfect  first — That 
they  may  be  made  in  abundance,  collected  and. 
preservecJ  with  less  laliour,  care  and  trouble, 
than  almost  any  other  crop  of  any  value — That 
in  fattening  a  set  of  hogs,  a  plenty  of  ripe  cym- 
blins would  be  equal  to  a  plentiful  crop  of 
acorns  ;  and  to  those,  who  have  not  this  re- 
source of  forest  food,  that  full  feeding  of  ripe 
cymblins  from  the  first  of  October  till  within 
three  weeks  of  killing  would  save  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  pen  feeding,  at  least  25  bushels  of 
corn  for  every  tiiousand  weight  of  pork  made 
fat ;  and  that  from  the  first  of  August  to  the 
last  of  January  they  will  keep  breeders  and 
young  hogs  in  thriving  condition,  without  a  grain 
of  corn  or  any  thing  else,  but  attention  and 
common  pasture  room. 

In  1820.  from  the  20th  of  January  till  the 
10th  of  April,  by  way  of  experiment,  I  kept 
shoats,  6   months  old  at  the  first  period,  not 


AMERTC^AN  FARMEll. 


only  alive  but  i^nrwii:^  on  2  qiia'ts  of  cut  ii; 
rula  baga  per  liead  per  dav       rbf*y  were  in  ;> 
close  sty  and  cnul     get,  and  did  get  notliirig; 
else,  save  w iter.     And  tliese  same  sfioats  inulf 
g'lod   liojs,  averas^iiis  fi  otn    160  to   1"0   weii'i 
a*    tbe   killiiij:  in   the    December  folioniiig — A 
qiiiirt  of  cnrn    per  day    duriiis;  fiie    viiiiiter  ivill 
keep  «haats  of  tbe   same  a^^e   not  only  si;i()win;;, 
but  i'l    fine   condition — Die  ab 've  r|aan'itv   ol 
turnips  and  one  fo'jrth  of  (h>  above  quant  tv  of 
corn    would.  I  believe,    eft-  ct  tbe  same  object. 
Cvniblins  lOiiv  b,-  raised  in  iiUundanc:',  rjrid  iviil, 
I  l>ave  no  doubt    keep  voun  .•   b  )i;s  jrouini.',  and 
tbrivinj  till  tbe  latter  end  of  January,  and  ti.en 
the   best  season   for  feeding;  tlie  ruta  baB;a  lOm- 
metices.     The  substance  within  tbe  rind  of  tli" 
ripe   cvnihlin   ap:iea  s  to  be  e<|u;il   to  tbe  su'i 
stiMice  of  t)ie  ruia  l:i'^a,  and  tbe  ripe  oiley  seed 
will   •'upjdv   tlie  plice  of  ((irn —  !  Iiey  are  fi^d 
too  with  veiv  liUle  touble,  requiring   no  vmisIi- 
in;» — ni)  cutting— niiti'.'n.;  but  a  little  crick  vii !i 
the   but  of  a  bind   m.ud   aiter   they  are  pourrd 
down  at  tbe  feeiiio'j;  place      A  '^ood   kind    wi'l 
liave   meat  froo  a  half  to  five  ei^bt-  of  an  inch 
tbici;,  and  tbe   roundish  sort  wi  l;out   neck*  are 
ni'is-  convoniHiit.  'ts  one  stroke  will  break  ibem 
suflirientlv  ;    tbe   lonj;  necked  often   rt  nu'rin;; 
two  or  !oorc.     If  cynihlins  lie  suffered    to  ripen 
tb'.'v   check   the  finurishini;  growth  of  llie  vine. 
'J'be  vines  should   b^*  kept  cios-ly  gatiereJ  till 
aho'it  t!ie  end  of  the  first  week  in  fteptember— 
after   which,  unless  they  nave  been  very   luucn 
injured  by  tranipbnjj,  (hey  wid  ripen  oif  a  larger 
cr'ip,  than  i(  they  had  noi  been  sjatbered  at  a!'.. 
il'he   same    sroutid    that    will  raise  tweu'v 
bushels    of    corn  per  acre   would   ripen    oil'  :• 
greater  measure  ol  cyinblins,  after  bavins  yieM- 
ed  soft  fooil   for  a   niontb — ami   if  every  otuer 
hill  of  corn   was   p!  inted    with  cynil'lins  as  i 
was  dressed   with   tbe    hoe  the  fiist    of    June, 
the  two  last   working*  of  tb"  corn   would  suf- 
ficentlv  cultivate  the  cyinbl  ns  :  t  le  corn  would 
be  tad  by  iiefire  the  cyninlins  bad   run   in   the 
waj    of   the   plough,  and   an  abunilant  crop  of 
ho2   food  for  six  months,  would   be  provideil  at 
very  little   more  cost,  thf.n  the  trouble  of  col- 
lectiiij^  't. — Nor  do  1  see  any  reason,  wh\   they 
ate  not  as  tine  cow   f.iod,  as  pumpkins  or  luta 
biiga — 1  be  hog  has   become  famous  as  a  taster, 
and    from    repealed  triuU  by  myself  and  others 
the  fact  has  been   over  and   over   ascei twined, 
that  he  unirorr'ily  prefers  the    (Vniibn  to  th 
pumpkin;  and  amon^  other  adva  ;taiies  of  the 
former  over  the   latter,  it   is  n..t  the  I  asl,  that 
tins  lood    is  less  liable  to  wa^le.  tlian  perhaps 
any   other      Mischievous  caKle.  sheep  or  hogs 
my  ^et  to  your  cyn.blin  heap;  but   locke'i  up 
in    theit   to  ibeni   impenetrable  case,  they   aie 
safe.     The  trespass  of  stock  Is  immediate  de- 
struction   to   nice   pumpkins,  and  unless  under 
very   safe   keeping  tliey  are,  loo,  ever  nniving 
oti.  anil  suiferin^  transfonoaiion  into  musli.  pies, 
or    fiilttrs;  cjinblins,    bke   the  arorn,   thouub 
aiiuing  tiie  best  food  lor  hogs,  are  not  suoject 
to  uiiiage. 

A  MAUYLANU  FAliMElt. 

To  take  Juicifw  mU  of  Linen. 
Take  soap  and  rub  it  well  ;  ilien  scrape  some 
fine  chalk,  and  lubthataKo    m  the  line  i  ;  lav 
it  on  ihe  grass ;  as  it  dries,  wet  It  a,  litlie,  and 
it  wilt  buiue  out  4t  twice  Uuiug. 


PISE. 

Or  tf'P  Art  of  Buitdinx  sfron°;  and  darahh' 
If'iill'^.  if)  the  Height  of  several  Slori's.  wUh 
nnihing  but  Enrtli^  or  the  mo<<t  common  Ma 
teriah.  Itrnivn  nji  and  presented  to  ihe 
Bard  of  .dgriculture,  by  Henry  Holland, 
Esfj. 

iNTiioDwrnoN. 

In  tbe  year  1791  a  work  was  published  at 
Paris  by  M.  Fraiico'w  (\iinteraux,  containinj; 
an  account  of  a  method  of  building  strong  and 
durable  houses,  with  no  other  materials  than 
earth:  v.bich  has  been  practised  for  ages  in  th'' 
pr.ivince  of  LfO'is.  though  little  known  in  the 
rest  of  K'-ance,  or  in  any  otiier  part  of  Kurope 
It  apni'ired  to  he  .it'ended  with  so  many  ad- 
vama,""-,  tnat  many  genilemen  in  this  country, 
who  eiiijji'ov  their  leisure  in  the  study  of  rural 
eco'io;ny,  wevif  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  its 
•rirucy  ;  and  the  evt-nt  of  their  experiments 
'ki>  been  of  a  nature  to  make  them  wish,  by  all 
nissible  means,  to  exte^id  tbe  knowledge  and 
practice  of  so  beneficial  an  art  VVith  a  vieiv 
to  promote  Ibis  desirable  end,  the  account 
contained  in  tbe  following  pat;es  has  been  ex- 
tract-'d  from  tbe  French  work,  and  it  will  lie 
found  to  contain  every  necessary  instruction,  bv 
ibose  in  o  whose  fiands  the  original  in  iv  not  have 
(alien,  or  who  being  unacq  minted  with  the 
language,  m  ly  have  been  prevented  tiom  con- 
sulting it.  I'he  appearance  of  those  .  letcbed 
ivivels  which  are  built  with  mud  in  some  irts 
of  Kngland,  wiil  perhaps  dispose  many  p>'r-.iin.-., 
to  d'U  it  tlie  strength  and  duraiiility  of  bouses, 
wtncb  are  compos  d  of  iin  otbtir  materials  than 
earth.  The  French  author  says,  "  Tlie  possi- 
bility of  raising  the  walls  of  houses  two  or 
even  tiiree  stories  nigh,  witli  earth  only,  which 
will  sus  ain  floors  loaik'd  with  the  heaviest 
weights,  and  of  buililm^  tlie  l.trgest  manuiacto- 
ries  ill  this  Old'. ner,  a>  as'ouisb  every  on  ,  who 
n.is  iii.t  been  an  eve  witness  of  sucli  things." 
But  it  is  honed  th  t  a  description  of  th,s  man 
ner  of  building  will  sullitiently  explain  the 
reason  of  its  super'onty. 

I'lie  word  pisf  is  a  technical  term  maJe  use 
of  in  tbe  country,  where  tbe  work  about  to  be 
described  is  in  common  practice;  an»l  it  lias 
been  rita'ined  in  this  translation,  because  it 
cannot  be  rendered  by  any  adequate  word  in 
the  English  language. 

CHAPri'.R  I. 
Of  Pi>S  and  its  Origin. 
Pis6  is  a  very  simple  manu  li  operation  :  it  is 
merely  oy  compressing  earth  m  moulds  or  ca- 
ses, that  we  may  arrive  at  building  houses  of 
any  size  or  height.  I'liis  <irt,  tliNugh  at  pre- 
sent confined  to  the  single  province  of  the 
Lyonnese  in  France,  was  known  and  praclised 
at  a  very  early  period  uf  a.ti'juity,  as  appears 
from  a  passage  in  Pliny's  Natural  liistory,  book 
34-.  ciiap.  14.,  which  is  exactly  descriptive  ot 
tins  manner  of  building. 

Mr.  Goirtbii.  who  publisbid  a  trea  ise  on  l^ise 
in  1/72,  13  of  opinion  that  the  art  was  practiseo 
by  the  liom.  ns,  and  by  tiiem  ^introduced  into 
Krance  ;  and  the  Abbe  K'-^ier,  in  his  Jouroai 
de  Physiiiue,  says,  that  he  lias  iliscovt  red  some 
traces  oi  it  in  Catalonia;  so  that  Spain,  lik 
Kiancf,  hus   a  iiu^le  proviuce  lu  which  thi. 


ancient  manner  of  building  ha  been  preserve"' 
The  art,  however  well  deserves  to  be  iiitrodu* 
ced  into  more  general  usp.,  the  cheapness  of  the 
Materials  which  it  requires,  and  tbe  ;j;r'at  siivin<; 
if  lime  a'ld  labour  which  it  ad:ii;;s  of,  iniisjt 
recommend  it  in  all  places  and  on  all  occasions  ; 
i)ut  the  French  author  savs,  that  if  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  in  hilly  countries,  where 
carnage  is  ddficu't,  and  sometimes  impract'ci- 
ble  ;  and  lor  farm  buddings,  winch,  as  tliej 
must  be  made  of  considerable  extent,  are  usual- 
ly very  expensive,  without  yielding  any  return 
fTii  be  continued.) 


HEDGING. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN   FARMF.R.. 

Brandijwine,  12th  3mo.,   1821. 

Friend  Skinner — The  season  is  now  pre- 
sent to  pay  attention  to  Uedu:e>< — A  few  hints 
may  not  be  amiss  to  arouse  the  recollection  of. 
some  who  have  resolved,  but  for  the  present 
put  the  resolution  by.  till  •' a  more  convenient  • 
tiin-,"  and  have  never  y  >f  put  (be  subject  into 
practice — the  plantings  a^oiie— others  who  have 
ijime  a  litle  further  and  planted,  and  for  want 
of  further  car"  have  neglected  filling  up  the 
vacancies  occasinned  hv  some  few  dying,  by 
tlie  dry  season,  or  soiie  other  contiiisjency,  liiat 
all  our  labours  are  iiior-e  or  less  subject  to— • 
Their  hedges  have  gaps  or  vacant  spots,  that 
have  not  inly  a  dissjusting  appearance,  hut  a 
s  riius  inc  invenmce  is  t^e  vacant  so  its  must 
b-  suip  I'-d  bv  some  kind  of  dead  ni  t  riiis, 
uncongenial  ;o  'he  living;  but  if  pa-ited  by 
the  setting  voung  quicks  in  amonist  those 
sO  far  adv.inced,  thev  hecone  undei  iinj;s,  a  id 
never  gain  stietlgih  e  ough  to  make  umtor. 
iiiitv  in  tbe  hedge:  and  if  tbe>  are  filled  with 
•  d  1  stocks  their  ciiance  of  living  is  uft^n  la- 
bour lost. 

Tbe  (iiilv  way  to  avoid  those  evils  is  (o  never 
let  the  second  seisnii  after  p  anting  pass  over, 
w'tb'Ut  ex;imining  if  all  is  living,  and  wiiere 
any  '  iis  nnssed  or  faded  in  their  growth;  if  it 
is  but  a  -ingle  one,  never  let  the  opponunity 
pass  without  substi  uting  anotbr  in  its  p!ac  .  & 
t  le  substitute  ought  to  have  equ  d  streiiiith  with 
those  plan'ei!  the  year  previous,  or  if  thev  have 
stood  two  years  without  fillin..,  the  s  me  rule 
ought  to  govern,  to  niatch  the  suuslitute  to  suit 
the  first  planted  stocks. 

The  present  time  is  important  Q\n  our  lati- 
tude) t)  plash  and  prune,  and  remove  e\iTy 
kind  of  rubhisii  that  is  interfering  with  the 
jfrowth  of  the  thorn.  Although  it  is  a  lug/ed 
io.>kiii;i  shrub,  there  are  others  whose  influence 
are  to  ev.dcnt  to  admit  a  doubt,  of  producing 
disease,  and  even  death  if  near  to  it. — The 
black  walnut  his  never  failed  in  a  single  instance 
that  1  have  taken  into  notice — the  evergreen 
cedar  also  produces  a  siiiguler  dise>ise  of  fiist 
protuheraling  tbe  small  oranches,  and  by  a 
slower  progress  ultiniatel  •  produces  death  oj 
what  1  should  term  a  chronic  disease)  —  The 
planting,  or  sowing  the  tiiorn  seed  in  ground 
that  has  been  occupied  with  onions  the  year 
>revious,  has  also  had  tbe  etiect  to  kill  the 
1  oung  4uickS;  alter  growing  to  buuie  siz.t:~-aa 


vol-   lit. 


A\!RRirAN  FARMEK. 


e\i'l'(K.  <>rtiii-i  cirrui;is(ancp.  liiippen  (I  in  (iiT 
nfic'i'x'i)  Will.  ArmiM's  ^anl-n.  ii!  iyi9.  lis 
tliciiii  sv!i!  werp  |,laiitei!  in  drills,  for  t'le  con 
Ti'tiuMicc  1)1'  nursin.; — :>i:i\  his  ilrills  liappeti'd 
to  I'xtonil  into  a  sput  of  grounO  tli;it  liad  boon 
ciiltivafod  vviil)  onions  [tl\t*  su.niner  p-evio ::s  — 
ar\>l  the  (horn  all  v^et ited  witlnin  f  .ri'iity  - 
and  in  llie  cnurso  of  die^-iiiis;  t'uMn  (lie  >iij,h  the 
Slimmer,  he  disrovered  when  t'  e  hot  weiUhei 
came  on.  thev  f!ieJ,  every  phiiit  ot  llK".n  i'l  the 
pronnil,  lli:>t  h.id  heen  occupied  with  onions  the 
fi'iesoinsr '•t-ason — the  other  purt  of  his  nurseiy 
grew  as  vvoM  asu.suii.* 

I  have  no  do'iht  o'  many  other  of  our  valua 
ble  products,  that  li;.ve  such  anlipathies  as  tn 
defi-at  (nany  of  our  operation?)  io  tiie  pur>uil  ol 
Ajri  icultiire,  that  pass  unnofircd  hy  the  mo.st 
attentive  oh«ervci,  how  re.idily  must  they  es- 
cape the  notice  of  tlie  unohservant  lius'.and- 
nian  that  :s  ploildins.  on  in  the  p:itli  tracked  out 
by  his  forefathers,  without  pre.<iiini,ij^  t>  dcviati 
eit'er  to  the  rij;ht  or  to  the  led — .ither  in  his 
rou'ine  of  crop*,  or  mode  of  culture.  Ni>t  tak- 
ini;  into  consideration,  the  congeniality  of  on>- 
plant  to  (hit  of  another  kind  ;  consequently 
one  crop  to  another,  that  is  d'luined  to  follow 
it  wliitlier  Iriendiv  or  uiifiii'iidly. 

Those  are  important  considerations — first  as 
it  rea;ards  the  return  product  of  our  labours, 
ami  secondly  as  it  re»arils  the  improvement  of 
the  soi'  we  cultivate —  the  latter  of  those  con- 
siderations is  a'wavs  accompaiiied  with  flatter- 
inj;  pros[i<  cts  by  hetterinj  our  cmidition  with  a 
more  ahiind:int"share  of  tiie  comforts  ol  this  life 
with  less  difi'.fulfv  in  the  pursuit. 

1  have  not  been  disappointed  in  my  anticipa- 
tions ol  tlie  benefit  asisiiiii  from  the  "  Jimericau 
Fnimi-)-"  Havinff  endeavoured,  previous  to 
the  existence  of  this  est  bl'shment,  to  pro- 
mole  Sonic  kind  of  JoMrnul  or  record  ot  tacts, 
that  should  not  be  lost  to  th  •  coininumty. — 
The  very  small  portion  tliat  f;ills  to  the  lot  of 
one  individual,  to  aid  ihe  irreat  science  of  Agri- 
culture IS  but  like  a  drop  in  the  bucket — but  th 
a^JSiiegate  notice  il'  faithfully  coa,iiiunicated. 
amounts  to  a  valuable  mass  of  inlormation — 
that  priper  will  be  an  interestiiic;  record. 

W  ben  we  find  pracliciil  firmers  relatinj; 
farts  with  fidetihj,  tliere  \s  oiostly  instrnciion. 
But  where  si  ie'iiitlc  knowledsie  is  comhineii 
with  practical  expe>ienc',  much  more  light  is 
olten  ca-t  on  the  subject. 

But  where  scientilic  disquisitions  prevail  un 
allied  hy  a  sufficient  degree  of  practical  under- 
Standing  of  the  9ui  jeet,  we  ou^ht  cautiously  to 
adopt,  or  place  unlimited  confirlence,  more  es- 
pecially if  «e  find  /f;c/.s-  called  in  question  in 
SU|  port  o'   ..heory. 

V\  e  are  so  prone  to  make  every  circumstance 
in  a  ca-e,  bend  to  our  favorite  tl  e  ry,  th  t  the 
true  merits  of  the  subject  are  often  lust  in  th;- 
in<|   iry. 

Having  departed  from  the  subj-ct  of  the  thorn 
and  hedjjinjj,  the  only  part  useful  tutheconmiu 
n't\,  I  leave  tlie  residue,  or  latter  part  for  th\ 
own  acnuseuient,  with  esteem  fnm 

CALEB  KlllK. 

•  K  p.irt  of  these  quicks  were  sent  to  our  worthy 
fritnd.  Sir  Ji.hn  Smc  lair  in  Europe,  allbou^U  I  did  not 
tbink  ot  mentioning  it  to  liiiD, 


FOR    THE     AMK.UICAN     FAUMKll. 


H'hnt  canh"  tiihsf'tu'^ilfiir  Chvr  niiil  Plaster, 

where  the  last  will  nut  uc!  '^ 
Mit.  Skixnkh, 

I  am  one  of  ti'ose,  who  as  a  firin»r,  fe,ds  and 
acknowledites  bi.nself  more  indt-bled  !o  the 
aUIe  and  exc:-llent  author  of  J>-\itor,  than  to 
any  olli  t  native  Or  foreisin  Writer  0,1  Agricul- 
ture. I  ain  sure  at  le-ist,  that  his  system  is 
better  suited  thin  any  other,  to  the  thin  lii;bt 
soil,  and  arid  climate  of  the  snuthern  states; 
where  Indian  com  consliiules  the  chief  crop; 
»vi(-re  the  clover  husbandry  cannot  he  success- 
fully applied  to  on."  founh  of  the  lands;  and 
w'lere  o(  course,  other  plants  must  lie  S(iU2,'it 
lor  and  substituted  in  its  place  That  part  of 
his  book  which  illustrates  and  enforcs  tie 
iifiiity  of  f/ic/o.sino-,  is  perhaps  the  most  valua 
ble.  It  is  in  va  11  to  talk  to  the  proprietor  of  an 
\ha'isted  pcantati'in  of  8  or  10  hundred  acres, 
ol  the  necesity  of  enriching  it  with  manure. 
While  he  acknowledges  the  melancholy  fact  of 
Us  poverty,  and  the  absolute  n  cessity  of  im 
proving  it,  he  will  tell  you  th^t  his  resources 
>vill  not  enable  him  to  manure  it  in  half  a  cen 
tnry.  He  must  look  to  other  means  of  amclio 
ration — and  what  are  they  ?  Every  borly  kno.vs 
the  magical  influence  of  plasler  &  clover  i.i  a 
soil  and  climate  to  which  they  are  adapted  ; 
but  in  the  lower  districts  of  the  southern 
slates,  1  think  th,.t  at  least  three  fourths  of  the 
land  is  uiterly  unfit  for  clover.  What  substi- 
tute then  is  likely  to  be  most  useful  ?  Su.ne 
of  the  for  ign  -r.sses  do  well,  but  is  it  not  pro- 
■able  that  many  native  grasses,  not  wefUs. 
may  do  still  belter  ?  That  plant,  whether  gra-?^' 
or  weed,  will  he  best,  which  is  must  easily  pn. 
paga'ed,  which  yields  the  heaviest  crop  of  v.- 
-;etable  matter,  and  wiiich.  can  at  will,  lie  er;idi- 
cated  by  tillage.  ADow  me  to  suggest  thi, 
subject  for  inquiry  a.nongat  vour  numerous  and 
intelligent  correspondents.  "Formyseif  I  should 
oe  obliged  to  any  of  them  for  information; 
more  especially  concerning  the  vtagitby-liay- 
bean,  which  no  b  uly  has  so  highly  eulogised 
and  which  I  dare  sav  is  s.i  well  known  iti  the 
loaer' counties  of  Maryland. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Murch  3d, 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

TO  IMl'ROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  TflE 
POTAiO. 

Mirefietd,  F-h  ]8tb,  1821. 
Mr  Skikner — I  have  heard  man  v  yeai>,  back 
that  the  best  wa  to  improve  the  potato,  was 
from  the  seed  of  its  own  apple.  \h  'ut  five  o' 
*:x  years  past,  I  cnade  the  triil  —  I  gatliered  a 
h.uidfull  of  the  apples  off  the  blue  potato  wiie" 
fully  ripe — I  mashed  them,  and  washed  out 
the  seed  and  dried  them— -In  the  spring  I  sowed 
thein  in  drills— they  came  up  very  thirk,  havio>f 
the  appearance  of  som-  suull  wee  I- — In  two 
or  three  veeks  they  put  out  leaves,  having  (he 
app  aianre  '  f  potatoes — I  then  tliinned  them, 
and  worked  them  as  ihou'^ht  right — In  the  fali 
I  had  seed  of  many  kinds.  wUite,  bli  ■  and  red. 
of  vario'H  shapes  and  CO  iiplex'Ons — I  selected 
four  or  five  kinds  in  tiie  spring,  and  planted 


oich  sepaiat',  and  found  1  had  improved  my 
notaioi's  very  murh  as  to  llivour — an<l  al-o, 
so.ne  of  the  kinds  I  selected  was  very  produc- 
tive, so  much  so  that  I  planted  no  mon-  of  my 
old  sped,  and  do  still  consider  ihe  chaii:;e  ad- 
vantagious.  AiiEli  SKYMDUU. 


To  the  Ediiur  nf  th"  Jln.-i-icuti  Firmer. 

A  cheajj  S:e.rcorari/,  ,,r  practicit'le.  method  of 
e)tlarglii^  the   'lanure  Uean. 

Keep  a  smuil  stoolc  ofiv.tile,  which  feed  in  a  vvetl  lit- 
ercd  p.-n,  (made  as  comfuplable  as  pissible,)  tliMiigh 
the  w lilt fi-  ll.iveap-ii  miide  of  pos'.s  .-in:'.  r:ii!s,  near 
your  li  ii-SK  s'alile  r.oor,  sulH'ientiy  l.-ir^.>  tn  0  nt  un 
all  the  uunof  and  luti-r  Irom  the  hoiS'j  stable  until 
Murch,  wlKre  dep.Tsit  every  week  all  the  dtinff  and 
litter  fnim  thr  Btublc,  which  always  Utter  well  after 
clejiiingout. 

In  the  sprinof  before  you  sow  oats  o- plant  corn, 
apply  all  the  manure  from  iht  ow  pen  and  sul,le 
pen  to  llie  Un  1  iiosl  reqnirinff  help.  Then  draw  into 
the  cow  ptn,  and  for  litiev  for  the  horse  staDle,  the 
rtinainder  ofyour  rnu^h  provendfr,  wh.n  it  is  siifH- 
cien'ly  iinpre^'.iited  with  the  unne  and  dun?  of  the 
cattle  and  horses,  commence  a  stercorary,  or  manure 
h  ap,  in  h  ■  field,  and  to  it,  collect  all  the  manure 
you  can  ihrovi^h  the  summer,  to  be  applied  to  faU 
low  in  the  fall. 

Common  fanners  are  chargeable,  with  at  least, 
t .'.  o  threat  errors  in  respect  to  manuring-  land,  wnich 
can  be  easily  reniedied— The  first,  is  k  epiag  too 
ouieh  .stock,  and  the  second  is,  that  ijiey  sud'cr  their 
m.intire  about  iheir  yards  jnd  stables  to  «';se.  If 
cattle  are  confined' on  g-ood  beds  of  straw,  h  isks, 
&c.  lhi-"iigh  the  winter,  and  the  manure  in  tie  spring 
-ipplied  as  oefore  directed,  and  all  the  rubtiish  of  'he 
treadn.?  floor,  sc.  afterwards  passed  under  Ihe  cat- 
tl  and  hors'-s,  colkc  ed  to  the  heap  in  the  field,  the 
qiantity  of  tiianure  collected  in  the  courie  of  the 
season  will  be  very  considerable.  I  have  frequently 
)  in  displeased  on  reading  the  opinions  of  practical 
farmers,  (men  of  obstrvation  aad  experience)  that  the 
more  slock  oti  keefi  the  mire  munure  you  -wiV  make, 
wlien  die  very  reverse  is  the  tact,  and  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  \f  you  will  take  thirty  head  of  cattle, 
and  provender  enouirh  to  take  th  m  tlirough  the 
vvmter,  and  give  m.  fifteen  head,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  proveiKier,  that  I  will  make,  at  least, 
double  the  quanliiy  of  manure  you  will,  and  I  believe 
more. 

An  excessive  number  of  cattle  not  only  eat  up  the 
provender  in  tlie  winter,  but  they  also  impoverish 
the  pastures  m  the  summer-  th'-y  are  turned  out  early 
n  the  spring,  before  herbage  acquires  any  considera- 
ble growth,  and  the  fields  are  kept  bare  and  hard 
trodden,  all  through  the  season. 

Scietitific  men  differ  very  much  respecting  the 
proper  -tale  to  apply  manure  ;  Some  are  in  favour  of 
long  muck  -some  in  favour  of  well  rotted  manure, 
and  allhou.;b  Dr.  Muse  has  conceded  the  point  in 
f  >vour  of  muck,  all  my  pxperience  proves,  that  much 
depends  on  the  seasons,  different  seasons  wdl  pro- 
due.e  different  efl^'ects.  I  have  applied  both  kinds  in 
different  s.-asoni,  and  have  paid  some  attention  to 
their  efTects,  but  I  n^ver  could  discover  a  unifornj 
operation.  But  I  would  not  recommend  the  applica- 
tion  of  coarst  muck,  to  corn  ground  in  the  spring,  ai 
by  our  Maryland  practic  ;  it  must  be  tu  ned  up  to 
the  surface,  b.  fore  putrefaction  could  take  place  ;  it 
would  do  better  on  oat  ground,  if  the  season  should 
prove  wet.  But  our  great  error  is,  not  only,  that  we 
do  not  apply  manure  properly,  but  that  we  do  not 
make  it  m  suffi.;ient  quantity. 

I  have  no  .  hym  cal  knowledge,  and  cannot  say 
whether  manure  would  be  better  k  pt  under  cover  or 
not,  bm  I  consid  r  a  stercorary,  with  a  pump,  a  use- 
less building.  I  bav-  made  many  inanur-  heaps  in 
my  fi  Ills  at  diflfer  nt  times,  and  I  gener.  Hy  found 
that  the  rains  of  the  seasons  kept  them  suffi-iently 
moist,  and  I  do  not  recollect,  that  i  ever  had  any 


AMEKKUN  FARMER. 


manure  in  those  heaps  to  suffer  for  \Yant  ot  mo  s- 
tiire  i  somelinics,  whc-n  the  heap  was  loo  liis'ij  ''"^  ""• 
rotten  straw  at  the  bottom,  for  want  of  air,  was  tak- 


en up  in  as  fresh  a  state,  as  to  colour,  as 
ther  ,  though  snfiiciently  moist,  but  tli 
pened  when  the  heap  was  not  too  high. 


vhen  placed 
never  hap 


Your  sous  are  (it  (or  spavinq;  any  titiie  after  |  uperattun,  aid  I  iiave  sometimes  h  f  ii  iiicliufd 
they  are  two  or  three  months  old,  except  while  j  to  think  that  my  spayed  sou-s  fattcneii  more 
I  tiiey  are  forward  with  pig.    The  best  time  is  just  |  kindly  than  my  barrows  of  the  same  age 


Fur  the  Jimerican  Farmer. 

Su-vensmi's  Point,  Perqiiimana  C'li,  -A.  C.\ 
Jantj  ^'Zth,   18Jl.i 
Dkaii  Sin, 

While  I  am  very  much  interested  in,  and  improv- 
ed  by  your  invaluable  paper  the  "American  Farm- 
er,"  I  fell  myelfmuch  embarrassed  in  my  asnculta- 
ral  pursuits  by  an  enemy,  which  has  attacked  every 
part  of  my  farm,  and  the  farms  of  most  of  my  neigh, 
hours,  compellinjj  a  rapid  succession  of  crops,  or  ren- 
dering our  lands  wholly  unfit  for  small  or  winter 
grain.  This  enemy  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what 
we  call  the  Wild  I'ea,  originally  bro'ighl  as  1  under- 
stand from  Ireland  for  pasture.  1  his  pea  comes  up  in 
the  fall  or  winter,  and  can  stand  any  weather  with 
the  wheat;  early  in  the  s,iring  we  perceive  it  making 
rapid  advances,  keeping  a  little  under  the  wlieat,  un- 
til about  the  time  it  begins  to  head,  then  it  runs  up, 
attaching  itself  to  the  stalks  of  wheat,  having  little 
vines  or  roots  for  the  purpose  at  every  joint,  resem- 
bling the  grape  vine,  in  that  respect;  then  it  shoots 
above  the  wheat  and  forms  a  complete  mat,  and  where 
thickest  bears  the  wheat  down,  and  entirely  destroys 
it-  When  the  wheat  is  not  destroyed,  it  is  rendered 
unsaleable  by  the  mixture  of  the  pea,  which  is  black, 
round  and  hard,  and  about  the  size  cf  the  common 


as  they  are  takinij  the  boar  for  the  first  time, he- 
cause  then,  the  ova, or  pride  as  it  is  usually  call- 
ed, is  larger,  more  easily  found  and  taken  off. 

Letter'A  lepresents  a  forked  stick,  sufficient- 
ly strnnj  to  bear  the  hosyou  intend  to  spay 
B  IJ,  soft  leather  strings  double  ,  one  tied  to 
each  end  of  t!ie  forked  stick  A  :  the  lower  ends 
of  these  strings  are  looped  over  the  hind  legs  ol 
tite  sow,  just  above  the  hock. 


The  forked  stick  A,  is  then  put  over  a  pin  stif- 
ficiently  hit;h  to  raise  the  iio;;  from  the  ground. 
One  man  should  then  hold  the  fore  feet  of  the 
hoK,  in  one  hand,  &  the  snout  in  the  other,  in  or- 

bird  shot,  so  near  the  size  of  the  wheat  that  no  rid-  [dor  to  keep  the  hoo;  as  stdl  and  quiet  as  possible  ; 

die  can  take  it  out.     1  am  told  it  is  a  fact,  that  when 

once  the  groimd  gets  well  stocked  with  this  ungenerous 

adversary,  it  may  be  cultivated  seven  years  in  succes- 
sion in   Indian  corn,  and  then  a  sufficient  stock  will 

remain  to    again,  after  one    year's  rest,  destroy  the 

wheat  Crop.     I  know  of  no  grass  better  calculated  to 

improve  lands  for  Indian  corn ;   it  completely  covers 

the  ground,  and  can  be  twice    or  thrice  cut  in  the 

course  of  the  year  ;  it  m.ikes  most  e.^cellent  hay,  but 

if  any  of  your  numerous  subscribers  can  put  me  in 

the  way  to  deslrov  it,  I  will  gladly  get  rid  of  it,  and 

resort  to  manuref  and  other  artificial  grasses. 

While  addressing  you,  permit  me  to  observe,  that 


the  operato;  tlien,  with  a  sharp  kmf"',  makes  an 
incision  in  the  belly,   commencing  between  the 
two  hinder  teafs,  and  continuing  it  till  it  is  suf- 
ficiently large  to  admit  his  fore  and  middle  fin- 
ger ;  with  these, he  is  to  draw  the  woinli,  (which 
lies  near  the  spine)  forward,  (it  will  be  easy  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  intestines,  though  not  easy 
to  describe  the  diflercnce  in  this  communication.) 
Now  comes,  what  to  me,  was  the  most  dilficult 
part  of  the  operation,  viz  :  continuing  my  hold 
on  the  womb,  and  shifting  its  position  until  I  had 
my  farm  lies  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  and  is  washed  j  {„^y^^  the  prides  (of  which  there  are  two,  from 
on  two  sides  by  the  sound  and  river,  the  banks  ofj   ,^^  bigness  of  a  garden  pea,  to  thit  of  an  ounce 
which  are  from  two  to  six  feet  above  the  common  -^  '^ .„„  '  f  „,.„..„„„„^„a    „o,  „ 


1  shall  not  attempt  to  ai)ologise  either  for  the 
length  or  diction  of  this  letter  ;  it  is  my  mite  ;  [ 
could  say  mite,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will 
not  cumber  your  paper  with  it,  should  you  not 
think  It  likely  to  be  of  some  use  :  and  to  remu- 
nerate you  (or  reading  it,  (should  it  not  be  ser- 
viceable to  your  friends)  1  enclose  you  a  copy  of 
an  old  work  which  has  become  so  scarce,  ard  is 
=0  highly  esteemed  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  a  large  majority  (among  them,  many  who 
can't  read)  are  reallv  clamorous  for  a  new  im- 
press! .11.  Or  as  the  booksellers  say,  another  ■•  li- 
tion,  witli  additions  ;  i(  you  like  it,  you  can  send 
me  the  third  vol.  of  your  l'"armer  in  exchange. 
And  oblige 

your  obedient  servgnt 

J()ih\  A.  .lONKS. 

The  editor  has  an  appointment  with  a  sow  gelder, 
to  meet  him  on  this  day  (Friday)  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
Bovally,  to  witness  the  operation  on  some  sow  pigs. 
It  has  taken  him  several  wetks  to  find  a  person  skilled 
in  this  intricati  subject,  and  he  has,  moreover  to  pay 
ten  cents  ahead  for  the  surgeons  services  ;  whereas, 
every  farmer  ought  to  know,  and  to  have  one  or  more 
of  his  people  taught  how  to  do  it.  If  any  gentleman 
wishes  to  be  initiated  in  the  mi/stical  operations  of  sou' 
gelding,  let  him  attend  at  the  time  and  place  above 
mentioned.  There  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  knowledge 
so  humble  as  to  be  unworthy  of  acquisition,  or  so  in- 
considerable as  not  to  be  useful  on  some  occasions. 
Edit.  Am.  Far. 


tide,  and  that  I  am  losing  upon  a  fair  calculation, ' 
about  five  feet  of  land  annually  on  the  water.  I  have 
tried  brush,  and  one  of  my  neighbours  went  so  far  as 
to  make  an  experiment  of  a  bulk  head  or  wharf  ol 
plank  and  scantling,  giving  it  a  slope  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  but  all  to  no  efliect,  soon  undermining 
and  washing  aw.ay.  This  is  a  subject  particularly 
interesting  to  me,  and  must  be  to  many  who  live  as 
1  do  upon  the  banks  of  wide  water  courses.  If  you  will 
be  pleased  to  make  inquiry  upon  the  above  sul  jects, 
or  give  place  to  this  hasty  scroll,  in  your  paper,  you 
will  greatly  oblige 

Sir,  very  respectfully  v'r  ob't, 

JOHN.   H.  JACOCKS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 


Laurel  Springs,  Montgomery  County,  Ga. 
February    l5th,"lS!2i. 
Mr.  Skinner,—!  have  been  so  much  amused 


lall,  havu  g  the  appearance  of  excresences,  very 
much  lesembling  a  large  seederl,  white  rasp- 
berry, being  sumewhat  inore  ruddy. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that 
one  part  of  it  appeared  as  though  it  had  been 
slightly  injured,  and  in  cureing,  had  left  a  scar  ; 
this  is  called  the  fork  from  whence  the  woinb 
branches  oH',  and  at  theextre.nity  of  each  branch, 
a  pride  is  found,  apparently  protected  by  a  thin 
membranous  substance  which  partly  envelopes 
it,  and  which  should  be  lelt  when  the  pride  is 
taken  off;  observe,  both  prides  must  be  entirely 
taken  off,  for  if  any  part  be  left,  the  sow  will 
have  pigs,  though  her  litters  will  not  be  numer- 
ous. 

After  the  pride  is  taken  off,  the  womb  must 
be  let  go,  and  it  will  return  to  its  place  ;  the  in- 

stronc 


CALVES. 

Method  of  rearins  Calves  as  practised  by  an 
emineut  jarmer  of  Jilassachitsetis. 
"  Calves  are  more  easily  weaned  when  taken 
from  the  cow  t!".R  third  day,  than  at  a  later 
period.  My  practice  has  been  to  take  milk 
in  a  small  bucket,  ad-.l  a  little  Iiot  water  to 
make  it  as  warm  as  milk  from  the  cow  direct; 
then  by  putting  the  calf's  head  to  the  bucket, 
and  the  finger  immersed  in  the  milk,  the  calf 
will  suck  readily,  and  in  a  lew  da^'S  will  drink 
himself  ;  when  you  may  give  >-kim  milk — add 
considerable  water,  and  enrich  it  with  wheat, 
shorts  or  good  bran — the  (ormor  is  best  some- 
times with  a  little  Indian  meal.  in  a  few 
weeks  the  calf  will  cat  fine  clover  of  the  second 
crop — (rowing  as  we  term  it).  I  tiien  have 
two  boxes  a  foot  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and 
three  inches  deep,  without  covers,  nailed  fast 
against  the  side  of  the  calf  pen  ;  in  one  I  keep 
a  pint  of  Indian  meal,  in  the  other  a  eiil  of  fine 
salt,  to  both  which  the  calf  applies  very  often  ; 
the  meal  will  soon  require  to  be  replenished 
everyday,  the  salt  every  week,  sometimes  of- 
tener.  1  then  keep  a  bucket,  or  rather  a  shal- 
low tub,  that  will  not  be  turned  very  easy,  filled 
twice  a  day  with  water,  that  he  may  iliink  when 
he  pleases.  I  sometimes  give  a  little  flax  seed 
in  the  meal,  whole  without  cracking  or  soaking  ; 
4  or  5  times  every  day  a  small  feeding  of  rovv- 


cision  must  be  carefully  closed   with 
by  the  squibs  ami  crackers  of  your  friend  Jere-j  waxed  thread  of  tlax  or  cotton,  taking  particular 

miah,  that  although  illy  qualified  for  the  task,  1   care  that  the  inner   membrane  of  the  belly  bejjng  or  fine  hay  is'  given,   no  more  at°one  tune 
cannot  forbear  attempting  to  answer  his  enqui-jwell  taken  up,  otherwise  the   sow  will  become 
ries  on  the  subject  of  spaying,  which  I  find   in  i  ruptured,  or  what  we  call  bussened. 

In  addition  to   facilities  spaying  affords   for 

selecting  our  breeders,  I  can  inform  friend  Jerry 

that  1  have  by  spaying  old  sows  in  the  Spring, 

made  good  bacon  the  following  Winter,  when  1 

was  satisfied  they  would  have  died  but  for   the 


your  No.  +4,  Vol.  11.  I  must  inform  him  that 
I  am  not  a  practical  spayer,  although  I  have  once 
or  twice,  by  way  of  experiment,  performed  the 
operation  with  success,  and  frequently  attend- 
ed when  it  was  dune. 


than  he  will  readily  eat  clean,  and  invarialdy 
keep  the  pen  clean,  the  bottom  covered  wuli 
six  or  eight  inches  clean  straw,  and  renewed  or 
replaced  as  it  becomes  dirty.  Oil  meal,  ground 
from  the  cake,  alter  the  oil  is  expressed,  i  have 
used,  and  thought  (considering  the  price)  it  an- 
swered quite  as  wellasifiax  seed." 


vol,,  iir. 

/■'k;/  wethnr!  nf  cleaning  Puper  llnnsin^"- 
Cut  into  oight  half  quartTS,  a  quartern  Itiaf 
two  (lavs  M,  it  iiiuxt  be  lUMther  newer  ni>r 
staler:  wirh  one  of  tliese  piocp*,  after  havinH; 
blown  olV  all  the  dust  from  tlie  papt-r  to  be 
cI'Mneil.  « ith  a  g;ontI  pair  of  bcllowa,  bcsin  at 
UiR  top  of  the  room,  holding  the  crust  in  the 
hand,  and  wiping  lia;htly  dosvnward  with  the 
crumb,  about  half  avardat  each  stroke,  till  the 
upper  part  of  the  haiif^iniis  is  completely  clean- 
ed all  around—  I'hen  go  aaain  round  with  the 
like  sweeping;  stroke  downward,  aiwavs  com- 
mencing each  successive  course  a  little  hit;her 
thiii;  the  upper  stroke  had  extended  tdl  the 
bottom  be  finished.  'I'his  operation,  if  care 
ful  V  pei formed,  will  frequently  make  very  old 
paper  look  almiist  equal  to  new. 

Great  caution  must  be  used,  not  by  any 
means  to  rub  the  painr  hard,  nor  attempt  to 
ci'  an  it  the  cross  or  horizontal  way.  The  dirty 
pail  of  (he  bread  too,  must  be  each  ime  cul 
awijv.  and  the  pieces  renewed  as  soon  as  at  all 
necessary. 


AMEIllCAN  FAllMEU. 


7b  Prune  Viws  to  advantage. 
In  pruiiiiii;  Vines,  leave  some  new  branches 
every  year,  and  take  away  (if  too  ifi<iny)  soine 
of  the  old,  which  may  ije  of  great  advantiis;e  to 
the  tree,  and  much  increase  the  quantity  of 
fruit.  When  you  train  your  vine,  leave  two 
knots,  and  cut  them  ortthe  nest  time  ;  fur,  usu- 
allv,  the  two  buds  yield  a  bunch  of  grapes.— 
Vines,  when  thus  pruned,  have  been  known  to 
bear  abundantly,  whereas  others  that  have  been 
cut  close,  to  please  the  eye,  have  been  almost 
barren  of  fruit. 


spreadinj;  a  little  of  (his  co.npnsition  on  a 
woolen  cloth,  and  will  ruboiiit;  tlie  wood  with 
It,  and  in  a  few  days  the  gloss  will  be  as  firm 
and  fast  as  varnish. 

Method  of  taking;  the  ruukni'n^  aiii  dinagreeable 
taste  Jrom  i  is/i  suit  lialUr. 
The  quantity  p'lrpiised  to  be  'nade  use  of, 
either  for  toasts  or  melting,  must  he  put  into  a 
bowl  filled  with  boilin;;  water,  and  when  the 
Butter  is  melted,  skim  itoU',  by  this  method  it  is 
so  separated  fi  om  any  j^r.iss  particles,  that  it 
may  require  a  small  adilitiiri  of  salt,  which 
may  be  put  into  the  cold  water  that  is  made 
use  of  ill  mehiii^but  for  sauce;  and  though  the 
butter  is  oiled  by  but  water,  it  becomes  a  fine 
cream  in  the  iioilins  for  sauce. 


Excellent  suhstitute  for  Table  Beer. 
As  small  beer  is  apt  to  become  sour  in  warm 
weather,  a  pleasant  beet  may  be  made  by  add- 
ing to  a  bottle  of  porter,  ten  quarts  of  water, 
and  a  pound  of  brown  sui^ar  or  molasses.  Af- 
ter  they  have  been  well  mixed,  pour  the  liquor 
into  bottles  loosely  corked,  and  place  them  in 
a  cool  cellar.  In  two  or  three  days  it  will  be 
fit  for  Use;  a  spoonful  of  singer  added  to  the 
mixture,  renders  it  more  lively  and  agreeable 
to  tlie  ta-te.  This  might  be  adopted  in  the 
Mavy  instead  of  grog. 

Chinese  method  uf  mending  China. 
Take  a  piece  of  flint  glass,  beat  it  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  grind  it  well  with  the  white  of  an 
eeg,  and  it  joins  China  without  rivetting,  so 
that  no  art  can  break  it  in  the  same  place. — 
You  are  to  observe  that  the  composition  is  to  be 
ground  extremely  fine  on  a  painters'  stone. 

Uerman  Furniture  Gloss,  or  Folishing  Wax 
for  ■,llahog(int/. 
Cut  in  small  pieces,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
yellow  wax,  and  melting  it  in  a  pipkin,  add  one 
ounce  of  well  pounded  colop  ong,  or  black 
resin ;  the  wax  and  colophong  being  ooth  melt- 
ed, pour  in  by  degrees,  quite  warm,  two  ounces 
of  oil,  or  spirit  of  turpentine ; — when  the  whole 
is  thoroughly  nii.x  d.  pour  it  into  a  tin,  or  earth- 
en |)ot,  and  keep  it  covered  for  use.  The 
method  of  applying  it  to  the  furniture,  (which 
must  be  first  wetl  dusted  and  cleaned)  is  by 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Elmwood,  March,  18^1. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  inquired  of  me  some  time  past,  respecting  the 
cause  of  irust  in  bacon,  and  I  li.en  mentioned  to  you 
lliat  bad  feeding  was  llie  principal  cause.  My  own 
bacon  having  contiucted  soinetlung  of  Ihis,  has  caus- 
ed me  to  pay  mure  attention  to  it.  1  will  now  give 
you  all  the  information  1  possess  :  right  or  wrung. 
\\  hai  doctors  would  call  the  proximate  cause  of  ihe 
disease,  is  the  repeatud  melting  of  the  fat  parts,  by 
the  lire  used  in  snnoaking,  i.  e  every  lime  the  hre  is 
made;  thus  melting  and  couling,  will  lender  Dutter, 
and  indeed  every  concrete  oil,  rancid.  And  butter 
to  which  ice  is  immucliately  applied  in  hot  weather, 
will  spoil  in  a  few  hours  afier  reinoviiig  the  ice, 
which  would  have  remained  sweet  without  the  ice. 
Now,  it  IS  very  evident  that  the  fat  of  hogs,  net  coin 
fed,  will  melt  with  half  the  fire  that  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  better  meat.  But  there  are  other  ways  of 
meeting  the  same  fault;  too  heavy  fires  in  a  close 
smoke  house  will  eft'ect  the  same,  even  if  cora  led. 
But  the  points  to  wh.ch  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion are  the  two  following  : 

1. — Ml  at  that  is  perfectly  dry  before  smoking  will 
rust,  when  meat  fresh  froi.i  the  salt  tub  will  not ; 
simply  because  the  fat  melts  easier  when  thus  dn.d 
than   when  dripping   wi  h    ..rine,   and  the  meat  will 

smoke  in  half  the  time,  and  Willi   half  the  fire. 

Those  who  have  two  killings  of  meat  will  mind 
this,  and  it  was  in  aim  ng  to  make  one  job  in  smok- 
ing of  meat  killed  three  wetks  apart,  that  1  met  with 
my  misfortune  in  some  of  the  lighter  pieces. 

2— But  there  is  a  more  general  cause,  I  think, 
than  the  above,  and  more  difficult  to  manage.  It  is 
this — that  in  very  cold  winti  rs,  and  especially  in 
solitary  houses,  exposed  to  north  winds,  the  meat 
will  freeze,  and  if  the  fire  is  then  applied,  i  believe 
the  result  will  be  the  same  as  the  butter,  before  men- 
tioned; rancidly  at  the  first  using.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  let  the  meat  thaw  before  any  smoke 
Was  made,  and  in  all  cases  too  much  warmth  will  be 
injurious,  as  well  as  too  little. 
Your's, 

S.  V.  S, 


fore,  the  allov  was  more  in  the  cxperiiiient  al- 
luded (o  by  M.  than  in  the  Uritish  compound, 
there  was  every  reason  to  belicvi;,  uutknul  uni/ 
cunlrniliclion,  that  vegetation  would  be  sus- 
peiuled,  or  not  promoted.  No  agricultural  wri- 
tings speak  favourably  of  magnesia,  and  none 
tell  us  wliether  it  acts  by  destroying  the  good 
qualities  of  lime;  or  whether  it  acts  on  the  earth, 
or  on  the  vegetable  itself.  \ Our  cone.-ipoiideiit 
11,  says  It  acts  by  beat.  I  sliould  like  to  knj,v 
liis  chemical  experiment,  or  his  therm  unetricdl 
observation  that  dcteiniined  tins  iinaliiy. 

.s;  V.  S. 


To  the  Editor  oj  the  American  Farmer. 


Dear  Sir, — In  your  paper  of  9th  March,  I 
observed  a  short  letter  signed  H.  contradicting 
an  assertion  of  mine  respecting  magnesia  lime. 
I  may  observe  that  there  is  in  his  letter,  more 
of  contradiction  in  word  than  in  deed  ;  for  it 
is  plainly  inleried  in  the  piece  signed  •'  Silva- 
nus,"  that  magnesia  is  an  ahoy  to  lime,  and 
therefore,  thai  much  is  necessary  to  get  the 
benefit  of  lime  ;  and  though  the  word  much  is 
a  vague  term  compared  to  p^-r  cent,  yet  it  ad- 
mits the  comparisuas  more— most.    If,  there- 


Ti)  the  Editor  of  the  ,'lmerican  Farmer. 

SuMiEii  District,  .S.  C.  ? 
2J  March.  I8?I.  J 
Dear  Sir, — I  will  be  glad  if  you,  or  some  of 
your  numerous  patrons,  can  direct,  (through  the 
medium  of  your  useful  paper,  the  .\meric,v!* 
Failmer)  a  preventive  or  remedy,  for  the  sore 
eyes  in  hogs,  which  disease  raged  among  my 
stock  the  last  summer,  alter  a  very  wet  seas.in  • 
and  some  persons  thought  it  was  occasioned  by 
their  eating  mushrooms  (,.f  a  poisomius  quality) 
which  were  produced  in  great  abundance  by  the 
preceding  moisture — it  has  recently  made  its 
appearance  again,  alter  a  wet  winter,  but  I  am 
unable  to  decide  upon  the  cause.  The  first 
symptoms,  are  a  great  discharge  uf  mucus  irom 
the  eyes,  the  balls  of  which  turn  a  whitish,  or 
pale  blue  colour,  and  in  some  cases  produce  to- 
tal blindness /or  a  while;  the  forehead  ami 
mouth  becomes  swelled,  as  also  the  feet  and 
li  gs,  the  hair  turns  up,  and  the  skin  frequently 
comes  otV  in  sores..  While  on  the  subject  of 
hogs,  is  there  any  preventive,  or  cure,  for  the 
measles,  which  prevail  more  or  less  every  year* 
in  many  instances  it  is  not  observed  until  the 
nogs  are  slaughtered  and  cut  up,  when  it  is  dis- 
covered, interspersed  all  through  the  lean  part 
uf  the  meat. 

Kespectfully,  one  of  your 

SUBSCRIBERS. 


^mm  w^mmmm. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  30,     liiil. 

The  Editor  of  the  Jimerican  Farmer  to  his 
Hubscribers  and  the  I'ublick. 
The  last  number  closed  the  second  I'olume  of  thia 
journal.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  in  what  manner  my 
promises  have  been  fulfilled,  but  if  my  subscribers 
be  satisfied,  I  have  every  reason  to  be,  not  mc-ely 
satisfied,  but  grateful.  On  this  occasion  I  ask  leave 
only  to  mention,  that  I  was  the  first  to  break  the 
ground,  and  take  the  field  in  defence  and  for  the  im- 
prov.  ment  ot  Jlmericun  .Igm-ultine,  without  materinU 
or  resources  of  any  kind,  except  rny  own  early  im- 
bibed and  heartfelt  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
plough  Heavy  expenses  were  incurred,  and  the  pa- 
per put  forth,  without  waiting  for  pa  ronage,  or  even 
the  promise  of  it.  1  am  proud  to  say  that  my  exer- 
tions  in  the  good  cause,  have  attracted  the  confid  nee 
and  the  support  of  very  many  of  the  best  and  most 
eminent  citizens  of  the  Union  of  ail  parties.  Located 
ma  central  position,  the  American  Farmer  registers 
the  faults,  while  it  promulgates  the  improvements 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  systems  of  'ius- 
bandry  in  the  North  and  in  the  South — in  the  P.  st 
and  in  the  West,  and  it  addresses  itself  impiirtially 
to  the  interests  of  all. 


A^IEKICAN  FAllMER. 


1  liuUl  notlnii!;  to  be  more  incompatilile  wdli  the 
spintofOie  Agriciiltuvul  cliarac-.'er,  \\\-j.n  jealousfi  at' 
those  who  are  iabnining  in  thi;  same  fiild.  'I'htr  pas- 
sion is  even  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  men  ot  good 
s.ense,  nor  should  I  care  if  a  thousand  more  agricul 
tural  papers  were  set  on  foot,  if  I  did  not  lulitve  that 
the  inevitable  con-cquence  would  be  that  alt  -mould 
soon  fall  to  the  ffrowul,  or  hicome  spiritless  for  want 
of  sufficient  paironasje.  In  all  Kni;)  'nd  1  know  of  but 
cine  periodical  journal  on  the  plan  of  this,  and  but 
one  in  Scotland -experience  proves  that  tliey  cannot 
be  supported— These  two  have  endured  for  iiiany  years 
and  coniimie  to  improve  in  variety  and  usefulness.  _ 

It  is   not  sufncient  to  ensure  the  K""i1  effects  ot  a 
journal  like   this,    that  it  should   bii-ely  siibtisi  on  a 
limited  circulation,  like   a  common  country  ncws-pa 
per      The  publication,  in  this  country,  which  is  dc 
voted  to  the  developem.  nt  of  the  n.eans  of  internal 
improvemf  nt— to  the  protection  of  the  interests    and 
the  improvements  of  the  Art  of  Agriculture,  ought, 
of  all  othtrs,  to  be  national;  the  objects  for  which  it 
is  established  being,  emphatically  of  that  scope  and 
character      Such  a  paper  ought  to  be  supported  to  an 
extent,  which  should  give  it  life  and  activity— which 
should    warrant  the    Editor  in  sparing  no  expense  in 
procu  ing  materials  of  all  sorts -such  as  engravings, 
foreign    publications— an   extensive    library — a  small 
chemical  apparatus— an  experimental  farm  -rare  an^l 
valuable  seeds —plants— fruit  trees— domestic    fowls, 
and  animals,  &c.  &c      I   sincerely  wish    I   had    th. 
means  to  conduct  this  paper  on  a  plan,  which  woula 
enable    me   thus    to  combine  theory    with   practice, 
correcting  the  notions  of  the  one,  by  the  sober  expe- 
rience of  the  other.      As  yet  all  I  have  been  able  to  do, 
by  two  year.s  of  hard  labuiir  and  inttnse  application,  has 
been  to  accumulate  a  fine  library— to  establish  an  ex- 
tensive   correspondence  wilh    eminent  agriculturists 
at  home  and  abroad -to  impress  a  ccnvicf'on  ot  the 
earnestness  ©f  my  desire  to  be  useful,  and  to  have  it 
in  my  power  to  give  assurance  of  improvement  here- 
after, in  proDortion  to  the  generous  encouragement 
received  witiiin  the  last  year.     I  ran  only  say,   ihat  I 
am  just  now  fairly  under  way  in   my  editorial  career, 
and  1  trust  that  my  friewh:  (.for  so  their  deportment 
gives  me  the  confidence  to  call  my  subscribers,)  will 
continue  to  support  me  as  long  as  I  continue  faiihful 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  me.     I  am  well  aware  that  the 
times  bear  grievously  hard  on  tiie  tillers  of  the  soil, 
but  that,  1  should  apprehend,  is  the  very  time  to  seek 
for   information  on  tlie  menus  of  increasing  the  pro 
ducts  of  the  soil,  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  by  the 
least    expensive   means;    and  keeping  these    objects 
strictly  in  view,  I  humbly  apprehend  that  there  are 
single  essays  in  my  journal,  communicated  not  by  me, 
but    by  my   correspondents,    or   extracted  from    the 
books  ;  which  are  worth  the  sum  paiu  for  the  whole  pa- 
per     So  at  least,  I,  as  a  farmer,  should  certainly  con- 
sider many  of  them.     The  article  on  I'lsi  or  dirt  build- 
ings   alone,    commenced  in   this    number,  before    it 
shall  have  been  ci  mpleted,  will  have  co-,t  me  upwards 
of  80  di  liars— But  I    have  said    much  more  than  I 
intended,  and  my  naders  are  resp  ciiully  reminded, 
that  I  do  not  often  dwell  upon  my  own  concerns,  as 
the  only  apology,  if  any,  which  cun  be  made,  for  the 
present  intrusion. 

The  Kditor  will  continue  to  have  furnished  for  his 
subscribers,  without  commission,  any  seeds  or  imple 
ments  which  may  be  advertised  in  the  Ualtimore  pa- 
pers ;  the  money  being  sent  for  the  same. 

,Cj"  Subscription  is  now  du"  in  advance  for  the  third 
volume  of  the  .\merican  Farmer,  of  which  this  is  the 
first  nim.bcr  The  first  and  second  volumes  may  now  I 
again  be  had  complete— in  sheets  at  i  dollars,  or  \'  ell 
b  iind  at  5  oollars  per  vol  —Dont  Jorget  the  advance 
for  the  third  Vi,lume. 

JOHN  S    SKINNER,  Edit. 

dj'  At  the  termination  of  the  volume,  it  always 
h.-ppens  that  some  discontinue  their  subscriptions, 
and  others  are  struck  oti'  for  want  of  punctuality  — 
Tie  Editor  will  consider  it  a  great  favour  if  those 
wlio  continue  tht  ir  support,  would  usi- their  influence 
to  add  some  names  to  our  list  — to  enable  us  at  least 
to  hold  our  own  until  Umes  get  better.    The  Editor 


edges  himself  to   justify  their  recommendation  in  1 
le  contents  of  the  third  volume. 


Pise— or    earthen  buildings — The  present  number 
ntains  mer.  ly  the    introduction  to  this   interesting 
subject.     It  will  be  continued   m  the  nest,  with   en- 
gravings  of   the   implements,  &c.  Sic.^used   in   the 
operation. 


Qj"  The  Index  for  the  second  Tolume  of  the  Farm- 
er, will  be  much  more  minute  and  accurate  th  ■!!  the 
one  attached  to  the  first  volume  ;  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  printed,  along  with  the  title  page,  in  about  ten 
days. 

Qj"  The  Editor  requests  the  favour  of  some  of  his 
friends,  to  send  him  a  few  canteiupe  and  melon  seeds 
of  the  best  quality. 

(Xj"  Uu  the  Editor's  stock  farm,  at  Bovally,  it  is  in- 
tended to  plant  an  extessive  nubsehy,  not  of  orna 
mental  trees  and  shrubbery,  but  of  all  the  most  valu- 
able nitiT  TREES.  SEED  will  also  be  saved  from  the 
best  granaries,  and  the  most  improved  roots,  melons, 
kitchen  garileu  Vegetables,  &c.  Sic-  &c. 

a<;riculture  anu  .manufactores. 

In  a  part  ot  the  proceedings  of  the  .Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  The  Farmer's  Journal  of  London, 
dateu  January  Isl,  1821— makes  the  following  ccm- 
n.tut : 

"  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  a  meeting 
iif  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  in 
November,  to  dr.4W  up  a  mem-rial  to  tJ(  ngress  !;i 
iavouf  of  protection  to  ihetr  manufactures,  by  increased 
duties  on  imports.  Their  resolutions  express  their 
conviction,  that  "  their  agriculture  and  domestic  man- 
ifactures,  are  "laterially  connected  in  their  prosperi- 
ty; and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  latter  opens  a 
home  market  for  the  other's  produce."  The  inhabi- 
ants  of  such  an  Agricultural  territory,  could  not  be 
more  at  cads  with  their  own  interest,  since  the  pro- 
tection they  aim  at  will  at  once  raise  the  price  of  the 
clothes  they  wear,  and  lower  the  value  of  their  corn.' 


There  was  raised  on  the  farm  of  R.  H.  Rose. 
atSilvei  Lake  Su^quelianna  County,  Pennsvlva- 
ma,  1820,  Inilian  corn,  at  the  r.itc  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  bushels,  shelled  per  acre.  It  ua^ 
trie  short,  wiiite  ei:;lit  rowed  corn  ^and  was  plant- 
ed in  rows  three  feet  apart ;  the  stalks  nine  inch- 
es friiin  each  other  in  tlie  rows.  Rather  l)efore  the 
usual  time  in  topping,  the  stalks  of  every  otliei 
row  were  cut  oH' just  above  the  hi;;hcst  ear.  I'h. 
vassels  were  sufl>Med  to  remain  on  the  other  rows 
till  the  crop  was  harvested.  The  corn  was  plant- 
ed on  the  tuird  of  June,  and  gathered  on  the  six 
teenth  of  .Sep  emoer.     It  requires  a  rich  soil. 

Ihe  produce  ot  a  field  ot  pumpkins  on  the  same 
farm,  was  at  the  rate  of  twenty-seven  tons  and  an 
half  per  acre.  They  were  planted  in  hills,  three 
feet  apait  one  way,  by  si.\  feet  the  other. 

The  soil  in  both  these  instances,  was  a  sandy 
loam,  and  in  Hue  order. 


hnrn  will  he  found  partly  op.ike,  ,iui  i.anly 
transparent,  in  the  manner  ol  turt>i<e  shell  ; 
and  when  put  over  a  fire,  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
lin;iuishable  from  ir.  It  r'q'ures  some  degree 
of  fancy  and  judgnient  to  di-ipose  of  the  paste 
in  such  11  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of  trans- 
parent part.s  of  ditfcrent  magnitude  and  fij^nre 
to  look  like  natuie.  This  may  be  done  by  mix- 
ing whiteninj  with  some  ol-the  paste  to  weaken 
its  operation  in  pftriicular  places,  by  which 
spots  of  a  reddish  brown  will  be  produced  ;  'hat 
il  properly  interspersed,  especially  on  the  ed;j- 
es  of  the  dark  parts  will  gre.itly  increase,  as 
well  the  beauty  of  the  work,  as  its  biuiititude  to 
Llie  real  tortoise  shell. 


To  stain  Worn,  to  imitate  Tortoise  Shell. 

The  horn  to  be  stained,  must  first  be  pressed 
into  proper  plates  or  scales,  or  other  flat  form. 
The  following  mixture  must  then  be  used  :  takt 
of  quick  lime,  two  par;s,  ot  lithera^e  one.  am; 
temper  them  to  the  consistence  of  a  sidt  paste, 
>*ith  a  soap  lye.  Put  this  paste  over  all  the  parts 
of  the  horn,  except  such  as  are  proper  to  lie  left 
tuinsparent,  in  order  to  the  greater  re-emblanie 
(i!  the  tortoise  si.  II.  The  horn  must  then  re 
main  lOvered  w'th  ihe  paste,  tdl  it  be  thori'Uirh 
\y  dry ;  when  the  paste  being  rubbed  ofi,  tke 


Uahimore,  March  50,  1321. 
PRICKS   CUKRIOXr. 

Flour,  from    the    wagons,    S'    .'i7J Whiskey, 

from  do    22  cents  per  gallon— W7iea«,  65  to  68  leiits 

—  Barley  4j—  Oats,  25  cents  Co-r,  white,  23  to  24 — 
Yellow,  '6— Co'^/sA,  per  quintal,  wholesale  ^3,  retail, 
do.  g4  — New  England  Beans,  per  bushel,  $1  12i  — 
do  jPeas,  75  cts- Ground  Piaster  per  ton  8  50,  pep 
barrel,  iftl  -iS,  per  bushel,  jS,  m  the  stone  per  ton, 
$'i  50 -New-Orleans  Sugar,  gs  7?<  to  10— Muscova- 
do,  do    ^'  5(J  to  9  23  — Amer  can  "7iiCe  Lead,  j>12  50 

Ground,  uo.   gU   a    14— Linseed  Oil,   75  cts— Fea- 
thers, 40  to  4i  c'.s-  Hay,  per  ton  $15-  Siravi,  do.  |9 

—  N  E.  Potatoes,  retail  5U  cts.  per  bu.-  Live  ,itock;  5 
to  ^'S  c  -  Beef,  primi  pieces,  8  to  10  cts— corn  Beef, 
7  els— Mutton.  6  to  \b  cis— Bums,  I'l  to  12  cts  — Alid- 
lUiugs,  o  to  10  cts  —Butler,  2  to  25  cts— CAeesd,  8  to 
10  cts.  per  lb  —Tar,  %'.  75  -  Soft  Turpentine.  §2- 
Pitch,  gJ^  Hosin,  common  IJ  bright  do.  Y)2  per 
barrel,— rni'.iisA,  -iS  cis-  Spi.its  Twpentitie,  3j  cts. 
per  gal  — Cotton,  good  Upland,  iJ  to  15  cts.  per  lb. — 
Bice,  3  a  3i  cts— ship  and  flooring  Plauk,  gSJ  to  27. 
Shwgles,  best  G|  a  S"  com.  gS  a  4jp   M,     Oak.  wood, 

g.|  j.i Bick-ory,   S5    per  cord Clover,  seed    ^6  — 

Am.  O/c/mrt/,  grass  do.  S-l-Ecg.  do.  do.  or  Cocksfoot, 
do.  S3  -Herds,  do.  'i^>  -  Ttmothy,  g.5,  .Sanfoin,  'glO 
—Alillet,  82  per  bushel— iuccoi,  75  cent*  — 5wee: 
C'enled  Vernal  l.iO  rents  — C'(/-»  grass  75  cents— 
Trefoil  50  cents  per  pound-  Bu  a  Kaga,  75  cents 
— Mangel  Wwtzell,  175  cents  per  pound-  Cn6- 
buge  seed,  25  to  37J  cts- CuT//;/OK)fr  7.i  to  lOO 
cts.  per  oz.  -  -spring  Tares.  ^S  per  bu.—Peas,  2t  to 
"5  CIS.  per  quart— 0)i;'/;i  se.d.  JO  to  75  cts.  -  Leek, 
J  I  to  37  cts  -  short  orange  Carrot,  12^  cls  —Parsnip, 
'2i  CIS.  -Lettuce,  "^.5  to  75  c  ■^ —B.nJdish,  12^  to  31 
cu.-ljeet  l-'i  cents— /ieocr,;,;.  31  lo  100  cts.— C«- 
cumber,  37  to  75  cts  per  oze. — Tn  nip  seed,  50  to 
1 25  cts  per  lb. 

No  sales  of  Maryland  or  Virginia  Tobacco  the  pres- 
ent week. 


TO  AGUICULTUlilSTS. 


HORSE  POWER  .MILLS  fir  griudinff  Corn  and  Cobb, 
at  on< ,   and  the  same   time, 
and  for  thati'.-'  only. 
Do.     t  fr  era  king  Corn,  suitable 

for  Ho  .loiy. 
Uo.     Fur      cracking     Rye      and 
grindiuf   Curn   into   coarse 
Meal. 
The  above  described   Mills  are  of  three  different 
cinils,  and  coosirucied  on   two  diffrent  principles— 
they  will  be  eiiiibit^d  by  th    subscriber,  at  Baltimore 
and  Norf.lk,  in  tlie   month  of  April  next;  likewise, 
I  his  newly  improved  Corn  ShelUr. 

Notice  will  be  ^iven  in  the  American   Far  'er,  the 
time  and  place  where  they  may  be  seen  in  operation. 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


PUBLiSHEU  BY  JOJN  ».  ,-jK.INNER. 


A M ERICAN  FARME R. 


"  0  forluniitot  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint 
"  Jlgricrjlas." Vino. 


YoL.  in. 


BALTUIORE,  TYllDAX,  AP\U\i  G,  1821. 


NCiM.    S. 


AGllICULrUKE. 


REMARKS 

ON  THE  IMPROVEMRNT  OK  CATTLE,  &c. 

In  a  Letter  to  Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright,  Bart.  M.  P 
by  Mr,  John  IFilhinson,  of  Lenton,  near  J^ottingham 


have  fallen  to  the  ground,  even  on  its  own  principltfs/ flection,  niuny  errors  would  certainly  be  avoided  ;  I 
Again  ;  most  hard  fleshed  Cattle,  have  also  thick, | have  at  the  same  time  selected  them  of  this  partici- 
liard  skins  ;  hence  many  have  sou^^ht  for  such  ashavejUr  nature,  the  better  to  illustrate   my   own    subject. 


Let  each  succeeding  race  employ  your  care, 
Distinguish  which  to  slaughter,   which  to  spare  ; 
Mark  well  the  lineage,— let  the  purest  make, 
From  purest  blood,  its  just  proportions  take. 
C  CondiiJed  from  our  last. J 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  at  first,  that  many 
who  have  given  their  most  serious  attentiot>  to  these 
matters,  shovild  have  thought  me  in  any  measure 
qualified  to  elucidate  a  subject  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance ;  but  it  was  still  mure  so,  when  after  repeated 
aolicitations,  and  I  had  at  length  complied  with  their 
request  in  oflVring  my  remarks,  that  the  remarks 
themselves  should  have  met  with  so  much  approba- 
tion from  the  public  at  large.  Nor  can  1  pass  over 
the  pleasure  I  have  felt  at  being  told,  that  they  have 
already  been  of  considerable  practical  use. 

I  have  had  reason  to  hope  indeed,  that  they  may 
have  been  of  some  slight  service  in  directing  the  at- 
tention to  the  shapes  of  Cattle,  for  laying  on  the 
greatest  quantity  of  meat  in  the  prime  parts,  and  in 
describing  the  best  kind  of  flesh,— in  shewing,  that 
the  fattening  qualities  of  Cattle  are  not  incompati 
ble  With  the  milking,  and  that  the  latter  therefore 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, — and  lastly,  by 
pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  keeping  an  inferior  anf- 
mal  on  pretence  that  it  is  well-bred. 

In  these  particulars,  I  had  observed  many  and  grie- 
TOUS  mistakes  ;  and  it  was  really  lamentable  to  find 
with  the  present  desire  of  improvement,  that  some 
h»d  given  large  prices  for  .animals,  that  were  in  them- 
selves so  extremely  defective.  It  happened,  there- 
fore, that  the  end  proposed  in  several  cases,  was  not 
answered ;  and  a  consequent  disappointment  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  future  exertions.  And  hence  it 
became  desirable  to  give,  in  the  most  plain  and  sim- 
ple terms,  such  general  rules,  as  might  enable  every 
one  in  some  measure  to  judge  for  himself. 

In  questions  of  a  practical  nature,  experience  must 
be  attended  to  ;  and  results  carefully  observed  :  for 
theory  without  practice,  is  generally  idle  and  visions- 
ry  ;  and  of  little  or  no  use  when  put  to  the  test  But 
then  it  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  along  with  prac- 
tice, the  most  patient  tliought  and  careful  reflection. 
not  only  may  be,  but  often  are  of  the  highest  impor 
tance.  In  the  case  before  us,  for  instance  ;  to  know 
what  would  be  the  best  possible  shapes  for  Cattle  in 
their  severjl  parts  (whether  such  animals  could  be 
exactly  found  or  not)  would  be  one  of  the  surest 
means  at  length  to  obtain  them  ;  by  selecting  those 
continually,  which  most  nearly  approximate  to  the 
form  itself. 

Were  people  to  think  more  indeed,  errors  in  op- 
posite extremes,  would  not  so  frequently  follow  each 
other.  Light  fleshrd  animals  would  not  have  been 
approved  of  for  a  single  moment  merely  because  some 
that  had  plenty  of  flesh,  were  of  a  hard  and  bad  qua- 
lity. Of  such,  the  trial  need  never  have  been  made  : 
it  was  obvious,  they  would  not  answer.  By  a  little 
reflection  too,  it  never  would  have  been  concluded, 
that  Cows  that  were  great  milkers,  could  not  also  be 
quick  feeders  ;  for  this  at  least  could  have  occurred 
to  the  mind,  ihat  when  they  wei'e  wanted  for  feeding, 
they    would  at  that  time  be  dried  of  their    milk  ;  so 


their  skins  remarkably  thin,  and  these  are  too  often 
of  a  very  delicate  and  tender  constitution.  The  truth 
is,  though  hard  fleshed  animals,  are  generally  covered 
with  a  thick,  hard  skin  j  yet  there  is  a  skin  of  a  cer- 
tain substance,  which  is  by  no  means  hard,  but  of  a 
rich  and  mellow  feel,  covering  an  animal  exceedingly 
inclined  to  fiitten.  And  these  1  think  are  very  great 
ly  to  be  preferred  :  tor  every  one  must  perceive,  that 
the  skin  is  of  the  highest  use  to  protect  the  animal 
from  those  various  changes  in  climate,  it  is  obliged 
to  undergo 

But  lastly  :  of  all  the   errors  arising  from  a  want 
of  dye  reflection  only,  (independent  of  a   proper  at- 
tention to   facts)  none  can   possibly  be  greater,  than 
that  of  keeping  an  interior   animal  to  breed  from,  on 
pretence  that  the  animal  itself  is  well-bred.     It  is  ob- 
served  by   the  advocates  of  this  system,    that  breed 
'ill  she-w  itself ;   that  the  qualities   of  the  ancestry  ivill 
be  seen  iji  Ike  future  stock.      True;  and    will   not  this 
law  of  nature    then    apply   to   inferior  animals  in  the 
pedigree,  as  well  as  to  the  superior  ?   It  unquestiona 
biy  does.     In  theory,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  it 
holding  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other  :  and  in  practice 
we  find  that  this  is  tiie  case.     It  is  strange   that  per 
sons  who  have  fallen  into  this  error,  and  have  brought 
forward  the  foregoing  argument  in  their  defence,  did 
not  immediately  perceive,    that   the   argument   was 
quite  as  much  against  them,  as  they  took  it  to  be  in 
their  favour        From  this  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
animals  in  the  ancestry  of  some  flocks  and  herds,  it 
happens,  that  while  we  behold  in   the  progeny  some 
that  are   good  we  also  find  some  that  are  very  de- 
ficient: and  on  such    stock,  little  or  no  dependance 
can    be    placed.     I    observed  in  the  remarks  them- 
selves, that  a  bad  animal  has  scarcely  ever  a  grod 
pedigree;  that    on   examination,    we   shall  generally 
find  something  wrong  in  the  ancestry  at  one  point  or 
other:  or  that  if  such  a  case   actually  occurs,  it  is 
most  probaly  owing  to  some  accidental  circumstance, 
ucli    as  illness,   or    injury  received    by   the   parent 
while  pregnant,  Sic.  &c      But  supposing  such  a  thing 
really   to  happen  without  any  such  accidental  circum- 
stances at  all,  then  it  is  a  deviation  in  nature,  I  think 
not  less  remarkable,  than  that  a  pair  of  rooks  or  black- 
birds should  produce  a  nest  of  young  ones  that   are 
perfectly   white.     Whatever   may   be  the    real  cause 
however  of  the   birth  of  an  inferior  animal,  we  shall 
perceive  in  each  particular  case  many  and  strong  rea- 
ons  why  it  should  not  be   kept  to  breed  from.     If  it 
has  arisen  from  illness  in  the  parent,   its   own  consli 
tution  is  most  likely  weakened  and  injured,  and  this  in 
all  probability  would  again  be  entailed  on  its  offspring. 
If   it    be    one   of  those    strong    deviations  in  nature, 
which  may  possibly  occur  (though  I  ^m  persuaded  very 
rarely  takes  place)   without  our  being  able  to  account 
for  it  according  to  the  common  course  of  things  ;  then 
we  know,    as  in  the   example  given  above,   that  this 
deviation,    however   great,    may   be  continued  j  that 
white  rooks  being  once  obtained,  a  breed  of  the  same 
description    might  by  care  be  at  length  established 
and   moreover    without    this    care,    that     the    white 
colour  would  be  almost  certain  to  shew  itself  in  some 
of   the    progeny:     .\nd    by   analogy,    the  same  thing 
would  appear  reasonable   with  respect  to  deviations 
n  make  or  shape  :  but  what  a  practical  man  is  most 
concerned  with,  it  is  so  in  fact       That  the  bad  quali- 
ties  as  well  as   the  good,  are  liable   to  be  inherited, 
was  a  circumstance  well  known  to    the  ancients,  and 
has  often  been  remarked  by  their  best  poets. 
In  bringing   forward    these    examples    in  order  to 


that  the  objection,  urged  against  their  feeding,  would  shew  that  if  practice  were  accompanied  by  more  re- 


But  the  ob.servation  itself,  is  one  of  so  general  a  na- 
ture, that  it  applies  to  almost  :dl  our  undertakings. 
I  have  chosen  sucli,  moreover,  where  the  errors  have 
not  only  been  frequent ;  but  vvhere  some  of  them  are 
of  thut  conscquc-nce,  and  particularly  the  last,  that 
wherever  a  due  attention  shall  not  be  paid  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  there,  much  progress  can  not 
reasonably  be  expected. 

I  stated  in  the  remarks,  that  no  animal  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  breeding,  but  such  as  is  in  itself 
good,  and  is  moreover  well-bred  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  words  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  expe- 
rience will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  I  might 
also  have  added,  that  when  such  and  svch  only  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  we  need  not  be  in  the  slightest 
fear  of  disappointment.  Horace,  a  celebrated  Roman 
Poet,  well  understood  the  importance  of  this  when 
he  expressed  himself  in  language  to  the  following 
effect ;  of  which  this  translation  may  be  given  : 

The  brave  are  offsprings  of  the  brave  and  good: 
In  steers  and  steeds  we  trace  the  ivorth  and  blooil 
01  liigh-breil  sires  ;  "  nor  can  the  bird  of  Jove,* 
Intrepid,  fierce,  beget  th'  unwarlike  dove."f 

As  if  the  poet  had  said  ;  that  where  the  ancestry 
is  really  good,  there  is  almost  as  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect, that  the  valuable  properties  of  the  parents  should 
fail  in  the  offspring  ;  as  there  is  to  expect  that  an 
animal  of  one  kind,  should  ever  be  the  parent  of  that 
of  another 

From  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  inheritance  of 
peculiar  qualities,  it  will  immediately  appear  in  the 
selection  of  Bulls,  that  besides  attending  to  those 
properties  which  belong  to  the  male,  we  ought  to  be 
careful  also,  that  they  are  descended  from  a  breed 
of  good  milkers  at  least  if  we  wish  the  future  stock 
to  possess  this  property.  It  is  of  far  more  conse- 
quence indeed,  that  this  should  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bull,  than  it  can  possibly  be  with  respect 
to  an  individual  Cow  ;  because  the  whole  of  his  de- 
scendants will  be  effected  by  it. 

Since  the  whole  num'ner  of  good  Cattle  in  the 
country  is  at  present  unquestionably  very  small  ;  I 
hall  add  a  few  words  on  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  probable  means  of  increasing  it ;  but  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  use  of  Bulls.  I  men- 
tioned in  the  remarks,  that  in  those  districts  where 
valuable  animals  were  first  introduced  by  Gentlemen 
themselves,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  a  had  plan  to 
allow  the  Tenantry  to  improve  from  their  own  stock 
at  a  certain  reasonable  rate  ;  and  gave  my  reasons  for 
the  foregoing  opinion.  I  find  however,  that  some 
spirited  Gentlemen  who  have  obtained  Bulls  of  me, 
being  anxious  to  benefit  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  particularly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
their  own  Tenantry,  have  allowed  such  to  send  heir 
Cows  to  the  Bulls  without  any  compensation  what- 
ever. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  dis- 
position does  them  the  highest  credit ;  but  still 
I  think  it  would  be  more  beneficial  (I  speak  not  on 
their  own  account,  but  for  the  neighbourhood  at 
large)  to  take  a  certain  compensation  ;  and  that  too 
such  a  one,  as  should  at  least  keep  away  the   very 


♦  The  Eagle. 


f  The  part  between  the  inverted  conamas,  is  taken 
from  the  translation  ef  Francis. 
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r<lU3cot  vhv,  C;uti(-,:t  Nur  do  1  ilink  ,t  a  bucl  pUn, 
bes  de  ilic  usual  chaige  fir  each  individual  »Jo\v,  to 
have  an  extra  sum  for  all  bull  calves  that  are  uncut 
at  tbiii-  or  tix  montlis  old  Where  the  cows  are 
toLrably  good,  even  it  not  remarkable  for  their  breed, 
the  beifir  calves  produced  by  sendinif  such  to  valuabU- 
Bulls,  may  be  very  useful  fur  future  stock  ;  though 
they  cannot  by  any  means  be  so  vi^ell  depended  upon 
for  treedinij,  as  if  "their  Dams  had  been  tlioiough  bred 
also  But  such  slock  crossed  time  aflor  time  with 
the  thorough  bred  Bulls,  will  soon  arrive  at  a  very 
Boiisiderable  degree  of  pirfect.on  If  however  pL-rsons 
breed  from  half  bred  Hulls  as  well  as  half  bred 
Heifers,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  continual  ad- 
vanci'ment  in  bio  id;  the  progeny  will  still  be  only 
hall' bred.  ^V  hy  I  would  admit  of  this  partial  im- 
provement from  the  Heifers,  is  this  ;  b  caii>e  in  the 
pr  S'  nl  state  of  things,  a  sufficient  num'cr  of  really 
valuable  animals  can  not  bi  p.-ocured  ;  and  by  crossing 
them  in  the  way  i  have  just  nienlioned,  each  succeed- 
ing race  would  no  doubt  be  considerably  improved. 
Still  however  as  the  value  of  such  a  cross  must  de- 
peiiii  partly  on  the  excellence  of  the  original  slock  of 
Cows,  put  to  the  thorougli  bred  Bulls  ;  1  must  again 
repeat,  that  I  think  very  bad  ones  are  better  ex- 
cluded altogether.  My  reason  also  for  advising  to 
charge  an  additional  price  for  the  bulling  of  any  Cow, 
if  1  .  calf  itself  be  reared  as  a  Bull,  is  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  the  use  of  Buds  that  are  descended 
from  moderate  females  j  for  on  account  of  the  exten- 
sive, use  that  may  be  made  of  a  single  Bull,  *he  good 
or  harm  done  to  a  neighbourhood,  according  as  the 
Buds  are  good  or  bad,  well  bred  or  not.  is  much 
gr-ater  than  most  are  apt  to  imagine 

Bu'  wi'heverj  precaution,  1  know  from  what  I  have 
friquenlly  seen,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  prevent 
the  use  of  bulls,  descended  fiom  inferior  cow's.  tn 
thi  ca8'  of  my  bull  Alexander  (an  animal  well  known 
in  most  parts  of  the  country)  when  he  was  allow- 
ed to  serve  other  person's  c(iws,  i  found  the  greatest 
possible  mischief  arising  from  it.  For  as  it  freqiu  ntl\ 
happens,  that  my  applications  for  cattle  are  gr  ater 
than  I  can  supply,  many  were  induced  to  give  large 
prices  to  01  hers  for  half  bred  ones  descended  from 
hmi  ;  when  the  fact  was,  some  of  tlieir  dams  were  of 
♦he  worst  and  most  inferior  kind.  That  the  public 
thercf /re,  might  no  longer  be  thus  impost  d  on,  I  very 
soon  determined  to  keep  him  ent  rely  for  my  own 
use  And  though  while  a  yearling,  he  earned  me  m 
l?iige  a  sum  or  money  ;  and  after  I  had  made  the  re 
striclion  and  hi.s  slock  began  to  be  seen,  upplieation 
were  made  to  n'C  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
iiT  some  cases  ofi'eriiig  any  sum  that  couid  be  uskeo 
sr  givm  for  the  use  of  a  bull;  yet  1  have  seen  no 
oau.se  sufficieni  to  induce  me  to  alter  from  ray  first 
deiermmation  ;  nor  do  I  suppose  I  ev^r  shall 

In  districts  where  the  Tenantry  themselves  pro 
ouve  good  cattle,  there  I  should  by  no  means  advise 
thi:  landlord  to  allow  the  neighbourhood  to  send 
flicir  cows  to  a  bull  of  his  own  at  an  under  price,  li 
he  posEessed  a  valuable  one  ;  because  this  woulr, 
have  a  tendency  to  damp  the  emulation  of  the  tenant. 
ry  among  each  other,  and  to  deprive  the  most  spirit- 
ed and  skilful  among  them  of  that  reward  the)  are  so 
justly  entitled  to.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  tlia 
there  is  a  greater  desire  for  improved  stoik  in  tii 
present  day  than  was  ever  before  known  Nor  can 
we  be  at  all  surprised  that  this  should  be  the  cast  , 
for  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tht 
vast  difference  that  is  made  in  the  return  between 
good    and  bad  animals,   would  naturally  be  very  anx- 

i  Others  have  taken  a  fair  price  for  the  general 
use  of  ih'ir  Bulls,  but  have  allowed  their  own  tenan- 
try  to  SI  nd  Cows  for  soii,elhing  less,  which  I  think  is 
by  no  means,  a  bad  plan ;  as  this  liberality  while  it 
eivourages  the  tenantry,  affords  the  Landlord  thr 
seruriiy  I  mentioned  m  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  ; 
and  to  a  man  of  a  noble  disposition,  tht-  gratification 
of  Miein^  ihe  improvements  made  on  his  estate, 
pre  .ume  not  however  to  d.ctate  the  best  plan  for  each 
particular  case  ;  that  may  vary  according  to  circu 
staiii'es  But  1  do  think  in  all  cases,  somr  plan  should 
be  adopted  to  keep  away  the  Cattle  just  mentioned. 


litll 


for  the   former,    though  they  may  incur 
1  xpense  in  the  first  establishtnent  of  a  breed. 

And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  passing  my  hlght-.s 
encomium  on  the  board  of  agriculture.  'I  he  liber, 
premiums  proposed  by  it,  on  various  occasions,  togvtli- 
•r  with  the  enlightened  experience  of  many  of  i- 
members,  have,  and  I  trust  will  ever  continue  lobe 
productive  of  the  greatest  good.  When  we  behoK) 
men  of  the  rank  and  opulence  of  its  noble  presiiUnt" 
devoting  so  much  of  their  time  and  atttntion  to  tlu 
public  wellare  j  the  inferior  orders  and  middle  classes 
of  society,  ought,  surely  never  to  thmk  it  too  mucli 
to  exert  themselves  on  their  own  behalf  buch  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  by  their  various  experimeiiiL 
are  continually  discovering  something  new,  and  ot 
mportance  ;  the  experiments  that  fail,  fall  entire. \ 
on  themselves  ;  while  those  that  succeed,  are  gen.  i- 
ously  made  known  lo  the  public  at  large  By  tht  u 
rank  in  life,  they  render  the  pursuit  of  agrieultuit 
especlable  ;  and  by  tlieir  liber.il  assistance,  the) 
rouse  many  to  a  degree  of  exertion  which  is  not  uii- 
freqmntiy  crowned  with  success.^ 

Whoever  wishes  to  makr  himself  acquainted  wltii 
the  value  of  fat  and  lean  cattle  exposeil  tor  sale,  ai 
the  difl'erent  markt,ls  and  fairs  in  vai  lous  paits  oi  the 
ountry,  cannot  do  beiier,  than  coiioUll  the  Farmer'i 
Joimiul  This  IS  a  pubhcalun  indeed,  dial  no  agri 
culiunst  ought  to  be  without.  To  a  man  of  bosm^s- 
its  trifling  t.xprnse  is  soon  repaid  b)  ihe  correct  in- 
form.mon  Ik  706' k  y  receives  oi  til.  priL;s  ot  not  on  1) 
one  kind  of  ;  gricuitural  produce, t  but  of  almost  everj 
description  whatever;  by  whicli  means  he  will  be  en- 
bled  lo  adopt  the  more  prudent  measures,  as  to  such 
ar'icles,  as  he  himself  may  have  to  dispose  of.  It  con- 
moreover  a  lund  of  information,  on  practical 
subjects,  belonging  to  agriculture,  from  the  joint  con- 
tribution ot  the  most  scientific  men  ot  the  d«y  lo 
mention  the  sigiialuns  ot  Sir  John  Sinclair,  .Mr  Hali, 
.Vlr  Blakie,  and  .Mr.  John  Elii.an,  Jr.  irnght  alone  suf- 
fice ;  but  to  these,  if  net  d  be,  man)  niore  ot  ihe  first 
note,  cuuld  easily  be  added-  the  whole  being  ai-rangcd 
and  corrected  under  the  inspection  of  an  intelligent 
editor. 

I  have  only  to  add  again  in  conclusion,  how  much 
real  pleasure,  it  has  given  me,  to  have  receivea  tht 
approbation,  of  so  many  intellig.nt  men  ;  and  must 
sincerely  wish  that  my  '  remarks"  were  still  more 
worihyot  tlieir  attention  And  lean  assure  all,  A 
-peciinens  of  cattle  pleast  them  Oelter  than  descrip 
lion,  that  tliey  are  extremely  welcome  to  a  sighl  of 
any,  or  the  whole  of  mitu  ,  at  anj  part  uf  the  year. 
For  as  I  never  make  a  point  of  forcing  tiiem  by  cx 
Ira  keeping,  1  am  quite  regardless  of  the  tinu  tiiet 
are  shewn.  The  mprovement  ot  the  stock  i,f  Ik 
country,  indeed,  is  a  subject  of  such  vasi  importance, 
that  it  can  never  be  made  too  clear;  and  on  this  ac 
;ount,  1  shall  al-i'ays  be  happy,  to  adopt  every  mean; 
n  my  power,  to  facilitate  so  great  an  object. 

Should  this  pamphlet  fall  into  the  hands  of  any, 
who  have  been  Waiting  for  heifers  from  me,  and  have 
thought  themselves  neglected  by  nut  receiving  them 
o  caily  as  tliey  might  imagine  ;  1  liav.  only  lo  as- 
ure  them  thai  it  has  arisen  from  others,  who  have 
;iven  a  prior  onl-r,  either  taking  more  than  I  at 
first  expected,  or  putting  in  their  claim  for  a  second 
upply  ;  and  that  every  attention  has,  and  Wili  still 
continue  to  be  paid,  to  serve  all  as  soon  as  possible. 


'  ought  perhaps  here  to  mention  generally,  that  lom 
lie  great  detiiand  I  have,  my  plan  hns  been,  if  any 
me  applies  at  a  time,  when  I  am  unable  to  spare  any 
,.o  make  a  memorandum  of  the  application,  if  wisli-.d; 
uid  then  to  send  word  as  soon  as  I  have  such  tu 
part  with,  as  are  likely  to  suit 

From   this  demand  loo,  my  bulls    and  bull  calves 
ire   disposed  of  at   all  times  of  the  year  ;  several  of 
he  bulls  are  frequently  sold  or  re  let  in  Septeml.er, 
^oon    after  their    return  from   former   engagements  ; 
.nd  many  of  the  bull  calves  often  disposed  of  during 
he   first  summer,  that    is,  as  soon   as  they  have  been 
w-  II  leared  and  are  ready  to  send  off     The  plan  that 
many  have  adopted  therifore,  thai  live  at  a  distance, 
IS    to   write  to    me    to  know   if  they  can  be  supplied 
with    a  bull,   bull  calf,    or  heifers  ;  and    if  not,  how 
s  lon  they  can.     In  which  case  I  describe  what  I  have, 
if  any  to  part  with  at  the  tine,  what  are  coining  for- 
"■.4rd,  and  how  soon  they  will  be  ready  ;  su  that  by 
this  means,  they  have  the  trouble  of  on*  journey  only. 
Perhaps    no   gentleman,    who    tukes    this  plan,     will 
think  il  too  much  to  pay  the  postage  ;  for  though  the 
xpense  of  each  letter  is  but  trifling,   yet  from  ihe 
limber  I  receive,  it  would  soon  amount   to  a  consid- 
lable  sum.      Some    who  live  at  a  great  distance  and 
lave  seen  the  cattle  I  have  stnt  to  neighbouring  pla- 
s,  have   left  the  selection  entirely  to  me;  but  tliough 
1  have   had   the  pleasure  of  finding,  that  those  I  have 
ent  have  givrn  great  satisfaction,  yet  I  very  f.r  pre- 
(er.  wherever  it   is  praclicabje,  that  all  should   make 
ice   for  themselves.     .\nd    I  should   still    r.  ciim- 
nu  nd    but  a    small  number  at  first,  not  merely  on  ac- 
Count  of  my  ovin  convenience,  owing  lo  the  demand  I 
have ;   but  because  persons  have  thi-n  an  opporiuniiy, 
t   no   vast  expense,    of  seeing   wh,-ther   they  are  tlie 
kind  of  animal  they  wished  for — and  as  I  have  before 
d,   conviction  which  arises  trom  experience,  is  al- 
ways greatly  to  be  preferred.     To  me  however,  it  has 
been  highly  gratifying  to  find,  that  in  so  many  cases, 
where  they  have  onct   been  established,  a  fresh  supply 
has   so  soon  been   wished    for      1  tlniik    therefore,  a 
bull  and  one  or  two  heitersmigh'  suffice  in  m  ist  pla- 
ces  at  first,  where  the  trial  is  made  ;  and  in  some,  a" 
young  hull  only. 

Lenton,  near  J^'ottingham,  1820. 


*  The  Right  Honourable  the  liarl  Hardwicke. 

\  I  mi;,lit  here  mention  the  aid  afforded  to  the  im 
provement  of  stock,  b)  the  various  exhibitions  m  al 
most ;  Very  part  of  the  country,  established  eiiher  b\ 
Ihe  niunificeoce  of  distinguished  indiVuiuals,  or  thi 
joint  contribution  of  the  respective  member^— in  most 
of  which  societies,  we  gencr.tlly  p- rccive  the  noOiiity 
,nd  gentry  of  the  neigh  bourhooii  come  forward  in  such 
a  way,  as  does  ihem  llie  highest  credit 

^  The  concluding  page  ot  each  journal  contains  a 
list  of  the  prices  of  all  k.ndsofcorn,  seeds,  meat;  ha), 
S'law,  &c  &c.  both  in  the  London  and  also  in  the 
must  important  of  the  country  mmkets.  Nor  is  it  ot 
sniill  monient,  that  it  iheiv  be  a  sudden  i  isc  ur  de 
11  -►  on  of  the  various  article*,  the  cause  re  generall) 
i  adverted  «(k 


Fiomthe  President  of  the  Agricuttural  Society 
of  St.  .ilary's  Ciunty.  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Jimerican  Farmer. 

March  18th,  1821. 
Dear  Sir, 
For  several  years  past,  the  fanners  of  this 
section  of  the  state,  have,  duritig  two  summer 
liidiiths  or  more,  been  put  to  con.^ideralile  in- 
C'lnveiiirti'ce  for  the  want  of  iiie«l  ;  this  incunve- 
tiieuce  is  increasing,  a<  our  attention  is  turned 
to  preparinj;  our  low  lands  .ni  swa  ips  for  til- 
lii^'. — Our  springs  ami  water  courses  are  e.e- 
coming;  stripped  and  bared  of  (heir  uaturui  cov- 
n'£,  and  but  little  depeniiance  can  he  put  in 
our  water  mills.  Wind  mills  are  not  very 
on,  and  the  att'.uiipts  at  horse  mills,  h  ive 
t'lUs  far  proved  more  expensive  than  profitai'lev 
N'eressity  requires  that  «onie  eH'ort  should  be 
in.ide  for  our  leliet',  and  as  jou  tvill  see  hv  one 
11  our  resolutions,  and  the  enclosed  letter  s  b- 
■11  tt^d  to  nie  by  ('ohmel  Fenwick,  we  are  in 
pursuit  of  inloimation  relative  to  a  portttble 
■  iiill  said  to  have  been  in  very  common  u»e  in 
Fiance,  ami  used  with  great  success  by  Btina- 
parte  in  victualling  his  large  armies  on  their 
I  .ng  inatciie.".  Colonel  Fenwick  proposes  ihat 
the  coriesponitence  should  be  published,  no 
d  luht  to  ascertain  inforination  that  may  be  iti 
the  possession  of  some  of  tJie  readers  of  jour 
valuable  p.iper — and  to  siiew  thai  a  remedv  is 
aimed  at,  to  an  inconvenience  that  m.iy  be  coia* 
mon  toothers,  permit  me  to  submit  his  letter  tb 
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me,  with  liU  as  ciiaiiman  of  our  coiiiiiuttee,  to  a 
gentleman  in  Fiance,  on  tlie  subject,  to  vour  ili- 
rection  ;  whethw  itsliaU  lie  published  now,  or 
hereafter;  with  such  remarks  as  you  may  chose 
to  select,  or  make  on  their  object,  as  set  forth  in 
this  hasty  scrawl. 

V>'ith  great  respect, 

I  am  vourN 

H.  G.  S.  KEY. 

The  St.  Mari/'s  County  Agricultural  Suciety. 
at  one  of  their  regular  annual  meetings  at 
Leonard  Town,  Maryland,  on  fVednesday, 
thf  1th  March,  1821,  adopted,  among  other 
proceedings,  the  following  resolutions —  --to 
^     wit  : — 

liesolved.  That  Frederick  D.  Stone,  an  hon- 
orary meinber  from  Charles,  Anthanasius  Fon- 
wick,  Gerard  N.  Causin,  Stephen  Gnugh  and 
Doctor  Joseph  Stone,  be  a  committe,  and  are 
hereby  instructed  to  prepare  a  circular  address 
to  the  different  agricultural  societies  in  Mary- 
land, inviting  them  to  confer  and  aid  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  general  committee,  to  devise  such 
measures  as  may  appear  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  the  interest  of  agriculture. 
and  that  the  said  committee,  report  the  result  of 
their  proceedings  to  this  society  al  their  nexi 
stated  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committe  be  au- 
thorised and  requested  on  the  part  of  this  socie 
ty,  to  write  to  any  person  or  persims  abroad 
to  obtain  information  with  respect  to  the  fitness 
of  the  portable  mills  used  in  the  armies  of 
France  or  elsewl  -re,  for  domestic  uses,  and  to 
repiirt  to  this  society,  the  result  of  Iheir  enqui- 
ries as  soon  as  ri.ay  be  convenient  thereaffer. 

Resolved,  That  Doctor  Joseph  Stiine,  Doctor 
John  Hanson  Briscoe,  and  John  Kousby  Pla- 
ter, Jr.  Esquires,  be  a  committe,  and  are  hereby 
instructed  to  procure  such  seeds  and  plants,  as 
they  may  deem  best  adapted  to  this  climate,  and 
that  a  suitable  fund  be  appropriated  therefor. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  society 
be  authorised  to  purchase  a  bound  copy  of  the 
American  Farmer,  and  to  subscribe  for  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers  for  the  use  of  the  society,  and 
to  draw  on  the  treasurer  for  so  much  of  the  un 
appropriated  funds  as  may  be  sufficient  to  defra' 
the  expense  thereof— and  that  the  AMERICAN 
FAIl.MEU  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  pat 
ronage  of  tlie  iN«nitM;r3  of  this  society. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  aforesaid  resolutions  ti 
the  editor  of  tlie  American  Farmer  for  publica- 
tion. True  Copy  Teste, 

E.  J.  MILLARD, 
Secretary 

Cherryfelas,  March  ISth.  1821. 
Dear  Sir. — I  am  directed  as  Chairman  of 
the  Standing  Coiumittee  of  Correspondence  of 
the  St.  Maiy's  County  Agricultural  Society,  to 
make  enquiries  by  letter  in  France  concerning 
the  portable  mills  used  in  the  French  armies  in 
Spain,  Russia,  and  elsewhere  ;  therefore,  as  I 
know  no  person  more  likely  to  take  the  neces- 
sary trouble  for  ue  in  France,  than  yourself,  I 
must  beg  you  to  endeavour  to  obtain  correc!  in- 
formation respecting  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
flour  these   mills   can  turn  out  per  day.     The 


loice  u.-ed,  and  uec'^ssary  to  propel  them;tii 
nature  of  the  mati^rials,  i.  "c.  whether  tlie  wheel 
are  cast  iron  oi  wood  ;  what  is  the  kind  of  stonos, 
used  in  them,  are  they  the  common  null  stones, 
or  cast  iron  runn  ers,  and  if  cast  iron,  whether 
they  can,  as  now  usually  cast,  be  used  to  grind 
Iniliau  corn,  as  well  as  small  grain,  i.  e.  wheat, 
ye,  &c.  Whether  these  cast  iron  stones,  to  use 
the  expression,  do  not  very  soon  get  smooth  and 
unfit  lor  their  purpose,  and  what  is  the  method 
and  instrument  lor  sharpening  them  to  onui; 
well  .'  Whether  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  one  ul 
these  mills  complete  and  ready  for  work  Iroin 
Honleaux,  or  any  other  port  in  France  ;  what 
ould  be  the  cost  of  such  a  mill  complete  ;  whal 
die  probable  cost  of  transportation,  the  movinj; 
on  ship  board  from  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
freight  estimated  ;  and  all  other  information 
■especting  the  method  of  working  them,  or  mov- 
ing them  that  may  be  useful, 

J'he  springs  and  streams  in  this  county  are 
becoming  every  year  less  abundant,  and  in  dry 
seasons  the  inconvenience,  already  very  great 
is  increasing  from  tlie  stoppage  of  water  mills 
And  this  it  is  believed,  is  very  generally  the 
case,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  Windinills  are  a  bad  reliance  in  the 
nterior  of  woody  settlements.  So  that  in  case 
the  portable  mills,  or  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  designated  in  France,  are  better  in  their 
construction  from  any  cause,  whether  arising 
from  the  application  of  the  power,  compactness 
of  form,  facility  of  transportation,  or  for  any  oth 
er  reason  than  the  horse  mills  already  known 
and  used  in  this  country,  they  would  find  an  ex- 
tensive sale  here,  and  the  profit,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  man- 
ufacturer of  them  to  attempt  to  bring  them  inti 
use  in  this  country,  by  showing  all  their  advan 
tages  and  superiority  over  the  common  horse 
mills,  and  by  transporting  them  from  Europe 
ready  made,  or  having  them  made  in  this  coun- 
try, which  ever  was  cheapest,  and  disposing  of 
them  where  tliey  are  wanted.  Some  gentlemen 
of  our  society,  and  myself  intend,  in  the  event 
of  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  letter, 
immediately  to  set  about  obtaining  one  ;  and  we 
rely  upon  your  instrumentality,  or  that  of  youi 
father.  Your's  &c. 

ATHANASIUS   FENWiCK. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Jimerican   Farmer. 

On  making  clover  tea  and  flaxseed  jelly,  and  on 
the  use  of  them  in  rearing  calves 

Bhightok,  Murch   10th,   1821. 
John  S-  Skinner,  Esq 

Dear  Sir,—1  most  cheerfully  comply  with  your  re- 
quest, by  stating  my  mode  ofprepanng  Flaxseed  Jel- 
i¥  and  Clover  Tea,  viz.— t^ke  one  part  of  fl.ixseed 
and  five  or  six  parts  of  water  ;  let  it  soak  from  twelve 
to  forty-eight  hours— according  to  the  temperature  of 
thi  weather;  then  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring 
it  to  prevent  burning— keep  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  not 
more  than  will  suffice  for  a  week  should  be  made  at 

lime,  in  warm  weather. 

Clover  Tea.  Cut  the  best  cured  clover  hay— about 
as  fine  as  common  straw-chaft',  press  it  into  a  kettle 
and  till  up  with  water— cover  and  boiUialf  an  hour— 
if  soaked  six  or  twelve  hours,  less  boiling  will  ans<ver. 
Express  as  much  of  the  liquor  as  possible,  and  the  re 
siduum  will  be  eaten  greedily  by  store  swine,  if  mix.  d 
with  their  swiU  Unless  the  clover  was  cured  with  salt, 
(a  method  I  always  practice)  some  should  be  put  into 


the  k'ttlc,  wlucli  may  sonietn.ies  require  to  be  (illed 
up  with  w.iter. 

I'lie  two  IIoldernesB  calves,  which  I  sold  and  shipped 
to  you  in  December  last,  were  weaned  when  three 
weeks  old,  on  flaxseed  jelly  and  clover  ti-a--ncw  milk 
was  given  them  till  they  had  learned  to  drink -as 
much  jelly  was  mixed  with  llie  tea  as  made  it  of  "he 
consistence  of  rirh  new  millc,  and  oocaaio'.ally  skim- 
med milk  was  put  with  it  ;  they  had  as  much  as  they 
ivould  (Iriiik,  night  and  morning — and  at  noon  a  feed  of 
i-lover-liay  cut  into  chufl",  whir.h  they  cat  voraciously. 
They  were  conlined  in  a  dark  stable,  well  ventilated 
id  littered  with  clean  straw — fine  red  top  hay  was 
always  in  the  rjck—Ilo~.cen  (second  crop)  would  have 
leen  better.  These  calves  only  five  months  old,  when 
hipped,  were  in  high  condition,  and  their  arrival  "  in 
tolerable  order,"  after  a  passafrc  of  twenty-two  days  in 
a  most  inclement  season,  on  the  deck  of  a  small  coast- 
er, denotes  a  /inrt/i/iouri  which  I  believe  they  would  not 
li.ive  exhibited,  if  reared  in  the  common  manner,  al- 
though that  property  is  characteristic  of  the  breed, 
tiideeil,  I  view  it  as  a  cardinal  point,  in  the  manage- 
ment oi' young  calves,  to  keep  them  confined,  and  en- 
tirely from  grass  the  first  season — even  on  the  score 
nf  economy,  especially  if  fences  are  to  be  erected; 
for  it  cannot  be  expected  they  will  do  well  unless 
there  is  a  continual  j?i(sA  of  teed,  more  of  which  is 
destroyed  than  they  consume.  By  running  at  large, 
besides  being  exposed  to  a  scorching  sun,  and  to  be 
tormented  by  insects,  they  often  eat,  and  if  they  have 
access  to  water,  drink  to  such  excess,  that  they  scour, 
become  pnt-  bellied,  and  that  desirable  point,  a  straight 
barrel,  can  seldom  be  restored.  By  confining  them, 
winter  will  make  no  change,  and  of  course  it  will  be 
less  material  at  what  season  they  are  dropped. 

It  would  be  adviseable,  generally,  to  seald  a  little 
meal,  and  mix  it  with  the  cut  clover,  but  in  the  in- 
stance above  related,  I  wished  to  try  the  effect  tvith- 
out.  I  remain. 

Very  truly,  your's 

S.  W.  POMEROY, 


PISE, 

Or  the  Art  of  Building  strong  and  durable 
Walls,  to  the  Height  of  several  Stories,  with 
nothing  but  Earth,  or  the  most  common  Ma- 
terials. Drawn  up  and  presented  to  the 
B'lard  of  Agriculture,  by  Henry  Holland, 
Eyq. 

[Continued from  Jfo.  i,page  4,  volume  IIl.J 

Of  Fise  and  its  Origin, 

CHAPTER  H. 

Of  the  implements  necessary  for  building  in  PisS. 

Besides  the  common  tools,  such  as  spades,  troweli, 

baskets,    watering   pots,  a   plumb    rule,    a   hatchet, 

hammer  and  nails,  the  only  implements  required  for 

budding  m  pis^  are  a  mould  and  a  rammer,  of  which 

it  will    be  necessary  to  give  a  particulir  description. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  their  several  parts,  as  they 

are  delineated  in  Plates  I   II.  and  III. 

PLATE  I. 
Fig.  1  One  side  of  the  mould,  seen  on  the  outside. 

2  The  other  side  of  the  mould,  seen  within  side. 

3  Head  of  the  mould,  seen  witiiout. 

4  The  other  face,  seen  within. 

5  Wedges. 

6  The  round  stick,  called  the  wall>gage. 

PLATE  II. 

7  Posts  to  be  set  upright,  but  seen  flatwise,  with 
its  tenon, 

8  The  same  on  its  back,  also  with  it£  tenon. 

9  Joists  in  which  the  mortices  are  cut,  seen  flat. 
lU    riie  same,  with  the  side  and  bottom  seen. 

11  A  mould  put  together,  in  which  arc  seen  all  the 
parts  above  mentioned,  and  also  a  iimall  rope. 

PLATE  III. 

12  The  rammer  (or /ijsoir)  for  ramming  the  earth 
in  the  mould. 

13  The  same  on  a  large  scale,  seen  on  its  side, 

14  Plan  of  that  instrument,  seen  on  the  top. 

For  th«  conslructioa  of  the  mould,  take  several 
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plants,  each  ten  teet  long,  of  liglit  wood,  in  order 
that  the  mould  may  be  easy  to  handle  ;  deal  is  the 
best  as  being' least  liable  to  warp,  to  prevent  which 
the  boards  should  be  straiglit,  sound,  well  seasoned, 
and  with  as  few  knots  as  possible.  Let  them  be 
ploughed  and  tongued,  and  planed  on  both  sides.  Ot 
these  planks,  fastened  to^'etlier  with  four  strong 
ledges  on  each  side,  the  mould  must  be  m;ide,  two 
feet  nine  inches  in  heiglit ;  and  two  handles  should  be 
fixed  in  each  side,  see  figure  1  and  2,  Plate  I. 
The  head  of  the  mould  which  serves  to  form  the  an- 
gles of  the  builing,  must  be  made  of  two  narrow  pie- 
ces of  wood,  ploughed,  and  tongued,  and  ledged  ;  its 
breadth  eighteen  inches,  and  height  three  feet  ;  and 
it  should  be  planed  on  bolli  s.dcs.  See  Plate  I 
figure  3  and  4,  where  it  will  be  remarked,  that  this 
part  of  the  mould  diminishes  gradually  to  the  top,  in 
order  that  the  wall  may  be  made  to  diminish  in  the 
same  degree. 

All  the  boards  and  ledges  here  mentioned  must  b 
after  they  are  planed,  something  more  than  one  inch 
thick. 

The  wedges,  Plate  I.  figure  5,  must  be 
inch  think,  and  from  eitrht  to  twelve  inches  high  ;  and 
as  to  the  gage,  figure  6,  it  must  be  cut  in  length 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  you  mean  to  erect. 

The  eight  ledges  that  are  necessary  to  secure  the 
two  large  sides  of  the  mould,  serve  also  to  receive 
eight  upright  posts,  standing  on  four  joists. 

The  posts,  Plate  IL  figure  7  and  8,  may  be  made  ei- 
ther of  wood  sawed  square,  or  of  round  wood  of  niy 
kind  ;  so  that  one  may  use  indifferently  the  ends  of 
rafters,  joists,  small  trees,  or  their  branches.  These 
posts  are  to  exceed  the  height  of  the  mould  by  eigh- 
teen inches ;   they  must   therefore  be   about  five  feet 


liigh,  including  their  tenons  (which  should  be  six 
inches  long,)  and  three  by  four  inches.  That  part 
which  is  to  bear  against  the  ledges  of  the  mould  must 
be  made  flat  and  straight,  the  other  sidts  need  not  be 
worked  with  so  much  truth. 

The  joists  may  be  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff,  3  feet  6 
inches  long,  3j  feet  broad,  and  three  inches  thick.  On 
the  broad  part  must  be  made  tlie  two  moi-lices  (as 
marked  plate  IL  figure  9)  ten  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  rather  more  than  an  inch  wide,  and  at  each  en.l 
hree  inches  and  a  half  must  be  left  beyond  the  morti- 
ces, so  that  the  interval  between  them  will  be  fourteen 
nches.  These  dimensions  must  be  observed,  in  or- 
ler  that  the  two  sides  of  the  mould  may  incline  to- 
wards each  other,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  be 
gradually  diminished,  till  it  is  reduced  to  fourteen  in 
ches  at  the  roof. 

The  dimensions  for  the  joists  then  are  are  as  fol- 
low :  — 

The  two  ends,  remaining  beyond  the  mor-  ft.  inch 
tise.s,  three  inches  and    a  half  each  0      7 

The   two   mortises,    ten  inches  and  a  half 
each  1      9 

The  interval  between  the  mortices  1      2 

Total  length  of  the  joist      3      6 
The  most  simple  things  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
be  understood  without  being  seen  ;  an  elevation  there 
lore  of  this  whole  machine  has  b.jen  annexed,  plate  II 
figure    11.    and  the   following   is  a  list  ol  its  several 
parts,  enumerated  in   the  same   order  that  the  work' 
men  must  follow  when  they  erect  the  mould. 
Elevation  ef  the  Mould  on  a  tVall. 
A,  a  stone  foundation  eigliteen  inches  thick,    or 
which  a  wall  of  earth  is  to  be  raised. 


B,  joists  placed  across  the  foundation  wail. 

CC,  the  two  sides  of  the  mould,  including  between 
them  three  inches  of  the  foundation  wall. 

DU,  the  two  upright  posts,  the  tenons  of  which  fit 
into  the  mortises  of  the  joists 

E,  wall  gage,  which  fixes  the  width  of  the  mould  at 
the  top,  a.id  winch  is  shorter  than  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  at  bottom,  to  regulate  the  diminution  of  the 
wall  to  be  erected. 

F,  a  small  cord  something  less  than  half  an  inch 
liameter,  making  several  turns  round  the  posts. 

G,  a  stick,  which  by  being  wound  round,  fastens 
the  cord,  and  holds  the  posts  tight  together. 

HH,  wedges  which  enter  into  the  mortises  in  the 
joists,  and  keep  the  posts  and  the  mould  firmly  fixed 
against  the  wall. 

Such  is  the  process  of  erecting  the  mould ;  a  con- 
trary order  must  be  observed  in  taking  it  to  pieces. 
The  rope  must  be  loosened,  the  wedges  taken  out,  and 
the  posts,  the  mould,  and  the  joists  removed,  in  or- 
der to  refix  the  whole  again. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  earth  is  rammed 
into  the  mould,  is  a  tool  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
on  which  the  firmness  and  durability,  m  short  the 
perfection,  of  the  work  depends  It  is  called  a  pisoir, 
or  rammer  ;  and  though  it  may  appear  very  easy  to 
make  it,  more  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  execu- 
tion than  is  at  first  apprehended.  A  better  idea  of  its 
construction  may  be  formed  by  examining  Plate  III. 
figure  12,  13,  and  14,  in  which  it  is  delineated,  bet- 
er  than  any  words  can  convey.  It  should  be  made  of 
hard  wool,  either  ash,  oak,  beech,  walnut,  &c.  or 
what  is  preferable,  the  roots  of  either  of  them. 

i  (To  be  continued. J 
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To  the  Eililor  uf  the  American  Farmer. 

Baltimore,  March  30,  1821.  ^ 
In  your  prjper  of  this  day,  is  an  article  on  the  Pis^, 
manner  of  building  houses  with  mud  walls;  but  tht 
author  is  incorrect  in  supposing  that  tliis  manner  ot 
buildnig,  was  little  known  in  France,  except  in  the 
Province  of  Lyons.  The  following  extract  is  from 
Young's  tour  tlirough  France  in  the  yesr  1T87. 

"  In  this  country  ("between  Cherbourg  and  Rennes) 
they  build  the  best  mud  houses  and  barns  I  ever  saw  ; 
excellent  habitations,  even  of  three  stories,  and  all 
of  mu,l,  with  considerable  barns  and  other  offices. 
The  earth  (the  best  for  tlie  purpose  is  a  rich  brown 
loam)  is  will  kne.'.ded  with  straw;  and  being  spread 
about  four  inches  thick  on  the  ground,  is  cut  in 
squares  of  nine  inches,  and  these  are  taken  with  a 
shovel  and  tossed  to  the  man  on  the  wall  who  builds 
it  ;  and  the  wall  built,  as  in  Ireland,  in  layers,  each 
three  feet  high,  that  it  may  dry  before  they  advance 
The  (iiickness  about  two  feet.  They  make  them  pro- 
ject about  an  inch,  which  they  cut  off  layer  by  layer 
perfectly  smooth.  If  they  had  the  English  way 
of  white  washing,  they  would  look  as  well  as  our 
lath  and  plaster,  and  are  much  more  durable.  In  good 
houses  the  doors  and  wmdows  are  in  stone  work." 
— So  much  from  Young. 

A  building  of  two  stories  was  put  up  in  this  city 
by  the  present  Mr.  S.  Chase  at  his  late  residence, 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  now  appears  to  be 
very  firm,  and  being  white  washed  has  a  good  ap- 
pearance. One  precaution  is  necessary  which  is  to 
raise  the  foundation  .  bove  ground,  or  carefully  to 
raise  the  ground  round  the  building  so  as  to  prevent 
the  water  from  laying  against  the  walls.  It  is  believ 
ed  that  houses  built  in  this  way,  and  plastered  inside 
will  be  very  comfortable  and  healthy  ;  but  it  will  be 
well  to  give  the  eavts  a  good  projection,  particularly 
to  the  north  east,  to  keep  the  walls  dry.— The  name 
is  from  a  town  in  Italy,  Pisa,  where  these  kind  of 
buildings  have  long  been  known. 
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On  the  Cultivation  of  Indian  Corn. 

Before  entering  the  wide  field  of  Agricultu- 
ral investigation,  for  fear  that  I  may  not  have 
been  clearly  understood,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
say  yet  a  little  more,  on  the  subject  of  deep 
ploughing.  The  plan  mentioned  in  my  last,  of 
shallow  ploughing,  was  only  recommended  in 
the  event  that  the  coulter  should  be  admittei' 
to  be  an  indispensable  requisite  to  good  cuiti 
vation.  If  the  use  of  this  instrument  be  re 
jected  as  nugatory  and  chimerical,  1  should  by 
all  means  prefer  deep  ploughing,  to  the  misera- 
ble habit  of  scratching.  On  a  soil  positi^ely 
barren  at  the  surface,  nothing  can  be  lost,  and 
much  may  be  gained,  by  turning  it  under  from 
seven  to  twelve  inciies.  On  ground  of  this 
description,  even  if  the  coulter  should  be  used, 
it  would  probably  be  beneficial  to  exchana;e 
the  vile  and  usele.ss  dirt  on  the  top.  for  some 
that  has  never  felt  the  cheering  influence  i*' 
the  siin.  It  was  particularly  for  such  land,  a? 
Farmers  term,  '•  in  good  Heart,"  that  the  plan 
designated,  was  supposed  to  be  a  good  one. 
Mr.  John  Binns,  in  an  Agricultural  pamplilet  oii 
the  subject  of  "  Di-ep  Ploughing  and  the  Use  ol 
Plaister,"  recommends  that  the  land  be  plough- 
ed nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  once  only  in  ten  oi- 
a  dozen  years,  a.id  during  the  iiitar  .-.eiliate 
time,  woiked  shallow.   In  this,  ue  pretty  mucli 


igree.  It  was  also  stated,  that  the  sun  and 
itmosjihere  did  not  improve  the  ground  exposed 
to  their  influence.  This  must  be  understood 
with  some  limitation.  If  the  earth  be  kept  bare, 
»o  fijr  from  improving,  they  injure  it  immense 
'y  ;  if  covered,  tliev  certainly  improve,  thougl 
it  is  in  an  indirect  way.  They  promote  tin 
'growth  of  vegetation,  and  this  in  turn,  by  thi 
united  effect  of  covering  and  decomposition, 
•mparts  fertility  to  the  soil.  By  the  terms. 
''  sun,  air,  and  moisture,"  without  going  into  a 
chemical  analysis  of  water,  air,  li^lit,  and  calo 
ric,  I  mean  only  tb'tse  natural  elements,  (if 
they  be  entitled  to  that  appellation)  as  they 
are  known  to  predominate  in  our  atmosphere, 
in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  growth  of 
ijrass  does  not  in  the  abstract  injure  that  ol 
corn,  after  adverting  to  one  more  fact,  I  will 
liave  done.  That  any  kind  of  vegetation,  if  the 
whole  be  returned,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
ihing,  if  no  part  be  ever  taken  away,  has  a  di 
rect  tendency  to  itnprove  the  soil,  is  an  axiom 
the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  doubted — it  not 
only  improves  eventunlly.  but  simultaneously 
with  its  growtii.  If  vegetation  improve  a  field 
fenced  of!"  exclusively  for  its  production,  I  can 
divine  no  possible  cause  why  it  should  not,  to 
an  equal  extent,  improve  a  corn  field.  Now, 
if  rich  land  be  better  adapted  to  the  grov/th  of 
corn,  than  poor,  it  would  really  be  ''  passing 
strange,"  if  the  addition  of  the  very  thing  cal- 
culated to  give  the  soil  the  desirable  requisite, 
should  be  pernicious  to  the  crop.  It  is  not 
reasonable — it  cannot  be  true.  I  admit  that 
grass  injures  the  growth  of  small  grain  ;  not 
tliat  it  appropriates  to  its  own  use  any  fooil 
necessary  for  the  crop,  but  being  indigenous 
.ind  stronger,  it  denies  to  the  weak  stranger  a 
foothold— -sufticient  space  to  stand  on.  But 
•Aith  corn  the  case  is  quite  different.  An  army 
of  grenadiers,  attached  by  patriotism  to  its 
home — to  the  endeared  land  of  its  nativity,  is 
invincible.  Indian  corn  is  the  most  vigorous 
plant  in  the  natural  world  :  after  it  shall  have 
become  knee-high,  no  wet  destroys — no  droughi 
kills— no  grass  can  injure  it.  I  now  proceed 
to  the  main  subject  of  discussion.  The  first 
thing  necessary,  on  opening  an  Agricultural 
campaign,  is  to  have  a  due  proportion  between 
the  means  and  the  end,  in  view.  A  sufficient 
(|uantity  of  labourers,  horses,  oxen,  and  farming 
implements  of  the  most  approved  construction, 
should  be  procured,  to  work  the  land  in  the  best 
possible  manner;  or  if  these  be  unavoidably 
limited,  let  the  arable  land  be  reduced  in  e.x- 
tent.  Every  thing  should  be  in  unison — in 
t.ne  :  this  can  be  effected  as  easily  by  lowering 
one  key,  as  by  raising  another.  The  difference 
in  the  labour,  retjuisite  for  the  cultivation  of 
diffrent  soils,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  general  criterion.  In  this  every 
i'armer  must  judge  for  himself.  Few  persons 
are  so  devoid  of  common  discernment,  as  not 
to  be  able  easily  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  bad  cultivation  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  small  number  have  resolution  enough  to 
take  the  right  roaJ,  labouring  generally  under 
the  mistaken  notion,  that  it  is  the  most  iutncate 
.ttid  difficult  to  travel.  To  make  poor  land 
rich,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  at  all  times  an  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  business — it  furthermore 


is  a  work  of  time.  Although  apparently  but 
a  simple  business,  the  management  of  a  landed 
estate  requires  much  more  judgment  and  per- 
sonal attention,  than  is  generally  supposed. 
.Many  of  our  Vh-ry  best  cultivators  are,  as  re- 
a;ards  the  minutipe  of  agricultural  policy,  most 
wretched  financi;"rs — they  sink  under  the  weiiht 
iif  such  pecuniarv  pressure,  as  the  more  steady 
step  of  far  less  able  men.  may  have  taught  them 
to  avoid — they  "kiss  the  calf  skin,*'  and,  like 
a  gleaming  meteur  of  the  night,  vanish  in  a 
tu  tiiivlin;;,  and  arc  gone  for  ever.  Hence  the 
great  prjudice  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  against  the  most  improved  systems 
of  cultivation.  No  prudent  man  can,  in  the 
il»6ence  of  information  as  to  the  cause,  have 
any  predilection  for  the  measures  of  another, 
in  whose  front  ruin  appears  in  staring  capitals. 
The  truth  is,  that  most  of  us  uho  resort  to 
theory  at  all,  are  too  apt  to  run  into  extremes — 
to  be  led  on  hv  the  delusive  phantoms  of  a  san- 
guine imagination,  until  we  get  entangled  in 
such  an  intricate  maze,  that  even  the  clue  of 
Ariadne  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  extricate 
us.  Kxperiraents  in  farming  are  highly  useful, 
but  their  mere  plausibility,  should  never  induce 
us  to  leap  the  barriers  of  pecuniary  ability.  Most 
farms  in  this  country'  are  too  large,  and  the  re- 
sources of  their  proprietors  too  limited,  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  means,  either  to  improve  it 
properly  for  eventual  benefit,  or  to  avail  them- 
selves of  that  immediate  source  of  profit,  which 
even  an  impoverished  soil  might  afford.  If,  as 
was  observed  before,  we  cannot  procure  force 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  large  space,  let  us  tend 
less — we  can  fence  off  the  superfluous  land  tor 
pasture,  which  may  remain  permanently  for  that 
use.  If  there  be  more  land  than  may  be  deemed 
sufficient  fur  the  ordinary  quantity  of  planta- 
tion stock,  so  much  the  better— let  us  procure 
and  raise  sheep.  This  kind  of  stock  is  of  late 
held  by  many  in  such  estimation,  as  to  be  ho- 
noured with  the  appellation  of  "  truly  national 
animals."  During  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent depressed  market  for  agricultural  product, 
the  rearing  of  sheep  is  an  object  well  worthy  of 
attention.  Independently  of  the  carcase,  the 
ivool  alone  would  be  a  considerable  source  of 
revenue.  One  thing  I  would  particularly  re- 
commend is,  never  to  graze  too  close,  and  if 
timber  be  not  scarce,  to  have  many  subdivi- 
sions, so  as  to  change  the  cattle  frequently  from 
one  enclosure  to  another.  By  this  plaii,  the 
grass  grows  much  faster,  and  the  stock  thrive 
better.  Though  the  grass  in  all  be  abundant, 
a  fresh  pasture  is  always  most  relished.  A 
standing  pasture  would  afford  still  another  be- 
nefit; it  would  enable  us  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  grazing  the  a.-able  fields.  It  is  almost  a 
universal  practice  amongst  farmers,  wherever 
I  have  been,  to  keep  too  many  cattle.  The 
evil  genius  to  agricultural  prosperity,  could  not 
possibly  have  devised  a  plan  more  subservient 
to  his  views,  than  this.  Independently  of  the 
injury  done  by  devouring  every  sprig  of  grass 
which  a  beggarly  soil  may  throw  up  for  its  own 
use,  an  additional  mischief,  it  is  believed,  is 
done  by  treading  the  ground  so  hard,  as  to 
prevent  both  the  absorption  of  water,  and  the 
germination  of  any  vegetable  substance,  which 
otherwise  might  be  produced.     And  besides,  it 
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reqjirps  d,.ul)le  tin-  (one  to  plouj;li  it  ill  an) 
wav,  and  all  the  labour  in  tlie  world,  would  be 
in^iiifilciont  to  make  it  in  due  time  a  fit  re- 
ctiitacle  for  the  seed  of  the  husbandman.  The 
only  practicable  ni'ide  of  improving  a  larj;e 
qu  iititv  of  land,  is  to  lay  it  down  either  in 
art'firial  or  natural  i;rass,  and  to  defend  it  at 
tie  same  time  w  ith  maternal  fidelity,  both  from 
the  tooth  and  from  the  hoof.  Manure  or  ve- 
gt'';iblo  substances  decomposed  in  the  farm 
yard,  after  all  the  manafjeinent  for  its  accumu- 
lation of  which  man  is  capable,  can  at  last  only 
be  considered  an  auxiliary  too  limited  in  power, 
to  resuscitate  an  extended  waste  of  dead  carib 
But  on  this  subject  I  shall  deliver  my  senti- 
ments at  large  hereafter.  Farming  and  ^razint; 
should  never,  except  on  lands  of  the  first  qmi- 
Jity,  be  carried  on  togtthi  r,  and  even  then,  t'le 
one  should  be  made  in  a  great  degree  subservi- 
ent to  the  other.  If,  in  that  case,  the  fattening 
of  stock  for  market  should  be  preferred,  no  more 
"rain  iiughl  to  be  raised  thin  will  be  sufficient 
tor  their  support  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
TJjKin  poor  or  unimproved  lands,  grazing  never 
can  be  profitable,  of  consequence,  never  desira- 
ble. Upon  such  farms,  no  more  stock  should 
be  kept,  without  the  advantage  of  a  standing 
pastuie,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
comfortable  subsistence  of  the  family.  In  thc 
selettiun  of  crojii,  we  should  choose  such  as  are 
suir.ible  ti>  the  clinidte,  and  which,  after  a  pro- 
per estiMi»te  of  the  expense  of  cultivation  and 
hauling  to  market,  produce  the  most  clear 
profit.  VVe  should  not  aioi  at  loo  many  dill'er- 
ent  kinds  of  crops,  for  though  there  be  a  con 
siderable  aflinity  in  the  necessary  information 
for  tiie  inanageui  nt  of  (Ii9'erent  plants,  the 
adage  holds  equallv  good  in  this,  as  in  other 
pursuits  much  iiore  di'-sinsiiar.  that  a  '■  jutk  ot 
all  trades,  is  good  at  none."  M.iny  farmtr^ 
raise,  or  rather  attempt  to  raise  for  sal',  corn, 
wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  potatoes,  tui  nips,  &c.  un- 
der the  mistaken  notion,  that  if  one  ii)is.>,  an 
other  will  nit;  niien  in  tact,  all  are  much  more 
likely  to  fail  froui  neglect,  a  cause  a>uie  n  rt.i  ii 
to  exist,  than  h  tw  ir  attentioti  had  been  paid  ex 
clusively  to  two  or  three  staples.  V\  b'  at  and 
Indian  lorn,  under  judicious  management,  will 
uot  iniscariy  ni'ue  t  .an  once  in  twenty  years. 
We  are  too  apt  to  attribute  to  unpropitiuus 
seasons,  failure>,  which  should  more  properly 
be  laid  to  the  door  of  inattention  and  misma- 
nagement. 1  hat  so  le  seasons  are  better  tlian 
others,  cannot  be  denied,  tiut  few  are  so  uiJa- 
Tourable  as  to  "  deny  tlie  labourer  bis  iiire," 
and  none,  in  this  country,  so  iiiuch  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  famine.  A  good  culiivat  ir  never  cum- 
plains  ;  a  bad  one  1=  nevei  -aiisfieil.— lO  lami 
is  good — no  season  sull^— no  e.\e.  tion  ever  suc- 
ceeds. The  I  rops  vvhico  i  would  paiticulai  ly 
recuinmem]  (or  this  section  oi  the  coaniiy,  are 
Indian  corn  and  wheat.  I  shall  confine  iinsell 
for  the  present  to  tlie  cultivation  of  the  lormer. 
So  much  has  been  very  justly  said  about  iIk 
Dseiulness  of  this  plant,  as  loud  lor  man,  bea,t, 
and  earth,  that  i  siiall  dispense  witn  that  par, 
of  the  su  -jei  t,  whitl:  n.ight  be  deemed  supere- 
rogatory ;  and  takinj;  il  lor  graiuei,  that  it  is 
desireu  by  all  to  raise  it,  wuocaii,  sha.i  proceed 
to  give  some  directions  as  to  the  meihoU  ot  ub 
culture. 


Kirst    and    foremost,  fbe  groiitid   should   i^' 
broke  up,  either  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  sprin;:, 
as  deep  as  three   good   horses  or   mules  to  a 
plough  can  turn  it.   From  the  time  in  the  spriii'j 
when  the  land  becomes  in  order,  until  the  ini-l- 
die  or  last  of  April,  the  whole  p  .wer  of  both 
horses  and   oxen,  the  labour  saving  macbinerv 
of  a.ricuiiure,  should  be  devoied  unreinittin/iN 
and   exclusively  to   this   work.      Then   ar  ■   th 
services — the  real  value  of  these  noble  animals 
most  appreciated — then  might  we  exclaim,  witl 
almost  as  much  reason,  as  did  the  third  Hichari' 
of  Kiigland,  '•  a  kingdom   for  a   bor-e  !"     The 
ox  being   best   fitted  for  slow  draught,   will    he 
Used  to  most  advantage  at  the  barrow,  of  which 
a   sufficient  number  should  he   had,  as  to  level 
the  ground  well,  as  fast  as  it  is  ploughed.     I'hi^ 
is  of  great  importance,  as   by  stopping  immedi- 
ately the   instertices  between  the  furrows,   and 
by  turning  over  such    sods  as   may  liave   been 
iiccasionally  left  on  edge  by  t  le  plough,  (whic' 
can  be  more  easily  done  immediately,  than  after 
they  shall   have  settled)  it  smothers  the  grass. 
and   eft'ectually    checks   its  immediate  growth 
This  is  most  particularly  desirable  where  there 
s  much  blue  grass,  or  a  turf  of  any  sort,  for 
although  in  a  former  number  1  advised  that  the 
growth  of  spontaneous  vegetation  should  be  un- 
molested, this   course  was  only   to   commence 
after  the  corn  should  have  taken  complete  pos 
session  ot  its  inheritance,  and  have  acquired 
strength  and  size  sufficient  to  shift  for  itself 
After  tne  ground   shall    have  beerr  prepared  i" 
the  manner  mentioned  above,  it  should  be  ligbi 
y  marker!  ofl'  with  a  shovel  plough,  in  square- 
of  from  four  to  five  feet,  at  the  opt'on  of  th 
proprietor.     Fi)Ur  or  five  grains  should  be  dro;  - 
ped  in  eacii  hill,  and   if   planted  early  in   the 
eason,  covered   about  one  inch  deep,  if  latt 
two  inches.     This  may  be  done  with  a  commoi 
liilling  hoe.  or  if  the  ground  Oe  very  light,  vvill 
t)ie  loot.     It  is  always  best  to  have  in  each  hi 
a  good  many  spare  seed,  for  they  not  tjniy  ii. 
ure  a   plenty   of    plants,  but   if  perchance    lb 
jiouiid   snould   beco..ie  baked,  as  is  often   tii 
case,  from  harrl  rains,  sprouti.ig  simultaneously 
hey  push  through   tlie   earth    with   inure  force 
and  are  consequently  stronger  and  more  thrift ^ 
VVIuie  many  plants  are  in  each  hill,  the  opera 
tton  of  thinoing,  whicli  should  De  done  in  inoi  i 
weather,  when  tliey  are  about   six   inches  high, 
IS  al»o  ul  great  service,  as  by  drawing  out  th. 
superfluous  shoots,  the  earth  is  much  lightened 
round  tlie  roots  of   the  remainder.     Two  stalki 
111  a  lull   are   generilly   enough,  if  tlie  grouiul 
re   rich— if  very  poor,  one  will   oe   quite   suQi 
cieiit.     Corn   requires  more  air   than  any  crop 
vviiatever— as  a  pioot  of  this,  were  we  to  sow  it 
Oioad  cast  upon  land  of  Kgyptian  fertility  for 
twenty  feet  deep,  no  grain  would   pro  lably  be 
made.      1  his,  1  imagine,  pr  .ceeds  from  its  great 
ii.igtit,   and   the  distance   the  ears   are   placed 
(loio  the    lop  ;  whereas   tire   heads  of  wheat  oi 
.itiier  small  gram,  are  txpused  equally  and  d> 
r  ctly  to  the  i   Hueiice  of  both  sjh  and   atmos- 
j;  iCie.  Uir  this  subj.  it,  1  tiiiiik  Mi.  •'  simple's" 
suggestion  01  laying  tiie  rows  oli'ilue  north  and 
suiiin,  well  wormy  ot  attention.    As  soon  as  the 
c.  rn  gets  well   up,  and   before  it  is  thinned,  it 
soouid   oe  harroved,  a  boy    oiijwiiig  ueinnu   to 
uiseugage  sucn  plants  as  may  have  been  cover 


eil  up  by  the  operation.  1  he  1  irro  •inii  s;ioi:ld 
be  repeated  until  the  stalks  get  so  high  as  to  pre- 
vent its  passing  over  without  breaking  t  leni, 
i'hi«  instrument  must  then  he  laid  aside,  and  the 
oulter  used  as  described  in  No.  II.  of  this  p  ib- 
lication— passing  three  or  four  times  betw  en 
ach  row;  and  should  time  permit,  this  wo  k- 
ing  mav  be  repeated  the  contrary  wiy.  liar- 
vest  will  now  have  approached,  just  before 
which,  if  the  antipathy  to  grass  be  not  abated, 
the  shovel  plough,  or  an  equally  efficacious  aid 
•ucli  more  expeditious  instrument,  (the  culti- 
vitorj  may  be  run  once  over  the  field — this  will 
hestow  a  momentary  quietus  on  all  veget  ition 
which  it  niay  be  thought  desirable  to  destroy. 
I  do,  however,  particularly  conjure  all  farmers 
^o  omit  this  last  working,  which  I  conceive  to 
he  worse  than  useless,  on  a  small  part  of  their 
fields,  and  they  vvill  then  be  enabled  to  judge 
for  themselves.  I  forgot  to  mention  in  its  pro- 
per place,  that  in  the  early  period  of  the  growth 
of  corn,  the  ground  should  he  looseneil  with  the 
hoe  immediately  around  the  stalks,  but  not  kill- 
ed, and  all  the  grass  carefully  eradicated  ;  oth- 
erwise tliis  young  Hercules  might  be  cramped 
di  the  cridle  for  want  of  elbow  room.  At 
harvest  all  cultivation  should  cease  ;  if  the  corn 
le  well  grown,  any  further  working  so  far  from 
being  beneficial,  would  be  very  injurious.  The 
nlance  may  now  be  left  with  perfect  safety  to 
the  munificence  of  Heaven.  Business  in  abun- 
dance vvill  at  this  time  be  at  hand,  to  engage 
'lie  attention  of  the  industrious  husbandman. 
It  now  remains,  only  to  say  how  the  crop  should 
ue  savBd.  As  soon  as  the  blades  are  ripe  or  fit 
0  pull,  which  IS  genei'ally  between  the  firs'  and 
joiddle  of  September,  let  the  whole  be  chopped 
iown  close  to  the  ground  with  knives  made  out 
of  old  scythes,  and  which,  handle  and  all, 
hould  be  about  two  feet  long.  As  the  corn  is 
at,  it  may  be  tiirovvn  into  piles  in  the  same 
iianner  that  tops  are  generally  placed.  After 
ayiiig  in  this  situation  about  two  days,  or  (ill 
■  le  husks  and  blades  shall  have  become  wilted, 
It  should  be  put  up  carefully  in  tolerable  large 
t.icks,  with  the  buts  on  the  ground,  and  a  good 
Jiud  round  the  top  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
>vater.  (n  this  situation  it  should  remain  about 
a  aionth  to  cure — till  after  the  wheat  is  sovv^d, 
"■  till  it  shall  be  convenient  to  haul  it  to  the 
0  ill!  to  husk.  If  it  should  be  found  imp.acti- 
caole  to  carry  it  away  in  time,  it  may  be  husk- 
ed on  the  spot— the  com  housed,  aird  the  ofilal 
restatked  on  the  same  ground  i'  at  first  occupi- 
ed. I'liis  may  be  taken  an  ay  during  the  win* 
ter,  when  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  or 
hard  (roz;;ii,  wbeu  it  may  be  required  as  food 
tor  cattle,  or  as  convenience  may  dictate.  The 
plan  here  recommended  rs  preferable  to  the  old 
way,  not  only  as  re^dds  the  quantify  and  quality 
of  provender  saved,  but  also  foi  tne  ditl'erence 
of  laboui  111  its  (avour  and  the  better  preparation 
of  the  ground  for  the  succeeding  crop.  If  1  re- 
collect rigtitly,  the  enlightened  eililor  of  "  \ra- 
tor"  recommends  that  the  stalks  be  cut  and 
hauled  to  the  farm-yard  not  uniii  the  bl  ides  and 
OjjS  -nail  have  been  *  cured  and  tie  corngatneiri 
ed.  This  cou  d  riot  Oe  effected  till  some  lime 
Ul  the  winter  ;  coiisequeirtly  nut  until  the  stalks 
.vuuld  have  lost  much  ot  that  sacchirine  matter. 
so  very  nutritious,  which  they  are  known  wh«n 
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green  or  just  ripe,  to  contain  in  sucli  abundance. 
This  plan  must  have  proceeded  from  the  suppo- 
sition that  it   is   necessary  for  the  grain  to  be- 
come completely  dry,  before  it  is  gathered.     If 
the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Brush,  that  it  is  injurious 
for  any  grain  to  become  "  dead  ripe"  before  it  is 
cut,  be  correct,  tliis  opinion  of  Arator's  most 
liappily  for  mankind  falls  to  the  ground.     As  1 
have  not  the  book  now  by  me,  it  is  very  possible 
I  may  have  erred  in  attributing  this  sentiment  to 
its  author;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance,  as  the  circumstance  has  only  been 
mentioned,  to  show  that  if  such  an  opinion  be 
now  entertained  by  any,  it  is  erroneous.     We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  improve  on  the  excel 
lent  original,  by  sweeping  the  whole  platter  at 
once,  just  at  the  "  nick  of  time" — at  the  very 
moment,  when  the  grain,  stalks,  blades,  husks 
and  tops  are  in  the  best  attainable  state  of  per- 
fection.    Many  farmers  object  to  the  modern 
system  of  procedure,  from  the  impression  that 
it  requires  so  much  labour,  as  to  be  nest  to  an 
impossibility  to  get  the  corn  stacked  in  time  to 
sow  wheat.     A  contrast   with  the    customary 
way  of  management,  will  show  how  very  falla- 
cious is  this  idea.    Ten  good  hands  will   cut 
down  very  easily,  fifty  acres  of  heavy  corn,  in 
a  day  ;  and  the  same  force  will  stack  it  in  about 
three  days — this  force  will   consequently  clean 
a  field  of  one   hundred   acres  in  eight  days;  — 
a  shorter  time,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  than  it 
would  take-to  secure  the  blades  and  tops  alone. 
But  let  the  whole  of  the  old  system  pass  in  re- 
view.    The  first  operation  on  the  catalogue,  is 
to  pull  the  blades,  and  place  them  between  the 
stalks  to  cure  ;  next,    to  bind  and  carry  them 
out,  then  to  cut  the  tops  and   throw  them  into 
heaps  ;   again  to   tie   them  up  and  set  them  on 
end,  and  afterwards  when  the  time  of  sowing 
wheat  comes  on,   to  carry  them  to  the  turn- 
ing rows,  or  head   lands,  to  be   subsequently 
hauled   to  the  fodder  house  :  so  much  for  the 
offal  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  save.    Next 
you  have  to  go  over  the  whole  field,  to  pull  the 
corn,  and  afterwards  to  throw  it  into  the  wagon 
— and  in  conclusion,  the  same  ground  is  again 
to  be  walked  over  in  the  latter  part  of  winter, 
or  commencement  of  spring,  to  cut  down  the 
stalks.     Here  we  have  the  formidable  number 
of  eight  different  times  to  go  over  one  field  to 
secure  a  crop  alter  the  labour  of  its  cultivation 
shall  have  been  over.     And  after  all  this  work, 
the  stalks,  the  most  important  part,  except  the 
grain,  are  left  to  waste  in   "  the  desert  air"  ! 
Severely  the  joints  of  poor  labourers  must  aclie, 
and    the  mind  sicken.    Jit  every  repetition,  of 
such  useless  and  unprofitable  labour.     In  treat- 
ing the  proposed  subject  of  the  present  essay, 
I  have  been   led   on  incidentally  to  the  consi- 
deration of  many  other  things   with  which  it 
was  not  immediately  connected.     My  good  in- 
tentions I  hope  will  be  a  sullicient  apoloiry  to  a 
generous  and   enlightened   public,   for  such  a 
desultory   investig<ition  of    topics,  deemed  of 
vital  importance  to  us  ull.     In  a   future  paper, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  impart  some  information 
•D  manuring  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

RICHARD  B.  BUCKNLR. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 


I  have  read  an  account  of  a  tree  on  an  elevated 
point  in  the  Island  of  Ferro,  (one  of  the  Canaries') 
which  is  said  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  fresh 
water,  daily  dripping  from  its  leaves.  This  account, 
whether  true  or  false,  leads  to  some  reflections  which 
may  be  useful.— General  Offle.  of  Somerset  county, 
Pennsylvania,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  in- 
formed me  that  at  his  first  settlement  in  that  county, 
rain  was  much  more  frequent  and  abundant,  than  in 
succeeding  years,  after  the  country  had  been  more 
extensively  cleared.  The  Islands  of  Bermuda,  are 
now  more  frequently  afflicted  with  severe  droughis, 
than  for  perhaps  a  century  after  their  first  discovery 
and  settlement.  The  hills  were  formerly  covered  with 
cedars— the  demand  for  that  valuable  timber  for  ship- 
building has  unclothed  the  hills.  In  1791,  fresh 
water  was  sold — and  the  cattle  suffered.  Valuabl 
products,  such  as  pine  apples,  8ic.  were  formerly 
produced,  but  are  now  scarcely  known. 

If  a  ridge  of  high  mountains  was  placed  across  the 
lesert  of  Zaare,  that  desert  would,  I  believe,  in  a 
^iven  time,  become  a  fruitful  field.  Without 
moisture,  agricultural  labour  is  lost.  A  French 
proverb  says,  "  point  de  I'eau,  point  <Iu  jardin" — no 
water,  no  garden.  The  extensive  tracts  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  vale  of  Mississippi,  would  be 
more  barren  than  they  now  are,  if  the  em-ay  maun 
tains  were  removed  ;  and  if  the  Alleghaniea  also  were 
removed,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  rivers 
would,  I  think,  be  greatly  diminished 


Baltimore,  April  6,  1821. 
PRICES  CURUENT. 

Four,    from  the     wagons,    g3     62J Whiskey, 

from  do  22  eta  per  gallon— T/n;^,  pt-r  ton  gl^-  Strati/, 
do.    S9— Wheat  65   to  68  cents— Barter,  45  to  50— 

Wharf  Oats,  25  cents Potato  do.  for  seed,  45  cents — 

Corn,  white,  23  to  24— Yellow,  ^d— Cod  fish,  per  quin- 
tal,  wholesale  S3,  retail  do.  g4— New  England  Btans, 
per  bushel,  §1  12J— do.  Peas,  75  cts— Ground  Plas- 
ter per  ton  8  ."lO,  per  barrel,  %\  45,  per  bushel,  35, 
in  the  stone  per  ton,  §6  50— New-Orleans  Sugar,  Vj8 
75  to  10— Muscovado,  do.  §7  SO  to  9  2.5— American 
irhiie  Lead,  gl2  50— Ground,  do.  5513  a  14— Xm- 
seed  Oil.  75  cis— Feathers,  40  to  45  cts — N.  E.  Pota- 
toes, rttail  62i  cts.  pr.  bu.— Live  Stoch  5  to  §6  c. — 
Beef,  pri  me  pieces,  8  to  10  cts.— corn  jBee/,  7  cts — 
Mutton,  8  to  10  cts— Warns,  10  to  12  cts—  Middlings,  8 
to  19  Q.\.s— Butter,  20  to  25  cts-i3^^j,  25  cts -CAfese, 
^  to  10  cts.Sper  lb  —Tar,  gl  75— Soft  Turpentine,  '£i 
—Pitch,  S2J — Rosin,  common  I  j— bright  do.  g3  per 
bari'el, —  Varnish,  25  cts. — Spirits  turpentine,  33  cts. 
per  gal.— C'i)«on,  good  Upland,  13  to  15  cts. per  lb — 
Bice,  3  a  3^  cts,— ship  and  flooring  Plank,  g25  to  27. 
Shingles,  best  6J  a  $7     com,  $3  a  4|  p.  M.—  Oak,  wood, 

gi  50 — Uickory,  g5   per  cord Clover,    seed  g6— 

-^m.  Orchard,  grass  do.  g4— Eng.  do,  do.  or  Cocks/oof, 
do.  ^S,—7ferds,  do  %3—Sanfoin,  per  bushel  ^6— Mil- 
let, do.  g2— iwcem,  62  cents  per  \h—STveet  Scented 
Vernal  grass,  150  cents  -Trefoil,  50  cents  per  pound 
— Buta  Baga,  50  cents — Mangle  H'urtzet,  175  cents 
poand—Ctil/bage  seed,  2  to  g6  per  pound — Caidi- 
Jto-uier,  75  to  100  cts.  per  oz spring  Tares,  g8  per 


Your  useful  work,  the  American  Farmer,  admitsfbushel— Psas,  25  to  37i  cts  per  quart— short  orange 
not  men's  speculation,  which  has  no  valuable  result-  Cari-of,  12J  cts. — Parsnip,  12^  cts. — Lettuce,  25  cents 
My  object,  therefore,  is  to  suggest   to   your  agricul-  —Raddish,  12^   to  20   cXs—Beet    20  cents— Broco/e, 


ural  friends,  the  Importance  of  preserving  the  trees 
on  the  highest  parts  of  their  farms.  The  theory  of 
electricity,  I  presume  favours  the  suggestion.  Our 
colleges  and  learned  schools,  have  not  yet  ascertained 
what  vapour  is,  or  how  it  is  formed.  The  electric 
fluid  is  extensively,  and  perhaps  universally  diffused. 
Every  psint  of  a  leaf  and  every  spire  of  grass,  is  pro- 
bably a  conductor  of  this  fluid.  Perhaps  pointed 
metallic  rods  erected  on  hills  or  plains,  would  increase 
the  quantity  of  rain  by  decomposing  vapour.-  -In 
thunder  storms,  it  is  well  known  that  the  quantity  of 
falling  rain,  is  increased  by  every  flash  or  explosion. 
I  consider  the /armers  of  our  country,  as  better  practi- 
cal natural  philosophers  than  the  gentlemen  of  the 
learned  professions  ;  they  wUl  judge  whether  this 
communication  is  worth  publication. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your's, 

JOSIAH  MEIGS. 
Washington  City,  April  2,  182t 

EXTIRPATION  OF  SORREL. 

In  some  experiments  that  1  have  made  to  extirpate 
sorrel,  it  has  appeared  tome  that  plaster  of  paris  was 
effectual  for  that  purpose.  The  oxalic  acid  of  the  sor- 
rel, I  think  unites  with  the  lime  of  the  plaster,  and 
forms  oxalate  of  lime,  whilst  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
plaster  unites  with  the  pot  ash  set  free  from  the  oxalic 
acid,  and  forms  sulphate  of  pot  ash.  The  plaster  in 
these  experiments  was  used  copiously.  T.  M. 


31  to  100  cii.— Cucumber,  37  to  50  cts  per  oze.- 
Turnip  seed,  50  to  125  cts  per  lb. —  Chicory,  75  cents 
per  pound — Rape.  12^  cents  do— large  Amsterdam 
Cnbiage  for  cattle,  25  cents  per  oz— Irish  Furz  or 
Wins,  g2  per  pound— Bush  and  Pall  Beans,  6j  to  25 
cents  per  quart — New  York  premium  Ploughs  of 
sizes  from  7  togl6--B(/x  Churns,  8  to  §9 — Dril 
Machines,  JO  to  gl  I— Bennet's  broad  cast  Machine 
for  sowing  Clover,  Turnip,  and  Grass  Seeds,  gl8 — 
Expanding  Cultivators,  %\5—Post  Augurs,  5  to  g9 
—Flexible  Tubes,  to  relieve  cattle  when  hoven  or 
chdakcd,  with  gags,  the  pair  g5  — Corn  Shelters,  20 
Twnip  Scoops,  50  cents  each. — large  2  horse 
Connecticut  Ploughs,  iron  mould  boards,  Ji^ll — do.  do. 
wood,  iOf. -.small  ^'loughs,  do    %7  50. 

A  ffVt"  hhds  Virginia  Toiacco,  sold  the  present  week 
a'  6  and  §6  50— We  hear  of  no   sales   of  Maryland 

nee  last  report. 


Vint-Hill,  Faquier  County,  Va. , 
23d  March,  1821.  ] 


^f  HIS  If  z4miM^iao 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    APRIL    (jth,    1821. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural Society  is  requested  on  Tuesday  next, 
10th  of  April,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  at  the  Ofiice 
of  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  over  the 
Post-Office. 

R.  SMirn,  President. 

March  30,  18'21. 


AtililCUI/rURAL  SEEDS,  &,c. 

JOSEPH  P.  CASEY,  Seedsman,  &c.  No.  2,  Hanov- 
er-street,  next  to  Barnum's  Hotel,  has  received  per 
the  Helvidera,  a  supply  of  true  MAnaLtn  kangle 
woiiTzii,,  Lucern  Chicory,  rcta  baga,  Sowing-rape, 
TiiiiD-PEis,  Spring  Vetches,  Heligoland  Beans,  White 
I'oppy,  Everlasting  Pea,  1600  headed  Cabbage,  Re- 
nolds'  Turnip,  Rooted  do  Monstrous  do.  Perennial 
Flax,  Dublin  Solid  Celery,  Large  Cork  Asparagus, 
Eailv  Strawberry,  and  June  Peas,  and  a  superb  coUec- 
tion'of  FLOWER  SEEDS;  eight  varieties  of  Japan 
Rose  Ttikis,  Grape  Vines,  raised  from  the  single  eye 
or  bud,  &.C   &c. 

C\SEY  has  for  sale,  Seeds  from  the  northern  states 

Shakers  Seeds,  Wethersfield  and  Mammoth  Onion 
Seeds,  Coffee  Beans,  Eahly  Cohn,  Planting  Onions — 
a  variety  of  Garden  Tools,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Books  on  gardening,  botany  and  agriculture,  flower 
Roots,  fit  to  plant  at  this  teason,  Rose  Trees,  and 
different  other  Plants  in  bloom.  All  orders  punctual- 
ly attended  to. 

N.  B.— 300  bushels  Potatoe  Seed  Oats  juat  arrived 
from  Ireland.  April  3, 


EKR\TUM. 
In  the  last  piece.  No.  1,  of  the  3d   volume,    sign 
ed  S.  V   S.  and  8th  line,  after  the  word  much,  add,  oj 
the  compound. 


Printed  evu-y  Friday  at  gl  per  annum,  for  Jl>HN  S; 
SKINNER,  Editor,  by  JOSEPH  ROlilNSON,  at  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere-streets,  Bal- 
timore, where  every  description  of  Bonk  and  Job 
Printing  is  executed— Orders  from  a  distance  for 
Printing    and    Binding,    with   proper    dirsctions, 

(    promptly  attended  to. 


AM  ERIC  AN  FAR 


"  O  fortimiitos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norinl 


Jitrricolas 


Vmn 


Vol.  iir. 


WAliTlMORE,  TIUOAX,  AVlUli  IS,  18^1. 


Num.  3. 


AGKICULTUJIE. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  RECORDER. 
Hemarhs  on  th?  late  Cattle  I'rocesaion  in  Philadelplnu, 
-j;ith  Di'-ections  lioiv  to  effectually  pramote  the 
Breed  of  Cattle.  Jiy  Jiimei  Jileuse.  M.  I).  Vice 
President  oj  the  Philadelphia  Society  fur  promoting 
.igricuUui  e. 


from  its  acimirable  form,  is  knov.n  to  take  on  fat  witliibi-ccd  of  sliecp,  sets  us  at  e:ise  respecting  those  ines- 
great  ease,  :  nd  individuals  of  it,  wltli  good  )iasture,'tiniabk'  animals.  It  is  to  the  increase  of  bce-f  antl 
will  always  in  one  season  become  as  fat  as  any  reason-jmilk,  that  tlie  spirited  improver  should  chiefly  attend: 
ableman  oiipht  to  desire  ;  but  by  the  treatment  men-jand  fortunately  a  breed  combining  both  objects  is  ea- 


Read  before  the  Society  on  the  20th  ^larch,  1821,  .and 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  National  KLCorder. 

Kow  that  the  recent  "  Splendid  Show"  of  fat  cat- 
tle has  passed,*  it  may  be  well  to  reflect  upon  the  ex- 
hibition ;  to  examini;  the  justness  of  the  claims  it 
had  to  the  imposing  title  of  its  alleged  object,  and 
utility  ;  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  that  object  and 
that  end  will  be  in  the  least  promoted  by  suoh  a  pro- 
cedure first  and  last,  as  we  have  witnessed  ;  and  whe- 
ther there  are  not  other  measures  more  calculated  to 
attain  both,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  those 
which  have  been  adopted. 

The  exhibition  was  entitled  "  Pennsylvania  against 
the  n'orld :"  65  oxen,  4  hogs,  19  slitep,  ten  kids,  3 
deer,  4  bears,  had  been  kept  for  different  periods  at 
an  extra  allowance  of  pasture  and  short  feed,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  much  flesh  and  fat  could  be 
put  on  their  bodies,  and  how  much  fat  be  made  to  cover 
their  intestines.  The  objeC  as  alleged,;  is  the  "  im- 
proving the  breed  of  cattle."  Let  us  reflect  a  mo- 
ment, and  ask  how  such  an  end  can  be  obtained  by  the 
iTieasures  pursued. 

It  is  apprehended,  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
prove,  that  the  desirable  objects  contemplated  will 
not  be  effected  ;  that  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  con 
ecrned  have  been  most  egregiously  misapplied  ;  that 
the  exhibition  was  calculated  to  keep  up  a  bad  fashion 
»nd  ruinous  practice  among  graziers,  and  that  a  more 
raliional  plan  must  be  adopted  before  the  desirable  end 
of  the  '■  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,"  can  be 
effected. 

The  same  principles  which  are  so  well  estabtisheri 
■with  regard  to  the  human  race,  apply  with  full  force 
to  the  brute  creation  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  form  of  mankind  improved  ?  Is  it  by  long  con- 
tinued overfeeding  them,  when  in  the  decline  of  life, 
to  clothe  their  bodies  and  line  their  interiors  with 
loads  of  fat?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  people 
who  avowed  that  such  means  were  the  best  to  mend 
the  shapes  of  a  badly  formed  community  ?  ,\nd  yet 
the  fashionable  practice  among  graziers  with  their 
cattle  is  not  less  absurd.  Excluding  the  hears,  deer 
and  kids  from  consideration,  let  us  confine  our  re- 
marks to  cattle,  sbecp  and  hogs.  A  number  of  large 
framed  oxen  with  capacious  bodies,  some  of  them 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  are  selected,  and  after  the 
fullest  allowance  of  the  finest  pasture,  either  hired, 
or  given  to  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the 
stock  on  the  farm,  are  put  up  in  the  winter,  anJ 
fed  at  regular  hours  with  as  much  Indi.in  corn 
meal,  ground  oats,  potatoes,  pumpkins  and  hay,  as 
they  c:r\  possibly  digest,  and  until  they  groan  from 
the  oppression  they  suffer,  and  their  hides  canled  and 
rubbed  with  as  much  attention  as  is  bestowed  upon  a 
southern  race  horse.  Sometimes  corn  meal  and  the 
other  articles  are  given  to  the  animal  while  at  pasture 
From  OIK-  to  even  four  years  of  such  treatment  are 
required  to  bring  the  animal  to  the  "  sticking  point." 
Sheep  of  the  New  Leicester  or  Hakewell  breed  are  al- 
so selected,   for   similar   experiments.    This  breeJ, 

'The  cattle  were  exhibited  in  stalls  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  from  the  8th  to  the  t2th  March 
They  were  then  killed,  and  their  quarters  carried  about 
the  city  in  formal  procession  in  cart.i  on  the  15tli. 


tioned  they  are  so  overloaded  with  fat  as  scarcely  to 
be  eatable.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  hogs, 
some  of  which,  upon  the  late  occasion,  were  abso- 
lutely blind  Irom  the  projection  of  fat  over  their 
eyes,  and  required  t )  be  raised  from  their  beds  of 
straw  to  take  food.  None  ot  them  could  walk  with- 
out difiiculty.  Let  us  ask  how  these  operations  will 
improve  the  breed  of  cattle  .'  Did  any  of  these  cram- 
med beasts  leave  their  progeoiy  behind  them  ?  The 
absurdity  of  naming  the  object  to  be  effected  by  this 
excessive  feeding,  "  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
cattle,"  IS  evident.  Wjien-,  moreover,  is  the  utili 
ty  of  such  overfeeding.''  If  it  he  said  that  it  furn.sli 
es  a  market  for  grain  and  hay,  why  not  apply  the  ax 
tra  feed  consumed  by  the  show  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  to  the  fattening  thrice  the  number  of  head,  all 
of  which  by  it  would  h.ive  been  turned  off  in  as  excel- 
lent order  as  is  required  for  human  stomachs  of  ordi- 
nary powers  of  digestion.  The  difficulty  is  to  find 
lean  enough  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  to  eat :  as  to  the 
hogs,  aineteen-twentietlis  of  tlieir  weight  will  be  con- 
signed to  the  manufacturers  of  soap.* 

Any  animal  however  badly  shaped,  can  be  made  in- 
ordinately fat,  sooner  or  later,  by  extra  quantities  of 
nourishing  food  ;  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  improve 
the  farm  stock  of  a  country.  Plain  reason  and  sound 
sense  dictate  that  what  we  require,  is  a  breed  that 
will  soonest  furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of  good 
meat  or  milk  at  the  least  e.^pense-  It  is  only  in  this 
way,  that  the  advances  of  the  grazier  will  be  returned 
to  him,  and  it  is  the  quick  return  and  circulation  of 
capital  that  enriches  a  nation.  The  money  expended 
and  even  lost  by  feeding  heavy  show  beef  cattle,  impov 
erish  more  or  less  a  country,  by  diminishing  the  mean; 
wfciclj  the  feeders  would  have  had  withmit  such  expen 
diture,  of  bringing  to  market  a  greater  number  of 
cattle  in  future. 

'I'wo  methods,  and  two  onlv,  exist  by  which  farm 
stock  can  be  improved.  The  first  is  by  breeding 
from  those  native  individuals  of  a  kind,  possessing 
the  forms  known  to  take  on  most  easily  flesh  and  fat, 
and  by  occasionally  crossing  their  progeny  with  other 
having  points  in  which  those  resulting  from  former 
:xperiments,  may  be  deficient.  If  milk  be  the  object, 
ubjects  should  be  selected  which  yield  great  quanti- 
ties ot  it,  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  retain  it  long- 
est i  and  crosses  may  he  made  wiih  those  males  with- 
n  our  reach  having  the  best  forms  and  least  ofl'al. 
Materials  for  such  experiments  are  by  no  means  de- 
ficient among  us,  but  unfortunately  the  spirit  for  slow 
mprovement  does  not  sufficiently  prevail  among  our 
ntcUigent  cultivators.  In  this  way  a  man  may  in  a 
few  years  obtain  a  breed,  from  which  he  may  live  to 
lerlve  great  profit.  It  is  by  such  methods,  that  the 
Meeds  of  Kngland  and  some  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Knrope,  have  been  brought  to  the  great  perfection 
vhich  they  at  present  exhibit. 

A  second  and  much  more  expeditious  metiiod  of 
mproving  the  breed  of  cattle,  is  by  importing  such 
stock  from  F.urope  as  possess  the  points  to  which  we 
wish  to  direct  our  attention. 

T  he  diffusion  of    the  .VIerino  and  New   Leicester 

•  Other  bad  effects  of  such  public  processions  are 
the  loss  of  work  among  every  class  of  mechanics,  tlie 
nterruptlon  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the 
temptation  to  useless  expense  for  stroiig  drink  which 
they  excite,  at  a  t.me,  too,  when  tiie  means  of  em 
plojment  are  so  greatly  nrcumscribed  as  at  prescm 
When  this  piper  was  read,  many  facts  in  proof  were 
given  by  different  members. 


ly  attainable,   by  the  importation  of  the  "  improved 
short  horned-cntllc"  from  England  ;  a  race  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  persevering  Industry  and  intelligence  of  the 
breeders  In  tlie  north  of  England,  has  reached   to  as 
much    perfeCllon    as  can  be    conceived    or    desired. 
Some  of  this  valuable  stock  are  already  in  the  United 
States.     Mr.  Willliims    of  Northborough,   Massachu- 
setts, has  a    noble  specimen  of  it,  and   several  of  his 
decendants  are  in    the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
possession   of  a  gentleman    animated   with   the  true 
spirit  of  improvement,  and  who  formed  his  judgment 
on  this  subject   from  an   attentive  examination  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  stock  in  England,  and  comparing 
them  with  other  breeds.     Two    arrived  In    Philadel- 
phia about  three  years  since,  on  their  way  to  Kentucky, 
«here  they  brought  one  thousand  dollars    a  [liece  at. 
public  auction.     A  son    of  the  famous  Comet,   which 
sold  for  one  thousand  guineas,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Col- 
ling's  cattle,  in  England,  is  at  New  Brunswick,  New 
.lersey  :  but  if  every  county  in  every  state  had  a  pair 
of  them,   the  nation  could  not   be   soon  overstocke<l. 
An  inspection  of  the    animals  alluded   to,  would  con- 
vince   any  one  acquainted   with   tl.e  good    points  of 
lock,  how  far  the  short-horned  breed  is   superior  to 
all  others  hitherto  introduced  into  the  United  Slates, 
n  the  great  objects  of  size  and  form.     But  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  few  to  enjoy  such  gratifying  sights,  some 
particulars  shall  be    given  to  show  thg  grounds  upon 
which  our  praises  are  bestowed.     Sir.  Charles  Cham- 
pion, of  Blyth,  near  liawtry,  Nottinghamshire,   Eng- 
land,  writes   to   me   as    follows  -.  "  You  mention  the 
weights  of  several  oxen  which  have  been  slaughtered 
In  America,  but  as  you  have  not  stated  their   ages, 
suppose  they  must  have  been  six  or  seven  years  old  :♦ 
their  weights  were  certainly  great,  but  in  England  we 
do   not   consider  those  overgrown    animals    the  most 
profitable:  our  lands  are  generally  so  highly  rented, 
and   tlie  poor  rates  and  taxes   so  exceedingly  burden- 
some to  the  farmers,  as  to  call  forth  their  best  exer- 
tions, and  it  becomes  his  interest  to  select  that  breed 
of  cattle  which  will  make  the  cjuickest  and  most  pro- 
fitable return  for  the  fooel  they  consume  :  for  these 
objects,  no   breed  is    so  eminently  distinguished  as 
the    iihproved  short-hums  :  their  early  maturity  being 
a  fact  now  so  well  established,  that  they  are  spread- 
ing in  every  direction,  both   in  England  and    Ireland, 
it  has  been  my  practice   for   some   years  to  feed    my 
steers,  and  sell  them  to  the   butcher  from  two  up  to 
three  years  old,  when  they  generally  average  70  stone 
of  14  lbs.  (980  lbs.)  with  lU  stones  (140  lbs.)  of  loose 
tallow.     I  sold  a  steer  by  P.iyth  Comet  in  -May,  181", 
at  Blyth  fair,  fo?  ;:!6,  weighing  72  stones  (1008   lbs.) 
and  lie  was  only  22  months  old.    At  mysale  the  other 
day  (January  28,  1820,)  I  sold  a  steer  to  Mr.  .\rnsby, 
wliich    is  now  two  years    and   ten    months  old,  and 
would  weigh  if  kdlcd,  105  stones,  (1470  lbs.)     This 
steer    is    by  Blyth  Comet.      In    November,  1S12,  my 
turnips  having  failed,  I  sold  ten   young  steers,  all  of 
my  own  breeding,  to  my  brother,  who  fed  them  in  an 
open  y.ard,  without  a  shed  to  go  vmder,  upon  Sweed- 
ish  turnips  and  straw,  without  any  other  food,  except 
a  small  quantity   of  clover  hay,  once  a  dav,  fr  about 
a  month  before  he  sold  them.     The  price   I  obtained 
for  the  steers  in    November,  was  /17    each,   being  at 
the   time  a   full  market  price,  and  my    brother  sold 
them  for    (39  10s  each,  leaving  /22   10s.  each  for  five 
months  keeping." 

Mr.   Champion  has  presented  fo  the    Philadelphia 
Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  a  finely  engraved 

*  Mr.  Champion  was  right  in  his  conjecture. 
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portreit  of  a  steer  raised  by  him,  from  a  painling  lit 
liad  taken  a  few  days  befoie'it  left  Blyth  for  London ; 
this  print  is  hunf  up  in  the  room  of  tlie  society,  iiid 
rannot  fail  to  draw  forth  expressions  oradn.ira'.ion 
tVora  every  judge  of  cattle,  'Tlic  weight  of  the, 
four  quarters,  as  st^':  down  on  the  corner  of  the  print, 
was  17B  stones,  which  at  8  lbs.  to  the  London  stone, 
m:,hc  1424  lbs.  The  tallow  weighed  199  lbs.  A 
hu'.l  three  jears  and  two  months  oH,  of  the  same 
breed  (the  sliort-horned)  but  from  a  different  stock, 
wtiifhed  alive  160  stones  (2240  lbs. ;)  a"!!  his  four 
quarters  were  laid  at  1540  lbs.:  Six  steers,  three 
j'cars  and  six  months  old.  weighed,  ilie  fonr  quarttrs. 
91  stones  each  (I3l6lbs)  'Their  tallow  weisihei; 
from  nine  to  ten  stone  each,  (1£6— 140  lbs.)  Th 
cavtle  belong-cd  to  .Mr,  John  Micholson  of  Glpton, 
nejr  Leeds,  Yorkshire.  Wliat  weights  would  such 
stuc.  reach,  had  they  the  advantage  of  Indian  corn  .'* 

When  the  intelligent  Amencan  grazier  calculate? 
thi  difference  between  the  profit  of  feidmg  an  aniniai. 
■wh;''ii,  say  at  three  years  olo,  will  reach  these  welgiils 
of  fl'  sh  and  fat,  and  reflects  on  the  loss  commonl\ 
sus'-iined  bv  feeding  another,  six  or  eight  years  old, 
for  J  much  longer  period,  in  order  to  make  him  eqn.d 
in  "•  i^rht,  he  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  make  up 
his  mm,!  on  the  superior  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  short  horned   breed -f 

The  importation  of  a  pair  of  them  is  therefore  ur- 
gently suggested  to  the  spirited  American  grazier 
The  expense  will  soon  be  repaid  :  for  the  reputation 
of  the  breed  which  will  precede  their  arrival,  and 
much  more,  tha  sight  of  the  animal,  will  crsatc  an 
anxiety  in  our  farmers,  who  arc  quick  in  discerning 
sources  of  profitable  investment,  to  possess  thcmselve* 
of  it  The  grfat  prices  given  for  marino  sheep  du- 
ring the  late  war  with  England,  and  for  tlie  mere  usf 
of  a  new  Leicester  tup,  before  that  event,  and  wliile 
the  full  blood  was  confined  to  one  man,  afforded  am- 
ple proof  that  farmers  do  not  hesitate  to  risk  higti 
prices  for  stock,  when  a  reasonable  pvnbubility  exists 
of  obtaining  quickly  an  interest  for  capital  advanced  ; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  the  amount  of  the  losse 
sustained  by  those  concerned  m  preparing  iha  objects 
ftr  the  late  show,  and  of  two  former  similar  exhibi- 
tions, would  be  much  more  than  sufficient  to  secure 
to  Pennsylvania  a  pair  of  the  breed  of  cattle  in  que* 
tion,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  money  sliouhi 
have  been  thrown  away,  without  producing'  any  per- 
manent ben.fit  to  the  country  Our  farmers  reflectingi 
that  by  crossing  the  best  of  llieir  own  stock,  or  tlu 
best  they  could  procure,  with  the  foreign  breed,  thev 
secured  a  portion  of  a  distinctive,  strongly  marked 
race,  the  characters  and  valuable  properties  ofwluch 
would  certainly  increase  as  they  advanced  in  Ih.- 
blood,  would  be  led  to  make  the  experimtnt,  and  the 
gratification  derived  from  the  thriving  disposition  ami 
beauty  of  form,  exhibited  in  the  prop^eny  shortly  after 
their  appearance  on  their  farms,  would  stimulate  them 
to  its  repetition ;    and   when,   after  a  few  years  they 


*  The  value  set  upon  the  "  improved  nhnrt  horned 
breed  of  cattle,"  may  be  judged  of  from  the  prices 
they  bring  at  auction.  At  a  sale  of  the  stock  of  Ro- 
bert Collings  of  Bamton,  Co.  Diirliam,  Sept.  1318, 
81  lots  of  cattle  and  sheep  brought  h42G/.  4.;.  sterling 
—the  cattle  sold  for  7852/.  19s.  In  iS\0  at  the  sal 
of  Charle%  Collings,  sile  at  Keltun,  4S  I3ulls,  Cow 
and  tleifers  sold  for  /J485  sterling.  See  Archives 
of  useful  knowledge  vol.  2,  p  65.  .\t  .Mr.  Cliampi- 
on's  sale  at  Hlytli,  Jan  1820,  twenty  head  averaged 
,'j8  guineas  »nd3.5ths  each.  Seethe  "American  Far- 
mer No.  23,  vol,  2d.  for  the  particulars  of  this  sale 

t  There  can  be  no  diffictilty  in  procuring  a  pair  of 
these  inesiimable  cattle.  A  letier  directed  to  Mr 
Champion  would  soon  reach  him,  ard  on  being  s.itis 
Hed  as  to  the  lodgment  of  funds  in  London,  would 
doubtless  make  all  the  necessary  arrangemcnls  for  the 
safety  and  suslenrince  of  the  stock  .\  man  must  ac- 
company the  iinimals  to  take  care  of  them  on  ship 
board  Twelve  hundred  dollars  would  cover  all  ex 
flenses  for  a  pair,  insiirnnce  included 

%  From  §100  to  ^500  were  given  for  a  merino  tup; 
and  g  1 50,  and  S'3J3>  were  paid  by  several  for  the  use 
,of  a  new  Le.cestcr  tup,  to  captiin  Karmer,  of  New 
JSrunswick  New  Jersey,  for  one  seasotj. 


found  that  the  new  breed  furnished  more  and  richer 
beef,  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  with  less  feed  than  i» 
commonly  required  fiir  native  stock,  and  richer  milk, 
bt-Uer  working  oxen  than  any  they  before  liad. 
iheir  minds  will  be  made  up  as  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  breeds  of  liornc-d  cattle  from  their  farms,  liu' 
this  is  not  all ;  their  stock  will  be  viewed  by  their 
less  enterprising  and  m.ore  cautious  neighbours  :  mo- 
tives of  interest  and  self  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
treasure  in  possession,  will  excite  the  ownerto  diffuse 
a.  knowledge  of  its  value,  which  will  be  every  year 
iBc^re  and  more  enhanced,  and  the  demand  i'oT  it  be  en- 
larged, from  the  increasing  numbers  annually  engaging 
in  the  agricultural  life.  Hence  a  source  of  revenue 
will  he  secured  to  himself  and  family 

The  peculiar  marks  which  designate  this  breed  from 
a!l  others,  are,  capacious  barrel  shaped  bodies,  straight 
backs,  broad  loins,  small  neck  and  head,  short  horns, 
full  chines,  leaving  no  hollows  behind  the  shoulden 
clean  chaps,  bright  and  prominent   eyes,  deep  chests 

ijrcling-  well  before  the  legs  :  forelegs  clean,  stiaiglil 
and  standing  wider  not  knock-knead  (or  in-kneed,) 
wide;  hips  and  round  ;  rump  lying  in  a  horizontal  il 

.-ction,  not  sinking  backwards  :  the  tail  set  on  so 
high  as  to  take  in  the  same  line  with  the  back,  and 
lastly  small  bones.  A  portrait  of  a  bull  of  this  breed, 
may  be  seen  in  the  "  Archives  of  Useful  knowledge 
vol.  i.  p.  338,"  and  plates  of  several  more,  and  of 
cows  of  the  same  breed,  in  "  Tuke's  Survey  of  York- 
shire." 

There  is  another  breed  of  cattle,  the  Scotch,  or 
Kyloes,  well  deserving  tlie  attention  of  the  American 
mprover,  on  account  of  their  extrame  hardy  constitn 
lion,  and  tendency  to  early  fatting  on  grass  alone,  and 
of  their  filling  up  a  vacancy  in  the  supply  of  good  beef 
about  .\ugust  and  September,  a  time,  when  the  heavy 
cattle  of  the  preceding  season  have  all  been  killed  off, 
and  the  stock  of  the  season  have  not  come  in  Re- 
peated experiments  with  the  Kyloes  in  England,  have 
shown  that  in  one  summer,  at  four  years  old,  they  will 
reach  from  500  to  700  lbs.  weight,  with  from  70  to 
90  lbs.  loose  fat. 

Tile  great  misfortune  has  hitherto  been  in  the  Uni 
ted  States,  as  respects  cattle,  that,  although  within 
tlie  last  30  years,  they  have  greatly  improved  in  form, 
owing  to  judicious  crosses  between  native  stock,  and 
occasionally  with  foreign  breeds  that  were  introduced, 
yet  no  blood  has  been  kept  so  pure,  as  to  enable  any 
one  to  say  he  possessed  a  race  with  characters  so 
strongly  marked,  as  would  insura  their  transmission 
to  his  or  her  dacendants.  Our  whole  procedure  in 
this  business,  has  been  a  system  of  chance,  and  this 
want  of  certainty  in  our  crosses  has  been  one  reason 
why  so  few  have  hesitated  to  accept  of  a  high  prici 
for  a  ihriving  calf,  which  had  it  been  raised,  might 
iiave  proved  the  origin  of  a  valuable  breed  li  is  lull 
time  to  begin  to  conduct  our  operations  upon  fixed 
principles,  and  no  time  could  be  more  propitious  than 
the  present,  v/hen  a  spirit  for  improvement,  which  the 
friends  to  agricuhure  have  been  striving  fiir  many 
years  to  excite,  is  diffused  through  the  United  States, 
and  when  I'oreign  commerce  has  ceased  to  offer  those 
allurements,  which  so  powerfully  attracted  onr  citi- 
zens, and  drew  off  iheir  attention  from  internal  ob- 
jects. 
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aUver  Lake,  ainsijuelianna  County,  fum-  / 
stflfauta,  Mdidi  6lh,  1821.      ^ 
J.  S.  Skinneii,  lisq, 

Sii; — I  receivctl  some  time  ago,  your  letter 
of  the  25th  December,  and  beg  you  to  excuse  me 
lor  lint  iinswerini'  it  sooner.  On  receiving  if. 
1  te(|ucste(1  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  to 
wiioiii  1  had  sent  some  of  the  com,  to  transmit 
a  put  t  of  it  to  you. 

liSst  Spring  I  appropriated  a  small  fi'^Ul  near 
my  house,  containing  not  quite  five  acres,  to 
experimental  crops.  The  preceding  year  it 
had  been  broken  up  (being  new  land)  tbe  first 


time  with  the  plough,  and  plmted  with  potatoes. 
The  soil  is  a  loam,  somewhat  inclining  to  sand^ 
nearly  two  feet  deep. 

When  ploughed,  it  was  manured  with  rotten 
dunz,  which  the  negligence  of  my  farmei  had 
suiVereil  to  remain  at  a  barn  in  its  vicinity,  till 
much  of  tiie  fertilizing  power  was  lost.  The 
round  being  in  fine  order,  I  sowed  it  with  a 
variety  of  crop'  on  trial.  English  oats,  (the 
heavy  kind)  mangle  wurtzel,  ruta  baga,  pump- 
kins, and  corn,  had  each  a  share  of  it.  When 
the  oats  were  coming  into  head,  a  very  h'-avy 
i^ust  of  wind  and    rain  laid  them  perfectly  flat 

m  tlie  ground,  and  I  gave  them  up  as  lost. 

I'hey,  however,  partly  recovered,  and  when 
threshed,  produced  upwards  of  fifty  bushels  per 
:cre.  The  mangle  wurtzel  did  not  yield  a  good 
crop.  I  believe  I  had  not  the  proper  kind  of 
seed.  The  produce  was  less  than  eight  tons 
per  acre.  The  rutabaga  turned  out  tolerably 
ivell ;  hut  its  protluce  was  not  ascertained.  A. 
part  of  it  wa«  fed  to  the  cattle  last  autumn,  and 
the  rest  suft'ered  to  remain  through  the  winter 
u)  the  field,  in  the  expectation,  from  its  charac- 
ter for  liardihn.id,  that  it  would  be  fit  for  (he 
sheep  in  the  spring  :  but  in  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed—it is  entirely  rotten  ;  not  a  sound  root 
ifft.  T-i-o  years  ago,  some  common  turnips 
aere  suffered  to  remain  in  the  ground  all  win- 
ter, and  were  perfectly  sound  and  good  in  the 
spring.  That  winter  was  mild,  and  the  ground 
as  completely  covered  with  snow — the.  last 
winter  was  very  severe,  and  during  part  of  it, 
ilie  ground  was  bare  of  snow,  and  the  ruta  baga 
alternately  frozen  and  thawed. 

The  corn,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  grew, 
were  accurately  measured.  Tiiere  was  not 
quite  an  acre  in  the  piece.  I'he  produce  as 
measured,  was  at  tlie  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  bu=heU  per  acre,  [t  was  planted  on 
the  third  of  June,  and  harvested  on  the  sixteenth 
of  September.  It  is  a  white  corn,  the  ears  small, 
and  containing  eight  rows.  The  stalk  does  not 
^row  above  five  or  six  feet  in  height.  It  has 
lately  been  introduced  into  this  vicinity  from 
the  north.  I  had  heard  it  mentioned  as  being  a 
verv  early  kind  ;  but  not  as  being  uncommonly 
productive.  My  neighbours  supposed  it  to  be 
a  I'urtnight  earlier  than  the  small  yellow  corn. 
1  had  it  planted  in  rows,  three  feet  apart,  the 
stalks  nine  inches  asunder  in  the  rows  A  per- 
son accustomed  to  the  tall  southern  corn,  on 
seeing  a  field  of  this  kind  growing,  would  form 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  it,  until  he  xamin- 
ed  the  nu.mber  of  ears  in  a  given  space.  The 
ground  was  mnnured  with  the  rotten  dang 
above  mentioned,  in  the  rows.  It  was  once 
ploughed,  and  once  hand-hoed.  Just  before  the 
usual  lime  of  topping,  as  the  rows  of  corn  were 
very  close  together,  1  had  every  other  row  cut 
(iff  close  above  the  upper  ears,  .supposing  that 
the  fecundating  dust  of  the  remaining  tassels 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  ears  on  the  whole 
field — but  the  examination,  which  should  have 
Ik  en  made,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
difference  of  produce,  between  the  rows  topped, 
iind  those  unlopped,  was  neglected  when  the 
corn  was  liarve>ited.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  the  ears  were  in  silk  when  the  tops  of  the 
plants  were  cut  off  As  the  rows  were  planted 
east  and  we,si,  ami  close  together,  cutting  the 
tops  of  the  alternate  rows  had  tire  effect  of  let- 
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ting  tiie  sun  moie  perfectly  to  thi;  ears,  while 
the  thickness  of  the  vegetation  below,  sliaded 
the  roots,  and  kept  the  ground  moist.  Tliis 
kind  of  corn  requires  a  rich  soil.  The  foddei- 
produced,  is,  probalily,  less  ahundaiit  than  that 
of  the  tail  corn  ;  hut  the  stalks  are  said  to  he 
more  saccharine  and  nutritious.  In  llie  ^25i\\ 
No.  of  your  1st  volume,  there  is  a  statement  ot 
a  lary;e  produce  of  pumpkins,  estimated  a; 
50,000  weight  per  acre.  Mr.  Kafiuesiiue  thinks 
that  they  may  frequently  yield  that  amount.  1 
have  tried  the  large  kind,  but  did  not  find  tiiem 
ripen  well.  The  largest  of  them  weighed  li* 
pounds,  which  is  much  less  than  some  mentioti- 
ed  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The 
common  kind,  although  much  smaller  (avtrag 
ing  from  twelve  to  fiiteen  pounds)  produced  a 
greater  weight  from  ttie  same  ground,  and 
yielded,  (the  ground  being  carefully  measured, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  cart  loads  of  the 
pumpkins  weighed  to  ascertain  the  medium 
weight)  twenty-seven  tons  and  an  half  ptr 
acre  ;  or  55,000  weight  gross;  equal  ti  61,000 
pounds.  They  were  planted  singly,  in  hills, 
six  feet  by  three  apart ;  manured  like  the  corn, 
and  ploughed  and  hoed  once.  When  the  trost 
killed  the  leaves,  the  pumpkins  were  seen  sn 
completely  to  cover  the  ground,  that  my  neigh- 
bours observed  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
carted  from  other  parts  of  the  field,  and  tilted 
upon  the  place  where  they  had  grown. 

1  believe  few  crops  will  better  repay  the  at- 
tention of  the  fanner  than  pumpkins.  All  kuKli 
of  stock  are  very  fond  of  them.  Indian  curi 
and  pumpkins  would  bear  very  couspicuou; 
stations  in  the  rotation  of  crops  in  English  hus 
bandry,  if  the  rlinrute  of  Great  Britain  wuukl 
enable  the  English  farmer  to  raise  them. 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  serv't 

ROBKliT  H.  ROSE. 

Fur  the  Jimerican  Farmer, 

Some  remarks  on  the  trentnunt  uf  them  and  other 
LIVE  STOCK. 

John  S.  Skisneb,  Esq 

A  corresponJent  in  tlie  last  number  of  the  Farmer 
requests  some  information  and  a  remedy  for  a  disor- 
der he  describes  in  hogs,  attended  with  sore  eys, 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  shrivelled  hairs,  &c.  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  him  and  others,  a  conjecture  as  to  tlie 
cause  of  the  disease  ;  having  never  had  any  experi- 
ence respecting  it,  though  I  have  noticed  the  sore 
eyes  occasionally,  in  these  animals  above  forty  years 
ago. 

from  the  statement  of  the  wet  seasons  and  cold 
weather,  it  may  be  reasonably  infened,  that  the  cause 
of  the  disorder  among  these  creatures,  is  the  same 
that  occasions  so  many  maladies  among  their  betters 
of  mankind.  It  is  probably  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  which  produces  so  frequently,  similar  diseases 
among  ourselves,  whin  poverty  or  acci^leni  exposes 
us  ill  clad,  and  unslichered.  There  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  general  opinion  that  all  animals,  men,  or  cattle, 
if  they  are  accustomed  to  suffer  the  changes  ot 
weather,  they  are  not  hurt  by  them  ■,  and  therefore 
they  are  too  commonly  left  without  pity  to  endure 
them.  But  thou.:^li  habit  does  ii.uch,  in  this  case, 
especially  when  joined  with  vigorous  exercise,  it  is 
not  enough.  White  our  feelings  lomtly  teach  us,  and 
ovir  reason  lully  assents  to  the  necessity  of  shelter, 
cover  and  bedding  for  ourselves,  lei  us  iiotTje  deaf  or 
■yind  to  what  they  teach  us  in  otliars.  Some  of 
these  stand  pretty  high  in  otu:  interests,  and  shall  any 
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be  below  our  sympathy  .'  Listen  to  the  complaints 
of  every  animal  that  is  used  to  express  ihem  by 
ounds.  When  wet  and  cold,  the  dog  whines,  the 
cat  mews  piteously,  and  every  humane  person  opens 
door  fjr  them  somewhere.  If  we  do  not  hear  the 
)rse  and  cow,  we  see  them  shiver,  sometimes  al- 
most to  our  hearing.  Their  suffering  is  plain,  and  the 
one  most  a  favourite  is  not  only  housed,  but  often, 
njudicionasly  clothed.  The  hog  appeals  to  all  our 
senses  ;  he  shivers,  his  thin  hairs  are  clotted  and 
Iripping,  he  utters  loudly  his  Gomplainls  I  liul  he 
s  not  a  favourite!  he  is  rude  and  dirty;  neither 
onuses  nor  renders  any  daily  services  :  he  is  dcstiii.-d 
to  slaughter,  and  sulfers  uiipitied  any  natural  evils 
ihat  befal,  all  the  few  days  allotted  to  him  by  tlio 
will  of  his  master.  Yet  interest  has  forced  most  of 
those,  who  arc  wise  enough  to  see  it,  to  provide  sor.ie 
cover,  some  rough  bedding',  to  preserve  and  render 
more  profitable,  these  condemned  creatures.  And 
this  is  the  remedy  I  would  propose  to  your  corres- 
pondent ;  not  to  be  confined  to  those  only  he  pens  up  ; 
but  to  be  extended  to  any  turned  loose,  by  erecting  a 
little  shed  m  the  edge  of  his  wood,  under  a  hill,  sid- 
ing to  the  south,  or  where  most  convenient  fir  the 
running  herd,  who  have  instinctive  sense  enough  to 
rather  there  at  night,  and  in  coUi  weather,  if  some 
IcaVes  or  litter  are  thrown  under  it. 

Allow  me  to  mention  some  strange  mistakes,  which 
have  often  struck  me,  even  in  the  last  measure  of 
Uf  and  management  with  this  animal.  I  have  seen 
a  number  in  a  small  pen  raised  from  the  ground,  with 
a  shed  at  one  end  and  carefully  floored  with  split 
poles  to  allow  the  dirt  to  pass  through.  But  there 
was  no  litter  in  any  part,  and  the  round  sides  of  the 
poles  being  uppermost,  the  creatures  could  not  move 
without  continually  slipping,  nor  stand  without  diffi 
culty  J  so  that  they  were  afraid  to  go  to  the  trough, 
and  lived  so  uneasily  that  they  never  got  fat  with  all 
the  corn  given  them.  In  other  instances  they  have 
been  shut  up  in  so  small  a  space,  that  having  as  usu- 
al rooted  some  holes  in  the  ground  floor,  the  rains 
filled  them  with  water  as  cold  as  the  season,  and  con 
verted  the  little  area  of  the  pen,  into  one  deep  and 
filthy  quagmire,  through  which  they  had  to  wade  to 
their  feed,  and  return  to  their  lying  place,  clogged 
with  the  wet  clay  and  nastiness  ;  to  creep  together 
and  add  what  heat  they  had  in  their  bodies  to  the 
striking  moisture  which  rose  in  streams  between 
them,  enough  to  corrode  the  eyes  and  till  the  skin 
with  ulcers  from  head  to  tail. 

Unless  a  man  exercises  his  reason  better,  he  would 
do  well  to  trust  to  that  of  the  hog,  who  will  keep 
himself  dry  and  warm,  if  not  deprived  of  the  liberty 
to  do  so,  and  fatten  faster  than  in  the  pens  ot  such 
masters  J.  M. 

Baltimore,  April  2,  1821. 


and    capacious  udders  of  the   Holderncs's  were  esta 
blished. 

Teeswator  Cattle  comh'iie  all  that  can  be  desired, 
in  firm,  ])ro|X!riie,';,  or  disposition  :  their  early  arrival 
it  maturity — ihrir  great  Wright   in  ilic  vubmble  pnrls 

the  quantity,  and  singular  quality  of  their  milk—  the 
thinness  of  their  necks— the  smallness  of  their  hc.xds, 
horns,  tails  and  other  oH'al,  the  docility  of  their  teni. 
per,  and  quickness  of  their  proof,  give  them  a  deci- 
ded advantage  throughout  Great  Britain,  over  every 
race  of  either  short,  or  long  horn  stock.  Notwith- 
standing the  rage  of  fashion  in  one  district,  or  the 
passion  of  a  celebrated  Agriculturist  for  puny  Devons, 
and  ill  shaped,  restive  Alderneyn,  CoUings  has  ob- 
tained the  highest  prices  at  every  sale. 

IJevoiis  .u'.j  best  fitted  by  tlieir  Dcer-lika  form  to  de- 
co.-ate  a  I'ark  or  by  their  nimble  guil  to  draw  the 
plough;  Alderncys  are  .adapted  to  fill  the  cream  pots 
of  the  rich  ;  hut  for  the  uses  of  thu  calculating  Dai- 
ryman, who  sells  butter,  the  Grazier  who  desiresjflash, 
the  Butcher  who  seeks  proof,  and  the  Farmer  who 
expects  profit  from  his  dry  coivs,  and  weight  from 
his  male  calves,  the  Heifer  which  at  two  years  gives 
twenty  quarts  of  milk,  the  steer  which  al  twe  produ- 
ces SUOUlbs.  of  beef,  the  Cow  which    at   eight  affords 

carcass  for  the  shambles  are  unquestionably  to  be. 
preferred. 

CURWEV 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  American   Farmer. 
BRIEF  RE.\IARKS    OX 

SEVERAL  BREEDS   OF  NEAl'  CATTLE. 

JlprilA.,  1821 
Dear  Sir, 

1  am  glad  that  Wilkinson  has  confirmed  your  im- 
pressions on  the  excellence  of  Teeswater  Cattle,  and 
as  the  evidence,  not  only  of  those  persons  who  write, 
but  of  those  who  have  bought,  and  used  them,  is  so 
decidedly  in  their  favor,  1  am  anxious  that  you  should 
not  confound,  the  fine  animal  named  Teeswater,  with 
the  ill  shaped  beast  called  Holderness. 

All  the  varieties  of  short  Horn  Cattle,  were  deri- 
ved from  the  Continent.  They  were  taken  first  from 
Holland  to  the  fertile  meadows  of  Holstem  in  Saxony, 
thence  to  Holderness  in  Yorkshire,  where  tlu-y  h  ,d 
been  for  more  than  a  century  distinguished,  by  fl.ii 
ribs  -warse  bone— thick  hides,  and  copious  supplies 
of  thin  milk,  when  .VJr  CoUings  and  other  .spirited 
Breeders  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  selected  the 
best  individuals,  crossed  thi;m  with  Norman,  and 
Lincoln  Bulls,  .ifter  bred  in  and  in  until  the  rich  milk 
of  the  Norman,  and  the  straight  long  backs  ik'  the  Lin- 
coln were  obtained,  whilst  the  larger  hind  quarters, 


Worcester  AgricuUiiral  Society. 

[^Vke  pnhlication  nfthefullowing  report  has  been 
accidentally  delayed  to  this  late  period.] 

The  committee   on  agricultural  experiments  and  im- 
provements   have    attended  to    the    duty  assigned 
them,  and  submit  the  following  report — 
They  hive  awarded  to  I^aj/son  JVilliams,  Esquire,  of 
Fitchburg,  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  potatoes  rais- 
ed on  an  acre  of  Land,  being  614  bushels,  gtj. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Williams  obtained  a 

premium    the    last   season  for    an  inferior  crop,  (the 

quantity  then   being  only  5S0  bushels  on  an  acre  :)  on 

which    occasion,  however,    the    committee    remark, 

that  the   quantity  probably  exceeded  any  crop  for 

which  a  premium  had    been    obtained  within    this 

commonwealth.'* 

The  present  season  has  certainly  not  been  a  favour- 
able one  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  ;  and  the  com- 
mitte  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Williams  is  indebted 
for  his  success,  not  only  to  a  productive  soil,  but  t9 
a  higlily  judicious  mode  of  cul'ure. 

The  whole  expense  of  raising  and  harvesting  the 
til4  buihels,  including  37  loads  of  minur.5,  and  the 
value  of  the  seed,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Williams,  at 
87  dollars,  or  something  less  than  I.i  cents  per  bushel. 
The  committee  indulge  the  hop^  that  the  repeated 
success  of  Mr.  Williams  will  induce  many  of  the  far- 
mers of  this  county  to  ;idopt  the  improved  method  of 
culture  by  which  that  success  has  been  obtained. 

The  committee  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to 
award  any  premium  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  wheat ; 
as,  owing  to  the  unfavourableness  of  tlie  last  season,  or 
to  the  w.-int  of  competition,  the  quantity  for  which 
a  premium  is  claimed  is  only  19  bushels. 

There  were  five  samples  of  potatoes  raised  from 
seed-balls  exhbit-.d  :  one  from  Nathan  I'erry  of  Wor- 
cester ;  one  from  Uriel  Johnson,  of  Worcester  ;  one 
from  Oliver  Wilson,  of  Leicester  ;  and  two  from  .losliua 
llichardson,  of  Templeton.  One  of  Mr.  Iticlurdson's 
samples  being  of  a  "superior  quality,"  the  committee 
au'.irded  him  the  prcmmm  of  five  dollars. 

The  committee  also  received,  on  the  day  of  their 
meeting,  a  communication  from  Samuel  Lelaud,  of 
■  Grafton,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  raised  on  106  rods 
of  find,  5J  bushels  and  27  quarts  of  corn —equal  to 
W  bushels  and  10  quarts  per  acre. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

STEPHEN  WILLIA.VIS. 

CUAIKHIS', 

WoBCESTEB,  December  12,  1820. 
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PISE, 

Or  the  Jilt  of  Bnildino:;  strnrif:  nwl  duruhte 
ff'ali^,  to  tlie  llfi^ht  (f  several  A7(irips,  with 
nothing  but  Earth,  or  the  nwfit  common  Mu' 
icvials.  DrcnvH  up  and  presented  to  the 
Board  of  J] s;ri culture,  by  Uenry  ilollantl, 
Esq. 

[Continiiedfrom  J^a.^.pnge  13,  volume  II[.\ 

Of  Fise  and  its  Origin. 
CHAPTKR  III. 

.Method  of  working. 

Let  us  not  confound  \)\s&  with  that  miserable  way 
of  buildin.cf  with  clay  or  mud  mixed  with  hay  or 
str.'iw,  which  is  often  seen  in  country  viUapfes.  Tho' 
some  have  bei  n  unable  or  unwilling  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them,  nothing  in  reality  can  be  more  different. 
Those  wretched  huts  are  built  in  the  very  worst  man- 
ner that  could  be  imagined  ;  whereas  pise  contains  all 
the  best  principles  of  masonry,  together  with  some 
rules  peculiar  to  itself,  which  are  now  to  be  explained. 
Plate  V.  figure  15,  represents  the  plan  of  a  house, 
the  building  of  which  will  be  regularly  described, 
according  to  the  method  of  pise. 

To  begin  with  the  foundation  ;  this  may  be  made 
of  any  kind  of  masonry  that  is  durable,  and  must  be 
raised  to  the  height  of  two  feet  above  the  ground  ; 
which  is  necess.ary  to  secure  the  walls  from  the 
moisture  of  the  earth,  and  the  splashing  of  the  rain, 
which  will  drop  from  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  When 
these  foundation  walls  are  made  level,  and  eighteen 
inches  thick,  mark  upon  them  the  distances  at  which 
the  joists  are  to  be  set,  for  receiving  the  moulds  ; 
those  distances  should  be  three  feet  each  from  centre 
to  centre.  Each  side  of  the  mould  being  ten  feet 
long,  will  divide  into  three  lengths  of  three  feet  each, 
and  leave  six  inches  at  each  end,  which  serve  to 
lengthen  the  mould  at  the  angles  of  tlie  house,  and 
are  useful  for  many  other  purposes.  After  having  set 
the  joists  in  their  places,  the  masonry  must  be  rais- 
ed between  them  six  inches  higher,  that  is,  to  a  level 
with  the  joists  ;  there  will,  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  be  a  base  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  which  in 
most  cases  will  be  found  more  than  suflicient  to  hin- 
der the  rain,  frost,  snow,  or  damp,  from  injuring  the 
walls.  Haise  the  mould  immediately  on  this  new  ma- 
sonry, placing  it  over  one  of  the  angles  of  the  wall. 
The  manner  of  raising  the  mould  has  been  already 
descrlb:  d  ;  the  head  of  it,  which  is  to  be  placed 
ag.iinst  the  angle,  should  have  eighteen  inches  in 
breadth  at  the  bottom,  and  only  seventeen  inches 
and  a  half  at  the  top  ;  thus  the  sides  of  the  mould 
will  incline  towards  each  other,  and  produce  that  d 
minution  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  is  usual 
in  buildings  of  this  nature.  The  weilges  must  then 
be  driven  in,  and  the  posts  well  fixeil  by  cords,  and 
the  head  of  the  mould  secured  by  iron  pins  j  th 
preparations  are  then  complete,  and  the  worknuju  may 
begin. 

A  workman  should  be  placed  in  each  of  the  3  div 
>ions  of  the  mould,  the  best  workman  being  placed  at 
the  angle.  He  is  to  direct  the  work  of  the  other  two. 
and  bj  occasionally  applying  a  plumb-rule,  to  take 
care  tlial  the  mould  does  not  swerve  from  its  upright 
position.  The  labourers  who  dig  and  prepare  tht 
earth,  must  give  it  in  small  ijuantitics  to  the  work 
men  in  the  mould,  who,  aftir  having  spread  it  witi 
their  feel,  begin  to  press  it  with  the  rammer.  They 
must  only  receive  at  a  time  so  macii  as  will  cove 
the  bottom  of  tlie  mould  to  the  thickness  of  three  or 
four  inches.  The  first  strokes  of  the  rammer  should 
be  given  close  to  the  sides  of  the  n.ould,  but  they 
must  be  afterwards  applied  to  every  other  part  of 
the  surface;  the  men  shotiUI  then  crwss  their  strokes, 
so  that  the  earth  may  be  pressed  m  every  direction. 
Those  who   stand  next  to  one  another  im  the  monld 


should  regulate  ihL.r  strokes  so  as  to  beat  at  'hr 
same  time  under  the  cord,  because  that  part  ca  t  ,1 
be  got  at  Without  difficulty,  and  must  be  strut. k  m- 
liquely  ;  with  this  precimtion,  the  whole  will  be 
equally  coinpre'ised.  The  man  at  the  angle  of  tlic 
wall  should  boat  carefully  against  the  head  ot  the 
mould,  and  for  the  sake  -of.  the  appearance,  or  per- 
haps to  increase  tlie  strength  of  the  building,  it  is 
usual  to  spread  every  six  inches  hicjh  a  layer  of  mor- 
tar near  the  head,  in  imitation  of  the  jomls  of  stone- 
work. Care  must  be  taken  that  no  fresh  earth  is  re- 
ceived into  the  mould  till  the  first  layr-r  is  well  beat- 
en, which  m.ay  be  ascertained  by  sinking  it  vith  the 
rammer;  the  stroke  should  leave  hardly  any  print  on 
the  pliice.     Thi  y  must  proceed  in  this  manner  to  ran' 

n  layer  after  layer,  till  the  whole  mould  is  full. 

When  thi.s  is  done,  the  machine  may  be  taken  to  pie- 
ces, and  the  earth  which  is  contJined  will  remain 
firm  and  upright,  about  nine  feet  in  length,  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  height.  The  mould  may  then  be 
replaced  for  another  length,  including  o;ie  inch  of 
that  which  has  first  been  completed  ;  the  regul.ar 
manner  of  joining  the  different  lengths  may  be  seen 
in  the  geometrical  elevation,  Hlate  \T.  figure  16,  and 
particularly  in  Plate  YII.  figure  18,  where  it  will  be 
observed,  that  no  joints  are  left  in  this  work,  as  the 
lUrterent  lengths  are  united,  and  made  to  press  one 
on  the  other.  In  the  second  length,  and  most  of  the 
following,  the  head  of  the  mould  is  useless  ;  it  is  on 
ly  made  use  of  at  the  angles. 

When  the  work-neo  have  gone  round  the  whole 
building,  taking  the  mould  to  pieces  and  putting  it 
together  again  successively,  they  must  begin  upon 
the  partition  wall,  marked  C,  ui  Plate  IV.  Here  the 
head  of  the  mould  must  oe  used,  as  the  doir  jambs 
are  squared  like  the  angles  of  the  wall.  The  jamb 
next  to  the  exterior  wall,  which  is  too  narrow  to  be 
made  of  p'lsi,  can  easily  be  made  of  wood,  brick,  or 
stone. 

The  first  course  being  thus  completed,  we  proceed 
to  the  second  ;  and  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  if 
in  laying  the  first  course  we  begin  with  one  angle,  as 
the  angle  A,  in  Plate  V.  and  proceed  with  the  work 
towards  E,  we  must,  for  the  second  course,  begin 
With  A,  and  proceed  towards  B,  and  so  in  each  suc- 
cessive course  we  must  proceed  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  proceeding.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  with  this  precaution  the  joints  of  the  several 
lengths  will  be  inclined  in  opposite  directions,  which 
will  contribute  very  much  to  the  firmness  of  the 
work.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  overcharging  the 
first  course  with  the  second,  though  but  just  laid 
for  three  courses  may  be  laid  without  danger  in  on 
lay;  mark  the  gronv.--s  for  receiving  the  joists  in  the 
first  course,  at  the  distance  cf  three  feet  from 
another,  but  not  immediately  over  the  former  grooves, 
but  over  the  middle  points  belwein  them  ;  see  Plate 
VT.  figure  J  8,  These  grooves  must  be  cut  with  a 
pick-axe,  and  the  second  course  completed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former,  except  that  it  must  pro 
ceed  in  a  contrary  direction,  as  was  before  observed 
and  that  the  hadoftiie  mould  and  wall-gage  must 
be  diminished,  in  order  th-it  the  same  inclination  of 
the  sides  to  one  another,  that  was  given  to  the  first 
course,  may  be  preserved  in  this  second. 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  this  second 
course  is  not  to  be  continued  without  interruptioi 
like  the  first,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  purlition 
wall  should  join  or  bond  into  the  exterior  wall  ;  or 
rather,  that  all  walls  in  the  building,  whether  out 
side  or  partition  walls,  which  meet  at  an  angle  should 
cross  each  other  at  every  course.  In  pursuance, 
herefore,  of  this  rule,  when  the  work  has  been  ad 
vanced  from  A  and  C,  PUite  IV.  or  perhaps  not  quite 
so  far  as  C,  leave  the  e.<;lerior  wall,  and  turn  the 
:nould  to  the  parlitiuu,  applying  the  face  of  it  to  C 
This  will  appear  more  clearly  by  observing  the  letter 
It  in  Plate  VI  When  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
along  the  partition  wall,  as  far  as  the  door,  bring 
liack  the  mould  to  the  part  which  remained  unfinish- 
ed m  the  exterior  wall,  marked  C  in  plate  V.  and 
after  having  filled  up  that  space,  carry  the  inould  on 
beyond  the  partition  wall,  and  complete  the  course 
The  reason  why  the  partition  wail  on  the  side  oppo 


-ite  to  C,  Plate  IV.  is  not  to  be  connected  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  interior  wall,  has  already  been  given, 
viz.  that  it  ought  to  be  made  of  wood,  or  brick-work, 
.ind  not  of  pise  ;  but  the  third  course  must  be  carried 
ver  the  door,  and  join  ipto  the  wall,  as  directed  on 
lie  other  side. 

This  description  of  the  two  first  courses  is  equally 
pplicable  to  all  llie  others,  and  will  enable  any  per- 
son to  build  a  house,  with  no  other  materials  than 
arth,  of  whatever  height  and  extent  he  pleases. 

With  respect  to  the  gables,  they  cannot  be  crossed, 
s  they  are  detached  from  one  another  ;  but  as  their 
heigiit  is  so  inconsiderable,  and  they  are  besides  con- 
nected together  by  the  roof,  this  is  not  of  any  conse- 
quence. They  may  be  made  without  any  difficulty, 
by  merely  making  their  inclination  in  the  mould,  and 
working  the  earth  accordingly. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  each  course  will  be  twi» 
feet  and  a  half  high,  it  the  mould  is  two  feet  nine  in- 
ches ;  for  the  mould  must  include  three  inches  of  the 
course  beneath.  Por  this  reason  the  grooves  are 
made  six  inches  deep,  though  the  joists  are  only 
hree  inches  in  thickness.  If  the  directions  which 
have  been  given  for  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  are  observed,  that  thickness  will  be  reduced 
to  fifteen  inches  at  the  roof,  in  a  house  (like  that  of 
which  a  design  is  annexed)  consisting  of  six  courses  ; 
for  in  each  course  there  will  be  an  inclination  of 
half  an  inch.  The  gables  might  have  been  reduced 
to  fourteen  inches  only  in  thickness,  as  an  interval  of 
fourteen  inches  only  was  left  between  the  mortises  of 
the  joists  ;  and  by  increasing  or  diminishing  that  in- 
terval, the  thickness  of  the  walls  may  be  regulated 
at  pleasuae. 

Such  is  the  method  of  building  which  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  the  Lyonese  for  many  centuries.  Houses  so 
built,  are  strong,  healthy,  and  very  cheap :  they  will 
last  a  great  length  of  time,  for  the  French  author 
says,  he  had  pulled  down  some  of  them,  which,  from 
the  title-deeds  in  the  possession  of  the  proprietors, 
appeared  to  be  165  years  old,  though  they  had  been 
ill  kept  in  repair.  The  rich  traders  of  Lyons  have 
no  other  way  of  building  their  country  houses.  An 
outside  covering  of  painting  in  fresco,  which  is  at- 
tended with  very  little  expense,  conceals  from  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  the  njture  of  the  building,  and 
s  a  handsome  ornament  to  the  house.  That  method 
of  painting  has  more  freshness  and  brilliancy  than  any 
other,  because  water  does  not  impair  the  colours. 
No  size,  oil,  or  expense  is  required,  manual  labour 
is  almost  all  it  costs,  either  to  the  rich  or  poor.  Any 
person  may  make  his  bouse  look  as  splendid  as  he 
pleases,  for  a  few  pence  laid  out  in  red  or  yellow 
ochre,  or  in  other  mineral  colours. 

Strangers  who  have  sailed  upon  the  Rhone,  proba- 
bly never  suspected  that  those  beautiful  houses, 
i\  liich  they  saw  rising  on  the  hills  around  them,  were 
built  of  nothing  but  earth  ;  nay,  many  persona  have 
Iwelt  for  a  considerable  time  in  such  houses,  without 
ever  being  aware  of  their  singular  construction.  Far- 
mers ill  that  country  generally  have  them  simply 
white-washed,  but  others,  who  have  a  greater  taste 
for  ornament,  add  pilasters,  windov/  cases,  pannels, 
and  decorations  of  various  kinds.  Plate  V.  figure  17, 
rtpr  -sents  the  house  of  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  the 
Lyonnese.  : 

There  is  every  reason  for  introducing  this  method 
(if  building  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  whether 
we  consider  the  honor  of  the  nation  as  concerned  in 
the  neatness  of  its  villages,  the  great  saving  of  wood 
which  it  will  occasion,  and  the  consequent  security 
from  fire,  or  the  heaUh  of  the  inhabitants,  to  which 
It  w:ll  greatly  contribute,  as  such  houses  are  never 
liable  to  the  extremes  of  heal  or  cold.  It  is  attended 
with  many  otiier  circumstances  that  are  advantage- 
ous to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  individuals.  It  saves 
both  time  and  labour  in  building,  and  the  houses  may 
be  inhabited  almost  immediately  after  they  are  finish- 
ed ;  for  which  latter  purpose  the  holes  made  for  the 
joists  should  not  be  closed  up  directly,  for  the  air,  if 
suffered  to  circulate  through  them,  will  dry  the  walls 
more  speedily. 

CTo  be  continued, J 
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To  the  Editiir  of  Ihe    Jmerica:!  Fanner. 

Sir — On  t!u'  ^ASd  pa;;?,  of  tlie  st-cond  vol 
of  the  "  Fai-mci-,"  vou  advise  luishanduien  tn 
coininiinicate  tlieir  cxpetii^ncc  cm  agriculture  in 
writing,  and  oS'er  thtiii  tlie  pai^es  of  your  work. 
You  add,  '•  the  pUtin  cvei  y  d.iyxanversatior,  stylf 
of  tl-ic  fanner,  to  his  nci-hbor,  is  the  be^t  styk 
on  p:ipi-r,  for  a;;iicultural  subjects,  and  there' 
fore  he  who  can  tell  his  experience,  by  word  of 
iv.oiith,  can  write  it."  I  most  heartily  sub>cribe 
to  the  justness  of  this  remaik,  and  feel  well 
satisfied,  that  the  value  of  the  "  Americar 
Farnifc"  would  be  much  enh^inced,  were  the 
writers  for  its  pages  to  attend  strictly  to  this 
advice. 

1  have  derived  amusement  froni  some,  and  1 
hope,  much  instruction  from  other  paitsof  your 
work.  I  think  it  well  c;dculated  to  diffuse  a 
Diass  of  most  valualile  information,  to  a  class  of 
our  community,  who  stand  v.  uch  in  need  of 
such  instruction.  To  the  plain  fiirnier,  of 
moderate  pecuniary  resources,  who  is  unalde 
to  purchase  more  expen>ive  works  on  agricul- 
ture, it  is  of  incakuL'.ble  value.  And  this  is 
the  class  of  our  agriculturists,  who  will  derive 
most  advantage  from  your  labors,  and  those  of 
vour  correspondents,  provided,  the  facts  and 
cloctrines  contained  in  your  woik,  are  made 
intelligible  to  their  understandings.  I  siiould 
think,  that  the  iirst  object  of  every  writer  who 
addresses  such  readeis,  should  be  to  express 
his  ideas  in  the  plainest,  clearest  and  most  in- 
telligible lanjuaoe.  His  chief  ambition  should 
be,  to  instruct  his  readers,  v.'hicb  he  cannot  do, 
unless  he  is  clearly  and  fully  understood  by 
tliem. 

■\Vith  these  preliminary  observations,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  object  of  this  communication,  wlncl) 
is  respectfully  to  question  the  propriety  of  the 
use  of  the  Latin  languaj^e,  in  any  agricultural 
discussions,  which  are  intended  to  appear  in 
the  "  American  Farmer."  And  here  let  w( 
assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  these  observations 
are  offered  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  friendly 
feeling,  towards  those  writers  who  have  em- 
ployed that  language  ;  because  1  have  derived 
much  pleasure  and,  1  hope,  instruction,  from 
their  communications,  and  should  have  read 
them  With  feelings  of  delight  alone,  had  they 
been  altogetiier  expressed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

In  the  instances,  which  I  now  recollect, 
wherein  the  Latin  language  has  been  used,  1 
have  not  perceived,  that  its  employment  ren- 
dered the  meaning  of  the  writers  more  clear 
and  intelligible,  even  to  those  who  understand 
that  language,  than  English  words  would  have 
done.  And  if  1  be  correct  in  this,  ^  may  I  not 
question  the  propriety  of  its  use  ? — Let  us  at 
tend  to  some  of  those'instances,  and  see  wheth- 
er the  ideas  of  the  wiiters,  would  not  have  been 
just  as  well  understood  had  they  been  expressed 
in  English. 

Perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with,  or  at  least 
know  something  of  Mr.  John  S.  skinner,  I'.  M. 
at  Baltimore.  In  some  observations  of  his  fit 
my  meraory  be  correct)  some  where  in  the  i?.ii 
volume  of  the  Farmer,  bui  on  what  page,  I  can- 
not now  tell,  he  uses  this  language:  ''Ihe 
Marjlanders  and  Virginiaus,  cunliw  bunua  nw- 


rcs,  (In,"  &c.  &,c.  !^iij)pose  he  had  said,  The 
M^rylaiiders  and  Virginians,  agaiml  good  mo- 
ral-t,  ih,"  &,c.  &c  :  j  would  not  his  meaning 
have  been  just  as  well  unders'ood  bv  t!ie  best 
classic  d  scholar  in  our  country,  as  it  was,  by 
the  u.ie  of  the  Latin  words,  "  contra  bonos  mo- 
res''?  I  leave  you  Mr.  Editor  to  decide  thif 
question  between  Mr.  Skinner  and  myself. 

In  a  memorial  of  Mr.  .Toseph  K.  Muse  on  the 
mode  ffoijeiation  oi  P\asitr  oi  Paris,  published 
in  yrur  first  volume,  which  I  should  have  reail 
with  unniixed  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  had 
lie  used  the  English  l^n^uage  alone,  we  meet 
with  the  words  "  nimA'is  operundt"  several 
times.  Ill  ail  address  of  the  same  gentleiriUU 
(published  on  the  21oth,  6th  and  7th  pages  of 
the  2d  voluuie  of  the  Farmer.j  delivered  before 
the  "  Agricultural  Society  ot  Maryland,"  wi- 
find  the  following  language  :  '■  Gypsum  has 
been  formally  years  so  extensively  used,  tlui 
to  dwell  on  it",  would  be  superfluous  ;  yet  were 
an  inquiry  made  into  its  peculiar  mode  of  opera- 
tion, it  might,"  &c.  &c.  'I'he  second  sentence 
alter  this,  is  worded  thus  :  '•  With  this  view,  I 
presented  to  this  Society  a  memoir  on  the  miidu.<t 
operandi  of  gypsum,''  &,c.  &,c.  Now,  Sir,  let 
me  respectfully  put  this  question  to  Mr.  Muse. 
i  Is  not  the  first  sentence  of  these  two  quota- 
tions in  which  you  use  the  English  w  ords,  "  mode 
of  operation,"  as  intelligible  as  the  second,  in 
which  you  employ  the  Latin  words  '•  modua 
operandi,"  even  to  a  l<alin  scholar,  who  under- 
stands English  ?  And  if  so,  j  where,  in  this 
case,  is  the  utilit;/  or  propriety  of  using  the 
Latin  language  ?  For  let  it  be  also  remembered, 
ihat  all  those  readers  who  do  not  understand 
Latin,  will  riot  comprehend  the  latter  sentence 
at  all.— Other  instances  might  be  given,  but  let 
these  suffice. 

Let  us  by  way  of  illustration,  suppose  that 
the  readers  of  the  Fanner  are  ten  in  number, 
and  that  five  of  them  are  classical  scholars,  and 
the  other^L'c  plain  farmers,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  If  a  writer  use  the  En- 
glish language  alone,  and  writes  intelligibly,  he 
will  be  understood  by  the  whole  ten  ;  but  should 
he  use  the  Latin  language,  that  part  of  his  com- 
munication which  consists  of  Latin,  is  only  un- 
derstood by  one  half  of  his  readers,  and  by  that 
half  too  who  are  the  least  likely  to  require  the 
information  intended  to  be  given.  And  as  it 
regards  those,  who  do  not  understand  Latin,  it 
is  at  least  unkind  to  use  it ;  because  the  ideas 
of  the  writer,  which  are  thus  expressed,  are 
lost  to  them,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munication will  not  be  as  well  understood  by 
them,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  English 
language  alone  been  used. 

Every  person,  I  presume,  who  has  read  at  all 
has  frequently  experienced  the  inconvenience  ul 
liaving  his  mind  drawn  oft'  from  the  subject  of 
his  author,  by  some  incidental  train  of  though', 
which  an  association  of  ideas  has  produced, 
arising  from  some  remarks  of  the  writer,  or  from 
some  extraneous  circumstance.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  with  others  ;  but  with  myself,  1  never 
come  across  a  Latin  quotation  in  the  "  Ameri- 
can Farmer."  without  its  completely  drawing 
i>&'  my  attention,  for  a  while  from  the  suhjeci 
under  discussion.  VI  y  first  feeling  is  regret: 
then  tlie  advantages  of  a  classical  education  are 


discussed  :  then  I  think  of  tiie  Romans,  of  sheir 
irts,  tlieir  learning,  their  wars,  their  virtues  and 
their  crimes.  I  then  think  of  the  Grecians,  the 
rivals  of  the  Romans  in  all  these  particulars : 
then  of  the  Turks,  and  the  countries  they  have 
overrun:  I  then  find  myself  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile  :  then  I  think  of  the  Alexandrian 
liibrary  and  its  ruins:  then  of  Cleopatra's 
needles  ;  of  Pompey's  pillar  :  of  Pompey's  head- 
less trunk  and  trunkless  head  i  then  of  the 
trade  which  has  been  carrieil  on  in  Pompey's 
heads  :  then  1  accompany  the  latest  importa- 
tion of  this  article,  that  I  have  heard  of,  and 
find  myself  in  New-York.  I  arrive  with  awe 
and  trembling,  in  the  presence  of  the  learned  Dr. 
-Mitchell  :  1  think  I  see  him,  holding  this  head 
of  PiiiTipey  in  his  left  hand,  whilst,  with  his 
ligiit  extended,  he  is  making  sweet  speeches  to 
its  vvidiered  greatness  :  then  I  think  of  the  Doc- 
tor's liaily  "  association  with  the  wise  and  the 
good  of  our  days",  and  the  dead  of  former 
times  :  then  of  the  "  Memorandums"  sent  to 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  This 
brings  to  my  recollection,  how  I  was  disappoint- 
ed when  1  got  to  the  end  of  these  "  Memoran- 
dums", and  found  them 

"  Like  tlie  story  of  the  fiddle 

"  Broken  off  in  tl\e  middle" 
by  the  "  interruption'"  of  some  visitors,  who 
brought  the  Doctor  the  very  unpleasant  news 
that  a  diploma  had  been  issued  by  the  Imperial 
Jjcadeniy  at  Aloscovv,  certifying  that  he  had 
been  elected  a  member.  This  brings  the 
"  American  Farmer"  into  my  mind  again,  and 
[  recollect,  that  I  havejust  been  reading  some- 
thing in  it,  and  that  the  above  train  of  thought 
has  for  a  while  completely  driven  the  plough, 
the  harrow  and  the  hoe  from  my  mind. 

If  these  considerations  be  not  sufficient  to 
induce  your  correspondents  to  use  the  English 
language  alone,  I  hope  such  as  continue  to  em- 
ploy Latin,  will  be  at  least  kind  enough  to  ac- 
company it  with  an  English  translation. 

WILLIAM  JASPER. 
March  24,  1821. 


For  tlie  Jimericun  Farmer. 

TO  RAISE  A  CEDAR  HEDGE. 

From  a  Farmer  of  much  experience  on  the 
subject. 
Gather  the  berries  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber. Rub  off  the  skin  and  wash  the  kernels — 
rubbing  them  well  between  the  hands,  so  as  to 
get  off  as  much  of  the  resinous  substance  as 
possible,  then  mix  them  with  unslacked  ashes, 
and  let  them  reniaiu  in  the  ashes  for  a  fornight; 
then  plant  them  in  drills  as  you  would  peas, 
and  they  will  vegetate  and  come  up  the  follow- 
ing spring  ;  and  being  well  nursed,  they  will  in 
two  years  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  Hedges — about 
the  first  of  March  Is  the  proper  time  for  planting 
tliein — throw  into  the  bottom  of  he  trench,  light 
rich  earth,  such  as  may  be  had  from  the  surface 
of  productive  grouud.  When  the  trees  attain 
three  feet  high,  you  should  begin  to  train  the 
Hedge — about  the  middle  of  summer,  is  a  suita- 
r.'e  time  for  this  operation,  and  it  ought  to  be 
carefully  continued  until  the  Hedge  is  as  high 
iS  you  may  desire  it — about  7  feet  high,  and  3| 
feet  broad  is  sufficient. 
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N.  B.  The  better  you  cleense  the  kernel,  tlie 
more  certainly  the  seed  will  vegetate— by  proper 
care  an  excellent  Hedge  may  be  expecttd  in  T 
years  which  for  beauty  and  durability,  cannot 
be  surpassed  either  by  thorns  or  any  other 
growth.  ^^__^_^^____ 

Jis  practised  at  one  of  the  mnd  finii  .  ut  Ifairii's 
in  JS^ew  Euo^land,  comw.unicDt  d  at  tke  re 
quest  of  the  Elitur  of  the  ^'Imerican  Funmr. 
Sir — Agreeable  to  your  reqiiest  we  have 
obtaiiifd  from  our  brother,  Leonanl  liurlliert,  a 
brief  account  of  his  inannor  of  making  (,'beuse 
which  ive  enclose  you  for  publication  if  yoii 
drpMi  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  useful  paper 
His  manner  of  making  Cheese  we  suppose  t 
be  as  perfect  as  any  yer  discovered,  as  his  cheese 
is  of  an  excellent  qualiiy,  and  is  known  in  IJal- 
tiniore  as  such — specimens  of  wlucli  prob.ilily 
m.iv  be  seen  at  Barnum's  'I'avern,  and  n! 
M'Clure  &  Folize,  and  Marple  &  Wiliiams' 
stores,  who  bnve  had  of  the  dairy  for  a  number 
!»f  years  past.     Your's  respectfully, 

SAML.  HURLSiiliT  6c  CO. 

CIIEESK  MAKING. 

From  long  experience  I  have  found  the  following 
to  be.  the  best  method  of  manufacturing  Clieesc, 
viz;  Add  tiie  ni^^bt's  milk  with  the  morning's 
milk,  and  gently  beat  It  over  a  fire  in  a  kettle  to 
S4  degreef,  tlicii  put  it  intoatubor  vat,  then  adti 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  prepared  annatto  to  give  it 
a  handsome  yellow  colour  ;  next  add  a  suilicent 
quantity  of  rennet  to  make  it  curd  in  Q5  min- 
utes— when  curded,  mr.ke  use  of  a  wooden  knife 
or  sword  of  •ufficient  length  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tub,  and  tliequer  it  all  in  squares  of 
about  two  inches  ;  it  is  important  that  it  should 
all  be  chequered  to  the  bottom — then  let  it  jtand 
until  liie  wb',  y  appears  above  the  cuid,  sav 
from  \5  to  20  iniiiutLS;  then  bre^k  it  up  care- 
fuliv  with  the  hands  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
bruise  or  hrei-.k  the  pieces  of  curd  ;  ntxt  place  a 
clean  strainer  on  top  of  the  wliey  and  curd, 
and  press  it  down  gently  so  as  to  cause  the 
whey  to  arise  on  top,  tlien  lade  oft'  tiie  whey 
with  a  dish  .sr  flipper,  what  can  be  conveiiienl- 
ly  tiiken  oB'  in  that  v.ay  :  then  place  a  cheese 
strainer  in  a  cheeve  basket  over  a  tab,  ind  care- 
fully remove  the  curd  and  reinaining  whey  in- 
to It,  and  cut  it  into  slices  with  a  thin  skuiumjr, 
until  the  whty  has  mostly  drained  out;  then 
bring  the  corners  of  the  stra.ner  together  ami 
twist  thi>m  so  as  to  press  tl'.e  curd  into  a  soliit 
mass,  and  place  the  twisted  corners  down  i  . 
the  ba>ket,  and  place  a  clean  board  of  about  one- 
foot  square  on  t!ie  top  of  it,  .di  which  place  a- 
bout  20  lbs.  weif^ht  in  order  to  pi  ess  out  tiu 
^^bey  and  consolidate  tlie  curd.  After  re.  .ain- 
ing  in  this  situation  about  Ij  minutes  t"ie  curd 
is  to  be  cut  in  pieces  of  aljout  one  inch  square, 
with  a  knife  resembling  a  conirnuii  c.nving 
knife,  tiieii  to  be  put  into  the  strainer  exactly  a« 
beloie  staled,  with  the  vveig  it  on  ir,  an',  rtiiijiii 
from  10  to  15  minutes,  an.l  then  cut  as  last 
stated,  and  so  repeated  trom  six  to  te>.  liaies, 
until  the  whey  has  entireK  dune  dripping  trorn 
it — atier  which  it  is  take:,  out  and  cut  m  , 
piece.-,  ut  about  two  iiuhes  square,  autl  put  iniu 
a  wootlen  bowl  and   chopped  with  a  chopping 


knife  until  the  pieces  are  about  the  size  of  «n 
Indian  corn.  'The  next  process  is  scalding, 
which  is  done  by  putting  t!ie  curd  into  a  slrainei 
and  putting  it  into  a  kettle  of  hot  wliey,  heated 
to  1526  degrees  and  no  more,  fur  if  the  whey  i> 
too  hot  it  will  ruin  the  cheese  and  make  it  hard 
and  dry.  NV  bile  in  the  whey  it  must  be  stirred 
with  the  I'.and  until  the  whole  is  equilly  heated. 
it  is  then  taken  out  and  put  into  the  cheese  bask- 
•'t  over  a  tub,  and  a  sudicient  quantity  of  clean 
fine  salt  thoroughly  mixed  with  it  to  give  it  a 
nigh  salt  flivour,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is 
hardly  hlortd  warm,  then  the  corners  of  the 
itruinerare  twisted  together  as  before,  when  it 
is  put  into  the  hoop  designed  for  the  purpose, 
and  placed  into  the  press  and  pressed  in  this  in- 
■.tance,  with  the  aveiage  weight  of  about  100  lbs. 
to  every  ten  pound* of  curd  :  to  remain  about  hall 
an  hour  in  the  press,  then  taken  out  and  turned 
in  the  hoop  and  replaced  in  the  press,  and  add 
ahout  one  third  to  the  weight  in  pressing  or  press 
It  one  tiiird  harder  than  before,  and  let  it  re- 
main ahout  three  hours;  then  it  is  taken  out 
and  placed  in  a  clean  tine  linen  cloth,  (pains 
■if-.ould  be  taken  that  the  cloth  be  perfectly 
snioothe  and  no  riiikles  in  it.)  it  is  put  again  in- 
to the  hoop  and  pressed  for  forty-eight  hours, 
being  taken  out  and  turned  once  during  the 
time.  At  this  pressing  about  one  third  additional 
weight  must  be  added — it  is  then  taken  out  and 
uiltid,  and  put  on  the  shelf  to  cure,  where  it 
must  be  turned,  rubbed  and  oiled  at  least  every 
twenty-four  hours  until  it  is  thoroughly  cured. 

My  method  of  preparing  the  oil  1  use  on 
Cheese,  is  as  follows,  tiz  : — I  put  the  whey  1 
scald  the  curd  in,  into  a  tub  and  let  it  stand  aijout 
24  flours  and  an  oil  arises  on  the  surface,  which 
1  skim  off  and  put  into  a  kettle  and  simmer  it 
over  a  moderate  fire,  when  the  sediment  will 
settle  to  the  bottom,  and  1  pour  off  a  oeautiful 
pure  oil,  which  is  {!■  fur  use.  For  painting 
cheese  1  make  use  of  tiie  best  Spanish  annat- 
to. I  would  here  take  the  liberty  tu  remark, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  ot  the  counterieil 
ripanisii  annatto,  manufactured  in  this  country 
and  is  good  tor  noliiing  ;  and  il  appears  to  thosi 
»vho  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ar 
tide,  to  oe  of  good  quality,  and  the  people 
have  been  much  imposed  upon  with  it,  for  the 
last  ten  years.  I  ake  eight  ounces  of  Spanisti 
.innatto,  or  in  proportion  as  may  be  wanted, 
and  put  it  into  three  gallons  of  weak  lye,  made 
from  pot  or  common  ashes,  and  uoil  it  until  it 
dissolves  and  becomes  of  a  bright  yellow  co- 
I'lur — thus  it  may  be  put  into  the  mull  as  be- 
fore described.  To  prepare  the  rennet  to  pat 
into  the  cheese,  i  takt;  ilie  calf's  second  sto 
liiach  immediately  alter  the  calf  is  killed,  and 
i.ike  out  the  contents,  wmcn  is  called  curd, 
which  1  do  not  save,  as  it  is  of  no  use,  (as  sonu 
iiave  inisiakenly  supposed,)  as  by  using  it  the 
ciieese  is  iiijured  ttiereby.  1  riiice  tne  Liag  cleaij 
in  cold  water  and  rut)  it  all  over  witli  tine  salt 
.ind  lay  it  away  tu  dry  ;  when  dry  1  tnak.  abuui 
one  gallon  oi  brine  to  each  bag,  tiy  mixing  as 
.nuch  clean  alum  salt  wiiii  nut  water  us  the 
..diur  will  dissolve,  and  after  the  brine  is  cool 
I  put  iL  in  the  bag,  and  when  it  has  soaked  se- 
veral days  it  will  bi-  fit  tor  use. 

l.iioN  vilU  ilUKLliERr. 


fViuchesler,  Liichjif.u  CouHti/,  I 
uniieclicui,  Z-Jih  ^rlarcii  1621.     .J 


FOR    THli    AMK.1UC.4.N     TAKMEK. 

ON  PKAR  TRKKS. 
^^'e  li.id,  Mr  I'Alifor,  some  weeks  ago  a  coin- 
iniinicaiion  from  my  friend  Sylvanus  (I  call  him 
friend  because  we  frequently  agree  in  notions) 
on  the  subject  of  the  cause  of  decay  in  Pear 
trees.  This  paper  I  have  mislaid,  but  as  he 
stated  a  fact  not  generally  known  respecting  the 
pear  tree  in  that  communication,  and  as  I  con- 
sider it  a  duty  each  member  owes  the  agricultu- 
ral or  horticultural  community  to  support  tlio 
truth  of  such  facts  when  in  their  power,  I  take 
the  liberty  also  of  stating  a  fact  in  corrohoratioi* 
of  his  fact ;  but  I  do  not  assent  to  his  reasoning 
on  the  subject. 

About  18  years  ago  I  projected  a  considera- 
ble fruitery  on  one  side  of  my  garden,  in  which 
the  choicest  fruit  from  New-York  and  this  state 
is  assembled.  At  the  time  Pear  trees  were  re- 
gulai  ly  planted  (>n  the  grouod,  at  near  distances 
for  such  trees  ;  and  betvve'ii  them  was  planted 
each  vvay.  Peach  trees,  and  I  supposeil  as  the 
latter  were  of  quick  growth  and  short  lived, 
that  they  would  have  their  day  on  the  ground, 
before  the  pears  would  cirne  on  ;  but  in  this 
I  was  mistaken;  the  Piach  trees  are  still  nearly 
all  alive  ;  but  the  pears  grew  up  so  quick  as  to 
injure  (heirbsaring  and  quality  of  fruit  mate- 
rially. The  ground  is  literally  covered  with 
trees,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  as  my 
friend  says,  that  the  Pear  trees  are  exceedingly 
healthy  and  vigorous,  having  never  yet  lost  "a 
tree  nor  a  limb  until  last  year  a  single  limb. 
This  has  been  a  subject  of  remark  in  this  neigh- 
aourhood,  where  there  has  been  considerable 
havoc  among  the  valuable  pears.  Several  gen- 
tlemen also  ol  yi.ur  city  have  seen  them  with 
surprise  and  admiration.  Sylvanus,  if  I  recol- 
lect right,  ascribes  the  prosperity  of  his  trees,  to 
scions  and  other  shady  slmbbery,  which  he  sup- 
poses, takes  oli'  the  too  great  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  consequently  subtracts  or  prevents 
what  he  supposes  would  be  superabundant  jui- 
ces, from  the  trees.  I  have  ascribed  my  suc- 
cess to  a  ditltfrent  cause,  to  wit,  to  shadi'  alone ; 
and  1  have  concluded  that  the  destruction  is 
done  by  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  not  upon  the  tree, 
bat  upon  the  earth  and  roo<s,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself  Three  years  aj^o  one  of  my  trees 
.■standing  03  the  outer  edge  of  the  ground,  in  a 
very  severe  drought,  was  suddenly  struck  appa- 
rently as  dead  as  if  it  had  been  cut  down;  at 
least  the  whole  leaves  assumed  precisely  the 
same  fallen  appearance.  As  soon  as  I  disco- 
vered it,  I  had  the  earth  for  some  distance 
round  the  tree  well  watered  at  night,  then  co- 
vered with  a  cart  load  of  sea  weed,  and  again 
watered,  and  the  tree  again  soon  recovered  its 
health  and  vigour,  and  so  continued: — FroTi 
these  facts,  if  neither  Sylvanus  nor  I  have 
\i^n  practical  conclusions,  somebody  else 
perhaps  may. 

ENQUIRER. 
April   3d,   1821. 


CHE.\P  METilUD  O  ■  KAllE.SING  C.tTTLB, 

Communicated  by  Mr.  .Xalhan  Landon.    oj  liitchfielj. 

Th.re  la  a  way  to  fatten  citUt,  in  tne  absence  of 
tile  common  means  scarcely  inferior  to  the  best,  as 
ill-    filb.VMig  instances  will  prove.     I   fatted   an  ox 
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*iicl  a  three  year  old  heif'i-r  the  winter  post,  witlioiit 
•■ither  corn  or  potatoes,  for  less  expens?  than  even 
^hat  oF  common  kcepins^,  hy  a  preparation  of  cut 
straw,  Sec.  as  follows  :  —  l  boiled  about  two  quarts  of 
flaxseed  and  sprinkled  on  to  cut  straw,  which  had 
been  previously  scalded  and  seasoned  with  salt,  to- 
gether with  some  oU-cuke  and  oatmeal,  working  them 
together  in  a  tub  with  a  short  pitchfork,  tdl  the 
whole  becomes  an  oily  mush.  I  fattened  tlic  heifer 
first.  She  was  of  the  common  size,  and  m  good  or- 
der to  winter.  I  gave  her  about  three  pecks,  which 
she  eat  voraciously  ;  and  in  the  course  of  four  days, 
when  the  seed  was  g^one,  she  was  visibly  altered 
fed  her  regularly  in  this  way  about  two  months, 
which  time  she  had  eaten  about  one  bushel  of  boiled 
flaxseed,  with  the  other  ingredients  in  proportion 
when  she  was  butchered.  She  weighed  SS'i  pounds, 
84  lbs.  of  which  was  tallow.  She  would  not  have 
sold  before  fittening,  fur  more  than  SIS;  I  sold  two 
quarters  of  her  for  S  18  13  cents.  She  cost  nie  not  more 
than  $  10,  exclusive  of  the  hay  she  eat  which  was 
chiefly  scalded  as  above.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1 
began  with  the  ox  I  fed  him  about  three  months, 
but  not  altogether  so  well  as  I  did  the  heifer.  He 
digested  about  one  pint  of  boiled  flaxseed  a  d:iy  prepar 
cd  as  above,  which  I  suppose  formed  half  the  fat  in 
these  two  cattle  The  ox  was  short,  measured  seven 
feet,  two  inches,  and  when  killed  weighed  1082  lbs 
and  180  lbs.  of  tallow.  He  cost  me  while  fattening 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  : — he  had  previously  cost  me 
tliirty  five  cents.  My  net  gain  in  fattening  these  two 
cattle  was  more  than  all  {  have  cleared  before  in 
fattening  oxen  and  cows  in  15  years,  and  this  is  owing 
I  think  chiefly  to  the  use  of  flaxseed.  I  never  fatten 
ed  cattle  that  appeared  so  calm,  so  hoarty,  and  diges- 
ted  all  their  fare  with  so  much  natural  ease  and  regu 
larity  as  these.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the 
above  preparation  to  the  attention  of  farmers,  as  a 
good  substitute  for  corn  I  kept  my  cows  on  it  alone 
in  the  month  of  March,  for  one  third  the  expense  of 
hay.  It  makes  rich  milk  and  excellent  butter— -far 
mers  !— by  a  proper  attention  to  economy,  one  half  of 
our  corn  may  be  saved,  to  produce  abundance  in  th 
land,  and  your  garners  shall  overflow  with  oil  and  fat- 
ness. I  shall  pursue  this  method  of  feeding,  and  en- 
deavor to  improve  it !  — and  trust  I  shall  yet  be  ena- 
bled to  say,  the  half  has  not  been  told. 

[.flgricitl:ural  Almanac, 

For  the  Jimerican  Farmer, 
REMEDY  FOR  SORE  EYES. 

\_FROM    A    FEMALE    C0RRESP0NOEN7'.'] 

1  have  lately  seen  an  application  for  sore 
eyes,  rapid  in  its  good  effects,  and  so  simple 
and  cheap,  that  the  poorest  and  most  iffnoratit 
can  obtain  it.  Take  small  sticks  of  sassafras, 
split  in  four  pieces — put  them  in  a  vessel  with 
cold  and  fresh  spring  water— they  impart  a 
glutinous  matter  to  the  water — wash  sore  eyes 
in  this  liquid,  which  cures  them  without  smart- 
ing or  heat — the  poor  sutfer  most  from  this  dis- 
ease. E.  P.  C. 


BALTIMORE,    FRID/VY,    APRIL    13th,    1821. 


OCT  Cattle  Show  and  Fain.— The  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society,  have  resolved  to  hold  their  next  stat. 
ed  meeting  in  June,  at  the  Maryland  Tavern,  four 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Frederick  turnpike  road. 

Premiums  will  then  be  awarded,  and  publickly  dis- 
tributed— to  consist  of  various  pieces  of  silver  plate, 
for  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  51st  Number  and  2nd 
vol.  of  the  Farmer. 

All  persons  having  live  stock  of  any  kind  to  sell, 
and  those  wishmg  to  buy,  are  invited  to  attend— as 
an  auctioneer  will  be  employed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society,  to  conduct  the  sale  of  such  as  the  owners 
may  wish  to   have  sold  at  publick  sale.— Farmers 


elves 


will  have  it  then  in  their  po«'er  to  supply  th 
with  choice  stock  of  every  description. 

The  Soc'ety  will  dme  together— and  all  persons  de- 
sirous of  joining  it,  will  make  application  at  the  meet- 
ing above  mentioned — The  annual  subscription  is  bui 
S2--.\  more  particular  detail  will  be  given  hereafter. 


Qj»  Bair.p  Notice  of  the  male  animals  already  pro- 
cured, and  now  ready  fer  service,  on  the  Kditor's 
Stock  Farm,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  which  has  alrea- 
dy been  explained,  for  improving  the  various  species 
of  live  stoek. 

lI(iK.SF.s/or  Parade,  for  the  Turf,  and  Jor  Harness.— 
CLIFTO.N,  a  very  beautiful  chesnut  sorrel  colored 
Stall  on,  ne.tr  16  hands  high,  and  6  years  old,  bred  by 
Joseph  Le«is,  Esq.  of  Virginia;- of  this  horse.  Col. 
'I'aylor  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  his  pedigree  it 
equal  to  that  of  any  horse  in  the  United  States— and 
the  horse  himself  has  been  examined,  and  pronounced 
uncommonly  fine,  by  some  of  the  best  judges  in  this 
state.  He  covers  at  g25,  to  be  discharged  by  the 
payment  of  S'^,  if  sent  with  the  mare. 

For  ilic  Saddle,  and  for  hard  service  on  the  Roads — 
YOUNG  TO.VI— The  great  excellence  of  this  breed  of 
horses /o)'  tlie  Saddle,  is  generally  known — for  variety 
and  pleasantness  of  gait,  for  hardiness  of  constitution 
and  dength  of  life,  they  are  believed  to  be  without 
equal  in  America — being  considered  as  in  their  prime 
at  an  age,  when  other  horses  are  worn  out.  The  one 
t  have  procured,  was  bred  by  Cornelius  Howard,  F,sq, 
He  w;i9  got  by  Judge  Winchester's  old  Tom,  and  his 
dam  by  Mr.  William  Owings'  horse,  called  Patiuck 
ToK,  out  of  the  fine  riding  mare  of  Colonel  Nicholas 
Ituxton  Moore. — Young  Tom  was  5  years  old  the 
5th  of  this  month — and  exhibits  in  great  perfection, 
the  points  which  characterise  the  breed  of  wliich  he 
is  the  true  and  almost  sole  surving  representative. — 
Young  Tom,  will  cover  at  §12,  to  be  discharged  by 
the  payment  of  gS,  if  sent  with  the  mare. 

Jacks— SANCHO,  14  hands  high,  selected  at  M^lti, 
by  an  officer  of  the  navy.  Of  this  Jack,  James  N.abb, 
F.sq.  of  Talbot  County,  says,  "  he  is  by  far  the  best 
"  covering  Jack,  and  his  mules  the  largest  I  ever  saw 
"  They  are  more  than  15  hands  high,  by  small  marcs 
"  which  continued  at  hard  service  in  the  plough 
"  during  the  whole  summer,"  Sancho  is  eight  years 
old,  and  covers  at  §12,  to  be  discharged  by  the  pay- 
ment of  §8  if  sent  with  the  mare. 

These  animals  will  all  stand  at  the  same  places,  on 
the  same  days.  These  places  and  days  will  hereaf- 
ter be  more  particularly  designated  — in  the  mean 
time  they  will  be  at  the  Maryland  Tavern,  on  the 
Frederick  Turnpike,  on  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Sa- 
turdays ;  and  a;  Wood.n's  Tavern,  liovanstown,  on 
.Mondays,  Tuesdavs,and  Wednesdays. 
Bulls.— .MARK  ANTHONY,  a fiill  blord  d  Ald.rney 
Bull,  2  years  old — the  breed  remarkable  for  the  rich- 
ness of  their  mi'/fc— will  be  let  to  cows  at  my  farm  at 
Bovally,  at  g3  each,  to  be  sent  with  the  cow. 

Bulls  of  the  Teeswater  and  Devon  breeds  will  be 
provided  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  weeks,  and  a 
more  particuUar  account  will  then  be  given.  The 
public  may  be  assured  of  having  these  breeds  in  their 
genuine  purili/  at  my  Stock  Farm. 

Statement  of  the  -weight  of  eijf  Persian  squashes,  the 
produce  of  a  single  seed,  planted  in  the  garden  at 
Tulip  Hill,    West  River: 

No.  I     weighed     176  pounds 


No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  6 


120 

80 

76 

50 

10 

Total  512  pounds. 


ERnATtiM.— Tn  the  2d  line,  of  the  3d  paragraph,   of 
the  second  column,  of  the   last  page,  for  men^s,  read 

mere. 

Baltimore,  .Ipril  13, 1821. 
PRICES  CURIJENT. 
Flour,  from  the  wagons,  3  6Si  to  g^  73—  Whiskeij, 
rom  do  21  cts  per  ^aWaw—Hay,  per  ton  gl?— 6'(r<jw, 


§7- Wheat,  red  70  cts— White  do  7o  to  7 5  cXs— Bar. 

leij,  45  to  50  — Wharf  Oats,  25  cts Potato  do.  for  seed, 

45  cts— C's'ii,  white,  28  to  28J— yellow,  26—Codfsh, 
per  quinial,  wiiolesale  83,  retail  do.  g4— N.Eng-.  Btans 
per  bushel,  SI  12]— do.  Peas,  75  cts— Ground  Plas- 
ter per  ton  b  iiO,  per  barrel,  gl  45,  per  bushel,  35, 
Ml  the  stone  per  ton,  g5  50— New-Orleans  Sugar,  g8 
75  to  10— Musrovaclo,  do.  g7  50  to  9  2.5 — American 
trhile  Lead,  Sl2  50 — Ground,  do.  813  a  14— /^m- 
seed  Oil,  75  cis—Fi-alhers,  40  to  45  cts — N.  E.  Potatoes, 
retaU  62A  cts  pr  bu. — 16  head  very  choice  Cattle  from 
a  large  drove,  wrre  purchased  the  last  week  by  Mr. 
John  Rusk,  from  Mr.  George  Cunningham,  of  South 
Branch,  at  gS  50— Common  cattle  selling  for  g5  56- 
Beef,  prime  pieces,  8  to  10  cts — corn /Jee/,  7  cts — 
.Mutton,  a  to  10  cts— Warns,  10  to  12  els— Middlings,  3 
to  10  cts— Butter,  M-Xo  25  cts-Eggs,  12J  c-ts-Cheese, 
8  to  10  cts.pr  lb.  — 'ynr,  gl  62i-Soft  Turpentine,  gi 
—Pitch,  ^2i  —  Rosin,  common  1|— bright  do.  g3  per 
barrel, —  Varnish,  25  cXs.— Spirits  turpentine,  33  cts. 
per  gal. — Cotton,  good  Upland,  13to  15  cts. per  lb-— 
Rice,  3  a  35  cts.— ship  and  flooring  Plank,  g25  to  27. 
Shingles,  best  6^  a  $7     com,  #3  a  4j  p.  M.—  Oak;  wood, 

g4  50 — Hickory,  gS   per  cord Clover,    seed  g5— 

Am.  Orchard,  grass  do.  g4  — Eng.  do,  do.  or  Cocksfoot, 
do.  f)S,— Herds,  do  %i—Sanfoin,  per  bushel  gS — \1H- 
let,  do.  g2 — Lucent,    62  cents  per  lb — Sweet  Scented 

I'ernal  grass,  150  cents Trefoil,    50  cents  per  pound 

— Rata  Baga,  50  ct^nXs— Mangle  ll'urtzet,  175  cents 
pound — Cabbage  seed,  2  to  g6  per  pound — Cauli- 
Jlower,  75  to  100  cts.  per  oz. — spring  Tares,  g8  per 
bushel— /'eas,  25  to  37^>  cts  per  quart— short  orange 
Cari-ot,  12*  cts. — Parsnip,  12^  cts. — Lettuce,  25  cents 
—Raddish,  12J  to  20  cts-  Beet  20  cents— //roco/e, 
31  to  too  cXs.— Cucumber,  37  to  50  cts  per  oz. — 
Turnip  seed,  50  to  125  els  per  lb. —  Chicory,  75  cents 
per  pound — Rape,  12^  cents  do — large  Amsterdam 
Cabbage  for  cattle,  25  cents  per  oz — Irish  Fnrz  or 
ff'ins,  g2  per  pound — Bush  and  Pall  Beans,  6i  to  23 
cents  per  quart — New  York  premium  Ploughs  of 
sizes  from  7  togl6 — Box  Churns,  8  to  g9  —  Drill 
Machines,  10  togll — Bennet's  broad  cast  .Machine 
for  sowing  Clover,  Turnip,  and  Grass  Seeds,  gl8 — 
Expanding  Cultivators,  %\5—Post  .itigurs,  5  to  S9 
-Flexible  Tubes,  to  relieve  cattle  when  hoven  or 
choaked,  with  gags,  the  pair  g5— Corn  Shellers,  20 
to  )^2S—Tur7tip  Scoop.'!,  50  cents  each. — large  2  horse 
Connecticut  Ploughs,  iron  mould  boards,  gll — do.  do. 
wood,  iO^. -small  Ploughs,  do.  g7  50. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Richmond,  4th  .ipril,  1821. 
[Communicated  for  the  American  Farmer.] 
Toiacco   is    fully    and   freely  in  the  market  here — 
say  from   50   to    100  hhds.    selling  daily  at  the  ware- 
houses-lowest   grade    that   passes,  g  5 — decent,  6  to 
"■,6i— and  ^00(7  to>ie,  7  to  glO. 

Prices  ofv'jol  in  JVewYork  ,   on  the  '3il  instant. 
Common  Wool,  40  cents 

Half  blooded  Merino,         45 
3-4         do  do  50  to  55 

7-8        do  do  60  to  62  1-2 

Full  blooded  70. 

Washed  on  the  baek  before  shearing. 


EXILE, 

The  Imported  Cleveland  Bay,  will  take  ten  Mares 
this  season  more  than  the  proprietor's.  He  is  rising 
two  years  old,  and  is  now  about  15^  hands  high.  It 
is  the  cross  of  this  breed  of  horses  with  the  blooded 
mare,  that  produces  the  old  English  Hunter.  Thirty 
dollars,  which  must  be  brought  with  the  mare,  is  the 
price  of  covering.  There  is  no  pasturage,  but  grain  ■. 
will  be  furnished  at  tlie  neighbourhood  price. 

GEORGE  H.VUPT,  Manager. 
TuscAiioBA,  near  Bucky's  town,  ^ 

IVedenck  County.      ^ 


Printed  every  Friday  at  g4  per  aiuuim,  ihr  JOHN  S, 
SKINNER,  Editor,  by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  at  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere-strects,  Bal- 
tiraore,  where  every  description  of  Book  and  Job 
Printing  is  executed— Orders  from  a  distance  for 
Printing  and  Binding,  with  proper  directions, 
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HOKTICULTUKE. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
THE  TRANSAC  I  IONS  OK  THE 

Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

TOIS.  I.  II.   AND  III. 

The  origin.^l  state  of  most  of  those  vegetables 
whicli  occupy  the  attention  of  the  horticulturist  is  un- 
known ;  and  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  native  coun- 
try, and  existence  in  a  wild  state,  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  our  plants,  such  as  wheat,  &c.  We  know, 
however,  that  improved  flowers  and  fruits  are  the 
produce  of  improved  culture,  and  that  the  offspring;- 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  partakes  of  the  character 
of  its  parent  Tlie  Crab  has  been  thus  converted 
into  the  Golden  pippin  ;  and  many  excellent  varieties 
of  the  Plum  boast  no  other  parent  than  the  Sloe.  Yet, 
till  lately,  few  experiments  have  been  made,  the  ob. 
jects  of  which  have  been  new  productions  of  this  na- 
ture ;  and  nearly  every  amelior.ated  variety  appears  to 
have  been  the  offspring  of  accident,  or  of  culture  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes  :  An  extensive  field  of  dis- 
covery is  still  therefore  open  to  the  scientific  horticul 
turist.  Societies  for  improvements  in  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  all  branches  of  agriculture,  have  been  long 
since  founded  ;  but  it  was  not  till  within  these  few 
years  that  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was.es- 
tablisbed,  for  the  encouragement  of  (hardening.  .Judg- 
ing from  the  past  exertions  of  this  Society,  we  may 
hope  tliat  in  a  very  short  time  we  shall  have  to  record 
improvements  and  discoveries  of  considerable  impor- 
tance :  as,  till  within  a  few  years,  Horticulture  was 
left  to  the  common  gardener,  who,  in  general  impli- 
citly followed  the  routme  of  his  predecessor. 

Fruit,  as  an  article  of  general  food  in  this  country, 
is  comparatively  used  in  very  small  quantities  Yet 
it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  in  those  seasons  when  it  has  been  abundant, 
the  inhabitants  have  been  far  from  healthy.  Of  the 
different  varieties  cultivated  for  common  purposes, 
most  are  of  inferior  Cjuality,  and  the  produce  of  ex- 
hausted or  unheilthy  parents  :  Hitherto  little  care 
has  been  taken  (except  m  the  gardens  of  the  rich)  to 
procure  the  better  sorts  of  truittrecs,  or  to  renew 
the  worn  out  trees  which  so  generally  incumber  the 
gardens  of  our  cottagers.  .\  good  sort,  however,  is 
as  easy  of  cultivation  as  an  austere  or  barren  variety  ; 
and  one  of  the  principal  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  is  the 
distribution  of  scions  of  new  varieties,  as  well  as  o; 
the  scarcer  sorts  already  known.  Much  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  done  ;  already  the  taste  for  horticul- 
ture has  increased  ;  and  the  spirit  of  liberality, 
and  the  desire  of  communication,  is  rapidly  taking 
place  of  the  mean  and  selfi.sh  desire  of  cemcealmenv 
so  prevalent  amongst  collectors  and  virtuosi  of  all 
descriptions. 

As  an  article  of  luxury,  much  fine  fruit  is  produced 
in  this  country  ;  but  owing  to  the  little  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  mode  of  raising  It,  and 
the  small  and  uncertain  demand  for  it  wheti  produced, 
it  is  one  of  the  nii  st  expensive  articles  at  the  table  : 
yet  perhaps  there  are  few  luxuries  so  sought  after 
by  oiir  countr>  men  on  the  Continent  ;  and,  amongst 
their  estimates  of  the  co  nparalive  difl'erence  of  cost, 
none  seems  to  surprise  them  so  much,  as  that  of  the 
prices  of  fruit  in  England  and  in  France  Pvery  one 
who  has  been  on  the  Continent  returns  with  stories  of 
the  number  of  pearlies  and  pears  purchased  in  Franca 
f.r  a  frar.c  ;  oi-  o/  tie  still  larger  quantities  of  figs 
»nd  grapes  procured  in  Italy  for  the  same  price.    Our 


climate  forbids  us  to  hope  to  rival  our  more  lortuiiate  oi  horiiculiure  Al!  pluiils  have  a  tendency  to  adapt 
noighbours  in  the  growth  of  out-doors  fruit;  yet  their  lialnts  to  the  climate  m  which  art  or  accident 
much  is  to  be  expected  froin  the  production  of  more  places  tin  m-  'Ihus  the  I'ear,  which  is  probably  a 
hardy  varieties,  vihich  will  better  withstand  the  chil-inative  of  the  seuihern  parts  of  Europe,  has  so  na- 
ling  effects  of  our  tardy  springs  and  ungenial  sum-|luralizcd  itself  In  Britain,  as  in  some  instances  to 
niers,  and  also  from  the  improved  and  more  econonii-]r:pen  its  fruit  in  the  early  part  even  of  an  unfavourable 
cal  construction  and  management  of  our  forcing-  ."summer ;  and  the  Crab  has,  in  the  same  manner, 
houses.  IJy  some  it  is  conceived,  that  the  coldness: adapted  its  habits  to  the  frozen  regions  of  .Siberia '; 
nd  the  dampness  of  our  climate  render  fruit  an  unfit  but  either  of  these  fruits  imported  in  their  cultivated 


article  of  food.  To  this  we  do  not  agree.  Others  also 
may  have  an  objection  to  any  diminution  in  the  quan 
tity  of  roast  beef  eaten  by  John  Bull,  lest  any  altera 
tion  should  take  place  in  his  national  character  ;  but 
we  are  willing  the  experiment  should  be  tried,  leaving 
these  alchymists  in  the  mean  time  to  the  undividecl 
enjoyment  of  their  roasted  crabs  and  sloes  It  may 
be  observed,  that  the  introduction  of  fruit  as  an  arti- 
cle of  consumption  aniongst  the  poor,  is  not  now  likely 
to  diminish  their  quota  of  toast  beef: — the  poor-laws, 
the  taxes,  our  wars,  and  the  '  transition  state'  from 
war  to  peace,  have  effectually  done  that  long  ago 

The  Horticultural  Society  has  a  garden  in  the  vici- 
nity of  London,  established  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment:  and  from  this  much  useful  information 
has  been  already  procured.  In  France  agriculture 
is  considered  to  have  derived  considerable  advantages 
from  the  establishment  of  the  JartUn  iles  Phrnies  ,-  and 
more  than  equal  advantages  may  be  expected  to  arise  in 
this  country,  where  the  cultivators  are  in  general 
much  more  enlightened,  and  always  preparcel  to  in- 
troduce improvements  of  every  kind-'  We  have 
chosen  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty for  notice,  that  we  may  lay  beibre  our  readers 
some  of  the  modern  improvements  in  Gardening  :  in 
doing  which,  we  shall  pursue  no  particular  plan  ;  but 
select  from  the  different  volumes  before  us,  those 
parts  which  we  think  will  be  most  amusing. 

I-  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  two 
papers  of  J\lr.  7'  Jl.  Knight,  (the  President  of  the 
Society),  on  the  motion  of  sap  in  trees  j  -j-  and  the 
result  of  this  was,  ■  that  the  sap  is  absorbed  from  the 
'  soil  by  the  bark  of  the  roots,  and  carried  upwards 
'  by  the  alburnum  of  the  root,  trunk,  and  branches  ; 
'  that  it  passes  through  the  central  vessels  into  the 
'succulent  matter  of  the  annual  shoot,  the  leafstalk, 
'  and  leaf;  and  that  it  is  returned  to  the  bark  through 
'  certain  vessels  of  the  leaf  stalk,  and  descending 
'  through  the  bark,  contributes  to  the  process  of 
'  forming  the  wood.' 

The  work  before  us  contains  several  curious  papers 
by  the  same  author,  on  the  subject  of  A'egetable 
Physiology,  and  some  ingenious  applications  of  the 
result  of  his   experiments    to  the  practical  purposes 

*  We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  remark,  that  the 
Roy^l  Gardens  at  Kew  partake  of  none  of  the  liberali- 
ty of  the  Experimental  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  —Not  a  single  plant  raised  there  isdistrihut- 
ed— all  access  is  denied,  except  the  liberty  to  run 
through  the  gardens  at  the  pan  de  charge,  with  a  la- 
bourer at  your  heels  The  great  misfortune  however 
s,  that  these  gardens  being  considered  as  the  public 
botanical  gardens  of  the  kingdom,  all  seeds  of  rare 
plants,  8cc.  are  sent  there,  and  are  therefore  lost  to 
the  public  —But,  fortunalelj,  t|je  •Horticulinral  So- 
ciety is  not  within  the  witSeViiig  and  banefiil  influence 
of  Gov.  rnme  nt  Patronjige  ; .  and  it  will,  we  hope, 
therefore  flourish  If  a  jnmisterial  m-mber  could 
ask  of  Lord  Sidmouth  tli^- appointment  of  the  gar- 
dener, the  secretary,  or  the  very  porter  or  hou<ekeep- 
er  to  the  Society,  we  should  expect  little  good  to  arise 
from  its  mstitution,  except  to  those  who  enjoyed  the 
sflaiy. 

t  Vol.  V.  p.  92. 


state  from  happier  climates,  are  often  found  incapa- 
ble of  acquiring  maturity,  even  when  trained  to  a 
south  wall. 

As  the  pear  and  crab  tree  have  acquired  the  poth- 
ers of  ripening  their  fruit  in  climates  much  colder 
than  those  m  wliieli  they  are  placed  by  nature,  ground 
IS  afforded  (observes  Mr.  Knight)  to  expect  that 
the  vine  and  the  pear  tree  may  be  made  to  adapt 
their  habits  to  our  cliinate,  so  as  to  ripen  their  fruits 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  or  the  reflexion  of  a 
wall,  though  hitherto  but  little  h.as  been  done  to  learn 
the  mode  of  culture  best  calculated  to  produce  these 
changes  :  But  the  experiments  of  that  gentleman  alrea- 
ely  show,  that  as  fine  varieties,  or  nearly  so,  of  fruit, 
may  he  raised  in  thii  country,  as  any  which  have 
been  imported. 

Variety  is  the  constant  attendant  on  cultivation  ; 
and,  in  the  offspring,  is  constantly  seen,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  character  of  the  parent  from  which 
they  spring. 

Early  maturity  and  hardiness  are  the  two  qualities 
which  the  cold  and  unsteady  climate  of  England  ren- 
eler  most  desirable  in  the  production  of  new  va<-leties. 
'  If  two  plants  of  vine  were  obtained  from  cuttings 
'  of  the  same  tree,  and  placed  during  successive  sea. 
'  sons,  the  one  to  vegetate  on  the  banks  of  the  Uhine 

•  the  other  on  those  of  the  J\7/e,  and  both  subsequently 
'  transplanted  in  early  spring  to  a  climate  similar  to  Ita- 

'  ly,-.that  which  hacl  adapted  its  habits  to  a  cold  climate 
'  would  instantly  vegetate,  whilst  the  other  would  re- 
'  mam  torpid  Tlie  same  occurs  in  our  hot-houses. 
'  A  plant  accustomed  to  'he  temperature  of  the  open 

•  air  will,  on  being  introduced  into  a  hot-house,  vege- 
tate  strongly  in   December,    whilst  a  plant  sprung- 

'  from  a  cutting  of  the  same  stock,  but  habituat  d  to 
'  the  temperature  of  the  stove,  remains  apparently 
'  lifeless.  The  powers,  therefore,  of  plants  habituat- 
I  ed  to  cold  climates,  are  more  easily  brought  into 
'  action,  or  more  excitable;  and  as  every  qi'iality  in 
'  plants  become  hereditary,  when  the  causes  whirh 
'first  gave  existence  to  these  qualities  continue  to 
'  operate,— it   follows  that    their  seedling    offspring 

•  have  a  constant  tendency  to  adapt  their  liabits  to  any 
'  climate  in  which  art  or  accident  places  them.  But 
'  the  influence  of  climate  will  depend  probably  less 
'  on  the  aggregate  quantity  of  heat  in  each  country 
'  than  Its  distribution  in  each  season  Thus,  the  ag! 
'  gregate  temperature  of  England,  and  those  parts  of 
'  Russia  that  are  under  the  same  parallels  nf  latitude 
'  probably  does  not  dliTer  very  consirierahly  ;  but  in 
'  the  latter,  the  summers  are  exceedingly  hot,  and  the 
'  rioters  intensely  cold  In  the  spring,  great  degrees 
'  of  heat  suddenly  operate  on  plants  which  have'been 
'  exposed  to  intense  cold,  in  which  excltabililv  has 
'  been  accumulating  during  a   long  period  of  almost 

total  inaction,  and  the  progress  of  vegetation  is  con- 
'  seq^iently  extremely  rapid.' 

Tliese  principles  anel  facts  are  the  grounds  on 
which  Mr.  Knight  commenced  his  attempts  to  pro- 
duce trees  whicli  shouhl  ripen  their  fruits  earlier  than 
usuaf  An  apple  tre-;  was  trained  to  a  south  wall 
and  the  hianciies  were  in  the  winter  detached  and  re- 
moved to  as  great  a  distance  from  it  as  their  stems 
would  admit,  in  order  that  the  greatest  quantitv  of 
excitability  might  accumulate  bv  the  inaction  of  the 
tree  ;  and,  in  the  succeedmj;  spring,  when  the  flower 
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buas  Dcgari  to  appear,  tliv,-  by:.  .i:n-.c  were  again  tiaji. 
ed  to  the.  wall ;  tlie  blossoms  sioii  espande  1,  iind  pro 
duced  fruit  which  early  attained  perfect  maturity; 
and  the  seeds  from  their  fruits  afforded  plants  vvhicli, 
partaking  of  the  quality  of  llie  parent,  ripeneii  tlieir  fruit 
very  considerably  e<r~lier  than  other  trees  raised  at  the 
same  time  from  seeds  of  the  same  fruit  tdach  had  gro'.un 
in  the  orchard  :  this,  of  course,  must  be  considered 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Knight's  theory. 
Neiriy  every  plant,  the  existence  of  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  summer,  admits  of  two  modes  of  pro- 
pagation, viz.  by  division  of  its  plants,  and  hy  seed. 
13y  the  first,  an  individual  plant  is  divided  into  many, 
each  af  which,  in  its  leaves,  its  flowers  and  iVuit,  per- 
manently retains,  in  every  respect,  the  character  of 
the  ori^^inal  stock  ;  no  new  life  is  generated  ;  and  the 
graft,  the  layer,  and  cutting,  appear  to  possiiss,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  youth  and  vigour,  age  or  debility, 
of  tiie  plant  of  which  they  once  formed  a  part.  No 
permanent  improvement,  therefore,  can  be  derived 
from  a  graft  or  cutting,  which  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  parent  tree.  On  the  contrary,  seedling  plants 
of  every  cultivated  species  sport  in  endless  variety  ; 
and  it  is  by  a  selection  from  these  only,  that  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  each  species  of  plant  or  fru.t 
can  be  looked  to. 

II.  The  progressive  influence  of  decay  upon  old 
varieties  of  fruit-trees  is  now  admitted  ;  and  the 
general  law  of  Nature  seems  to  be,  that  no  living  or- 
ganized substance  shall  exist  beyond  a  limited  term. 
The  diseased  appearance  of  young  grafted  tn-es,  par- 
ticularly of  the  golden  pippin,  strongly  confirms  this 
position,  although  we  are  not  willing  to  suppose  that, 
like  the  supplemental  noses  of  Taliaotius,  the  grafts 
are  to  drop  off  the  stocks  on  the  death  of  the  parent 
tree.  All  reasoning  from  analogy,  however,  confirms 
Us  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  continue,  by 
grafts  or  buds,  any  variety  ad  infinitum.  Mr.  Knight 
is  a  strenuous  advocate  lor  this  hypothesis:  though 
we  think  there  are  some  points  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  be  got  over.  There  are  many  well  known 
varieties  of  trees  which  have  been  cultivated  in  this 
country  for  a  very  considerable  time,  such  as  the  rose, 
the  elin,8i.c.  without  .>n)  apparent  loss  of  vigour.  Tliese, 
We  however  are  aware  are  propagated  by  an  extension 
to  the  root ;  and  this  fact  Mr.  Knight  seems  toconside 
as  likely  to  insure  grafts  a  longer  continuance  of 
vigorous  existence.  Mr  Williamson,  in  a  paper  now 
before  us,  has  in  some  degree  controverted  this  posi 
tion,  that  the  cause  of  the  diseased  appearance  of 
young  grafted  trees  arises  solely  from  the  grafts  be- 
ing taken  from  old  and  decayed  stocks  He  states  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  several  young  trees, 
which  had  been  raised  from  seed,  began  to  exhibit 
the  same  diseases,  and  to  be  affected  by  them  in 
greater  degree  than  many  of  our  older  varieties  ;  and 
that  it  is  therefore  evident  that  old  age  was  not  tlie 
only  cause  of  these  appearances.  Mr.  W.  ascribes 
the  premature  decay  to  the  supposed  diminution  of  the 
warmth  of  our  summers.  As  a  confirmation  of  this, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  golden  pippin,  whici 
with  us  has  bfcome  a  sliy  bearer,  in  France,  where 
the  climate  is  <varni,  is  stiU  ronsidered  as  a  very  pro 
ductive  tree.  Without  entering  further  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fiict,  that  several  of  the  older  varieties  of  our  fruit 
liave  been  gradually  decaying  ;  and  we  owe  principal- 
ly to  the  scientific  e.\ertions  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  intro- 
duction of  many  new  and  excellent  varieties,  which 
.supply  the  loss  of  the  old  ;  and,  from  the  spirit  which 
lias  arisen,  every  season  will  no  doubt  continue  to  in- 
crease our  St  :ck.  Mr.  Knight's  theory,  he  conceives, 
is  confirmed  by  Columella,  who  seems  to  have  known 
that  a  cutting  of  a  bearing  branch  did  not  form  a 
vot.ng  tree  ;  for,  speaking  of  the  cutting  of  the  vine 
Semina  (he  says)  optima  hubentur  d  lumbis,  sccitnda  ub 
humeris  tertia  summa  in  vite  lecta,  gutC  cclerrim 
prehendunt,  et  sunt  feraciarn—sed  et  quam  celerrime 
senescnnt. 

The  intirlng  plants  of  warmer  climates  to  bear, 
without  covering,  the  frosts,  the  ungenial  springs,  and 
cold  summers  of  this  country,  is  a  subject  of  con 
siderable  importance  to  the  horticulturist.  Little 
^litherto  has  been  done  in  this  respect  with  trees,  be- 


cl.  '--e  HI  gener..i  die  pro|)agatioii  has  been  eft'-cted  l.y 
utlings  or  layers  from  the  parent  plant,  which  havt 
therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  retained  its  original 
habits  ;  and  we  are  now  probably  growing  in  our 
gardens  the  identical  Laurel  introduced  by  '  .Mastoi 
'  Cole,  a  merchant  at  flatnpstead,'  some  years  before 
the  year  16'J9,  in  which  old  I'arkinson  published  bis 
Paradisus  terrestris. 

Most  of  our  present  wall  trees  are  merely  continua- 
tions, by  grafts,  of  trees  raised  in  a  warmer  climate  ; 
and  although  it  is  not  probable  that  either  near  Lon- 
don or  Edinburgh  the  peach  tree  will  ever  be  broughi 
to  bear  fruit  so  perfect  and  so  delicious  as  that  which 
s  ripened  in  warmer  climates,  much  may  be  expect- 
ed from  the  production  of  new  varieties,  raised  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Knight's  experiments,  to 
procure  early  fruiting  apples,  and  which  shall  have 
the  habit  of  enduring  our  rougher  climate.  It  is  pro 
bable,  observes  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  wheat,  now 
our  principal  food,  did  not  bring  its  seed  to  perfec- 
tion in  this  country  till  hardened  to  it  by  repeated 
sowings  ;  and  though  some  spring  wheat  from  Guze- 
rat,  'vvhich  was  sovifed  by  him,  eared  and  bloomed  with 
a  healthy  appearance,  many  ears  were,  when  ripe. 
Without  corn,  and  few  brought  more  than  three  or 
four  grains  to  perfection.  Some  seeds  of  Zizania 
aquatica  wev^  sown  in  a  pond  ;  the  first  crop  produc- 
ed strong  plants  and  ripe  seeds,  the  produce  of  which 
however,  was  in  the  next  year  weak,  and  not  half  the 
size  of  the  parent  plants  ;  but  in  each  succeeding 
year  they  grew  stronp;er,  and  in  a  few  years  attained 
their  full  size.  Thus  a  plant,  at  first  scarcely  able 
to  bear  the  cold  summer  of  England,  in  fourteen 
generations  became  as  strong  and  as  vigorus  as  our 
indigenous  plants 

111.  The  creation  of  hybrid  or  mule  productions, 
from  two  plants  of  distinct  species  of  varieties,  by 
fecundating  the  blossom  of  one  with  the  farina  of  the 
other,  is  also  one  of  the  ingenious  devices  adopted  by 
Mr.  Knight,  in  order  to  obtain  varieties  of  fruit,  par- 
taking of  the  dilferent  qualities  of  the  two  parent 
plants.  Mr.  Herbert  (Vol.  IV.  Part  1.),  as  far  as  we 
can  understand  him,  is  porsuaded  that,  by  such  in- 
termixtures, naw  species  may  be  created  amongst 
vegetables,  capable  of  continuing  a  distinct  r.ace  by 
the  naturcl  descent  of  an  unadulterated  progeny  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  and  without  reverting  to  the  single 
tbrm  of  either  parent  plant.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  improbable  than  such  a  position  ; 
and  we  entirely  concur  with  the  opinion  intimated  on 
this  point  in  ihe  Jlotanical /legister  (\o\  Ill.p  195.), 
'  that  no  truly  hybrid  plant,  under  any  circumstances, 
will  continue  an  unadulterated  descent  through  seeds 
beyond  a  very  limited  number  of  degrees  ;  and  that 
the  less  complete  productions  of  this  kind,  such  as 
lake  place  between  remarkable  v.arieties  of  one  spe- 
cies, revert  to  the  single  likeness  of  either  one  or  the 
other  parent,  or  assume  new  appearances  in  endless 
vicissitudes.' 

Several  hybrid  apple  trees,  the  produce  of  the 
Siberian  crab,  and  the  richest  of  our  apples,  have  been 
the  result  of  Mr.  Knight's  experiments  ;  and  which 
while  p.artakingof  the  hardness  of  the  Siberian  crab,  and 
ripening  in  cold  and  exposed  situations,  yet  possess  th 
fine  qualities  of  the  other  parent-  In  some,  the  varieties 
inherit  the  character  of  the  male,  and  others  of  the 
female  parent,  in  the  greatest  degree  ;  and  from  some 
varieties  of  fruit,  particularly  the  golden  jiippin,  a 
better  copy  was  obtained  by  introducing  the  farina 
into  the  blossom  of  another  apple,  than  by  sowing  the 
seed  of  it.  The  excellent  variety  called  the  Uownton 
piopin,  was  obtained  from  the  farina  of  the  Golden, 
and  the  female  flower  of  the  Orange  pippin. 

We  extract  from  the  Pomona  Hcrefurdiensis  the  ac- 
count given  by  .Mr.  Knight  of  the  course  he  adopted 
in  his  experiments 

'  Preparatory  to  these  experiments,  many  varieties 
of  the  apple  were  collected,  which  had  been  proved 
to  afford,  in  mixture  with  cacli  other,  the  finest  ciders 
A  tree  of  each  was  then  obtained,  by  grafting  upon  a 
Paradise  stock  ;  and  these  trees  were  trained  to  a 
south  wall,  or,  if  a  Siberian  crab,  to  a  west  wall,  till 
they  afforded  blossoms  ;  and  the  soil  in  which  they 
were  planted  was  made  of  the  most  rich  and  favoura- 


ole  kuid.  hac'i  Li.os_vm  ...t  ihis  sjj^cies  of  truit  con. 
*ains  about  twenty  chieves  or  males,  and  generally 
five  pointals  or  females,  which  spring  from  the  cen- 
xve  of  the  cup  or  cavity  of  the  blossom.  The  males 
stand  in  circle,  just  within  the  base  of  the  petals 
or  flower  leaves,  and  are  formed  of  slender  threads, 
each  of  which  terminates  in  a  small  yellow  ball  or 
anther.  It  is  necessary  in  these  experiments,  that 
both  the  fruit  and  seed  should  attain  as  large  a  size, 
and  as  much  perfection,  as  possible  ;  and  therefore  a 
iiw  blossoms  only  were  suffered  to  remain  upon  each 
tree,  from  which  it  was  intended  to  obtain  seed.  As 
soon  as  the  blossoms  were  nearly  full  grown,  every 
male  in  each  was  carefully  extracted--proper  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  th.-  pointals  or  females  ;  and 
the  blossoms,  thus  prepared,  were  closed  again,  and 
suffered  to  remain  till  they  open  spontaneously.  The 
blossoms  of  the  tree  which  it  was  proposed  to  make 
the  male  parent  of  the  future  variety,  were  accelerat- 
ed by  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  wall,  or 
retarded  by  being  detached  from  it,  so  those  were 
iT.ade  to  unfold  at  the  required  period;  and  a  portion 
of  their  pollen  or  farina,  when  ready  to  fall  from  the 
mature  anthers,  was,  during  three  or  four  successive 
mornings,  deposited  upon  the  pointals  of  the  blos- 
soms, which,  cousi-qui-ntly,  afforded  seed.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, in  this  experiment,  that  one  variety  of  apple 
only  should  bear  in  unniutilated  blossoms  ;  for,  where 
other  varieties  are  in  flower  at  the  same  time,  the 
pcUen  of  these  will  often  be  conveyed  by  the  bees  fo 
the  prepared  blossoms  ;  and  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment will,  in  consequence,  be  uncertain  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

'  Every  seetl,  though  many  be  taken  from  a  single  ap- 
ple, will  afford  a  new  and  distinct  variety,  which  will 
generally  be  found  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  each 
of  its  parents.  Examples  of  this  are  presented  in  the 
Grange  apple  and  Uownton  pippin,  and  in  the  Foxley 
apple  and  Siberian  Harvey. 

'  After  varieties  are  thus  formed,  the  operator  lias 
still  to  wait  long  before  he  can  estimate  the  success 
of  his  labours.  A  seedling  pear  tree  does  not  often  bear 
fruit  till  it  is  ten,  and  sometimes  not  till  it  is  16  to  18 
years  old  ;  but  a  seedling  apple  tree  will  generally 
produce  fruit  at  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  some- 
times even  at  four,  when  either  of  its  parents  has  been 
the  Siberian  Crab.  The  success  of  the  experiment  is 
also  still  uncertain  ;  many  of  the  new  varieties  will  be 
worthless  ;  and  where  the  fruits  are  good,  the  trees 
will  often  prove  unproductive,  or  defective  in  health 
and  vigour  ;  and  the  planter  must  think  himself  for- 
tunate if,  under  the  best  management,  fifty  seeds  af- 
ford a  single  fine  variety  for  the  press  ;  though  many 
will  probably  be  above  mediocrity  ' 

IV.  Experience  shows  that  the  different  varieties  of 
vegetables,  when  long  propagated,  gradually  lose 
some  of  the  good  qualities  which  they  possessed  in 
their  earlier  stages  of  existence.  About  fourteen 
years,  it  seems,  is  allotted  to  the  duration  of  a  varie- 
ty in  a  state  of  perfection ;  and  Mr.  Knight  has  ap- 
plied the  principles  before  noticed  to  the  production 
of  new  and  early  varieties  of  the  potato.  Observing 
that  those  varieties  which  were  early,  produced  little 
blossom  and  no  seed,  he  conceived  this  to  arise  from 
the  nutriment  being  chiefly  carried  away  to  supply 
the  tuberous  roots  (or  potato)  which  are  produced  on 
runners,  and  are  distinct  from  the  fibrous  roots.  Ey 
destroying  the  runners,  and  only  permitting  the 
fibrous  roots  to  grow,  early  blossom  and  perfect  fruit 
was  procured  ;  from  which  new  varieties  were  obtain, 
ed,  which  in  a  great  degree  inherited  the  early  habit 
thus  given  to  the  parent  plant. 

The  trouble  and  the  uncertainty,  and  the  length  of 
time  which  it  was  supposed  was  necessary  for  the 
production  of  varieties  from  seed,  are  the  principal 
reasons  why  so  little  has  hitherto  been  done  :  but  con- 
siderable error  and  prejudice  has  existed  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  New  South  Wales,  a  Peach  tree  (which  ar- 
rives at  puberty  earlier  than  other  fruit)  is  said  to 
have  borne  at  the  end  of  sixteen  months  from  the 
planting  of  the  stone.  In  America,  whole  orchards 
of  peaches  are  used  for  making  brandy  and  feeding 
hogs  ;  and  these  are  always  planted  from  the  stone, 
and  bear  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.      And  a  peach 
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Sl"iu  jiL.ii'.iJ  bj  Mr.  Kii.gln  .11  llio  in ijdle  of  Februa- 
ry, kipt  under  glass,  and  t'requcuily  supplied  %yith 
fresh  niiinure,  had,  in  ihe  following  autumn,  rorined 
blosson»  buds,  capable,  as  he  conceivid,  of  bearing 
fru.t. 

V.  The  construction  and  form  of  forcing-houses 
is  ..n  object  of  considerable  importance,  and  hitherto 
appears  to  have  been  very  defective  ;  and  two  are  rare- 
ly built  aliko,  though  intended  for  the  same  purposes. 
The  object  is  to  procure  a  building  iii  which  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  space  has  been  obtained, 
and  of  liirlit  and  heat  admitted,  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  expended. 

The  introduction  of  steam,  in  metal  pipes,  for  the 
purpose  of  warnun;^  forcing-houses,  instead  of  thick 
brick  flues,  and  ihe  improvement  in  the  form,  which 
admit  of  the  ripening  more  fruit  in  a  house  built  at  a 
smaller  price,  render  it  probable  that  they  will  b.  coine 
nnuch  more  coninion  .ind  that  larger  ones  will  be 
built,  in  which  the  tropical  fruits  may  :)e  ripeneil  with 
facility  ;  more  especially  as  a  greater  and  more  regu- 
larly continued  degree  of  beat  m.iy  be  furnished  by 
steam  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense.  Already 
the  fruit  of  the  GrenaJUla,  the  Loquat,  and  th' 
J\tau^j,  have  been  ripened  in  this  country  ;  and  it  i 
probable  that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  .Iki,  the 
Avocadij  pear,  the  flat  Peach,  the  JMandarine  Orange, 
the  Litc/u  of  China,  tlie  .Mongostecn,  and  tli':  Durion 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  other  valuable  fruits,  will  add 
to  the  luxury  of  the  tables  of  the  rich  One  year  in 
three  has  already  been  saved  in  the  time  of  fruiting  the 
Pinp,— and  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  tan  in  its  cul- 
tivation in  a  great  measure  done  away  with,  as  stated 
by  the  president ;  and  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the 
time  is  at  no  great  distance,  when  this  expensive  fruit 
will  be  no  longer  an  object  of  rarity,  from  the  cost  of 
its  cultivation. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
best  form  of  a  forcing-house.  It  is  however  evident, 
that  when  fruit  is  to  be  ripened  in  the  same  climate 
and  season  of  the  year,  one  peculiar  form  must  be 
superior  to  every  other  ;  and  that  in  our  climate 
where  sunshine  and  natural  heat  do  not  abound,  the 
form  which  admits  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  light 
through  the  least  breadth  of  gla-.s,  and  which  affords 
the  greatest  regular  heat  with  tile  least  expenditure 
of  fuc),  must  generally  be  the  best  The  sun,  of  course, 
operates  most  powerfully  on  the  forcing-house,  when 
its  I'ays  fall  most  perpendicularly  on  the  roof;  becaus. 
the  quantity  of  light  that  glances  off  without  enter- 
ing the  house,  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  obli 
^uity  with  which  it  strikes  upon  the  surface  of  th 
glass.  Mr.  Knight  con<  eives  the  best  elevation  for 
latitude  52.  to  be  that  of  about  34  degrees. 

Hot-hous -s  are  comparauvely  of  modern  introdiic 
tion,  and  were  probably  little,  if  at  all  used  in  tin: 
country,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Lad\ 
Wortley  Montagu  observes,  on  the  circumstance  of 
pine  apples  bein--  served  up  in  the  dessert  at 
the  Electoral  table  at  ManovT  (1716),  as  a  thini;  she 
had  never  before  Srt-n  nor  heard  of.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
has  communicated  some  curious  remarks  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  forcing-houses  and  the  fruits  of  the  Ko 
mans,  vol.  i.  147. 

'  Pallida  ne  Cilicum  timeant  pomaria  brumam, 
Mordeat  et  teneriim  forlior  aura  nemus  : 
Hybernis  objectanotis  speculariapuros 
Admittunt  soles,  et  sine  faece  diem.  See. 

.    Martial,  Lib.  vlii.  14 

Qui  Corcyrxi  vidit  pomaria  regis, 

Rus,  Entelle,  tuspreterat  ille  domiis. 

Invi  la  purpure'is  urat  ne  bruma  racemos, 
E'  gelidum  Bacchi  munera  frigus  edat; 

Condita  perspicua  vivit  vindemia  gemma, 
Et  tegitur  felix,  nee  tameu  uva  latet. 

Focmineum  lucet  sic  per  bombycina  corpus  ; 

Calculus  in  nitid.i  sic  numeratur  aqua. 
Q  nd  noii  .n^enio  voluit  naturi  licere  ? 

Autumiiuui  sterilis  ferre  jubctur  hiems.' 

Ibid  viii.  68 


II  prnbability  describes  a  peach-house  ;  and  the  wird 
I'al'iila,  which  is  meant  as  a  ridicule  on  the  practice, 
gives  reason  for  this  supposition  ;  as  we  now  know, 
that  peaches  grown  under  glass  cannot  be  endowed 
either  with  colour  or  with  flavour,  unless  exposed  by 
the  removal  of  the  lights  whilst  the  fruit  is  ripening  ; 
ind,  if  this  is  not  done,  the  best  sorts  are  pale,  green, 
.mil  tasteless  when  ripe. 

The  scconil  Epigram  more  plainly  refers  to  a  grape 
house  ;  contrived  however,  probably,  for  securing  .. 
late  crop,  rather  than  as  a  forcing-house  ;  and  the  lasi 
line  le.'.ds  to  this  opinion. 

I'liny  also  tells  us,  that  Tiberius  was  fond  of  cu 
cumbers,  and  hud  them  in  his  garden  throughout  the 
year,  by  means  of  sfiecularia  (stoves'!,  where  they  were 
Town  in  boxes,  and  wheeled  out  in  fine  weather. 
Theoretical  writers  on  vegetation  as  well  as  garden- 
ers, are  apt  to  transfer  the  teelings  of  animal  life  to 
plants  ,  whence  arises  the  recommendation  of  hungry 
soils  and  cold  situations  for  nurseries,  seeing  how 
greeable  it  is  to  go  form  worse  to  better— and  this 
feeling  amongst  g.ardeners  has  led  to  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  plants  in  forcing-houses  directly  contrary  to 
nature — and  as  they  like  a  warm  bed  in  a  cold  night, 
nd  fresh  air  in  a  hot  day,  they  are  apt  to  treat  their 
l>lants  as  they  would  wish  to  be  treated  themselves. 
liut  this  is  contrary  to  the  mode  of  existence  of  the 
plants  in  a  stale  of  nature— and  vir.  Knight  conceives 
the  consequence  of  this  excess  of  heat  during  the 
night,  in  all  cases  injurious  to  the  fruit-trees  of  tern 
perate,  and  not  at  all  beneficial  to  those  of  the  inter- 
tropical climates. 

In  Jamaica,  and  other  mountainous  islands  of  th. 
West  Indies,  the  air  upon  the  mountains  becomes, 
soon  after  sun-set,  chilled  and  condensed;  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  superior  gravity,  descends  and 
displaces  tlie  warm  air  of  the  valleys  ;  yet  the  sugar 
canes  are  not  injured  by  the  sudden  decrease  of  tem- 
perature. It  must,  on  consideration,  be  obvious, 
tliat  the  more  nearly  nature  in  its  best  climates  anel 
most  favourable  seasons  is  copied  as  to  temperature, 
the  more  perfect  will  be  the  production.  As  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  practice,  there  is  hardly  u 
gardner  who  dues  not  imitate,  as  he  supposes,  th' 
cool  evening  dews  of  nature,  by  sprinkling  his  flues 
with  water,  and  filling  his  house  abundantly  witl 
steam  — the  one  in  fac'  resembling  the  siidden  chill  of 
•he  shower  bath  and  the  latter  that  of  the  hot-vapour 
baths  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Knight,  in  his  peach  house,  reduced  the  tem- 
perature to  the  natural  state  of  the  air  during  tlit 
night,  except  when  there  was  an  appearance  of  frost 
nd  every  evening  sprinkled  his  peach-trees  with 
abundance  of  water;  and  he  states,  tlnit  his  fruit 
blossomed,  set,  and  ripened  more  successfully  than 
he  had  ever  experienced  it.  .\lthoiigh  the  succulent 
shoots  of  trees  always  appear  to  grow  more  rapidly 
on  a  damp  heat  during  the  night,  it  is  rather  an  elon- 
gation than  growth.  The  spaces  between  the  bases 
of  the  leaves,  indeed,  become  longer,  but  no  new  or 
gans  are  added  ;  and  it  is  in  fact  only  the  quantity  of 
material  extended  to  a  greater  length.  ,\iiother  of 
tlie  ill  effects  of  the  hif^b  temperature  during  the 
night  is,  that  it  exhausts  the  excitability  of  the  tree 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  promotes  the  growth,  or 
accelerates  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  which  is,  in 
consequence,  ill  supplied  with  nutriment  at  the  pe 
iod  of  its  ripening,  when  most  nutriment  is  probably 
wanted. 

VI.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  sometime  since,  publish 
ed  a  pamphlet  on  the  Uust  or  .Vlildew  in  Wheat, 
which  we  have  already  noticed;'  and  it  contains 
strong  evidence  that  this  disease  was  a  minute  pa- 
rasitic fungus,  propagated  like  other  plants  by  seeds. 
•  The  evidence,'  Mr  Kmghi  observes,  '  would  1  think 
'  be  sufficient,  if  the  mans  were  ascertained  by  which 
'  the  seeds  of  this  species  of  fungus  are  conveyed 
'  from  the  wheat  plants  of  one  season  to  those  of  the 
'  succeeding  year.  This,  however,  has  not  been  none  ; 
'  and  some  still  consider  that  the  mildew  of  wheat 
'  consists  only  of  preternatural  processes,  which 
'  spring  from  a  diseased  action  of  the  powers  of  life 


On  the  first  Epigram  Sir  Joseph  remarks,  that  it  in'     ♦  Vol.  VII.  p.  148, 


in  ih.-  pian.s  iluie..  'v.s.'*  A'-suining  '.!i:  t  llie  va- 
rious species  of  fungus  are  prop..gaU'd  i,y  seeds  as  the 
least  objectionable  hypothesis,    Mr.  Knight  observes, 

t  will  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  they  are  siiffi- 
'ciently  numerous  to  account  for  the  ubiquity  of  the 

plants  they  are  supposed  to  produce  ;  and  as  these 
'  apparent  seeds  are,  by  their  liijhtncss,  capable  of 
'  being  every  where  dispersed  by  the  winds,  .Mr. 
'  Knight   from    an   exp'-rimint    made  by   him  on    a 

niushroom, conceives  that  250  million  seeds  were  pro* 

iliiced  in  90  hours.  He  has  endeavoured  to  point 
'  out   some   means   by  which  the    injurious  eflTects  of 

the  common  white  mildew  may  be  prevented.     The 

secondary  and  immediate  causes  to  him  appear  a 
'  w^nt  of  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  from  the  soil, 

with  excess  of  humidity  in  the  air  ;  particularly  if 
'  plants  are  exposed  to  a    tem|jeralure  below  that  to 

which   they  have    been    accustomed.     And   it  is  ob- 

served,  if  damp  .and  cold  weather  in  July  succeed 
'  that   wliich   li.as  been  warm  and  bright,  without  the 

ntervention  «f  sufficient  rain  to  moisten  the  ground 
'  to  some  depth,  the  wheat  crop  is  generally  much  in- 
'  jured  by  mildew.' 

'  I  suspect  that  in  such  cases,  an  injurious  absorp- 
'  tion  of  moisture,  by  the  leaves  and  stems  of  wheat 
'  plants,  lakes  place  ;  and  I  have  pn.ved  that,  under 
'  similar  circumstances,  much  water  will  be  .absorbed 
'  by  the  haves  of  trees,  and  carried  downwards  thro' 
'  their  alburnous  substance,  though  it  is  certainly 
'  through  this  substance  that  the  sap  rises  under  other 
'  circumstances.  If  a  branch  be  taken  from  a  tree  when 
'  its  leaves  are  mature,  and  one  leaf  be  kept  constantly 
'  wet,  that  leaf  will  absorb  moisture,  and  supply  ano- 
'  ther  leaf  below  it  upon  the  branch,  even  though  all 
'  communication  between  them  through  the  bark  he 
'  intersected  ;  and  if  a  similar  absorption  t.ikes  place 
'  in  the  straws  of  wheat,  or  the  sums  of  other  plants, 
'  .and  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  fluids  be  produced, 
'  I  conceive  that  the  ascent  of  the  true  sap,  or  organ. 
'  izable  matter,  in  the  seed  vessels,  must  be  retarded, 
'  and  it  may  become  the  food  of  p.arasitical  plants, 
'  which  then  only  may  grow  luxuriant  and  injurious.' 

Tins  is  Mr.  Knight's  view  of  the  subject  ;  and 
wheth'n"  correct  or  not,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
how  much  gooi'  must  be  derived  from  inquiries  of 
this  nature,  pursued  with  such  unremitting  care  and 
attention  as  is  bestowed  on  tlitni  by  the  president.— 
In  some  experiments  made  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
pea,  (a  plant  peculiarly  subject  to  the  mildew  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,)  considerable  quantities  of 
water  was  given  to  the  growing  plants,  and  to  the 
ground  before  the  sowing  ;  and  all  appearance  of  mil- 
d;W  w  s  avoided.  Several  of  the  more  delicate  fruits 
now  cultivated  in  this  country  cannot  be  made  to 
produce,  unless  with  the  assistance  of  being  trained 
against  a  south  wall. 

VII.  The  facts  observed  by  Mr  Knight,  with  res- 
pect to  vegetable  physology,  have  enabled  him  to  im- 
prove much  in  the  practice  of  training  wall  trees, 
which  was  irrational  and  defective -no  attention  hav- 
ing been  paid  to  the  form  which  the  species  or  variety 
naturally  assume-d  ;  and,  be  its  natuial  growth  upright 
or  pendent,  it  was  constrained  to  take  the  same  form 
on  the  wall.  From  experiments,  Mr  knight  inferred 
that  none  of  the  firms  in  which  fruit-trees  are  gener- 
ally trained,  are  those  best  calculated  io  promote  an 
.  qual  distribution  of  the  circulating  fluids,  by  which 
alone  permanent  health  and  v  gour,  and  pow.r  to  af- 

An  hypothesis,  differing  little  from  his,  has  been 
published  in  th-  Qu  rterli  Ueview,  respecting  the  dry 
rot,  or  BateiHs  Lacrumans  of  Finiber,  in  which  it  is 
supposed  the  different  kinds  of  fungus  which  appear 
upon  d-caying  timber,  are  produced  by  the  remaining' 
powers  of  life  in  the  sap  of  the  unseasoned  wood  ; 
and  that  the  same  kind  of  living  oigamzable 
matter  which,  whilst  its  powers  remaineu  perfect, 
would  h..ve  generated  an  oak  branch,  will,  when  de- 
bilitated, give  existence  t  a  species  of  fungus.  It 
only  requires  to  pursu-  this  argument,  to  see  its  ab- 
surdity ;  which  would  soon  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  a  mass  oi'  animul  matter,  as  old  cheese.  m,;,'ht 
generate  a  mite — ann  a  iart  er  mass  of  decomposuig 
animal  matter,  produce  us  elephants. 
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lord  a  succession  of  ubunJant  crops,  can  be  given. 
The  principle  of  liis  improvements  is,  to  expose  a 
greater  surface  of  leaf  to  the  light,  without  placing 
any  of  the  leaves  so  as  to  shade  the  others  ;  and,  by 
selecting' the  strongest  and  earliest  buds  towards  the 
points  of  the  year  old  branches,  and  the  weakest  and 
latest  near  the  bases,  an  equal  vigour  was  thus  given 
1,0  each  annual  sliool  j  and  when  one  grew  witii 
greater  luxuriance  by  being  depressed,  and  tiie  weali- 
er  elevated,  they  acquired  an  equal  degree  of  vis^our. 
In  France  there  is  an  annual  publication,  called  if 
Jitn  Jardinier,  which  contains  mucli  useful  informa- 
tion on  practical  gardening ;  and  we  trust,  before 
long,  that  a  similar  publication  will  be  pi'o:luced  m 
t-his  country,  undi.-'-  the  auspices  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  In  Rddaioii,  however,  to  the  ditBculties  aris- 
ing from  the  clunite,  the  French  materially  surpasii 
us  in  several  branches  of  hortic  ilture  ;  and  one  of 
thv'ir  principal  .means  of  success  is  the  division  of  la- 
bour, which  ha.^  not  yet  been  .'dopted  m  ilus  country 
In  France,  whole  villages  are  mployed  in  the  cultivn- 
tion  of  one  singie  sort  of  fruit  ;  and,  onsequenliy; 
tile  whole  atcention  of  individuals,  for  geiieriiions,  is 
directed  to  one  po.nt  only  .-Vt  Montreal,  the  whole 
population  has  been  long  maintained  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  peaehes, — iheir  sole  occupation  :  and  the  in 
halut.nts  of  Jiig;enteuH  derive  their  chief  support 
from  the  cultivation  of  fig-trees  Near  the  town,  are 
immense  fields  covered  with  these  trees  on  the  sides 
of  hills  facing  the  south,  and  in  other  places  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  south-west  ;  and  it  is  at  these 
towns  alone,  perhaps,  that  the  true  management  of 
these  delicious  fruits  can  be  acquired. 

JStxt  in  interest  to  the  [lapers  by  the  President, 
are  ihose  contributed  by  Mr.  Sabine  the  secretary. 
and  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  was  indefati- 
■gabl;  in  his  exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
society*  We  cannot  conclude  our  observations,  with- 
out recommending  tliat  those  entrusted  with  the  se- 
lection of  the  papers  for  publication  should  in  future 
be  somewhat  more  careful,  or  at  least  more  sparing 
in  their  choice  :  for  though  there  are  many  contain- 
ing useful  practical  information,  yet  there  is  much 
that  might  have  been  omitted  ;  and  we  confess,  that 
had  we,  in  the  early  part  of  our  examination,  stum- 
bled on  some  of  Mr  R.  Salisbury's  long  papers,  o 
the  account  of  .Mr.  Seaton's  invention  of  '  marked  tal- 
lies, or  garden  sticks,  accompanied  bg  a  Jilate,'  it  is 
most  probable  we  should  have  been  deterred  from  all 
further  progress  ;  in  which  case,  our  general  readers 
would  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  Theory  of  hy- 
brid plants,  and  the  whole  mystery  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  apple-trees,  whether  by  seeds  or  grafts. 

*  All  must  regret  the  recent  loss  of  the  late  vener- 
able President  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  annals  of 
science  do  not  perhaps  afford  an  instance  of  a  man 
who  so  entirely  devoted  his  time,  talents  and  for- 
tune, to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  At  his  en- 
trance into  life,  succeeding-  to  a  splendid  inheritance, 
he  turned  aside  from  the  paths  of  pleasure,  and  the 
usual  pursuits  of  his  age,  to  become  the  companion  of 
Cook  ;  and  scarcely  arrived  at  manhood,  was  a  sha- 
rer of  the  fame  of  that  illustrious  navigator. 

The  zeal  and  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  all 
subjects  connected  with  science,  continued  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  his  character  ;  and  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  although  long  suffering  under  the 
most  painful  diseases,  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  his 
mind,  and  his  interi^st  in  those  subjects  were  unaba- 
ted. His  valuable  collections,  and  his  unbounded 
stores  of  information,  were  at  the  service  of  all.  His 
jibrary  (the  richest  perhaps  in  Europe  on  subjects  of 
naitiral  history)  was  of  far  more  easy  access  than  any 
otiitr  public  library  in  Kngland.  His  unostentatious 
readiness  to  supply  the  pecuniary  wants  of  scientific 
persons  will,  wc  are  persuaded,  long  live  in  the  mem- 
ory of  many.  No  one  perhaps,  in  our  time,  has  gain- 
ed such  universal  and  unmixed  admiration  and  es- 
teem ;  unconnected  with  politics  or  party,  he  neither 
trenched  upon  the  interests,  nor  interfered  with  the 
prejudices  of  any.  It  will  be  long  indee  I  before  one 
shall  be  found  capable  of  filling  the  vacancy  made  by 
his  death— '  Vrtiiim  torn  utilium,  turn  elegantiorum 
judex  et  patronus  !' 


PISE, 

Or  the  Art  of  Building  strong  and  diiruhL 
IVnlhy  to  the  Height  of  several  Stories,  with 
nothing  but  Earth,  or  the  inoxt  common  Ma 
terials.  Drawn  up  and  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  by  lieiiiy  Holland, 
Esij. 

[Conlinuedfrom  J^rj.o,page  21,  volume  11/. \ 

Of  I'ise  and  its  Origin. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

.Method  of  forming  ths  openings  far  the  doors  and  win' 
doxvs. 

The  openings  for  the  doors  and  windows  must  be 
left  at  the  time  of  iiuiiding  the  walls  This  may  be 
done  by  placing  within  the  mould  either  two  or  one 
of  the  heads  (such  as  is  represented,  Plate  I.  fi 
gure  3  and  4)  as  may  be  necessary,  wherever  the 
Wall  is  to  terminate  and  Lhe  opening  commence.  They 
slioula  be  made  sloping  a  little,  in  order  to  leave  room 
tor  the  frames  and  sashes. 

The  exterior  decorations  of  the  windows  and  doors 
are  usually  made,  by  the  rich,  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
by  the  poor,  of  wood,  which  latter  have  a  bad 
elfect  on  the  appearance  of  the  house,  as  wood  will 
never  unite  well  with  pise-work  ;  and  notwitlistanding 
the  greatest  precautions,  the  exterior  covering  wil; 
break  and  fall  oft'  the  wood  ;  whereas  stone  or  brick 
work  unite  perfectly  with  the  pise,  and  retain  their  plas- 
ter, and  of  course  the  paint,  of  which  it  forms  the 
ground.  The  chimney-pieces  of  brick  or  stone  are 
laid  and  united  with  the  walls  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  common  buildings  ;  and  the  flues  are  also  very 
firmly  connected  with  them,  being  made  of  brick- 
work. But  a  very  particular  advantage  is,  that  the 
apartments  may  be  very  handsomely  finished,  without 
making  any  jambs  to  the  inside  doors,  either  of  stone, 
bnck,  or  wood.  The  finishing  of  the  earthen  wall 
will  make  jambs  unnecessary  ;  and  why  should  the 
expence  of  any  other  finisiiing  be  incurred,  when  the 
doors  may  be  hung  on  the  grounds,  or  wainscot  of 
the  apartment  ? 

CnWTBll  V. 

On  the  effects  oj  beating  or  coi.ipressing  earth,  cement,  or 

other  compositions  used  in  building. 

Beating,  or  compression  is  used  in  many  different 
sorts  of  work  ;  lhe  ancients  employ  it  in  making  their 
rough  walls  ;  the  Italians  employ  it  for  the  terraces 
which  cover  their  houses;  the  Moors  for  all  their 
walls;  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  others,  for 
sonic  of  the  floors  of  their  apartments  The  intent  of 
the  ancient  architects,  when  they  recommended  the 
beating  of  cement  and  other  compositions  used  in 
building,  was  to  prevent  them  from  shrinking  and 
cracking  ;  and  it  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
in  walls  which  are  made  of  earth.  The  beater,  by 
repeated  strokes,  forces  out  from  the  earth  the  su- 
perfluous water  which  it  contained,  and  closely  unites 
all  the  p.article3  together,  by  which  means  the  natur- 
al attraction  of  those  particles  is  made  powerfully 
to  operate,  as  it  is  by  other  natural  causes  in  the  for- 
mation of  stones.  Hence  arises  the  increasing  strength 
and  astonishing  durability  which  houses  of  this  kind 
are  found  to  possass 

CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  description  of  compressed  earth. 
Upon  beating  a  small  portion  of  earth,  and 
weighing  it  immediately  afterwards,  it  was  found  to 
contain  thirty-nine  pounds  and  a  half;  fifteen  days 
after  it  had  lost  four  pounds  and  a  quarter  ;  in  the 
space  of  anoth«»  fifteen  days  it  had  lost  but  one 
pound  ;  and  in  fifteen  days  after  that  its  weight  di- 
minished only  half  a  pound.  In  the  space  of  about 
turty-five  days  the  moisture  was  completely  evapora- 
ted, and  its  weight  was  diminished  above  one-eighth  ; 
consequently  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  mass  was 
occupied  by  moisture,  and  this  small  proportion  can- 
not at   all  affect  the  solidity  and  consistency  of  the 


earth  so  treated.  I'ms  experi..ient  is  also  saiUcient 
to  shew  the  difference  between  this  kind  of  bulling, 
and  that  vulgar  kind,  called  in  England,  "  mud  wall- 
ing ;  the  latter  cannot  be  executed  without  adding  a 
i,'reat  deal  of  water,  to  soften  the  materials  employed, 
which  entirely  destroys  their  consistency  ;  the  water, 
which  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  mud, 
leaves,  in  evaporating,  an  infinite  number  of  pores  or 
little  cavities,  and  thus  the  walls  become  weak  and 
brittle,  and  incapable  of  supporting  several  stories,  or 
such  ponderous  weights  as  the  beaten  earth  or  pise 
can  sustain. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  height  of  pise'  -walling  that  may  be  executed  in 

one  daij. 

In  one  single  day  three  courses  of  about  three  feet 
each  may  be  laid  one  over  the  other  ;  so  that  a  wall 
of  earth  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet,  or  one  story  high, 
may  be  raised  in  one  day.  Experience  has  pioved, 
ihat  as  soon  as  the  builders  have  raised  their  walls 
to  a  proper  height  tor  flooring,  the  heaviest  beams 
and  rafters  may  without  danger  be  placed  on  the 
walls  thus  newly  made  ;  and  that  the  thickest  timber 
ot  a  root  may  be  laid  on  the  gambles  of  pise,  the  very 
instant  they  are  complet.d. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
On  eartli  proper  for  building. 
1st.  All  earths  mg.^neral  are  fit  for  that  use,  when  they 
have  not  the  lightness  of  poor  lands,  nor  the  stifliicasof 
clay.  2dly.  All  eanhs  fit  fiir  vegetation  odly.  Uritk 
earths  ;  but  these,  if  I  hey  are  used  alone  are  apt  to 
crack,  owing  to  theqiianuty  of  moisture  which  they 
contain.  This,  however,  does  not  hinder  persons  who 
uudcrsiand  the  business  ii-om  using  them  to  a  good 
purpose  4thly.  Strong  earths,  with  a  mixture  of 
small  gravel,  which  inv  that  reason  cannot  serve  for 
making  either  bricks,  tiies  or,  pottery.  These 
gravelly  earths  are  very  useful  ;  the  best  pise  is 
made  of  them.  These  general  principles  may  suffice, 
without  overburdening  the  memory  of  the  reader; 
and  from   the   following  marks  may  be  known,    what 

earths    are  fittest  to  be  employed  by  themselves. 

When  these  have  been  described,  'it  will  remain  to 
point  out  such  as  must  be  mixed  with  others,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  acquire  the    necissary  quality. 

The  following  appearances  indicate  that  the  earth 
in  which  they  are  found  is  fit  for  building  :  when  a 
pick-axe,  spade,  or  plough  brings  up  large  lumps  of 
earth  at  a  time;  when  arable  lands  lie  in  clods  or 
lumps  ;  when  field  mice  hare  made  themselves  sub- 
terraneous passages  in  the  earth;  all  these  are  favour- 
able signs.  When  the  roads  of  a  village,  have  bien 
worn  away  by  the  water  continually  running  through 
them,  are  lower  than  the  other  lands,  and  the  sides 
of  these  roads  support  themselves  almost  upright,  it 
IS  a  sure  mark  that  the  pise  may  be  executed  in  that 
village.  One  may  also  discover  the  fitness  of  the  soil, 
by  trying  to  break  with  one's  fingers  the  little  clods 
ot  earth  in  the  roads,  and  finding  a  difficulty  in  doing 
it;  or  by  observing  the  ruts  of  the  road,  in  which  the 
cart-wheels  make  a  sort  of  pis^  by  their  pressure  ; 
whenever  there  are  deep  ruts  on  the  road,  one  may 
be  sure  of  finding  abundance  of  proper  earth. 

Proper  earth  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  slopes 
ot  low  lands  that  are  cultivated,  because  every  year 
the  rain  brings  down  the  fat  or  good  earth.  It  is 
frequently  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  but  above 
all,  it  is  found  at  the  foot  of  hills  where  vines  are 
planted,  and  of  all  cultivated  lands  which  have  much 
slope.  In  digging  trenches  and  cellars  for  building. 
It  generally  h.appens,  that  what  comes  out  of  them 
s  fat  tor  the  purpose. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
On  the  mixture  of  earths. 

As  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  earth  of  a  proper 
quality  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  spot  where  it  is  in- 
tj-nded  to  build,  It  becomes  ofimporlsnce  to  attend  to 
thetnethod  ot  mixing  earths  ;  for  though  the  earth, 
which  IS  near  at  hand,  may  not  of  itself  be  proper  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  may  be  rendered  so,  by  the  mix- 
ture ol  a  small  quanty  of  another  earth,  fetched  from 
a  distance.  The  principle  on  which  a  mixture  must 
be  made  is  very  simple  ;  str;mg  earths  must  be  tem- 
pered with  light  ;  those  in  which  clay  predominates. 
With  others   that  are  composed  more  of  chalk  and 
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sand  ;  and  lliose  of  a  licli,  fjUninoiis  substance,  witi 
others  of  a  poor  and  barren  nature.  The  degree  ii 
which  these  qualities  of  the  earths  prevail,  must  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  the  mixture;  which  it  is  in- 
posssible  here  to  point  out  for  every  particular  case, 
but  which  may  be  learnt  by  a  little  practice.  Sonir 
easy  methods  will  be  described  in  tlie  next  chapter, 
by  which  any  one  may  make  a  trial  of  the  qualities  ot 
his  eartli 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  mix  with  the  earth  some 
small  pebbles,  gravel,  rubbish  of  mortar,  or  in  short 
any  small  mineral  substances  ;  but  none  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  knid  must  be  .idmitted  *  Such  harii 
substances  bind  the  earth  tirndy  between  tliem,  ana 
being  pressed  and  pressing  in  all  directions,  contn 
bute  very  much  to  the  solidity  of  the  whole  ;  so  that 
well  worked   earth,    in  which  there  is  a  mi.\ture    of 


gravel,  becomes  so  hard  at  the  end  of  two  years,  that 
a  chisel  must  be  used  to  break  it,  as  if  it  was  frte 
Stone. 

(To  be  cuntinued.J 

*  The  pise  does  not  admit  any  vegetable  or  animai 
substances.  In  mud  walls  they  put  straw,  chopped 
hay,  liair  flocks,  wool,  f»c  to  make  the  mud  adhere 
to  the  wood,  or  laths  :  whereas  the  workmen  who 
budd  in  pise  are  careftd  to  pick  out  the  least  straw, 
or  the  smallest  bit  of  root  wliich  remains  m  the  earth 
—in  short,  the  pise  is  a  mineral  substance  imitating 
stone,  cons  qucntly,  any  thing  that  can  slake  or  rot 
must  be  excluded. 

For  the  Americcin  Farmer. 


Sir, 


Phtladetphia,  Jlpril  4,   1821, 


You  deserve  so  ivell  o'  your  country  ''or  the  hap~ 
py  thought  of  publishing  a  Gazette  exclusively  de 


voted  to  ihe  cause  of  the  first  of  employments,  for 
the  talents  and  zeal  exhibited  in  conducting  it,  and 
further  exertions  to  aid  agriculturists  in  improve- 
ments, particularly  in  stock  ;  that  you  have  a  just 
claim  upon  every  one  who  is  able  to  give  any  infor- 
mation you  may  desire.  I  am  happy  in  having  it  in 
my  power  to  satisfy  your  inquiries  respecting  the 
Teeswater  breed  of  L'attle,  about  tvhich  and  the 
Ilolderness,  as  you  observe,  much  confusion  pre- 
vails. 

It  is  agreed  among  British  writers  on  agriculture! 
that  they  owe  the  shot  horns,  to  the  Dulcli,  and! 
for  sometime  after  they  excited  attention  in  Ena;  ' 
land,  they  bore  the  name  of  the  Dutch  breed  :  but 
the  precise  part  of  the  low  country  whence  they 
came,  the  time  of  their  importation,  and  the  name 
of  the  importer  do  not  appear.  It  is  known  howev- 
er, that  they  were  first  "located"  in  Yorkshire,  and 
from  their  being  chiefly  confined  for  sometime  to 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  they  obtained  the 
name  of  the  "  Holderness"  breed.  Their  forms 
were  bad  ;  Lawrence  says  that  '' they  had  lono 
gaunt  deep  carcases  without  adequate  subs.ance, 
placeil  upon  high  stilts  of  the  coarsest  limber,  slow 
feeders,  never  fat,  and  the  flesh  excessivey 
coarse  "*  The  cows  gave  a  great  quantity  of 
thin  milk,  and  hence  were  much  in  demand  wilh 
the  cow  keepers  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  London,  vvifjnvhom 
quantity  and  not  quality  is  the  object  The  intel- 
ligent breeders  must  nevertheless  have  seen  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  those  beasts,  or  have  witness- 
ed such  improvemeuts  in  their  prigeny,  from  ac- 
cidental or  designed  mixtures  with  native  stock,  as 
to  convince  them,  that   they  possessed  a  plasticity 


•  Laurence  on  Cattle— what  a  description  !  Some  of 
this  sort  wcr.  imported  before  the  American  war, 
into  this  country,  but  now,  are  happily  gone. 


which    would  permit    the  breed  to  be  moulded  into 
lietter  forms  than  it  originally  had.     Laurence  says 
turther,  that  "  Ihe  coarseness  and  size  of  the  north- 
ern short-horns,  led  to  the  inti-oduction  of  Noi-man 
bulls    sometime  in   the  eighteenth   Century,"   and 
that  this  improvemerit   commenced  in  England  m 
the   district    last    named.      This    cross,    without 
d  .ubl   increased   the   rich  quality  of  the  milk,  the 
cattle  of  Normandy  being  famous  for  the  richness 
of  that  secretion.t    Judicious  mixtures  with  other 
and    better  formed  animals,  particularly  with   bulls 
from  the  river  Tees,  according  to  Tuke,  continued 
to   improve  the  race  until  they  have  reached  what 
may  be  called  Ihe  ultimatum  of  animal  perfection. 
They  are  models  of  symmetry,  fatten  readily,  and 
at  three  years  will  weigh  with  fair  keep,   as  much 
as  other   breeds  do  at  double  that  age,   and  after  a 
long  and  expeusive  process  of  stall  feeding,   or  ex- 
tra feed  in  summer.     Much  of  the  high  character 
whrch  this  breed  has  deservedly  acquired,  was  deri- 
ved from  the  intelligence  and  zealous  perseverance 
of  Messrs.  Robert  and  Charles  Collings,  of  Bamp- 
ton,  &  Kelton,  Co.  Durham,  on  the  Tees,  a  river 
that    divides  the   ''north  riding,"  of  the  county  of 
York  through  its  whole  extent  from  that  of  Duriiam. 
The  multiplication  and  improvement   of  the    breed 
in  iheir  hands,  and    by  others  in  the  same   district, 
^ave  a  name  to  the  variety  produced  by  their  care, 
derived  from  the  river  just  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  this 
variety  that   is  now  so  eagerly  sought  after  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  to  which  1  have  several  years 
since,J   and    more   recently  called  the  attention  of 
American  improvers.     The  diffusion  of  ihe  breed, 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Durham,   has  stamped  it 
with  that  name  also   In  all  (he  crosses  and  changes  to 
which   the  original  stock  have  been   subjected,   the 
short  horns  have  almost  invariably  been  preserved  ; 
a  circumstance  that  shows  the  distinctive  and  perma- 
nent character   of  the  breed'.     Thus   the   way  is 
rendered  clear,  and  there  cannot  be  any  longer  the 
least  obscurity  respecting  the   various  names    that 
lare   given  to  the  short  horned  stock      Nor   must 
these  names  be  deemed  synonymous,  for  the  pecu- 
liar cjiaractersof  the  progressive  varieties,  for  cer- 
Itnin  reasons  are  still  retained  in  some    districts. — 
I  Thus  the  London  Cow -keepers  encourage  the  far- 
mers   of  Holderness   to   preserve  their  large   bi" 
boned  breed,  because  the  cows  are  profuse  milkers 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  five  quarts  being  the  ave- 
rage  produce  per  day  from   a  single  cow.     Impro- 
veis  should  be  careful   to  ask  for  "the  improved 
short  horns,"  when   they  order  any  of  the  breed 
from  England,  and   be  particular  in  dealing  with 
men  of  high  character,  who  are  known  to  be  atten- 
tive in  preserving   the  purity  of    their  blood.     Mr. 
Champion's,  stock  is  from  Comet  the  paragon  of  the 
stock  of  Charles  Collings.     The  colour  is  red  and 
white,   often    mixed  in  the  most  beautiful    propor- 
tions  and   forms.        The    agricultural    society   of 
Philadelphia,   have  two  coloured  prints  taken  from 
portraits  of  Day's  famous  Durham  Ox,  and  the  Bull 
Patriot,  which   show  this   mixture,  and  cannot  be 
viewed  by  an  amateur   without  expressions  of  de 
light. 
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t  A  lady  and  gentleman  who  travelled  through 
France  a  few  years  since,  and  supped  on  bread  and 
milk,  informed  me,  that  they  discovered  the  fact  ot 
iheir  having  passed  through  N'orniandy,  by  the  inlc- 
riority  of  the  milk,  the  first  night  they  stopped  attei 
.eaving  that  Province. 

i  Archives  of  useful  knowledge,  vol  1, 1811, 


The  great,  tlie  important  points  in  this  breeds 
are,  early  maturity,  quick  fatting,  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  throw  the  fat  and  flesh  upon  those  parts  of 
the  carcase  that  sell  for  most  money,while  those  tech- 
nically called  offal  are  very  small.  In  my  late  paper 
read  before  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting 
agriculture,  which  was  published  in  the  "  Natio,," 
al  Recorder,"  of  Philadelphia,  a  weekly  paper,  on 
the  24th  March  last,  1  have  given  the  weights  of 
several  oxen  of  this  breed,  belonging  to  Mr.  Nich- 
olson of  Gipton,  near  Leeds,  and  Mr  C.  Champion 
of  Biythc  near  Buwtry,  Nottinghamshire,  and  to 
show  that  those  weights  are  not  uncommon,  I  will 
furnish  a  kw  more.  Culley§  says  that  an  Ox  five 
years  old,  killed  at  Barnard  castle  in  1789  eiffh- 
ed,  the  4  quarters,  150  stones,  and  4i|bs  at'l4lb  to 
the  stone— 2104Jlbs,  his  taliow  weighed  16  atones 
=224lbs.  Another  cow  (age  not  given)  weighed 
loO  stone  and  ,3lbs.=21031bs.  with  16  stones  of 
tallow — 224  lbs. 
^A  six  years  old  spayed  heifer,  132  stones   16lbs 

T'i^'*"'M  d',"''^  '."If  "  Agricultural  'Survev 
of  the  north  Ridmg  of  Yorksh  re,||  the  country  of 
the  short  horns,  says,  that  a  Cow  bred  by  J. 
Oowkerol  Salton,  and  killed  in  the  spring  of  1793 
then  five  years  old,  weighed,  t  ,e  4  quarters  9U  stone' 
=  12(vi0lis  Slie  measured  nine  feet  seven  inches 
round  the  hind  ribs,  and  two  feet  4  inches  across 
the  hips. 

.,  ^ ''*''"';'  1  yf  ^  "''''  I'e'onging  to  E.  Cleaver 
Lsq.1T  and  kdled  m  1799,  weighed,  the  four  quar- 
ters, 90,  stone  Gibs.  =  1392  lbs.  Tallow  9  stones  8 
b.  =  134lbs. 

A  five  year  old  hornless  cow,  bred  near  Bedale 
lorkshire,  weighed  85  stones, —  i  ,90lbs.  ' 

The  Durham  Ox,  a  print  of  which' is  in  the 
Agricultural  Society's  room,  Philadelphia,  weighed 
ahve  by  computation  2394  lbs.  at  6  years  of  age. 

So  much  for  their  history  and  weights.  With  all  the 
groat  merits  of  "the  improved  short  horns,"  they  will 
1  fear  be  thought  not  intirely  free  from  faults    The 
truth  is,  they  must  have  food  ;  they  are  most  hearty 
eaters,  and  justly  do  they  deserve   the  best  pasture 
that  can  be  given  them,   for  no  beasts  pay  better  or 
sooner  for  what  they  eat      They  will  not  fatten  or 
even  live  on  Tobacco  stems,  or  Indian  grass,  oi  gar-- 
lic,  or  spring  sprouts  from  trees  in  the  woods,  .r  the 
sparse  natural  growth  of  a  pine  forest,  however  ex- 
tensive the  "  range''  may  be.  and   notwithstanding 
It  has  been  prepared  for  them,  by  the  happy  and  in- 
genous  expedient   of  burning   the  dead  vegetaole 
starvelings   on   the  surface,  the  growth  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.     N-,r  will  thev  stand  the  nibbling  and 
torment  of  countless  myriads  of  gnats   and  rausqni- 
toes  in  a  marsh  in  summer,  (for  their  hides  are  re- 
markably  thin,)  or  thrive   or  preserve  their  health 
if  turned  out  to  shift  in  the  winter  among  dead  com' 
stalks,  without  a  shelter  at  night.    Improvers  there- 
fore who  intend  that  the  above  shall  be  the  faie  of 
the  "  short  horns,"   had  better  adhere  to  the  hardy 
native  stock,  accustomed  to  such  fare,  and  of  which 
It  IS  well  known,    half   a  dozen  cows,   will  furnish 
milk  enough  when   "  in  profit,"   for  u  small  family 
for  tea  and  coflee.  But  give  the  short  horns  proper 
treatment,   such  as  they  deserve,  keep   them  in  a 

§  On  Live  stock. 

II  Uneofthe  reporters  employed  some  years  since 
by  the  British  Boar.l  of  Agriculture  to  surv<v  the 
kmgdom  ^ 

H  Of  which  Tuke  gives  a  plate,  and  copied  in 
Dickson's  agriculture,  and  the  "  Complete  farmer." 
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coiiiiiiuiil  state  of  irnprovement  mil  growth  while 
calves,  and  furnish  them  with  al)uadant  pasture  in 
summer,  and  good  hay  and  cmnfoilable  quarters  in 
the  winter,  and  I  will  ai.swer  for  full  satisfaction 
being  derived  by  every  one  who  will  make  the  ex- 
periment with  them 

I  assure  you  I  did  not  intend  to  write  so  li 
a  letter,  but  when  once  in  the  strain,  it  is  difficult 
to  stop.  1  camiDL  cnnolade  without  saying  a  fe 
words  on  the  North  Devons.  The  merits  of  this 
breed  are  well  known,  and  properly  estimated  in 
England.  They  are  good  milkers,  and  make 
excellent  beef,  and  the  best  working  oxen  of  any 
breed  ;  walking  as  fast  as  a  horse.  Lord  Somer 
ville,  did  all  the  ploughing  of  a  large  farm  with 
them  :  he  and  Mr  Conyers,*  have  given  the  fullest 
account  of  their  good  qualities.  Mr  Coke  de- 
serves the  ever'astin  :  thanks  of  every  true  friend  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  for  his  gen- 
erous present  to  Maryland  of  his  improved  speci- 
mens of  the  breed,  and  I  look  forward  with  pica 
sure  to  the  time  when  their  descendants  shall  be  dif- 
fused throughout  the  farming  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. No  agricultural  society,  especially  of  Maryland, 
ought  to  mee',  without  calliog  to  mind  Mr.  Coke 
in  some  way:  by  drinking  his  health  if  the  members 
please,  or  by  annually  publishing  the  state  of  the 
stock  he  sent  over,  their  increase,  and  the  names  of 
those  who  have  their  progeny.  The  last  measure 
ought  certainly  to  be  adopted  in  Maryland. 

I  hope  the  farmers  of  your  state  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  which  you  offer  them, 
to  add  to  their  comforts  and  wealth,  by  the 
improvement  of  their  farm  stock.  The  idea  of 
the  establishment  was  a  most  fortunate  one,  and  two 
gentlemen  will  enable  you  to  accomplish,  what  in 
Europe  has  been  always  done  at  the  expense  of 
Kings.  What  praise  is  due  to  such  ge.\u- 
INE  PATRIOTISM  !  Your  frieuds  will  forever  be 
ranked  among  the  most    solid  denefactors  of 

OUR  COUNTRY. 

With  my  best  wishes,  for  your  success, 

I  am  respectfully, 
J.\MES  MEASE. 

*  Communication,  Board  AgricuUnre,  London 
vol.  4. 

Ten  North  Devon  cows  of  Mr.  Conyers,  produced 
on  an  average  five  dozen  pounds  of  butter  per  week, 
in  the  sumo.er  and  two  dozen  in  the  winter,  or  in 
other  words  218  lbs.  per  cow  His  30  cows  in  ISuS, 
averaged  an  annual  profit  of  .£13  14«.  or  §60  53,  per 
head. 

See  also  the  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
North  Ilevon,  for  activity,  quick  feeding,  beef,  and  milk 
by  Mr  Chandler  of  Moreton,  a  well  know  grazier, 
who  has  often  obtained  premiums  at  the  Smithfield 
eattle  shows,— Archives  of  useful  knowledge,  vol.  1, 
p.  303. 

For  tlie  .American  h'armer. 

Friend  Skinner—  Having  read  in  your  Am- 
erican Farmer  several  communications  on  rai- 
sing potatoes,  and  none  of  thciii  corresponding 
with  my  method,  and  convinced  from  seven 
years  experience  of  the  superior  crops  I  have 
uniformly  raised  has  induced  me  to  give  you 
my  mode  of  managing  the  crop. 

I  always  plough  my  stalk  ground  as  deep  as 
possible  in  February  for  my  potato  patch,  in 
May  I  harrov*'  (he  patch  and  roll  it  until  it  is 
quite  snioof h;  it  is  then  ready  for  planting  (which 
Ido  immediately  alter  planting  corn.)  1  make 


•  kills  hy  a  bout  with  a  hira,e  plough  three  at 
(line  only,  tlien  drag  a  log  four  feet  loin;  and 
13  inches  in  diaioeter  with  a  lar^e  chain  twisie; 
III  a  spiral  form  round  the  log  up  and  dowi 
each  drill,  the  log  is  square  at  the  end,  vvliich 
throws  the  mould  on  each  side  tho  drill,  thr 
chain  rubbing  the  mould  as  fine  as  the  coverini; 

•  if  a  lint  bed  ;  by  the  time  these  tiiree  d;ills 
are  ready  the  cart  arrives  with  the  dung,  whici. 
is  tlirown  in  the  diills  and  broke  and  spreail 
■venly  in  the  drill,  "  the  seed  (uhirli  has  been 
cut  two  or  three  weeks,  and  planter  sprinkleJ 
on  them  whet,  cut,"  i.s  diopped  nine  inches  a- 
uai  t,  and  trod  by  the  hoy  wlio  drops  them  into 
the  dung,  as  soon  as  the  three  rows  are  ready, 
the  plough  covers  the  seed  and  dung  with  the 
fine  mould  the  log  threw  on  each  sidn  the  drill, 
the  whole  patch  is  thus  planted  :  I  have  put  in 
an  acre  in  a  day  with  two  carts,  a  loader,  one 
plough,  three  men  and  a  boy  to  drop  :  I  pick 
ihe  best  shaped  and  largest  (lotato  for  seed  anil 
cut  them  in  three  or  four  pieces.  I  have  tried 
whole  potatoes  and  found  no  advantage  in  any 
respect.  I  have  never  measured  my  whole  crop, 
hut  from  the  cart  loads,  I  estimate  my  average 
crops  450 bushels  per  acre  ;  I  once  planted  five 
iiushels  of  the  Nova  Scotia  blue  nose  (the  first  1 
ever  tried  of  that  kind)  and  had  '260  bushels  ol 
picked  potatoes,  ami  about  five  bushels  ol  small, 
since  I  have  planted  no  other  kind  for  my  late 
crop,  being  convinced  they  are  the  most  prolific 
of  eight  varieties  1  tried  for  three  years  ;  the 
after   culture    is    very   similar  to  earthing  and 

anching  celery,  and  on  this  depends  the  crop 
as  much  as  a  corn  crop  would  in  a  dry  hot  sum 
•ner.  I  cannot  give  you  a  clear  idea  without 
the  annexed  sketch  : 


-v"-v^ 


A 


1.  Drills  made  with  the  plough. 

2.  Log  and  chain,  dung  and  seed. 

3.  Covered. 

4.  Harrowed   level,  after   the  first  rain  and 
before  *lie  plants  are  up. 

5.  First  ploughing, 
ti.  .Second  ploughing. 
7    Third  plout;bing. 

A  is   the   surface  of  the  field  before  makini 
the  drills. 


!(■  drills  are  4  feet  tiom  centri"  to  centre, 
after  th';  seed  are  up, as  fij;.  .5th  1  run  a  trian- 
gle harrow  lietween  each  drill  and  throw  a  very 
light    furrow   to    the  plant  with  a  small  plou'gh. 

Two  weeks  after  harrow  again  and  throw  a  hea- 
vier furrow  to  the  pi  int   as  fig,  0th,  and   before 

'he  tops  get  too  large  harrow  again  uith  a  large 

•  lough  with  a  tiiin  piece  of  lioard  fixed  to  the 
extremity  of  the  mould  board  finish  the  work 
as  fig.  7th.  Fifteen  lar^e  ox  cart  loads  of  ma- 
nure is  all  I  use  for  one  acre  and  filteen  bushels 
of  seed  cut  in  three  or  four  pieces.  1  have  ob- 
served the  growth  and  find  the  potatoes  ar- 
ranged as  fig.  rth.  Having  dug  several  hills 
c.ith  my  fingers,  beginning  at  the  side,  and  in 
two  seasons  have  had  the  potatoes  bursting  the 
:,r.)und  at  the  surface  when  the  lowest  was  11 
inches  underneath  ;  after  the  first  frost,  I  mow 
the  vines  and  haul  them  oft"  to  my  compost 
heap  ;  and  when  the  ground  is  dry  take  up  the 
crop,  by  ploughing  a  furrow  from  each  side  of 
the  row,  and  turning  the  middle  over,  my  ex- 
pencd  of  the  whole  crop,  from  haul'uig  the  man- 
ure till  the  potatoes  are  in  the  cellar,  is  15  dol- 
lars per  acre,  and  have  had  265  bushels  on  j  of 
an  acre — to  illustrate  the  advantage  of  often 
stirring  the  ground  during  the  growth  of  escu- 
lents in  a  dry  season,  I  planted  in  1816  two 
cabbage  beside  each  other,  they  were  from  the 
same  seed  bed  and  each  manured  with  an  equal 
weight  of  old  hot  bed  dung — one  plant  I  hoed 
every  evening,  the  other  when  the  principal 
crop  was  hoed  ;  in  November  they  were  weigh- 
'  d,  one  24.1bs.  the  other  431bs.  of  the  fiat  dutch 
kinds  ;  other  experiments  prove  that  olten 
working  the  ground,  will  double  any  crop  in  a 
dry  season. 

THOMAS  iMASSEY. 
lioseville,  Ihhtwitre. 

The  farious  kimU    iviili  remarks  on — from  a 
friend  in  (irgiuia,  Jipril  9tli,  1821. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Dear  Sir— 

In  reply  to  your  enquiry  concerning  the  cul- 
tivation of  Millet  in  this  part  uf  the  country, 
and  whether  there  are  more  kin<ls  than  one,  I 
can  state  nothing  with  ceriaiiity,  except  that  it 
!ias  never  been  raised  here  as  a  crop.  Seviral 
Miids  of  grain  are  sometimes  made  on  a  small 
scale,  which  appear  to  be  varieties  of  Mdlet, 
but  so  loose  and  contradictory  are  the  accounts 
that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  the  subject, 
that  I  remain  in  doubt  whether  any  of  them 
cap  pioperly  come  under  tliat  name.  The  va- 
rieties referred  to  are,  1st.  White  Millet,  or 
Guinea  Corn,  with  a  naked  white  grain. — 
2d.  Black  Millet  or  Chocolate  Corn.  3d. 
Red  Millet  or  Broom  Corn,  resembling  the 
iireceding,  except  tiiat  the  grains  are  more 
iiiinly  scattfc-red,  and  are  covered  with  a  red 
instead  of  black  husk;  and  4th,  the  plant  pro- 
iiucing  the  inclosed  spike.  None  of  these 
, rains  are  the  same  with  the  Mdlet  raised  in 
I  eiinsylvaiiia,  ol  which  a  few  bushels  were  late- 
y  brought  to  I'eteisburg.     Only   two  varieties 

•  I  -Miilet  are  mentioned  la  ,Vlil:er's  Gardener's 
i)ictionary,  neither  of  whicii  igiees  precisely 
with  either  ol  thos.e  known  here,  though  his 
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Jescription  of  that  kind,  which  is  so  iiiipoitari' 
an  article  of  fond  in  Africa,  snits  the  general 
appearance  of  the  White  Millet  in  every  re- 
spect, except  tiie  superior  size  of  (lie  latter 
plant,  and  the  diiVerent  colour  of  the  grain.  Ol 
the  botanical  description  which  he  gives,  I  know 
nothins;.  If  there  wen-  6  or  7  varieties  of  Mil- 
let, it  is  not  prohahle  that  only  two  would  be 
spoken  of  in  so  comprehensive  a  work  ;  and 
yet  if  our  Guinea  corn  is  one  of  them,  there 
can  be  but  little  doulit  but  that  the  other  three 
kinds  belons;  to  the  same  family.  The  plant 
from  which  the  inclosed  seed  were  obtained,  grew 
in  Petersburg,  and  from  its  siz.e  and  liie  rapidi- 
ty of  its  giowth,  promised  to  prove  next  in  vaUu 
to  the  celebrated  Guinea  grass,  whicii  it  much 
resembles.  A  closer  examination,  however, 
satisfied  me  that  it  is  a  o;rniH  instead  of  a  grass. 
for  there  is  not  more  ditVerence  between  it  and 
white  millet,  than  between  the  smallest  and 
laijest  kind  of  Indian  corr,. 

White  millet  would  be  a  very  productive 
and  valuable  cro|),  but  for  its  disposition  to  rot. 
if  not  gathered  soon  after  ripening  ;  and  the 
heads  come  to  maturity  in  succession,  so  as  tu 
prevent  the  whole  crop  being  secured  at  one 
operation.  Black  millet  is  not  liable  to  that 
objection,  and  appears  to  be  equally  produc- 
tive, 'ihe  small  quantity  made  by  me  last  year, 
was  carelessly  allowed  to  be  exposed  (u  tlu 
•weather  until  January, and  is  not  at  nil  damaged 
This  is  the  kind,  I  presume,  of  which  Dr.  Gole 
man  gives  so  satisfactory  an  account,  (in  your 
47th  No.)  both  with  regard  to  its  productive- 
ness and  nutritious  qualities.  If  the  hardness 
of  the  husk  does  not  render  boiling  or  grind- 
ing indispensible,  and  if  the  stalk  and  blades 
are  equal  to  those  of  corn,  it  must  be  superior 
to  all  other  c:<ins  for  feeding  stock. 

'I'his  certainly  is  not  a  subj  ct  of  the  highest 
order — but  by  ascerlainiiig  and  informing  us,  to 
what  plant  the  name  of  millet  properly  belongs. 
and  of  its  value  and  cultivation,  you  may  pro- 
bably serve  others  among  your  readers  beside? 
myself,  and  will  at  least  remove  soniethiri;^  o! 
the  confusion  which  reigns  in  our  agricultural 
nomenclature.     Your's  respectfully,  &c. 

EDMUND  RUFFIN. 


Fur  the  American  Farmer. 
RECIPE.S. 

[TRAySLArEU    FHOM    THE    FJiENCl!.^ 

iloiv  to  malcp  a  mattrass  that  shall  not  sink  in  the  luid- 
ile,  nr  become  hard  by  the  weight  of  the  body. 

To  produce  this  eifect,  make  your  mattrass 
twice  as  long  as  usual — double  it — sew  the  two 
ends  together,  .iiid  arrange  the  stufiiiig  where  it 
joins  the  same  as  the  rest.  It  will  then  have  the 
form  of  a  roller  or  double  towel,  which  may  be 
rolled  forever  and  will  always  remain  doubled  and 
folded.  When  you  put  it  on  the  bed  it  will  be 
the  same  as  two  mattrasses,  one  over  the  oths^r. 
It  takes  no  more  ticking  or  stuffing  for  this 
double  mattrass,  than  for  two  single  ones. 

The  advantage  of  this  invention  is,  that  eve 
ry  time  the  bed  is  made,  you  may  easily  roll  ttie 
mattrass  so  that  the  part  wliich  was  under  tht 
body,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  or  feet ;  some 
times  above,  and  sometimes  below,  and  succes 


sively  every  part  of  the  mattrass  m;ide  to  pas^ 
to  those  places  where  the  compression  is  great- 
est. You  may  even  from  time  to  time,  turn  it 
inside  out  like  a  stocking,  and  by  this  means 
produce  other  changes.  A  mattrass  made  in 
this  manner,  lasts  much  longer  and  is  much 
easier  to  sleep  on  than  one  made  in  the  usual 
way. 

A  certain  methotJ  of  Securing  Horses  from  F/iV.v 
and  all  other  Insects, 
It   consists  in  rubbing  them  every  morning 
with  walnut  leaves. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a   correspondent  of 
great  observation,  dated, 

Raleigh,  April  6th,  1821, 

Dear  Sir, — Conformably  to  a  request  in  the 
last  Farmer,  I  send  you  some  melon  seeds, 
iibtained,  my  wife  informs  me,  from  the  best 
melon  she  ever  saw  ;  a  very  large  blue  skinned 
one,  brought  to  market  here  last  autumn  while 
I  was  in  the  Chickasaw  country. 

1  would  oliserve  here,  that  melon  seeds  ought 
very  year  to  be  sent  from  the  south,  norlhward- 
Uj.  In  Massachusetts,  melons  from  native  seeds 
ire  small  and  insipid,  but  from  North  Carolina 
leed  are  five  or  six  times  larger,  and  of  greatly 
superior  flavour.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  sending 
seeds  to  my  friends  there,  annually.  They  de- 
teriorate rapidly,  and  the  third  year,  exhibited 
no  evidences  of  their  superior  stock. 

Corn,  (Maize)  on  the  other  hand,  should  he 
sent  from  the  J^orth,  Southwardly.  The  pro- 
iluct  is  more  grain  and  less  stalk.  The  pere- 
grination of  other  seeds  might  improve  their 
products,  but  I  have  experienced  only  of  these.'' 

MiDDLEBORG,  April  12th,  1821. 
Extract  if  a  letter — Information  Wanted,  Tin 
_  Iio(fs,  i^-c.  S^c. 
As  every  thing  relating  to  domestic  economy 
■(eems  to  come  within  your  province,  I  should 
estesm  it  a  favour  if  you  would  ascertain  and 
communicate  to  me,  the  cost  of  roolRng  build- 
ings with  tin.  I  have  understood  that  this  plan 
i)f  covering  houses,  piev.iiU  in  some  places,  and 
IS  considered  cheaper  tjian  wood.  The  tin  is 
painted  on  both  sides  to  prevent  rusting.  My 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  cost  by  the  square  foot, 
io  as  to  enable  me  to  compare  the  expense  of 
such  covering,  with  a  shingle  roof — if  the  dilTer 
ence  in  first  cost  is  not  great,  I  should,  on  ac 
count  of  the  greater  security  against  fire,  as 
uell  as  for  the  durability  of  the  materials,  give 
a  preference  to  tin.  A  gentleman  from  Staun- 
ton, Virginia,  informed  me  that  some  experi- 
ments bad  been  made  at  that  place,  and  tiie 
opinion  was  expressed  that  a  tin  roof  would 
Cost  but  little  more  than  a  roof  of  shingles.  He, 
however,  could  not  speak  with  certainty,  but 
understood  that  the  operator  there,  had  derived 
his  knowledge  from  Baltimore,  or  some  of  the 
large  commercial  towns  to  the  north  or  east. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  serv't. 


womunwho  is  supposed  to  have  died  brokenheart- 
ed, is  touched  in  many  p.ivts  with  uncommon  ten- 
derness.—iJrjrfsA  Critic  for  Deccmher. 

"  He  seemed  to  lovelier,  and  her  youthful  check 

Wore  for  a  while  tlie  transient  bloom  of  joy  ; 
.\nd  her  heart  throbbed  with  hopes  she  could  not  speak, 

New  to  delight,  and  new  the  ccstacy, 
He  won  that  heart  in  its  simplicii y. 

All  undisguised  in  its  young  tenderness  ; 
.\nd  smiling',  saw  that  lie,  and  only  he 

Had  power  at  once  to  wound  it  or  to  bless. 
S'lie  gave  to  him  her  innocent  afTection, 

And  the  warm  feelini^s  of  her  guileless  breast  ; 
.\nd  Irom  tbe  storms  oflife  she  sought  protection. 

In  his  dear  love,  her  home  of  earthly  re-'t  : 
lu  this  sweet  trust  her  opening  days  were  blest. 

And  joyoasly  she  hailed  her  coming  years  ; 
(■'or  well  she  knew  that  even  if  distrest, 

There  would  be  one  kind  hand  to  dry  her  tears. 
Me  left  her  and   in  troubli;  she  awoke 

From  her  young  dream  of  bliss  ;  but  murmured  not 
Over  her  silent  sufl'erings,  nor  spoke 

To  any  one  upon  her  cruel  lot. 
Von  would  have  deemed  that  he  had  been  forgot, 

Or  thought  her  bosom  callous  to  the  stroke  ; 
iUit  in  her  cheek  there  was  one  hectic  spot, 

'  Twas  little— but  it  told  her  heart  was  broke. 
And  deeper  and  more  deep  the  pa.nt'ui  flush 

Daily  became  ;  yet  all  distress  seemed  oVr 
Save  when  the  life  blood  gave  a  sudden  rush. 

Then  tremble  into  silence  as  before. 
At  once  too  proud,  too  humble  to  deplore, 

She  bowed  her  head  in  quietness  ;  — she  knew 
Her  blighted  prospects  could  revive  no  more  ; 

Yet  was  she  calm,  for  she  had  Heaven  in  view. 
She  loved,  and  she  forgave  him— and  in  dying. 

She  asked  a  blessing  on  Iiis  future  years  ; 
And  so  she  went  to  sleep  ;  meekly  replying 

Upon  that  power  which  shall  efface  all  tears. 
Her  simple  turf  the  young  spring  flow'ret  wears, 

And  the  pale  primrose  grows  e.pon  her  tomb  j 
And  when  the  storm  its  simple  blossom  tears, 

It  bows  itshead--an  emblem  of  her  doom  ! 


'^mm  w^immmLo 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,     ^PitlL    SUth,    Ib'il. 


Fro 


a  new   volume  <f  "  Voems,  by  one  of  a 
Family   Circle." 
The  motto  of  the  following  poem  is    "  Si  deseris  pe- 
reo  ;"  the  description  which  it  contains  ot  a  young 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Numerous  communications  are  on  hand,  and 
will  appear  as  soon  as  possible.  We  return  our 
sincere  thanks  to  those,  whose  correspondence, 
has  enabled  us  to  give  practical  information  on 
useful  subjects — and  take  this  occasion  to  re- 
peat, that  those,  especially  who  send  us  commu- 
nications, have  a  ri^ht  to  call  Tor  information 
on  any  agricultural  subject — and  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  very  laudabla  readiness,  to  answer 
to  enquiries  which  have  been  thus  propounded. 


Q'j'  As  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Farmer,  re- 
siding in  the  country,  have  no  agent  to  whom  they 
can  »end  the  second  volume  to  be  bound,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  command  the  services  of  the  Editor  in  this 
respect,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  serving  them. 


Caille,  Show  and  Fair,  fur  the  exhibition  and 
sale  of  all  kinds  of  Live  Stock,  Agricultural 
Implements,  Sfc.  ^c.  to  be  held  on  the  1th 
and  8th  days  of  June  next,  at  the  Mahyland 
Tavern. /yuf  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the 
F'rederick  Turnpike  Road,  to  commence  at 
9  o^clock,  A.  M.  on  each  day 

The  Committee  appoint  d  on  behalf  of  the 
"  Maryland  .Agricultural  Society,"  (o  make 
arrangeuieiit-i  for  a  Cattle , Show  and  Fair,  for 
the  sale  of  Ijive  Stork  and  Agriculiurai  Im- 
plements, have  resolved  that  said  Show  and 
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Fair  he  !;elil  at  tin-  time  anil  p'ace  ahov?  nien 
tioncil,  and  tliat  (he  lolluwing  premiums  b 
oflFered  ; 

FOR  IIORSKS. 
For  (he  Stallinn  host  calculated  to  im- 
prove our   st'.ck  of  coach  horses,  a 
silver  piti-her  vJiied  at  £30  00 

For  the  St;illion  hest  calculateil  to  im- 
prove our  stck  of  horses  for  the 
saddle,  and  forgem^rat  farniinj;  pur- 
poses, a  pair  of  silver  gohlets  valu- 
ed at  20  00 
For  thi-  hest  Brood  Mare,  a  butter  boat 

valued  at  10  00 

ASSES  AND  MITLKS. 
For  the  best  Jyck-Ass,  a  silver  Can 

valued  at  10  0( 

For   the  hest  Jennett  do.  do.  do.  10  00 

For  the  hest  Mule  of  any  age,  a  pair  of 

silver  goblets  valued  at  20  00 

NEA  r  CATTLE. 
For  the  hest  Bull,  not  less  rhan  two  I 

years  old,  a  pair  of  silver  goblets, 
va'ued  at  '26  00 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow,  a  pair  of  sil- 
ver tumblers,  valutdat  20  00 
For  the  best  yoke  of  working  Oxen,  six 

table  spoons,  valued  at  25  00 

For  the   b»st  Bull    Calf,   under    two 

years  old,  a  silver  Can  valued  at  10  00 

For  the  best  Cow  C^alf  under  two 
years  old,  a  silver  Cream  Pot  valued 
at  10  GO 

HOGS. 
For  the  hest  Bonr  of  anv  age,  a  silver 

goblet  valued  at  "  10  00 

For  the  hest  breeding  Sow,  do.  do.  do.       10  00 

SHEEP. 
For  the  best  Uam  of  the  pure  Merino 

breed,  a  silver  Can,  valued  at  10  OO 

For  the  hest  of  any  other  breed,  a  sil- 
ver butter  knife,  valued  at  5  00 
For  the  six  hest  fat  neathers — mode  of 
feeding  to  be  cotnnuinicated — a  sil- 
ver Can.  valued  at                                      10  00 
The  above  premiums  will  be  awarded  only 
for  animals  bred  within  the  State  of  Maryland, 
or  the    District  of  Columbia. 

Four  premiums  are  reserved  to  be  distributed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  society,  for  objects 
not  embraced  under  the  above  specifications, 
and  which  may  yet  appear  worthy  of  distinc- 
tion. 

It  is  understood  that  whenever,  merely  from 
the  want  of  competition,  any  of  the  claimants 
might  be  considered  entitled  to  a  premium,  yet 
if.  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  objects  so 
ofiered  possess  no  particular  merit,  the  Judges 
shall  have  a  right  to  vvithliold  such  premium,  and 
the  society  may  confer  it  in  any  other  case  at 
their  discretion. 

Persons  int.  nding  to  ofifer  any  species  of 
Stock  for  premium,  are  required  to  give  notice 
thereof  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  June,  either 
personally  or  by  letter,  addressed  to  John  S 
Skuinek,  Esq.  Post-Master,  Baltimore— speci- 
fying the  premium  for  which  they  propose  to 
contend.  The  applicants  will  be  held  to  a 
rigid  compliance  with  this  rule.  The  examina- 
tion of  every  species  of  Stock  by  the  judjjes,  to 
be  then  appointed,  will  take  place  on  the  first 


';  ty  of  e.thibition,  and  the  premiums  be  declared 
ind  delivered  on  the  second  day. 

,\il  persons,  whether  members  or  not,  are  at 
iberty  to  bring  Stock,  such  as  horses,  milch 
;ows,  working  oxen,  fat  bullocks,  hogs,  sheep, 
ike.  &r,.  Ike.  either  as  subjects  for  premium,  or 
for  sale,  private  or  public— and  an  auctioneer 
vTill  be  employed  by  the  Society  to  dispose  of 
-uch   as  may  be  offered  at  public  sale. 

CHARLES  KIDGKLY,  of  hampton, 
Chairman  of  the  Commiftee  of  Jrrangpment. 

P.  S. — The  Society  request  the  favour  of  all 
Editors  of  papers  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Co!umhi,i  and  the  adjoining  State: 
to  give  the  preceding  Notice  a  lew  insertions 


*,*  The  Horses,  Clif  rov  and  Young  Tom, 
and  the  Jack  Sanoho.  will  stand  also  at  Mr. 
Caton's  ,VliH,  9  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the 
Falls  I'urnpike  lload — of  the  days,  &c.  &c.  a 
more  particular  notice  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

*,*  The  index  and  title  paje  to  the  second 
volume  of  this  journal,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  and  will  be  ready  by  this  day  week. 


JOSEPH  P.  CAHEY, 

SEEDSMAjY,   ^c.   JVn.  2,  Hanover-street, 

("next  to  Barnnm's  late  Gadshy^s  Hotel,  J 
Keturiis  his  sincere  thanks  to  his  friends  iind  the  pub- 
lick,  tor  the  very  liberal  support  he  U.is  received 
since  his  commencement  in  business,  and  informs 
them  lie  has  rrceivuJ  per  the  Belvider.i,  from  Liver- 
pool, his  general  supply  ot  spnnij  Seeds,  &c.  &c. — 
and  per  different  vessels  from  the  northern  states,  a 
var  ety  ot'mtive  seeds,  in  particular,  shakeus  seeds — 
all  of  a  superior  quality,  the  growth  of  1820— From 
Casey's  knowledge  and  experience  of  more  than  twen- 
ty years  in  the  cultivation  and  study  of  plants  and 
seeds,  in  all  their  various  branches,  he  hopes  to  give 
general  satisfaction, 

%•  A  ft  w  bushels  of  seeds,  oats,  and  a  few  pounds 
Wethersfield  Onion  still  on  hand. 

(ty  A   liberal  discount  allowed   to   those  who  pur- 
chase to  sell  again. 


*^*  All  postmasters  are  respectfully  request- 
ed to  return,  accompanied  with  a  line  (d  infor- 
mation, all  numbers  of  this  paper  which  are 
not  taken  from  their  offices  by  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed. 

ttj"  For  the  accommodation  of  persons  in  the  City 
and  its  immediate  vicinity — the  Teeswater,  Devon  and 
Mderiiey  liulls,  will  be  moved  in  from  the  stock  farm 
'0  the  free  nets  of  the  town,  where  they  will  be  let 
to  co\v«  every  other  week,  during  the  season — parti- 
culars hereafter. 


Id/"  Subscribers  to  the  .American  Farmer 
can  have  either  of  the  volumes  well  bound  for 
7.^  cents,  by  J.  Robinson,  Printer,  corner  of 
.Market  and  Belvidere-streets. 

AGRICULTURAL  LIBKARY. 

RARF,    VALUABLE    AND   CHEAP  AGRICULTURAL 
13()0KS,    FOR    SALE    BY 

EDWARD  J.  (  OALE, 

opposite  the  Pos*-O_ffice,    Baltimore. 
Kames'  Gentleman  Farmer. 
I''armer's  Calendar,    or    Monthly    Remembrancer  for 

all  binds  of  Country  Busines.s,  &c. 
IVters'  Agricultural  Enquiries. 
Domestic  Kncyclopiedia. 
.Vgriculturul  I'rize  Essays  and  Transactions. 
Complete  Farmer. 
Young's  Agricultural  lours.  North,  South  and  East— 

9  volumes. 
Vouns's  Travels  through  France— 2  vols.— 4to. 
Bath  Papers. 
The  Complete  Grazier,  or  Farmer  and  Cattle  Dealer's 

Assistant.     3d  edition. 
The  Farmer's  Guide  in  Stocking  Farms. 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  with  Plates. 
Marshal's  Rural  I'.conomy. 
Somerville's  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Register  of  Arts. 
Darwin's  Phylnlogia. 
b'.pitome  of  Forsyth  on  Fruit  Trees. 
.Memoirs  of  the  Agricultural  Society    of  Philadelphia 

—4  lolumes 
N.cholson's  Farmer's  Assistant. 
Taylor's  Arator. 
Heat.siin's   New  System   of  Cultivation   without  lime, 

Jung  or  summer  fallows — illustrated  by  engravings. 

Tile  above  books  will  be  sold  at  very  reduced  pri- 
es—and  with  a  discount,  if  purchased  for  Agricul 
tural  Societies- 


Baltimore,  Jpril  2U,  1821. 
PRICES  CURRENT. 
Flour,  from  the  wagons,  3  75  to  §3  S'^i—JVhishev, 
from  do  22  cts  per  gallon— //oi/,  per  ton  gl?  -  Strain, 
r— Wheat,  red  70  a  TS— White  do  75  to  78  cts— «ar. 
ley,  45  to  50— 0(!(5,  C3  to  25  cts —  Potato  do.  for  seed, 
45  cents— Corn,  30  to  31- yellow,  26— Cod  fsh, 
per  quintal,  wholesale  S3,  retail  do.  §4— N.En  ■  Biana 
per  bushel,  SI  12J— ditto  Pens,  7^  cents— Plaster  in 
sione  %(>  per  ton— ditto  ground  %^  per  do-  do  do 
Ml  bhls  SI  37i— do.  do.  bushel  33  cts  — N.  O.  Sugar, 
75  te  10 — Vfiiscovado,  do.  S7  50  to  9  2^ — American 
ilVliite  Leatl,  Sl2  50— Ground,  do.  ^13  a  \i—Lin- 
{seed  Oil,  7'i  ci-i- Feathers,  40  to  45  cts — N.  E.  Potatoes, 
retail  62^  cents  per  bushel — L-ve  Cattle,  5  to  %5  50 — 
Beef,  prime  pieces,  8  to  10  cts — corn  Beef,  7  cts — 
Mutton,  8  to  10  cts— //fOiis,  10  to  12  cts-  Middlings,  8 
to  IJ  els— Butter,  £0-to  25  cU-Eg^s,  12^  c.ts-Cheese, 
8  to  10  cts.  pr  \h—Tar,  gl  62i-So/i  Turpentine,  S'^ 
—Pilch,  9>2i—  Rosin,  common  1^- bright  do.  gj  per 
barrel, —  Varyiish,  25  cts. —  Spirits  turpentine,  33  cts. 
per  gal. —  Cotton,  good  Upland,  13  to  15  cts. per  lb — 
7iice,  3  a  35  cts. — ship  and  flooring  Plank,  §25  to  27. 
S/iing-tes,  best  6}  a  $7     com,  $3  a  4^  p.  \l  —Oak,  wood, 

g4  50 Ihckori.;  S5    per  cord Clover,    seed  §6— 

Am.  Orchard,  grass  do.  gi — Eng.  do,  do.  or  Coclcsfool, 
do.  ^H,— Herds,  do  §3— Shh/ohj,  per  bushel  ^»- Mil- 
let, do.  S2 — Lncern,  62  cents  per  \\>—S-,oeet  Scented 
fVrnni' grass,  l.'iO  cents-.  Trefcil,  50  cents  per  pound 
— Jivta  Baga,  50  cents — Mangle  It'urtzel,  175  cents 
pound — Cabbage  seed,  2  to  g6  per  pound — Cauli- 
flower, 75  to  foO  cts.  peroz. spring  Tares,  gS  per 

busliel— /^e«s,  25  to  37jj  cts  per  quart— short  orange 
Carrot.  12*  els. —Parsnip,  \2i  c\s.— Lettuce,  25  cents 
—  Raddish,  12i  to  20  els-  Beet  20  cents— A'rocofe, 
31  to  100  cts.— ri/(i«H4«r,  37  to  50  cis  per  oz. — 
Turnip  seed,  50  to  125  cts  per  \h.—  Cldcory,  75  cents 
per  pound — Rape,  12^  cents  do  — large  Amsterdam 
Cabbage  for  cattle,  25  cents  per  oz— Irish /"t/rr  or 
JVine^^2  per  pound— Bush  and  Pall  Beans,  6A  to  25 
cents  per  quart — iVew  York  premium  Ploughs  of 
sizes  from  7  lof,\6~-Box  Churns,  8  to  g9 — UriU 
Jlachines,  10  togll  —  Beniiel's  broad  cast  Machine 
for  sowing  Clover,  Tornip,  and  firass  Seeds,  gl8 — 
E.rpa'iding  Cultivators,  gl5 — Post  „1ugurs,  5  to  g9 
-Flexible  Tubes,  lo  relieve  cattle  when  hoven  or 
choaked,  with  gags,  the  pair  ^5— Corn  Shelters,  20 
to  g2; — Turnip  Scoops.  50  cents  each  — large  2  horse 
Connecticut  Ploughs,  iron  mould  boards,  ^  1 1 — do.  do. 
wood,  iO$  ..small  Ploughs   do    g7  50. 

Marylan.l  ToAncco— Eastern  Shore  crop  Tobacco, 
4  to  Pi-  Potomac,  4  to  S5  50— Patuxant,  5  to  §7 
— Waggon,  old  ground,  fired  !>  to  glo— New,  do.  do. 
10  to  gfi— Yellow,  none. 

Krutockv  Tobacco — lOhlids.  were  sold  the  last  week 
for   <5i. 

Virginia  Tobacco— no  sales. 
Kxtract  of  a   letter  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  the  Edi- 
tor  of  the   -Vluany   Plough  Boy,  dated  21st  March, 
1821, 

"  Our     present    cash    prices    of    produce    are  : 
Cir-n,    16    cents  per  hnshtl- H  heat,  25~Oats,  12J— 

l.-uns,  common  kind,    Ig Pork,  gl   ?0  per  ewt— 

Beef,  go — C/ieese,  8  cents  per,-lb — Butter,  8  cents." 
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AGK113ULTURE. 


PISE, 

Or  the  Art  of  Building  strong  and  durable 
If'all.f,  to  tlve  Height  of  several  iitories,  with 
7wthiiig  but  Earth,  or  the  inostt  common  Ma 
terials.  Brawn  up  ami  presented  to  the 
BiMird  of  Jigrie.ulture,  hy  Henry  Hullaiul, 
i'sry. 

{Concluded  from  JVo.  4,  page  29,  volunK  /r] 

Of  Pise  and  its  Origin, 
CHAPTER  X. 

Experiments  to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  ont/  eartli. 

First  eTperimeiti.  —Tt'ike  a  small  wooden  tub  or  pail 
without  a  bottom,  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  of  a  court 
or  garden,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  hole  fix  a  piece 
of  stone,  flat  and  level ;  place  your  tub  upon  the 
stone,  fill  around  it  the  earth  that  has  been  dug  out 
to  make  the  hole,  and  ram  it  well,  that  the  tub  may 
be  inclosed,  to  prevent  its  bursting.  Then  ram  mto 
the  tub  the  earth  you  mean  to  try  ;  putting  in  at 
each  time,  about  the  thickness  of  three  or  fuur  fin- 
ger's breadths  ;  when  this  is  well  rammed,  add  as 
much  more,  and  ram  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
the  third  and  fourth,  &c.  till  the  earth  is  raised 
above  tlie  brim.  This  superfluous  earth  must  be 
scraped  off  extremely  smooth,  and  rendered  as  even 
as  the  under  part  will  be    which  lies  on  the  stone. — 

Loosen  with  a  spade  the  earth  around  the  tub,  and 
you  will  then  be  able  to  take  it  out,  and  with  it  the 
compressed  earth  tliat  it  contains  ;  then  turn  tlie  tub 
upside  down,  and  if  it  is  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  as  such  vessels  usually  are.  the  pise  will 
easily  come  out,  but  if  it  should  happen  to  stick,  let 
it  dry  in  the  air  about  twenty  four  hours,  and  you 
will  then  find  that  the  earth  is  loose  enough  to  fall 
out  of  itself.  You  rnust  be  careful  to  cover  tliislump 
of  pise  with  a  little  board  ;  for  though  a  shower  of 
rain,  falling  in  an  oblique  direction,  will  not  injure 
it,  yet  it  may  be  a  little  damaged,  if  the  rain  falls 
perpend icul.ar,  and  especially  if  it  remains  upon  it. 
Leave  the  lump  exposed  to  the  air,  only  covered  with 
a  board  or  flat  stone,  and  if  it  continues  without 
cracking  or  crumbling,  and  increases  daily  in  density 
and  compactness  as  its  natural  moisture  decreases, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  earth  is  fit  for  building.— 
But  you  must  remember,  that  it  is  necessary  that  the 
earth  employed  should  be  taken  from  a  little  below 
tha  surface  of  the  ground,  in  order  that  it  may  nei- 
ther be  too  dry  nor  too  wet ;  it  must  be  observed  also, 
that  if  the  earth  is  not  well  pressed  around  the  out- 
side of  the  tub  before  it  is  filled,  though  the  hoops 
were  of  iron,  they  would  burst,  so  great  is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  beaten  earth  against  the  mould,  of  whatev- 
ersize  it  m.y  be. 

Second  experiment.— Thh  trial  may  he  made  in  the 
house.  Having  brought  from  a  field  the  earth  you 
want  to  try,  preys'  it  in  a  sione  mortar,  with  a  pestle 
of  wood,  brass,  or  iron,  (the  litter  is  best,)  or  with  a 
hammer,  fill  the  mortar  above  the  edge,  and  tlien 
with  a  large  knife,  or  some  other  instrument,  take 
away  the  superabundance  of  earth  even  witli  thp 
brim  If  you  then  find  that  the  earth  will  not  quit 
the  mortar,  you  must  expose  it  to  the  sun,  or  near  a 
fire  :  and  when  it  is  sufficlenlly  dry,  it  may  be  taken 
out  without  difficulty,  by  turning  the  mortar  upside 
down  on  a  fl.it  sione,  or  on  the  floor.  It  will  have 
the  shape  nf  the  mortar,  and  if  exposed  as  above  di- 
rected, Will  shew  the  quality  of  the  earth. 


Tliird  experiiaent.  —  I'ress  with  tile  end  of  a  sties  or| 
cane,  your  earth  in  a  little  box,  round  which  you  had 
[letter  first  tie  a  piece  of  packthread,  lost  it  should 
burst  in  the  operation  ;  wlien  you  have  filled  it  above 
its  brim,  cut  off  the  overplus  with  a  knife  ;  you  will 
undoubtedly  be  oblijfed  to  break  the  box  to  get  it 
out,  unless  you  had  rather  wait,  and  let  it  dry  in  the 
air,  in  the  sun,  or  before  a  fire.  It  will  take  the  ex- 
:ici  form  of  a  box,  be  it  either  round,  square,  or  oval ; 
if  your  earth  be  red,  or  any  other  colour,  that  which 
IS  inclosed  in  the  box  will  still  remain  the  same. 

It  is  not  improper  to  remark,  that  the  colour  of  the 
;arth  neither  adds  to,  nor  diminishes,  the  goodness  of 
ihe  pise,  therefore  every  proprietor  may  be  at  ease  on 
that  he.ad. 

An  experiment  -which  may  be  made  at  any  time.  —Every 
person  in  walking  on  this  ground  may  make  little  balls 
of  earth,  and  press  them  as  tight  as  he  can  between 
his  hands.  If  he  brings  them  home  and  puts  marks 
on   them,  he   will  by  that  means  know  the  quality  of 

ery  piece   of  land,   and  also  be  a  judge  of  the  mix- 
ture It  will  be  necessary  to  make. 
CH\PTER  XI. 

On  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  building. 
All  the  operations  of  this  art  are  very  simple  and 
easy  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  dig  up  the 
earth  with  a  picfc.axe,  break  the  clods  with  a  shovel, 
so  as  to  divide  it  well,  and  then  lay  it  in  a  heap  ;  which 
is  very  necessary,  because  as  the  labourers  throw  it 
on  that  heap,  the  lumps  of  earth  and  large  stones 
roll  to  the  bottom,  where  another  man  may  break 
them  or  draw  them  away  with  a  rake-  I  must  observe, 
that  there  should  be  au  interval  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  between  tlie  teeth  of  the  rake,  that  the 
stones  and  pebbles  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  or  some- 
thing more,  may  escape,  and  that  it  may  draw  off  only 
the  largest.  If  the  earth  that  has  been  dug  has  not 
the  proper  quality,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  fetch  some  better  from  a  distance, 
than  the  mixture  must  be  made  in  this  manner  :  one 
man  rhust  throw  one  shovel  fullof  the  best  sort,  whil 
the  others  throw  five  or  sis  of  the  inferior  sort  on 
the  heap,  and  so  more  or  less  according  to  the  propor 
tion  which  has  been  previously  ascertained.  No  m.ire 
arth  should  be  prepared  than  the  men  can  work  in 
[ine  day,  or  a  tittle  more,  that  they  may  not  be  in 
Want ;  but  if  rain  is  expected,  you  must  have  at  hand, 
either  planks,  mats,  or  old  clothes  to  lay  over  the 
heap  of  earth,  so  that  the  rain  may  not  wet  it ;  and 
hen  as  soon  as  the  rain  is  over,  the  men  may  resume 
their  work,  which,  without  this  precaution,  must  be 
lelayed ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  earth 
cannot  be  used  when  it  is  either  too  dry  or  too  wet ; 
and  therefore  if  the  rain  should  wet  it  after  it  has 
been  prepared,  the  men  will  be  obliged  to  wait  till  it 
has  recoverad  its  proper  consistency  ;  a  delay  which 
would  be  equally  disadvantageous  to  th-^m  and  their 
employer.  When  the  earth  has  been  soaked  with 
rain,  instead  of  suffering  compression,  it  becomes  mud 
in  the  mould;  even  though  it  bs  but  a  Ifttie  too 
moist,  it  cannot  be  worked  :  it  swells  under  the  blows 
of  the  rammer,  and  a  stroke  in  one  place  nukes  it 
rise  in  another.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  better  to 
stop  the  work,  for  the  men  find  so  much  difficulty 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  proceed  But  there  is 
not  the  same  necessity  of  discontinuing  the  work 
when  the  earth  is  too  dry,  for  it  is  easy  to  give  it  the 
necessary  degree  of  moisture  ;  in  such  a  case  it  should 
be  sprinkkd  with  a  watering  pot,  and  afterwards  well 
mixed  up  together  ;  it  will  then  bf  fii  for  use. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  no  vegetable  sub- 
stances should  be  left  in  the  earth  i  theretbre  in  dig- 
g.ng,  as  well  as  m  laying  the  earth  in  a  heap,  great 
care  roust  be  taken  to  pick  out  every  bit  of  root,  great 


and   small,    all    spr.gs   and  herbs,  all  bits  of  hay  and 
straw,  chips  or  shavings  nf  wood,  and  in  general  every 
thing  that  can  rot,  or  suffer  a  change  in  the  earth. 
Crl/VPTEIl  XII 
On  the  hnnd  timber  to  be  used  in  the  bniiiings  of  pise. 
To    make  good  walls,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
earth   be   well  beaten,    we   must  also    learn  to   unite 
them  well   together.     In  houses  of  brick  or  stone,  to 
consolidate   their  jjarts,  they  make  use  of  angles  and 
binders   of  free    stone,  and  of  iron  braces,  and  ccamp 
rons,  which  are  very  expensive  ;  but  here  the  binders 
cost  very  little  ;  they  consist  only   of  thin  pieces  of 
wood,  a  few  cramps  and  nails,  and  these  are  sufficient 
to  give  the  greatest  stability  to  buildings  of  pise. 

The  first  course  A,  see  plate  IV  figure  15,  being 
laid  on  the  front  and  inner  walls  of  a  house,  we  begin 
the  second  ;  and  if  for  the  inferior  course  the  mould 
has  been  directed  from  .\  to  E,  it  must,  for  this  se- 
cond, be  directed  from  A  to  F,  as  has  been  explained, 
see  Plate  VI.  figure  13.  But  before  this  second 
course  is  begun,  lay  at  the  botton  of  the  mould  a  board 
about  five  or  six  feet  long,  restini;'  on  the  angle  A, 
and  extending  lengthwise  towards  B.  This  board 
must  be  rough,  as  the  sawyers  have  left  it,  something 
less  than  an  inch  thick,  and  in  breadth  about  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  inches,  so  th.-.t  there  may  remain  on  each 
side  four  or  five  inches  of  earth,  if  the  wall  is  eigh- 
teen thick  :  by  this  means  the  board  will  be  entirely 
concealed  in  the  body  of  the  wall.  When  thus  placed 
neither  the  air,  nor  damp^cin  reach  it,  and  of  course 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  rotting.  This  has  been  often 
proved  by  experience,  as  in  taking  down  old  houses 
of  pise  sueh  boards  have  always  been  found  perfectly 
sound,  and  many  that  had  not  ewen  lost  the  colour  of 
new  wood.  It  is  easy  tp  conceive  how  much  this 
board,  from  the  pressure  of  the  work  raised  above 
it,  will  contribute  to  bind  together  the  two  lengths 
.\  and  B,  and  to  strengthen  the  angle  A  i.  ;  but  this 
is  not  al!,  it  is  useful  (particularly  when  the  earth  is 
not  of  a  very  good  quality)  to  put  ends  of  planks  in- 
to the  pise  after  it  his  been  rammsd  about  h.ilf  the 
height  of  the  mould.  These  ends  of  pUnks  should  be 
only  ten  or  eleven  inches  long,  to  leave  as  before  a 
few  inches  of  earth  on  each  side  of  the  wall,  if  it  is 
eighteen  inches  thick  ;  they  should  be  laid  crosswise 
(as  the  plank  before  mentioned  is  laid  lengthwise) 
over  the  whole  course,  at  the  distance  of  aliout  two 
feet  from  one  another,  and  will  serve  to  equalize  the 
pressure  ot  the  unper  parts  of  the  works  on  the  low- 
er course  of  the  pise. 

The  boards  abovementioned  need  only  be  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  exterior  wall ;  and  in  those  parts 
where  the  courses  of  the  partition  walls  join  to  those 
nf  the  exterior  wall;  the  same  directions  that  have 
here  been  given  for  the  second  course,  must  be  ob- 
served at  each  succeeding  course,  up  to  the  roof.  By 
ihe'ie  means  the  reader  will  perceive  that  an  innu- 
merable qumtity  of  holders  or  bindings  will  be  form- 
ed which  sometimes  drav/  to  the  right,  sometimes 
to  the  left  of  the  ancrles,  and  which  powerfully  unite 
the  front  walls  with  those  of  the  partitions  ;  the  sev- 
eral parts  deriving  jnutual  support  from  one  another, 
and  the  whole  being  reud-red  compact  and  solid. 

Hence  these  houses  made  of  earth  alone,  are  able 
to  resist  the  violence  of  the  highest  winds,  stor'ns  and 
tempests.  The  heij^ht  that  is  intended  to  be  given 
to  each  story  being  known,  boards  of  three  or  four 
feet  in  len,glh  should  be  placed  before  h.ind  in  the 
pis6,  in  those  places  where  the  beams  are  to  be  fixed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  mould  no  longer  occupies  that 
place,  the  beams  may  be  laid  on,  though  th;  p'\si  be 
fresh  made  ;  little  slips  of  wood,  or  boards,  may  be 
'ntroduced  under  tliem,  in  order  to  fix  thim  level. — 
The  beams  thus  fixed  foreacn  story,  the  pise  may  be 
continued  as  high  as  the  place,  on  which  you  intend 
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continued  as  high  as  ihepluce  on  which  you  iiUended 
to  erect  the  roof. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
On  biiiUUng  ii'idis  Jor  enclosures. 

■With  vrtpect  lo  walls  for  enclosures  ot  parks,  gar 
Jens,  yards,  &c.  the  mould  must  be  fixed  in  an  angle 
or  against  a  building-,  it'  the  wall  is  to  reach  so  tar, 
and  liie  workmen  must  proceed  from  thence  to  tli 
other  extremity  of  tlie  wall  -and  when  they  have  tin 
ished  the  first  course,  tliey  must  raise  the  mould  to 
make  the  second,  returning  to  the  sanre  place  where 
they  began  the  first. 

But  when  a  vi  ry  gre:it  inclosure  is  to  be  made,  as 
for  mstance  a  park  wall,  then,  for  the  sake  of  speed, 
it  is  necessary  to  set  several  moulds  and  men  to  work. 
In  such  a  case,  a  mould  should  be  placed  at  e.ich 
end,  fit  the  number  ot  men  be  doubled;  they  wdl  work 
at  the  same  time,  anj  meet  in  the  middle  oi  ihe  wall, 
where  they  will  close  the  first  course  ;  after  which, 
eacli  set  of  men  raise  their  mould  to  make  the  se- 
CO'M!,  and  both  setting  out  from  the  middle  continue 
wur:.  )iig,  in  opp'isite  directions,  towards  the  ends 
where  they  first  began. 

CHAPTEK  XIV. 

On  the  time  and  Ubow  necessary  in  building  a  certain 

guantitj  of  pise. 

Besides  tha  advantages  of  strength  and  cheapness, 
this  method  of  building  possesses  that  of  speed  in 
the  execution.  Tliat  tUe  reader  may  know  the  time 
that  IS  required  for  tiuilding  a  house,  or  an  enclosure, 
he  need  only  be  told,  that  a  mason  used  to  the  work, 
can,  with  the  help  of  his  labourer,  when  the  earth 
lies  near,  build  in  one  day,  six  feet  square  of  the  pise. 
If  two  men  can  build  in  one  day  six  feet  square,  it  is 
evident  that  six  men,  which  is  the  necessary  number 
to  work  the  mould  (viz.  three  in  the  mould,  and  three 
to  dig  and  prepare  the  earth,)  will  build  in  the 
course  of  sixteen  days,  or  three  weeks  almost,  such 
a  house  as  is  delineated  in  Plate  V  figure  16  and 
17,  containing  28y  square  feet  of  wall  :  a  very  short 
time  therefore  is  sutficient  for  aman  to  build  himself 
a  solid  and  lasting  habitation.  These  facts  which 
have  been  proved  by  numberless  instances,  afford  a 
proportion  by  which  every  one  may  determine  the 
time  that  his  house  or  wall  will  take  in  building, 
having  first  ascertained  the  number  of  feet  it  will 
contain.  Thus,  if  he  wishes  to  have  a  wall  540  feet 
long,  and  six  feet  high,  it  will  be  finished  in  one  month 
with  one  single  mould,  and  six  men— but  if  he  dou- 
bles both  moulds  and  men,  it  will  be  done  in  fifteen 
days.  These  are  simple  but  necessary  instructions, 
for  they  will  prevent  the  inconvenience  to  which  many 
are  exposed,  from  having  the  cempletion  ofiheir  build- 
ing protracted  beyond  the  time  that  they  originally 
expected.  All  persons  who  wish  to  build,  may  now 
contract  with  the  builder  that  the  work  sliall  be  fin- 
ished on  such  a  day;  or  that  he  shall  indemnify  them 
for  all  the  losses  which  they  may  incur  from  his  fail 
ure  to  make  good  his  engagement. 
CHAPTBll  XV. 
On  the  outstile  covering: 

The  outside  covering  of  plaster,  which  is  proper  for 
pise  walls,  IS  quite  ditfcrent  frum  that  which  is  made 
use  of  on  any  other  walls;  it  is  necessary  too,  to  take 
a,  proper  time  for  laying  it  on. 

If  a  house  of  pis^  has  been  begun  in  February,  and 
completed  in  .\pril,  the  covering  may  be  laid  oa  in 
the  autumn,  that  is  to  say,  five  or  six  months  after  it 
s  finished  ,-  or  if  it  is  tinished  in  the  beginning  of 
.November  (at  which  time  the  masons  g.  nerdly  give 
over  working)  it  may  be  laid  on  in  the  spring.  In 
this  interval  the  walls  will  be  suificiently  dried  ;  but 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  it  is  the  drought  or 
cold  that  extracts  the  moisture  from  an  earthen  wall ; 
it  is  only  the  air,  and  particularly  the  north  air,  which 
is  of  itself  sufficient,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  to 
dry  a  p\s6  wall  thoroughly.  If  you  happen  to  lai 
the  plaster  over  them  before  the  dampness  is  entirely 
gone,  you  must  expect  that  the  sweat  of  the  walls  will 
cast  off  the  plaster. 

To   prepare  the  walls    for  plastering,  indent  thcin 
with    the  point  of  a  hammer,  or  hatchet,  without  be- 
-ing  afraid  of  spoiling  the  surface  left    bv  tlie  maul 
a1!  these  little  dents  must  be  made  as  cloae  as  poss 


ble  to  each  other,  and  cut  in,  from  top  to  bullun 
so  that  every  hole  may  have  a  little  rest  in  the  mferi 
or  part,  which  will  serve  to  retain  and  support  tin 
plaster. 

To  do  this,  the  masons  must  make  a  small  scaiTolu 
in  the  holes  which  the  joists  of  the  mould  have  lef. 
(see  those  holes  in  Plate  Vt  and  Vtl.  figure  eighteen 
and  nineteen)  This  scaffold  may  be  made  in  a 
few  minutes  ;  .and  when,  with  the  assistance  of  it 
they  have  indented  the  upper  parts  of  the  housi 
the)  must  run  a  stifl'  brush  over  the  indented  sur- 
face to  remove  all  dust  or  loose  earth.  The  walls 
thus  prepared,  they  may  lay  on  the  plastering;  but 
before  the  manner  of  doing  this  is  described,  it  shoulu 
be  observed,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  plaster  that 
may  be  used  in  the  pise;  rough  cast,  and  sluccoii 
Rougli  cast  consists  of  a  small  quantity  ot  mortar, 
diluted  Willi  water  in  a  tub,  to  which  a  trowel  of 
pure  lime  is  added,  so  as  to  make  it  about  the  thick 
ness  of  cream.  Stucco  is  notii  ng  more  tlian  poor 
mortar,  which  tlie  labourers  make  up  in  a  clean  place 
near  the  lime  pit,  and  carry  it  to  the  masons  on  the 
scafT'old. 

Such  is  the  mann;r  of  preparing  the  coverings  ; 
let  us  now  see  the  manner  of  employing  them 

For  rough  casting,  one  workman  and  his  laboure 
are  suffieient  i  the  workmen  on  the  scaffold  sprinkles 
with  a  brush  the  wall  he  has  indented,  swept,  and 
prepared  i  after  that  he  dips  another  brush,  made  of 
bits  of  reed,  box,  &c.  into  the  tub  which  contains  the 
ougli  cast,  and  throws  with  this  brush  the  rougf 
cast  against  the  wall ;  when  he  has  covered,  with  as 
much  equality  as  possible,  so  much  of  the  wall  as  is 
within  his  reach,  he  lowers  his  scaffold,  and  stops  up 
the  holes  of  the  joists  with  stones,  or  old  plaster, 
&.C.  does  as  before,  and  continues  lowering  his  scaffold 
n  the  same  manner  till  he  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
house. 

This  rough  cast,  which  is  attended  with  so  little 
trouble  and  expence,  is  notwithstanding  the  best  cov- 
er that  can  be  made  for  pise  walls,  and  for  all 
other  constructions :  it  contributes  to  preserve  the 
buildings,  and  though  not  beautiful,  has  the  recom- 
nendation  of  being  attainable  by  people  in  moderate 
circumstances.  It  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  these 
buildings,  that  all  the  materials  they  require  are 
cheap,  and  all  the  workmanship  simple  and  easy. 

The  process  of  stuccoing  is  very  difTerent  ;  two 
workmen  and  two  labourers  are  requisite,  the  two 
workmen  being  on  the  scaftbld.  and  one  of  the  labour- 
ers making  up  the  mortar,  while  the  other  carries  it 
with  Water,  and  serves  the  workmen.  One  of  the 
workmen  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  trowel,  and  m 
the  other  a  brush,  with  which  he  sprinkles  the  wall, 
having  before  hand  indented  and  swept  it ;  after  that, 
he  lays  on  a  few  trowels  full  of  stucco,  which  he 
spreads  as  much  as  possible  witli  the  same  trowel, 
and  then  he  lays  on  more,  and  thus  continues  his 
work  The  second  workman  has  also  in  his  left  hand 
a  nrush,  and  in  his  right  a  small  wood  float  ;  he  sprin- 
kles water  over  the  mortar  that  his  partner  has  spread, 
and  rubs  over  that  part  he  has  wetted  with  his  wood 
float. 

The  reader  easily  perceives  the  progress  of  this 
work  ;  the  first  workman  lays  on  the  pl.ister,  and  ad- 
vances gradually,  the  second  follows  and  polishes  ; 
one  labourer  makes  up  the.  stucco,  the  other  carries  it 
and  serves  the  workmen.  By  this  progress  the 
smoothest,  finest,  and  cheapest  plastering  is  made. 

.\t  the  same  time  that  the  plaster  is  laid  on,  it 
may  also  be  whitened  by  the  use  of  lime  alone,  which 
is  also  an  object  of  econon^y,  since  it  saves  white  lead, 
Sec  For  this  purpose  dilute  lime  in  a  tub  of  very 
clear  water,  and  let  a  labourer  take  some  of  it  in  a 
pot,  and  carry  it  to  the  workmen,  who  must  lay  it  on 
with  a  brush— this,  as  well  as  all  other  colours,  ad- 
heres to  the  plaster,  and  never  falls,  although  it  is  us- 
ed with  Water  only,  without  size  or  oil.  This  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  precaution  of  laying  on  the  col- 
our whilst  the  plaster  is  still  wet  ;  as  it  grows  dry,  it 
icorporates  mim  ral  colours  with  its  own  substance, 
.nd  makes  tliem  list  as  Ion-  as  itself  This  is  on  the 
p.iticiples  of  fresco  colouring  or  painting. 


Lime  is  o  very  general  utuiiy  ;  it  is  used  in  thudd- 
ing, in  plastering,  and  in  white  washing— and  it  will 
appear  from  the  chapter  on  painting,  that  for  that 
purpose  also,  it  may  be  emplojed  with  advantages. — 
Those  who  intentl  to  build,  ilitrefore,  ought  always 
to  have  a  store  ot  it  by  th^ni,  and  it  should  be  slacked 
a  long  time  be. ore  it  is  used,  to  prtvcnt  crevices  and 
blisters,  which,  without  tins  precaution,  will  arise  in 
tile  plaster,  and  give  it  so  disagreeable  an  appearance, 
tuat  it  will  be  nei  essary  to  do  the  work  over  again. 
The  reason  of  it  is  this,  there  wiii  always  remain  in 
the  lime  some  particles  that  have  not  been  slacked  in 
tiiepii  ;  all  tlic  stones  are  notentireley  reducea  to  lime 
in  the  kiln,  and  those  stones  will  resist  the  action  of 
li.e  water  lor  a  time,  and  will  burst  fiom  the  plaster 
alter  it  lias  tjeen  lain,  leaving  the  crivices  abovtiiien- 
iiontd.  This  inconvenience  wdl  not  happen  if  the 
lime,  after  beiiij:-  slacked,  is  kit  lo  s.anc.  sumt  tune 
betore  Ills  used  Indeed  it  will  not  be  amiss  lo  let  it 
lie  by  a  whole  year. 

CHAPTER  XVT. 
On  painting  in  J-'resco  on  the  outside  covering. 
That  kind  of  painliiig  whicli  is  known  by  the  name 
ot  Fr,  SCO,  IS  the  most  bc.iuiiiul  and  cheapest  ot  any, 
.nd  it  is  that  which  the  French  author  recommends 
tor  the  decora;ioii  ot  p.se  buiiuings.  The  most  cele- 
braltd  painters  were  very  partial  to  it,  and  Home  lur- 
nislies  many  excellent  models,  which  should  engage 
us  to  restoie  it  trom  that  neglect  ana  disuse  into 
winch   It  has,  without  reason  been  sufiered  to  fall. 

Whoever  wishes  to  have  his  house  painted  in  Fres- 
co, must  have  a  painter  ready,  and  place  him  on  the 
scaffold  With  the  workmen.  The  latter  lay  on  ilie 
mortar,  a>  before  directed,  and  are  attentive  to  spread 
It  very  even,  so  receive  the  paint.  When  they  have 
finished  one  part,  they  suspend  their  work,  to  give 
the  painter  time  to  do  his  ;  for  if  they  continued  work- 
ing on,  the  painter,  who  cannot  go  oa  as  fast  as  they, 
would  find  the  mortar  too  dry,  and  the  colours  would 
not  incorporate  with  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  the  plasterer's  work  should  be  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  painter — it  is  sometimes  so  arranged  that 
the  latter  works,  while  the  former  are  gone  to  their 
meals— and  when  in  his  turn  he  retires  from  work,  he 
traces  out  the  part  that  the  plastersrs  are  to  cover 
during  his  absence,  forseeing  how  much  he  shall  be 
able  to  paint  in  the  course  of  the  day.  All  these  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  to  prevent  the  too  speedy  drying 
of  the  mortar,  and  to  seize  the  proper  time  to  lay  on 
the  colours  while  it  is  fresh.  Although  this  work 
does  not  profess  to  teach  the  art  of  painting  in  Fr«oco, 
It  may  perhaps  be  found  to  contain  directions  sufficient 
fur   the  execution  of  it  in  an  ordinary  manner. 

lo  make  the  colour,  you  mean  to  give  to  a  country 
house,  dilute  in  a  large  tub,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lime  which  has  been  slacked  a  long  time— you  must 
also  dilute  in  another  tub  or  pot,  some  ochre,  either 
yellow,  red,  or  any  other  mineral  colour  you  please, 
but  always  in  very  clear  water  ;  after  which  pour  a 
little  of  the  colour  into  the  large  tub,  and  stir  it  about 

Willi  a  stick,    so  as  to  mix  it  well  with    the  lime 

take  some  of  the  colour  on  a  brush,  and  try  it  on  a 
board  or  wall— if  it  is  too  deep  or  too  light,  add  fresh 
lime  or  colour  from  thg  tub,  and  by  repeated  trials 
you  will  bring  it  to  the  tint  you  wish  to  give  the 
house.  The  colour  being  made  for  the  body  of  the 
house,  the  frames  of  the  doors  and  windows  are  next 
to  be  considered,  and  a  new  colour  chosen,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  rest  of  the  front.  If  the  bodv  of 
the  house  is  painted  yellow,  or  of  a  pale  red,  the'an- 
gl.s  and  fivames  may  be  white  or  blue— if  it  is  grey, 
liiey  may  be  yellow  or  deep  red,  and  in  all  cases  it 
will  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  find  the  most  suitable 
colours. 

The  plasterers  are  equal  to  painting  the  fronts  of 
houses  in  u  common  way— but  when  builders  or  pro- 
prietors wish  to  have  them  decoratsd  in  a  superior 
manner,  they  must  call  in  a  painter,  whose  buisincss 
it  IS  lo  do  it. 

These  paintings  in  Fresco  are  more  lively  and  bril* 
l.ant  than  any  other,  because  the  eoleurs  are  not 
leadened  by  size  and  oil,  which  do  not  enter  into 
tneir  composition— their  effect  is  surprising,  and  that 
pleasure  may  be  had  at  a  little  expense. 
Noil.- The   plaster  proper  to  serve  as  a  ground 
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for  Fresco  painting  or  colouring,  is  made  of  one  part 
lime,  and  three  parts  cUan,  sharp,  washed  sand  ;  this 
sort  of  paintinjj  has  lately  been  executed  with  great 
success  at  Woburn  .\bbcy.  and  some  other  place?.— 
It  19  not  very  usual  to  slack  the  lime  in  England  so 
long  before  it  is  wanted,  but  it  is  an  excellent  prac- 
tice, especially  if  it  be  wood  burnt. 

On  the  mode  of  building  in  Franet,  termed  Pis/ ;  being 
the  substance  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev   ^^^r.  J<icnur,  an 
emigra?it  c'erguman  now  in  Lttudon,  to  the  under  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  dated   London, 
■     liih  June,  1797. 
Sir, 
My  having  been  an  inhabitant  for  some  time  of  the 
town  of   Monthrison,    capital   of  the  ForSts,  enables 
me    to  give    you  some   information    concerning    the 
mode  of  building  houses  with  earth,  &c. 

The  church  was  the  most  remarkable  in  this  style 
of  building  ;  it  is  about  eighty  feet  long,  forty  feet 
broad,  and  fifty  feet  high  ;  the  walls  built  in  pis/, 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  crepe,  or  rough  cast  on  the 
outside  with  lime  and  sand.  Soon  after  my  arrival, 
the  church,  by  some  accident  was  destrojed  by  fire, 
and  remained  unroofed  for  about  a  twelve  month,  ex 
posed  to  rains  and  frost.  As  it  was  suspected  that 
the  walls  had  sustained  much  damage,  either  by  fire 
or  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  might  fall  down, 
it  was  determined  to  throw  them  down  partially,  and 
leave  only  the  lower  parts  standing;  but  even  this 
was  not  done  without  much  difficulty,  such  was  the 
firmness  and  hardmess  these  walls  had  acquired,  the 
church  having  stood  above  eighty  years  :  and  all  the 
repairs  required,  were  only  to  give  it  on  the  outside 
every  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  a  new  coaling  of  rough 
cast. 

A  house  for  a  single  family  is  generally  finished  in 
about  a  fortnight.  The  following  is  the  method  I 
have  seen  in  practice. 

The  earth  is  pounded  as  mach  as  possible,  in  order 
to  crumble  any  stones  therein  ;  clay  is  added  thereto 
in  a  small  quantity,  about  one-eighth  part.  It  is  all 
beaten  and  mixed  up  together  by  repeated  blows  with 
a  mallet  about  ten  inches  broad,  anu  ten  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  two  inches  thick.  The  earth  being 
thus  prepared,  and  slightly  welted,  the  foundation 
of  the  house  is  dug  for— this  is  laid  with  stone,  and 
when  it  is  about  one  foot  high  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  planks  are  arranged  on  each  side,  which 
are  filled  with  earth  intended  for  the  wall —  this  is 
called  pis/  in  the  dialect  of  chat  country  It  is  strong- 
ly beaten  and  this  method  is  continued  successively 
all  round  the  building.  The  walls  have  more  or  less 
thickness,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner — I  have 
•  seen  them  of  six  and  of  eighteen  inches  thick.  Some 
builders  intersperse  from  space  to  space,  a  thin  layer 
of  lime.  If  several  stories  are  intended  in  such  erec- 
tions they  do  not  fail  to  place  beams  to  support  the 
floors  before  they  build-higher— the  windows  and 
doors  are  attended  to  in  the  same  manner.  Of  such 
buildings  I  never  saw  any  consisf  ing  of  more  than  two 
stories  almost — generally  they  have  but  one,  besides 
the  ground  floor.  When  the  building  is  thus  finished, 
il  is  left  for  some  time  to  dry— then  such  as  wish  to 
make  the  building  more  solid  and  durable,  give  it  a 
rough  cast  coaling  on  the  ouiside  with  lime  and  sand. 
This  is  what  I  have  observi  d  during  a  residence  of 
three  years  in  the  town  of  .Monthrison.  I  should  be 
happy  if  this  detail  should  afford  the  slightest  infor- 
mation to  the  generous  nation  which  has  received  us 
with  30  much  goodness. 

I  am,  &c. 

JAUCOUR, 
Hector  of  St.  John's,  La  liothelle. 


T\\e  Island  at  ^Vadfeixa, 

ITSWIN.S.  V!\K?,  G.KOLOGICAL  PIIE 
NOMENA,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Oommunicaied  for  the  American  Farmer. 
The  island  of  Madeira  was  not  known  to  tli« 
ancieub,  aud  some  accounts  attxtbute  its  disco 


verv  f o  ihf  accident  of  tv/.i  lovers  flyiiin;  from  per- 
secution, huvins^bcen  stranded  on  its  coast.  Tiie 
Lady  died  a  short  time  after  the  shipwreck,  atiH 
the  faithful  swain  inconsolable  for  her  loss,su 
vived  her  only  a  f'^w  davs.  The  companions  id 
their  misfortune  left  the  island  in  a  boat  con- 
structed fronn  the  wreck  :  hut  were  captured  oi 
tiie  Coast  of  Africa  hv  a  Slice  rover.  In  Africn 
anions;  their  fellow  sufFerera,  their  shipwreck 
the  mclani  holy  fate  of  the  lovers,  and  the  ex 
trenie  fwrtilitv  and  heautv  of  the  Island,  wen 
the  constant  theme  of  tlieir  conversation.  On 
the  release  of  one  of  them,  wh  i  was  a  Portu- 
Kuese,  the  story  was  told  to  Prnce  Menry  of 
Portuial  and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  F^is 
bon,  which  took  possession  first  of  Port  Santo, 
and   afterwards  of  Madeira  in  1119. 

The  Island  of  Madeira  is  120  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, 4,5  miles  lonj,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  15  tndes,  and  least  8J^.  The  Pico  de 
Ruivo,  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  is  elevat- 
ed 8t)5,3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On 
approaching  the  Island  from  the  sea  it  pre- 
sents a  variegated  and  beautiful  appearance.— 
The  sides  of  the  hills  are  cloathed  with  vines, 
and  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  Ravines,  and 
mountains  covered  witn  forest  trees  ;  streams  of 
water  are  seen  bursting  from  betweea  the  rocks, 
and  f.dling  into  the  ocean,  and  the  prospect  is 
terminated  by  a  mass  of  mountains,  and  by  the 
lofty  summit  of  the  Ruivo  rising  from  the  clouds, 
which  hover  round  its  base. 

Funchal  is  situated  in  a  bay  at  the  foot  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  from 
the  sea.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  and  con- 
tains twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  Bav  of  Funchal  is  a  very  wild  and  inse- 
cure roadstead,  being  protected  only  from  the 
North  and  North  East  winds.  In  tlie  winter, 
the  South  and  South  West  winds  blow  with 
great  violence,  a  heavy  swell  rolls  in,  and  ships 
are  frequently  obliged  to  slip  tlieir  cables  and 
put  to  sea.  During  the  North  Fiast  winds, 
which  are  most  prevalent  in  summer,  there  is 
invariably  what  the  inhabitants  call  an  invat, 
that  is,  a  counter  current  of  wind  blowing  fresh 
from  the  West.  The  landing  is  a  steep  beach 
and  the  boats  used  to  unload  the  ships  are 
Irawn  up  higii  atid  dry  by  means  of  a  windlass, 
worked  by  oxen.  The  wine  is  carried  off  in 
lighters,  and  men  are  constantly  employed 
swimming  and  floating  the  pipes  through  tne 
surf,  which  at  times  runs  very  high.  Funchal 
is  situated  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Charles- 
ton, in  South  Carolina,  but  enjoys  a  much 
milder  climate.  In  summer  the  thermometer 
fluctuates  between  7»°  and  30°  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  in  winter  hatween  65"  and  57".  The  East 
wind  which  blows  from  *,he  coast  of  Africa, 
sometimes  raises  the  mercury  to  90"  and  even 
to  100°.  It  is  the  Sirocco,  and  the  parching  fe- 
verish effect  of  this  wind  is  well  known.  Il 
visits  the  Island  but  rarely,  and  seldom  lasts 
lenger  than  forty-eight  hours.  In  all  moun- 
tainous countries  the  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  determines  the  temperature,  and  on  as- 
cending the  hills,  two  miles  from  Funchal,  I 
have  remarked  a  difference  of  10  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  i  but  during  the  prevalence  of  tlie 
East  wind  the  heat  is  most  intense  upon  the 
mountains.  The  heights  above  the  town  are 
itrnainented   with   beautiful   country  seats,  to 


which  the  inhabitants  retire  during  the  sutnmer 
iiuinths.  Snow  falls  on  the  mountains  in  the 
months  of  .January,  February,  and  March,  and 
the  rains  during  those  months  are  frequent  and 
eavy. 

In  1803  some  reservoirs  on  the  mountains 
burst,  or  as  the  people  of  the  islanti  say,  a  wa- 
s  r  spout,  the  torn-nts  swelled,  .md  overwhelni- 
'd  every  thing  in  their  course.  The  river  of 
Santa  Lu/.ia,  w!iirh  flows  throui;h  the  town  in  a 
di'ep  ravine,  overflowed,  dosfroyed  the  bridge?, 
4n<l  swent  away  all  the  buildings  on  its  banks. 
lOO  persons  perished  on  this  occasion. 

The  whole  Island  appears  to  hare  been  of 
V'olcanic  origin.  The  rocks  which  form  the 
base,  are  a'l  of  compact  Lava,  and  a  projecting 
rock  which  forms  the  \V.  point  of  the  bay,  is  a 
mass  of  Lava,  and  resembles  the  natural  mole 
produced  at  Catania  hy  a  late  eruption  of  iEtna. 
Basaltes  of  Piedra  viva  are  seen  on  the  East  of 
the  island,  and  some  limestone  is  found  in  the 
interiour.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
built  of  Lava,  and  the  enclosures  near  the  coast 
are  of  Lava  and  Scories.  The  soil  on  the  South 
of  the  island  is  of  decomposed  .Scories,  and  Vol- 
canic sand,  impregnated  with  Sal-ammoniac, 
which  gives  the  hills  a  reddish  tint,  and  is  one 
cause  of  the  excellence  of  the  wines,  as  appears 
from  those  produced  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
called  Lacrynise  Christi,  and  the  rich  wines  of 
Catania,  made  from  the  Vineyards  on  the  sands 
of  Mount  ./Etna  Every  stone  that  1  saw  bore 
evident  marks  of  fusion,  and  the  mountains 
wherever  they  have  been  cut  through  to  make 
roads,  appear  in  horizontal  strata  of  Lava — and 
Scories,  denoting  the  formation  of  tlie  Island 
hy  successive  eruptions. 

The  Sugar  Cane  was  formerly  much  cultivat- 
ed, and  the  Sugar  of  Madeira  was  highly  es- 
teemed— the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  now 
the  preference,  and  the  Sugar  plantations  on  the 
South  of  the  island  are  not  very  extensive. 

The  Vine  was  originally  brought  from  Cy- 
prus— it  is  planted  from  cuttings  in  straight 
rows ;  a  southern  aspect  is  sought  for,  and  is 
necessary  to  making  the  best  wine.  The  la- 
bourer standing  with  his  back  to  the  South,  opens 
a  trench  about  four  feet  deep,  and  with  his  ho« 
draws  the  earth  up  in  ridgfts  ;  the  cuttings  are 
then  planted  in  this  inclined  plane  at  from  6  to 
1'2  inches  apart,  according  to  the  number  of 
plants  ;  if   when  they  have  taken  tliey  are  found 

to  be  too  close,   they  are  afterwards  thinned 

.\fter  they  begin  to  sprout,  the  earth  fron  the  se- 
cond ridge  is  thrown  into  the  first  trench,  and  so 
on  successively,  leaving  the  vine  inclining  to  the 
S  and  buried  nearly  5  feet.  I  have  likewise  seen 
cuttings  plaiiteil  by  burying  the  centre,  and  leav- 
ng  both  •'xtremities  out  of  the  earth  ;  where  the 
land  i«  dry  stones  are  thrown  into  the  trench. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  prune  off  tiie  unhealthy 
iprouts  When  the  plant  is  suRiciently  gruwa 
to  require  support,  a  can*  lattice  work  is  erect- 
ed on  posts,  higher  on  the  N.  side,  and  inclin- 
ing gradually  to  the  S.  which  gives  an  equal 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  throws  off  the  rain. — 
The  lattice  work,  whieb  is  made  of  our  swamp 
catie,  is  raised  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  vine  is  drawn  through  and  laid 
upon  it.  This  method  I  have  never  seen  prac- 
tised elsewhere. 

in  Italy  and  in  the  South  of  France  the  vines 
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are  lesfooned  on  poles,  or  trained  (Vom  tree  to 
tree,  and  in  the  North  they  cling  to  poles  stuck 
perpendicularly  in  the  earth  ;  in  Madeira  they 
are  exposed  on  a  flat  extensive  surface  and  must 
ripen  more  equally.  The  planting  takes  place 
immediately  after  the  vines  are  pruned  in  Janu- 
ary or  February,  and  the  loniicst  cuttings  are 
chosen  for  that  purpose.  It  is  generally  three 
years  hefore  any  benefit  is  received  from  a  nevf 
Vineyaid,  and  six  before  it  comes  to  perfection 

Bad  vintages  are  occasioned  either  by  a  long 
continuance  of  foggy  weather  in  April,  May, 
and  June;  E.  or  Sirocco  winds  in  July  atid 
August,  or  untimely  and  heavy  rains  in  August 
and  September 

The  lands  are  in  possession  of  Morgados  or 
large  land  holders,  and  are  generally  entailed. 
The  farmer  holds  his  tenure  on  condition  ol 
paying  half  the  produce,  which  added  to  the 
exacti'>n  of  tithes,  the  presents  to  the  curates, 
and  high  price  of  provisions,  has  diminished  the 
cultivation  o(  tlie  V  ine,  and  raises  South  vvine 
when  first  brought  to  the  merchant  at  Funchal 
to  SI 20  the  pipe. 

The  vintage  commences  on  the  south  of  the 
island  early  in  September,  and  lasts  to  the  mid- 
dle ol  October.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
pick  the  grapes  clean,  by  cutting  off  the  unnpe, 
01  rotten  fruit.  I'he  grapes  are  gathered 
when  full  ripe,  and  after  some  few  have  become 
raisins  They  are  put  into  a  square  vat  pierced 
with  holes  not  large  enough  to  let  the  skin  of 
tht  Grape  fall  through,  they  are  thenstampid  by 
meu,  and  drained  into  a  receiver,  the  refuse  is 
aiierwards  pressed.  Aft«r  a  slight  fermentu- 
tioa  the  wine  is  drawn  oft' into  casks,  or  sent  to 
town  in  goat  skins,  on  mens'  shoulders,  or  in 
barrels  on  Asses  and  Mules.  There  is  a  great 
varinty  of  Grapes,  and  they  are  all  mixed  to 
make  the  common  wines.  The  Tinta,  a  very 
high  tlavoured  red  wine,  is  made  from  the  Ne- 
gromole  and  Verdella,  the  Sercial  from  a  grape 
breught  orginally  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ; 
ami  the  Malmsey  from  the  Malvasia  Grapes, 
which  are  kept  on  the  vine  until  two  thirds  of 
them  become  raisins,  it  is  generally  sweetened 
with  sugar.  The  Buas  is  the  best  Grape,  ami 
the  wine  made  exclusively  from  the  grape 
is  oi  the  highest  flavour. 

When  the  Wine  dealer  receives  the  Wine  if 
it  be  in  must,  or  perfectly  new,  it  is  put  luto 
casks  and  worked  for  several  days,  with  a  sort 
of  paddle  introduced  at  the  bung  hole.  It  is 
then  left  to  settle,  and  when  the  fermentation 
has  ceased,  and  the  new  wine  become  clear,  it 
is  drawn  off  into  casks,  containing  (rom  4.  to 
80O  gallons,  and  from  five  to  ten  gallons  of 
Brandy  added  to  1^0  of  Wine.  Only  the  best 
French  brandy  is  used,  and  as  it  costs  in  Ma- 
deira more  than  wine,  it  is  used  as  sparingly  as 
possible. 

The  Wine  is  then  left  to  ripen,  each  quality 
separate.  When  drawn  off  into  pipes  to  bt 
shipped,  they  are  mixed  according  to  the  jutli^- 
nient  of  the  wine  taster,  whose  skill  consists  i 
having  observed  what  wines  mix  best.  It  i« 
then  finedwith  isinglass  ;  an  ounce  is  put  into  a 
cask  iif  110  gallons,  and  the  wine  agitaied  wiii' 
A  paddle,  and  being  left  tu  settle,  in  a  few  day 
it  becomes  perfectly  clear.  In  order  to  prep.jr. 
the  pipes,  they  are  kept  for  some  months  fill^'i 
witU  water— they  are  afterwatds  wasuetl  wicu 


boiling  water,  and  rinced  with  brandy  :  a  largt 
lighted  match  of  sulphur  is  then  put  into  the 
bung  hole,  and  when  the  pipe  is  full  of  smoke, 
the  bung  is  closed  tight  until  the  cask  is  want- 
ed. The  latter  pait  of  this  process  is  re- 
peated every  time  the  cask  is  emptied. 

The  wines  from  the  North  of  the  Island,  and 
'*uch  as  are  not  of  the  first  quality  are  kept  for 
some  months  in  Estufas,  or  hot  houses  to  mel- 
low them.  They  change  the  temperature  by 
moving  then  to  different  floors.  The  heat  of 
the  Estufa  is  (rom  90°  to  100°  of  Fahrenheit 
The  produce  of  the  Island  seldom  exceeds 
3O,C0O  pipes — about  15,000  are  arniially  ex- 
ported, t!ie  remainder  being  consumed  in  the 
Island,  where  it  constitutes  the  common  drink 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  Madeira  is  about  85,000 
souls,  and  although  during  the  late  war,  the\ 
rultivated  more  wheat,  yams,  and  potatoes  than 
usual,  still  the  produce  does  not  exceed  three 
iTiontlis  supply  in  the  year  ;  the  rest  is  druwn 
froui  the  United  States.  The  greatest  anxiety 
was  expressed  for  the  renewal  of  our  commerce. 
Fleets  appeared  from  the  East,  and  no  interest 
or  curiosity  was  excited  or  expressed,  whilst  a 
speck  on  the  western  horizon  was  viewed  with 
impatient  expectation,  and  the  heights  were 
covered  with  people  eager  to  distinguish  the 
American  colours.  [Written  immediately  al- 
ter the  peace  was  concluded  at  Ghent.] 

The  roads  near  the  town  are  well  paved,  and 
stone  bridges  are  thrown  over  the  water  cours- 
es. The  country  is  so  broken  that  it  presents  a 
constant  succession  of  steep  hills,  and  deep  ra 
vines,  and  the  views  are  diversified  and  beauti- 
ful. The  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  generally 
cut  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  back  and 
side  being  formed  from  the  hill,  and  the  fron' 
only  built  of  stone,  th«y  are  thatched  and  small. 
The  wild  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  the  geranium 
and  myrtle,  are  seen  growing  with  luxuriance 
in  the  hedges,  the  venatica,  (lignum  klodiumj 
an  evergreen  of  very  dark  foliage,  is  very  abuii- 
dant,  and  grows  to  a  great  size  in  the  ra- 
vines, and  on  the  sides  of  the  hilis  the  chesnut 
trees  rival  those  of  Sicily.  One  ol  these  trees 
measured  40  feet  in  circumference,  not  far  from 
Fuachall. 

I  visited  the  falls  of  Santa  Luzia,  a  cascade 
which  falls  from  a  height  of  nearly  800  feet, 
and  which  terminates  a  series  of  romantic  views 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  I'he  Coral,  and 
tlie  Jardin,  are  both  within  four  hours  ride  ol 
the  town.  The  former  is  a  deep  Glen  inclosed 
on  every  side,  and  being  viewed  from  a  great 
height  presents  a  piospeci  of  gloomy  grandeur. 
The  latter  is  a  fertile  and  highly  picturesque 
valley. 

The  finest  view  to  which  the  attention  of  a 
stranger  is  directed,  is  that  of  the  I'ortello,  ii 
<ipens  abruptly  from  an  immense  height,  an  1 
c'linmands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea, 
terminated  by  the  Island  of  Porto  Santo,  and 
liiimediately  beneath  lie  the  port  and  ^-own  of 
Cruz,  the  town  of  Fayal,  with  a  number  of  tarin 
umses  and  plantations.  On  my  road  to  the 
fortello,  I  overtook  several  peasants  going  to 
lan  Antonio  da  Serra,  and  on  enquiring  found 
.  lat  the  Patron  Saint  of  that  place  was  to  be  ru- 
iioved  to  another  Church,  to  propitiate  hini  ij 
a  solemo  j^rocession,  tn  hopes  to  obtain  rain  ; 


on  ray  observing  that  we  mij;!  t  then  expect  rain 
■mraediately,  no  Senor,  replied  ray  informer, 
Tut  the  day  after  tomorrow  certainly,  for  our 
prayers  last  three  days.  And  if  it  did  not  rain 
the  Saint  lost  no  credit,  they  would  attribute 
the  failure  to  their  own  want  of  merit,  and  in- 
crease their  offerings  and  prayers.  1  stopped 
at  San  Antonio  da  Sepra  to  see  the  procession, 
and  to  examine  an  extinouished  Grator. 

The  little  Saint,  a  Doll  about  two  feet  long, 
dressed  very  fine,  was  carried  by  a  fat  Prie-it, 
under  a  Canopy  sapported  by  Friars,  who 
chaunted  as  they  went,  preceded  by  more  thaa 
atliousand  peasants,  bearing  green  boughs,  and 
followed  by  as  many  women  dressed  in  all  their 
finerv  ;  this  motly  group  winding  round  the 
lulls  afforded  a  gay  and  pleasing  sight.  There  are 
several  Saints  of  great  fame  on  th"  Island.  The 
most  celebrated  for  her  miracles,  is  our  Lady 
ot  the  Mount.  Her  Church  i>  situated  imme- 
diately over  the  town  of  Funchal.  frooi  whence 
the  view  extends  over  the  town  and  bay,  and 
over  all  the  ."Southern  part  of  the  Island.  Oa 
i;iy  return  from  visiting  her  shrine,  1  met  a 
procession  of  sailors,  loiliui  up  hill,  and  sweat- 
ing under  the  load  of  a  large  fore  top-sail,  which 
had  been  offered  to  our  Lady,  during  the  perils 
of  a  heavy  sjale.  This  is  a  very  cooimon  prac- 
tice ot  the  P.irtuguese  Mariners.  I'he  sail  is 
valued  and  its  ransom  paid  in  money. 

From  want  of  attention.  Leprosy  is  very 
common,  and  as  they  allow  the  Lepers  to  in- 
termarry, it  spreads  daily. 

There  is  but  little  game  OD  the  island.  Pat- 
ridges,  Quails,  and  Woodcocks  are  sometimes 
found.  Pigeons  are  more  common.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  sinjjing  birds,  particularly  a 
dark  coloured  Canary,  and  the  Tinto  Negro,  a 
luall  bird  with  a  very  melodious  note. 

Fish  is  abundant  and  good,  the  red  Mullet  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  is  of  a  very  fine  flavour. 
The  Epicures  of  Madeira  call  it  the  sea  wood- 
cock. There,  as  in  all  the  Portuguese  domin- 
ions, the  fishermen  pay  to  the  Crown  a  tithe  of 
the  fish  brought  to  market. 

The  Pine  Apple,  Bananna,  and  Guava  are 
abundant,  and  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  come  to 
great  perfection  on  thi-  Island. 

From  the  "  Fiii^adelpma  d:azMe"—and  cor* 
reeled  by  W.  fVhite. 

GRiiAT  CATTLE  SHOW, 

AND 

GRAND    PKOCESSiON    OF    THE    VICTUALLERS    OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 

It  was  originally  the  intention  of  Mr.  Wm. 
White,  and  the  Victuallers  who  assisted  him  in 
this  splendid  Show,  and  enterprising  undertak- 
ing; on  the  15tn  of  March  last,  to  have  laid  be- 
fore the  puhlic  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
paraphanalia  of  the  procession  ;  but  circum- 
stances have  intervened,  and  so  much  time  has 
elapsed,  as  to  render  it  merely  necessary  to 
state,  for  thi-  purpose  of  information  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  world,  the  actual  weight  of  this 
extraordinary  Stock  of  Caitle. 

The  following  are  of  the  Gough  breed,*  six- 
teen in  number,  fed  by  Louis  Clapier,  Esq.  at 

*  This  breed  come  from  England  ;  the  particular 
name  unknown.  The  cauie  came  from  Keniucky-- 
tliey  were,  3,  4,  and  5  years  old— one  was  7  years. 
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hi8  tariii,  HiglildDiis  ot  UermantowD,  the  weigbt 
of  which  was  ai  follows  : — 

1320  1360 

1388  1440 

1430  1428 

1'280  14-28 

1348  1384 

3!i48  1284 

1250  1332 

1448  1288 

Average  wL  1347  lbs. 
The  following  mostly  selected  from  common 
drove  eattlf— also  fed  by  Lewis  Clapier,  Ksq 
and  laid  in  (rum  750  to  800  cwf.  and  fattened 
in  14  months,  and  were  remarkable  for  theii 
proportion  and  beauty  of  figure. 

1184  11^9 

1.08  1156 

1100  1 1 92 

1128  1113 

Averasje — 1 151  lbs. 
The   following,  fed  by  Georj^e  S>heai}",   Esq 
Highlands  of  Montgomery,  weighed  as  follows 
121.1  1150 

1129  1227 
AveraginE  1180  lbs. 

Fed  by  Mr.  Wm.  White,  Penn  Township: 
1073  1132 

1118  li.l 

Averaging  1 113  lbs. 
Fed  by  Major  Pissant,  of  New-Jersey  : 

1550 
A  Calf  do.  552,  very  extraordinary  for  size 
ind  beauty. 

A  Steer,  fed  by  Philip  Lowry,  Penn  Town 
ship,  rot  quite  7  years  old,  weight  1977  lbs. 

Fed  by  Peter  Wager,  tsq.  of  Montgomery 
Square : 

1076  1172 

1088  1160 

Average  1124  lbs 
Fed  bv  Henrv  Boraff",  Penn  Township  : 
942  1102 

Average  1022  lbs, 
Fed  by  Samuel  Painter,  Delaware  county  ; 
1224  1138 

Average  1181  lbs, 
Amount  of  fat  and  suet  of  the   above  C.i'.tle, 
15.221   lbs.  averaging  362  lbs.  and  and  a  frac 
tion  over  of  2|  lbs. 

Weight  of  Hides    5234 
Calfskin  50 

The  tripe  of  the  42  head  1260 

One  sheep  fed  by    William  Bradley,  Moy- 
amensiijg  lbs.  166?      |  blood 

Rough  tallow  29  J    Bukewell. 

Eight  sheep  ftd  by  Aaron  Clements,  (small 
breed)  Philadelphia  county — three  years  old  : 
95t)i 

Average  119i. 
Bough  tallow  averaged  24  lbs.  each. 

Ten  sheep  fed  by  Samuel  West,  Delaware 
county— only  two  yearo  old  :  909-|— new  Lei- 
cester or  Bakewell  breed. 

Average  90  ^^ 
Rough  tallo>»'  lu  lbs. 
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Aggregate  weight 

of  the  above,  viz  : 

Of  Beef, 

53,034 

Fat  and  Suet, 

15,221 

Hides, 

5334 

Calf  Skin, 

50 

Tripe, 

1260 

Sheep, 

2832 

Hough  Tallow, 

396 

Kids, 

284 

Rough  Tallow, 

36 

2  Fawns, 

160 

5  Cub  Bears> 

516 

Fat, 

18 

Pork, 

3500 

.Sausages, 

4U00 

Puddings, 

200 

Total  amount, 

wt. 

86731 

7  Kidsfedby  Wm.  While,  dressed  lbs. 

lamb  fashion,  284 

Rough  1  allow,  36 

2  FdWMs,  160 

5  Cub  Bears,  516 


40.1  (now  that  we  are  increasing  the  size  of  our 
crops,)  serious  disadvantage  arises  from  the 
delay  which  it  occasions  in  the  ripening  of  the 
plant,  and  the  consequ  ent  less  time  allowed 
for  securing  the  crop  before  frost.  Every  plan- 
ter must  know  that  early  housed  tobacco  cures 
the  best  with,  or  without  jfires.  Our  seasons 
are  very  variable,  and  it  would  seem  are  becom- 
ing more  so  every  year.  Sometimes  we  have  frost 
even  in  Sept.~frequently  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber— but  1  have  known,  as  was  the  case  last 
year,  this  inveterate  enemy  to  tobacco  not  to 
visit  us  till  late  in  November.  Still  the  best 
made,  and  ripest  tobacco  will  not  cure  well,  if 
boused  late  in  ike  season  ;  for  \i  Jlred,  the  wciih- 
er  being  cool,  and  particularly  the  nights,  the 
house  cannot  be  made  hot  enough  for  the  pro- 
cess of  curing  with  safejires  ;  and  if  uotjired 
It  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  hot  sun,  and. 
warm  dry  winds  whicli  happen  in  the  less  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  season  :  besides,  tobacco 
sometimes  irost  bites  in  the  house  as  well  as  in 
the  field. 

The  late  Governor  Bowie  and  B.  Oden,  Esq. 
were,  I  believe,  the  first  to  introduce  *'  low  top- 
ping" in  this  neighbourhood.  When  1  first 
saw  their  toppers  ai  work,  1  was  amazed  that 
they  should  despoil  the  plant  of  so  many  of  its 
leaves — 1  could  not  persuade  myself  that  tiiey 
did  not  lose  one  third  of  the  crop  which  the 
land  was  capable  of  producing.  One  advan- 
tage even  then,  with  all  my  prejudice  against  it, 
I  could  discern — there  would  be  no  "  tail  ends" 
— all  the  leaves  must  be  large,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  seconds  or  trash  to  the  plant.  1  as- 
sure yuu  it  was  with  trembling  anxiety  and 
fear,  that  1  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  order 
the  whole  of  my  crop  of  the  last  year,  topped 
to  between  twelve  and  fourteen  or  si&teen 
leaves — but  how  soon  was  1  reconciled  tu  the 
(ixpenraent  when  1  saw  each  plant  magnifying 
its  size  considerably  beyonU  ihe  growth  ol  any 
former  crop. —  One  of  my  neiglibuurs  walked 
with  me  the  other  day,  to  a  tobacco  house, 
where  my  people  were  stripping.  VV  e  stripped 
five  plants  separately,  (they  were  the  largest 
we  saw  where  we  were  standing)  and  took,  theni 
to  the  house — they  were  weighed  a  lew  days 
afterwards,  and  yielded  2J  pounds. 

In  the  Forest  ol  Queeu  Ann,  where  a  large 
proportion  of  our  best  tobacco  is  raised,  they 
top  generally  to  Irom  20  to  22  and  4  leaves  — 
Having  succeeded  by  this  method  of  ••  topping", 
in  acquiring  a  high  coaracter  for  their  tobacco 
at  home  and  abroad,  they  cannot  believe  that  the 
quality,  or  even  the  quantity  of  their  crops  will 
admit  of  further  improveiaent.-—i'he9e  gentle- 
men certainly  deserve  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, for' the  skill,  management  and  industry 
with  which  they  conduct  their  fanus — out  in 
regard  to  ''  topping",  they  will  give  me  leave 
to  urge  they  have  soiuf  thing  yet  to  learn,  and 
that  something  trifHing  as  it  may  appear  to 
them,  is  of  essential  consequence  to  the  quanti- 
ty and  quality  of  our  staple. 

It  is  a  very  gross  error  into  which  many  of  our 

planters  have  fallen,  that  large  tobacco,  (the 

iigest  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making)  in 

iiur  soil  and  climate,  will  not  cure  as  well  us 

rtat  of  moderate  size,  raised  on  the  same  land. 


The  above  is  the  fair,  and  just  enumeration 
f  meat  kills. i  by  Wm.  White,  Victualler,  as- 
>i-.ted  by  his  brother  Victuallers  ;  and  exhibited 
iiT\i\  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  Market,  on  the 
ISOi  day  of  March,  1821.  The  whole  was  sold 
in  one  day. 

rOR    THE    AMEUIGAN     FAUMER. 

TOBACCO. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LOW  TOPPING. 
Sir — It  is  somewhat  surprising,  that,  in  those 
parts  of  Maryland  where  tobacco  has  been  al- 
most "  time  out  of  mind",  the  only  staple,  th 
advantages   of   loiv  topping  should    not    have 
been  sooner  and  more  justly  appreciated. 

It  can  only  be  accounted  for,  from  that  in- 
disposition which  "  we  gentlemen  in  the  coun- 
try" have  to  innovate  upon  the  established 
usages  of  our  fathers. 

Whatever  is  valuable  in  the  habits  of  our  an- 
cestors, we  are  apt  to  discard,  as  being  too 
trite  and  old  fashioned  for  the  fastidious  delica 
cy  of  modern  taste  ;  but  we  cling  with  perti 
nacious  attachment  to  errors  which  the  pro 
gressive  improvement  of  the  human  mind  are 
constancly  developing,  merely  because  '•  our 
fathers  did  so  before  us."  The  practice /lerg  has 
been  almost  universally  to  top  high,  and  to  suf- 
fer tlu'  tobacco  to  contieue  in  the  field  to  give 
the  top  leaf  an  opportunity  of  muking  ;— this 
rarely  happens  until  many  of  the  bottom  leaves 
(which   are  the  best  pan  of  the  plant)  are  lost, 

and  when  it  does,  unless  in  very  rich  land  in 

deed,  tiie  whole  plant  is  but  an  epitome  of  what 
it    ought  to   have  been,  if  topped   to  a  proper 

height  — It  is  very  well  knowD  that  OMr  broadest 

leaf  tobacco  is  held  in    the  most  estimation  in 
P:;urope,  as  well  as  by  our  own  manufacturers  of 

the   article  at  home.— -According  to  the  old,  I 

should   have  said  the  present  mode  of  topping 

high,  the  proportion  of  broad  leaf,   to  the  whole 

quantity  made,  is  very  inconsiderable.     Whert 

the  land  is  good,  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  may 

stretch   out   to  a   tolerable  width,  but  as  you 

approach  the  top  ot  the  plant,  each    leaf   be- 
comes narrower  until  it  terminates  in  "  tail 

ends"—ii    description    of    tobacco    very    well 

known  to  the  shippers  for  the  heavy  refraction 

which  it  occasions   in  the    Europe;in  markets, 

whenever  it  can  be  detected.— Anotiier  jjreui,!— If  it  lias  more  leaf ,  it  has  still  the  same /?ro- 
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perties — 'tis  but  an  increase  of  a  good  thing — 
Let  the  tobacro  be  u'ell  made—lhormighly  ripe, 
and  housed  in  proper  time  cnid  mminpr,  and  the 
objection  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  illusory. 
It  shoald  be  taken  as  a  postulatum,  thst  thai 
System  of  cultivation  is  best,  ubich  will  "ive  to 
the  plant,  the  moKt  leaf  of  the  heat  quality,  to 
the  smallest  stalk  wifii  the  lenf:f  lahnur. — That 
the  leaf  will  be  broader,  and  of  cmirse  mort' 
productive  by  "  IdW  topping"  nn  one  will  de- 
ny— that  the  quality  will  be  a<;  ,2:ood  if  not  better. 
every  one  must  admit  who  will  maki-  the  experi- 
ment,— that  tlie  stalk  will  be  smaller,  is  not 
only  reasonable  but  certain — and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tobacco  ripening  earlier,  it  will 
genbraliy  save  at  least  one  working,  and  beini; 
housed  Sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  is; 
removed  from  that  dangerous  enetiy  the  horn 
worm,  to  destroy  which,  sometimes  engages 
almost  the  whole  of  the  planter's  attention  t( 
the  great  loss  and  damage  of  his  crop. 

I  have  said  that  the  (/uantiti/  and  quality  of 
of  our  staple  was  affected  by  '<  high  tipping." 
The  greatest  part  of  our  Maryland  toliacco 
is  manufactured  at  home  in  cigars,  or  consumed 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. — That  the  broad 
leaf  tobacco  is  best  for  cigars,  is  evident  from 
the  appearance  of  that  manufacture  itself  - 
and  that  it  is  preferred  in  the  European  markets 
is  manifest  from  the  preference  always  given  to 
it,  when  it  can  be  had  of  equal  quality — In  a 
word  every  advantage  intended  by  the  customa- 
ry mode,  may  be  accomplished  by  the  proposed 
one,  with  the  increased  benefit  of  mnfring  more, 
andsettins:  more  for  what  you  make. 

A  PLANTER, 
of  Prince  George^s. 
Mr.  John  S.  Skinner. 

I  know  that  you  will  scold  me  for  not  giving 
my  proper  name  to  the  above — but  as  tlie  metl, 
od  is  so  contrary  to  general  usage,  it  would  in- 
volve me  in  constant  discussion  with  a  set  of 
pcopl»  who  must  have  time  to  see  and  correct 
their  errors. 

Substitute  fou  Cloter  in  answeu  to 
X.  Y.  Z. 
In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  X.  Y.  Z. 
in  No.  1.  of  your  third  volume,  as  to  the  best 
substitute  for  clover  and  plaster,  advise  him  to 
try  the  Carolina  field  pea,  sowed  broad -cast,  at 
the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
at  any  time  between  the  Jst  of  June  and  10th 
of  July,  the  earlier  the  better,  and  the  poorer  the 
land  the  more  seed  to  the  acre  ,  they  should  be 
covered  bu;.  lightlv  ;  say  an  inch  to  two  inches 
at  most,  and  after  "the  frost  has  killed  the  vines, 
to  plough  them  in  as  deep  as  his  soil  will  adinit 
If  sowed  anv  time  in  June,  the  vines,  if  the  peas 
are  of  our  earliei  kinds,  will  have  as  many 
pras  ripe  on  them  as  will  answer  for  seed  the 
ensuing  year,  even  as  far  north  as  Maryland. — 
In  this  stUe  (North  Carolina)  they  will  have 
from  5  to  10  busliels  to  the  acre.  The  peas  thai 
hav  ripened,  should  be  picked  for  seed,  or  foi 
catin<',  before  (he  vines  are  ploughed  in.  There 
is  a  "great  variety  of  these  peas — -oine  white, 
some  speckled,  i  ome  black,  others  yellow  and 
red.  Some  ripen  earlier  and  others  later,  but 
all  afiording  a  tine  shade  to  the  land,  by  their 
broad  leaves  and  running  vines,  and  may  be  ob- 
tainen  in  any  quantities  at  our  sea  ports,  at  from 


kinds  are  generally  sold  for  the  use  of  our  sea- 
faring penjde,  and  are  higher  priced.  The  black, 
yellow,  and  red  kinds  are  gleaned  by  oar  fat- 
tening hogs  and  cattle,  except  what  are  neces- 
iary  for  seed  the  ensuing  year.  Every  farmer 
n  this  part  of  the  country  has  a  hill  of  peas,  for 
'very  hill  of  corn  he  plants  ;  and  they  cover 
lie  fields  with  their  vines,  thereby  contributing, 
no  doubt,  to  keep  the  land  from  being  worn  out 
as  fast  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  &c. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  Benjamin  B.  Cooper,  of 
Cooper's  Ferry,  A^ew- Jersey,  to  his  friend  in 
the  fVestern  Country,  on  the  culture  of  Man- 
frel-IVurlzel,  liuta-Uaga,  Cabbage,  Potatoes, 
Peas  and  Beans,  with  observations  on  soi7i»»-, 
fences,  ^'c.  communicated  for  ?/ie  American 
Farmer,  by  the  writer,  as  practical  results, 
mtire  to  be  relied  2ipoH  than  theories. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

In  answer  to  your's,  respecting  my  experi- 
ment made  in  1820,  with  Mangel  Wurtzel, 
Ruta  Baga,  Cabbage,  Potatoes,  Peas  and  Beans  ; 
I  have  to  observe  that,  as  much  had  been  said 
'ly  Cobbet,  &  others,  respecting  difterent  crops 
that  had  been,  or  might  be  raised  in  our  country 
to  advantage,  I  was  determined  to  en- 
counter prejudice,  and  not  to  follow  the  beaten 
tracts  of  our  country,  which  enables  me  to 
give  you  a  practical  result,  the  prices  they  are 
sold  at,  and  amount  pe-  acre. 
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I  planted  the  seed  of  the  several  crops  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  taking  care  at  the  time 
to  give  each  an  eipal  quantity  of  manure;  tlje 
Mangel  Wurtzel.  planted  on  the  loth  April  : 
the  Ruta  Baga  as  follows,  those  prorlucing  the 
greatest  quantity,  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  the 
tops  were  long.  the.  bulbs  large  and  hollow — the 
turnips  stringy  when  boilsd,  though  eaten  gree- 
dily by  the  cattle— those  producing  the  next 
greatest  qu;intity,  on  the  10th  of  July,  the  tops 
iiiuch    shorter  than     the    first  bujKs    round   but 


on  the  1st  of  August,  was  perfectly  sound,  bet- 
ter flavoured  and  preferable  for  the  tabte.  Cab- 
bage planted  15th  of  June,  Potr.toes  from  the 
20th  to  the  25th  of  May,  Peas  and  Beans  the 
lUthof  June.  I  gave  each  a  fair  trial  by  plough- 
ing and  hoeing  them  in  season,  in  soil  of  a  mid- 
ling  quality,  and  from  their  product,  I  am  in- 
'  lied  to  believe  that  in  all  the  old  settled 
counties,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  cities, 
Mangel  Wurtzel,  Ruta  Baga,  and  cabbage 
might  be  raised  for  stock  to  a  much  better  ad- 
vantage than  the  grain  crops  so  generally  cul- 
tivated ;  they  would  ameliorate  the  soil  rather 
than  exhaust  it,  produce  a  great  saving  in  land 
and  fencing,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the 
condition  of  their  cattle,  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  their  milk  and  manure. 

To  v.'hat  extent  have  we  practiced  our  folly 
in  division  fences  that  tend  to  exhaust  rather 
than  enrich  our  lands  ?  Suppose  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  is  divided  into  ten  acre  fields 
to  enable  the  cattle  to  tread  and  graze  upon 
fliein,  what  can  we  expect,  but  to  see  the  surface 
made  naked  by  01. r  herds,  and  become  exhaust- 
ed by  a  parching  sun  f  Providence  gives  us 
a  covered  surface,  and  it  becomes  rich 
from  the  dews,  frosts,  rains,  &c.  retained  on 
♦he  soil  to  ameliorate  it.  But  we  contend 
against  his  enriching  treasures  by  keeping  a  na- 
ked surface  and  impoverished  soil,  at  great  ex- 
pense of  fencing.  In  this  country  it  is  only  ne" 
cessary  to  have  an  inclosing  fence,  and  the  ad- 
joining landholders  have  to  make  one  half  each. 
So  that  but  one  half  of  the  necessary  fence 
aboui  a  farm  need  be  made  by  tiie  owner.  A 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres  is  nevertheless, 
usually  divided  into  ten  acre  lots  to  ornament 
the  farm,  and  feed  the  folly  of  the  owner — 
the  expense  of  which,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
is  one  dollar,  a  pannel  of  ten  feet,  say  one 
dollar  and  sixty-five  cents  per  rod.  Division 
fences,  exclusive  of  lanes,  garden  fences,  &c. 
632  rods  amount  to  8104-2  80— interest  of 
which  ill  Jersey,  is  872  .fVV — the  perishable  loss 
annually  of  the  fence,  mucii  greater  than  the  in- 
terest;  the  expense  of  labour  in  keeping  fences 
up  to  avoid  tresspass  and  loss,  equal  to  either— 
who  then  among  us  cannot  get  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  at  our  doors  for  halt  w  hat  our  fences  real- 
ly  cost,  and  at  the  s.ime  time  save  principal  and 
enrich  the  land  or  soil, since  the  cattle  necessary 
to  be  kept  mav  be  supported  at  one  fourth  of  the 
expense  of  grazing  them,  by  cultivating  roots 
and  cabbage  on  a  part  of  our  farms  in  the  rota- 
tion ot  our  crops  ? 

Your's 
BENJAMIN  B.  COOPER. 

The  value  of  Manuel  Wurtzel,  as  a  food  for 
tattle,  compared  with  other  roots  and  cabbage, 
Hid  the  benefit  that  will  be  derived  by  those 
who  cultivate  it  for  that  purpose,  may  be  clearly 
seen  by  applying  the  results  of  chemical  analy- 
sis to  the  quantity  of  each  crop  raised  per  acre, 
ucider  similar  care  and  circu.iistances  by  Mr. 
hooper,  lie  has  givin  us  the  money  value  »i 
the  si  veral  crops,  which  is  an  interesting  and 
Hcceptahle  view  of  them — but  as  this  will  be  dif- 
ferent at  other  places,  or  111  the  siinie  place  at 
dirt'erent  timefi,  we  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  append  a  calculation  as  to  their  nutritive  va- 
lue; inasmuch   as  this  will  offer  an  unvarying 


40  cents  to   a  dollar  per  bushel.    The  white  f^y,  hollow,  and   keep  well,    the  last  planting  and  mure  general  argument. 
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Bj  taking  this  view  of  Mr.  Cooper's  crops,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  acre  of  land  cultivated  in 
Mangel  VVurtzel  produced  twice  the  quantity  of 
nutritive  substance  contained  in  either  of  the 
others,  and  that  nearly  all  ofthis  was  saccharine 
matter.  With  this  principle,  in  the  forjr  of 
sugar,  trials  have  been  successfully  made  in 
England  to  fatten  hogs,  calves  and  cattle.  And, 
next  to  gluten,  it  is  known  to  be  the  most  nutri- 
tious vegetable  production.  Of  these  experi- 
ments with  sugar,  we  will  insert  enough,  in  the 
next  number  of  this  worl^,  to  convey  precise 
impressions  as  to  the  value  of  that  principal  in 
food.  And  we  will  then  likewise  give  an  ac 
count  of  the  cultivation  of  Mangel  VVurtzel  at 
St.  Helena,  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  this 
rout  maybe  more  successfu  ly  cultivated  than 
any  other  in    the  States  south  of  New-York; 

wherein  theguin".er  heat  and  droui^h' are  usu     jiter  to  tne  cultivator,  is  a  ncli   rewara 'or  tiis 
ally  so  protracted,  as  to  prevent  our  raisingjtuils,  thy  most  valued  productions,  either  for 


rops  of  Turnipj,  liuta-Baga  orPotitons,  »vit!i 
fcjual  certainty,  or  when  successful,  ia  as  profit- 
.ible  quantity. 

By  the  table,  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  land 
•vill  produce  Ski  bushels  of  M  in^.-I- A'urtzel, 
containing  117  bushels  of  nutriment;  and  by 
calculation  it  will  be  found  that  an  acre  must 
produce,  in  order  to  be  as  profitably  employed, 
if  in  Ruta  Ra;;a,  aliDUt  1900  buslicis  ;  in  cabbages 
at  9  heads  per  bushel,  ab:)ut  1600  bushels— in 
Potatoes  about  500  bushels— in  I'eas  or  Beans 

ibout  200  bushels —  rops  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  obtain  from  an  aero  of  land,  since  those 

nade  by  Mr.  Cooper  fell  so  far  short  of  the'n  ; 
although  raised  with  the  same  care  that  produc- 
''d  the  crop  of  Man;;!e  Wurtzcl.  We  submit 
liiese  reflections  confessedly,  without  much 
!'Kperience  either  in  the  cultivation,  or  use  of 
ibese  vegetables  in  feeding  stock.  But  we  have 
seen  enough  of  both,  to  predispose  us  to  believe 
that  Mangel  Wurtz-I  as  a  crop,  is  not  only 
more  certain  in  this  climate,  but  more  valuable 
than  any  other  root.  We  have  seen  hogs,  sheep, 
calves  and  cattle,  prefer  it  to  Ruta  IJaga.  Bush- 
el for  bushel,  we  cannot  doubt  tliat  it  is  twice  as 
nutritious  as  that  valuable  turnip.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  has  ascertained  that  it  contains 
t'.vico  as  much  soluble  matter,  and  that  their 
several  principles  biiar  very  nearly  the  same  rela. 
tion,  as  the  whole.  That  more  bushels  can 
be  raised  per  acre,  maybe  fairly  concluded  from 
the  experiment  of  Mr.  Cooper.  If  then,  the  crop 
is  more  certain,  more  nutritious,  otherwise 
much  larger,  and  always  preferred  by  live  stock, 
why  shall  not  farmers  prefer  its  cultivation  to 
that  of  Ruta  Ba^ja,  or  Potatoes  ? 

[Edit.  .1m.  Farmer.] 

For  the  American  Farmer. 

ON  DEEP  PLOUGHING  AND  THE  CUL- 
TIVATION OF  INDIAN  CORN, 
Mk.  Skinner — You  have    regretted  to  me 
that  you   did  not  receive  more  communications 
from  North  Carolina,  a  state  from  which  you 
numbered  so  many  respectable  patrons  to  your 
paper. — It  is  to  be  lamented   that  there  is    not 
loore  interest  felt  and  displayed  in  this  state  on 
the  important  subject  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment ;  more  especially  so,  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  North  Carolina  is  almost  entirely  Agri- 
cultural, as  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  oth- 
er pursuits,  can   be  said   to    bear  hardly   any 
proportion  to  the  vast  majority  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Earth.     Why  does  not   this 
state  emulate  the  noble  examples  set  by  JVIassa 
chusetts  and  New  York  ?   who  have  so  munifi- 
cently  patronized   agriculture  ;    who  have  by 
Legislative  acts,  given  new  life  and  energy  to 
v;ricidtural  improvement,  and  what  is  not  to  be 
iisregarded,  add.-d    highly  in  the  publick  eve 
(0  its   importance   and    respectability,  by  the 
fact  that  thi?ir  most  distinguished  citizens  wero 
the  most   forward   to   promote  so   laudable  an 
■object.     If  there  is  a  state  in  the  Union  where 
Agriculture  eminently  deserves  to  be  encourag 
'-■d  and  patronised,   it  is  in  this,  where  nature 
has  been  so  liberal  of  her  gifts — a  highly  diver 
s:fied,  but  generous  soil  and    varied   climate, 
jifer  to  the  cultivator,  is  a  rich   reward 'or  his 


sustenance,  ronnerce,  or  manufactures — and 
the  numerous  Rivers  which  intersect  the  state, 
ire  so  many  facilitiiis,  if  tlieir  navigation  was 
skilfully  improved,  for  conveyin'.;  those  pro- 
ducts  to  reudy  markets.  Let  the  motto  of  eve- 
ry Carolinian  be,  "  Honour  the  Plough",  and 
let  us  duly  appreciate  the  great  natural  advan- 
tages we  enjoy,  and  skilfully  improve  them,  and 
we  shall  soon  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  Indivi- 
dual Wealth,  State  Prosperity  and  State  Impor- 
tance. 

But  to  return  to  the  subjects  of  this  comnu- 
nication,  which  is  to  olfer  some  remarks  on 
DEKp  PLOUGHING,  and  the  cultivation  of  Indian 
Corn.  Several  of  your  late  numbers  have  aia- 
tained  remarks  ,»s  to  the  best  modes  of  ploughing 
and  ciiltivatin.;  corn,  and  as  there  appears  to  be 
a  ditlerence  of  o;)i'Hon  among  your  correspon- 
dents, I  am  iiiduoed  toolfer  you  mine,  sanctioa- 
ed  by  experience. —  The  most  important  poiat 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  cultivation  of  [ndiaa 
com,  and  upon  which  the  success  of  all  oth»ir 
operations  depends,  is  deep  ploughing,  i'he 
Maize  is  a  "  little  tree",  ami  has  roots  corres- 
pondent to  its  size,  which  strike  deep  into  the 
earth  for  sustenance,  and  hence  require  a 
deep  stirred  soil  for  this  purpose.  But  how  is 
deep  ploughing  to  be  most  easily  and  etfectual- 
ly  attained  ?  I  answer  by  cultivating  corn  in 
ridges  and  furrows.  By  the  aid  of  these,  Wts 
are  enabled  to  stir  a  soil  much  deeper,  with 
the  same  draught,  than  we  could  do  upon  a  flat 
surface,  and  in  less  time  too.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  position  of  ridges  and  fur- 
rows— it  is  very  important,  and  one  which  I 
suspect  few  have  rightly  considered.  If  I  were 
asked  what  was  the  first  and  cardinal  principle 
to  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  in  the  improvement  of 
land,  I  should  answer,  the  gradual  deepening  of 
the  soil.  1  would  rather  dispense  with  manur- 
ing than  deep  ploughing,  because  a  soil  that  was 
once  originally  good,  may  be  brought  back  to  its 
pristine  fertility,  (however  exhausted)  by  deep 
ploughing,  rest  and  change  of  crops  without  the 
aid  of  animal  manure.  Let  us  suppose  a  field 
in  the  position  of  ridges  and  furrows— the 
ridges  five  and  a  half  feet  apart,  fro.u  centre  to 
centre,  with  deep  and  wide  water  furrows  be- 
tv,reen  them,  and  that  it  is  to  be  broken  up  for 
Indian  corn.  I  would  proceed  by  reversing  the 
ridTCS  &  making  the  new  ridge  over  the  old  .vat- 
er  furrow;  in  doing  this,  much  labour  is  saved  ia 
plouging,  because  the  deep  water  furrow  enables 
the  plough  to  cut  off  a  wide  si  ce*  on  each  side  of 
It,  by  WMich  It  IS  filled,  without  needijig  itself  a 
touch  if  the  plough  share,  leaving  a  strip  of  the 
:)ld  ridge,  so  narrow,  that  a  large  trowel-hoe-f 
plough  with  two  mould  boards,  may  split  it. 
And  thus  three  furrows  reverse  ridges  of  five  and 
a  lialf  feet  wide.  The  old  water  furrow  enables 
the  ploughing  to  be  done  deeper  than  could  otn- 
erwise  be  elfected,  as  it  is  a  receptacle  for  the 
tw»    slices    by    which  it  is  filled;   and  these 


♦  Slice  means  the  earth  raised  and  turned  over  by 
the  [)loug-h  into  a  urrow. 

Let  furrow  be  appropriated  to  the  space  in  which 
the  plough  moves.  And  the  small  hollows  that  ap- 
pear between  the  slices  whan  a  ridije  is  ploughed, 
may  be  termed  aeams 

t  See  2d  vol.  of  the  imericaa  Farmer,  pages  195 
and  3'19,  for  this  implement. 
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leave  wide  and  deep  furrows,  to  receive  each  a 
moiety  of  the  residue  of  the  old  ridges.  The 
deep  plouahinj,  and  complete  subversion  of  the 
sod,  produced  by  the  strength  of  three  horses, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  v/ater  furrow  to  re- 
ceive the  slices,  bury  seeds  so  deep,  that 
few  can  pierce  the  tegument,  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  culture  of  the  corn  crop.  If  the 
ploughing  has  been  well  executed  accordinp;  to 
the  mode  just  described,  it  will  be  found  by  run 
ning  a  stick  into  the  centre  of  the  new  ridf^e 
that,  it  will  penetrate  a  mass  of  loosened  earth 
ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  before  it  reaches  the 
lirnl  pan  below,  and  precisely  too  in  the  place 
where  the  Indian  corn  is  to  stand  and  grow, 
which  gives  fine  scope  for  its  roots  to  push  forth 
deep  and  vigorously  in  every  direction  ;  and 
should  there  have  been  turned  under  a  good 
coat  of  vegetable  matter,  it  is  buried  so  low  by 
means  of  the  deep  and  wide  water  furrow, 
which  is  a  receptacle  for  it,  as  not  to  be  disturb- 
ed in  the  after  cultivation  ;  and  moreover,  the 
corn  is  enabled  to  be  planted,  and  to  sprout  in 
a  bed  of  clean  earth  above  it.  By  the  advan- 
taj;es  of  high  ridges  and  deep  furrows,  you  not 
only  gain  a  much  deeper  tilth,  but  you  do  the 
■work  in  less  tiuie,  (bv  reversing  five  and  a  half 
feet  ridges  at  three  slices,)  than  the  same  ground 
could  be  ploughed  by  Hushing  it  into  a  flat  sur- 
face. 

Planting  commences  by  opening  a  furrow 
in  the  centre  of  each  ridge,  by  a  trowel-hoe- 
plough  having  two  mould  boards,  and  I  endea- 
vour to  have  the  furrow  as  deep  as  practicable, 
without  disturl)ing  the  vegetable  cover  turned 
under  below,  in  order  that  the  corn  mav  be 
planted  deep.  My  reasons  for  deep  planting 
are  these  :  when  we  first  commenced  the 
system  of  ridging  in  this  section  of  the  state, 
we  committed  the  error  of  not  opening  the  ridge 
deep  enough,  and  of  planting  the  corn  too  high  ; 
the  consequence  was  that  the  corn  did  not  take 
good  root,  that  when  it  grew  large,  it  fell  down 
by  its  own  weight,  and  that  every  gust  of  wind 
prostrated  it  injuriously.  But  since  it  has  been 
planted  deeper,  much  labour  is  saved  in  putting 
dirtt  to  the  corn,  for  if  there  is  a  mass  of 
loosened  earth  around,  the  roots  will  take  a 
wide  and  sure  hold  on  the  soil  and  will  stand 
up  well. — I  have  a  machine  for  covering  the 
seed  corn  which  ed'ectsa  great  saving  of  labuu 
With  it  you  could  cover  as  much  corn  per  day, 
if  drawn  by  a  brisk  walking  horse  as  ten  hands 
can  drop ;  it  is    of  quadrangular  shape,  light 

■\  There  never  was  a  more  absurd  practice  in  South 
ern  .\priciiUure,  than  the  old  one  of  hilling  up  corn 
with  hoes  at  the  time  of  "  laying- by  the  corn."  This 
practice  consisted  in  making-  a  large  conic.-il  hill  im 
mediately  around  the  stalk  of  the  corn,  by  taking  the 
dirt  with  broad  hoes  from  a  space  of  two  or  three 
feet  circumference  arnuml  the  stalk  ;  which  was  in 
fact  taking  the  dirt  from  the  place  where  there  was 
the  greatest  mass  of  roots,  and  putting  it  where  it 
was  to  do  an  injury  by  siifling  those  prop  shoots  which, 
the  stalk  puts  forth  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
support  it  igainst  winds.  In  dr-^p  and  well  pulveris 
ed  ground,  the  greatest  ramification  of  corn  roots  will 
be  found  at  some  distance  from  the  stalk,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  under  such  circumstances,  to  aid  th 
stalk  by  a  hill  oFdirt  immed'ately  around  it,  as  it  will 
in  such  a  prepared  soil,  if  let  alone,  deep  root  itself 
— See  this  practice  exposed  in  Thom.ts  Moore's  work 
on  "  The  errors  of  Amejican  Agriculture." 


and  easily  iHanaged  by  a  boy — the  fore  part 
consistingof  teeth,  knocks  off  all  the  clods  tha; 
may  be  found  on  the  riilge,  whilst  the  hinder 
rtart  covers  the  corn  with  the  loosened  earth, 
ind  all  done  at  one  stroke  of  the  machine,  (t 
is  equally  well  adapted  to  cover  all  other  drill- 
ed crops,  such  as  peas,  cotton  seed,  sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes,  &c.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  fairly 
up,  the  cultivator  is  introduced,  an  implement 
which  cannot  be  too  much  valued  by  those  who 
raise  drill  crops.  It  is  drawn  by  one  horse, 
penetrates  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  (where 
the  ground  has  been  previou-ily  deeply  plough- 
ed,) effectually  stirs  and  loosens  the  earth,  de- 
stroys grass  and  wit'iout  exposing  the  soil  to  the 
sun.  After  the  cultivators  have  gone  over  the 
corn,  they  lie  by  until  the  grass  begins  to  ap- 
pear, then  they  are  again  introduced,  the  hue 
following. 

But  the  hoe  work  is  light,  as  the  hoers 
have  only  to  weed  about  four  inches  wide  along 
the  line  of  the  corn,  on  the  centre  of  the  ridge  ; 
boys  of  twelve  and  fifteen  years  old,  easily  keep 
up  with  the  grown  labourers  at  this  business. 
The  cultivators  at  one  stroke  clean  the 
ground,  from  near  the  corn  out  to  the  edge  of 
tiie  middle  water  furrow  (and  this  middle  fur- 
row is  kept  open  and  clean  by  the  trow- 
el-hoe plough)  so  that  only  two  strokes  are  run 
with  the  cultivators  between  each  row  of  corn 
The  corn  is  then  left  to  grow  until  it  gets  about 
waist  high,  which  will  be  about  the  lOlli  or  15th 
of  June,  it  then  receives  the  only  ploughing 
vhsch.is  given  it  during  its  cultivation.  Agree- 
ing with  "  Furius  Cresinus,"  in  one  of  your 
late  numbers,  "  I  dare  not  dispense  with 
ploughing  alto.^ether  in  the  cultivation  of 
Indian  corn,"  although  in  dry  summers,  I 
believe  the  cultivators  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  crop,  with  the  necessary  hoe  work 
after  planting.  This  ploughing  is  done  with 
a  mould  board  plough,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  only  one  furrow  is  run  on  each  side  of 
of  the  corn,  with  the  mould  board  next  the 
corn.  This  furrow  is  run  so  far  from  the  corn, 
that  the  earth  raised  by  the  mould  board,  wil! 
not  quite  reach  the  corn,  riut  be  left  on  each  side 
of  it,  80  as  to  form  a  narrow  trough  on  the  ridge 
along  which  it  stands  ;  the  hoes  follow  for  the 
xecond  and  last  time,  and  chop  what  grass  may 
be  found  along  the  line  of  the  corn,  and  level 
the  ridge  by  filling  up  the  trough  left  by  the 
ploughing.  Arator  observes  in  pages  102  and 
loo,  "  this  ploughing  being  the  only  deep  one 
received  by  the  crorn  after  it  is  planted,  being 
bestosved  upon  it  w^dlst  it  is  you  ^g,  and  its 
roots  short,  and  being  ru;i  near  a  loot  from  it, 
the  roots  of  the  corn  by  this  mode  of  culture, 
wholly  escape  injury,  and  the  effects  of  drought 
on  the  plant  being  thus  di.uiiushed,  its  jjroduct  is 
increased."  Again,  '•  Its  roots  are  never  cut  in 
one  direction,  and  this  great  depth  of  tilth  tliu» 
early  obtained,  by  sup.-rceding  the  occasion  for 
deep  ploiv^hins  in  the  iatter  period  of  iti growth, 
saves  them  in  the  other."  More  corn  has  been 
destroyed  by  ploughing  it  too  late  tlian  by  anv 
other  mode  wh.itever.  It  has  frequently  pain- 
ed me  to  behnhl  the  plough  introduced  into  me 
fir-lds  of  corn  just  shooting  into  tassel— its 
ruots  are  cut  and  lacerated,  u  Irougut  cDiues, 
the  corn  loses  its  greeo  and  fresh  appearance, 


hecones  shrivelled  and  stationary  in  its  growth, 
and  by  this  untimely  ploughing  (unless  the  sea- 
son is  extremely  favourable)  dwindles  to  half  a 
crop. 

After  the  corn  is  ploughed,  the  cultivators 
mav  again  be  introduced  if  necessary,  until  the 
corn  acquires  such  size  as  to  shatle  the  ground, 
and  not  to  be  injured  by  any  grass  that  may  ap- 
pear. It  should  have  been  observed  that  the 
troweNhoe-ploush,  with  two  mould  boards,  is 
occasionally  run  once  in  the  middle  of  each 
row,  to  keep  open  the  water  furrow.  Our  ridges 
are  laid  off  on  a  horizontal  level,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  water  furrow,  be  kept  deep  and 
wide  by  the  trowel-hoe-plough,  to  hold  super- 
fluous rain,  and  thereby  prevent  the  soil  from 
wnshing — Of  this  implement  so  indispensable 
in  the  system  of  ridging,  I  would  remark  that 
by  layiiig  aside  the  coulter  on  the  point  of  the 
hoe,  and  by  substituting  a  strong  rod  to  pass 
through  the  hoe  and  the  beam,  and  keyed  above, 
that  it  works  much  better ;  in  all  my  trials,  I 
found  the  coulter  a  complete  incumbrance,  and 
was  almost  the  cause  of  my  despairing  of  the 
iise  of  an  implement,  without  which  I  would 
abandon  the  ridge  system.  In  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  hints  contained  in  this  communi- 
cation, may  be  useful  to  the  patrons  of  your 
high  valued  paper  in  this  State,  where  the  mode 
of  cultivating  corn,  herein  recommended,  is 
riipidly  spreading. 

i  subscribe  mys'^lf,  your's,  &c. 

GEO.  W.  JEFFREYS. 
Person  County,  ./V".  C. 
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BALTIMORK,    FRlD/lY,    AFllL    g7tll,    1821. 

try  The  Index,  is  unavoidably  delayed  a  few  days 
longer,  owing  to  our  I'rinter  having  to  get  some  ad- 
ditional type  :  we  have  studied  to  make  it  full,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

Bread  stuffs  and  grain  have  during  the  past  week 
exwrienced  some  rise  in  price,  as  -*ill  be  seen  by  the 
present  quotations. 

PRICES  CURIIENT. 

Flour,  from  the  wagons,  §4  lli  -tnUskey.from  do 
24  cents  per  gallon— //u^,  per  ton  16  to  ^lY-Stravi, 
7  to  S8— Wheat,  White  b5  to  87  cts— Red,  do  75 
SG— White  Corn,  30  to  31— yellow,  do  32  to  33— %e, 
37i—Oals,  wharf,  22  to  25  cents  -Barleu,  a  cargo  of 
1300  bushels  sold  the  last  week  tor  30  cents  per 
bushel— C'lJ  fiA,  per  quintal,  wholesale  S^.  retail  do. 
g4,_jg-.Enn-  Beans  per  bushel,  %\  12 J -ditto  Peas, 
75  cents— P/a5<er  m  stone  §6  per  ton— ditto  ground 
gi^  pr  do  ;  do  do  U)  bbls,  J«,l  37  J— do.  do.  pr  bushel 
i3cts— N.  O.  Sugar,  7  50  to  10— Muscovado,  do.  S7 
W  to  9  -25— Ame1-ican  IVhite  Lead,  S12  5D— Ground, 
do.  S13  a  \4--Linseeil  Oil,  7icU— Feathers,  iOtniS 
els- Potatoes,  N.  Eng.  pr  bushel,  ''5  c^s— Cotton,  I'p- 
land,  g"od  quility,  18  to  14  cts— very  dull— S/iarf, 
new,  <^(,-Herniigs,  §2  75,  declining -fine  Salt, 
wholesale,  42  to  45— Ground  Allum  do  4S  to  48— St. 
Uhes,  50— Cadis,  38  to  40 -retail  do.— Turks'  Island, 
75— l';adis  do,  60 -Ground  AUum,  60— fine,  60. 

Maiiyland  Tobacco  — Sutes  [iresent  -week—K  few 
hhds.  very  fine  from  St.  -Mavy's  Co  6  25  to  §7^0— 
Jo  do.  good  quality.  4  to  SS -Seconds,  2  50  to  S3— 
E.  S  do.  ><)od  quality,  4  to  §5  SO—Secon-ls,  S-^-'"- 
ferior,  no'sales— Wagon  Tobacco,  none  in  market— 
i'atuxent,  do.  ,  i  .,      i     » 

ViRnisiA  Tobacco,  2  hhds,  new  crop,  sold  the  last. 

week  for  §6.  o,r  .re 

KT.NTOCK.V  Tobacco,  20  hhds-  new  crop,  S*  75. 
The  prices  of  tht-.  other  articles  as  staled  last  Witc^. 
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ToL   iir. 


l^JVLTVMORE,  ¥V\1D.\\,  .MAX  4,  IS^i. 


Num.  ij. 


xVGJMi  ULTUllE. 


Of  Hie  Committpe  on  Jtan  ifactnri'S,  on  tlie  vari- 

otit  memorinls  pra'iingfor.  and  ivino»striitiii;i' 

a;:a!ii>it   an  incn-iii'i'  uj  the  duties  on  iinpoit-. 

Ju  >l:lu  rij   \bth,   I  8 i  1 . 

[We  extract    so  much  as  particuUirli/   relates  to    tliu 

interests  of  as^nciiltiire.  — £J  ] 
The  Co  iimitiee  RtPunT: 

That  tlif  y  have  directed  their  best  attention  to  th 
subjects  submitted  to  them  by  th  house,  :mil  fi-lt  it 
their  duty  to  state  thoirviews  fully  and  freely,  so  that 
it  may  be  en  ibled  to  act  With  promptitude  It  is 
certainly  time  that  the  propriety  of ixtiiulin;^'  protcc 
tioii  to  the  objects  now  claiming  it,  should  be  finally 
settl-d  ;  the  nation  exp^-cls,  and  their  interests  de- 
mand it- 

There  can  be  no  measure  of  sound  policy  which 
impairs  the  interests  or  checks  tiK'  pursuits  of  ae;ri- 
ciilture  ;  the  committee,  theref'^ire,  do  not  inquire  .Jito 
the  expediency  or  justice  of  sacrificing' agriculture  to 
manufaciures  i  they  will  confine  themselves  to  the 
queftion,  wlicther  this  bill,  or  the  system  for  which 
it  lays  the  founjatinn,  tends  to  aid  the  latttr  at  th 
expense  of  the  former.  A,freeing  in  this  principle 
with  its  opponents,  the  solution  of  the  question  de- 
pends more   on  fact  than  reasoning-. 

It  ccntains  no  direct  tax,  duty,  or  assessment,  on 
the  products  or  occupations  of  agriculture  ;  it  touches 
nothing-  of  domestic  origin  ;  to  this  there  must  be  gen- 
eral assent.  If  it  impo^-s  a  duty  on  urticles  other  than 
mantifactures  it  is  solely  for  revenue,  which  all  admit 
is  wanted,  and  which  the  opponents  of  the  bill  say  is 
raised  by  impost  from  the  farmer  with  less  inconveni- 
ence than  any  olh.r  mode.  It  the  additional  revenue 
thus  raisi  d,  to  supply  a  deficit  occasioned  by  its  di 
crease  on  articles  of  manufactures,  does  not  increase 
the  ai^gregate  amount  "f  rcv.  nu.',  then  are  no  new  bur 
thens  imposed  on  the  communitt-  ;  it  is  only  a  new  ap 
portionm.nt,  whicii  becomes  more  or  less  grievous,  as 
articles  of  m<n  ifactur.-  are  more  or  less,  in  compar. 
ison  with  others,  necessaries  of  life  He  wlio  con- 
sumes imported  articles  pays  a  tax  ;  th.re  is  none  on 
domestic;  if,  by  its  substitution  for  foreign,  there  is 
i.  loss  of  revenue,  which  is  added  to  the  duty  on  some 
other,  it  is  a  gain  or  a  loss  as  he  consumes  the  one  or 
the  other  article.  TIs  ■  poor  farmer,  who  has  substitu. 
tod  rye  for  coiTl-e,  would  be  gainer  bi  an  increased 
tax  on  that,  and  a  rediiceil  one  on  iron  and  clothing  . 
to  the  one  who  preferred  coffee,  the  amount  of  tax 
would  be  the  same.  .\dmi't  ng  that,  by  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  the  consumption  of  cofVee  would  be  tlie 
same  with  a  higher  as  the  lower  duty,  and  the  reduce 
price  on  iron  an  I  clothing  enabled  tliem,  with  thi 
same  means,  to  p.ay  the  advanced  price  on  tins,  then, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  the  only  question  would  b-. 
whether  it  bears  the  hardest  on  those  best  or  l"asl 
able  to  btur  it  This  will  depend  on  a  comparison 
of  the  articles  afTecied  -which  were  necessaries  and 
which  luxuries  :  in  classing  them  generally,  they  are 
dye  woods,  dye  stuffs,  drugs,  clothing  furniture, 
utensils  and  instruments  of  occupation,  on  the  one 
band  ;  groceries  on  the  ollrr  In  applying  this  dis- 
crimination to  the  twocLisses,  and  the  items  of  each, 
it  will  not  be  found  th.tt  the  rates  of  duty  are  peculi- 
arly onerous  to  the  poor,  or  the  cultivator  of  the  soil. 
When  It  may  be  thought  to  exist,  allowance  must  be 
male  for  the  small  bulk  or  weight  when  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  article  as  a  temptation  to  smug- 
gling. It  IS  conceived,  therefore,  that  the  relative 
rates  of  duties  afford  no  colour  for  the  imptitation 
of  hostility  to  a^-riculture. 


But  the  great  ohjeciion  o  th;  mil -tile  one  winch 
IS  pressed  iii  all  the  memorials  as  the  foumlation  of 
M  the  opposition— is,  that  the  increase  of  the  duty  is, 
lit  course,  an  increase  of  the  price  to  the  consumer. — 
rius  is  admitted  to  lie  true  as  to  tliose  articles,  the 
sole  supply  of  which  is  by  importation  ;  but  no  fur. 
ther.  liven  here  the  increased  prices  accrues  to  Ihl- 
public  treasury,  it  cannot  go  to  the  maiiufacturer 
till  he  brings  his  products  to'ina'-kel  .m  1  sale  ;  before 
he  can  pr-iii..  by  ijic  ris  ■,  he  must  check  the  foreign 
comoetit.on  ny  acqiiring  a  part  of  the  supply  or  cus 
toin  i  he  tau'iot  do  lius  by  exacting  a  higher  price,  un 
less  the  qu.diiy  ot  his  goods  is  proportionately  bet- 
"•  r;  he  must  sell  as  clicap,  and  furnish  articles  oi  as 
good  a  quality,  or  he  cannot  begin  his  operi 
tiley  cm  De  continued  by  no  other  means  If  he  puts 
down  foreign  competition,  and  inon  ipolises  the  mar- 
k  t.  It  must  be  by  making  butler  or  selling  cheaper 
and  by  such  a.i  amount  as  will  equal  the  freight  anil 
importer's  profit ,  for  importations  will  continue  while 
the  articles  will  yield  either.  Ifthe  market  ^hould 
oe  divided  tictween  the  foreign  and  domestic  supply, 
It  would  keep  both  at  the  same  price,  and,  whil.  th 
continued,  operate  as  a  tax  to  the  consumer  ;  it  would 
temporary  or  not  as  the  country  would  afi'.ird  the 
means  of  furnishing  a  sutii  lent  amount  for  the  (le- 
nd J  if  it  would,  and  the  price  afford  a  iirifil  to  ihe 
ker,  the  competition  must  cease,  by  reduc  ng  it  so 
to  exclude  the  foreign  ;  if  the  country  could  noi 
produce  enough,  the  policy  of  impo.^ing  more  than  a 
■venue  duty  might  well  be  questioned.  But  true 
economy  to  tlie  consumer"  would  be  a  permanent 
reduction  by  a  mere  temporary  increase  of  the  price. 
I'here  can,  then,  be  but  one  class  of  manufaciur  s,  a 
iigh  duty  on  winch  can  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
inanutacturer  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer;  those 
ot  which  a  competent  supply  cannot  be  furnished 
from  our  own  resources;  if  such  are  discernable  in 
die  proposed  tneasure,  it  ought  not  to  be  an  object  to 
retain  them  for  the  mere  emolument  of  the  m.anufac- 
turcr.  The  great  articles  of  consumption  are  such 
.,s  can  be  supplied  from  our  own  soil,  and  by  the  em- 
ployment of  our  own  labour  and  maciirnery.  It  is  a 
fjct  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  which  has 
ofcn  verified  by  every  experiment,  confirmed  on  ev-rv 
trial,  that,  when  the  domestic  market  has  been  seoiii'. 
ed  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  domestic  comp  ti- 
iion  has  reduced  the  price  to  the  consumer-  Kvei-y 
lainily  in  the  country  which  consumes  cuirse  cotton 
goods  IS  now  denv 


check  foreiJ-n  exaction,  and,  without  duly  appreciat- 
ing it,  the  country  is  deriving  great  benefits  from 
their  enterprise. 

'I'liore  would  seem  to  b**  no  reason  for  apprehending 
din;  rent  results  from  the  further  extension  of  tlie  same 
principles  which  have  hitherto  prod^^J  these  gener- 
al effec's;  if  there  are  the  saina  trflpria'is  and  skill, 
«dlii:h  can  be  applied  to  the  finer  fa'irics;  there  can 
be  no  more  danger  in  their  exclusion  than  the  coarse. 
'■?'■.'""•  ^''  ''"  '''^'"  of  clothing,  is  ao  much  a  iiecessarv 
■>t  life,  an.l  gunpowder  of  defence,  as  any  tither  ;  daily 
in. I  profitable  experience  teach  us  that  we  are  secur- 
ed f-om  imposition  by  leaving  the  supply  of  these  ar- 
ticles in  the  hands  of  our  couitrymen  ;  there  may  be 
as  much  safety  in  giving  them  that  of  woolens  and 
iron. 

The  experiment  h  .s  never  yet  f.iiled,  and  those  who 
w  sh  to  try  it  on  new  objects  believe  it  never  w^ll  — - 
Those  who  doubt  or  tear  its  success,  should  at  least 
■-"■  willing  that  new  subjects  should  be  brought  to  the 
^est  of  the  principle.  Without  someac:  of  legijlation 
■iie  country  must  be  forever  divided  in  opinion,  and 
her  councils  agitated  by  petitions  praying  for,  and  re- 
nonstrances  protesting  against,  a  measure.  If  it  was 
Mie  mtroiluction  of  a  new  feature  into  our  code,  it 
night  Well  be  left  to  the  deductions  of  reasoning  — 
leing  but  the  application  of  an  old  and  original  nne, 
-oev.d  with  our  first  act  of  fiscal  legislation,  tha  lights 
if  experience  come  fairly  to  its  aid  When  facts  are 
.ilmitted,  and  reasons  may  exist  in  fivour  of  a  propo. 
sition,  the  opposition  to  it  ought  not  to  rest  on  reason- 
ing and  assertion  only  ;  so,ne  one  fact  or  instance 
should  be  required  to  do  away  the  conviction  which 
has  been  caused  by  m  my  Admit  ing  that  on  this 
great  question,  of  the  encouragement  of  manufactures 
the  argum-ius  tending  to  prove  that  there  w,ll  be 
a  consequent  redu  -tion  of  price,  are  balanced  by  tho.se 
whicli  are  off-r.-d  to  show  that  they  will  be  increasd, 
md  the  mind  thus  left  in  doubt,  and  it  cannot  be  ex. 
pected  that  any  fiirther  admission  can  be  made ad- 
mitting that  an  uniform  series  of  experiments  had 
een  sticcessfully  tried  for  thirty  years,  and  all  re- 
sulted in  the  decrease  of  the  price  of 'ihe  article,  pro- 
tected by  an  increase  or  hiirh  dutv,  it  would  be 
nge  to  contend  that  this  should  not  turn  the  scale- 
In  the  numerous  memorials  on  this  subject,  our  re- 
searches have  not  enabled  us  to  discover  one  case 
entioned  which  has  supported  the  objection— wp 
been    furnisi 


,  ^<^n    tornished  with  none  from  any  other  source 

fi-.ni   .1,.   hch     ,    1'.    ''"■^■'=*^"^^P"^'"^'=  ;"l^-^i'^f?'-"f  inior  nation,    and   must  theref.re  believe  there   is 
t.om   the   h:gh-st_dntyonanymani.tac  uredarliclein  none       On  other  subjects    it  is  conceded  that  experi- 
ot   a  better  quality  :,nd  at  a  ence  ,,ff  ,rds  the  safi-st  gu:d  s-nogood  reasons  apne  rl 
No  th.nr.    n.  ,         ■  "''"  "  "''l";"--''-   ■  b'-^'y  *'-  •*!i""l'-l    exclu.le   it   from   the  investigation  of 

iNo  theory,  no  argument  can  reason  away  this  fict ;  itltlus.  When  it  shall  sanction  this  objection  its  full 
carries  conviction  to  the  understanding  ;  the  price,  |  weight  ought  to  be  allo-.ved  until  this  is  given  to  it, 
■he  qua  ity,  is  practical  economy  political  as  well  as  |while  it  contradicts  it,  we  cannot  yield  to  its  force.- 
p-isonali    a  saving   to   the  nation  and  the  individual.  It  m.ay  not  be  consid  red  unfilr  to'  m  it 


the   present    tariff 

cheaper  rate  than  the  articl-  was  befo're 


It  is  not  a  solitary  item  in  our  experience  ;  nails,  gun- 
powder, umbrellas,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  pre 
tue  s.ane  r.  suits  The  purch  iser  finds  these  articl-.-s 
it  a  reduced  price,  we  bout  asking  Ihe  c.iuse  ;  he  may 
oe  an  ai  tive,  a  conscientious,  opponem  to  the  encour- 
agement of  domestic  manutactures— may  have  heard 

he  charge  of  their  being  a  "  tax  on  the  many,  a  boun- 
ty to  the  few,"  repeated  so  often,  that  it  becomes  im- 
pressed on  his  belief,  while,  at  the  same  m-mient  he 
deriving  a  pecuniary  gun  from  their  success,  after 
they  have  attained  the  height  of  their  efforts,  the 
command  of  the  consumption.  Thousands  are  reap- 
ing the  profits  of  a  competition  among  manufacturers 
'o  acquire  employment  by  a  cheap  and  good  supply, 

-hile  ihey  are  labouring  under  the  imputation  of 
conspiring  to  oppress  ;  as  to  may  items  ol  which 
they  cannot  furnish  a  full  supply,  they  .are  enabled  to 


iprocal 
app'ic.ition  of  this  rule— if  the  uniform  consequence 
of  giving  the  domestic  m mufa-tui-er  the  comman  I  of 
our  market,  by  the  imp  isition  of  high  duties  on  for- 
01  '0  prod-icts,  h  id  been  :o  increase  the  pri-e  to  the 
coiisii.ner,  and  he  grown  rich  by  a  tax  on  the  country 
he  Would  be  llioiiTlit  to  pres-nl  himself  before  con- 
gress with  poor  claims  to  furmsh  him  with  means  of 
■ncveasing  the  lax  under  the  name  of  protection  to 
him  -it  would  be  a  conclusive  answer — exoerience  is 
against  yoti.  May  not  the  s.ame  answer  be  given  to 
this  oiijectioM  >  [t  is  supported  !)v  nothing  but  itself. 
Hitherto  the  profit  of  the  ma-i'ifaeturei-  has  been  a 
saving  to  the  nation— no  reasons  have  been  given  why 
it  may  not  be  so  for  the  future- it  is  time  enough  to 
've  w.iv  to  the  o'ljection  wh^n  there  shall  he  the 
ma  weiglitof  ficts  t.i  s  i.join.  th,'  there  exist  tore- 
move  it.     IjOt  th'jctipidity  of  .-nanufiotures  b;  what  it 
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m..\,  ii  tail   never  uc  gratified    when  Xhnrc  is  no  pru- 
lub'itioii— foreign   sn|)plics  mnsl  he  an  tO'ectual  setu 
nty  to  the  consumer,    if  domes. ic    competition  is  not 
It  has  never  failed     for,  when  a  people  so   ea;^le-evcd 
as  oitrs  are  at  liberty  to  scUct  the  occupation  of  their 
labour,   capital,   and   skdl,  discern  that  inordinate  or 
unusual  profits  accrue  to  any  p'lrticular  manufacture, 
the  same    self-interest  which  looks    to  its  own  grati- 
fication   will    direct  their  application  to  the  same  ob- 
iect,  and  thus    reduce  the  profits,  to  what  is  a  reasona- 
ble compensation.     The  danger  of   prohibition  is  thus 
averted.     If  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  appreheiu; 
that  this   competition  may  not   be  an  cffccuial  cheek 
prohibition     may  be    aroided    unless  reciuued   as  tht 
foundation  of  an  excise.     Where  the  object  is  merely 
protection,    a  high   duty  will  suffice-  the  increase  of 
price  can  never  be  beyond  the  duty— according  to  its 
rate  it  might  sup^t   an  excise  on  the  article  protect- 
ed-    It    is  confidently  thought  that,  even  allowing  to 
this  objection   its  possible    application,  the  proposed 
addition  ot   duties  does   not  throw  the  consumer  into 
the    power  of  the    manufacturer.     Very  far  short  of 
prohibition,    the   bill  does   not  come  in  the  way  of  a:i 
argument,  whicli  would  appear  to  apply  if  at  all  to  a 
s)stem  not  to  be  found  in  any  duty  proposed.     There 
must  have  been  some  misapprehension  on  this  subject : 
the    measure  so    much    deprecated  is  one  which  it  is 
said  will  destroy  alike  revenue,  commerce,  agricultur- 
al, and  mechanical  labours  ;  the  objection    cannot  be 
good  as  to  all  and  in  part    at  least  must  defeat  itself 
The   average  rates  of  the   advalorem  duties  are  about 
28  per  cent  ;  now,  if  this  destroys  commerce  by  wi.li- 
drawing  materials  for  carrying,  and  revenue  by  stop- 
ping   ill  portations,  the  evil  nust  stop  here,  and  can- 
not reafh    the  farmer— if  the  price  rises  m  proportion 
to  the    duty  the  merchant  can  still  afford  to  import— 
the   government   will  still  receive  tax — it  can  only  be 
by  a  fall  in  the  price  that  commerce  and  revenue  sut 

fer it  must  bring  the  article  cheaper  to  the  consumer 

if  smuggled  it    must   reduce  the  price,    as  it   then 

comes  to  him  duty  free— by  all  these  operations  the 
farmer  gains.  That  an  argument  intended  for  a  pro 
hibition'must  be  fallacious  as  to  a  moderate,  or  if  i! 
must  be  called  so  high  a  duty,  is  evident  from  these 
and  other  reflections  which  will  occur  to  every  mind, 
unless  the  mode  of  paying  the  manufacturer  is  more 
oppressive  than  the  merchant. 

This  is  an  important  inquiry  ;  the  mode,  the  means 
of  payment   constitute  the  real  price  of  an  article  pur- 
chased ;  if  a  bushel  of  wheat  will  buy  a  yard  of  linen, 
it  may  be  supposed  an  eqmv.dent  exchange,  and  each 
article  worth,  say  one  dollar— it    remains  equal  whiK 
the  merchant  will  take  wheat  at  one  dollar— vihen  hi 
receives    it  at   fifty  cents,   either  linen    has    risen,  or 
wheat    fallen,    one  half— of  no  consequence  which  ;   it 
requires  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  purchase  one  yard  of 
linen.     A    few    years  since   it   was  the    reverse — one 
bushel  of  wheat  would  buy  two  yards  of  linen;  com 
paring  the   prices  of  the  two  periods  with  the  means 
of  payment,   linen  has  become  increased  four  fold,  as 
it  takes  now  as  much  wheat  *o  buy  one  yard,  as  it  did 
formerly  to   buy  four  ;    linen    is  therelbre  four  times 
as  dear-     Cloth  sold    five    years  ago  at  twelve  dollars 
per  yard  ;  six  bushels  of  wheat,  or  six  pounds  of  fine 
wool   would   pay  for  it  ;    now  it  requires  twenty-four 
bushels  of  the    one,  and    twenty-lour  pounds  of  the 
oth-  r.     To  keep  up  the  uniformity  of  price,  and  bring 
these  articles  as  cheap  to  the  farmer,  limn  should  be 
rtducd  to    twenty-five    tents,  an;il  supeifine  cloth  to 
three  dollars  a  yard.     The   farmer    being  able  to  buy 
oh-^api  St  when  he  can  pay  the  easiest,  he  must  ask  who 
will  give   him  the  greatest  quantity  of  what  he  wants 
for  the  s'lialltsl  quantity  of  what  he  can  spare. 

The  foreign  n.aniif.iCiurer  of  linen  and  woolen  is 
prev  nted  from  puvch  sing  flrur,  flax,  or  woolen  ;  the 
importing  meichaiit  cannot  pay  in  those  articles,  and 
cannot  receive  them  from  the  farmer  in  payment  for 
the  goods.  If  tlie  firmer  buys  tliem,  they  afford  no 
additional  demand  fir  his  produce  ;  he,  at  all  events 
eannot  be  beni  fitted  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  or 
domestic  im])orter  or  retailer,  because  neither  alfon 
him  a  good  or  bad  market  ;  they  give  bim  none  at  all 
nothi  g  canbr  received  but  Ins  money  ;  to  whom  niu- 
he  look  for  that  ?  Evidently  to  other  sources  ;  to  somi 


other  foreign  ordomesiic  market.  He  then  becomes 
ndebted  to  those  other  sources,  for  his  means  of  pa\- 
ng  lor  these  foreign  manufactures  ;  not  to  the  manu 
fic.turers,  or  the  sellers  of  them.  These  remarks 
will  apply  to  all  other  articles  for  which  thefarniei 
lannot  pay  in  produce.  When  liireign  manufacturers, 
ti'om  compulsion  or  interest,  will  not  take  the  provi- 
sions, or  raw  materials,  from  the  consumer,  the  latter 
can  claim  no  benefit  from  them.  If  he  must,  in  some 
other  way,  obtain  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  he  cai 
oe  in  no  worse  situation  if  he  buys  them  from  the  do 
mestic,  than  the  foreign,  maker,  so  far,  at  least,  a: 
respects  the  means  of  paying  him  in  products  which 
he  either  will  not,  or  cannot,  receive.  The  full  force 
of  this  remark  will  apply  to  the  great  bulk  of  foreign 
manutactures  of  every  nation,  ana  the  agricultural 
productions  of  the  northern  and   middle  slates.     It  lo 

orrect  in  reasoning,   as  it  is  true  in  fact,  that  ih 
latter  will  not  pay  for  the  former.     The  gross  produce 
ol  farms  \>ill  not  now  purchase  clothing,  groceries  ana 
utensils,   necessary  tor  supporting  the  families  oi  vlu- 
farmer,  raising  the  produce  of  the  farms,  and  carrying 


he  soil,  there  has  resulted  a  general  assent  to  this 
position,  that  the  farmer,  who  has  the  greatest  means 
of  exchange  is  the  most  prosperous,  and  less  depen- 
lant  on  others,  the  more  free  to  direct  bis  labour  to 
lie  most  profitable  production  ;  the  more  he  manufac. 
lures  111  his.ewn  family,  the  better  security  for  a  good, 
iiid  against  a  bad,  market.  In  accountirg  for  the  dif- 
ferent appearance  of  two  adjoining  farms,  their  com- 
parative state  of  cultivation,  improvement,  repair,  and 
production,  as  well  as  the  relative  appearance  of  com- 
lort  and  enjoyment,  it  is  no  bad  erilenon  to  examine 
ihe  clothing  of  the  owners  and  their  families;  their 
domestic  or  foreign  origin  will  explain  the  appearance 
of  the  farms,  liut  there  is  one  rule  which  is  uner- 
ring ;  the  merchant's  ledger;  the  balance  on  the 
dcbter  or  credit  side  is  the  true  touch  stone  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity  ;  why  not  of  national?  No  instance 
can  prohably  be  adduced  of  a  farmer  being  injured  by 
manufacturing  for  the  use  of  his  faniilj  ;  of  the  valu.  of 
his  produce  or  l.ind  being  depressed  by  tiu'  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  in  his  neighhonrhood.  or  raised 
by  their  destruction ;    of  the  increase  of   the  wealth. 


t  to  market      The  surplusses   of  one  article,  or  van    prosperit),  or  business  of  a    town,   in  an  increase  ra- 


tio to  its  industry  ;  of  national  power,  resources,  ami 
independence,  being  endangered  or  impaired  by  the 
command  of  its  own  consumption,  and  means  of  de- 
fence. 


articles,  will  not  enable  them  to  supply  the  defi 
cieiicy  of  another;  one  thing  will  not  enable  them  to 
bu)  another  ;  one  will  not  pay  for  another— his  own 
products  are  useless  ;  those   ot  others  are  beyond  his 

reach  The  obvious  remedy,  then,  is  to  enable  him  toj  Manufactures  increase  the  objects,  and  facilitate  the 
seilwhat  he  can  spare;  to  buy  what  he  wants.  U  lor-  ,^^^,13  ^j  exchange.  To  individuals  they  afi'ord  a 
gn  artiz  ns  will  not  give  him  broad  cloth  for  wool.L,.^^^^  .^..j  „^,^^^  accessible  market,  not  liable  to  in- 
lieu  for  flax,  or  either  tor  flour,  ana  the  domestic  ar-j^^.,,^„p^,^„  (^y  ^^,J^^.  ^^  fort-igu  policy.  Roads,  rivers, 
lizau  Will,  then  one  great  object  is  accomplished  ;  he|g^„^,j_  oceans,  are  but  highways  to  market  ;  the  con- 
las  a  market  ;   he  can  exchange  ;  one  article  will  buy  ,J,„^^  ^^  exchange,  the  paths  bv   which  we  send  away 


other  at  some  rate  of  exchange ;  what  tlial 
may  be,  will  depend  on  mutual  wants,  and  mutual  in- 
terest. The  farmer  is  no  longer  couipeiUd  to  seek  a 
money  market ;  he  has  one  for  exchange  ;  his  product 
Ijecomes  as  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  m»n- 
ufaciuier,  as  theirs  to  him,  and  each  have  a  custom  fur 
their  surplus  The  great  chain  which  forms  ihe  circle 
of  society  IS  composed  of  separate  links,  each  link  a 

distinct  occupation— we  may  suppose  a  hundred  

fake  one  hundred  men,  each  pursuing  a  difl'erent 
calling,  and  s  parated  from  others  ;  each  deals  with 
he  other  ;  one's  surplus  meets  his  neighbour's  wants  ; 
the  price  is  inddf..rent,  relatively,  it  must  be  equal — 
one  buys  and  pays  for  another;  each  having  ninety- 
nine  customers,  is  secured  in  employment,  and  a 
narket  for  the  fruits  of  his  industry  ;  it  is  permanent, 
and  cannot  fluctuate  by  any  foreign  action.  This  cir 
le  is  ind. pendent,  perfectly  secured  from  imposition 
for  as  each  must  have  the  products  of  the  others, 
,e  cannot  add  to  the  price  of  his,  without  paying 
iiore  fur  that  which  he  must  purchase  ;  the  price  of 
one  article  must  regulate  the  value  of  another.  If, 
III  this  state  of  things,  it  should  be  found  out  that  a 
loreign  supply  of  the  same  articles,  which  are  thus 
furnished  from  these  one  hundred  difl'erent  occupa- 
tions, could  be  procured  from  the  merchant  at  one 
half  the  nominal  rate  of  that  which  had  been  fixed  on 
by  common  consent,  and  each  should  decide  on  pur- 
chasing die  imported  article,  then  each  must  lose  his 
ninety-nine  customers.  The  merchant  will  not  ex- 
change, but  requires  money.  Where  is  it  to  be  pro- 
curea  .'  None  can  sell  his  products  at  half  their  value, 
because  all  have  lost  tluir  market.  There  can  be  no 
exchange,  ancl  no  means  of  raising  money  to  purchase. 
It    becomes  an   easy    question  to    decide    which    is 

economy  to  the  consumer" which  is  cheapest. 

This  comparison  may  illustrate  the  operations  of 
society  :  they  are  all  governed  and  controlled  by  mu- 
tual dependence  and  support  ;  all  tending  to  enhance 
ndividual,  and  promote  public  prosperity  ;  they  are 
the  same  ;  the  nation  diH'ers  from  the  village  only  in 
.  xtent,  both  being  composed  of  individuals,  and  niusi 
partake  of  the  qualities  and  character  of  its  comp  mei.t 
parts  ;  their  interest  must  be  national.  In  testing 
these  principles  by  practical  operation,  in  taking  the 
above  comparison  to  the  actual  pursuits  of  life,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  faeility  of  exchange  is  the  great 
■ngredient  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  ;  the  con- 
traction of  our  wants,  the  extension  of  the  mean 
af  supplying  them,  depend  on  the  activity  of  tin 
principle,    in  tracing  its  effects  on  the  cultivators  of 


what    we    can    spare,    nnd  bring   back  what  we  want; 
The  shorter,  the  less  dangerous  the  path,  the  less  the 
expense    of   travelling,    the    quicker  the  return,  the 
more    certain    the   exchange,  the    belter  for  the  pro- 
ducer   and   the   consumer. --The  more  direct  the  ex- 
change, the  smaller  number    of  intermediate    agents, 
who  are  employed  between  the  two  classes,  and  who 
must  all  have  their  pvofils,  the  greater  13  the  amount 
ri^ceived  to  both  on  the  article  exchanged      1  he  raiser 
of  flax   wants    the  manufacture— the   maker   of  linen 
wants  the  raw  material-     If  they  reside  nvar  each  oth- 
er, the  farmer  takes  his   flax  to  the  manufactor\,    and 
brings  home  his  linen  :  no  third  jierson  being  employ- 
ed, each  receives    the    full  value  of  his  article  ;  the 
farmer  receives  the  full  amount   of  whatever  the   fl..x 
IS   worth   to   the  manufacturer  ;  he  the  full  value  of 
what  the  linen  is  worth  to  the  farmer.     If  the  manu- 
factory is  in  a  foreign  country,    the  farmer  exchanges 
his  flax  with  the  domestic  r.  tailer,  he  remits  it  to  the 
importer,  he  to  the  foreign  exporter,  he  to  the  manu- 
facturer,   who  receives    it   with    all  the  intermediate 
charges  and  profits  taken  from  its  value  to  him.      He 
sends    back   the   linen,   through    the   hands    of    the 
exporter,   to   the    importer,   he   to  the   retailer,  and 
It    cotnes     to    the    farmer   with    all     their     deduc- 
tions      lie  then   receives   as  much    less  linen   in  ex- 
change   for   his   flax    as    is  equal  to   ihe    expense   of 
sending   his   fiax    to   the    manufactory   and  bringing 
back    the    linen    in    exchange.       He    and    the    manu- 
facturer are  both  taxed  to  the  amount  of  the  charges 
nd  profits  of  the  double  transportation,  which  would 
le  saved  to  both  if  the  exchange    was    made    on  the 
spot.      The  nearer  then  that  tiiey  can  be  made  to  ap- 
proach each  other,  the  better  for  both.     It    increases 
ihc  means,  and  lessens  the  expenses  of  exchange.     If 
It  would  produce  this  ettect   when   the  raw  material 
will  purchase  the  manufacture   at  any  price,  it  would 
lie  of  much  greater  advantage  when  it  will  not  be  re- 
reived   at   all.     How,    tlien,   a  linen  manufacture  can 
injure  the  farmer,  cannot  be  perceived  ;  or  what  more 
injury  could   result    from  his  eoutiguity  to   those  of 
woollen,  paper,  iron,  glass,   or   earthen   ware.       They 
must  bring  his  provisions,    materials,  ores,    minerals, 
fuel,  and  a  vast  variety  of  small  items  from  his  farm, 
which  cannot  be  exported,  and  are  of  no  value  when 
confined  to  a  distant  market   to  a  ilomcstic  one  winch 
will  afford  him  all  he  wants  in  exchange      Such  have 
been  the  efi'ects  in  all  parts  of  this  country.       Where- 
ever    there  is  an  opportunity    of  making  the   experi- 
ment, It   would    seem  impossible   to    be  otherwise— 
whether  it  is  the  mill  which  grmds  his  wheat,  or  the 
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IDiii  >vliicii  spini.  Ill^  flux,  ttoDl,  hemp  or  coUon,  it  is 
tlif  same  thing  to  him  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  man- 
iiCtiire  he  can  receive  fur  his  raw  material.  Kach 
is  equally  afl'ecteil  by  the  jHtance  and  expenses  ol 
transpor' alien,  which  lessens  their  vahie 

The  nianutactorii-s  of  France  and  England  united 
do  not  iurnish  a  market  fur  one  pound  of  our  flour, 
wool,  flax  or  hemp.  The  manufactories  in  Oneida 
county,  N.  York,  consume  annu.dly,  it  i.s  said,Sllf'.<JO;i 
of  aETiCultural  productions,  which  are  excluded  from 
use  by  those  who  sell  tis  manufactures  to  the  amount  of 
irore  than  forty  mdlions  a  year  ;  and  the  few  manufnc- 
tones  in  the  V.  States  consume  more  oi  our  breadstufl'i 
than  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  East  Indies. 
For  the  farmers  of  this  country  must  know,  that  the 
market  for  their  produce  is  not  in  tJie  countries 
whence  they  import  their  manufactures.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  tax  at  a  high  rate 
the  produce  of  our  good  customers,  and  the  produce 
of  our  bad  ones  at  a  low  rate  ;  and,  strantjc  as  it  may 
seem,  this  policy  has  never  been  deemed  injurious  to 
agriculture  When  a  high  duty  is  imposed  on  the 
good  customers  of  our  agriculturists,  there  is  no  com- 
pl:-inl  from  them,  or  those  who  are  so  alive  to  their 
interest.  The  island  of  .Madeira  consumed,  the  last 
year,  of  our  produce  §233,928 ;  Britisli  East  Indies 
5,740.  The  duty  on  Madeira  wine  is  one  dollar  per 
gallon,  on  fine  muslins  from  Calcutta  twenty-five  per 
cent.  These  cases  are  selected  for  illustration  The 
statistical  tables  of  our  commerce  with  other  coun- 
tries all  tend  to  give  the  same  practical  answer  to  a 
difl^t  rent  opinion,  md  to  shew  its  entire  iutiUty. 

The  course  of  trade  and  all  experience  prove,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  the  market  for  our  produce  does 
uot  depend  on  what  we  rec  ive  in  rtturn,  and  that  the 
market  for  their  ni:inufaciures  afforded  by  our  policy 
yielded  us  no  equivalent.  If  the  committee  are  mis- 
taken in  this  deduction  from  facts,  some  reason  must 
be  given  for  the  state  of  our  trade  with  foreign  na- 
tions. We  believe  there  can  be  no  mystery  in  its 
operations,  and  that  ordinary  minds  can  comprehend 
them.  Until  better  evidence  than  Treasury  docu- 
ments and  general  experience  are  offered,  the  mind 
can  come  t    no  other  conclusions  than  these  : 

That  foreign  nations  are  governed  by  their  interest 
and  policy  in  permitting  the  impertation  of  our  pro- 
duce— excluding  or  taxing  it. 

Tliat  they  will  buy  what  they  do  want,  and  will  not 
buy  what  they  do  not  want 

That  their  laws  form  a  system  of  general  policy, 
from  which  they  will  neither  be  driven  or  persuaded 
by  any  means  which  our  governmei.t  has  yet  attempt- 
ed, if,  therefore,  it  is  sound  policy  to  look  alone  to 
a  foreign  market  for  ocir  agricultural  productions, 
(and  on-  must  be  found  by  legislation)  there  is  but 
one  mode  left — aim  at  their  manufactures.  Our  mar- 
ket cannot  be  worse  than  it  is  ;  therefore  we  lose  noth- 
ing— it  may  become  better.  It  is  not  possible  that 
the  establishment  or  manufactures  among  us  can  de- 
prive us  of  the  European  demand  of  what  we  now 
export,  which  is  neither  breadstuff  or  raw  materials  ; 
they  exclude  these  from  choice,  and  take  others  from 
necessity.  Thus  far,  then,  the  farmer  is  safe  ;  but 
fears  are  entertained  that  the  remaining  exports  may 
be  excluded,  if  we  impose  additional  duties  on  im- 
ported manufactures  Cotton  being  now  our  grand 
staple,  it  must  be  important  to  ascertain  the  effects 
on  this. 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  that,  as  to  the  quantity 
consumed,  it  is  the  same  whether  worked  up  at  home 
or  abroad  ;  if  the  amount  exported  becomes  lessened 
by  the  amount  required  to  make  as  much  cloth  as 
will  supply  our  market,  the  same  amount  is  retained 
at  home.  The  cotton  pbnter  then  cannot  lose  by  th.s 
effect.  Will  it  affect  the  price  of  what  is  used  in  our 
manufactories  .'  \s  the  purchase  must  precede  til 
manufacture,  as  there  would  be  a  competition  in  th. 
first  instance  between  two  sets  of  purchasers  and 
consumers,  the  foreign  and  domestic,  as  it  must  enu 
in  the  ascendency  of  the 'one  or  the  other,  the  gainer 
must  pay  as  much  for  the  raw  material  as  the  loser.  If 
he  IS  over'iid  he  could  not  procure  tbe  raw  naaieriai 
whiK-  another  will  g  ve  a  better  price  ;  he  cannoi 
continue     his  ascendency    if   he  refuses   the  terms 


tile  other  oflers.  As  the  raw  material  is  indispensa 
ble,  the  raiser  of  it  must  profit  in  every  possible  event 
.IS  the  niarket  of  the  manufactured  article  can  cnl^ 
be  secured  by  the  one  who  commands  the  material 
his  interest  niust  of  necessity  be  an  effectual  protec 
tion  to  the  planter.  _  Will  the  price  of  what  is  export 
ed  be  diminished  >  If  this  country  can  produce  a 
qu.intity  sufficient  for  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
demand  and  no  more,  then  it  must  be  wanted  some- 
where, and  all  that  is  wanted  will  be  bought  at  a  fair 
price  :  if  less  is  produced  than  might  be  wanted, 
the  price  must  rise—  if  more,  it  must  fall.  But  on  this 
subject,  time  is  thrown  away  on  conjecture  ;  it  is  well 
known  that  this  country  can  produce  more  cotton  than 
will  meet  all  demands  ;  that  the  foreign  market  is 
completely  gorged,  and  the  prices  rapidly  declining 
In  tlie  foreigp.  market  we  have  much  competition  :  it 
is  not  extending  with  our  means  of  supply,  but  con- 
tracting ;  the  reasons  for  creating  and  extend. ng  a 
domestic  one,  would  to  the  interest  of  the  planter 
seem  imperious.  Will  foreign  nations  change  their 
policy,  and  impose  additional  burthens  on  the  impor 
tation  of  our  cotton  !  This  afi'ords  room  for  conjec- 
ture. There  are  no  arguments  so  difficult  to  answer 
as  general  ones,  which  cannot  be  located,  which  will 
not  be  specified,  and,  from  their  nature,  have  their 
origin  not  in  fact,  but  fancy  ;  their  want  of  weight  in 
every  other  analogous  case  will  not  prevint  tlieir  b'  ing 
pressed  in  a  new  one  ;  if  those  who  urge  them  wi'.l 
agree,  thatiheir  validity  shall  be  tested  by  any  known 
rule  resulting  from  legislative  or  our  commercial  ex- 
perience, there  would  be  some  means  of  ending  the 
discussion.  It  is  hoped  that  the  light  whieli  practice 
has  shed  on  the  other  subjects  of  legislation  may  not 
be  lost  on  this.  If  facts  tend  to  one  conclusion,  it 
must  be  taken  to  be  the  just  one,  unless  reason 
solutely  rejects  it. 

If  England  wants  our  cotton,  she  will  take  it,  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that  want,  will  receive 
It  on  terms  more  or  less  favourable,  taking  it  while  it 
is  her  interest  and  no  longer.  So  far  as  our  supply  of 
her  market  depends  on  the  ordinary  rules  of  trade,  it 
hiS  been  considered,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  pre- 
sent view  of  the  subject.  The  question  is,  whether 
her  government  will  depart  from  interest  to  consider- 
ations of  policy,  and  adopt  a  retaliatory  measure.  She 
has  not  done  it  in  consequence  of  our  exclusion  of 
the  coarse  cottons  from  her  East  India  colonies  ;  she 
did  not  do  it  when  we,  in  1812,  doubled  the  duties  on 
all  cotton  and  woollen  goods— her  two  favorite  manu- 
factares.  We  cannot  perceive  why  she  should  do  it, 
if  the  proposed  increase  is  made-  Her  corn  laws  do 
not  relax  or  extend  In  rigour,  according  to  the  ebbs 
jnd  flo%vs  in  our  tariff  The  imposition  of  our  war 
duties  did  not  occasion  the  exclusion  of  our  raw  ma- 
terials ;  their  abolition  did  not  give  them  a  better 
market.  The  flourishing  state  of  our  manufactures 
in  1815  and  1^16,  did  not  produce  any  new  measure 
of  retaliation  or  policy;  their  depression  since,  has 
not  brought  about  the  repeal  of  any  old  one-  Our 
free  intercourse  with  her  colonies  did  not  aftect  her 
navigation  acts  ;  our  non-intercourse  no.v  does  not 
make  them  more  rigid  The  immense  amount  of  her 
manufactures  which  we  purchase,  failing  to  produce 
any  feeling  of  peculiar  friendship  beyond  her  interest, 
it  IS  hard  to  believe,  that  the  diminution  of  the 
amount  will  create  a  spirit  of  hostility  adverse  to  her 
interest.  Fully  convinced  that  her  future  course  of 
pilicy  will  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  past, 
and  seeing  in  that  no  indications  of  the  course  ap- 
prehended, we  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  reasona- 
ole  fears.     Unwilling  to  pursue  this  investigation  into 

leiail,  we  close  it  by  remarking,  that  thus  far  the  cot- 
ton planter  has  benefitted  by  high  duties  on  cotton  ; 
.he  East  Indies  has  afforded  him  no  market  ;  the  ex- 

lusion  of  the  fabrics  of  that  country  has  certainly 
opened  a  new  market ;  and,  as  certainly,  it  has  not 
i.iipaired  the  European,  for  that  is  glutted.  If  the 
exclusion  should  be  extended  to  all  India  cottons 
and  nankeens,  this  new  market  would  be  increased, 
and,  probably,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  interest  of 
any  European  nation  would  permit  it  to  diminish 
theirs.  As  an  agricultural  otijection,  therefore,  it 
seems  entitled  to  less  weight  from  the  raiser  of  cot- 


ton thiii  a-yo'.li  r,  for  though  the  East  Indies  .dlor.i  at 
v.  ry  bad  and  sniallm.irkei  forotlier  podiictioti.-,  'uey 
s;  ill  take  some,  but  of  cotton  they  do  not  and  never  will 
tike  any. 

CTo  be  cnnilnued.) 

For  the  Jincricun  Fuvmer. 
ON  TFIK  IMPOUrANCK  OF   PLANTING 
FORUKSi;  TUKKS,  THORNS,   SHRUliS, 

&c.  &c. 

Tanfy-Ti'ivn,  .Md. 
Mr.  Skinner, — You  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  puins  to  recommend  the  most  effectual  meth- 
ods of  cultivating  fruit  (rces  ;  but  neither  you, 
nor  any  of  your  corre.sponc'cnt.^,  seem  to  have 
p;ud  much  attention  to  wliat  I  consider  of  much 
more  importance — I  mean  the  cultivation  of  the 
most  uselul  ktiuis  i){  J  arrest  trees,  thorn  quicks, 
and  other  i-hrulis,  suitable  for  making  permanent 
live  fences. — It  does  not  require  a  man  to  be 
very  sharp  si;;hted  (in  travelling  over  the  coun- 
try) to  discover  that  timber  is  become  very 
sctirce  ;  that  the  fences  are  generally  very  bad, 
itnd  that  every  one  is  cutting  down,  burning, 
and  destroying,  as  unconcernedly  as  if  their 
wootis  were  inexhaustible.  What  will  be  the 
consef[uence  of  ihis  destructive  course  I  The 
answer  i  think  is  easily  given,  that  they  will  very- 
soon  have  no  tiuber  to  cut. — On  the  other  hand 
a  man  would  require  a  good  many  pairs  of 
spectacles  fixed  on  his  nose,  to  enable  him  to 
discover  any  one  planting  an  acorn,  hickory- 
nut,  chestnut,  or  any  other  kiinl  of  a  nut,  or 
seed  to  produce  a  forrest  tree,  a  thorn  quick,  or 
shrub  of  any  kind,  to  replenish  his  cleared 
land,  or  to  supply  the  places  of  his  old,  rotten, 
indilitjrent  worm  fences.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  the  nursery  business  is  not  generally 
understood — that  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  for  I 
liave  frequently  planted  those  kinds  of  seeds 
myself,  and  did  not  succeed,  which  must  have 
been  for  want  of  proper  knowledge  how  to  pre- 
pare them,  the  proper  season  for  planting,  &c. 
— but  surely  there  aie  persons  who  understand 
all  those  matters  ;  and  I  think  if  they  would 
commence  the  nursery  business,  and  raise  tliose 
kinds  of  plants  generally,  and  extensively, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  find  purcha- 
sers, make  money,  and  render  an  essential 
service  to  the  community.  Ttie  nursery  busi- 
ness is  very  extensively  and  beneficially  carried 
on  in  Scotland.  It  would  seem  surprising  that 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  far-famed, 
puolick  spirited  city  of  Baltimore,  no  such  es- 
tablishment as  that  I  have  mentioned,  has  ever 
ueen  attempted,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
1  wish  you  would  undertake  it,  at  your  (arm 
near  the  city — it  would  seem  to  be  a  uselul  and 
proper  accompauyiiient  to  your  present  system 
for  improving  l;lie  Ijreed  of  animals,  and  I  doulit 
tiot  would  eventually  be  profitable. 

AN  AMliRICAN  FAUMER. 
17  th  Aprd,  1S-2I. 

^Me^ 

Goshen,  (iS.  Y.)  March  26. 

Great  Day's  Work. — On  the  19th  inst.  Jas. 
F.  tJreen  dressed  out  lor  James  1).  Clarli-;,  ot 
the  town  of  VVarwicK,  one  hundred  and  una  uud 
•  ftu(/' pounds  of  flax.  I'his  is  the  greatest  day's 
work  at  dressing  flax  we  have  ever  lieard  of. 
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AMERICAN   FARMER. 


VOL.    lit. 


OX  THE  BKNEFIT  OF  DEEP  PLOUGHING. 

Frcin  the  Scidhern  Patriot,  of  the   \lth  Feb. 
1821. 

Although  (he  use  of  that  tnn?t  imptirtant  ol 
all  the  implements  of  ag,ricultiire,  the  Plough, 
continues  to  increase  in  our  Slate,  it  is  aston- 
ishinj;  to  find  how  few  planters  have  surmount- 
ed all  their  frejudicea  upon  this  suhject,  so  far, 
as  to  obtain  every  advantage  from  its  aid,  in  tht 
preparation  for,  and  in  the  culture  of  their  crops. 
Not  manj  years  since,  in  some  of  the  lower 
parishes,  this  prejudice  against  the  use  of  the 
plough  was  so  j;reat  that  its  advocate  was  con- 
sidered as  a  visionary  theo'ist :  and  his  opinions 
not  worthy  the  attention  of  the  practical  farmer. 

From  the  circumstance  that  in  many  of  the 
upper  and  middle  Districts,  good  crops  of  cot- 
ton and  provisions  were  made,  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  aid  of  the  plough :  its  use  is  now 
much  more  general  than  was  to  be  expected  in 
so  short  a  time,  considering  the  great  injury 
which  was  anticipated  by  those  inindcal  to  it. 

Among  the  first  advocates  for  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  to  our  crops  from  the  plough  in  oui 
lower  country,  and  whose  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful use  of  it  greatly  tended  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  his  neighbors,  was  the  late  Gen. 
FisiiBun.v,  who  certainly  was  one  of  the  best 
planters  of  Colleton  District.  In  most  instan- 
ces however,  the  plough  is  used  so  superficially 
tliat  instead  of  destroying  the  grass  and  promo- 
ting the  growth  of  the  ciop,  but  little  benefit  is 
derived  from  it.  In  preparing  lands  in  the  tall 
for  cultivation,  we  are  satisfied  with  turning  up 
the  soil  a  few  inches;  whereas,  were  we  in  Oc- 
tober or  NoveiTiber,  to  plough  up  those  fields 
which  had  been  enclosed  for  only  one  year,  troni 
10  to  12  inches  deep,  to  receive  tiie  benefit  from 
the  air,  frost  ami  snow,  during  the  winter,  the 
next  crop  would  amply  repay  us  for  this 
extra  work. 

The  experienced  author  of  Arator  observes, 
"  by  shallow  ploughing,  the  seeds  of  grass  and 
weeds  are  kept  near  th"  surlace  Ihroughout  tJR' 
year,  locked  up  by  frost,  drought,  or  imoKrsion  ; 
ready  to  sprout  up  on  the  occui  rence  of  every 
genial  season,  when  they  ajipear  in  niillioos, 
and  instantly  rcn,uire  the  plough,  In  wever  re- 
cently used  ;  by  deep  ploughing,  if  skilfully 
done,  those  seeds  which  abotnd  near  the  sur- 
face, are  deposited  beluw  a  depth  of  earth,  vvliich 
they  penetrate  slowly  and  in  small  numbers,  so 
that  the  repetition  of  ploughing  is  far  less  neces- 
sary." 

Ill  lands  much  exhausted  by  continued  crop- 
ping; great  benefit  has  been  obtained  by  bury- 
ing the  upper  soil,  and  bringing  up  the  under 
sui  lace,  by  wliat  has  been  ttrmed  trench  plough- 
ing ;  and  this  mode  ol  ploughing  is  recumniend- 
eti  tu  be  done  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches, 
though  1  presume  that  Irom  ten  to  twelve 
inches  deep,  «ou!d  be  lully  suflicient  in  mo5t 
parts  of  our  stale. 

i  be  venerable  Piiiladeiphia  farmer.  Judge 
Pete  lis,  observes,  in  ISl",  ''good  ploughing  is 
the  Inundation  ol  all  pusti'rior  operations.  How 
roots  ol  any  plant  can  tirive,  when  they  are 
impelled  by  a  hard  and  impenetrable  substra- 
tum, 1  am  at  a  less  to  conceive.  But  good 
plougliiUj,,  or  good  crops,  never  met  my  eye 
among  those   who  talked  about  turning  up  clay 


and  barren  earth,  by  deepening  their  furrows. — 
The  country  people  around  me  thought  me 
cra/,y,  when  I  trench  ploughed  40  or  50  acres 
if  my  farm. — The  crops  convinced  them  that 
insane  persons  hit  on  some  good  things.  Some 
of  my  fields  are  yet  tiie  better  for  the  opera- 
tion, though  my  first  essays  were  made  at  least 
15  years  ago."  This  decided  approbation  of 
deep  ploughing,  tested  by  the  experience  ot 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  from  an  American 
farmer,  who  was  considered  by  the  father  if 
our  country,  many  yeari  ago,  one  of  the  best 
practical  farmers  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
must  be  more  conclusive  than  the  fears  and  sur- 
mises of  those  who  oppose  deep  ploaghing, 
from  an  impression  of  injuring  the  soil  by  turn- 
ing up  what  is  usually  termed  barren  earth. 

When  cotton  is  cultivated  in  swamp  lands 
after  two  or  three  years,  it  generally  takes  the 
ruft ;  and  the  planter  is  compelled  to  throw 
them  out  of  culture,  or  resort  to  a  change  ol 
crop.  As  these  lands  are  known  to  be  ver, 
productive  while  fresh,  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  a  succession  of  good  crops  for  a  lon- 
ger period,  if  every  fall,  as  soon  as  the  cotton 
was  picked  in,  they  were  deeply  ploughed,  and 
left  in  that  situation  till  March,  and  then  well 
bedded  for  the  next  crop.  In  River  Swamps,  I 
would  expect  much  benefit  from  frequent  flow- 
ings,  as  each  of  these  would  deposit  a  rich  and 
new  soil  to  the  ploughed  fields.  This  method 
promises  much  benefit,  whether  the  lands  be 
continued  in  the  cotton  culture  or  intended  for 
rice  ;  since  it  is  the  practice  occasionally  to  dig 
up  with  the  hoe  these  swamps,  for  however 
rich,  experience  justifies  the  opinion  that  they 
aba  re(|uire  a  change  ol  culture,  or  fresh  soil  to 
increase  their  production.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  recommending  deep  ploughing 
during  the  culture  of  the  crops  (except  in  low 
lands) — but  much  prefer  the  use  ..f  the  harrow 
whenevir  practic.ble.  It  is  admitted  by  most 
farmers,  that  nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
enable  low  and  clay  lands  to  resist  the  injurious 
crt'ects  ol  either  great  droughts  or  excessive 
rains,  as  deep  and  judicious  pluugliing  while  the 
crop  is  ill  a  growini;  state. 

A  lew  who  cultivate  Winter  Giairi  in  con 
tinurd  lows,  give  one  hoeing.  I'.ut  one  goo' 
ploughing    between    the    rows   witli    a    iilougli, 

iich  breaks  up  the  alley  well,  and  also  thrown 
up  the  eartli  to  the  roots  of  tlie  plant--,  woulu 
be  of  more  esseatial  benefit  tb.ui  three  such 
oeings;  and  exclusive  of  this  great  advantagi 
to  the  crop,  it  must  be  recollected  that  one 
pliugh  will  do  as  much  work  as  lour  hands  witii 
the  hoe.  Ill  the  many  and  various  kinds  ■),' 
work  necessary  in  conducting  the  business  ol  l 
f  rm,  the  planters  of  our  lower  districts  have  noi 
availed  themselves  of  that  aid  from  tiie  plou.^h 
which  a  little  attention  will  soon  satiety  them, 
IS  easily  attainable,  and  attended  willi  much 
less  liitficulty  and  greater  advantages  than  they 
i.nagme.  1  shall  only  enumerate  a  lew  ot  tlieni  : 
—  Ihi*  planting  oi  winlei  gram  in  the  drill  way; 
tracking  out  old  fieids,  or  new  ground,  previous 
to  making  the  beds;  making  small  ditciies,  oi 
dr  ins,  tlirougn  fields  which  requiie  tliem. — 
I'hese  operations  upon  our  farms  are  Usuail. 
done  with  ti.e  lio',  when  the  plougii  perlorms 
them  niucii  better,  and  willi  a  coiisideraule  sav- 
labour.     I  cannot  here  forbear  calling  tlie 


attention  of  all  planters,  to  the  example  ol  ivork 
done  with  one  plough  upon  Captain  Miles* 
plantation  the  last  summer,  (seven  acres  of  cot- 
ton in  one  day,)  as  a  complete  evidence  of  its 
2;reat  usefulness,  in  the  preparation,  and  cultiva- 
tion of  our  crops. 

A  COTTON  PLANTER. 

ON  THE  SUPKiiiUKIl  i    OF  THE  EGYP. 
TIAN  OVER  'lHi<;  COMMON  OAT 

Pendleton,  S.   Carolina,  July  12,  1815. 

Sir — Having  heard  some  farmers  ileclare 
their  opinions  in  pr  ference  of  the  common  oat, 
to  the  E;;yptian  oat,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sta- 
ting to  the  Society,  the  result  of  my  experience 
t'lis  year,  as  to  these  two  kimls  of  oats. 

About  the  I5th  of  Mirch,  I  sowed  ten  acres, 
one  half  with  Egyptian  oats,  and  the  other  half 
with  the  common  black  oats.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  seed,  and  the  same  culture  was  used, 
and  they  were  both  sowed  in  the  same  field. 
I'he  Egyptian  oats  always  appeared  more  vi- 
gorous and  thriving;  on  the  10th  of  June,  the 
whole  field  was  eared  out,  and  siiortly  after 
I  observed  that  the  common  oat  was  very  much 
smutted,  almost  one  ear  in  ten,  while  I  could 
not  find  one  single  smutted  ear  in  the  Egyptian 
oats.  I  also  observed  that  not  more  than  two 
or  three  stems  rose  from  one  plant  of  the  com- 
mon oats,  while  five  or  six  were  common  from 
the  other;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
field  warrants  the  opinion  that  double  the  quan- 
tity  of  the  Egyptian  oats  will  be  reaped. 

i'he  common  oats  were  cradled  on  the  3d  of 
this  month,  since  which,  the  continued  rains 
have  obliged  me  to  let  the  large  oats  stand,  and 
though  they  are  over  ripe,  1  lio  not  observe 
that  they  lodge  at  all,  though  one  of  my  neigh- 
oours  mlornicd  ine  his  common  oats  were  down. 
i'he  straw  of  tiie  large  oat  is  stronger  and  lar- 
ger, and  more  valuable  therefore  for  manure. 

The  Egyptian  oat  is  a  wititer  grain,  and 
should  be  sown  under  furrov,'  in  !?epteniber, 
when  they  will  lurnish  a  good  winter  pasture  for 
sheep,  without  much  injury,  if  Ihey  are  taken 
off  early.  'I'hey  tiller  very  much  when  sown 
early,  and  S|jread  on  tlie  ground,  which  the 
common  oats  do  not,  and  tlieir  not  being  liable 
to  smut  IS  a  great  advantage.  I  have  sown  Ihein 
many  years,  and  do  not  recollect  e\er  to  have 
seen  till-Ill  sniuttfil  It  is  a  good  practice 
to  let  the  oats  intended  for  seed  remain  a 
lew  days  alter  tiie  others  are  cradled,  as  it  is 
probable  that  unripe  and  damp  seed,  which  will 
get  mouldy,  may  ne  one  cause  of  the  smut  in 
oats.  It  IS  highly  advaiitagfous  to  cut  the  rest 
ol  the  crop  some  time  beloie  they  are  ripe, 
while  the  stalk  is  yet  green;  if  well  cured, 
tbeir  value  as  fodder  is  tiiereby  doubled. 

The  same  results  as  to  these  two  kinds  of 
lats,  may  not  arise,  if  sown  by  dirti;rent  lar- 
oieis,  in  dilierent  fields, and  in  dilforeiit  years  ; 
a  better  or  a  worse  season  or  soil,  may  cause  an 
improper  conclusion  to  oe  drawn.  t  lie  lair 
.vjD'  IS  to  sow  them  at  the  same  time,  iii  the 
same  field,  and  in  tlie  same  way.  Tlie  perfect 
I  unarity  of  circumstances  under  wliicii  tney 
ivei\  sown  in  my  field,  leaves  no  douut  iu  my 
iiid,  ol  the  great  superiority  ot  tue  ligyptun 

id\ 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  soil  of  the  field  is 
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toleial)ly  good  upland,  some  clayed  loain,    witli 
a  suhstratum  of  still' red  clay. 

Althougli  t!ie  subject  of  this  communication 
may  not  be  thou^lit  very  important,  yet  I  tl.ink 
if  tarniers  generally  would  favour  tiie  Society 
with  their  experiments  on  every  agricultural 
subject,  a  mass  of  information  would  be  col- 
lected, from  which  mii>,lit  be  selected,  a  most 
useful  and  practical  system  of  husbandry. 
1  am  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

TUD.MAS  PINlvNKY,  Jh. 
J,  T.  Lewis,  Esq.  Con-espundnig    iii'crecurif, 
of  the  Pendleton  Farmers  tfociett/- 

ON  RUST  OR  BLIGHT  L\  VVHKA T. 

Pendleton,  7th  Ju'ij,  1SI5. 

Sir — In  consequence  ot  the  very  serious 
damages  that  wheat  crops  have  for  several  years 
past  sustained  from  ru>t,  and  of  the  heavy  loss 
necessarily  experienced  by  the  farmer,  1  havi 
been  induced  to  turn  my  attention  to  that  sub 
ieft,  and  I  now  communicate  to  the  society  a 
"few  observations,  not  so  much  hoivever  with 
the  hope  of  oiiering  any  thing  new  or  intcrest- 
inc,  as  of  encouraging  gentlcUien  to  similar  at- 
tempts. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  wheat  is  subject, 
I  know  of  no  one  so  rapid  in  its  proiiress  or  so 
fatal  in  its  eS'ects  as  rust.  '1 1.e  moment  it 
seizes  on  a  plant,  all  vegetation  ceases  ;  in  a 
few  days  iis  leaves  and  stalk  become  diy  and 
useless",  and  th.e  grain  t\e;i(iuilly  tuinsout  to 
be  light  and  worlliless.  Fai  ii.ii  s,  ai.d  indeed 
men  of  science,  appear  to  be  but  little  ac(juaint- 
ed  wi'h  the  cause  or  nature  of  this  (!i^ease,  ano 
still  less  with  the  remedy  proper  for  it.  Iht 
varietv  of  opinions  that  have  been  ottered  oii 
:  tile  subject,  (siaiie  plausible  indeed,  but  non 
perfectly  salistacioiy)  is  a  prool  of  tins  fuel. 
Ur.  Ourwin  supposes  rust  to  bo  a  fungus,  simi- 
lar 10  ndldew,  which  rtsenibles  certain  kiiiils  oi 
livtr-wort,  and  trows  beniiith  the  leaves  oi 
plants  already  (iTreased,  and  conjectures  that 
greater  li^bt  and  ventilation  niay  pieventui 
de^lroy  it.  VVIietlu-r  tl.is  hypoti.csis  nas  eve, 
found  any  adviiCiitcs  among  men  ol  science,  i 
■have  never  been  able  to  kain;  but  I  beiieve  a 
to  be  UMsuppoiled  by  the  expeneiae  ol  aiij 
respectable  larnier,  either  in  huiope-  or  tiii.-> 
country.  My  o«n  is  diiecily  opposed  to  u. 
1  havesewed  wheat  on  lands  somewlial  won., 
jbut  still  in  good  heart,  and  also  on  tlie  vei; 
llfirst  quality  high  lands,  and  have  always  ooue 
ed  trese  parts  where  it  was  tliin,  and  ot  course 
completely  exposed  to  the  operation  ol  boi 
light  and  ventilation,  to  be  greatly  iiijur>  . 
whilst  others  differently  situated,  have  escape. 
entirely,  or  been  litile  ulVected.  l  lie  saoie  oi 
very  similar  results,  ha\e  been  reinaiKed  by 
others  tor  several  years  past,  and  as  fur  us  . 
knou,  without  any  materia!  variation.  Al.  Se^u. 
conjei_tures mildew  lo  be  the  cause  ol  ru.sl.  i. 
describes  miiih  w  as  a  disea.-^e  ol  plants,  co..- 
ijistin^  of  a  thick,  c  ammy.  svveeiislijuice,  tii 

is  supposed  to  exhale  from   or   ilescend  on  u 
eaves  and  blossoms  ot    pl.-nts.      Ihisjuicc    i 
J^aid  to  be  of  a  sharp  coru.-ive  nature,  .iiid  i>j. 
Us  acrimony,  to   pieventtln  ciu  .tionot  Si^, 
|Jti..rs  iig  111  ascribe  it   to  liODi      ..    .. ,  wi.ic:,    - 
•in  its  nature  and  effects  very  like  miiiiew  j   anu 


a  few,    [   believe,  to  the  action  ol   cold,  whicl 
bursts    the   sap  vessels,  or  to   innuisu'i  able  in 
sects.     The  last  of  these   opinions   seems  now. 
however,  to    be  generally  abandoned  ;    lor   the 
most    accurate   and   patient    examination,    by 
means  of  microscopical   glasses,  does  not  lend 
it  even  the  colour  of  su|)port.     Without  consid- 
ering fuither  the  varying,  and  in  many  instanc- 
es,   contradictory   opinions  of   writers   on    thi 
subject,  I  proceed  to  mention  the  issue  of  seve- 
ral   experiments  made   by  me  with  the  view  o' 
finding   some   preventive   for  this  disease  ;  and 
also  ol   ethers,  which,  though    not  made  by  me 
neverthv-'less   came   under  my  observation,  and 
thence  draw  a  (ew  conclusions. 

In  November,  1S12,  1  sowed  nine  acres  o 
still' creek  low  grounds  in  wheat  ;  upwards  ol  a 
bushel  was  put  to  the  acre,  and  ploughed  in  witi 
two  horses.  ^Vhen  it  had  only  its  two  first 
leaves,  the  cold  weather  set  iii,  and  continued 
with  undiminished  severity  for  several  weeks 
During  that  time,  we  had  a  fall  ol  snow  ;  ilwa; 
not  deep  enough  to  do  good,  indeed  it  rathe 
did  harm.  One  or  two  days  after  the  snow  dis 
appeared,  I  examined  my  wheat,  1  tound  it,  as 
to  growth,  but  little  improved  ;  its  appearance 
red,  and  otherwise  unhealthy.  'Ihrough  the 
winter  it  remained  nearly  stationary  ;  as  the 
spring  advanced,  however,  it  pushed  lorwaid 
rapidly,  and  promised  well.  About  the  time 
rust  generally  makes  its  appearance,  I  heard  ol 
some  fields  in  my  neighbourhood  being  overrun 
with  it.  1  his  induced  me  to  examine  my  crop 
a  second  ii;>ie,  when  1  found  it  to  be  injuied  on 
ly  where  it  was  thin,  or  backward,  or  where  it 
was  lightly  manured  with  ashes,  but  these 
spots  were  also  backward.  1  har»esttd  at  the 
usual  till  e.  My  wiieat,  uruiei  all  tiiese  disaci 
vantages,  was  lair  anu  usually  plui.,p.  It  yield 
ed  considerably  moie  to  the  acie  tbaii  my 
neiihbouis;  and  weighed  sixty -six  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  Ti.e  spring  was  late  ;  llie  nights 
anu  days  alternately  hut  and  cold. 

The  sueceeuing  fall  1  had  a  very  fine  piece  ol 
high  land  sowed  down  in  uiieat;  about  the 
same  quantity  was  put  to  the  acre  as  on  the 
preceding  year.  It  was  ploughed  in  with  a  siii- 
gle  horse,  but  well,  the  land  being  in  capital 
tilth.  In  the  lore  part  ol  the  spiiiig,  whicli  was 
open,  my  w  heat  became  luxuuant.  Un  the  lull 
anu  irili  of  Aj)ril,the  forward  snoots  were  fill- 
ed m  the  hose  by  frost.  1  he  under  shouts  tlie 
came  lorward.  '1  he  whole  field  was  almosi 
totally  destroyed  by  lUst.  Another  helu  at 
some  distance  hum  the  creek,  and  which  suf- 
leied  ijui  little  Irom  frost,  escaped  aimosl  witli- 
out  damage.  '1  hese  fields  were  sowed  aboui 
tlie  same  lime  and  by  tlie  saine  hand  ;  the  quan- 
ta) ol  seed  to  the  acre  the  same.  The  wlieai 
on  the  creek  was  most  backward. 

Last    year  1   sowed   a    twelve  acre  field   in 

icat,  allowing  nine  bushels  to  ibe  whole,  or 
t  iiee  pecks  to  the  acre.  It  was  plouglied  ii. 
with  two  horses.  Ihrough  the  winter  and 
-jiring  its  growth  was  incnsiderahle.  It  was 
.en  rally  much  injured  by  i ust.  On  examinu- 
■  cm  I  lound  tlia  those  spots  which  were  sliai.- 
or  thin,  or  uliete  a  qu.inuty  of  asiies  hai 
en  fell,  (>ome  log  neaps  having  been  bun  t  .. 
1  ie  field)  were  the  inosr,  dauia^.d.  1  be  sprin 
more  oackviaid  than  the  two  preceding.  Frosi 
uccured  „»  laie  as  lh«  22d  of  Aiay. 


On  the  adjoining  farm,  six  bushels  ol  wheat 
were  put  on  between  three  and  four  p.cres  of 
land,  some  of  which  had  been  upwards  of  twen- 
ty years  under  cultivation.  It  was  sowed  rath- 
er later  than  ndne,  but  come  up  about  the  same 
time.  The  only  part  atlected  nas  rather  thin- 
riie  grain  is  good,  and  the  crop  promises  to  be 
abundant. 

To  these  statements  I  might  add  many  oth- 
ers ;  but  [  deem  them  sullicient  for  my  purpose. 
1  cannot,  however,  deny  myself  the  satisfaction 
of  relating  a  fact,  which,  though  it  has  no  ma- 
terial bearing  on  the  subject  of  rust,  yet  shews 
that  the  practice  of  thin  sowing  is  discounte- 
nanced by  some  able  larmers,  on  the  score  of 
profit.  In  Switzerland,  one  of  the  best  agiicul- 
turists  usually  sowed  three  bushels  of  wlieut  to 
the  acre,  first  however,  dressing  that  quantity 
of  ground  with  light  loads  of  manure-  The 
produce,  one  year  with  another,  was  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  whicli  left,  after  deductin"- 
the  expenses  of  seed,  rent,  tythe.',  labor,  6^c.  a 
clear  gain  of  twelve  bushels  and  thirty  bundles 
of  straw  per  acre.  1  am  [larticuhir  in  mention- 
ing straw,  because  it  is  every  where,  but  in 
this  country,  considered  to  be  of  the  very  first 
importance.  It  is  the  source  whence  the  great- 
est quantity  of  manure  is  derived,  and  without 
manure  there  can  be  no  good  fanning. 

From  the  above  statements  1  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing inferences  : 

1st.  That  rust,  whatever  may  be  its  nature, 
arises  chiefly  from  the  alteinate  action  of  heat 
and  cold,  on  plants  that  are  thin  ;  or  from  what- 
ever cuuse,  unreasonably  backward. 

.2d.  That   deep  ploughing,  which    increases 
the  pasture  or  food  of  plants,  and  thick  sowing, 
which  preserves  a  more  equal  temperature,  are 
the  best  preventives  of  this  disease. 
1  am  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JolliN  iNOUTH. 
J.  T.  Lewis,  Esq.  Corres.   bec'ry.  uj   the  Pen- 
dleton Farmer's  tiocietij. 
(To  be  ioittiUiied.J 

For  the  jlmericaa  Farmer. 
Fredericksburg,  (Va.J  April  IStli,  1821. 

Mit.  Skinner, — In  Niles'  Register,  a  few 
years  ago,  an  account  was  published  of  a  re- 
markable kind  of  vyt,  which  was  said  to  be  then 
growing  on  the  farm  of  E.  S.  Ihoinas,  Esq.  of 
Baltimore  county.  The  seed  originally  came 
from  near  the  head  ol  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
to  a  gentleman  of  New  England.  Hie  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  grain,  were  stated  lobe, 
in  the  superior  quantity  and  (jualily  of  the 
crop,  and  the  grain  represented  i^  be  nearly 
lalf  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
&:c.  T!ie  same  account  stated,  ihat  it  was 
sown  on  the  25th  ot  March, and  promised  to  be- 
come an  invaluable  resource  agaiust  the  efJccts 
ol   our  winter  (rosts,  &,c. 

Are  your,  or  any  of  our  farming  brethren  ac- 
juainted  with  this  rve  .-  Is  it  still  orown  in 
.faryland,  and  with  what  success  ?  What  time 
IS  It  usually  sown,  and  is  it  believe:'  m.  b.-  well 
suited  to  the  cluoate  ..1  Marylaiu'  r—if  so,  it 
will  answer  well  i„  Virginia.  Answers  to  these 
quiiies,  will  be  usetui  to  the  iarinng  interests.* 

-       ,  .\   FARA  i  k/ 

And  will  be  cheerluUy  receive  J  and  pubnsi .  d  by 
^"e  Editor  of  the  .imericun  Farmer, 
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J\MJ^GEL-  WURTZhL. 


liiiinsplanted  Mangel-VV  urzpl,  being  130  plants, 
was  left  without  manure — 81  plants  had  a  to[i- 
Mressing  of  hog's  dung  and  asheS)  at  the  rate  of 
Experiment  with  Mangel-Wurlzel,  publishe<!|^t,Qut  30  loaj^^  ,„.  3gQ  ^uslipl;,  per  acre  ;  and  the 
by  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
made  by  Governor  Alexander  Beatson,  at  St. 
Helena,  which  proves  that  it  will  tbnve,  even 
in  tropical  latitudes,  and  justifies  the  bcliel 
that  it  may  be  cultivated  with  great  advan- 
tage in  the  Southern  States  of  our  Union. 


Edit. 

Gov.  Beatson  states  in  vol.  VII.  p.  230,  that 
his     attention     was    accidentally  directed   t 
the  culture   of  Mangel- fVurtzel,   which  is  the 
white  or  sugar-beet,    lately    so    celebrated 
Prussia,   by  observing  the"  rapid  vegetation  of 


maining  portion,  containing  48  plants,  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner  with  Guana,  or  sea- 
towl  dung,  in  the  proportion  of  only  35  bushels 
per  acre. 

If  I  had  predetermined  to  report  on  these  ex- 
periments, I  should  have  made  them  in  a  more 
regular  form  ;  that  is,  I  should  have  allowed  an 
equal  number  ot  plants  to  each  ;  but  under  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  them,  the  result 
shall  be  given,  exactly  as  they  wei  e  recorded  at 
the  periods  of  cuttini;  the  leaves,  and  when  the 
experiments  v.'ere  completed. 

The  three  first  cuttings,  not  having  at  the 
its  leaves,  and  the  frequent  cuttings  obtained  time  attracted  my  notice,  were  not  wejghed 
from  some  plants  that  were  set  out"on  the  6'li  have  therefore  taken  t'-.em  in  the  following  t.i- 
of  February,  from  a  seed-bed  sown  on  the  3d  ot  ')le,  at  the  proportions  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
January.  1809  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  21st  of'ixth  cuttings,  which  is  a  fair  presumption,  a 
June  following,  that  I  resolved  to  try  the  el^'ects  t'ley  are  in  general  must  productive  in  the  early 
of  manures  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  portion  of  the'sta,;ies  of  their  growth. 

To  We  exhibiting  the  produce  in  leaves  of  9.59  plants  of  M(ingel-1VurzeI,  at  Piantation  Hmi 


These  results  being  reduced  to  acreable  pro- 
duce,  in  the  same  inanner  as  the  leaves  in  the 
preceding  table,  will  be  as  follows  : 

No  manure,— 257  lib.xl67th=42919  libs, 
or  19^  tons  of  roots  per  acre. 

Hog's  dung  and  ashes, — 5541  lib. x269thrr: 
149160  libs,  or   66i  tons  of  roots  per  acre. 

Guana,  or  sea-fowl  dun;; — 3841  Iib.x454thi:: 
174563  libs  or  77^  tons  of  roots  per  acre. 

Now  the  acreable  produce  in  leaves  and  roots 
from  each  experiment  will  stand  thus  : 


Garden,  from  seed  sou-n  on  the  5d  Junuary, 
on  the  '■list  June,  1809. 


transplanted  on  the  6th  February,  and  manured 


Guana,   or 

- 

Dates 

sea  fowl 

of  Cuttings. 

JVo  J\laiiure. 

Huff's  Dung- 

dung. 

-  — 

— ^^ 

. 

130  Plains 

81   Plants. 

48  Plants 

1809. 

lib.  oz. 

lib.    OZ. 

lib.   '  Z 

February    24 

37   0 

107    0 

106    0 

1st  cutting 

§ 

April            h' 

45  0 

123    0 

72    <i 

2d       do 

June           21 

62  0 

117    0 

58    0 

3d       do 

1 

August       2y 

36  8 

107    4 

106    6 

4ih      do     Weighed    j 

October      22 

45  0 

123    0 

72    0 

5th      do 

do 

December  22 

62  0 

117   8 

58    8 

6th      do 

do 

J8I0. 

do 

March        25 

38   0 

62   0 

37    3 

7th      do 

do 

May           23 
July            24 

81   0 

126    0 

114    0 

8th      do 

do 

29  0 

72   0 

37    0 

9th      do 

do 

September  22 

36  0 

79    0 

65    0 

10th      do 

do 

November  22 

36  0 

59    0 
1092    12 

32    0 

nth      do 

do 

507  8 

758     1 

2,358  TOTALS.          1 

—  167th 
84,' 52 

—269th 
293.949 

—454th 

Proportions  o( 

an  Acre. 

344.160 

Acreable  prod 

uce  in  lbs. 

38 

131 

—  153 

IV)          in  t 

ins. 

Leave-s. 


Roots. 


iTotal  acreahlc 
Iprodute  of  the 

Acreable  leaves  and 

Produce,  roo's. 


The  plants  were   placed  in  rows,   two  feetlever,  cut  off  close  to  the  crowns  ;  and  the  roofs, 


asunder,  in  a  blackish  stifif  soil,and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  foot  in  the  rows.  An  acre  plautei 
in  this  ..anner  would  contain  21780  plants;  48 
plants  are  therefore  very  nearly  (as  entered  ii: 
the  table)  the  454th  pjrt  of  an  ,icre — becaus. 
4'8x454=2l792.  In  the  same  manner  the  othei 
proportions  are  deduced. 

Observing  the  produce  in  leaves  had  dimin- 
ished at  the  last  three  cuttings,  and  that  they 
had  also  been  much  infested  with  caterpillar; 
since  they  began  to  decline,  I  liad  thr  roots  ta 
ken  up  on  the  17th  January,  1811.  Frnm  th^ 
22il  ol  Noveiiibii  to  that  time,  the  growth  ii 
the  leaves  was  inconsiderable  ;  they  were,  how- 


after  being  pruned  of  the  small  fibres,  weighed 
1 196  pounds. 

As  the  roots  of  the  experiment  lots  were  not 
separately  weighed,  I  deduce  their  respective 
produce  in  the  following  manner: 

As  the  total  weight  of  the  leaves, 

Is  to  the  total  weight  of  the  roots  ; 

So   is  the  weight  of  the  leaves  from  each  ex- 
periment. 

To  Its  proportion  of  the  roots.         Then, 
lib. 


lib. 

lib. 

lib. 

2358 

1196 

:   507 

.'358 

1196: 

:  1093 

2358  • 

1190  . 

:  758 

;  257 — no  manure 

5.^4i  hug'*  dung  &  ashes 

I  384^  Guana  or  sea-fnwl 

dung. 


Acreable 
Produce. 

No  manure         38  tons -f- 19|  tons — a?!  tons 
Hogs  dung  and 

ashes'        13]     do.-|-66^  do.=  |87|^  tons 
Guana,  or  sea- 
fowl  dung     I5.3J  do-f  .77-J  do.=23I  tons. 
Tl)i:se  rf-sults  are  manif^'st  proofs  of  the  great 
benefit  of   manuring  the  lands.    Thi-y  likewise 
siiow   the    surprising  effect  of  the  Guana,  from 
which  it  may  he  inferred    that  35  bushels  of  this 
;iianure   are   superior  to  30 /oo(/s  of  hogsdung 
;!nd  ashes  ;  or,   in  other  words,  that  one  bushel 
of  tlie  former  is,  in  eilect,  superior  to  twelve 
bushels  of  the  latter. 

When  the  roots  were  taken  up,  on  the  17th 
of  January  last,  very  few  of  them  were  in  a  de- 
cayed slate;  some  had  rotted  in  the  centre  ; 
but,  in  general,  tliey  were  sound  and  gond,  not- 
withstanding they  had  remained  abov;  two 
years  in  the  soil;  that  is,  from  the  periou  of 
^owing  the  seed.  The  four  largest  roots  weigh- 
ed as  follows  : 

No.    1  28  pounds 

No.  2  11  ditto 

No.  3  19  ditto 

No.  4  20 

fTo  be  continued. J 


Experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
SAVCHARIXE  PItlJVCIPLE  IJ\'  FOOD, 

Published  by  the  British  Board  if  Agricul- 
ture. 

EXTRACTS VOL.  VII.  PAGE  327. 

Mr.  Charles  Ellis  states  that,  "  H^  has  been 
trying  several  experiments  on  the  efficacy  of 
sugar  in  feeding  animals  of  various  descriptions. 
Some  of  those  are  now  in  train,  and  of  others, 
which  are  completed,  all  the  necessary  details 
have  not  yet  been  transmitted  to  me.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  I  take  the  liberty  ofstatingsuch  gene- 
ral results  as  I  can  sunply  Irom  my  recollection. 
I  have  fattened  about  a  dozen  pigs,  four  cows, 
and  two  calves.  With  respect  to  p'gs,  I  have 
ascertained,  that  three  pounds  and  a  hall  of 
suuar  are  rather  more  than  equal  to  a  peck  of 
barley-meal  (nr  about  10  lbs.)  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  pig  would  latter,  quicker  upon  a  mixture 
of  barley -meal  and  sugar  in  these  propintiu  s, 
than  on  double  the  quantity  of  barley-mpal. 
The  last  pig  which  I  fattened  was  weighe  '  at 
the  time  when  it  was  put  up,  and  when  it  was 
killed,  and  was  found  to  have  gained  at  the  rate 
of  about  2\  lbs.  per  day.  The  sugar  which  I 
employii  was  simply  dissolved,  and  jixed  with 
the  meal :  I  have  been  informed  that  when  given 
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in  3  state  of  fermentation,  it  is  still  nmro  ollir:!- 
eiuiis.  With  respect  to  cslves,  I  have  fattened 
oiilv  tH-o:  they  were  fed  solely  oti  new  milk  and 
su  :ar,  of  which  latter  they  consumed  rat'ier  less 
than  half  a  pound  a  dav  Due  of  them  was  sold, 
at  five  wi'eks  old,  for  '  W.  I0>,  the  other  (or  fSl. 
I  do  not  reccdh'ct  at  what  age.  T>iese  twi 
rx'ieninents  were  remarkably  successful.  Hav- 
iii^;  varii'd  the  experiment  with  some  others, 
and  attemiited  to  suhstitute  skim-milk  for  new 
inilk,  I  found  that  change  of  food  to  disai;ree 
with  them,  and  that  they  Iwst  instead  of  gain- 
ing; flesh.  I  have  now  another  in  the  act  of  fat- 
tening entirelv  upon  new  milk  and  su^ar,  and  it 
is  very  promising.  l)f  the  four  cows  which  I 
have  fattened,  two  were  so  far  advanced  with 
calf,  that  1  was  forced  to  sell  them  to  the  butch- 
er hefore  they  were  completely  finished,  though 
they  were  very  good  meat.  I  have  not  the  He- 
tails  of  their  weight,  but  I  believe  ti  at  the  r  - 
suit  of  the  experiment  was,  upon  the  whole,  not 
less  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  experiment  on 
the  two  which  were  exhibited  at  Lord  Sumer- 
ville's  show,  one  of  which  obtained  the  pre- 
mium." 

And, 

Dr.  Cartwrinht  observes,  vol.  VI.   page   424, 
upon  the  details  of  an  experiment   with   su^ar, 

given  along  with   other  food    by   U'lm  to  swerdl' R^'^^''^^  un  the  mude  of  gnthyring  and  feediiia- 
lilts   or  classes  of  sheep,  that,    ''  It    will  be  re-  Crops  nf  Indian  Corn. 

marked  thit  between  the   twtdth    of  November,'      Sir — I  have  seen  and   read  with  some  atten- 
(at  ivhich  time  we  are  to  suppose  the  weights  of  timi    and    pleasure,   a   commuDicalion   in  your 


•f  they  have  access  to  £reon  food,  however  little 
that  green  fond  may  be  in  quantity. 

"  Secondly,  'I'hat  sugar  may  he  given  to  them 
ivith  everv  prospect  of  a  beneficial  efl'ect,  in  the 
quantity  of 'our  ounces  per  day  to  each  sheep 
>f  middling:  si/.e. 

"  Thirdly,  T'lat  sugar,  supposing  it  to  be 
purchased  at  four-[(  r-ce  per  pound  (which  it 
night  be  if  duty  free),  would,  at  the  rate  of  four 
ounces  per  day,  be  paid  for  in  a  return  of  flesh, 
•■xclusive  of  the  a<lvantage  of  exi.cditious  leedin-;, 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  front  the  manure. 

''  Four'hly.  'That  six  ounces  per  day  to  each 
sheep  of  middling  size,  exceeds  the  maximum 
Hiat  ran  he  given  with  the  best  advantage. 

"  Fithly,  That  (he  advantage  of  stall-fe'dinfr 
sheep  altogether  upon  sugar  and  dry  food,  of 
whatever  nature  that  food  may  be,  is  extremely 
problematical. 

"  Thus  have  !  candidly  laid  before  the  Board 
the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  which, 
t  will  be  perceived,  have  been  prosecuted  with 
unremitted  attention,  and,  in  consequence  of 
my  being  particularly  circumstanced,  at  no  in- 
considerahli'  expense  and  trouble  for  the  space 
of  four  months  and  upwards. " 
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each  class  corresponded)  and  the  third  of  De 
cember,  the  space  of  twenty-one  days,  the  third 
c!  iss  from  whom  the  sugar  had  been  withdrawn 
hid  fallen  short  of  the  second  class,  which  had 
uniformly  been  supplied  with  it,  eighteen 
'  pounds. 

"I  am  justified  in  attributing  this  gain  of 
flesli  solely  to  the  sugar,  because  when  the  sugar 
was  again  given  to  the  class  from  which  it  had 
been  withdrawn,  that  class  actually  took  the 
lead. 

"  These  eighteen  pounds  of  flesh,  which  the 
sugar  fed  sheep  gained  over  those  which  had 
none,  WiM-e  purchased,  it  will  beol)seived,  at 
the  expt-nse  of  twenty-one  pounds  of  sugar, 
which  at  :ff.iur-pence  per  pound  (for  at  such 
price  1  presume  it  may  be  aftbrded  duty  free) 
wiiuld  amount  to  seven  shillings,  not  hall  the 
value  of  the  islb.  of  flesh. §  liut  (he  profit  in 
this  case  is  not  connned  merely  to  the  balance 
between  the  sugar  expend.'d  and  the  flesh  gam- 
ed ;  the  saving  of  time  (the  most  important  of 
all  savings  in  this,  as  in  most  othtr  cases,  il 
riglitiy  uiiiiersood)  and  the  consequent  saving 
of  other  Iciod,  besides  the  increased  value  of  tlie 
manure,  are  ail  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation. 

'•It  is  presumed  that  the  following  conclu- 
sions, drawn  from  the  facts  which    I   hiive   niiw 
the  honour  to  lay  liefore  the  B6arU,  may  be  ju 
tified. 

"  First,  That  sugar  may  be  given  with  great 
advantage  to  sheep,  if  not  confined  ;  especially 

•  s-io. 

■f  ->J2  22  cents. 
+  d  Cents  per  lb. 

§  I'ne  c-r;;a.-ses  of  these  sheep  were  sold  for  7«. 
per  stone,  of  rilb.  or  liid.  per  lb.-=2U  cents  per  lb. 


valuable  p^i per,  signed  "  Richard  B.  Huckner," 
upon  the  culture  of  Indian  (3orn,  and  the 
manner  least  expensive  and  most  expeditious 
and  safe  in  securing  it.  Although  not  a  pro- 
fessed farmer,  I  have  been  engaged  in  a 
small  way  tor  some  years  past,  in  the  cultivation 
of  Indian  (Jorn  in  the  midst  of  lai'mers,  who 
are,  I  beliive,  excelled  by  none  in  point  ol 
econoniy,  judgment,  industry  and  experience, 
especially  in  tliat  crop,  which  has  enabled  me  to 
form  a  just  conception  of  their  manner  ol  farm- 
ing ;  and  believing  it  as  I  do,  liable  to  fewer  ob- 
jections, and  better  calculated  than  any  I  have 
ever  seen  fo  etfect  ttieir  objects,  (the  security  of 
the  crop  when  made,  and  the  saving  of  labor) — 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  it  in  a  plain  unal- 
fecled  style,  not  intending  to  censure  the  plans 
communicated  hy  Mr.  Huckner,  lor  i  much  ap- 
|irove  his  general  remarks  iii  cultivating  the  crop; 
but  with  us,  tliey  would  not  entirely  suit,  ovvinu- 
perhaps  to  ditiereiice  in  soil  and  climate.  On 
subjects  ot  this  nature,  I  listen  to  and  read 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  opinions  or  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Buckiier 
will  not  suppose  I  intend  to  oppose  his  sugges- 
iions,  for  it  tne  ideas  I  advance,  are  calculated 
to  pro.iote  the  ends  he  has  in  view,  1  shall  feel 
ihundantly  gratified,  and  my  only  object  will 
i.ave  been  accomplished. 

When  the  corn  is  fit  to  cut,  wh  ch  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  husk  on  th>  ear,  and  the  blades 
changing  to  a  ripening  hue.  we  commence  on  a 
iii--ld  ;  and,  hen-  let  me  premise  that,  tliegeiier- 
!■  plan  IS  to  put  10  hills  square  in  a  staci^  — 
f'l-ec  more  in  gomt  corn  ;  sometimes  12  hihs 
^ijJure  are  thought  enough,  where  the  crop  i> 
vvry  luxuriant,  or  not  sufficiently  ripe,  w  cich 
■iHH-times  Is  the  case  with  large  and  exteiisue 
•drmers,  wiio  must,  m  order  to  secure  ihe  wUole 


in  good  time,  commence  early.     The  four  cen- 
tre hills  are  lelt  to  stack  around,  and  these  are 
tied  to!!;ether  transversely  ;  this  done  the  cutter 
roiOMiences  on    the  7th'and   8th  rows,  with  a 
knife  of  Mr.   Buckner's  description,  cuts   the 
stalks  near  the  ground  and  lays  them  in  heaps 
ol  (our  or  six  lulls  ;  he  is  followad  immertiately 
hy  a  s'lfllcient  force,  who  carry  to  the  place  in- 
tended to  stack  the  corn,  where  it  is  set  up  e- 
rect.    But  if  the  preceding  night  shall  have  been 
wet,  or   a  heavy  dew  shall  have  fallen;   though 
the  cutters  proceed,  the  carriers  are  not  sent  to 
the  field  until  the  fodder  is  dry  and  in  a  condi- 
<ion  to  stack,  which  if  the  day  is  fair,  it  will  be 
in  a  few  hours.     If  the  farmer  thinks   the  crop 
not    sufficiently   mature,  or  if  the    weather   is 
damp  and  i-nrtends  rain,  he   cuts  and   puts  up 
hut  eight  rows,  and  in  a  few  days,  when  that 
which  has  been  cut  is  dried  and   wilted,  or  the 
weather  clears.he  adds  the  remainder.   When  his 
crop  is  thus  cut  and  stacked,  he  takes  a  favoura- 
ble day  to  tie  it  with  a  hand  of  fodder,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  blown  down,  as  rain  would  sel- 
dom effect  it  if  the  stack  is  made  ivell.     Four 
cutters,  four  carriers  and  a  boy  to  tie  the  bills, 
areable  to  secure  daily  twelve  acres  of  corn,  on 
our  b  st  bottoms,  wliich    yield   from   40  to   CO 
bushels  per  acre.     This  plan  has  been  pursued 
here  for  forty  years,  and  I  am  told,  has  always 
succeeded  in  securing  the  fodder  well,  and  the 
corn  itself  as  sound  as  if  boused,  and  keeps  it 
afer  from  the  depredations  of  rats   and  mice 
than  any  other,   only  excepting  cribs  of  a  des- 
cription calculated  to   prevent  their  ingress. — 
That  part  of  the  crop  designed  for  sale,  or  the 
consumption  of  the  family,  as  suits  the  conve- 
nience of  the  farmer  is  busked,  and  the  fodder 
stacked  on  the  ground  where  it  originally  stood, 
sometimes  blending  two  and  three  stacks   to 
make   it  save   better,  less    liable   to  be  blown 
down,  and  easier  to  come  at  in  deep  snows  in 
winer.     The  residue  of  the  crop  is  fed  to  beef 
cattle  from   the  stack.      Corn   saved  after  this 
Manner  will  keep   wiihout  material  injury  till 
the  ensuing  summer,  ami  the  plan  pursued  here, 
has  this  adv«ntaire  of  Mr.   Buckner's  :  you  se- 
cure your  crop  as  you  go.      The  objection  which 
f  have  to  Mr   Buckner's  plan  is,  that,  by  suft'er- 
ing  the  corn  and    fodder  when   cut,  to  remain 
two  or  three  days  on  the  ground,  it  may  be  in- 
jured and  entirely  lost  by  rains;  a  slight  ivho  ver- 
will  not  only  materi  illy  injure  it,  but  render  it 
outot  season  to  set  up  for  some  time.    Tlu.  dews 
alone,  will  tend  very  much  to  injure  it.    Fjxhala- 
tions  are  continually  going  on  m  the  day  and    in 
tlie  night   these   arc  deposited  in   the   form  of 
dews,  so  that  the  moisture  which  pusses  up  thro' 
the  heaps,  is   aftcrv^ards  depo-ited  upon  them, 
thus  subjecting  the  corn  and  fodder  lying  upon 
tlie  ground  to  alternate   changes,  from   dry   to 
V  ry    one    of    which     (let  riorutes    the 
foilder,  and   lessens  its  saccarine  properties. — 
The  sun    Iso  has  an  injurious  efl'ect  on  (he  fin- 
der   i3ut  there  is  no  risque  in  follovvii.g  the  t)lan 
pursued  by  my  neighbours  ;  expeiie.ice  has  pro- 
ven its  efHcacy  :  tbe  souneryou  stack  tlie  corn  af- 
ter  it   has  been   cut    the   better,  observing  tne 
precautions  belore  mentioned,   as  thereby    ''-.c 
•has  a  gi  eater  opportunity  of  drawing  through 
esclu.Jed  from  tbe   greater   part — t.ie   evt  i,,..g 
and  ripening  it,  while  the  rays  of  the  sun,  are 
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tic      .^   i  .-'i:  ,  iitii-  '.vill  iii'iiv.'    ra.ii  I'luii-.- 

it.  Whether  this  plan  will  suit  other  places  or 
not,  as  to  the  siz?  of  the  stack,  or  the  iiu'iiher  n' 
iiillsin  each,  I  cnnnotsay.  Corn  is  here  plant 
ed  in  hills  from  3]  to  4  i'd-t  asunder,  and  t'nim 
3  to  5  stacks  are  left  after  thinnino;,  consequent- 
ly 16  hills  square,  make  a  pretty  Iar2;e  stack; 
one  capable  of  withslaniiin;^  a  heavy  ^ale  ;  but 
in  otlier  places  wl.en  a  fewer  number  of  stalks 
are  suft'ered  In  reoi;iin  in  the  'lill.  I  would  sup- 
pose, to  mike  the  sticks  staunch  and  firm,  twen- 
ty or  twenty-four  hills  square  should  be  thrown 
to3;ether,  the  only  di!5i;reoce  would  be  carrying 
the  corn  and  fodder  further  at  the  time  of  cut- 


,,  .V,  ^6—Henings,  S2  7';  declining -Fine  Sail, 
'vh'il^iiale,  42  lo  45— <irnun(l  ^Uum  Ho  46  to  48 — St. 
L-  „_.g,  50— Ca.lis,  "iS  lo  40— retail  do.— Turks' Islant), 
r.i— ("ladis  ditto,  60- Live  Cuttle,  S  to  S^  SO  —  Uccf, 
nrii'.ie  pieces,  8  to  10  cents. —corn  lit-cf,  7  cents— 
Mutton,  8  to  10  cts— //ams,  10  to  12  c\i- MiihUixffs,  S 
tq  10  cts— Btittfi;  20-to  25  cts-E^-ij-s,  12i  cts- C/icfse 
«  to  10  cts.pr  lb  -Tar,  SI  Sii-Soft  Turpentine,  ^l 
—  Pitch,  %2i  -Rosin,  common  l|— bright  do.  S^  P<^i 
\i^n-e\.  — Varnish,  J5  cts  — Spirits  turpentine,  33  cts  per 
i!:o.\.— Cotton,  good  Upland,  12  to  14  cts.  very  dull— 
Hire,  3  a  J^  cts. — ship  and  flooring  Plank,  S2-5  tn  2" 
Shiiitrles,  best  6:|  a  $7     com,  §3  a  ii  p.  M.—  Otih,  wood, 

g4.  50 — /fichon;  §5   per  cord Clover,    seed  S6— 

Am.  O-cha-d.  i^riss  do.  §4— Knp:.  do,  do.  or  Cockifoot, 
cio.  'S,!i,  —  /fenh,  do  ^3  —  SanJ'oin,  per  bushel  S8  --'/''-I 
let,  do.  §2— Ai/cern,   62  cents  per  lb— Sxveet  SccntetV 


ting  and    stacking,  which  would  he  very  incon-   (,-g,.„a/  jrra'ss,  150  cents— IVe/bj/,   50  cents  per  pound 
siderable.  —y?i;W  £o^n,  50  cents— -l/imo-'e    fri;r(:c';,  175   cent 


1  h  ive  submitted  the  forerjoins;  ideas  in  fur 
tberance  of  Mr.  Bucknor's  p'an.  which  to  the 
farmer  I  think  important,  and  if  you  consider 
them  worth  insertion,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use 
them;  and  if  advisable  may  attach  my  name, 
niakinu;  any  necessar}'  corrections,  as  I  I'.ave 
not  had  tune  to  correct  the  copy. 

S.\MUK!.  McMECHEN. 

^loorefvld  fipril   IS,   1121. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Eilitnr,    dated,   Northcmeeh- 
LANii,  C  H.2:)th  April,  1821. 
Sir, 
am    solicited    by  one  of  your  constant  readers,    to 
forward  the    fbllovvin^j  notice,    and  to  request  that 
you  will  jjive  it  a  place  in  tbe  American  Farmer, 
licspecirully,  &c. 

R   K. 
MAUIJIKD, 

On  Moflrliy,  tbe  I Slh  instant,  by  tbe  !!ev.  Benedict 
Riirjjess,  jVathnniel  G.  Hopkins,  Esy.  to  tbe  amiable 
nn  1  miicb  admired  .Miss  Mincy  P.  Daineron,  all  of 
Northumbetland  County,  Virginia. 


pound  — C«i6n?-(T  seed,  2  to  gG  per  pound — Cauli- 
flower,  75  to  100  cts.  per  07. . — spnnp;  Tares,  88  per 
bushel  — /'ea.s,  25  to  37^  cts  per  quart— sbort  oranRe 
Cur'-ot,  12*  cxs.  — Parsnip,  12J  cts  —Lettuce,  25  cents 
—  /iad.lish'  I2i  to  20  cts- Beet  2)  cents— Broco/i, 
31  'o  100  cts.— Ciicjimter,  37  to  60  cts  per  oz.- 
Turnip  seed,  50  to  125  cts  per  \h.—  Chicorii,  75  cents 
per  pound— Jiape.  12J  cents  do  -lar^e  Amsterdam 
Cabhap-e  lor  cattle,  .'5  cents  per  oz  — Irish  Furz  or 
M'ins,%'2  per  pound  — Bish  and  Pole  Jieans,  6Ji  to  2S 
cents  per  quart — \'ew  York  premium  Ploughs  ot 
sizes  from  7  toS16--B',-c  Ch:ir?is,  8  to  S^  — """ 
.Machines,  10  to  S' '  -1'-""'^'^'''  broad  cast  .Machine 
for  sowins-  t'.lover.  Turnip,  and  Grass  Seeds,  S'8 — 
Expanding    Cultivators,    §15- /'o,?r  .ilitgurs,  5  to  "gfi 

Flexible    Tabes,    tn    relieve    cattle   wlien   boven   or 

cboakcd,  Willi  ga^s   the    pair  ftS-Com    Shelters,  20 

to  'sri^':  — Turnip  Scoops,  SO  cents  each— hr^e  2  liorse 

Connecticut  Ploughs,  iron  mould  boards,  jjjll— do.  do. 

ood,  iOf)  -small  Ploughs,  do    S7  .50. 

(Xj"  No  sales  of  Tobacco  since  last  report. 


S  E  E  I)  S,  Sf  c. 

.IS  SOLD  .iT 

.JOSEPH   P.   CASEY'S, 

No.  2,  Haxovkh-Strket 

(next  tn  Bannim's,  late  Gadshi/^s  Hotel.) 
Lucern  seed  ''"' 

Ruta^Bi^a  do.  from 
Cliickory     do. 
Canary         do. 
Rape  do. 

Hanover  Kale 
Common  1  irge  Cabbage  for 

Cattle 
Amsterdam  do. 
26    Varieties    of   Cabhaire,') 

Ued,  While.  Crccn,  Yel- V 

lo»,   Hard  an  1  Soft,  at    ) 
Ued,  White,  Vellow,  Weth-^ 

erfield,    and     Mammoth  C 

Onion  seed,  from  25  to    j 
Radish    Seed  of  Sorts  and  5 

Colours,  from  1  to  $ 

Seed  Oats,  per  busliL'l, 
(irey  field  Feas,  do 


62^  cents  per  lb. 
50  to  75 

75 

124 

12i' 

75 
■    §1  00 

00 


50  cts.  per  ounce 

3  00 

0  45  cents 

00 


Orange  fi.jld  Carrot  (or  cattle,     1   50  per  lb. 


In  the  Fanner,  of  March  SOfh,  you  have  in- 
serted the  note  of  X.  V.  Z.  on  the  subject  of 
<•  the  best  substitute  for  clover"— whether  that 
nute  wdl  succeed  in  attrictin;;  the  attention  of 
tiny  of  your  subscribers,  I  know  not.  but  as  i 
know  well  tbe  importance  of  the  subject,  you 
will  oiiIi;5e  me  by  correcting;  iti  the  next  paper, 
two  typoifraphical  errors,  which  entir'-lv  change 
the  meaning;  of  the  soiitences.  In  the  !3th  line 
from  ihe  bottmi,  for  '•  is  it  not  probable  that 
many  native  grasses,  not  weeds  may  tic  still 
better,  read,  '•  nav  weeds,  &,c.  Ike."  In  the 
Sd  line  from  the  bottom,  for  •'  M  igothy-bay 
tieans,  v.'hich  nn  fco(/.y  has  so  highly  eulogised. 
&c."  read.  "  which  Mr.  Hunliy  has  so  highly  eu- 
ogised,"  &c. 


^:iaiM  i^Mim.--^M<, 


BALTlMOlll''-    KRil>\Y,     M\V    4,    1  8'i  1 . 

PKk.i-'.S  CUKHF.N  r. 
flour,  from  tbe  wagons,  fe3  &'i  —  IVhiskey.  from  do 
■23  to  2+  cts  p.ir  gal.— //iij/,  per  ton  16  to  ^17  Strain. 
7  tn  SS -Wheal,  While  80  to  85  els— Ued,  do  75 
rS-Cor/i,  32  to  3.i—y;i/e,  35  to  57— 0(j/s,  wharf,  2 
to  25  cents -Borkw,  25  to  30  per  bushel— Cor/ /s/i 
■  Iier  quintal,  wliolesale  ;^3,  retad  d.tlog4— N'-w- 
Kngland  Btans  per  biHhel,  §1  121 — ditto  Peas, 
r.5  cents  — P/nsici-  in  stone  ^5  per  ton— do  ground, 
PjI  35  pcrharrel- 3'!  cents  per  bushel  -gS  per  loo- 
New  Orleans  Sugar,  7  50  to  10  — Miiscov.ad),  do.  S7 
SO  to  y  25  — American  ff'hite  Lead,  Sl2  5i'— (iround, 
do.  <^13  a  Xii- -Unseed  Oil,  7'>  cts— Feathers,  iJtaA!i 
''i— Potatoes,  ,>!.    Kng.  pr  _buEhc  1,     ?5    cts—  Shad, 


dney  ISeaii'*,  of  sort 
Heligoland   15-ans 
Pc'iS,  best  sorts. 
Bulling  IV-as 

Flower   seetls,   IS   paprrs  fi 
jf  sorts.        A  variety    of   handsom 


25  cts.  per  quart 
23         do. 
25  to  3-j  do. 
10  cts.  per  lb. 
1  ;    Shaker's  Seeds 
Hose  Trees    and 


^^EW  WORKS 


ILIsHKn  BT 


A  R  U  A  \1  A  .^l    g)  ^\  A  li  li, 

J\ro.  ItJS,  Cliesiint  Street. 

Willicli's  Domestic  Kncyclopedia,  or  Dictionary  of 
i'acls  and  Useful  Knowledge,  chiefly  applicable  to 
llural  and  Domestic  Economy  ;  improved  by  Thomas 
(yooper,  \I.  I),  Professor  of  Chemislry  and  Mineralogy 
Second  American  edition,  in  three  closely  printed 
volumes.      i"rice  glO  50  cents  in  boai  ils,  or  ^12  boiinil 

Besides  very  inimerous  Corrections  and  additions  in 
the  booy  of  ibt!  work,  this  edition  contains.  1.  A  Trt- 
use  on  veterinary  Vledicine.  II  A  Treatise  on  Do 
niestic  li'  dicine.  HI.  A  Treatise  on  Cookery  The 
whole  ilbistrated  wiih  numerous  engravings  and  wood 
cuts. 

r,.rtract  from  the  editor's  preface. 

"  Conformably  to  liis  original  plan,  the  editor  has 
spar/:d  no  pains,  trouble,  or  (-xp.-nse  to  rendi  r  this 
liconomicol  Dictionurtj  as  complete  as  the  present  ad 
vaucement  of  Agriculture,  Gardening,  of  the  familial 
Arts  and  Manutactures,  as  \\'ell  as  the  state  of  Medi- 
cal tcienee,  would  re.spectively  admit.  .Many  .Mibj  ct: 
indeed,  might  have  been  extended  to  greater  leiigtt 
and  others  con'iiderably  abridged,  had  these  volumes 
been  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  use  of  edln  r  town  or 
country  readers.  .Such,  however,  was  not  his  design,  as 
the  work  now  snbmitted  to  the  public,  includes 
most  every  object,  mme  or  less  connected  with  Itu- 
ral,  D.imestic  and  Animal  Ixionomy.  Hence  the  in- 
ijiiisitive  reader  will  find  numerous  experiments  r- - 
lated,  many  hundreds  of  which  have  not  iulherto  been 
Ijubbshed  in  the  English  language. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  making  this  book  answer  still 
more  pirtictly  to  its  title,  I  have  compiled  expressly 
for  this  work,  A  Treatise  on  Veterinary  Vledicine,  oii 
Dpuiestic  Medicine,  and  on  Cookery.  The  latter  .s 
hiefly  taken  from  a  very  popular  work,  entitled  D".- 
nesiic  Cookery,  not  without  many  additilions  of  m' 
own,  wblcl),  I  trust  will  be  (bund  improvements."     I 


•"lower  Roots  adapted  for  this  season. 

Lactom:tirs  to  test  tbe  purity  of  Milk,  62^  cents 
;acb  ;  and  Dynometers  to  test  the  oressiire  of  Ploughs, 
g5  e.ach  ;  Flexible  Tubes,  with  Gags,  fur  cattle  that 
are  hoven  or  choaked  §5  per  pair 

GMiDEJ^^  TOOLS  OF  SORTS. 

Rakes,  12  sizes  — Hoes  of  sorts  12  s'Z-s,  Patent— 
F.iiglisb  Spades  4  sizes  Gardi  n  Shears  4  do.— Sheep, 
Patent,  and  Common  do. — Edging  Irons,  3  sizes — 
Tummy  Hawks— Ganlen  Scoop  Trowels  for  R'lta  Haga 
—Edge  li  Us— Pruning  Knives  and  Saws — Patent 
Grass  Seytlies  and  Hooks  — Hay  Rakes — Oak  Thesis  of 
Garden  and  Pruning  Tools— Handles  for  Garden  Tools. 

A  variety  of  New- York  Premium  Pljughs  ;  Straw 
Cutters;  Turnip  Slicersj  Itox  Ciuirns  ;  Turnip 
Drills  ;  (Jumcreet   Stones  ;    Post  .Augurs,  &r.  he. 


Manuel- IVuHz el  &'  Turnip  Seed. 

A  lew  bushels  of  Millet 
2j0  lbs    -langel  Wurtzel 
2  00  lbs  Ruta  Baga,  or  Vello-ip  S-wedish  Turnip 
500  lbs  Early  Dutch  Turnip 

5  .  lbs  Early  Y  liow  Turnip 
loo  lbs  C;irr'n  ll.iund  Turnip 
ICO  lbs  White  Tankard  Turnip 
10  I  lbs  It  a  Tankard  Turnip 
loo  Ids  Green  Tunkard  Turnip 
100  lbs  Globe  'I'lirn  p 
lOu  lbs   Red  Round  TurniT 
100  lbs  White  Norfolk  Furnip 

50  lbs  Long  French   Turnip 
A  few  pounds  New  Malta,  or  Yellow  liusisa  Turnip. 

ALSO 

^  great  variety  of  F.AKLV  BEANS 

isn 
FARM  AND  GARDEN  .-)EEDS  of  all  kinds, 

E    S.  THOMAS, 

jVo.  57  Sou:hst. 


Printed  eviry  Friday  at  §1  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S. 
SKlWElt,  Elitor,  by  .lUSEPH  iJOIH.NSUV,  at  the 
N.  W.  orner  of  Mariiel  an  1  B^dvidere.streets,  Bal. 
limore,  where  every  dfscriplion  of  B.jofc  and  Job 
Printing  is  eseculed -Driers  fr.im  a  dislanoe  for 
Printing  an-,1  Bnidin.j,  witii  proper  directions, 
promptly  attead-d  to. 


AMERICAN   FARMER. 


'■  O  fortunutos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint 
■  Jle'''colas."  ....  Vino, 


Vol   III. 


BALTIMORE,  YIUDAX,  ^1A\  ii,  \S2i. 


JNuM.  7» 


AGRK  ULTURE. 


UK  PORT 
Of  the  Committee  on  Jlnnufadure!!,  nti  the  vari- 
ous memorial!!  pra:/in!:;fnr,  and  remonstratins; 
a«ainst.  an  increasf  uj  the  duties  oii  importa, 
Janunry  15.''.   IS'.il. 

(Concluded  from  No.  VI.  page  43.) 
[We  extracl    s.j  .imcu  iis  particularly    relates  to    the 

inlerests  of  aifricuUure.— £</.] 
Tht  Committee  KepokT: 

If  it  is  inipracticatile  to  legislate  a  nation  into 
wealth,  and  [iTipol.iic  to  attempt  it,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  may  not  be  preserved  from  poverty  :  If  neitlier 
object  is  attamabie,  it  is  not  perceived  tliat  tjovern- 
ment  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  people  ;  if  its  operations 
can  tend  neither  to  preserve  or  increase  the  Iruits  ol 
their  labor,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  leijitimate 
objects  of  legislation.  To  what  object  ought  all  na- 
tional machinery  to  tend,  but  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people  ?  If  this  does  not  con 
sist  in  increasinj^  their  resources,  as  well  as  pveveiu- 
in,^  their  extinction,  we  must  pursue  this  subject  no 
further  till  better  iniormed. 

The  encouragement  of  manufactures  is  called  coer- 
cion ;  a  forcing  from  one  occupation  to  another.  Like 
the  other  objections,  the  best  answer  seems  to  this, 
is  its  want  of  application  in  fict.  During  the  late  war 
manufactures  flourished  ;  farmers  were  not  then  forc- 
ed from  their  occupations.  The  planter  of  the  oiitli 
was  not  prevented  from  raising  cotton  ;  he  had  no 
foreign  market,  but  lie  had  a  domestic  one.— But  he 
felt  the  practical  diileienee  between  a  market  atliome 
and  one  abroad  i  the  land  transportation  from  the 
place  of  production  to  the  place  of  nianuficttire,  and 
back  again,  taught  liim  how  m.ich  of  the  value  of  the 
raw  inaterial,  to  him,  was  diminished  by  the  interme- 
diate expenses.  Had  their  manufiictories  been  at 
home,  h;,d  the  same  persons  who  then  established 
thtm  at  the  north,  commenced  and  completed  them 
to  the  south,  it  would  have  been  called  no  f  ircing  of 
occupation,  no  tax  on  agriculture.  C(ne  pound  of  cot- 
ton will  now  pay  for  one  yard  of  cotton  cloth  ;  when 
it  shall  appear,  that,  before  the  establishment  of  our 
cotton  manufactories,  or  since  their  decline,  a  pound 
of  cotton  has  produced  more  to  the  raiser,  it  will  bj 
time  to  answer  any  additional  objections  of  this  kind 
Generally  speaking,'  as  there  were  no  manufactories 
in  the  southern  states,  their  existence  in  the  northern 
and  middle  could  not  have  forced  them  from  their  oc- 
cupations, unless  the  current  of  emigration  f  um  the 
touth  to  the  north  should  have  been  the  fact  f  om  which 
this  ohj  ction  has  been  raised.  In  Kentucky  there 
were  manufactories  to  a  great  extent ;  the  farmers  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  those  who  represent  them, 
can  s.iy  whether  they  are  now  more  prosperous, 
whether  they  have  now  a  greater  freedom  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  pursuits,  or  profit  in  following  them 
If  the  same  quesiion  was  put  to  the  farmers  in  the 
■orthern  and  middle  states,  if  any  member  of  this 
House,  who  represents  them,  was  asked  if  he  could 
point  out  an  instance  of  even  an  individual  farmer  whi 
was  against  his  will  forced  to  abandon  his  soil,  and 
go  to  a  mjnuf;<ctory  for  employment,  the  force  of  thi-> 
objection  can  he  tested  by  the  application  of  theory 
to  practice.  It  may  be  asserted,  wi;h  truth,  thai 
wherever  i!ie  principle  has  been  f  .irly  tried,  it  has 
been  found  th  t  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  manu- 
facturer has  b-cn  completely  identified— one  rises  and 
falls  with  the  other.  This  is  verified  not  only  by  per- 
sonal observation,  but  attested  in  the  most  impressivi 
manner  by  the  petitions  presented  to  the  present  Con- 
gress l.ist  year  ihousands  of  farmers  asked  you  foi 
.  protection  to  manufactures  ;  they  were  froin  states  in 


all  of  which  their  practical  effects  had  been  seen  and 
felt  for  years — VViih  all  the  efforts  used  to  excite 
opposition  and  alarm  during  the  present  year,  it  is  a 
remark.ible  fact,  that,  in  the  whole  scope  of  country 
from  Maryland  to  New  Hampshire,  a  solitary  petition, 
memorial,  or  remonstrance,  of  farmers,  has  not  been 
offered  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  tariff.  Tliose 
which  have  been  presented  are  from  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  manufactures  never  were  in  operation,  and 
where  no  correct  opinion  could  be  formed  of  their 
effects.  So  far  then  as  respects  farmers,  this  is  the 
result — when  their  opinion  has  been  founded  in  fact, 
it  is  favourable  to  manufactures;  when  from  theory 
only  it  is  unfavourable.  There  are  memorials,  it  is 
true,  from  another  class,  who,  in  the  name,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  farmers,  decry  the  ruinous  ef- 
fects of  this  measure  on  agriculture.  It  is  not  yet 
known  that  farmers  have  not  discernment  to  know, 
and  spirit  to  complain,  of  their  grievances  ;  they  have 
shown  it,  and  asked  for  a  measure  like  this  : — when 
as  numerous  petuions  from  them  (not  from  others  in 
their  name)  shall  ask  for  its  rejection,  then  petitions 
being  balanced,  the  question  may  be  settled  by  gener- 
al principles  of  policy. 

The  war  duties  forced  no  man  from  his  employment, 
but  gave  him  security  in  its  pursuit,  opened  new 
source-.,  gave  the  means  of  selecting  the  most  profita- 
ble, most  suited  to  inclination,  habit,  and  capacity. 
riie  war  built  up  establishments  which  were  rapidly 
developing  the  resources,  and  employing  all  the  in- 
lustry,  of  the  nation.  The  peace,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  w.ir  duties,  prostrated  those  establishments,  and 
forced  the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  from  an  occupation 
to  wliicli  he  was  led  by  education,  habit,  and  interest, 
nnd  in  which  he  felt  his  best  security  to  be  the  poli- 
cy of  the  government  coinciding  with  the  general 
merest  of  the  people.  If  complaints  of  forcing  from 
profitable  to  ruinous  occupations  are  just  from  any  one 
class,  they  must  come  from  those  who  are  practically 
nd  virtually  forced  by  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  abandon  their  trade  and  occupation.  Give  a  me- 
chanic appropriate  employment,  he  acquires  wealth 
lor  himself,    md  adds  to  the  interest  of  others  ;  drive 

m  to  the  soil  fur  support,  he  makes  a  bad  farmer — 
he  may  raise  enough  to  feed,  but  cannot  clothe  his 
fimily.  If  any  of  us  have  seen  the  instances,  in  actual 
life,  of  mechanics  forced,  from  the  want  of  employ- 
nent,  to  turn  farmers,  and  been  enabled  to  compare 
their  relative  situations  m  both  occupations,  we  can 
duly  estimate  the  consequences. 

If  farmers  can  be  considered  as  a  distinct  class  ol' 
society,  and  their  interest  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  cannot  be  promot- 
ed by  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  engage  in 
ts  pursuits  i  it  increases  the  competition  and  dimin- 
shi-s  the  profits  of  the  productions-  To  ihe  nation 
t  IS  not  so  important  that  their  pursuits  should  be 
productive  of  amount,  as  value,  extensive  as  pro- 
fitable  The  great  object  is  to  afford  a  market, 
and  give  a  value  to  what  is  raised.  We  abound 
n  provisions  and  raw  materials  ;  more  is  now  pro- 
luced  than  can  be  consumed  or  sold  ;  to  increase 
the  quantity  it;  only  a  loss  to  the  raiser;  it  can 
give  no  new  value  to  what  he  now  has,  or  what  he 
Ti.iy  acquire  ;  it  can  give  him  no  profit.  To  the 
government  it  can  give  no  revenue,  for  it  does  not 
ncrease  his  means  of  consuming  articles  of  foreign 
production,  and  from  no  other  source  of  taxation  does 
t  leave  a  surplus  that  can  be  spared  from  the  wants 
if  the  farmer  to  the  calls  of  the  Treasury.  Who, 
then,  can  be  interested  in  the  mere  in-rease  of  agri- 
cultural products,  which  want  market  abroid  and 
value  at  home  ?  The  definition,  and  application  to 
agriculture,  of  the  terms  coerc  on,  restriction  and. 
forcing  of  occupations,  is  now  practically  understood 


by  all  those  who  will  look  to  the  state  of  the  country. 
Where  there  is  no  prohibition,  duty,  or  bounty,  on 
imp  iris  or  exports,  shipping  or  tonnage — occupationg, 
trade,  and  commerce  are  free  ; — whether  those  clogs 
are  imposed  by  our  own  or  a  foreign  government,  is 
immaterial  ;  so  far  as  they  extend,  they  prevent  the 
people  from  the  perfect  freedom  of  chmce  of  occu- 
p.ation,  employment,  and  production,  and  that  free- 
dom can  only  be  restored  by  the  removal  of  the.se 
clogs.  Whether  the  ch.iracter  of  the  proposed  bill 
has  been  fairly  judged  of  will  become  apparent.  The 
clogs  on  our  agricultural  products  are  not  on  their 
export  ;  there  is  perfect  freedom  in  raising  and  ship- 
ping them,  but  the  corn  laws  of  England,  France  and 
Spain,  prevent  their  consumption  ;  when  they  reach 
their  shores  free  trade  ends.  The  worst  effect  of 
domestic  coercion  would  be,  to  prevent  their  produc- 
tion or  exportation;  foreign  coercion  becomes  as  ef- 
fectual when  it  accomplishes  the  same  object  by  ren- 
dering production  and  exportation  unavailing;  the 
privilege  of  raising  is  an  useless  one,  when  there  is  a 
prohibition  to  sell  or  to  use.  It  cannot  be  less 
grating  to  national  feeling  that  it  is  the  act  of  a  (breign 
government.  The  duty  of  forty  cents  a  pound  on  our 
dressed  flax,  is  no  less  a  prohibition  to  our  farmer  to 
raise  any  more  than  suffices  for  his  wants,  than  if  a 
positive  law  tbroade  it  ;  the  bounty  on  linen  is  as  ef- 
fectual a  check  on  the  making  of  it  here  as  a  domes- 
tic excise.  The  operation  of  a  foreign  system  which 
excludes  our  productions  and  forces  theirs  on  us,  is 
the  practical  restraint  on  agriculture,  the  essence  of 
a  system  of  restriction  under  which  the  whole  coun- 
try now  labors  :  which,  when  imposed  by  a  f  reign 
government  seems  to  be  more  admired  than  dreaded 
by  those,  who,  speaking  in  the  name,  assume  the 
protection  of  farmers  Every  farm  in  this  nuiinn  will 
produce  flax,  yet  we  do  not  export  a  pound  ;  foreign 
goverments  refuse  it  a  market ;  we  do  not  make  our 
own  linen  ;  they  give  a  bounty  on  theirs  to  prevent  us 
from  making  it.  They  thus,  by  legislation,  force  us 
from  the  market,  acquire  its  command  ;  the  farmer  is 
prevented  from  raising  flax  and  forced  to  another 
product;  he  tries  wool,  hemp,  breadstufts— they  are 
also  excluded  ;  he  is  not  left  free  to  sell  to  the  people 
of  Bngland,  or  they  to  buy,  what  they  want.  He  is 
viriu.dly  bound  to  raise  only  what  their  government 
Will  permit  him  to  dispose  of;  his  freedom  of  occupation 
is  gone  ;  it  is  controlled  by  a  foreign  power  ;  directed 
by  their  policy,  he  is  driven  to  the  pursuit  which  1  est 
meets  their  views,  and  most  promotes  the  interests  of 
its  subjects.  The  coercion  rests  not  here  ;  it  not 
only  forces  ours  out,  but  thrusts  their  productions  in, 
and,  the  domestic  market  is  thus  taken  from  the 
farmer.  When  national  policy  and  individual  associa- 
tion combine  to  prevent  our  manufacturers  from  afford- 
ing the  home  market  to  the  farmer,  and  succeed  in 
the  object,  coercion  becomes  complete.  How  far  the 
middle  and  western  states  are  now  from  suflTering  un- 
der tue  full  scope  of  foreign  restrictive  policy,  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  will  best  testify.  If  the 
north  is  saved,  it  is  by  manufactures  :  if  the  south  is 
yet  free,  it  is  because  the  great  manufacturing  nations 
find  it  their  interest  and  not  against  their  policy  to 
permit  the  consumption  of  their  staples  It  would 
perhaps,  not  be  an  useless  inquiry  to  ask  whether 
their  demand  and  price  is  increasing  }  The  state  of 
the  country  fully  justifies  this  remark— foreign  policy 
has  forced  li"oin  eniploynifnt  our  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  ;  each  interest  is  low,  each 
compl.iining  ;  with  the  infinite  capacity  to  jiroduce, 
fabricate,  and  distribute,  the  p-)wer  has  become  use- 
less, without  the  me  ns  of  using  ii  ;  our  industry  has 
become  paralyzed  by  the  employment  of  foreign, 
■viiich  has  been  forced  on  us  by  a  persevering  unyield- 
ing course   of  legislation    bjf  other  nations.      Now, 
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wben  our  citizens  ask  of  their  own  representatives  to 
counteract  foreign  laws,  systems,  and  combinations ; 
and,  if  not,  to  retaliate,  at  least  to  compel  them  to 
restore  to  us  a  freedom  they  have  taken  away  or 
destroyed — the  freedom  of  production  and  exchange  : 
that,  if  the  monopoly  of  our  market  is  to  be  given  by 
leg.slation,  it  shall  be  such  as  flows  from  a  convic- 
tion of  its  tendency  to  promote  our  interest,  and  en 
acted  by  our  representatives,  not  such  as  it  may  please 
a  Foreign  legislator  or  monarch  to  prescribe  to  us 
liow  far  the  increased  duties  proposed  will  tend  to 
tnjre  or  less  baLince  the  foreign  coercion  which  now 
bears  grievously  on  all  the  country — how  far  it  is  de 
fensive  or  offensive,  how  far  it  accords  with,  or  con 
tradicts,  the  policy  which  this  government  has  adopt 
td  in  relation  to  other  interests,  the  House  must  de 
termine. 

There    is    no  portion  of  the  community  more  inju 
riously    aff  cted  by  changes  in    the  policy   of  a  coim 
try   than    the   farmers  ;  none    have  sufi'ered  more  se- 
riously  by   the    repeal  of  the  duties  imposed  during 
the    war  :  none  felt  more  practically  the   dtpendence 
on   a  foreign   market    for   their    mtans    of  exchange 
Whde    they   were   at  his  door,  the  price  of  goods  did 
not  affect  him  ;  produce  and  goods  rose  together,  the 
same  quantity  of  one  would  still  buy  the  same  amount 
of  the   other.     Now  the  scene  is  changed  :  goods  re 
main    at    their  old   prices,  but  it  takes  three  or  four 
times   the  quantity   of  produce  to  purchase  the  same 
amount.  It  is  often  meniioned,  as  a  sympton  of  better 
times,   "  Goods   are    looking  up."      This  may  be,  by 
some  deemed  an  indication  of   returning  prosperity  ; 
but,   however  it  may  be  to  others,  to  the  farmer  it  is 
ominous    of  despair  ;  his   produce    is   looking  down 
When  goods  look  one  way,  and  grain  another,  the  far 
mer  must  look  to  some  new  mode  of  turning  his  grain 
into   something   which  will  produce  him  his  necessa- 
ries.— While  every   change    depresses    domestic  and 
swells  the  price  of  foreign  products,  he  feels  coercion 
and   what  ,it   is  to  be  forced,  not  from  his  occupat 
but  from  all  the  comforts  it  once  produced  him.   Till 
goods   fall  as    much  as  a  grain,  or  grain  rises  to  the 
price   of  goods,  the  farmer  pays  two  or  three  hundred 
per  cent,  more  for  them,  though  they  may  be  quoted 
at  the   old   nominal    rates.      He  who,  in  other  times 
could   pay    for   his  iron  by  produce,  or  the  use  of  hi; 
teams  when  their  labour  was  not  required  on  his  farm 
can  now  estimate  the  difference  between  buying  at  the 
forge  or  the  store.     When  iron  was  at  a  duty  of  32^ 
per    cent,  personal    observation  did  not  cause  theob 
jection  that  it  forced  the  farmer  from  his  occupation 
or  made  it  less  profitable  ;  when  by  the  existing  tariff, 
it  was   reduced  from  39  per  cent,  to  nine  dollars  per 
ton,  it  neither    gave    new  employment  nor  increased 
profits   to    agriculture.     In  extending  the  observation 
to    all    other    articles  of  which  our  country  furnishes 
the  raw  material,  or  which  when  made  at  home,  could 
be  paid  for  in  provisions,  it  is  thought  to  be  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  melancholy  experience  of  the  last    four 
years.     It  has  pointed  out  to  the  farmer  in  what  true 
economy    consists  ;    it    Has    learnt  him  what  is  cheap 
and   what  is  dear  ;  tlie  difference  between  having  his 
market  at  his  door,  or  transferred  to  a  foreign  country, 
["he   books   of  the  merchants,  the  dockets  of  justices 
and   courts,   tell    a  story  that  all  can  understand  :    it 
was    not   so  when  manufactures  flourished  ;  it  cannot 
aontinue  so  when  they  revive  ;  the  farmer  will  be  the 
lirst  to  profit  by  the  change  ;   his  is  the  first    interest 
that  should  excite  our  attention  :  though  we  may  not 
legislate    him  into  wealth,  we  may  save  him  from  the 
danger  that  hangs  over  him  :  while  we  refuse  to  coun- 
teract the    coercion   of  foreign    legislation,  we  dont 
make    his    occupations   free  by  renioving  foreign  res- 
traints on  his  market,  or  give  him  an  equivalent  by  se 
curing   him    a   new  one.     It  is  said,  this  new  market 
cannot  be  afforded  ;  that  the  fanner  now  feeds  all  our 
population,  and  can  feed  no  more  in  any  event.  If  this 
was  true  to  its  full  extent,  it  could  only  apply  to  pro 
visions.     The  production  of  raw  materials  which  have 
now    no    value  ;  the  extraction  of  ores  and   mineral 
from  the  earth,  which  now  will  not  pay  the   expense  : 
the  supply  of  fuel,  which  is  now  useless,  the  increased 
demand    for   pot-ash  and    dye-stuffs,  for    the  various 
email   items   of  the  prtjduce  of  a  farm,  which  though 


not  necessaries,  are  comforts  and  may  add  very  im 
portantly  to  the  farmer's  market  as  the  same  popula 
tion  have  greater  means  of  payment,  all  tend  to  en 
large  his  means  of  exchange,  his  sources  of  oocupa 
lion.  The  mere  necessaries  of  life  are  few  in  numbei 
and  low  in  value,  their  production  is  not  the  most 
profitable  employment  of  agriculture,  it  is  perhaps 
the  must  expensive.  The  garden,  the  orchard,  the 
dairy,  and  poultr*yard,  the  sty,  and  the  stall  are  mat- 
ters of  no  little  importance,  they  afford  more  profit 
and  require  less  labour  than  the  grain  field.  The 
market  for  their  productions  depends,  not  on  the 
mere  ainount  of  papulation,  but  the  means  of  that 
population  to  extend  their  purchases  beyond  necessa 
rics  to  comforts  and  luxuries,  the  supply  of  these  is 
the  farmer's  profit — the  raising  of  tl>em  employs  the 
labor  and  attention  of  children,  (who  are  of  no  useina 
field)  by  occupations  in  which  are  combined  health, 
pleasure,  economy  and  industry.  If  foreign  bounties 
and  duties  were  removed  or  counteracted,  the  culture 
of  flax,  hemp  and  wool  would  be  no  less  honorable  or 
useful  pursuits  of  agriculture  than  grain  ;  and  there 
is  one  raw  material  for  the  culture  of  which  this 
country  is  well  adapted,  in  which  is  only  required  the 
attention  of  children  to  enable  insects  to  labor  for  the 
emolument  of  the  farmer — raw  silk.  These  are  all 
new  sources  of  wealth  by  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factures, though  the  population  is  the  same.  There 
IS  another— the  mechanics  who  are  for  want  of  em- 
ployment now  compelled  to  procure  a  scanty  subsis- 
tence by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  without  means  to 
purchase,  or  stock  or  knowledge  to  cultivate  a  farm, 
who  add  nothing  to  their  own  or  wealth  of  society  : 
who  have  nothing  to  spare  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, forming  no  part  of  the  solid  yeomanry  of  the 
country,  who  identified  with  its  soil  and  strength, 
may  be  truly  called  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  but  a  miser- 
able tenantry  or  mere  occupants  who  having  been 
forced  by  foreign  policy  from  the  occupations  for 
which  they  are  fitted,  are  now  only  waiting  for  some 
act  of  this  government  which  will  enable  them  to  re- 
sume them  ;  the  number  of  these  is  not  small  and 
each  one  of  these  and  their  families  will  become  new 
customers  to  the  farmers.  Foreign  artisans  must  not 
be  overlooked,  foreign  capital  will  flow  to  us  in  no 
small  current,  foreign  owners  and  foreign  artisans 
who  are  now  waiting  to  see  in  our  legislation,  some  as- 
surance of  permanent  policy,  they  are  a  valuable  and 
useful  class  of  citizens  abroad,  and  so  far  as  our  cb 
servalion  extends  we  should  do  them  injustice  in 
withholding  the  expression  of  our  opinion  that  they 
are  distinguished  tor  their  public  spirit,  their  good 
conduct  and  devotion  to  the  true  interest  of  their  a 
dopted  country. 

There  is  one  other  aid  to  agriculture  which  must 
be  admitted  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  estab 
lishment  of  domestic  manufactures.  Wherever  the 
market  of  the  farmer  may  be,  it  will  be  permanent 
—  co-extensive  with  the  consumption  of  the  country, 
it  will  expand  with  its  increase.  He  will  know  to 
what  objects  to  apply  his  labour  and  skill  ;  the  de 
mand  will  be  steady,  he  can  vary  his  culture  to  meet 
the  varying  wants  of  society,  he  will  look  alone  to  his 
own  government,  to  his  own  representatives  for  the 
rules  of  policy  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  his  oc 
cupations — which  can  be  affectfd  only  by  those  who, 
are  united  alike  with  him  in  their  devotion  to  the 
common  interest  of  their  own  common  country,  whose 
pursuits  will  intermingle  with  his,  forming  the  com 
mon  mass  of  national  industry,  from  which  no  just 
government  can  withhold  its  protection. 

With  the  notice  of  one  other  objection,  the  com- 
mittee will  close  their  remarks,  with  not  less  relief  to 
themselves  than  to  the  House. 

If  manufactures  will  produce  these  effects,  why  are 
they  not  established  .'  If  the  foreign  article  can  be  un- 
dersold, why  is  it  not  done  without  the  aid  of  legisla 
tion  We  answer— because  the  effects  of  foreign  le 
gislation  cannot  be  removed  by  individual  exertion  or 
enterprise.  Whatever  may  be  done  here  by  our  cili 
zens,  to  acquire  the  command  of  our  consumption,  is 
equalled  by  foreign  individuals  to  retain  it — each  feel 
the  advantages,  know  the  profits,  and  make  equal  ex 
ertions.    The  superior  numbers,  and  greater  wealth 


of  foreign  capitalists,  is  of  itself  a  formidable  obsta- 
cle, but  when  backed  by  the  policy  and  wealth  of  a 
nation,  by  their  laws  and  systems,  the  competition 
becomes  unequal.  To  restore  the  balance,  to  make  the 
competition  a  fair  one  between  individuals,  the  weight 
of  one  government  must  be  taken  from  the  one  scale, 
ir  balanced  by  the  same  weight  of  another  government 
n  the  other.  We  might  here  ask,  if  this  would  en- 
sure the  desired  protection — why  withhold  it  .' 

When  business  has  for  years  taken  an  established 
course,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  divert  it  :  the  progress 
of  our  manufactures  was  slow  till  the  late  war.  The 
consequent  diminution  of  imports,  and  the  duplication 
of  the  permanent  duties,  gave  them  a  powerful  im. 
pulse  ;  they  were  rapidly  advancing  to  meet  the  full 
demands  of  the  consumers  ;  the  revulsion  caused  by 
the  present  modification  of  the  tariff,  has  been  in 
force  ever  since.  If  it  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
country,  then  let  it  continue  ;  but  if  injurious,  let  it 
be  stopped  ;  legislation  caused,  and  alone  can  cure 
it.  The  war  duties  were  not  imposed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,  and  repealed  when  the  object 
was  fiund  unattainable  or  prejudicial  ;  they  were  im- 
posed for  revenue — ^the  object  was  effected,  they  pro- 
tected manufactures — the  country  prospered,  an  ex- 
cise was  built  on  manufactures — the  support  was  mu- 
tual The  government  wanted  revenue,  and  obtained 
t ;  it  naw  wants  it;  and  the  same  means  in  their  power, 
vhy  then  not  resort  to  them  ?  If  for  no  other,  at  least 
the  same,  reasons  as  before.  It  ought  not  to  make 
reventie  the  less  acceptable  because  it  encourages  do- 
mestic industry. 

If  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  individnals  were 
competent  to  the  object,  it  must  be  the  work  of  time, 
before  it  arrives,  the  public  resources  will  require 
new  means  of  supply  :  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  hasten  the  time,  and  this  for  its  own  pro- 
eotion  and  support.  But  if  it  should  be  true  that, 
n  the  present  state  of  the  world,  no  new  manufacto- 
ry  can  be  successfully  established  without  legislative 

d — that  it  is  true,  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  all 
manufacturing  nations,  confirmed  by  our  own,  and  it 
has,  by  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen,  been  declared 
to  be  a  maxim  of  universal  application  ;  the  fact  once 
established,  it  would  be  in  other  subjects  deemed  su- 
perfluous to  assign  the  reasons,  for  the  want  of  rea- 
sons cannot  do  away  facts,  but  it  being  required  on 
this  subject  that  no  proposition  can  be  made  out 
from  fact  and  experience  alone,  it  is  better  to  meet 
than  evade  the  requisition.  A  most  obvious  reason 
occurs  at  once,  that  a  new  manufacture  can  only  at. 
tain  success  by  excluding  an  old  one  which  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  market;  without  the  aid  of  a  law  on 
either  side,  or  the  competition  of  any  capital,  except 
of  the  individuals  who  are  struggling  for  the  market, 
the  one  who  can  make  it  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
to  purchase  from  him  must  prevail,  if  the  capital  of 
both  is  equal,  if  it  is  unequal  the  greatest  will  event- 
ually prevail.  The  competition  is  not  for  the  mo- 
mentary, but  the  permanent  command  of  the  market, 
the  losses  during  the  tempor.ary  contest,  will  be  re- 
funded by  the  future  profits  when  the  market  is  se- 
cured. Who  then  can  holdout  the  longest,  becomes 
the  question.  This  is  at  once  settled,  when  a  gov- 
ernment bounty  eomes  in  aid  of  the  one  set.  An  ex- 
cise draw-back,  or  a  custom  bounty,  is  a  contribution 
from  the  public  funds,  in  aid  of  individual  enterprise, 
to  acquire  or  retain  the  supply  of  a  foreign  market ; 
it  is  not  merely  an  addition  to  the  capitaloflhe  indi- 
vidual, but  a  gratuitous  donation  to  him.  Hompeti- 
tion  must  cease  between  them,  unless  one  individual 
has  funds  equal  not  only  to  the  other,  but  to  his  gov- 
ernment likewise.  Hence  no  new  establishment  which 
diverts  employment  from  an  old  one,  can  under  such 
circumstances  succeed.  It  will  be  an  ungenerous  ob- 
jection, to  say  that  our  government  is  not  bound  to 
furnish  capital  to  manufacturers,  that  it  is  not  asked 
or  expected.  But  it  is  understood  that,  in  answering 
the  objection  now  under  consideration,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  manufactures  once  established  are  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  at  large,  and  that  the  question 
is,  whether  government  should  interfere  to  aid  them 
in  their  infancy  or  whether  such  interference  is 
Inecessary.     If     this     question    is     answered  yes, 
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then  it  IS  hopetl  tiiat  it  will  not  be  coiUcndtd 
thai  it  13  generous  or  just  to  witlilioUl  that  inter 
ference  on  account  of  tlie  capital  of  the  persons 
concerned  ;  that  moJerate  capital,  skill,  industry 
and  enterprise  must  be  suffered  to  sink  under  the 
foreign  action  brouglit  tu  bear  upon  it  ;  nothing  be 
thought  worthy  of  L-jisUtive  aid,  but  immense  capi 
tals,  which  require  less  in  proportion  to  their  amount 
While  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  before  this  objection  should  have  any  influence 
on  us.  some  standard  should  be  fixed,  some  sum 
named  by  law,  which  should  be  deemed  as  bniiijiiig 
the  proprietors  within  the  policy  of  protection.  .Man 
ufacturers  would  ilien  know  that  if  they  invested  to 
that  amount,  they  cauld  compete  with  the  foreia^ner. 
It  is  not  so  important  wliat  sum  should  be  named,  as 
that  some  should  be  fixed  upon  ;  it  is  believed  that 
a  republican  legislature  would  not  require  an  amount 
beyond  the  means  of  their  constituents  to  procure 
If  it  was  more  consistent  with  theirs,  and  the  prin 
ciples  and  pr.actice  of  the  government,  to  graduate 
the  protection  in  the  ratio  of  the  weaUh  of  tho.se  who 
asked  it,  that  would  be  more  just  than  to  refuse  it 
wholly  to  the  middling  class.  If  the  nation  at  largi 
Will  be  benefitted  by  protection  to  manufacturers,  it  i: 
no  answer  to  say  th^'ir  capital  is  not  sufficient ;  we 
must  say  what  is  sufficient  j  till  th.it  is  done  the  an 
swer  will  not  be  accepted  for  it  affords  no  ruir,  no  se- 
curity, it  means  anything  it  means  nothing  ;  it  be- 
comes mockery.  If  manufactures  are  a  national  inter- 
est and  justify  protection,  there  cannot  be  abetter 
rule  more  equal  and  fair  than  to  require,  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  protection,  the  investment  of  the  same  amount 
of  capital  as  by  our  uniform  legislation  for  thirty 
years  has  been  required  of  another  co-ordinate  inte- 
rest—commerce  ;  equal  justice  to  all  makes  it  our  du- 
ty to  make  the  comparison  ;  it  is  done  with  no  un- 
friendly or  invidious  feeling,  but  merely  to  remind 
the  House  that  want  of  capital  has  never  excluded  the 
merchant  from  the  pale  of  protection,  if  he  had  en 
ough  to  commence  his  operations,  those  operation; 
have  been  protected  from  foreign  aggression -It  is 
believed  that  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  has 
been  equal  to  the  investments  in  commercial  pursuits 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done,  and  in- 
cluding the  credits  at  the  custom  house,  that  com 
merce  has  been  conducted  more  on  credit  than  manu- 
factures 

,\.  linen  or  glass  manufactory  is  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  our  country,  there  is  a  capital  to  erect  thi 
buildings,  purchase  the  machinery,  and  stock  to  com- 
mence ;  the  proprietors  meet  at  once  competition 
from  the  following  sources  ;  foreign  manufacturers, 
foreign  exporters,  American  importers,  American  re- 
tailers, and  a  foreign  government.  The  American 
manufacturer  stands  alone  i  he  asks  for  a  fair  chance, 
fair  play,  willing  to  take  a  contest  against  equal  force 
but  unable  to  contend  against  numbers,  wealth  and 
power,  he  calls  on  his  government  to  equalise  the 
competition,  to  make  it  individual,  to  impose  on  the 
importation  a  duty  equal  to  the  premium  which  the 
foreign  exporter  receives  from  his  government,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  competi- 
tion. A  custom  bounty  or  excise  drawback  is  not  to 
give  the  command  of  the  home  consumption,  that  is 
done  by  prohibition  and  duty,  it  is  to  force  and  com- 
mand the  foreign  ;  the  bounty  or  drawback  does  not 
make  glass  or  linen  cheaper  to  the  people  of  England, 
it  is  to  prevent  us  from  using  our  raw  materi.ils,  to 
compel  us  to  use  theirs,  to  employ  their  labour  and 
give  a  value  to  their  industry  The  American  man 
ufacturtr  is  the  only  person  who  can  obstruct  their 
policy,  if  he  can  be  broken  down  the  .\merican  people 
must  depend  on  Eiiglajid  for  a  market  as  well  as  for 
the  articles  of  their  consumption  It  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  call  on  this  government  to  give  them  du- 
ties beyond  the  bounty.  If  the  duty  is  25  and  the 
bounty  25,  there  is  no  protection  except  of  a  negative 
kind,  the  bounty  received  from  one  government  equals 
the  duty  imposed  by  the  other,  yet  even  this  meets 
with  objections,  it  is  called  a  restrictive  system.  In 
the  case  of  glass  the  oppression  on  our  manufacture 
is  still   greater,  the  custom,  bounty  and  excise  draw 


i.ne  memoruil  to  the  liberal  principles  o(  which,  thi 
i^iimmittec  must  again  give  their  approbation*)  been 
exempted  from  the  general  and  heavy  charges  made 
.igainst  the  new  tariff".  Unless  miinufactures  are  to  be 
proscribed,  if  those  engaged  in  their  pursuits,  and  to 
whose  benefit  they  tend,  are  to  be  thus  abaniloned,  if 
the  unequal  and  in  part  unnatural,  anti-nalional  pres- 
sure under  which  they  lal)our  is  to  be  increased  by  a 
r'oi-eign  irovernment  and  ours  stands  neutral,  it  may  be 
isked  fur  wli.U  government  is  instituted,  where  are  the 
^jenefits  .mp.irtid  to  them  .'  The  farmer  has  the  raw 
material,  the  artizan  the  capital  and  skill,  but  they 
cannot  use  it.  If  on  the  fiiitli  of  a  revenue  system 
the  capital  is  invested,  the  labor  of  years  is  lost  by  a 
reduction  of  duties  below  the  amount  of  foreign 
bounties  and  drawbacks.  It  is  not  the  manufacturers 
alone  who  sufflr  ;  they  alone,  it  must  be  remembered 
are  the  class,  of  men  who  can  ever  interpose  between 
the  importer  and  consumer  ;  put  them  down  ;  the  ag 
nculture  of  the  country  is  completely  dependent  on 
foreign  powers.  Sucli  is  our  present  situation ;  the 
people  of  this  nation  cannot  believe  it  is  their  inter- 
•  St  to  rem.iin  so  ;  they  support  the  government  and 
ask  protection— the  committee  think  it  theirduty  not 
to  withhold  it,  and  tu  afford  it  to  such  extent  as  will 
S'ive  a  fair  opportunity  of  bringlosf  into  active  and 
useful  operation  all  the  resources  of"  the  country  ;  to 
give  a  market  and  a  value  to  all  the  products  of  our 
soil  ;  to  counteract  foreign  legislation,  so  far  as  it 
bears  on  the  industry  of  our  own  people,  by  directing 
Its  pursuits  and  occupations  to  subserve  the  policy 
and  interests  of  other  nations. 

If  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  proposed  bill  falls 
short  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  it  must 
lot  be  alleged  as  evidence  of  a  want  of  confidence  in 
heir  correctness,  but  of  the  efeference  which  is  felt 
nd  paid  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  us 
in  their  views,  equally  conscientious  with  ourselves 
it  was  due  to  all  the  members  of  this  House  to  con- 
vince them  that  our  convictions  are  so  decided  and  de- 
liberate, that  we  would  be  content  for  the  present  to 
lay  a  proper  foundation,  leaving  it  to  experience  to 
direct  what  should  be  built  upon  it;  if  insecure,  the 
more  easily  removed  1  if  the  substantial  basis  of  na- 
tional industry,  the  easier  to  finish  the  structure. 

*  Richmond. 

-^^o^ 

CULTUIIE  OF 

MAJ\rGEL-  WURTZEL. 

Experiments  of  Governor  JHexandtr  Beatson, 
(concluded  from  JVo.   VI.  page  4,6.) 

Having  thus  detailed  these  experiments,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  which  will  show 
the  important  benefits  that  might  soon  be  derived 
from  a  general,  and  extensive  culture  of  this  excellent 
vegetable. 

It  certainly  possesses  advantages  over  every  other 
plant  hitherto  introduced  in  field  culture.  Its  pro- 
duce is  immense,  and  I  have  found  it  to  grow,  with 
considerable  luxuriance,  upon  land  where  no  othrr 
vegetation   was   ever  seen.*     It  has  also  the  singular 


*  This  was  determined  by  an  experiment  1  made 
soon  after  my  arrival  here.  I  selected  a  barren  ridge, 
between  two  deep  ravines,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
High  Knoll.  From  its  situation  and  declining  sur- 
face, no  moisture  could  be  retained  On  the  STtb 
.\ugust,    1808,  it  was  trenched,  and   on  the  fojjowing   ground 

day  sown  with  sixteen  different  sorts  of  seed^,  so  that   land   newly  broken  up,    on   the  first  of  May,   1809 

"^  when    it    was   taken   up    in  July  (that  is,   at 


property  of  being  unmolested  by  an  in,..ct  (I  believe 
the  dolpliin  fly,)  which  is  here  extremely  destructive 
to  cabbages,  turnips  and  r.idishcs.  I  have  very  often 
observed  where  alternate  plants  of  cabbage  and  Man- 
gel-Wurlzel  were  growing  in  the  same  rows,  and 
touching  each  other,  that  wliilst  the  former  were  ab- 
solutely annihilated  by  that  destructive  insect,  not 
one  was  to  be  seen  on  the  Wungel-Wurtzol  leaves. 

The  M.angel-Wurtzel,  when'  fairly  established  ir. 
the  soil  (which,  like  every  other  crop  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  ought  to  be  just  btfure  the  expected  rains 
in  January  and  l''ebruary,  or  in  July  and  .\ugust,i 
will  soon  acquire  such  vigour  as  to  become  almost, 
independent  of  rain  :  for  having  a  tap  root,  penetrat- 
ing i:  to  18  inches,  or  more,  into  the  soil,  it  will 
always  find  sufficient  moisture  at  that  depth  for  carry- 
ing on  the  process  of  vegetation.  In  the  course  of 
five  or  six  months,  from  the  seed,  if  sown  or  planted 
in  good  soil,  three  cuttings  of  the  leaves  may  bi; 
obtained,  which  may  average  about  three  pounds 
from  each  plant  ;  and  the  roots  will  then  attain 
weight  of  five  to  ten  pounds  each.  Wherefore  it 
seems  to  me,  after  every  attention  I  have  given  this 
subject,  that  the  most  profitable  culture  would  be  to 
take  three  cuttings  of  the  leaves,  and  at  the  third 
cutting,  to  dig  up  the  roots— these,  as  well  as  the 
leaves,  afford  a  nutritious  food  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
&c.  The  leaves  are  also  an  excellent  substitute  for 
spinage. 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  more  abundant  produce 
from  Mangel  Wurtzel  than  appears  in  my  experiments 
might  at  all  times  be  secured,  if  the  lands  were  ma- 
nured and  carefully  prepared  for  its  reception,  and 
the  proper  seasons  of  sowing  and  planting  attended 
"   .     In  a  piece    of  strong    land  at  Plantation  house, 

wly  broken  up,  without  being  manured,  some  of 
the  plants  from  seed  sown  on  the  third  of  January, 
were  set  out  on  the  6th  of  February,  1309.  On  the 
ilth  of  October  following,  I  sent  on  board  his  ma 
jesty's  ship  Lion,  fifty  of  those  plants,  which  were 
the;  finest  I  had  ever  seen.  The  following  were  tlie 
weights  anu  circumferences  of  the  five  largest. 

Weight  of  the    Circumference  of 


whole  plant. 

the  roots, 

lb.  oz. 

ft.  in. 

)  1. 



41     3 

2     1 

2. 



39     1 

9 

3. 



39     6 

1  10 

4. 

— 

38    0 

2     0 

5. 

— 

37  14 

1  11 

At  Longwood,  Colonel  Broughton  has  lately  taken 
up  some  very  fine  specimens  from  land  that  was  not 
manured— they  were  of  sis  months  growth  from  the 
seed— the  leaves  have  been  cut  twice.  Many  of  the 
roots  Weighed  from  six  to  ten  pounds  each-but  ad- 
mitting even  the  lowest  of  these  rates,  and  allowing 
one  pound  of  leaves  at  each  cutting,  the  produce 
would  be  eight  pounds  from  each  plant;  which,  at 
■20,00lj  plants  to  an  acre,  would  be  160,000  pounds, 
or  about  70  tons  per  acre,  of  nutritious  food  for  cat- 
tle, in  the  short  period  of  five  or  six  months  from 
the  time  of  sowing  the  se>  d.  Can  any  thing  place 
thi;  importance  of  the  culture  of  Mangel-Wurtzel  in 
more  obvious  point  of  view  than  this  deduction  .' 
Rut  the  largest  plant  that  has  yet  been  produced 
here,  is  one  I  sent  to  England,  with  several  others, 
n  July,  ISIO.  It  was  raised  from  st,ed,  put  in  the 
the  third   of    March,  and  transplanted  to 


it  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  meliorating  effect: 
that  might  have  been  derived  from  exposure  to  th 
air  and  atmosphere.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no 
appearance  of  vegetation  ;  at  length,  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  1809,  seven  months  after  sowing,  and  when 
it  had  been  soaked  by  the  rains,  I  observed  the  drill 
of  Mangel  Wurtzel  one  fine  connected  line  of  thriving 
plants  :  the  fifteen  rows  of  other  seeds,  excepting  a 
few  of  the  rape,  had  not  vegetated  This  is  a  posi- 
tive proof  that  Mangel  Wurtzel  would  grow  in  al- 
most  any   soil   or    situation      The  seeds  which   were 


sown  at  the   same  time  as   the  .Mangel  Wurtzel,  were 
back  is  equal  to  23  cents  a  pound,  yet  the  proposed  im-  Coffee,   Cotton,    Wheat,   Barley,    Oats,    Pe^se,  Buck 


Ghickory,    Rape   and  Sunff  jwer      Not  a   plant  of  any 

-^ ,. ,j ^..^ I ,    ,    ,   J,    — — , of  these,  except  the  Rape,  which  soon  after  died,  ever 

port  duty   of  10  cents   a  pound  has  not  (except  in  Wheat,  Spring  Tares,  Lucern,  Burnet,  Sanfoin,  Silla,  appeared. 


-xteen 
months  fron^  the  period  of  sowing)  the  circumfference 
of  the  crown  of  the  root  measured  37  inches.  It  had 
about  twenty  strong'  horizontal  branches,  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  leaves  and  small  ends 
of  those  br.anches  were  cut  off,  and  weighed  52  lbs. 
I'he  root  and  remaining  parts  of  the  branches  on  it, 
in  the  state  it  was  sent  to  England,  weighed  63  lbs. 
In  all,  the  weight  of  this  one  plant,  from  unmanured 
land,  Was  115  pounds.     I  have  been  since  informi  d  it 
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was  by  iar  the  largest  of  tlie  kind  ever  seen  in  Eng- 
land. 

ALEX.  BEATSON. 

St-  Helena,  1 5th  October,  1811. 

Note. — The  Board  of  Agriculture  cannot  ac'mit 
that  any  accuracy  attends  the  method  pursued  by 
Gov.  Beatson,  in  ascertaining  the  acreable  produce 
of  tile  crops  here  noted  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  essential  that 
Mangel  Wurtzel  should  yield  so  immensely  as  it  is 
stated  to  have  done  in  these  trials  :  it  is  sufficiently 
clear,  that  the  produce  is  very  great,  probably  exceed- 
ing thatofuny  other  root.  Tlie  great  effect  of  Guana 
manure   is  an  object   particularly  deserving  attention 

GRANO  .MAZZOLO-Ll-.GHOliN  BONNET 
SI  HAW. 

We  received  some  weeks  since  a  small  parcel  ol 
this  Wheat,  which  enabled  us  to  give  some  grains  of 
it  to  many  persons,  with  a  particular  request  to  have 
it  cultivate<l.  that  the  Straw  from  its  future  produce 
might  be  wrought  into  Bonnets.  We  had  so  little  of  the 
seed,  that  it  was  not  in  our  jiower  to  send  enou.^h  to 
any  one  to  begin  the  manuluclure  of  its  Straw  this 
year.  But  as  many  persons  will  no  doubt  save  a  plen- 
ty of  the  seed  this  summer,  to  sow  next  sprin?-,  with 
that  intention,  we  now  publish  the  instructions  that 
were  given  with  the  seed  to  the  .Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society,  by  Mr.  Ombrosi. 

[Editor  ^^m.  Farmer. 
Directions  for   So-win^,  Gathering  und  Bleacliing. 
"The  wheat  is  of  the  same  kind  of  which  bread  is 
made;  it  is  soivn  in  the   month  of  March,  and  from 
this    circumstance,   is   called    by  the  Italians   Gruno 
Mazzolo. 

The  first  r  quisite  in  the  straw  for  manufacture  is 
Jineness.  To  obtain  this  quality,  it  is  sosvii  only  in 
dri)  and  sterile  soils,  and  extremely  thick,  to  prevent 
its  growing  large  at  the  rout.  In  Tuscany,  the  pro- 
portion to  that  sown  for  grain,  is  tour  to  one,  on  an 
equal  extent  of  ground.  When  the  blossoms  first  ap- 
pear, or  the  ears  ol  the  grain  are  beginning  to  seed,  the 
timi:  for  gathering  the  straw  has  arriveil  — thi;  is  about 
the  24ih  of  June,  unless  vegetation  has  been  unusually 
favoured,  or  retarded  by  the  season.  The  stems  are 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  made  into  small  bundles,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  When  dry  they  are  stripped  of  the 
leaves  which  cover  them,  as  far  down  as  the  lower 
joint.  To  bleach  the  straw,  the  bundles  are  spread 
open  to  the  morning  dew  and  to  the  sun,  and  are  al 
Ways  taken  under  cover  in  case  of  rain ;  for  rain 
would  stain  tiie  straw,  and  greatly  impair  both  its 
beauty  and  its  value." 

We  have  just  received  a  specimen  of  the  Leghorn 
straw,  Irom  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  with  the  subjoin- 
ed note  recommending  its  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture. Forty  of  these  straws  would  scarcely  measure 
as  much  round  as  would  a  sinf.le  straw  of  common 
wheat,  and  their  colour  is  clear  and  pale,  but  beauti- 
ful. 

Ae-w-rork,  30th  Jpril,  1821. 
Mi  Deab  Sir — My  amicable  relations  with  Tuscany, 
in  Italy,  enable  me  to  ofl'er  you,  for  your  I'ort-Folio,  a 
sample  of  the  dwarf  wheat,  from  which  the  fashiona- 
ble Leghorn  bonnets  are  made.  The  scientific  histo 
ry  of  the  plant,  a  species  oi  Triticum  or  Wheat,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Philip  Galluioli,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Agrazian  Botany;  a  copy  of  which  in  4  vols. 
8  vo.  from  the  learned  and  accomplished  author,  is  in 
my  Library. 

I  hope  you  will  endeavour  to  interest  the  ladies  in 
the  culture  and  manufacture,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  article.  Here,  as  far  as  they  know  it, 
they  are  becoming  enthusiasts  for  raising  and  working 
it. — '  Ceres,"  say  they,  "  wore  a  crown  of  Wheaten 
"  Ears,  and  we  in  this  age  of  economy  and  patriotism 
"m.y  venture,  without  reproach,  to  cover  our  heads, 
«•  with  a  hat  of  Wheaten  Scow." 

I  need  not  recommend  to  you,  the  economical  con. 
sideration,  whether   the    region   watered  by  the  Pa 
tapsco,  will  not  answer  as  well  for  its  production. 
Truly,  and  with  esteem  and  regard,  yours, 

SAMUEL  L.  MirCHELL. 


For  the  American  F'armer. 
H'hat  Grass  am  be  substituted  in  Georgia  for  IlED 
CLOVER  ?  Ilhat  -will  Cure  Horses  of  the  DOTS  ? 
Sir — The  time  is  coming  when  we  must  change 
our  domestic  economy  and  method  of  agriculture.— 
The  present  method  impoverishes  our  lands  to  an 
vlarming  extent.  The  cotton  crop  takes  up  so  much 
time,  that  we  manure  but  little  and  fallow  none.  The 
heat  of  our  climate  destroys  the  clover.  Plaster  ot 
Paris  is  here  deemed  as  inert  as  sanel.  lience  the  ra- 
vages made  on  our  Woodlands,  and  the  outcry  about 
old  fields  and  worn  out  plantations.  The  tulogiiims 
bestowed  upon  the  inventor  of  our  saw-gins,  were 
many  and  just  ;  but  the  man  who  shall  introduce  a 
substantial  grass  for  grazing,  will  deserve  more  of 
his  country.  The  situation  of  our  live  stock  is  bad 
indeed  unless  corn-fed.  Crab  grass  is  the  only  graz 
ing,  and  corn-blades  are  our  only  fodder.  1  therefori 
wish  to  learn  from  some  of  your  southern  correspon 
dtnts,  what  species  of  grass  would  most  probably 
suiiport  our  cattle  in  this  warm  climate  .'  All  expe 
rience  proves  the  inutility  of  the  cultivation  of  north 
ern  grasses.  The  white  clover  thrives  in  our  wet 
lands,  especially  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  state;  but  we 
want  to  obtain  a  grass  that  would  be  a  substitute  for 
Red  clover,  and  to  accomplish  this,  there  are  many 
planters  who  would  incur  heavy  expenses.  Accept 
my  best  wishes.  N.  G. 

P.  S. — Should  you  know  of  any  remedy  for  Bots  or 
Grubs  in  Horses,  please  to  publish  it.    This  disorder 

very  destructive  every  year,  and  our  people  makt 
use  of  many  remedies,  amon;;-  the  most  efleotual  of 
which  are  linseed  oil  and  lied  Onion  Juice. 

1  believe  that  mules  are  not  liable  to  this  disease, 
a  circumstance  that  adds  greatly  to  their  value. 


ON  Fi!:A   HAY. 

Septemlier   lltli,  1815. 
Siu — It  spems  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  =511  ally  to  Indian  corn,  on  which  we   have 
heretofore  relied  for  the  support  of  our  horses 
and  stock  during  the  winter  and  spring,  has  be- 
come absolutely  indispensable,  "for   it  can  no 
longer  be  concealed,  that  under  our   present 
wretched  system  of  husbandry,  this  grain  ex- 
hausts very  much;  and   whilst  it  yields  every 
succeeding  year,  a  more  straitened  supply,  re- 
turns less  oft'al  to  the  earth  than  any  other  we 
grow.     By  some   unaccountable  oversiuh*,  the 
stalks  which  are  in  other  states  carefully  hus- 
banded, and  turned  to  good  account,  both  as  an 
article  of  food  and  manure,  are  with  us,  suffer- 
ed to  remain  through  the  winter  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  sun,  air  and  frost,  or  else  a  half 
starved  drove  of  cattle  is  turned  in  upon  them 
to  glean  a  scanty  subsistence.     To  the  exhaus- 
tion that  lands  necessarily  experience  in  the 
production  of  every  kind  of  white  grain,  is  thus 
added    waste,  and    the    serious  damage    that 
kneading  them  into  mortar,  invariably  occasions. 
In  this  poached  state,  all  the  ben>^fit  they  may 
have  derived  from   frost  is  entirely  lost ;  and 
they  are  likewise  prevented  from  imbibing  those 
particles  from  the  atmosphere,  which  constitute 
so  essential  a  portion  of  the  food  of  plants.  — 
For  remedying  these  evils,  which  were  so  se- 
verely felt  in   the  diminished   product  of  our 
crops,  and    increased    poverty  of   our  farms, 
iiiany  of  us  had  recourse  to  small  grain,  which 
it  was  coniidently  hjped  would  at  once  ameli- 
orate the  soil,  and  supply  all  deficiencies.     A 
inong  these,  wheat  and  rye  had  the  preference  ; 
but  experience,  so  far  trum  justifying  our  choice, 
lias  compelled  us  to  admit  that  they  impoverish 
ii.uch  more  than  Indian  corn,  that  they  yield 
less  to  the  acre,  and  that  their  litter  is  not  to 


'le  coiiiparL'd,  uther  in  (juaiit.ty  or  '|ua;iiv, 
with  that  of  Indian  corn,  wliilst  the  fnotl  they 
'urnish.  is  also  less  substantial.  \Vith  the 
^ame  view,  oats  have  been  tried,  but  owing  per- 
haps, to  the  small  quantity  of  seed  snwn  to  the 
JC!e,  they  have  proved  even  more  injurious  and 
CSS  productive  than  either  wheat  or  rye.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  ill  success  of  those 
experiments,  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged, 
since  other  crops  may  do  for  us,  what  we  had 
too  inconsiderately  expected  from  those  of  small 
jirain.  As  promising  a  more  favourable  issue, 
we  earnestly  recommend  leguminous  crops, 
particularly  pease,  which  will  answer  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  shading  and  opening  tlie  soil.— 
I'hey  give  besides  an  excellent  food,  and  the 
hay  made  of  the  vines  is  superior  to  any  we 
have  ever  tried.  We  have  known  several  horses 
to  be  kept  through  the  winter,  in  excellent  or- 
tler,  upon  what  was  gathered  from  a  corn  field  of 
small  extent.  It  is  no  material  objection  to 
them,  that  they  are  difficult  to  cure,  for  if  that 
be  the  case,  they  are  also  not  easily  spoiled.— 
As  another  auxiliary,  let  us  bring  to  your  no- 
tice, oats,  which  ought,  however,  to  be  sowed 
at  tlie  rate  of  between  four  and  five  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  cut  before  they  shoot  the  ear.— . 
Oats  have  been  found  to  do  well  at  the  north- 
ward, on  lanils  nut  dift'ering  in  quality  from  our 
own.  It  is,  however,  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  they  are  to  be  grown  in  this  manner, 
only  on  farms  which  have  no  meadows.  I'o 
th.se  may  be  added  Guinea  Corn,  vvhicii  suc- 
ceeds well  here,  and  aflurds  a  greater  quantity 
of  green  food  forsoili.ig,  than  any  plant  1  am  ac- 
quainted with.  It  will  besides  enable  us  to 
abandon  pastuiing  our  fields,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  their  poverty.  Chicory 
and  mangle  wurtzel,  or  the  white  beet,  may  also 
be  tried.  The  former  of  these  is  spoken  high- 
ly of  in  England,  and  may  answer  well  here.— 
It  is  greedily  eaten  by  horses  and  sheep.  Like 
tiuinea  corn,  it  may  be  cut  several  times  thro' 
the  summer.  Above  all  we  recommend  mea- 
dows. To  these  only  can  we  look  for  ettectual 
relief  from  the  incumbrances  under  which  our 
corn  cribs  daily  groan  ;  and  for  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  manure,  upon  which,  it  cannot  be  too  of- 
ten repeated,  all  economical  farming  must  be 
bottomed.  We  have  not  noticed  cabbages,  po- 
tatoes, parsnips,  turnips,  carrots,  &,c.  because 
we  do  not  think  they  will  answer.  Most  of 
them  have  not  done  well  at  the  northward,  and 
from  the  trials  we  have  made  of  them,  they  will 
do  worse  here.  As  corning  within  the  subject 
ot  economy,  we  recommend  that  all  manures 
be  diligently  saved  and  applied;  that  weeds  be 
carefully  extirpated  ;  and  that  farms  should  ne- 
ver be  buriheiied  with  supernumerary  horses  or 
cattle.     I  am,  &c. 

JOHN  L.  NORTH, 
Chairman  of  a  Committee. 
J.  T.  Lewis,  Esq.  Corres.  Sec'ry. 

Pendleton  Farmer's  Society. 
(To  be  continued.) 

CULTIVATION  OF  MELONS,  CHANGE  OF  SEED, 

ii.C. 

Extract  oj  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  ("S.  C.J  .April 

15,  laai. 

Another  reason  which  induced  me  to  forward  these 
melon  seed,  was  the  information  given  me  by  a  gen- 
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tlrman  from  Now-York,  who  assured  me  tliat  il>e 
mtlons  from  soulhern  states,  were  considered  ofu  h  •' 
tet  flavour  than  tlinse  grown  mnic  northwardly,  ami 
til  is  was  confirmed  by  some  yoiin'j  men  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, wlio  observed  that  the  melons  which  the> 
tasted  durm;;  their  tour  m  the  north,  were  insipid  in 
comparison  with  those  of  this  state.  Tlie  deliglitful 
flavour  of  oursi  s,  1  think,  greatly  owing  to  the  meth- 
od of  culture  pursued  by  us.  On  the  plantations  near 
the  city,  and  from  which  the  markets  are  in  a  i^reat 
measure  supplied,  the  melons  are  very  rarely  plapts.l 
in  the  garden,  but  either  in  the  sweet  potato  or  the 
cotton  field.  The  best  are  raised  in  the  cotton  field, 
.tnd  what  would  to  most  other  plants  be  their  des- 
truction,  serves  to  heighten  the  fliivour  of  them  ;  this 
is  ihe  sh,ade afforded  by  the  cotton  plants  to  the  vines 
and  melons  ;  and  however  curious  it  m;.y  appear,  I 
can  assure  you,  that  with  no  other  attention  than  that 
bestowid  on  the  cotton,  during  its  culture,  tliese 
melons  are  sviperior  to  any  that  are  raised  in  the  gar- 
den. 1  do  not  me.i.n  as  to  size,  but  fl.ivour.  A  nci.qh- 
bnur  of  mine,  who  has  tor  many  years  sent  melons  to 
market,  and  whose  melons  were  eagerly  sought  af- 
ter, planted  all  of  his  in  Cotton  Fields-  The  melons 
raised  in  potato  fields  rank  next  to  these,  being 
pari!!)  shaded  by  the  rich  foliage  of  the  palato  vine  ; 
but  in  the  garden  they  are  necessarily  exposed  to  the 
violenee  of  the  sun. 

I  have  tried  both  methods,  and  I  now  never  think  of 
planting  in  the  garden.  How  far  these  remarks  may 
be  applicable  in  your  cliniate,  I  am  unable  to  say  :  but 
I  tli'.nb  that  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  make 
the  experiments  in  your  corn  -nd  tobacco  fields 

GUIXEA    CORA'   i^  a  go„d    fuhsliltite  for 
Grans;  how  can  minitre  be   saved  bp>^t  from 
Sicine     in    Pens    and    at    Distilleries  ? — 
Ji    PLOUGH   MJiKLA'G    ESTJISLISH- 
J\IE,\"r  would  be  prnfilable  in  ..V.  Carolina. 
Burke  County.  (No.  Ca.)   April  2,   1821. 
SiR.^1  enclose  to  you  in  this  letter,  a  few 
seeds  of  Guinea  Corn;  if  you  have   not  seen 
any  before,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
you.     It  is  cultivated  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
state,  for  soiliog  anil  as  forage  ;  it  is  particu- 
larly valuable  to    those  parts  of   the  country 
where  the  cultivated  grasses  will  not  succeed — 
it  is  cultivated  like  Indian  Corn,  but  planted 
closer    toijether,  shoots  out  prodigiously,  and 
may  be  cut  five  or  six  times  in  a  season. 

And  sir,  as  I  am  one  of  those  farmers, 
who  believe  that  the  great  secret  of  farming 
consists  in  an  industriou.«  collection  and  skilful 
application  of  manure  ;  that  the,  first  object  is 
fertility  ;  and  that  any  hint  may  be  useful  that 
is  in  any  degree  calculated  to  hasten,  "  this 
consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished"  by 
those  of  us,  who  depend  on  the  good  genius  of 
the  Plough  for  support ;  I  have  been  tempted, 
by  the  prompt  and  obliging  manner  in  which  in- 
quiries have  been  answered  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,  and  information  solicited  from 
your  numerous  correspondents,  to  request  that 
they  would  state  the  best  method  known  ;  1st 
Of  saving  manure  from  fattening  hogs  .''  2dly. 
Whether  any  good  method  has  been  devised, 
for  saving  manure  from  hogs  running,  at  a  dis- 
tillery ? 

I  feel  a  wish  to  have  these  inquiries  satisfac- 
torily answered,  because  I  have  experienced 
the  superiority  of  manure  saved  from  fattening 
hogs,  over  farm  pen,  or  stable  manure,  when  ap- 
plied to  Indian  corn.  I  last  year  succeeded  in 
saving  5000  cubic  feet  of  manure,  from  80  hogs 
fed  nine  weeks;  but,  as  I  am  convinced  that 
mach  more  might  have  been  saved,  I  need  not 


^0  into  a  detail  of  the  method  then  pursued 
'•y  me — I  have  not  _\et  succeedeil  in  saving 
uianiire,  from  hogs  running  at  a  distillery. 

From  the  encomiums  that  1  have  seen  on 
Burden's  Plough,  I  am  anxious  to  try  it,  and 
wi<h  to  be  informed  whet!  er  they  could  be  pro- 
cured to  the  southward,  say  in  Charleston,  or 
Fayctteville,  and  at  what  price  ?  And  whilst  on 
the  subject  of  ploughs,  permit  me  to  mention, 
that  1  believe  that  the  establishment  of  an 
agency  for  the  manufacture,  an<l  sale  of  im- 
pioveii  ploughs, at  one  of  the  numerous  Furna- 
ces, in  Lincoln  county  of  this  state,  would  con- 
tiihute  inucii  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
in  the  western  parts  of  North  Carolina.  At 
those  Furnaces,  excellent  iron  work  could  be 
made,  the  other  material  is  abundant,  and  I 
hive  no  doubt  such  an  .igency  would  be  profita- 
ble to  the  patentee  or  any  other  good  workman. 
Barnard's  Ploughs,  are  the  best  that  I  have  yet 
used  ;  they  are  Wood's  itnprovement  on  Free 
horn's  patent;  all  who  have  tried  them,  bear 
testimony  to  their  excellence  ;  the  cost  and  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  them,  alone  prevent  their 
being  brought  into  general  use.  You  will  ex 
cuse  the  diffused  and  hasty  manner  in  which  1 
have  written  you  ;  and  accept  my  best  wishes 
for  your  success.     Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
1.  T.  A. 

For  the  American  Farmer. 

MILLET. 

Remarks  on  its  cultivation,  use  and  varieties. 
Srn — If  vou  will  obtain  tor  me  from  K.  Ruf- 
fin,  F.sq.  and  Doctor  Coleman,  specimens  of  all 
the  kinds  of  Millet  Seed,  which  they  mention  in 
the  "  Farmer,"  I  will  sow  them  this  spring,  and 
give  you  their  Botanical  names.  It  is  impossi- 
file  to  be  accurate  by  calling  plants,  similar  in 
nature  by  their  popular  names.  The  Millet  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  "  Panicum  Italicum,"  and 
you  will  find  it  described  in  Rees'  Encyclope- 
tlice,  fully  by  that  name.  And  in  Miller's  Dic- 
tionary, you  will  find  that  a  vast  many  species 
of  the" genera  H ileus  and  Panicum  are  given, 
and  it  is  to  those  that  Miller  refers  under  the 
head  Millet.  Your  Society,  or  Baltimore  Li- 
brary, ought  to  get  the  last  edition  of  Miller's 
Gardener's  Dictionary,  by  Professor  Martin. 

I  am  anxious  to  clear  up  the  confusion  about 
these  seeds.  The  Panicum  Italicum,  is  an  ex- 
cellent grass,  and  should  be  cultivated  at  your 
farm — no  grass  will  produce  so  much  green  (od- 
der as  Millet.  Do  not  sutler  it  to  stand  until 
"  dead  ripe,"  because  the  stalks  will  be  hard; 
but  cut  it  before  the  seeds  are  perfectly  ripe  ; 
after  drying  set  it  up  in  small  bundles  for  a 
day  or  two  in  the  sun,  and  the  sap  in  the  stalks 
will  ripen  the  seeds  ;  then  cut  it  in  a  box  and 
feed  it  thus ;  threshing  out  or  beating  out  the 
seeds  if  you  please,  and  nothing  will  go  further. 
T  :e  seeds  ground  make  admirable  slop  for  cows, 
and  Mr.  Peters  says,  that  when  the  seeds 
are  ground  and  bolted,  the  flour  raised  witli 
yeast  makes  admirable  cakes  ;  and  when  made 
into  mush  and  fried,  it  is  superior  to  fried  corn 
meal  mush.  The  people  of  the  'ancient  dominion* 
will  not  believe  this.  Haifa  bushel  is  the  dose 
for  an  acre,  and  time  of  sowing  is  about  the 


middle  of  May.  I  have  lately  received  Iroin 
Russia,  some  shelled  linck  INiect,  and  when 
boiled,  and  the  water  considei ably  evaporated, 
I  have  found  it  excellent,  eaten  with  milk  or 
with  butter.    Accept  my  respects.         J.  M. 

For  the  American  Farmer. 

CULTIVATION  &   MODE  OF  GATHER- 
ING CORN,  &c. 

Gloucester  County,  (Va.)  April  28,  183L 

Dear  Sir— -Some  numbers  entitled  '  Rural 
Economy,'  having;  lately  been  published  in  your 
paper,  I  ask  permission  to  oHijr  a  few  comments 
m  that  portion  of  them  vvhicli  rela'esto  Indian 
Corn,  as  it  is  a  staple  article  in  our  section  of 
country. 

Having  no  acquaintance  whatever  with  the 
author,  I  could  have  wished  that  he  had  given 
us  something  more  definite  in  regard  to  his  prac- 
tice as  a  cultivator  of  corn,  than  his  '^acknow- 
ledged few  years  experience""— bucanse  his  as- 
sertions and   instructions  differ  in    many    re- 
spects, not  only  from  what  30  years  culture  of 
corn  have  taught  me,  but  from  almost  all  that  I 
have    ever  heard    from  the  old    corn-makers 
throughout  the  tide  water  section  of  the  state. 
Not  that  a  mere   novice  (which  I  am  far  from 
saying  this  gentleman  is)  may  not  sometimes, 
in  a  happy  moment  of  inspiration,  strike  out  an 
invention  which  will  put  to  shame  the  old  plod- 
din"-  practice  of  centuries;  but  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  the  chances  are  considera- 
bly against  it     Now,  whether  the  author  of  the 
numbers  on  "  Rural  Economy"  be  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  writes  more  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, than  for  the  information  of  others ;  or 
an   agriculturist  of    sufficient    experience    to 
teach  others  the  art  of  agriculture,  I  know  not; 
hut  this  much  I  do  know,  that  corn  is  not  a  sta- 
ple article  in  Fauquier,  and  that  it  is  so  in  every 
part  of  Virginia,  from  the  heads  of  our  naviga- 
ble rivers  to  the  sea  board.     I  also  know,  at 
east  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  the  culture 
of  corn,  or  indeed  of  any  other  article,  will  be 
better  understood  and  practiced  where  it  has 
been  cultivated  as  a  staple  production  both  for 
domestic  consumption,  and  for  market,  than 
where  it  has  not  been  used  for  both  purposes.— 
With  these  prefatory  observations,  I  now  tjeg 
leave  to  submit  certain  remarks  on  what  this 
gentleman  says  of  Indian  corn,  and  its  culture. 
In  some  of  his  preliminary  statements  I  en- 
tirely agree;  but  there  ai"e  others  again  which 
I  confess  to  my  shame,  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand.    For  example,  I  perfectly  acquiesce  in 
the  assertion,  that  "on  a  sod  poMtlvely  barren 
at  the  surface,  nothing  can  be   lost  and  much 
may  he  gained,  by  turning  it  under  fi-om  seven 
to  twelve  inchef";  but  how  to  make  this  twelve 
inch  turn  under,  I  know  not.     I  also  think  him 
entirely  right  in  determining  not  to  go  "  into  a 
chemical  analysis  of  water,  air,  light  and  calo- 
ric," but  to  confine  his  meaning  of  the  old  fami- 
liar terms  "sun,  air,  and  moisture"  to '•  these 
natural  elements,  as  they  are  known  to  pre- 
dominate in  our  atmosphere";  for  we  planters 
and  farmers  might  be  at  some  loss  to  recogni/.e 
our  old  acquaintances  in  a  dress  diflerent  from 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to.    What  he 
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can  mean  \iy  "the  grn-vth  of  sjrass  >■  !■<■' ab- 
stract not  ir)juring  that  of  corn"  I  cannot  coiu- 
prehend  ;  because  in  nur  section  of  country  we 
have  always  believed  that  abstracted  grass,  oi 
grass  in  the  abstract  (which  I  presmne  is  pretty 
nnicb  the  same  thinj;)  bad  no  growth  at  all.  In 
his  declaration  that  "  an  army  of  grenadiers,  at- 
tached by  patriiitism  to  its  borne — to  the  en- 
deared land  of  its  nativity,  is  invincible,"  I  am 
very  sorry  that  [  can  by  no  means  agree;  foi 
whether  he  applies  it  to  man  or  corn,  it  is  equal 
1 V  inapplicable.  Many  grenadier  armies  of  corn 
1  have  seen  conquered  in  the  ciiurse  of  my  life 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  proprietors;  and  his- 
tory informs  us  of  numerous  gienadier  armies 
of  men,  that  have  also  been  compelled  to  yield 
to  superior  numbers.  His  next  assertion  seems 
to  me  equally  inadmissible,  without  many  liini- 
tations  or  exceptions.  It  is  this,  "Indian  corn 
is  the  mml  vigorous  plant  inthe  natural  world: 
after  it  shall  have  become  knee  high,  no  wet  des- 
troys— no  drought  kills — no  grass  can  injure 
it."  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm  that  there 
may  not  be  other  worlds  besides  the  natural  one, 
nor  will  I  venture  to  say,  that  if  there  are,  they 
may  not  contain  plants  of  a  still  more  vigorous 
growth  than  Indian  corn;  neither  will  1  deny 
but  that  knee-high  corn  in  Fauquier,  may  be 
capable  of  flourishing  in  spite  of  '.vet,  drought 
or  grass.  But  I  will  positively  assert,  that 
throughiput  the  whole  country  in  Virj^inia, 
where  most  corn  is  made,  not  only  drought  and 
wet,  but  even  grass,  will  often  injure — nay,  en- 
tirely kill  it. 

In  assigning  the  proper  distances  at  which  to 
plant  corn,  the  author  of  "  Rural  Economy" 
gives  only  two — to  wit :  squares  of  4  or  5  feet. 
With  us  the  distances  are  varied  from  5  and 
5i  feet  each  way,  two  or  three  stalks  in  a  hill ; 
to  5|  one  way,  and  every  less  distance  the  nar. 
row  way,  down  to  nine  inches.  When  your 
correspondent  comes  to  speak  of  harvesting  the 
crop,  by  way  of  giving  his  own  mode  the  pre- 
ference, he  undertakes  to  contrast  it  with  what 
he  calls  "  the  customary  way  of  management." 
That/je  must  have  seen  the  mode  which  he  des- 
cribes, 1  can  have  no  doubt,  for  he  does  not 
speak  of  it  as  hearsay  ;  but  I  can  assure  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  /  who  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
corn  country,  and  have  cultivated  corn,  as  well 
as  seen  it  cultivated  for  30  years,  have  never 
witnessed  a  process  similar  to  the  one  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  B.  Our  blades,  instead  of  being 
placed  loose  between  the  stalks,  before  binding, 
are  bound  up  as  fast  as  they  are  pulled,  in  bun- 
dles which  when  dry,  will  require  from  2  to  4 
to  weigh  a  pound.  After  hanging  two  or  three 
days  on  the  stalks,  they  are  collected  at  night 
and  heaped,  or  put  into  cocks,  if  the  weather  be 
threatening.  In  three,  four  or  five  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  they  are  made  up  into  large 
stacks,  where  they  remain,  until  carried  away 
for  use  This  fodder  is  fully  equal  to  the  best 
made  hay,  both  in  smell  and  nutritive  power. 
The  tops  are  cured  with  almost  equal  care.— 
Whether  the  blades  and  tops  thus  managed  cai< 
possibly  be  inferior  both  "in  quantity  and  quali- 
ty" a-  provender  for  stock,  (which  Mr.  B.  as- 
serts,) to  the  same  pans  of  the  corn  plant  ex- 
posed as  Mr.  B.  recom  .ends,  from  the  middle 
of  September,  for  several  weeks"- nay,  often 


'intil  the  last  of  November.  Any  man,  I  thrik 
nay  satisfy  himself,  who  has  ever  noticed  th 
ilifterence  in  smell  and  appearance,  between 
finely  cured  and  well  preserved  hay,  and  that 
bich  has  been  left  in  small  cocks,  badly  put 
ip.  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  until  both  the 
line  smell  and  colour  are  sone.  That  it  m  ly 
i.it  be  worth  the  additional  labour  and  expense 
to  cure  corn  blades  and  fops  as  we  do,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  good  hay,  may  possibly  be 
true  ;  but  that  tops  and  blades  in  the  state  in 
which  they  must  inevitably  be  when  they  are 
both  left  on  the  stalk  and  in  small  unprotected, 
loose  piles  or  cocks,  for  many  weeks,  are  su- 
perior either  "  in  quantity  or  quality"  to  those 
managed  as  we  manage  them,  1  know  to  be  'in- 
true  in  regard  to  nur  country;  although  I  will 
not  say  but  it  may  be  othervvise  in  Fauquier. — 
Another  objection  to  Mr,  B's  method  as  applica- 
ble to  the  country  where  corn  is  relied  upon  as 
one  of  the  cliief  products  for  market,  is,  that  il 
any  of  the  varieties  of  corn  which  we  cultivate, 
is  cut  up  and  put  together  at  any  time  before  the 
shuck  be  dry,  in  such  heaps  as  are  always  made 
in  the  country  where  it  is  the  practice  to  cut  up 
and  stack  the  whole  plant,  the  cob  and  that  part 
of  the  grain  attached  to  it.  will  become  mouldy, 
and  contract  so  disagreeable  a  smell  as  to  be  un- 
saleable. This  often  hippens  when  we  put  up 
our  corn  in  close  houses,  even  where  the  ears 
have  remained  for  several  weeks  on  the  stalks, 
after  both  the  blades  and  the  tops  have  been  ta 
ken  away.  The  centre  of  a  large  bulk  of  corn 
rapidly  thrown  together,  and  suH'ered  to  remain 
until  the  succeeding  spcing  or  summer,  which 
is  the  usual  time  for  selling  throughout  our  corn 
country,  will  often  be  much  injured,  notwith 
standing  the  previous  exposure  of  the  ears  be 
foregathering.  These  facts  are  matters  of  very 
long  experience  to  all  the  old  corn  makers  of 
our  country — without  any  '^  I  will  venture  to 
assert""  about  them.  Still,  if  any  gentleman, 
either  young  or  old,  will  tell  us  something  new 
and  beneficial  in  regard  to  the  culture  and  sub- 
sequent management  of  corn,  which  is  applica- 
ble to  our  own  soil,  climate  and  situation — 
something  too,  that  is  matter  of  well  tried  ex- 
periment, rather  than  of  crude  hypothesis,  we 
shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  him;  otherwise, 
although  he  may  choose  to  take  "theKing's  high- 
ways" for  the  very  benevolent  purpose  of  giv 
ing  us  theoretical  adviee;  we  must  be  excused 
from  regarding  him  as  a  competent  teacher  in 
matters  wherein  according  to  his  own  acknow- 
ledgment, he  has  but  little  experience. 

TUSKARORA. 

The  process  of  IJS'U  C  ULA  TJJYU  GRJISSES, 
or  converting  ARABLE  LiJVU  lA^TO 
PASTURE  by  transplanting  turf :  as  prac 
Used  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain. 

The  arable  land  intended  to  be  laid  down,  being- 
cleaned  and  fallowed  in  the  usual  manner,  a  picre  of 
good  clean  turf  convenienlly  situated  is  selected,  from 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  taken  ;  and  as  soon  as  iht 
ground  is  moist  in  autumn  the  operation  commences, 
with  paring  the  turf  off  ns  t/iin  as  poi-tible,  by  a  plough 
with  a  very  sharp  broud  share,  the  turf  is  thrown  into 
carts,  and  taken  to  the  arable  land,  where  it  is  set  in 
small  heaps,  in  regular  lines  in  the  manner  of  dung; 
ii:  is  then  thrown  about  and  chopped  into  pieces  three 
or  four  inches  square — a  scarifier  is  then  run  through 
the  ground  for  the  purpose   of  levelling   the   cartl 


wheel  ruts  Women  and  children  are  '^hen  employed 
to  turn  the  pieces  of  turf,  with  the  grass  side  up, 
placing  them  in  reguhir  order,  at  aboUt  six  or  eight 
inches  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  and 
as  the  pieces  are  placed,  the  operators  press  them 
down  with  their  feet.  When  the  turf  is  all  placed, 
a  roller  is  run  over  the  ground,  whicli  completes  the 
process  for  the  winter.  In  spring  the  ground  is  again 
rolled— no  heavy  stock  are  turned  upon  the  young 
pasture  in  the  first  season,  but  sheep  are  turned  upon 
it  afler  the  grasses  have  formed  their  flowering  stems. 
These  perfect  their  seeds,  and  deposit  them  over  tlie 
vacant  spaces,  and  in  the  second  season,  the. ground 
s  completely  covered,  by  the  extension  of  the  mother 
plants  and  their  young  progeny.  A  permanent  turl 
of  indigenous  plants  is  formed,  which  neither  sicken 
lor  die  away,  as  is  but  too  generally  the  case  witli 
leeded  pastures  in  the  second  and  third  years.  If  it 
s  wished  to  continue  the  land  in  grass  from  whence 
the  plants  are  taken,  the  turf  is  only  cut  out  in  ribs 
nine  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  the  remaining  tuvf  well 
pressed  down  with  a  heavy  roller  when  the  ground  is 
wtt.  A  top  dressing  of  compobt  manure  is  applied, 
nd  the  turf  unites   in  one  season. 

Ueans  are  sometimes  planted  or  oats  sown  this 
upon  the  transplanted  pasture,  as  a  set  off  to  cover 
the  expens;-,  but  when  a  crop  of  corn  is  taken,  the 
pasturage  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  in  the  first  season, 
and  the  young  pasture  injured.  The  transphnting 
is  generally  done  in  autumn,  and  sometimes  in  spring 
—in  either  case,  attention  is  paid  to  turning  and  press- 
ing tlie  turf  into  the  ground,  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  frost  from  injuring  the; 
roots.  By  the  transplanting  system,  a  permanent 
turf  is  obtained  upon  a  description  of  soil  on  which 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  turf  of  good  grasses 
by  any  other  means  heretofore  practised  in  this  Isl- 
and. 

Note. — Mr.  Blyth,  of  Burnham,  planted  SO  single 
horse  cart  loads  of  turf  per  acre  upon  his  pasture, 
but  the  quantity  must  be  regulated  by  the  mean. 

The  turf  from  whence  it  is  intended  to  take  the 
plants,  is  sometimes  scarified  and  cross-cut  before 
the  paring  plough  is  used.  This  operation  is  effect- 
ed by  an  implement  with  scymetar  tines  -well  -weigfueil, 
but  the  turf  must  be  tender,  the  ground  level,  and 
free  from  stones,  for  this  implement  to  work  with 
proper  effect. 

The  seeds  of  cow  grass,  and  of  some  other  faTor- 
ite  grasses  are  sometimes  sown  upon  the  transplanted 
pasture ;  but  this  is  unnecessary  when  the  indigenous 
grasses  in  the  planted  turf  are  good. 


LILLET. 

When  should  it  be  sown,  and  how  P 

Anne  Ahundel  County,  Maryland,  > 
May  3d,  1821.  { 
Sib, — Millet  has  of  late  been  highly  extolled  and 
recommended  ;  and  particularly  in  a  paper  copied 
into  the  American  Farmer  of  the  16th  March — but, 
without  any  instruction  as  to  the  time  of  sowing,  and 
mode  of  cultivation.  If  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
give  any  detailed  information  upon  the  subject  gen- 
erally, its  publication  in  the  Farmer  would  no  doubt 
o  lige  others  who  may  wish  to  try  it,  as  well  as  my- 
self I'robably  a  later  period  than  the  next  publica- 
tion of  the  Farmer,  would  be  loo  late  for  the  present 
season,  if,  indeed,  that  be  not  already  the  cass.  I 
cannot,  however,  help  expressing  some  surprize,  that 
such  an  extraordinary  useful  plant  as  the  millst  has 
been  described  to  be,  should  not  long  since  have  been 
better  and  generally  known  I  do  not  find  that  Sir 
John  Sinclair  ever  mentioned  it  in  his  Code  of  Agri- 
culture—and the  little  that  is  said  of  it  in  Dr. 
Mease's  Encyclopedia,  is  not  very  recommendatory^ 
but,  if  it  indeed  be  true,  that  it  will  yield,  upon  only 
tolerable  good  soil,  two  and  a  half  to  four  tons  of  pro- 
vender per  acre,  so  excellent  that  all  the  stock  on  the 
fiirm  prefer  it  to  the  best  hay,  we  then  have  found  a 
rami  desideratum  for  ftrmers.  1  am  willing  to  give 
it  a  trial.  "  A  LEAR.N'EK." 
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Directions  /or  raising  Domestic  Fowls,  wirt  remarks 
on  their  habits 

TURKEV'S— Put  them  up  at  night,  examine  them 
in  the  morning,  those  that  are  not  to  lay,  turn  out, 
let  the  others  remain  in  the  house,  feed  them  and  set 
water  by  tliem,  give  them  a  little  straw,  or  litter  ot 
any  kind,  that  they  may  make  themselves  a  sort  of 
nest  If  they  lay  before  dark,  turn  them  out  to  dust 
themselves.  The  eggs  put  in  a  box,  or  basket,  where 
they  will  not  be  liable  to  be  shook  :  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  take  them  out  one  by  one,  and  turn  the  part 
of  the  egg  that  was  upwards,  down,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  yellow  from  cleaving  to  the  side  of  the  esg. 
When  they  want  to  sit,  which  you  may  always  know, 
they  will  be  on  their  nest  at  night ;  then  have  large 
nests  made,  so  high  that  they  cannot  see  each  other  ; 
let  the  ground  be  quite  level  and  smooth  where  lhe> 
are  fixed,  put  about  a  peck  of  stable  manure  in  cacli 
nest,  next  the  ground,  and  plenty  of  the  finest  hay  or 
straw  you  can  get— on  that,  give  them  19  or  20  eggs, 
feed  and  water  them  every  day,  and  add  fresh  straw 
or  hay  to  their  nests  two  or  three  times  a  week— it  is 
well  to  look  at  them  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  see 
that  tliey  are  all  in  their  place— they  are  apt  to  go 
two  on  a  nest,  if  they  are  not  attended  to-  They  gen- 
erallv  go  to  sitting  within  a  few  days  of  each  other— 
it  is  bad  to  have  them  to  hatch  at  different  times— 
when  tliiy  hatch,  and  for  a  week  after,  they  require 
particidur  attention.  Sit  patiently  with  them,  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  as  long  as  they  will  eat,  and  call  them  all 
the  time,  in  order  to  rouse  them,  for  they  arc  shepy 
things  at  first ;  feed  them  with  corn  meal  made  wet, 
put  a  little  black  pepper  in  it  to  give  tlicm  an  appe- 
tite; any  thing  of  a  hot  nature,  such  as  onion  tops, 
pepper  grass  cut  very  fine,  and  mixed  with  the  meal, 
is  very  good  for  them,  and  learns  them  to  eat — they 
require  less  water  than  other  fowls.  When  they  get 
to  be  about  a  fortnight  old,  they  are  apt  to  get  lousy  j 
when  that  is  the  case,  grease  with  a  little  hog's  lard, 
the  lop  of  their  heads,  under  their  throats,  and  in  their 
quills,  and  perhaps,  in  a  few  weeks  after,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  same  operation  ;  this  may  be 
done  in  dry  weather. 

MUSCOVY  UUCKS— Ueqnire  a  place  where  they 
can,  undisturbed,  go  in  and  out  to  lay  their  eg^i. 
■U'hen  they  sit,  they  come  out  every  morning  early, 
to  get  a  plenty  of  corn  and  water  ;  they  return  to 
their  nests,  and  you  see  no  more  of  them  until  nest 
morning.  They  will  bring  the  young  ons  out  to  look 
for  food— they  want  feeding,  and  water  in  a  shallow 
vessel,  that  they  may  not  drown  themselves,  and  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  rain  ;  in  a  short  time  they  will 
learn  to  go  to  a  coop  made  with  tobacco  sticks,  which 
ought  always  to  have  victuals  and  water  in  it — at  first 
they  eat  but  little  ;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  have  it  whenever  they  please,  that  they  may  eat 
often. 

OEESE — Make  as  many  nests  as  you  have  geese 
so  high  that  they  cannot  see  each  other  before  they 
begin  to  lay  their  eggs.  Keep  them  up  until  they 
lay  an  egg  or  two,  after  that,  they  will  of  their  own 
accord,  go  to  the  same  place  to  lay — take  the  eggs  in 
the  house  every  night,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  room 
in  a  box  of  bran,  and  a  cloth  put  over  all— mark  the 
egg,  that  you  may  know  the  oldest  to  sit  first.  When 
they  hatch,  keep  the  young  ones  in  a  small  place  ; 
say  planks  set  up  on  edge,  so  as  to  form  a  pen,  until 
they  get  strong  enough  to  follow  the  geese,  which  will 
be  in  about  ten  days  ;  then  they  require  but  little  feed- 
ing, provided  they  can  get  plenty  of  grass  and  water 
put  them  up  every  night  for  fear  of  a  rain— While 
they  remain  in  the  pen,  have  it  moved  from  one  place 
to  another,  that  they  may  have  fresh  grass  -  feed  them 
very  often  with  corn  meal,  made  quite  wet— keep  water 
by  them,  in  a  wide,  shallow  vessel.  Eggs  of  every 
kind  should  be  kept  free  from  grease. 

Give  chickens  as  much  as  they  can  eat  ;  keep  them 
out  of  the  rain,  grease  them  whenever  they  get  lousy  ; 
keep  the  henhouse  clean,  and  keep  good  nests.    A.  S. 


MANGEL-WURTZEL.-Anotheb  View  of  it. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

The  "Farinei"  of  April  29th|  contains  very 
high  coramendatTons  of  the  Mari'rel-fVurtzel— 


niy  experience  has  led  me  to  a  result,  respecting: 
this  root,  widely  different  from  that  to  whicli 
you  and  others  have  arrived.  In  the  spring  of 
1819,  I  procured  a  five  doll.nr  box  ofCobhet'.s 
garden  and  field  seeds,  from  New-York,  whicli 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  labelled  Alan- 
gel-H'urtzet.  Having  read  much  of  this  root, 
I  assigned  a  rich  spot  in  my  garden  for  a  tho- 
rough trial  of  it.  The  seed  came  up  well,  and 
the  plants  grew  rapidly — from  the  Knglish  ac- 
counts, I  expected  a  number  of  successive  cut 
tings  of  the  leaves,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain that  the  growth  of  tops  was  not  luxuriant 
enough.  1  would  have  obtained  two  or  three 
cuttings,  but  my  misfortune  was,  that  1  could 
not  find  an  animal  on  my  farm  that  would  eat 
them.  I  was  much  chagrined  at  the  unexpected 
refusal  of  my  cuttle  to  eat  this,  so  far  fetched 
and  far  famed  fodder.  But  nothing,  not  even 
hunger,  would  prevail  on  them  to  swallow  a 
single  leaf.  1  had,  therefore,  only  the  gratifi 
cation  of  ascertaining,  as  a  matter  of  abstract 
speculation,  that  the  JNlangel-VVurtzel  will  pro 
duce  more  than  one  crop  of  tops  in  a  season. 

The  roots,  when  fully  grown,  disappointed 
iny  expectations  almost  as  much  as  the  tops  had 
done — but  not  in  the  size  ;  for  they  weighed 
trom  an  half  pound  to  fourteen  pounds  each. 
My  stock,  with  the  exception  of  one  ungainly 
looking  calf,  shewed  a  decided  distaste  for  them, 
while  they  eat  carrots,  Swedish  turnips,  and 
potatoes  greedily.  As  I  was  assured  by  books, 
that  the  Mangel-Wurtzel  contained  a  great 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  (which  I  suppose 
must  be  indicated  by  the  (aste,)  I  resolved  to 
allow  an  appeal  from  the  unfavourable  decision 
passed  on  this  root  in  my  barn  yartl,  to  my  own 
table;  desiring  to  satisfy  myself  whether  they 
would  be  good  for  cattle,  supposing  they  would 
eat  them.  But  here  the  former  decision  was 
affirmed  ;  for  I  never  tasted  a  more  insipid  ve- 
getable. The  palate  certainly  can  detect  hard- 
ly a  perceptible  portion  of  sugar  in  them,  though 
it  is  discovered  in  such  quantities  by  Sir  flum- 
phrey  Davy's  chemical  analysis.  I  now  con- 
clude, as  you  may  well  suppose,  that  1  had 
satisfactorily  proved  the  inutility  of  the  Man- 
gel-Wurtzel crop  :  and  I  confess,  myconfidence 
in  information,  derived  from  agricultural  trea- 
tises, was  considerably  shaken. 

I  do  not  send  you,  sir,  an  account  of  this  un- 
lucky Gxperiiiient,  expecting,  or  desiring  to 
weaken  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Mangal- 
VVurtzel,  resulting  from  the  experiinents  and 
opinions  of  such  men  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
Mr.  Cooper  and  yourself — I  wish  only  to  excite 
inquiry  on  two  points.  1st. — Whether  ther'- 
is  not  a  spurious  kind  of  Mangel-Wurtzel,  of 
which  even  Cobbet  might  have  vended  the 
seed.  And,  2d. — Whether  this  root  can  be 
grown  as  advantageously  iu  Massachusetts,  as 
in  the  more  southern  states.  If  the  kind  I  rais- 
ed, should  prove  a  valuable  crop  here,  it  will 
teach  at  least  one  farmer,  not  to  place  too  much 
reliance  on  one  or  two  experiments,  however 
apparently  decisive. 

The  seed  I  sowed,  resembled  the  common 
beet  seed,  but  was  smaller.  It  precisely  answer- 
ed the  description  Cobbet  gives  of  it.  1  he  roots 
grew,  the  greater  part,  out  of  the  ground  ;  espe- 
cially those  that  grew  large ;  and  were  of  a 


considerably  lighter  red  than  the  common  beet. 
Your's,  respecfully, 

JOHN  W.  HUBBARD. 

(Forcester,  (Mass.)  May  3d,  1821. 

Occasional  Extracts  to  the  Edi'.tr. 

RUTJi-DAGJi, 

KEEPS  WELL  AND  IS   I'RODUCTIVE. 

Extract  ttj  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated 

PoHT-ToBAcco,  April  2>,  1821. 
Sin:  As  various  opinions  have  prevailed  relative  to  the 
product,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  time  the  Ruta 
Uaga  will  keep  sound — I  have  it  in  my  power  to  state 
that  of  all  vegetables,  they  are  least  liable'to  injury 
during  the  winter,  1  have  ever  saved.  I  have  at  this 
date,  20  or  30  bushels  as  sound  as  they  were  at  the 
time  they  were  taken  from  the  gronud,  which  was  a 
few  days  before  Christm.is,  and  after  the  very  se- 
vere frost  we  had  in  December.— I  sowed  for  them  on 
the  29th  June  last,  on  rather  a  stiff  soil,  originally 
very  poor  ;  after  covering  the  ground  with  stable  ma- 
nure, and  ploughing  it  twice,  not  very  deep,  and 
harrowing  once— they  were  once  worked  with  the 
common  hoe,  and  thinned  the  width  of  it,  the  tops 
were  given  to  the  cows  from  the  time  the  root  was 
Well  set  in  the  ground,  until  they  were  gathered  The 
product  was  more  than  at  the  rate  of  400  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  the  turnips  large.  When  they  were  taken 
from  the  ground,  they  were  permitted  to  remain  se- 
veral days  encountering  pretty  severe  frosts,  and 
were  then  put  in  heaps  of  fifty  or  sixty  bushels,  and 
covered  with  whe.^t  straw  and  earth.  These  were 
from  seed  purchased  in  Baltimore  of  Mr.  Casey.— I 
also  sowed  on  the  same  kind  of  ground,  seed  from 
the  Ruta  Baga  set  out  in  the  spring,  on  the  first  day 
of  August,  and  at  the  same  time  some  common  turnips. 
The  latter  were  uncommonly  fine,  the  others  not  worth 
gathering,  although  the  tops  are  luxuriant  I  have 
seen  hogs  and  horses  eat  the  Ruta  Baga  after  refus- 
ing the  common  turnips.  I  believe  either  would  have 
been  still  better  had  they  been  sown  on  the  fifteenth 
of  June,  or  indeed  earlier  ;  for  the  greatest  growth 
in  the  roots,  was  from  the  last  of  September  until 
frost,  or  after  the  tops  had  nearly  ceased  to  grow.— 
We  must  have  seed  of  the  preceding  years  saving,  as 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
maturity  in  proper  time  from  roots  planted  in  the 
spring.  D.  J. 

For  the  Jlmirican  Fanner. 

Varieties  of  COrtJV',  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

FuANKLiN,  (Missouri)  March  3,  1821. 

Sib — My  motive  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  my 
addressing  you.  If  I  could  in  any  way  promote  the 
good  -work,  you  are  now  engaged  in,  I  would  do  it 
with  pleasure. 

I  lately  observed  by  your  address  in  the  paper,  that 
you  wished  to  procure  the  varieties  of  corn,  that  are 
cultivated  in  the  U.  States,  and  seeds  or  roots  of 
trees,  plants,  &c. 

OF  CORN.  The  varieties  here, are  1st.  The  com- 
mon kinds  of  field  corn.  2dly.  The  Mandan-corn, 
from  the  Indian  village  of  that  name.  It  is  very  early, 
and  is  generally  planted  in  gardens.  I  have  lately 
heard  that  a  crop  of  it  was  gathered  at  Council 
Bluffs,  and  the  produce  of  one  acre  was  120  bushels. 
3dly.  The  Pop-corn,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called ;  this  is 
very  prolific,  and  bears  bunches  of  ears,  tier  above 
tier  i  and  I  think  that  it  might  be  coltivated  to  advan- 
tage and  saved  by  cutting  it  up  near  the  roots,  in  the 
manner  that  Stock-corn  is  used  in  Kentucky. 

4thly.  Stock-corn,  bears  a  long  slender  ear,  and  is 
dried  for  feeding  cattle,  without  divesting  it  of  its 
ears. 

Sthly.  Broom-corn,  and  Chocolate-corn,  or  Holcus 
Bicoler.  This  corn  might  with  proper  management  be- 
come an  article  of  much  benefit,  it  is  used  by  the 
first  settlers  of  this  quarter  of  the  country,  instead  of 
chocolate,  and  is  a  good  substitute.  The  preparation 
is  simple.    I  will  if  you  desire  it,  give  you  the  re- 
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C8i|>;  tor  making  it  ♦  li  might  very  well  be  introdu- 
ced in  the  manufacturing  ot  Chocolate,  and  be  a  sav- 
ing of  much  expense  in  tUe  purchase  of  cocoa-nuts. 

OF  MILLET. — We  have  three  varieties,  and  they 
are  worthy  tlie  attention  of  the  experimental  farmer. 

OUR  COFl-'KE-Nlir  TREE,  is  a  tall  forest  tree, 
ihi  t  arrows  on  the  Missouri  bottoms,  on  the  alluvial 
lands  of  Kentucky,  on  the  -Mississippi  flats,  and  else- 
where. It  is  a  beautiful  tn-e,  and  would  be  highly 
ornamental,  as  well  as  useful.  The  Nut  was  used 
by  the  first  settlers  m  Kt mucky  in  place  of  Coffee  — 
1  tried  it  by  way  of  experiment,  and  thought  it  very 
good 

The  Ilnney  Locust  exudes  a  gum,  not  inferior  to 
Gum  .\rabic  fdriiiuny  us-s.  I  made  a  trial  of  it,  but 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  possesses  any  medical  virtues, 
although'!"  think,  the  qualities  of  the  Gum  Arabic, 
are  rather  nutral.  The  Honey-Locust,  grows  very 
large  here. 

The  Catalpa  and  the  Creeper  that  find  a  place  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Eastern  States,  grow  spontaneously 
here,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  With  us  the 
Creeper  adheres  to  the  trunks  of  our  overgrown  trees, 
and  scatters  its  gay  flowers  to  the  passing  wind. 

Dwarf  Plum-trees,  grow  near  this,  on  I'rairie  land, 
the  fruit  is  said  to  be  sweet  and  agreeable.  Early 
grapes  grow  there  also  Natural  plums  are  pltnt), 
and  of  several  varieties.  Gooseberries,  &.C.  &c.  grow 
in  great  abundance. 

Of  Mint,  we  have  a  great  varietv,  some  with  peculiar 
fragrance,  and  if  I  can  find  a  suitable  mode  of  con- 
veyance, I  will  endeavour  to  procure  and  send  you 
such  seed,  as  may  be  in  my  power* — and  in  any  wise 
calculated  1o  promote  your  useful  purposes. 

Vours,  &c.  SAKAIl  BELLA  DUNLOP 

*  The  rceipt  and  seed  will  be  thankfully  received 
and  usefully  employed  by  the  Editor. 

From  the  Vermmt  Veomurt. 

A  NEW  SORl   OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

As  I  was  on  my  way  to  Boston,  in  October, 
1817,  an  acquaintance  of  mine  tolil  me  that  a 
man  in  Bedford,  by  the  name  of  Porter,  had 
raised  that  year  a  new  sort  of  corn,  th;it  vva 
early  and  large.  Our  corn  having;  been  cut  off 
by  the  frost  for  two  or  three  years,  I  uasan.\ious 
to  embrace  an  opportunity  to  get  an  earlier 
sort,  and  t\\y  eight  rowed  corn  .vas  so  unpro- 
ductive, I  did  not  choose  to  plant  it,  and  ha 
not  for  many  years — I  therefote  called  on  Mr. 
Porter,  who  took  me  into  his  corn  house,  vvhert 
he  shewed  me  the  most  handsome  bin  of  con 
I  ever  saw.  The  ears  were  large  and  bri«;ht 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long  ;  and  there 
were  from  ten  to  eighteen,  but  generally  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  rows  ori  an  ear.  Mr.  P.  told 
me  that  it  was  a  fortniiiht  earlier  there  than  the 
little  eight  rowed  Canada  corn.  I  Bought  about 
three  pecks  of  it ;  apart  of  it  in  the  ear  to  show 
its  quality.  I  gave  away  several  quarts  of  it  to 
my  friends  on  my  way  home.  On  the  28th  day 
of  May,  1818,1  planted  a  piece  of  grouted  con- 
taining eighty-four  rods  by  exact  measure- 
ment, with  some  of  said  corn.  1  furrowed  my 
ground  about  Sf  feet  apart  one  way  ;  1  then 
took  yard  manure,  that  was  carried  out  anrl  laid 
in  a  large  heap  the  fall  before,  and  spread  it  a 
along  in  the  furrows  ;  I  then  took  a  horse  and 
plough  and  turned  the  furrows  back  on  the 
manure;  I  then  put  three  kernels  in  a  bill,  anil 
planted  the  bills  about  20  inches  apart,  w hid 
made  it  about  twice  as  thick  that  way  as  the 
other.  It  grew  very  large,  and  was  admired. 
"  I  nevor  saw  the  like,"'  was  the  general  expres 
siou  of  all  who  noticed  it.  horn  of  my  neigh 
bors  wished  me  to  ascertain  the  quantity  tiMt 
grew  on  that  piece   of  ground,  which  1  have 


done  as  nearly  as  I  could  with  convenienct-.  In 
September,  I  picked  for  seed  the  first  ripe  ears 
all  over  the  piece,  and  traced  up  just  20  ears 
in  a  trace,  and  160  traces,  which  produced  3200 
ears.  I  have  since  shelled  out  a  greater  part  oi 
it,  and  calculated  the  remainder  with  which  I 
lave  shelled,  and  find  the  whole  to  amount  to 
28  bushels.  The  fore  part  of  October  I  gather- 
ed the  remainder,  and  bad  it  husked  out  in  one 

vening,  and  laid  it  in  a  heap  in  my  corn  house  ; 
and  the  next  day  we  picked  it  over,  and  that 
which  was  then  sufficienlly  dry  to  put  into  the  bin, 
we  measured  in  a  basket  which  holds  2  J  bushels 
of  ihelled  corn,  and  had  26  baskets,  which  we 
judge  would  be  as  much  or  more  than  26  bush- 
els of  shelled  corn,  which,  together  with  23 
hels  of  seed  corn,  makes  54  bushels;  and 
we  concluded  that  the  part  we  refused  to  put 
into  the  bin  was  equivalent  to  t!ie  lour  rods 
which  the  piece  of  ground  contained  over  ball 
m  acre — and  by  the  cobs  about  in  the  field,  wc 
judged  that  the  hens  and  turkeys  had  devoured 
!•  or  5  bushels.  I  therefore  concluded  that  the 
whole  product  was  as  much  as  at  the  rate  of  one 
linndred  and  sixteen  bm-lieh  to  the  acre. 

It  being  a  good  season  for  corn,  doubtless   I 

bould  have  bad  a  large  crop  if  I   had    planted 
my  old   sort ;  but  I   presume  not  so  much  bv 

nore  than  one  quarter — this  I  ascertained  by 
planting  some  side  by  side,  and  found  its  pro 
(luce  to  be  less  than  the  new,  by  more  than  one 
quarter.  Finding  this  new  sort  of  corn  to  be 
so  valuable  an  acquisition,  and  wishing  to  have 
it  propagated  as  much  as  possible,  i  saved  a 
large  quantity  of  it  for  seed  ;  and,  that  there 
iiiigiit  lie  a  small  beginning  of  it  at  least  in  eacli 
(own  III  (he  state,!  took  150  ears  ot  it  last 
October,  and  carried  them  to  Montpelier,  that 
'he  me.  .bers  of  the  legislature,  who  live  so 
remote,  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  it,  might  each  of  theiii 
take  an  ear.  SALMOJ^  UUITON. 

Cavendmh,  CVt.)  Feb.  15,  1819. 


now  TO  PRESERVE  SQUASHES. 

U.xford,  Chenango  County,  f  JV*.   F.J  7 
.t^-P-R/i,  29th,  I8,il.     i 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  melon  seeds,  and  have  planted 
some  of  them  yesterday.  In  answer  to  your 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  of  securing 
squashes  from  the  frost,  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, I  state  to  you,  our  general  practice.  Soon 
after  the  vines  are  dead,  the  scjuashes  are  re- 
moved and  placed  under  cover,  m  an  out  house, 
or  barn,  wherein  they  are  suffered  to  remain, 
until  \ve  are  apprehensive  of  a  frost,  and  then 
•  e  remove  them  to  a  dry  cellar,  secured  from 
"lost,  where  we  place  them  on  boaids.  Thoy 
.ire  to  be  put  down  on  the  boards,  singly,  and 
not  heaped  together:  in  this  way,  we  preserve 
tlie  acorn  squash  until  March,  and  the  pUMipkiii 
jiitil  February.  If  tlie  cellar  is  not  perfectly 
ree  fioin  trost,  the  squashes  ought  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a  layer  of  straw. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
G.  VANDEiiLYiS. 


iSALlIMOKE,    viciV   ■(  -    IbJl. 

RYE/ro)u  the  Mediterranean. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir, — A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Farmer,  wishes  to  know  what  has  become  of 
the  remarkable  rye  which  was  growing  upon  my 
farm  three  years  ago,  and  of  which  an  account 
was  published  in  Niles'  Register,  and  other 
papers.  For  the  information  of  your  correspon- 
dent, be  pleased  to  state,  that  after  two  at- 
tempts, which  but  partially  succeeded,  to  m;ike 
it  a  winter  graiti,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that 
it  will  answer  much  belter  as  a  spring  crop, 
and  shall  keep  the  produce  of  about  an  acre  anil 
a  half,  which  was  sown  in  November,  and  con- 
sequently much  winter  killed,  for  seeding  with 
the  next  spring. 

Respectfully,  Your's, 

E.  S.  THOMAS. 


U'lMl^  J'^iiS^kii^liia 


BALTIMORK.    FRlUW,    .MAY     11,    1821. 

PUlUEb   CUiiltENT. 

Flour,  from  the  wagons,  S'  ^Ti— H'hisket/,  from  do 

23  to  24  cts  per  gal.— //n^,  per  ton  18  lo  gl^—  Utratc,  ' 

to  S8  Wheat,  White  8u  to  »5  els— lieu,  do  75 
8J— Coi;n,  j3a  otcls. — Kye,  35  to  37 — Otiis,  wharf  Z\i 
a  25  cenis  -Barley,  25  lo  30  per  bushel — Cod  fish, 
per  quintal,  wholesale  S-3>  reiail  ditto  ^4 New- 
England  JBtans  per  bushel,  j^l  12^ — ditto  J'eas, 
7 a'  cents— Plaster  in  stone  b^  per  ton— do.  ground, 
SI  33  per  barrel,  oli  cents  per  bushel,  ^S  per  ton — 
New  Orlea'!3  '^u^ar  g;  50  t'  lU— MuscovaUo.do  g,7 
50  to  9  :i.5— Americun  fV/ute  Lead,  §12  5U— Groond, 
do-  >^13  a  M—Unsetd  011,73  cts— Fealhers.i'J  to  iS 
cts-  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  62J  to  75  c^-s— Shad, 
new  S6  -  HerTi7,gs,%2  te  2  2.;,  ileclining-Fine  Salt, 
45  per  lOU  bushtls— Ground  Alum  I'o  46  to  48— Sti 
L-bes  50— Cadiz,  3H  to  40--retai  do.  Turks'  Island, 
75— Ca'iz  aitto,  60— Live  Ciuue,  5  to  g5  50-  Jieef, 
prime  pieces,  8  to  10  cents.  -  corn  .6'tey,  /  cents— 
.^iutton,  8  to  10  cts— //ams,  lu  to  12  cts  Middlings,  H 
te  l'>  cts— Butter,  Xo-to  ^5  cts-Eggs,  i2i  cts  (lieenc, 
8  to  10  cts.pr  lb.-  Tar,8i  ^<J-rurpentine,'i,l  87^10 
■IS;  Pilch.  S^i:  Rosin,  common  .-I,  bright  do  §3  per 
barrel  —Vanush,  25  cts— Spirits  turpentine,  3.j  cts  pep 
gal--C<.«™,  good  Upland,  2  lo  1^  cts.  very  duil- 
/iice  3  a  3  J  cts.-  ship  and  fl  .oniig  Planh,  gi-S  to  27. 
.Shiiigles,hei.^i,  o;-.  o.i,,i3  to  -li  p.  M-— '>nA- wood, 
g4    50,  Htckortj,  B' 

to.  »> ,  —  fjocr.  uo.  u'l.  ui  v-'ji-A  _ 

Jlil- 


per  cord Clover     a;  e-u    ©u — 

Am  Orchard,  gr^.ss  do.  g  ,-Eng.  do.  do.  or  Cocksfoot 
do.  '^H,— Herds  do  §3- */">",  per  bushei  '  "  '  ' 
let  do  ift—Lucern,  62  cents  per  lb  — 6'Ti.ee(  Scented 
rental  grass,  1-^0  Cents  -  Trc/oil,  50  cents  per  pound 
—/iuta  Bagti,  c  s~Mangle  It',  tzel,\7o  centspec 
pound- CnAia^c-  seed  2  to  0  dolls,  per  pound— Co«/i. 

flower,    75  to  100  cts.  per  oz. sprnig  Tares,  8    per 

bushel— /'eas,  25  to  37i  cts  per  quart— short  orange 
Carrot,  12*  cts— Parsnip,  12^  cts  — Xe((Hce,  25  cents 
—Raddish,  \2i  to  20  c\.s- Beet  2o  cents- -feroco/i, 
31  to  100  cts.— Cucumber,  37  to  50  cts  per  oz.— 
Turnip  seed,50  to  125  cts  per  lb  — Chicory,  75  cts.per 
per  pound— fldpe.  12^  cents  do-large  Arrslerdam 
Cabbage  for  cattle,  -'5  cents  per  oz- Irish -Furz  or 
«'«!«,  S2  per  pound— Bush  and  Pole  Beans,  6A  to  25 
cents  per  quart- New  York  premium  Ploughs  of 
sizes  from  7  to  ^16- -Box  Churns,  8  to  g9— i(ri« 
Machines,  10  to  SH-Bennet's  broad  cast  Machine 
for  sowing  Clover,  Turnip,  and  Grass  Seeds,  ?>^^— 
E.TpanUing  Cvltivator.s,  ^\ 5— Post  Jlugurs,  S  to  S9 
-Flexible  Tubes,  lo  relieve  cattle  when  hoven  or 
choaked,  with  gags,  the  pair  ^5- Corn  Shelters,  20 
to  ^25— Turnip  Scoops,  50  cents  each  —large  2  horse 
Connecticut  Ploughs,  iron  mould  boards,  5611 — do.  do. 
wood,  10$  -small  Ploughs,  do.  §7  50. 

Tobacco,  Eastern  Suore,  first.  3  .m  to  5  50— Poto- 
mac, 3  50,  to  7— Patuxeni,  5  to  7— Wagon,  common 
5  to  7— fine  8,  to  12  50-  Yellow,  none. 

Cj"  No  sales  of  Virginia  Tobacco  since  last  report- 
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Oforijniutns  niminm  sua  si  bona  noriiit 
.Is'r'icolas." Vino. 


Vol   III. 


y.ALT\.MOUE,  ¥\11D.1X,  iSlAX  18,  \8^i. 


Num.  8. 


AGIIICULTURE. 


Ispecies   oppressed   cl;uly    by   the  miseries  of  pcnn 
may  h.-ive  the  s-.imc  con.sohilion.  Tliere  is  no  spt-c" 


rtn  .iildress  deliTered  before  the  Massachusetts  .?^ric;(/-  slavery  Morse  tli.in  tliat  wlncli  men  impose  upon  tlirm 
tural  Society  at  the  lirighton  Cattle  Show,  Oc/oisr pfl^'cs  in  yieldinpc  «'liollv  lo  tlie  ffuiJance  of  cu.stom 
\7th,  1820.— By  R.  SulHvan.  land  llie  narrow  prc-jndices  which  it  engenders. 

An  eminent  writer  has  said  that  a  farmer  mm/  bei     "  '^  ^  fundamental  prinriple  of  g-ood  and  profitable 

cnished  bt{  the  -im'^-ht  of  his  o-a'ii  riches.     The  meaning-j''"''''^'""'.''y>  "'*'  ""  '""■'e  l^nd  sli.mld  he  laid  out  for 


of  the  author  is  exemplified,  in  the  disproportion  of 
so  many  of  our  farms  to  the  capital  of  the  cidtivator 
and  to  the  number  of  his  labourers.  In  surveyinsjthe 
ag-ricultural  districts  of  our  commonwealth,  we  look 
in  Vain  lor  the  evidence  of  that  intelligence  and  en". 
terprise  which  the  world  has  been  willing  to  ascribe 
to  the  character  of  New  England  men.  Those  of 
our  countrymen,  who  are  eng-a.^ed  in  other  pursuits, 
, appear  to  have  a  higher  claim  to  the  distinction 
which  these  qualities  bestoiv.  Not  that  farmers  are  a 
meaner  race  of  men,  or  that  they  are  incapable,  of 
as  great  efforts  as  other  classes  of  our  citizens.  But 
they  have  chosen  to  display  the  energy  of  their  char- 
acter in  every  thing  rather  than  in  the  appropriate  la- 
bours of  husbandry.  And  when  we  are  heard  to 
boast  of  the  intelligence  of  the  community  of  farmers 
in  Massachusetts,  we  are  not  to  be  understood,  and 
we  say  it  with  regret,  as  speaking  of  iheir  proficien- 
cy in  their  professional  art  They  appear  to  shr'nk 
with  diffidence  from  the  task  of  a' scientific  and  tho- 
rough cultivation. 

The  disproportionate  size  of  our  farms  is  an  he- 
reditary evil.  And  the  errors  and  prejudices  which 
have  .accompanied  it,  for  se^-eral  generations,  are 
deep  rooted.  The  injurious  influence  of  these  reach- 
es to  the  leadin.g  and  most  obvious  principles  of  cood 
husbandry.  How  many  of  our  farmers,  to  obtain  a 
greater  produce,  prefr  to  extend  their  imperfect  cul- 
tivation to  a  large  surface  rather  than  to  cultivate  a 
less  surface  well !  In  the  former  case  less  skill  is  re- 
quired, and  less  perfection  in  the  implements.  How 
few  think  it  important  whether  their  kine  be  of  an 
improved  or  of  an  ordinary  breed  !  With  their  ex- 
tensive pastures,  it  is  thou.ght,  the  dairy  m.iy  be  as 
cheaply  supplied  from  a  greater  number  of  indifTerent 
animals  as  from,  a  smaller  number  of  a  better  quali- 
ty. Then,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  c.ittle  are 
sometimes  left  to  subsist  on  the  old  fog  of  the  ample 
fields  until  the  snow  falls,  and  occasionally  browse  in 
the  woods.  When  the  storms  of  winter  have  driven 
the  cattle  to  the  fold,  the  numerous  herd  are  put  on 
a  stinted  allowance-  not  always  of  F.nglisli  hay  nor  of 
root?      In  some    instances  the   farmer  will   liave   ac 


cultivation  than  the  farmer  can  till  in  the  most  skil- 
ful and  thorough  manner.  Wherever  there  is  a 
crowded  population,  the  husbandman  may  be  com 
Uclled  to  seek  his  subsistence  within  the  limits  of  a 
few  acres.  The  resources  of  art,  whicli  he  must  call 
to  his  aid,  are  alike  open  to  all  whether  they  possess 
more  or  less  l:.nd  — and  whether  they  inhabit  districts 
more  or  less  populous — nor  are  these  resources  less 
valuable  in  the  one  case  th.an  the  other;  so  far  as  res- 
pects the  general  treatment  of  the  soil,  and  the  great 
object  of  increasing  its  productiveness.  If  five  acres 
under  faithful  management  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
subsistence  for  a  family,  shall  we  be  permitted  to  say 
that  a  hundred  of  equal  quality  can  do  no  more  >  If 
it  be  said  that  a  refined  and  thorough  cultivation  in- 
volves an  expense  which  absorbs  the  profit,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  skilful  farmer  often  not  only 
obtains  a  comfortable  support  from  the  produce  of  a 
few  acres,  but  is  enabled  from  the  surplus  of  his  earn- 
ings 10  add  progesslvely  to  his  little  territory,  and  to 
become  opulent  It  may  be  objected,  th.at  a  result 
like  this  cannot  be  expected  without  a  preparatorv 
acquisition  of  science— without  much  care  and  miirii 
reflection  in  the  choice  of  means.  But  on  what  other 
terms  is  success  to  be  expected  in  any  other  calling 
or  pursuit  .'  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  the  common 
operations  of  a  rude  husbandry  are  Itborious,  and 
that  the  farmer  only  adds  to  his  burdens  by  p;.rmit 
ting  his  attention  to  be  occupied  by  whatever  is  new, 
that  comes  recommended  as  an  improvement  he  will 
learn  how  to  make  the  same  labour  more  productive- 
he  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  expi-rience  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  wisest  practical  men,  who  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  to, led  in  vain  in  their  endeavours  to 
improve  the  art  of  husbandry— nor  to  have  had  any 
other  aim  than  to  ascertain  the  means  of  procuring 
the  greatest  profit  from  their  labour, 


irct  them  .'  The  reasiui  in  favour  of  receiving  ilieni  at  a 
riiture  period  by  our  posterity  will  be  no  other  than 
■nay  be  urged  tor  the  adoption  of  them  now- it  is  — 
that  they  are  the  result  of  careful  and  r  peated  ex- 
periment, and  that  their  utility  is  established. 

We  are  a  highly  privileged  people,  in  as  much  as 
with  all  the  rich  resources  of  a  new  country,  we  m.ay 
avail  ourselvfs  of  the  science  and  experience  of  the 
old  world.  ()jr  yeomanry  are  proprietors  of  estates, 
which,  under  skilful  management,  would  entitle 
them  to  rank  with  the  wealthy  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. We  enjoy  a  free  intercourse  with  every  por- 
tion of  the  world,  whence  any  useful  knowledge  mav 
be  derived— and  our  husbandmen  have  not  onlv  capa'- 
city  to  judge,  but  opportunity  to  gain,  whatever  any 
other  country  can  now  offer"  to  give  variety  to  ou';- 
culture,  or  improvement  to  our  husbandry. 

Considerations  like  these  ought  to  check  all  un- 
reasonable distrust  of  what  is  new.  They  furnish  suf- 
ficient reason  for  keeping  the  mind  open  to  convic- 
tion—and for  (raining  it  to  a  habit  of  liber.al  inquirv. 
I  here  is  no  question  hereof  the  tru'li  of  abstract 
speculations.  But  only  how  fur,  what  has  been 
found  profitable  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries by  experiment  and  long  use,  may  be  beneficial  to 


I'armers  are  overcautious  in  admitting  innovations 
on  their  practice,  and  discover  loo  much  of  a  jealous 
reluctance  to  examine  the  documents  by  which  the 
utility  of  these  mtiy  be  fully  proved.  No  one  doubts, 
that  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  support  and 
comfort  of  man  in  civilized  lifi;,  have  had  their  origm 
comphshed  his  aim  if  the  cattle  survive  the  winter  '''  ''iflerent  periods,  and  that  at  first  they  were  not  as 
Not  to  go  rrore  into  detail  it  is  appar.nt,  that  as  his  Perfect  as  we  now  find  them,  but  that  they  have  ad- 
Jiusbandry  is  detective  in  its  great  principle,  it  must  l^'^'"^"-"''  ^^^P  ^.v  step,  through  pro.gressive  stages.— 
be  defective  tlirougiiuut  His  opinions  and  practice  |  ^"i"  ^^'"  ''  ^'^  questioned  that  improvements  now 
are  derived  from  Ins  ancestors  His  own  habits  have  known  to  be  valuable,  have  sonetimes  been  loop  pre- 
given  to  them  additional  force.  He  may  then  unafTect- iP-"'''''  '""^  tendered  to  the  acceptance  of  mankind  be- 
edly  wonder,  that  other  methods  should  be  thought  ]'<"''=  their  merit  has  been  admitted.  Their  authors 
preferable  to  those  to  which  he  is  accustomed  — and ■'"■'.^  \inve  perished  with  the  reputation  of  visionary 
listen  With  indifii-rence  and  distrust,  to  statements,  1™^""''"  '"•""'^''ited  reputation,  as  unpropitious  tij 
which  demonstratively  shew,  that  his  practices  arel*'^"^  interests  of  society,  as  unjust  to  the  individuals. 
erroneous  and  against  his  true  interests.  He  may  be  Who,  looking  back  on  the  past,  will  hesitate  to 
an  eye  witness  of  the  results  of  a  neighbour's  better  lagree,  that  our  posterity,  will  gather  from  the  same 
directed  labours-notice  the  richer  products  of  his 'fi.-lds  five  fold  more  tlu^n  th/ present  generation  ' 
improved  soil -his  finer  breed  of  animals— and  be  led  ■  And  luwisthis  to  be  accomplished;  by  what  means  ' 
by  his  cvnosity  to  examine  the  various  implements  jit  we  iook  to  Europe  ;  lo  England  especially  ;  we  find 
einployed  by  the  scientific  cultivator,  and  go  away  there  the  necessary  means  in'  use.  It  is  to  be  effect- 
wit  i  the  belief,  that  a  pain  and  prudent  farmer  has  ed,  nut  so  mii.-.h  byan  increase  of  labour,  as  byamure 
nothing  lo  learn,  but  should  steaddy  pursue  the  ijudicious  applcat.on  of  it,  with  the  aid  of  improved 
beaten  track  of  his  ancestors.  Should  his  better  implements.  Ir  wliatever  respects  the  husbandry  of 
reason  suggest  the  probar.de  utility  of  a  new  experi- JEimland  is  preferable  to  that  of  our  own  couniry- 
ment  the  momentary  impulse  towards  innovation  island  there  can  be  no  di.ubi  it  is  so  in  many— some  fu 
checked  by  nsing  fears  The  disadvantages  of  hislture  L'en^ratlon  of  our  people,  perhaps  wiser  than  the 
present  condition,  whatever  th  ym  v  i^i ,  h  v  become  !p.-,e.n, '.vill  a-.uredly  adop,  t  ese  proHtable  methods 
.lamiliar  and  are  easily  borse.     Toe  humblest  of  our 'of  the  Bngiish  farmer.     Why  then  should  we  now  re- 


A  reference  to  the  history  of  agriculture  in  the 
land  of  our  progenitors,  will  shew',  that,  as  much  as 
the  farmers  of  that  country  now  excel  us  in  the  art 
at  a  period  so  late  as  that  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  English  in  this  country,  our  common  roots  and 
fruits  were  not  cultivated  in  England— a  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  land  had  been  subjected  to  tillage 
—numerous  herds  and  flocks  overran  the  territory-- 
and  almost  the  whole  country  presented  nothing  (o 
the  view  but  an  alternation  »f  pasture  and  forest  A 
Uaron  of  the  realm,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  enjoy. 
ed  fewer  of  the  substantial  comforts  of  life  than  a  re- 
putable  farmer  of  the  present  day.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  advant.age,  which  a  knowledge  of  the  po- 
tato, and  the  modern  m-thod  of  ciiltivatin.g  it,  gives 
to  the  farmer  of  our  times  over  a  p  rson  iii  the  same 
class  in  the  rei.gn  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  England. 
The  produce  of  one  acre  of  this  root,  carefully  cul- 
livated,  w.ll  sustain,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  ten  per- 
sons It  would  require  but  one  faithul  labourer  to 
manage  with  proper  care  ten  acres  wjih  a  crop  of  the 
potato  Thus  by  his  labour  alone  a  hundred  persons 
might  be  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  the 
time  mentiimed. 

If  a  half  century  ago  it  had  been  said  tliat  there  re- 
mained to  be  kniwn  nothing  which  could  be  tuinrd  to 
profitable  ase  in  agriculture,  there  is  no  one  here  pre- 
sent tliat  could  n>!t  bear  testimony  to  the  absurdity 
of  the  assertion  ;  nor  would  hesitate  to  say,  thai  it 
ivas  presumptuous,  and  against  reason  Would  it  not 
be  as  absurd  to  speak  thus  of  the  future  .'  Science  is 
coiitinually  eng,aged  in  enriching  this  art  Comm,  rce 
is  even  furnishing  new  materials  for  experiment  ;  it 
not  only  transports  the  products  of  one  country  to 
another,  for  consumption,  hut  for  propa.i;ation.  U  not 
only  brings  us  from  abroad  vegetable  productions  be- 
fore unknown,  but  the  knowl.-dge  of  their  uses,  and 
the  methods  of  their  cultivation. 

[  I-'or  what,  let  me  ask,  are  our  times  more  distin- 
Iguished,  than  for  the  zeal  and  success  with  whicli 
all  science  is  appli,  d  to  practical  usi  s  .'  The  chemist 
the  mineralogist,  the  botanist  and  the  maihamei.eian 
are  fellow  labourers  with  the  praciical  fiirmLr  anlihe 
manufacturer  Vain  and  unprofitable  theories  no 
longer  engross  the  attention  of  men  of  science  It 
can  no  longer  be  said,  as  formerly,  that  an  activi  .>,id 
feverish  imagination  is  as  dis' mguishing  a  in<rk  of 
a  philosopher  is  of  a  poet.  Hhilosopiiers  are,  in  our 
days,  business  men. 
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There  ;ire  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe  assocla- 
lions  of  distinguished  persons,  united  not  only  for 
the  purpose  ot  encouraging  the  researches  and  re- 
warding llie  useful  discoveries  of  ijcnius,  but  fur 
iiihering'  sucli  discoveries  invo  the  world  under  the 
sanction  of  their  pitronige,  and  l»r  iuviting  and  en- 
rnuraging- tlie  public  to  avail  of  them.  Societies  for 
the  same  purposes,  not  inconsiderable  in  number, 
exist  also  in  our  own  country. 

Cultivators  of  the  soil  may  confidently  anticipate 
an  enlargement  of  their  resources,  not  only  by  the  ra- 
pid improvement  of  the  art,  but  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  t+ieir  products.  New  staples  will  find  their 
■w.ay  into  New  Kiigland,  as  they  huve  done,  from  time 
to  time,  clsewliere  Cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the 
south,  now  worlh  forty  millions  a  year  to  the  United 
States,  was  not  a  n.ilive  of  the  country.  The  grape, 
which  yields  the  great  staple  of  France,  was  not  in- 
digenous, nor  was  tlie  olive  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
M.issachusetts,  within  a  few  years,  has  acquired  an 
invalu:ible  stock,  in  the  Merino  sheep  To  tiiose 
who  know  tlieir  intrinsic  worth,  it  will  not  be 
tliou^^'ht  presumptuous  to  say,  that  they  Will  ere  long 
yield  us  our  most  valuable  staple.  VVhetlier  we  con- 
sider the  aluindancL-,  the  fineness,  or  the  beauty  of 
their  fleece,  they  are,  in  all  these  respects,  a  gain  to 
our  country,  the  history  of  the  prevailing  prt-ju- 
dice  against  the  animal,  were  it  not  too  delicate  a 
suliject  to  touch  upon,  is  too  recent  not  to  be  ge 
nerally  known.  The  remembrance  of  the  Merino 
mania  will  soon  cease  to  bring  up  painful  associa. 
tions,  and  we  sliall  be  better  disposed  to  believe, 
what  is  di  monstraoly  true,  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Spain  for  a  gp-ut  source  of  future  wealth.  After 
the  tuHpo-mania,  or  rage  for  tulips,  had  subsisted 
three  years  in  Holland,  from  1634,  during  which,  it 
took  entire  possi-ssion  of  that  sober  people  the  Dutch, 
and  ( ngrossed  in  a  single  town  a  capital  o!  four  ^nd 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  it  subsided,  and  left  the 
tulip  to  be,  as  it  has  ever  since  continued,  the  fa- 
vorite flower  of  the  Hollander-  And  may  we  not 
hope  that  the  Merino  sheep,  possessing  to  much  more 
substantial  merit,  will  ere  long  become  a  universal  fa- 
vourite in  .Massachusetts? 

Discov  ries  and  inventions,  the  use  and  benefit  of 
whicli  are  familiar,  are  not  always  duly  valued,  be- 
cause we  are  not  always  aware  how  ditferent  woulri 
be  our  condition  without  them— would  we  bring  dis- 
tinctlv  to  view,  a  state  of  society  less  improved  than 
that  of  our  own  day,  and  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ant upon  a  less  advanced  stage  of  the  useful  arts,  we 
should  be  more  inclined  to  look  forward  with  inter- 
est upon  every  prospect  of  new  acquisitions  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge  and  means  of  enjoyment.  We 
have  seen  how  important  a  rank  the  modern  farmer 
of  England  with  his  skill  and  resources  would  have 
held  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  who  had 
preceded  him  from  two  to  three  centuries.  We  must 
not  forget  that  he  deserves  also  to  be  considered  as 
in  advance  of  the  husbandman  of  our  own  country. 
Were  it  not  so,  how  could  he  subsist  and  support 
the  heavy  burdens,  which  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  ins  country  have  imposed  upon  him  ?  Not  less 
than  half  his  income  is  absorbed  by  taxes— the  grisat 
extension  of  the  manufactures  oblige  hiin  to  pay  dear 
for  labour,  and  the  average  prices  of  the  provision 
markets  are  not  so  great  as  those  of  our  own.  Uu 
der  all  these  disadvantages  he  maintains  Ins  inde 
pendence.  He  is  enabled  to  do  so  by  adopting  im 
proved  labour-saving  implements— by  forcing  the  soil 
to  its  full  capacity  of  bearing— by  assiduous  attention 
to  the  accumulating  of  manures -b)^  proper  measures 
to  prevent  their  waste— and  by  a  judicious  applica- 
tion of  them— by  raising  root  crops,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  for  his  cattle— and  by  an  admirable  system  of  or- 
der,  economy,  and  neatness,  in  every  branch  of  hus- 
bandry. 

In  no  country  of  Europe,  we  have  said,  are  the 
same  class  of  cultivators  so  amply  endowed  with 
lands  as  the  husbandmen  of  Massachusetts.  The 
burdens  of  our  government  are  so  light,  that  they 
are  scarcely  more  felt  than  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Tlie  four  millions  of  acres  in  Massachusetts 
would  sustain  a  popvUation  from  a  million  to  a  million 
and  a  half— and  just  in  proportion  as  our  products 


incieas:?,  there  will  rise  up  mouths  to  consume  tlicm. 
Were  the  labours  of  the  cultivators,  or  the  larg,- 
farms  in  Massachusetts,  confined  to  such  portidns  of 
land  as  their  m>.':ins  would  enable  them  to  husba>id  in 
a  skilful  and  f.uthful  manner,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  one  third  part  of  the  land  now  employed  in  til- 
lage would  yield  as  great  products  as  are  objaneil 
from  the  whole  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  far- 
mer may  thus  increase  the  value  of  his  farm  tliree 
fold.  The  story  of  a  Swiss  farmer  to  the  same  point, 
although  it  may  be  thought  more  properly  to  belong 
to  the  pages  of  the  Almanack,  than  to  a  discourse  on 
an  occision  like  the  present,  1  may  be  allowed  to 
state  in  substance,  as  aflbrding  a  good  practical  le: 
son.  The  person  alluded  to  had  portioned  in  succe; 
sion  three  daughters,  with  a  quarter  part  of  his 
farm  to  each.  As  his  territo-y  tnus  diminished,  lie 
redoubled  his  effirts  and  employed  additional  art  and 
care  in  his  cultivation,  and  thus  kept  up  his  crops  to 
the  samd  aggregate  amount  each  year,  even  when 
there  remained  to  liim  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  land 
which  he  originally  possessed. 

As  an  agricultural  community,  our  progress  in 
improvement  cannot  be  great  until  the  science  ol 
breeding  and  the  .art  of  keeping  cattle  is  better  un- 
derstood J  until  we  attach  a  broader  signification  to 
the  word  mnniire -that  great  aliment  of  agriculture, 
extending  it  so  as  to  embrace  a  composition  of  earths 
and  every  species  of  vegetable  refuse  and  animal  ofial, 
as  well  as  the  litter  and  dung  of  the  stable  -  nor  until 
ploughs  and  other  implements  arc  adopted  superior 
to  those  now  commonly  used.  It  has  been  ascertain- 
ed by  an  accurate  instrument  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  there  is  a  difference  in  ploughs  of  the  same 
size  and  weight,  in  reg.ard  to  the  power  required  for 
the  draft,  amounting  to  from  rtuo  to  six  lumdred  fur 
cent.  It  is  doubted  whether  the  knowledge  of  such 
a  diiTerence,  or  indeed  of  any,  is  known  Kenerally  to 
our  husbandmen  or  whether  it  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered in  the  purchase  of  the  implemenu  Kvery 
farmer  complains  of  the  expense  of  labour.  Tliis 
discovery  will  enable  him  to  dispense  with  half  or 
perhaps  two  thirds  of  his  team  in  one  of  the  most  la- 
borious operations  of  the  farm.  It  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  state,  that  in  one  of  the  northern  coun 
lies  of  England,  it  had  been  the  universal  practice  to 
plough  with  six  horses,  until,  on  the  institution  of  a 
periodical  ploughing  match,  the  old  ploughs  were  in 
a  short  time  laid  aside,  and  new  ones  on  an  improved 
construction  substituted.  It  was  soon  found  that  two 
horses  could  accomplish  the  same  work  which  with 
the  ploughs  before  in  use,  it  had  required  six  horses 
to  perform.  How  important  is  such  a  discovery  to 
the  farming  interest! 

(To  be  continued. J 


Ji  «Vew  Theory  of  Agriculture,  in  which  the 
nature  of  Soils,  Crops  and  Manures  is  ex- 
plained i  ntanij  prevailing  prejudices  are  ex- 
ploded. And'  the  application  of  Umps,  Gyp- 
sim,  Lime,  Chalk,  Sfc.  Is  determined  on  sci- 
entific principles,  by  VV.  Grisektiuvaite. 
CHAPTER  I. 
Introduction.  Origin  of  Agriculture.  Its  pro- 
gress. Necessity  of  fixed  principles.  The 
want  of  them  a  great  cause  of  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  Agriculture.  On  germina- 
tion. 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  as  in  the  infancy 
of  man,  knowledge  of  every  kind  is  almost  en- 
tirely and  necessarily  restricted  to  particulars- 
it  is" after  long  and  repeated  observation  :  after 
careful  and  accurate  comparisons  only,  that  the 
mind  is  led  to  generalize  facts  :  and  to  classify, 
and  systematize  those  general  facts,  is  the  high- 
est species  of  exertion  of  which  the  human  in- 
tellect  is  capable.  By  the  multiplication  and 
extension  of  these  systems,  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation may  every  where  be  accurately  marked  : 
the  advance  of  manners,  and  the    arts  being 


simultaneou-*    with   that   of    philosophj'.     And 
that  period  of  human  existence  may  bp  pronoun- 
ced the    most   pprf-ct,  when  the  speculations, 
and  conciusions  of  phil()S')p'iv  are  carried  from 
the  cIospt>>  of  Hie   loariieij   to  ejiplain,  and  im- 
prove the  practica'  os;unonvof  civil  life.     The 
;;radatioiiS  here  noticfd  .tr'!  m:t  la  with  remark- 
abl  ■  slowness.     Long  intervals  elapse  before  ob- 
>ervation  is  succeeded   by  philosophical  reflec- 
tion, and    a   still  longer  ti  ne  i.itervene-i  before 
the  deductions  of  phyiosophv  become  the  guides 
of  mechanical  exerti-m.     These  tr.iths  are  no 
where    more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the 
progress  of    \-,^ricultural   kuowlcd;;e.     At  first, 
supplied  by  the  bounty  ot  naturt",  min  content- 
edly ;;iitherod  what  wa^  spontaneously  produc- 
ed ;  he  ate  of  the    fruits   of  the  field  with  the 
saini»    incurious   sitisfaction  that  he  drank    of 
the  rivers  that  ran  through   them.     E.tperience, 
however,   w«uld   soon  teach  li'in  that  such  sup- 
ply was  precarious  ;  that  heaven  had  furnished 
him  with  muscular  powers  not  only  calculated, 
but  evidently  designed,  for  habits  of  industry; 
that  the  good  tilings    of  this  life  were  to  be  the 
rewards  of  exei  tion  :  he  would  discover,  that 
though  nature  had  done  much,  yet  she  had  left 
nuch  to  do;  and  instead  of  finding  all  her  oper- 
ations   succeeded     by  unchanging  results,  he 
would   witness    vicissitudes    winch    interfered 
witli  his  comforts,  and  failures  which  sometimes 
might  threaten  his  existence  :  in  fine,  she  would 
have  seemed  to  have  scattered  die  means  of  res- 
cuing those   operations  from  contingency,  for 
the  particular  purpose   of  giving  him  employ- 
ment in  their  recollection.     In  the  prosecution 
of  this   eoiployment  he   would  feel  himself  in- 
terested in  the  processes  of  vegetation — in  re- 
moving obstructions,  and  providing  auxiliaries; 
these  would  stimulate  research,  which  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  where   principles  are  first 
investigated,  accident  would  supply  knowledge 
which  reason  could  not  confer — but  Knowledge 
so  acquired   would    be    extremely   limited,  it 
would  just  reach  the  boundaries  of  his  wants— 
an  increase  of  which  would  impel  him  to  fresh 
observation,  and  consequently  to   fresh  know- 
ledge.    Thus  agriculture  originated,  and  thus  it 
advanced  ;  even  at  the  present  day  it  consists 
of  operations  little  understood  in  principle,  and 
processes  adopted  fro-n  no  better  authority  than 
traditionary  sanction  :  tradition    that  furnishes 
o-eneral   precepts  where  particular  instructions 
are  required  ;  that  tells  what  is  to  be  done  every 
where,  and  on  every  occasion,  which  can  be  done 
in  a  few  places  only,  and  for  singular  purposes, 
with  any  prospect  of  success. 

What  has  been  thus  transmitted  to  as  imper- 
fect, it  becomes  us  to  endeavour  to  complete— 
and  we  may  derive  consolation  in  the  attempt 
from  the  consideration,  that  those  operations 
and  processes,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  nature, 
are  subject  to  immutable  laws — and  to  investi- 
gate immutable  laws,  to  trace  back  constant  ef- 
fects to  unchanging  causes,  and  to  observe  the 
gradual  formation  of  organized  matter,  are  pur- 
suits really  delightful  because  they  are  rational 
— interesting  because  they  furnish  fresh  proofs 
of  intelligent,  beneficent  design,  to  enlarge  the 
scheme  ot  piety ;  and  useful,  because  they  afford 
practical  knowledge  to  improve  the  condition 
of  man.     It  is  the  last  consideratioB  that  is  roost 
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niporiiiht  at  the  present  moment.  Tlie  im. 
mensc  increase  in  the  population  ot'thiscnuntrv. 
and  the  certainty  th\t  nil  other  countries  are 
rising  rapidiv  to  the  same  condition,  render  it 
necessary  that  every  exertion  should  be  made 
to  improve  the  prodiirtiveness  of  the  soil  ;  to 
ohviatethe  lialiilitv  to  failure  ;  and,  conseqijent- 
ly,  to  make  the  supply  ;is  certain  as  the  demnnd 
is  constant.  This  citn  he  eR'ertcil  in  no  other 
way  than  that  of  cotuluctins  the  husincss  of  ag- 
riculture upon  fixed  principles,  for  when  meti, 
unaided  by  such  a  cuide.  allow  the  success  o( 
the  future  to  depend  solely  on  the  experience 
of  the  past,  such  success  will  be  precarious,  and 
disappointment  will  be  frequent.  A  thousand 
continp;ences  may  interpose  to  baffle  industry, 
and  defeat  hope.  These  will  ar^se  out  of  the 
disturbing  causes  which  incidentally  accompany 
every  operation  of  nature.  To  be  secure,  the 
operation  must  be  well  understood. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  immutability  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  an  encour.i^ement  to  promote 
the  investipalion  of  physical  phffino-nona,  so  it 
mar  be  necessary  to  explain,  in  this  place,  hou 
far  our  investigations  can  extend,  and  what  i\re 
the  limits  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass.  Ev- 
ery attempt  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to  dis- 
cover first  causes,  has  ended  in  disappointuicnt 
— the  first  springs  of  action,  the  priniuni  mobile 
of  nature,  are  inscrutable  to  human  sense  ;  and 
imagination  speculates  in  vain  when  unassisted 
by  observation--happily  for  man  his  well  being 
here  is  independent  of  such  knowledge.  It  is 
sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  the  materials  oi 
this  globe,  which  he  inhabits,  will  ai  t  ujiou  each 
other  in  a  particular  manner  under  particuhir 
circumstances  :  the  manner  and  the  circumstan- 
ces are  the  considerations  with  which  it  is  more 
immediately  important  for  him  to  become  ac- 
quainted. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  vegetation  from  the 
germination  of  the  seed  to  the  expansion  of  thi" 
flower,  and  in  examining  the  several  substance^ 
formed  duiiiig  the  period  of  growth, it  will  no' 
be  necessary  to  cunsider,  whether  vjtaiitv  pos- 
sesses laws  peculiar  to  itself,  or  modifies  those 
laws  to  which  inert  matter  is  subject  :  these  are 
questions  that  may  alibid  much  interest  to  the 
physiologist,  but  nre  not  essential  to  the  practi- 
cal farmer.  To  know  that  particular  plants  do 
generate  particular  substances,  and  that  the  ma- 
terials from  which  those  substances  are  to  be 
generated,  must  be  presented  to  tlie  plant  in  a 
particular  manner,  is  ali  that  is  required  for  tht 
business  of  agriculture. 

Some  writers  on  this  subject  have  contended 
for  the  inutility  of  knowing  how  manures  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  vegetaliles,  as  if  the  know 
ledge  of  an  operation  could  contribute  notliing 
to  the  successful  management  of  it;  and  yet  u, 
every  other  art  s'lch  a  knowledge  is  anlentl^ 
desired,  and  seduloiialy  cultivated,  jn  agricultur 
they  are  cuiitcr.ted  to  aOmitthat  manures  assist 
vegetation,  and  neither  trouole  themselves  t 
ascertain  what  they  understand  by  vegetables, 
or  manures.  Thi;  vulgar  notion  is,  that  every 
kiiiij  of  refuse  matter  is  manure,  and  that  tilt 
growth  of  ail  vegetables  is  promoted  by  it.  Iri 
the  course  of  tins  i-s>ay  I  shn.ll  endeavour  to 
prove  the  absurdity  of  sucii  a  uotion,  and  point 


(Mit  the  impediments  it  has  thrown  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  improvement. 

Having  shown  that  agriculture  originated  in 
the  necessity  of  man,  that  its  progress  has  been 
indebted  to  the  same  cause  as  its  origin,  and 
that  its  present  state  is  highly  impeifect,  I  shall 
proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  vegetation 
iroin  the  incipient  ch:'nges  which  take  place  in 
the  seed  during  germination,  to  the  completion 
of  fructification,  and  the  reproduction  of  a  new 
seed  ;  in  the  course  of  which  consideration 
much  iniportant  variety  of  matter  will  become 
developed,  that  will  at  once  be  interesting  to 
the  speculative  enquirer,  and  useful  to  the  ope- 
rative agriculturist. 

A  seed,  if  kept  in  a  situation  free  from 
moisture  will  undergo  no  change  whatever — 
perfectly  dry  air  being  incapable  of  producing 
liny  action  among  its  constituents,  or  of  form- 
ing any  combination  with  them.  Moisture  is 
not  only  one  of  thus  great  media  through  which 
chemical  changes  are  ellected,  but  is  also  that 
which  facilitates,  and  perhaps,  is  equally  indis- 
pensible  in  the  operation  of  vegetation.  There 
are  also  recorded  many  tacts  which  seem  to 
justify  the  conclusiim,  that  a  seed  expnsixi  to 
moisture,  and  secluded  from  air,  will  remain 
many  years,  and  probftldy  generations,  without 
alteration,  they  having  been  found  in  situations 
in  the  earth  where  it  is  almost  certain  they  must 
lave  laid  for  several  centuries.  Seeds  which 
lave  been  discovered  under  these  circumstances 
iiave  lost  nothing  of  their  original  properties, 
nor  are  they  less  disposed  to  germination  than 
other  seeds,  when  placed  in  situations  favoura- 
iile  to  that  process.  This  is  a  singular  fact,  and 
becomes  mon'  surprising  when  it  is  stated,  that 
^eeds  so  buried  in  the  earth,  are  not  entirely 
secluded  from  air,  nor  deficient  in  that  degree  of 
temperatui-e  necessaiy  forgermination.  What 
the  circumstances  are  that  resist  it  are  imper- 
lectly  known,  and  have  never  yet,  that  I  re- 
1116;!  her,  been  satisfactoiily  assigned  by  any 
writer  on  the  suoject.  Thompson  imagines  the 
cause  to  be  referable  to  the  absence  of  air,  but 
this  is  rendered  impstibable  since  the  inter- 
slices  between  the  particles  of  earth,  at  any 
lepih  below  its  surlaci'  must  necessarily  be  filled 
either  with  air  or  water.  At  a  certain  depth 
the  diminution   of  temperature    would  be  ful 


rational    plan   for    preserving  seeds,  and   thoss 
roots  which  vegetate  like  seeds 

We  have  here  seen  what  circumstances  may 
prevent  germination,  and  are  thereby  indirectly 
led  to  a  knowledge  of  those  which  will  promote 
it. 

A  seed  exposed  to  moisture,  atmospheric  air, 
or  any  air  containine;  uncombined  oxyjen  ga-, 
or  oxygen  in  astnte  of  we;ik  union,  and  a  t'^m- 
perature  above  thirty-two  of  Fahrenheit,  under- 
iroes  a  series  of  changes  "hich  appear  easily 
explicalile  on  chemical  principles,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  will  explain  the  uses  of  a  soil 
to  germination.  If  a  soil  be  too  retentive  of 
moisture,  or  be  so  situated  as  to  receive  too 
much  of  it,  it  will  acquire  heat  with  remarkable 
slowness,  and  the  seeds  committed  to  it  will  b© 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  air,  and,  con- 
sequently, will  vegetate  either  with  great  fee- 
bleness, or  that  process  will  be  completely  in- 
terrupted, and  a  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
the  seed  will  ensue.  If  too  dry,  germination 
will  be  irregular.  But  if  they  be  placed  in  a 
well  attempered  soil  the  process  will  proceed 
wiih  vigour.  Hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  the 
combined  influence  of  moisture,  air,  and  heat, 
independent  of  soil,  that  occasions  tlie  first 
cliiinge  in  a  seed. 

If  a  seed  which  has  been  immersed  for  some 
hours  in  water,  be  surrounded  by  a  definite 
quantity  of  confined  air,  it  will  soon  be  disco- 
vered that  the  seed  has  effected  an  alteratioii  in 
such  air,  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  having  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  united  to  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of 
the  seed,  and  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
emitted  exactly  equal  in  bulk  to  the  oxygem 
gas  consumed.  This  process  has  a  very  strik- 
ing analogy  with  that  of  combustion,  inasmuch 
as  a  combustible  body  is  hereby  changed  into  a 
produ?t  of  combustion,  by  being  saturated  with 
oxygen  gas,  during  which  saturation,  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  beat  is  extricated  ;  the  extri- 
cation of  the  heat  may  be  easily  ascertained,  if, 
instead  of  experimenting  on  a  few  seeds,  a 
thermometer  be  introduced  into  a  heap  of  bar- 
ley when  placed  on  the  couch  of  a  malt  house, 
during  the  process  of  germination. 

This  germination  of  heat,  and  loss  of  carbon, 

s  accompanied  by    very  important  changes  in 

the  seed  itself.     In  the  cerealia,  starch  is  the 

adequrt'eto  explain  the 'difficuit'y.     Perhaps  tlielsulistance  which  composes   the  principal   part 


compression  of  the  seed  by  the  weight  of  incuin 
bent  earth,  may  also  be  one  causa,  as  we  know 
from  some  experiments  ot  Sir  James  Hall,  thai 
sucii  compression  is  capable  of  preventing  the 
extrication  of  an  elastic  gas,  even  when  its  elas- 
ticity IS  assisted  by  considerable  beat  :  and  the 
cause  capable  of  preventing  the  extrication  of  a 
jas  under  such  circumstances,  may  also  prevent 
ts  formation,  and  if  no  gas  be  formed,  no  ger- 
nination  can  take  place.  These  facts,  and  ob 
>ervations,  may  furnish  the  agriculturist  with 
mucn  useful,  practical  information— I'hey  sug- 
st  the  propriety  of  examining  the  nature  of 
tlie  interior  of  those  hills  which  are  sometimes 
required  to  be  levelled,  in  order  to  discovei 
whether  they  contain  the  unimpaired  seeds  ul 
<tny  plants,  whose  cultivation  it  is  not  desirable 
to  pr.jinote  :  they  also  serve  to  explain  tiie  ex- 
iiaustless  production  of  particular  kinds  oi 
weeds  in  certain  lands,  and  point  out  the  most 


f  the  seeds,  and  starch,  when  deprived  of  a 
small  proportion  of  its  carbon,  is  converted  into 
a  substance  resembling  sugar  in  many  of  its  pro- 
perties. Inileed  it  seems  to  consist  of  sugar 
combined  with  a  mucilaginous  matter.  This 
change  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  germin- 
ation, for  starch,  being  insoluable  in  water,  fur- 
nishes no  nutriment  to  aid  the  development  of 
the  radicle,  and  plumula  of  the  seed,  until  it 
pass  into  the  state  of  sugar. 

It  is  probable  that  nature  has  provided  the 
cotyledons  of  plants  with  starch,  rather  than  su- 
u-ar,  from  its  being  less  liable  to  spontaneous 
alteration.  8olubility  is  an  essential  property 
of  all  substances  that  assist  vegetation,  and  is 
not  confined  to  germination  only,  but  is  equally 
ndispensible  in  every  after  stage  of  vegetable 
life — a  truth  of  great  practical  importaooe,  and 
one  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  more 
tully  hereafter,  when  treating  on  manures. 
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The  changes  that  tlie  seed  is  here  stated  to 
undergo,  are  not  only  such  as  chemistry  ex- 
plains, hut  alsD  such  as  chemistry  would  leaii 
us  to  expect.  The  constituents  of  starch,  and 
the  proportion  of  them  are  as  follows  : 
Carbon  4.'3  55 

Oxyo-en  49.63 

Hydrogen         0  77 
whilst  those  of  suo;ar  are 

Carbon  42.47 

Oxygen  50.63 

Hydrogen  69 
hence  it  is  ohvious,  that  the  ahsfraction  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  carbon  from  the  former  wdl 
leave  a  substance  not  only  composed  of  the 
same  constituents,  but  in  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portions as  they  exist  in  the  latter  ;  and  what  is 
effected  here  hy  ^germination,  may  be  produced 
hy  other  processes  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chem 
ist,  as  was  first  proved  hy  Kirchoff,  and  has 
since  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  numerou 
experimentalists.  The  small  excess  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  contained  in  the  sugar  may  be 
readdv  explained,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  doctrine  of  chemists,  namely,  that  wa- 
ter is  a  body  composed  of  those  two  constitu- 
ents, for  the  proportion  of  those  excesses  is  al- 
most precisely  such  as  to  form  water  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  combination  of  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter with  the  starch  equal  to  both,  would  furnish, 
agreeably  to  that  theory,  the  elementary  defi 
ciencies. 

I  have  here  stated,  that  the  constituents  of 
the  seed  have  undergone  such  a  change  in  their 
proportions  as  to  produce  a  soluble  out  of  an  in- 
soluble compound,  and  that  this  change  has  been 
effected,  principally,  by  the  agency  of  oxygen 
gas,  through  the  medium  of  water.  That  the 
result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  oxygen  gas,  is  de- 
monstrable by  a  very  simple,  and  yet  decisive 
experiment.  If  seeds,  instead  of  being  mois- 
tened -.vith  common  water,  be  immersed  for  a 
short  time  in  water  impregnated  with  oxymuri 
atic  acid  gas,  such  seeds  will  germinate  much 
taster  than  before  ;  and  to  this  practice  recourse 
is  sometimes  had  in  order  to  make  delicate,  ex- 
otic seeds  germinate,  which  refuse  to  do  so  in 
this  climate  under  common  circumstances.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious;  oxygen  gas  is  present- 
ed to  the  seed  in  a  condition  better  fitted  for 
combining  with  its  carbon  than  that  which  it 
possesses  in  atmospherical  air. 

As  moisture,  oxygen  gas,  and  heat  are  favor 
able  to  germination,  so  liglit  is  unfavorable  to 
it.  This  arises  from  certain  rays  which  furm 
part  of  solar  light ;  those  rays  have  been  called, 
from  the  property  they  possess,  deoxyilizing. 
and.  consequfiitly,  as  the  name  imports,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  combination  ot 
oxygen  with  other  substances,  and,  therefore 
must  resist  that  disposition  to  union,  which  is 
necessary  in  germination.  Hence  the  reason 
why  seeds  require  to  be  covered  by  the  soil,  aud 
why  the  process  of  malting  is  conducted  most 
rapidly  in  the  dark  ;  and  hence,  probably,  the 
reason  why  the  sun's  ray  extinguishes  fire. 

Although  light  acts  unfavourably  to  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed,  yet,  when  the  plant  is 
formed,  it  becomes  a  powerful  agent  in  assist- 
ing its  giowtn,  so  much  so,  that  without  light  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  nut  a  single  tree 


i^ould  arrive  at  maturity;  and  without  light  llo-v- 
srs  would  be  det^titute  of  colorific  beauty,  their 
^ra't'Tiil  aroma  wouM    bp  lost,  an  1  t'li'ir  infl:i'n- 
niil-iility  destroyed.     Hitherto   I   have  consider- 
d  the  progress  of  gei;nination   no  farther  than 
t!ie  changes  which  are  pro.luccd  in  f'^e  constit- 
uents of  th.e  seed,  but,  if  we  Ciirry  our  examina- 
tion a  little  furtiier,  we  shall  see  that  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  such   change,  is  the  ''x- 
tension  of  the  plumula  and  radicle,  the  former  of 
which   is  desiijned  fo  become  the  stamen  of  the 
plant;  the  pillar  fo  sustain  its  branches,  leaves 
and  organs  of  fructification  ;  the  latter  to  derive 
nourishment  for  the  pUnt,  from  substances  con 
tained  in  the   soil.     Here  chemistry  ceases  to 
aflbrd   explanation.     Here  philosophy  is  bewil- 
dered, and  is   conslrained   to  acknowledge  its 
researches  unsatisfactory.     Why  the  presence 
of  a  moderately  warm  solution  of  sugar  within 
a  seed,  should  occasion  two  portions  of  matter, 
hitherto  apparently  inert,  to  prepare  themselves 
to   perform  such    important,    and   unexpected 
offices,  can  be  explained  by  no  principle  with 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted  ;  and  the 
wonder  becomes  still  greater  when  we  find  the 
chambers  in  which  the  food  has  been  stored, con- 
verted into  two  leaves,  the  plumula  acqfliring 
colour,  and  sending  out  shoots  ;  and  finally  prJi- 
ducing  flowers,  and  fruits;  the  most  exquisite, 
and  useful  objects  of  the  creation. 

To  explain  the  manner  in  which  organized 
matter  is  generated,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
and  interesting  inquii  ies  of  philosophy.  When 
glands  are  once  formed  in  the  human  system, 
and  secreting  vessels  analogous  to  them  in 
vegetables,  we  are  greatly  assisted  in  forming 
our  notions  concerning  the  production  of  par- 
ticular lluids,  and  solids  ;  and  the  evolution  of 
matter  constituting  growth  ;  but  the  formation 
of  those  glands,  and  vessels,  is  scarcely  expli- 
cable, except  on  the  hypothesis,  that  other 
glands,  and  vessels  have  previously  existed  to 
produce  them ;  and  thus  we  are  merely  car- 
ried back  in  our  researches,  without  advancing 
one  step  nearer  to  an  elucidation  of  the  diili- 
culty. 

Although  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any 
means  of  knowing  by  what  processes  organiza- 
tion is  eft'ected,  yef,  by  diligent  observation,  wc 
m:iy  discover  the  order  in  which  particular  parts 
are  formed,  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
substances  for  whose  production  they  appear  to 
have  been  specifically  designed.  All  know- 
edge  is  useful,  and  this  is  particularly  so,  for, 
by  ascertaining  the   time  when  any  substance 


begins  to  be  evolved,  we  learn  tiie  moment  that 
assisting  means  should  be  employed  to  aid  its 
evolution.  This  may  be  esemplilied  in  wheat. 
During  its  growth  there  appears  to  be  formed 
nothing  but  vegetable  matter,  or  matter  compos- 
ed of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  mixed 
with,  perhaps,  a  minute  portion  of  carbonate  ot 
lime  :  but,  when  the  grain  is  to  be  formed, 
there  is  taken  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
either  pure  nitrogen,  or  some  substance  con- 
taining that  element,  and  also  a  notable  portion 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  rendered  highly 
probable  that  the  nitrogen  is  taken  up  in  some 
soluble  animal  matter,  most  of  which  have  the 
remarkaole,  and  anomalous  property  of  dissolv- 
ing phospate  of  lime  ;  thus  ministering  to  the 


'ant  not  only  by  its  own  elements,  but,  afsoi 
is  the  vehicle  of  another  useful,  and  perhaps, 
•ij>cessary  constituent — a  constituent  which 
•ojU!  not  have  been  furnished  by  any  other 
\iiown  medium. 

The  above  remarks  are  no*,  confined  to 
wheat ;  almost  every  plant,  at  the  tioie  of  fruc- 
tification, secretes  substances,  and  forms  com- 
iiounds  peculiar  to  that  stage  of  vegetation — 
Whether  new  organs  be  framed  for  that  espe- 
cial purpose  has  not  been  determined,  for,  I  be- 
lieve, it  has  never  been  considered.  What  a 
field  for  speculation  does  this  open  !  it  is  an  un- 
trodden path  in  the  wide,  and  delightful  regions 
of  vegetable  physiology.  And,  although  the 
laws  conspiring  to  evolve  these  secreting  or- 
gans, may  for  ever  remain  inscrutable  to  human 
research,  yet  to  know  that  such  secretions  do 
take  place,  and  that  such  laws  do  exist,  will  fur- 
nish the  practical  Agriculturist  with  much  use- 
ful information.  It  will  teach  him  that  the 
same  manure  which  formed  the  stamen  and 
leaves  of  a  plant,  may  not  be  able  to  form  the 
seeds,  and,  consequently,  will  direct  him  to 
provide  it  with  such  substances  as  are  calcula- 
ted for  that  purpose.  On  this  point  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  dwell  in  the  sequel  of  this  Essay. 

fTo  be  Continued  J 

Ob'  WINTER  FALLOWING. 

Altamont,  July  I,   18 IG. 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  leave  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society,  to  an  object  I  have  long 
thought  of  the  first  importance,  and  my  obser- 
vations during  the  last  two  years  have  so 
strongly  convinced  me  of  its  great  utility  on 
our  ridge  farms,  which  are  generally  still"  clay 
lands,  that  I  flatter  myself  the  Society  may 
think  the  subject  worthyof  their  consideratioo. 
It  is  a  winter  fallow. 

The  modern  improvements  in  husbandry 
have,  I  believe,  entirely  superceded  the  old  la- 
borious and  expensive  mode  of  cleaning  lands 
b  i  summer  fallow.  Fallow  crops  have  been  in- 
troduced which  have  the  desired  eftect,  and  at 
tiie  same  time  preserve  the  soils  from  losing 
their  finer  and  more  subtle  particles  by  evapora- 
tion, while  they  yield  some  return  to  the  fann- 
er for  his  labor.  Still  however,  the  principal 
object  of  a  fallow  crop  is  cleaning  foul  land, 
and  if  great  judgment  and  care  is  not  exercis- 
ed m  the  selection  and  culture  of  the  crop,  the 
soil  will  be  as  much  exhausted  as  by  the  old  na- 
ked fallows.  But  the  winter  fallow  has  a  high- 
er object ;  its  direct  tendency  is  the  actual  im- 
provement of  the  soil,  by  exposing  it  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  winter  rains  and  frosts,  which  per- 
haps more  minutely  enter,  separate,  and  pulver- 
ize our  still"  clays,  than  any  other  known  agent, 
riic  action  of  frost  however,  is  generally  limit- 
ed to  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface,  but  by 
throwing  our  still'clay  fields  into  five  or  six  feet 
rid:;es,  high  on  the  crown,  and  the  furrows 
made  very  deep,  we  admit  this  friendly  agent 
to  as  great  a  depth  as  is  necessary  fur  most  of 
our  crops.  In  this  stage  of  the  Fallow,  if  ma- 
nure of  any  kind  can  be  procured,  there  is  no 
mode  of  application  more  economical,  or  more 
immediately  useful,  than  scattering  it  in  the 
bottom  of  Ike  deep  furrows.  In  March  the 
ridj^es  are  to  be  split  down  and  gathered  over 
the  manure.     Thus,  every  particle  of  the  soil 
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will  be  inuvcil,  and  the  frost,  the  manure,  anil 
the  plough  will  liave  totally  ilcstroyed  that 
compact  adhesion  which  is  the  unfortunate 
characteristic  of  our  clay  soils.  Corn  may  then 
be  planted  from  three  to  five  or  six  feet  dis- 
tance on  the  ridges,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  manure  or  quality  of  the  land,  with  the 
great''St  probability  of  a  successful  crop. — 
From  my  own  experience,  I  can  airum,that  stifl' 
clay  worn  soils  have  produced  three  times  a? 
much  as  they  did,  without  the  winter  fallow  ami 
manure,  and  nearly  twice  as  much,  with  wintei 
fallow,  and  wilhoul  manure,  as  they  did  with- 
uut  either. 

I  may  be  told,  however,  that  manure  alone, 
viithout  the  fallow,  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce this  dirt'erence,  and  the  labor  of  one 
ploughing  be  therefore  saved  ;  but  a  strong  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  the  fallow  fell  under  my 
ol.seivation  a  week  or  two  ago  ;  so  strong  in- 
tleeii  as  to  have  iiiHuenctd  my  decision,  to  ad- 
dress this  CDiiimunicatioD  to  you, 

Mv  nei;^hhor  had  ridged  up  a  field  in  March 
/flif,  the  rid^os  twelve  teet  apart,  manure  was 
spread  in  the  furrows,  and  the  ridges  gathered 
over  the  manure.  1  was  convinced  there  was 
manure  enough,  as  the  routs  of  some  stalks  ol 
corn,  that  had  been  thinned  out,  brought  up 
lar^e  Oalis  of  manure,  as  they  were  pulled  up 
This  field  was  planted  the  Ihiru  and  fourth  days 
of  Apiil,  and  tiiC  corn  appeared  to  be  generally 
about  three  feet  high,  and  looked  indeed  weH, 
but  not  of  that  flourishing  vigorous  growth,  I 
had  expected  from  its  culture  and  the  great 
width  of  the  rows.  A  still'  tield  ot  mine,  liad 
been  winter  (allowed  in  the  mode  1  have  men 
tioned,  the  last  ot  J\'uve:iib,.r.  The  manure  wa: 
hauled  out  and  spread  in  the  lurrows,  the  mid- 
dle of  Maicli,  the  ridges  were  reversed,  anU 
com  was  planted  four  feet  apart,  the  last  da) 
of  March,  ti;reo  or  four  days  only  sooner  than 
my  neighbor's  ;  and  it  did  appear  to  his  maiia 
ger  and  myselt,  tliat  my  corn  was  twice  as  high, 
of  a  deeper  color,  anil  generally  more  vigorous 
and  luxuriant;  yet  their  treatment  was  siiuilar 
their  culture  equal  ;  las  land  naturally  UciUi 
than  mine,  his  rows  twice  the  width,  but,  hi 
field  laid  hard  and  compact,  under  the  frost  and 
snow  ol  the  last  « inter,  being  only  ridged  in 
March,  while  mine  was  ridged  in  Novenjbei 
last,  and  exposed  during  a  haid  winter  to  tlie 
full  mliuenttf  ot  the  irost  afid  snow.  This  case 
appears  to  me  dixisjve  ol  the  great  advanlag 
of  a  winter  fallow. 

A  proof  of  the  utility  of  this  operation  is,  thai 
'  for  several  months  alter  lorming  the  new  riU't 
in  the  spring,  the  soil  of  it  couiinues  to  oe  uie.- 
low  and  loose,  ali'ording  fine  pasturage  lor  t;ie 
roots  of  plants,  and  aliuough  a  pluuga  is  neve, 
to  run  across  toe  lidges,  so  as  to  displace  tn. 
manure  or  deslr,)^  tiiejoung  roots;  ^et  ilie\ 
are  so  open  ana  melio,\,  llial  your  waikiii" 
stick  may  easily  be  pusned  down  to  ilie  boLLon. 
ui  tiie  winter  furrow.  It  is  selt-evideut  liut  im 
must  be  grcatl)  advanlugeous,  and  const(|ueiii- 
ly  the  plant  arrives  Suuutr  at  j>ei  fectiun,  as  lu 
growth  is  nevir  retarded  oy  tne  struggles  ot  uie 
young  roots  to  penetrate  a stitf  soil,  l  lemai K 
eU  last  sumvne.",  ihat  ilie  ladder  and  coin  viere 
taken  tea  days  or  a  lorini-iit  sooner  from  the 


part  of  the  field  that  had  been  winter-fallowed 
and  manured  than  from  other  corn  phinted  at 
the  same  time,  and  one  acre  of  tiie  fodder  of 
the  former  was  worth  that  of  any  two  acres 
which  had  not  been  so  treated. 

Among  the  numerous  incidental  advantages 
of  this  practice  may  be  also  stated,  that  of  des- 
troying most  of  the  weeds  by  turning  them  up 
to  be  killed  by  the  frost,  and  their  decay  assists 
to  enrich  the  soil.  1  should  think  it  strange  in- 
deed if  our  fields  were  not  clean,  when  the 
weeds  are  so  incessantly  attacked  by  the  frosts, 
of  the  winter  and  the  ploughings  of  the  sum 
mer,  in  this  mode  of  culture. 

But  again,  I  may  be  told  that  even  gold  may 
be  bought  too  dear,  and  that  this  operation  i" 
husbandry,  though  beneficial,  will  not  pay  b>' 
its  surplus  product  for  the  surplus  labour  it  re* 
quires.  As  this  is  an  objection  which  may  at 
first  appear  reasonable,  and  which,  if  well  foun- 
ded, would  of  course  render  the  practice  ol 
winter  fallowing  ineligible,  I  will  very  briefly 
examine  it. 

I  presume  that  I  am  correct  in  stating  the 
value  of  the  labor  of  a  man  with  his  horse  and 
plough  at  one  dollar  a  day.  Let  us  suppose  we 
have  a  field  of  stitfred  clay  of  ten  acres,  and 
that  by  industry  and  judgment,  it  will  produce 
in  the  common  way,  ten  bushels  to  the  acre 

The  only  diU'crence  in  the  labour  and  expense 
of  culture  of  the  two  modes,  is  the  ridging  up 
in  the  beginning  of  winter  in  the  practice  ot 
winter  fallowing  For  the  reversing  of  the 
ridges  in  spring,  is  not  more  expensive  than  the 
common  mode  of  preparing  a  tield  properly  lor 
planting.  I  know  tiiat  an  acre  a  day  is  light 
work  for  one  plough,  the  expense  therefore  ol 
ridging  up  the  tield  is  ten  dollars,  and  I  really 
ijelieve  all  other  expense  and  trouble  to  be 
equal  in  both  modes.  The  produce  of  the  tield 
in  the  common  mode  is  one  hundred  bushels, 
and  I  can  hardly  prevail  on  myself  to  state  the 
produce  of  the  winter  fallowed  field  so  low  as 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre ;  1  leel  well  assured  from 
one  years  experience  that  it  is  double  that  of  the 
common  mode,  but  even  at  one  half  more,  its 
produce  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels,  which 
additional  filiy  bushels  you  get  lor  ten  dollars. 

To  this  is  to  be  added,  tiiat  yuur  fodder  in  quali- 
ty and  quantity  is  superior  m  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  if  you  have  peas  in  the  step  on  the 
ridge,  their  produce  also  excels  that  ot  the  co.u- 
moii  mode  ;  in  a  word,  your  crop  is  one  hall 
better  in  all  respects.  It  will  be  remembered 
too,  that  your  wuitir  lallowing  can  be  done  in  a 
season  ol  leisure,  and  that  your  soil  is  improv- 
ed by  pulverization  and  the  destruction  o. 
weeds. 

If  these  are  facts,  sir,  which  1  have  stated, 
and  1  liave  myself  no  doubt  of  their  reality, 
they  are  wormy  of  consideration  ;  and    with  a 

incere  hope   mat  they    may   he   beneficial  lo 

nose  of  my  brother  larmers,  who  have  stiff  clay 
soils. 

1  remain  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

THU:S,  FliNCKNEY,  Ja. 
J.  T.    Lewis,   Esq.    Cutres.  tiec'ry.    of  the 
L'emUetun  Farmers  Soeieti/,  South  Carolina. 


OULTUKE,  PKODUOE  AND  EXCELLENCE  OK 

JMJVGEL-  WURTZEL. 

TO     TIIE   COMMITTEE   OF     THE    MASSACHUSETTS     AoniCDL- 
Tt'llAL    SOCIETr,    Oir   AOHIIULTLRIL   EXrEIlIUENTS. 

Jamaica  Pluiii,  20ih  JVov.    1820. 

Gentlemes, 

Having-  the  last  year  addressed  a  note  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  culture 
of  Jlaiige!  ll'urizel,  of  which  vc-getable  I  had  just 
been  raisin;^  a  smull  patch—and  from  the  highopini- 
on  I  therein  expressed  of  its  value,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  attempt  its  cultivation  this  year  on  a  larger 
scale,  having  procured  fresh  seed  from  Holland.  I 
now  beg   l^^ave  to  give  you  the  result. 

The  land  used  for  the  purpuse  had  been  for  four 
years  chiefly  cultivated  ivith  carrots— is  a  deep  light 
loam  on  a  dry  gravel  bottom, — and  on  the  same  spot 
are  upwards  of  tifiy  apple  and  pear  trees,  of  10  to 
l3  years  old.  This  year  about  24  ox-cart  loads  of 
compost  manure  were  used;  on  part  of  the  land  it 
Was  spread  and  ploughed  in,  and  on  part  it  was  put 
in  the  furrow  under  the  seed— the  whole  was  thrown 
into  ridges  with  the  double  mould  board  plough, 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  then  flatted  a  lit- 
tie,  and  the  seed  put  in,  with  the  fingers,  at  six 
inches  apart.  They  were  afterwards  thinned  to  a  sin- 
gle plant,  and  after  they  had  attained  considerable 
size,  every  other  one  was  taken  up  and  used  as  food 
for  my  hogs,  being  boiled.  They  were  hilled  with 
the  double  mould  board  plough,  and  hoed  alternate- 
ly three  or  four  times  during  the  season. 

I  am  well  convinced  the  whole  labour  on  them  was 
fully  paid  by  the  trimmings  and  thinnings,  which  my 
people  all  estimated,  including  those  pulled  withio 
six  weeks  of  harvesting,  at  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  of  roots. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  season  was  so  dry,  I  fear- 
ed f  should  almost  lose  my  crop  by  drought.  I  think 
a  soil  naturally  more  moist  would  have  been  better 
for  them.  I  am,  however,  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. On  the  :2th  of  October  we  commenced  taking 
them  up,  first  cutting  the  tops  and  carting  them  off 
to  the  oxen  and  cows,  the  roots  were  then  pulled, 
and  on  the  14lh  the  whole  were  housed  or  pitted  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  ten  days  work  on  504  bas- 
kets—24  of  which  t  myself  weighed,  the  average  of 
which  was  75  21-26  lb.  net— and  calculating,  by  the 
societies  rule  of  36  lb.  per  bushel  the  produce  then 
gathered  was  6t2  bushels  from  1  acre  and  2  roods,  as 
appears  by  the  surveyor's  certificate,  herewith  handed. 
There  being  no  hay-scales  within  three  miles  and  not 
wishing  to  market  any  of  these  roots,  I  thought  the 
trouble  too  much  to  send  them,  and  presumed  the 
Committee  would  be  satisfied  with  the  weight  as 
above  expressed. 

It  most  be  observed  that  allowing  10  days  labour  in 
harvesting,  each  man  must  have  got  in  63  bushels  in 
one  day's  work,  four  times  as  much  as  that  of  har- 
vesting  potatoes.  All  sorts  of  stock  are  fond  of  them, 
much  more  so  than  of  Jiiila  Ba^a,  and  ihey  are  I 
think,  a  more  certain  crop,  having  fewer  enemies  to 
encounter.  They  are  not  however,  so  easy  to  keep 
through  the  winter.  I  last  year  ki-pt  (in  a  pit)  in  the 
field  those  intended  for  seed,  which  did  remarkably 
well,  —and  this  year  I  have  pitted  200  bushels,  by 
digging  a  trench  ai  feet  wide  and  about  1  foot  deep, 
putting  a  layer  of  straw  on  the  bottom  and  piling 
them  about  3  teet  high,  and  covering  them  with 
straw  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  then  covered  6  or 
S  inches  with  the  soil  taken  from  the  trench— observ- 
ng  not  to  cover  them  too  thick,  till  the  weather  be* 
comes  quite  cold. 

On  three  square  rods  of  the  above  ground  an  aver- 
age of  1800  bushels  per  acre  was  produced.  The 
seed  was  planted  the  28ih  of  April. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN   PUINCE. 

N.  B.  I  have  this  fall  procured  a  double  mould 
board  plough  and  horse-hoe  with  circular  cutters — 
the  mould  board  and  hoes  are  expanding,  and  can  be 
worked  in  rows  of  any  width  from  18  inches  to  3 
feet  apari.  With  this  implement,  in  a  free  easy  soil,  I 
think  the  hanri  has  wdl  not  be  much  required. 
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Raxbury,  ^r,jv.  20lh    18^0. 
I  Mather  W.llilngton,  of  Dorcliester,  a  6\v 


.  would  therefore  most  respectfully  inquire  of 
hose  who  are  better  qualified  to  jiidpe  tlian  myself 
hether   the   establishment  of   institutions,  for   the 


Roxbiiru,  J\ot:  28M  ISlC.     dance  of  a  well  informed  practical  farmer 


We  the   subscribers  hereby  certfCy  and 'declare,  that  lead  our  youth  into  the  fields  to  learn  and  to  perfor 
we  have  worked  on  the  farm  of  John  Pnnre,  F.sq.  du-  every  variety  of  labour  that  could  be  useful  to     he 
•  -  in  their  future  profefsion  ;  and  that  on  each  of  the: 

farms  there  should  also  be  a  professor  to  lecture  up 


ring  the  whole  of  the  past  summer,  that  we  have  as 
sisted  in  cultivating  a  piece  of  ground  with  Manj;el 
Wurtzel,  that  we  have  seen  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Prince  of  the  culture  tlicreof  and  the  produce, 
and  that  so  far  as  relates  to  the  labour  of  tins  year, 
the  manure,  the  produce  and  weight  of  the  same,  we 
can  attest  to  the  accuracy  thereof. 

EPHR.\IM  nOWNiiS. 
LKONARI)  NEWTON. 
Norfolk,  is.     lioxbury  J\ov.  28th,  1820.     Then  the 
above  named  Ephraim  and   Leonard    Kcwton  appe.ir 
ed,   and  solemiil>  swore  to  the  truth  of  the  above  by 
them  signed      Rcforc  me, 

JOHN   P.MJKER.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

For  the  ^iihtricni:  Farmer, 

AgYicw\t\\Ta\  Sc\\oo\s. 

ShovlU  they  not  be  estabhilied  by  the  several  States  ? 

SlB, 


on  proper  subjects,  and  attend  to  the  completion  of 
the  best  English  education. 

Can  it  be  doubled  that  if  each  subdivision  of  a 
state  could  be  furnished  with  at  least  one  farmer  who 
perfectly  understood  his  employment,  and  who 
would  of  course  be  looked  upon  as  a  guide  and  pattern, 
that  its  agriculture  would  in  a  short  time  be  murli  im 
proved?  would   it   not  save    many  lieautiful    e'.tate; 


Washington,  the  best  o  latnots,  the  wisest  of  Le- 
islators,  earnestly  recommended,  during  the  last 
rssion  that  he  ever  met  our  Congress,  the  establish, 
ment  of  "a  National  Institution  which  should  grow 
lip  under  the  patronage  of  the  public  and  be  devo- 
,d  to  the  improvement  of  Agriculture."  On  this 
«ibiict  he  also  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
•nost  scientific  men  in  Europe.  We  revere  his  virtues 
.nd  shall  we  not  also  profit  by  his  wise  suggestions  ' 
Respectfully  yours, 

RICH\Hn  K.   MEADE. 

Frederick  Cuvnty,  fVn  J  .Ipril  U,  182L 


For  the  American  Farmer. 
Should  be  improved  hy  smving 


Through   the   medium   of  the  Intelligencer,  I  havt 
for   sometime   been  much   intere.s  ted  in  the  progress 
of  the    Maryland    Agricultural   Society,  and  as  I  am 
rlesirous  of  becoming  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  your  Society  by  reading  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  I  wish  you  to  send  it  to  me.     The  imme- 
diate, and  1  hope  zeal,  us,  supporters  of  your   valua. 
ble   paper  will  doubtless  appreciate  the  undertaking 
of  a  reform  in  agriculture  as  a  patriotic  duty,  as  well 
as  a  noble  and   most  agreeable  amuse nent.     It  is  en 
couraging  to  see  a  spirit  increasing  and  pervading  our 
communities    exciting   our  fellow  citizens  who   have 
been  formely  engaged  in  careless  and  excessive  culti- 
vation, and  in  tlie  almost  exclusive  at'ention  to  some 
one  staple — now  to  turn  their  attention  to  many  valua. 
ble  crops  and  to  the    improvement  of  their   lands  and 
stock  generally.     The  opportunities  afibrded  by   the 
wealthy   and  public  spirited   gentlemen  about    Balti- 
more to  introduce  foreign  stock,  seed,    and  improveil 
implements  of  husbandry,  I  trust   will  be  prosecuted 
with  a   zeal  and  steadiness  commensurate    with  the 
great  objects  which   they  have  in  view;  and  when  the 
beneficial  effects  of  such   enterprises  shall  be  felt  and 
acknowledged   particularly    by  the  agricultural   com 
munity,  their  authors  will    be  amply  remunerated  for 
their  advances,  and  above  all,  enjoy   the  sentiment  of 
having   procured  for  their  country  advantages  so  sub- 
stantial.    And  you  Sir,  feeling,  a  just  national  pride  in 
being  the  organ  of  their  usefulness,   will  be  support- 
ed   I  sincerely  hope,    in  a  devoted  attention   to  these 
great  objects  not  merely  by  your  own  zeal,  bui  by  the 
substantial    co  operation    of  their  advocates,   who  in- 
deed   ought  to  feel    themselves  under   obligations  to 
any   fellow  citizen,  who  will  use  every  exertion  in  his 
power,    to  collect    and  disseminate  the    most   useful 
theoretic  and    practical   information    in    agricultural 
science.     I  have  been  a  farmer  for  these  16  years  and 
have  but  lately  discovered  my   ignorance  of  the  busi- 
ness, an  evident  proof  of  which   is,  that  my  soil  is  but 
little    better  now    than  when  I  first  rommenced  ;  but 
still   1  do  not  know   that  I  am  a  much  worse  farmer 
than    my  neighbours ;  nor  do  I  think  that  farmers  in 
general  can  adduce  in  proof  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
pr  otession,    any  considerable    improvement    of  their 
so'l  during  the  past  10,  15  or  20  years.     Under  pres- 
ent cu  cumstances  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  impress  on  the 
m  nds    of  many  agriculturists    the  necessary  connex- 
ion  ot    theory   with  practical    agriculture,    and   the 
consequent  advantages  of  scicimtic  aid. 


country  >  If  it  should  be  repl 
good  ploughing,  and  generous  manuring,  will 
success  in  agriculture  ;  let  it  be  renerked  that  a  rii 
riosity  so  natural  to  the  humam  mind  todeveiope  tlu- 
most  rational  theories  would  be  a  most  pouirhil 
stimulus,  to  industry,  enterprise,  and  experiment 
To  illii.strate  the  importance  of  science  to  the  art  of 
husbandly  I  will  speak  of  a  farmer,  of  tins  county 
whose  education  has  enabled  him  not  only  to  cnjo) 
all  the  advantages  common  to  his  nei",hbours,  hut 
in  the  use  of  them  to  be  governed  by  a  chymical 
knowledge  of  his  soils,  and  manures,  and  a  mathe 
matical  knowledge  of  the  implements,  anr'  'orce  wliieh 
he  employs.  Order  being  one  of  the  fir-it  Laws  of 
Nature,  it  is  his  anxious  study  to  carry  into  harmo 
nious  practice  those  rules  which  have  been  institiit.  tl 
for  the  benefit,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  Man. 
His  leisure  hours  have  been  employed  in  reading, 
examining,  calculating,  reflecting  and  deliberating 
upon  the  most  advantageous  modes  of  performing 
even  the  minutia  of  his  business.  From  the  theori 
and  experienc-'  of  others,  he  is  seen  to  adopt  whatsie 
ever  may  be  justly  applicable  to  his  own  situation. 
And  he  is  ever  ready  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  any  part  of  his  practice.  He  would  not  exceed 
one  seventh  of  his  cleared  land  exclusive  of  his  mea- 
dows, in  corn  cultivation,  nor  put  more  than  two  se- 
venths in  small  grain  ;  for  the  rest,  he  thinks,  shoulti 
be  reposing  under  grass,  fattening  fine  cattle,  or 
yielding  immense  burdens  of  hay,  soon  to  be  return 
ed  with  profit  to  the  soil ;  I  believe  that  1  am  correct 
when  I  state  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making  from 
80  to  140  tons  of  the  best  clover  and  timothy  hay, 
annually,  in  addition  to  his  other  crops  ;  although  his 
farm  contains  but  2.i0  to  300  acres  of  cleared  land, 
of  which  he  retains  large  pastures  for  his  .stock 

In  his  Domestic  Animals,  he  is  careful  to  unite 
the  advantages  of  heallli,  size  and  profit.  And  upon 
no  occasion  does  he  ever  forget  to  increase  the  ma- 
nure liank,  which  he  justly  considers  the  fundamen- 
tal source  of  agricultural  gain. 

It  would,  however,  be  too  tedious  to  go  through  an 
enumeration  of  the  many  comforts,  conveniences  and 
advantages  which  result  from  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples by  his  talents  in  the  art  of  husbandry.  Suffice 
t  to  say,  that,  he  has  accumulated  wealth  whilst  his 
soil  has  been  rapidly  improved,  and  that  he  has  ac- 
complished these  objects  with  much  less  labour, 
trouble  and  capital  than  usual;  considerations  tiuly 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  Farmer.  I  have 
snatched  a  few  moments  from  the  plough,  to  give  you 
these  desultory  remarks,  and  if  they  should  have  the 
efii?ct  of  exciting  further  inquiry  on  the  subject  oi 
which  they  cliiefly  treat,  I  shall  not  lament  my  liavin 


arioiix  and  ma- 
ny CJijissEs,  and  pa>ituring  SHEEP. 

Various   modes  have  been  stig^gesteil  to  im- 
prove the  soil,  and  men  may  be  found  who  have 
irpnt  much  time  and  vast  sunis  of  money,  to  lit- 
t'c  purpose,  in  tryinj;  to  enrich   their  lands  by 
,         _  injudicious  means  ;  and  although  the  use  ot  clo- 

from    destruction,  and   many  ariabU-  families  from  ^^^    ^^^^    plaster  are    now  generally  :dlowed  to 
w.-,nt    or  the    necessity  of  removing  to  a  wd^^^^^^^^^^  ^*'         ;,    ,_^^^^    ^^^-^      ^^^^^  „j,,„ 

countrv?    If  tt  should  be    replied  that  dihgcne, ,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Farming,  at  present' in  use  in  the  Uni. 

ted  States,  and  allhoagh  1  by  no  mears  intend 
to  dis.approve   of  this  mode    of    improvement, 
vet,  I   am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  not  al- 
wavs  answer  the  purpose  so  fully  as  it  now  does: 
— being  convinced,  as  I  am  that  almost  all  kinds 
of  land  will  tire  ot  red  clover  after  a  few  repe- 
tilion^.  and  will  not  pioiluce  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  it  to  answer  our  purposes,  unless  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  intervenes  b'  tween  the 
crops.     This  I   well    know  is  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  every  observation   which  1  liave 
been  able    to  make  during  a  residence  of  five 
years  in  the  United  S'ates,  a  number  of  good  far- 
mers  are  here  now  contending   with  (he  same 
lifficuliies,  who   attribute  them   to  unfavoratile 
seasons,  and  the  like.     I  therefore  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  vour  readers  to  the  subject,  and 
>hould  the  opinion   now  stated    be   thought  cor- 
r.'ct,  I  wouki  suggest  that  similar  means  be  used 
to  improve  the  si)il,  by  the   American   Farmer, 
to  tho^e  in  regular  use  in  Kngland  ;  which  have 
been   found  to  ;inswer  there  remarkably  well  on 
.-.linost  all  kinds  of  land,  namely,  to  occasion- 
ally   sow    other  grasses  as    substitutes   for  reil 
clover,    such    as    Pacev    Grass,    rough   stalked 
meadow  Grass,  meadow  Cat's-tail  and  white  clo- 
ver, all  of  which  I  now  have  growing  luxiiiiaiit- 
ly  upon  a  soil  remarkably  dry  and  formeiiy  bar- 
ren.    Other  grasses  might  also  be  used,  I   think 
to  advantage,  such  as  llurnet,  Cinquefoil,  Tre- 
foil, Parsley,  Yarrow,  and  several  others  ;  these 
various  grasses  should   all  be   mi.xed   together, 
and  sown  very  thick  on  the  soil,  with  fall  grain 
in  August  or  September,  and  the  produce  be  re- 
gularly stocked   with  a  large  Sock  of  sheep  for 
three  years,  anil  (hen  the  land  might  be  ploughed 
for  culture,  and  afterwards  put  into   red  clover 
beiieticially.     A   large  flock  of  sheep  might  by 
these   means   be  kept  in  any  of  the  southern 
States,   where  the  farms  are   large,  and  where 
corn    is  raised   in   large   quantities  the   sheep 
would   winter  on   the   sialksand  tops;  or  if  a 
still   house  could  be  had  to   furnish  the  sheep 
with  pot-ale  in  winter,  they  would  do  well  with 
accepted  your  invitation  to  the  plainest  farmers  to  '"at  and  straw,  and  make  much  good    manure. 
contribute  their  mite  to  the  cause  of  agriculture.        land   pay  more  money  when  properly   managed 
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(lujn  any  other  stock  tliat  eoulil  be  |nit  on  u  (arii). 
Ami  should  anv  jteutlemaii  of  lar^e  landed  pr.i- 
poi  ty,  he  inc!ini>d  to  try  tliis  moile  of  Rrazins. 
the  writ  T  of  thi-ilettfr  would  havea;i"eat  p|pa*- 
un-  to  become  aci|uaiii'od  with  liiiu,  as  he  ii.is 
kept  a  number  oi  sheep  lor  two  years  in  thi?- 
«;iv,  and  inten•J^  sliortlv  to  settle  either  in 
some  healttvy  phicoin  Viri^inia.  or  near  Wash- 
ino;ton  city,  with  a  view  to  pursue  this  kind 
of  einploynient :  for  he  wishes  to  luive  no  oili- 
er care  than  to  take  charije  of  a  still-house  and  a 
larije  fJock  of  sheep.  Tlio  stock  th.it  he  will 
take  with  him  are  of  the  Dishley  breed,  from  i 
ram  imported  from  England  only  three  years 
since.  ALBION. 

Cliambersburg,  Fa.  10th  Jlay,  1821. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 

Sir, 

I  beg  leave  to  hazard  an  opinion  that  some 
parts  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  c^intain  an 
abundance  of  Shell  .Marl,  which  if  sought  for 
judiciously  along  the  creeks  and  rivers  making: 
into  the  Chesapeake,  n}ii;ht  be  obtained  iu  va^t 
quantities,  and  prove  to  be  as  valualile  a  manure 
as  that  found  in  Talbot  county,  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland. 

If  the  enterprising  j;entlemen  who  have  been 
makino  the  mo5t  laudable  researches  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  the  Rising-Sun  l'avern,on  the 
post  road  leading  from  Baltimore  to  Annapolis, 
after  that  truly  useful  and  valuable  article 
among  the  comforts  of  life,  Stone-Coal,  would 
only  use  their  boring  machine  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer  a  little  lower  down  the  road  to- 
wards the  farm  belonging  to  Brice  Worthing- 
ton,  Esquire,  formerly  Col.  Maynadier's,  and 
along  the  valiies  on  the  east  side  of  the  road 
running  to  the  Severn  River,  I  believe  that  large 
quantities  of  marl  would  be  lound.  This  sup- 
position of  mine  is  warranted  and  strengthened 
by  streaks  of  white,  blue  and  dark  brown  clay, 
intermixed  with  a  great  variety  of  petrifactions 
of  different  substances,  but  especially  of  the 
exuviic  of  marine  shells  and  by  the  appearance 
of  some  sand  rocks,  coloured  with  the  oxide  of 
iron,  where  the  road  is  much  washed  and  worn 
several  feet  below  the  surface,  actually  set  with 
quantities  of  decayed  and  petrified  shells. — 
The  underpinning  of  many  of  the  houses  along 
this  road  is  formed  of  red  stone,  completely  im- 
bedded with  various  kinds  of  shells,  having  no 
resemblance  to  those  now  to  be  collected  alono 
our  bay  shore.  It  has  been  but  a  very  f<jw 
years,  since  shell  Marl  was  discovered  and  sa- 
ved for  Agricultural  purposes,  in  some  parts  of 
New-Jersey,  with  great  success.  Other  kinds 
of  Marl  will  no  doubt  be  found.  I  am  sure 
that  Marl  will  be  found  within  12  miles  of  An- 
napolis, and  possibly  all  along  our  salt  water 
courses  by  digging  for  it,  particularly  between 
the  Patapsco  and  Severn  Rivers.  The  sandy 
land,  of  this  truly  neglected  district  of  Anne 
Arundel  County,  certainly  requires  some  as- 
sistance ;  and  no  substance  in  my  opinion  would 
be  more  useful  in  reclaiming  it,  than  Marl, 
which  would  bring  about  a  complete  alteration 
iu  the  texture  and  disposition  of  the  soil,  by 
binding  and  restoring  its  fertilizing  virtues 


H'lt  if  Marl  is  not  found  conveniently,  I 
would  advise  the  farmers  to  take  portions  of  al. 
ihp  different  sorts  of  cl;iy,  anil  with  each  ot 
these  manure  a  piece  of  ^r<iund,  if  only  ten  feet 
■(|uare,  to  ascertain  which  variety  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  improve  their  ^roiimls-  I  mean  theii 
•iamhj  Soils,  and  if  the  experiment  answers 
well,  then  to  cart  it  on  thein  in  the  same  quanti- 
ty as  they  would  manure. 

In  corroboration  of  what  I  have  noticed  in 
travelling  along  the  road  within  a  few  days,  I 
lave  collected  and  send  you  with  this  cooiinn- 
'ilcution,  some  sp  cimens,  which  shew  certain 
indications  of  the  prospect  of  finding  Marlon 
ihe  Western  shore  of  Maryland.  I  have  nn 
doubt  but  the  consolidation  of  the  several  mate- 
rials, such  as  you  will  discover  on  an  examinii- 
tionof  the  specimens  took  place  at  the  time  ot 
the  deluge,  i'h"  rocks  fiom  which  they  were  ta- 
ken are  to  be  found,  .vhere  the  old  road  passes 
over  one  of  the  highest  hills,  between  the  Black 
Horse  and  Rising  Sun  Taverns.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  r-icks  is  curious  and  deserving  ol 
notice  in  a  philnsopical  point  of  view. 

Your's  Respectfully,         R. 
inne  Arundei  Countq.  Sth  May,  1 821. 


'«  Roails  and  rivers  are  the  veins  and  art(!rie 
)f  .Agrirnltiire  and  Commerce;  throii'^h  Ihes 
the  blood  Hows  that  keep  both  alive,  and  shews 
I  country  in  health  and  prtisperity  ;  and  when 
these  are  clogged,  agricult'ire  is  laborious  and 
■inproductive  ;  manufactories  are  reared  with 
ililhculty  from  domestic  infantine  weakness  in- 
to national  importance;  commerce  moves  heavi- 
ly alonii  and  an  appearance  of  apathy  is  the 
leading  feature  of  the  community. 

However,  it  may  be  presumed,  under  the 
idvice  of  their  Engineer,  Hamilton  Fulton, 
Ksq.  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Works  have 
)rtlered  some  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  positive 
ind  comparative  adva;itages  of  the  Railway 
system  ;  and  [  trust  the  result  will  be  such  as 
to  ensure  its  travelling  farther  southward. 

For  the  American  Farmer. 


For  the  ,uinericnn  Farmer. 
RAILWAVS,  INCLINED  PL.\NES,  &c 

Sir — "Ecce  iterum  Crispinus." — I  am  before 
you  again  on  the  subject  of  Roads  and  Railways, 
and  have  to  beg  your  attention  to  the  following 
extract  from  a  publication  well  deserving  notice 
entitled  "  Rural  Economy"  by  S.  W.  Johnson," 
of  New-Brunswick,  (N.  J.) 

1  am  sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  CAMDONIAN. 
South  Carolina,  April  1st,  1821. 

/ro»i  Roads,  or  Hallways  and  inclined  Planes. 
"lion  Roads,  or  Railways  are  used  with  the 
greatest  success  in  many^  places ;  they  nearly 
answer  the  purpose  of  canals  and  are  frequent- 
ly called  Dry  Canals.  As  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  one  at  Alloa  in  Scotland  is  given,  it  will 
be  here  copied. 

The  sleepers  are  18  inches  broad,  and  over 
which  a  rail  of  four  inches  square  is  pinned 
down  to  them  by  oak  pins — over  this  another  of 
the  same  dimensions  is  laid;  care  being  taken 
to  cross  the  joints  of  the  lower  one,  the  whole 


CULTURE  OF  VAXTELOPES. 

Sin,  Baltimore  County. 

On    the  first  day  of  May,  plant  some  corn, 
and  when  you  see  that  op,  plant   your  cante- 
lopes.     It  is  very  material  to  hit  the  right  time  ; 
if  too  soon,  your   plants   will  come  up  and  be 
eaten  by  bugs,  who  claim  all  plants  that  do  not 
grow  from  their  birth— .choose  a  piece  of  ground 
new  and  clear  of  trees  and  shrubbary — plough  it 
well,  make  trenches  one  foot  deep,  10  feet  apart 
— fill  the   trenches   level  full  of  good  manure; 
cow,  horse,  or  hog.     It  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  very  old,  or  very  nice — then  rake  up 
a  ridge  of  fine  earth,  six  inches  high  and  two 
feet  broad,  and  plant  the  seed,  one  or  two  every 
four  inches,  in    the  centre  over  the  dung.     If 
you  have  no   fine,  rich  earth  for  this  purpose,  I 
advise  you  to  burn  a  parcel  of  corn  stalks,  and 
litter  on   the  ridge.     When  the  ground  bakes, 
plough  between  the  ridges,  and  repeat  it  till  the 
cantelopes  are  as  big  as  English  walnuts.     To 
do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  vines  on  the 
ridges — they  should  never  be  turned  over — they 
should  be    pruned  at  the  first  runner.     When 
they  have  received  their  last  ploughing,  which 
is  all    essential,  ttien  encourage   them  to  run 
over  the   ploughed  ground.     Insects  will  thia 
your  vines  for  you,  but  it  they  do  not,  one  vine 
may  stand   every  three  feet.     When  ripe,  they 
will   look  a  little  bilious  and  may  be   indented 


is  well  beaten  up  in  good  clay;  on  the  top  of 

the  uppermost  rail,  is  a  bar  of  maleable  iron  ofr'^h  the  finger  ;  they  are  then  to  be  put  into  a 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  "^^'"^'^  '''*>•"  '^  '"  ^4  hours  to  get  fully  ripe- 
five  eights  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  upon  which  "'"*'  people  understand  the  rest  very  well.  You 


the  wheels  run.  A  wagon  carries  a  too  and  a 
half  of  coals,  besides  nearly  three  tons  of  car 
riage."  "  Cast  iron  wheels  would  be  a  great 
saving.  There  is  a  real  road  of  this  kind  near 
Manchester,  the  expense  of  which  amounted 
to  only  1332  dollars  per  mile;  on  this  road 
a  single  horse  will  draw  seven  wagons,  each 
loaded  with  seven  hundred  weight  of  marl. 

"  Mr.  Holt  of  Liverpool,  observes  these 
roads  should  be  double,  or  two  distinct  roads, 
laid  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  with 
intersecting  branches,  so  as  to  admit  carriages 
to  pass  ditfereat  ways,  and  pass  each  other 
at  pleasure." 

Mr.  J.  then  proposes  objections  that  may  be 
made  to  the  plan  ;  and,  obviates  them.  lie  well 
observes  that, 


will  see  by  the  fruit  from  the  seed  which  I  send 
you,  if  you  are  successful,  how  erroneous  the 
idea  is  of  their  degenerating.  I  have  oad  some 
of  these  seed  15  years,  or  more  ;  and  the  others 
have  been  that  long  in  the  country. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  S.  V.  S. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER, 

GREAT  CROP  OF  CORN. 

Talbot  County,  Alaryland,  ? 
April,  18iil.  J 
Sir,— In  your  paper  No.  1,  volumes,  you 
have  stated  tliat  a  Mr.  Rose,  of  Pennsylvania, 
last  year  made  of  Indian  corn,  at  the  rate  of  136 
bushels  per  acre.  I  nearly  equalled  it  the  saiive 
year,  hiiving  made  from  ono  acre,  131  bushelS} 


u 
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7  gallons  and  1  quart  of  she' Ifi  corn,  irood  an 
sound— in  harrels,  [  n:aile  22J.  I'lie  corn  was 
planted  about  the  1 5th  of  May,  and  "athored  ii 
the  first  of  December  last,  nfler  the  f;round  wn 
sown  in  Jvlipaf,  h}' which  I,  no  douht,  lostcon- 
siderahlv  in  corn. 

This  crop  wis  sn  extraordimrf  that  I  had 
hesitated  about  inforniioi  you,  (althoujh  it  wa^ 
pulilished  in  the  Kaston  Ga7,"tte)  until  1  sav\ 
thaf  it  was  exceeded  in  Pennsylvania.  If  yon 
think  that  sniiie  notice  of  this  crop  will  have  a 
tendi'ncv  to  retrieve  the  character  of  the  F.as- 
tern  Shore  from  the  charge  of  sterility,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  mention  it. 

At  this  moment,  I  have  not  time  to  inform 
you  as  to  tlie  process  of  cultivation,  hut  I  will 
be  happy  at  some  other  time  to  mention  it,  par- 
ticularly if  you  wish  me  to  do  so.* 

THOMAS  P.  BRNNKT. 

♦  This  inforaiation  will  be  thankfully  received. 

[EuITOB. 

PACKING  OF   HAY. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Some  of  vour   enterprisins;   and    intelligent 
New-England  correspondents,  arfpiaintod  with 
the  business,  would   doubtless  confer  a  favour 
on  many  of  their  brother  farmers,  r'sidin^  near 
the  water's  of  our  noble  Chesapeake,  and  its  tri 
butarv  stream.s,  by  makirg  known,  through  the 
medium  of  vour  useful  paper,   the  most  simple 
exneditinus  and   economical   method  practised 
amon»  them,  of  packing  bay  for  distant  trans 
portation.     I  havt  been  credibly  informed  that 
the   packed    hay  of  the  eastern   states  finds  a 
market  even  so  high  up  the  Mississippi  as  Nat 
chez  ;  and  no  doubt  much  more  of  that  valuable 
article  would  reach  your  city,  were  the  farmers 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  who  have  it  to  dis 
pose  of,  acquainted  with   an  easy  and  not  too 
expensive  manner  of  sendinjr  it  thither.     Your 
attention   thereto  will  oblige  a  farmer,  and 
KNQUIREK. 

Queens  Town,  Maryland  > 
April  18th,  1821.  $ 

^0^1^— — 

BUTTER  made  quickly  hy  freezing  M\\X.. 
Salem,  (Ma^s.J  M ay  7 1 h,  1 8'2 1 . 

Sir, — By  the  aid  of  frost,  I  find  it  much  ea 
sier  to  convert  milk  into  butter  in  the  winter, 
than  by  any  process  whatever  during  the  sum 
mer  season.  The  milk  when  taken  from  the 
cow,  is  immediately  strainfd  into  earthen  pans 
and  set  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  hous<'— as  soon 
as  the  frost  beo;ins  to  operate,  a  separation  takes 
place;  the  cream  rises  in  a  thick  paste  to  the 
top,  and  leaves  the  n>ilk  without  a  particle  of 
the  cream,  frozen  in  the  pan.  Tie  cream  is 
not  so  hard  but  that  it  can  be  easily  scraped  off. 
with  a  spoon,  down  to  the  solid  ice.  It  is  then 
set  aside  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected 
for  churning,  when  it  is  warmed  just  so  much 
as  to  thaw  the  cream  sufficiently  to  put  it  into 
the  churn.  1  have  never  known  it  to  require 
more  than  five  minutes  to  convert  such  cream 
into  butter,  after  the  churning  had  commenced. 

All  the  butter  consumed  in  my  family  the 
last  winter  has  been  made  in  this  way,  and  1 
think  1  never  had  finer.  I  ought  to  state  that 
I  think  this  method  injurious  to  the  cream  for 
certain  purposes,  such,  for  in&tance,  as  whip- 


;vl!abub,  as  my  domestics  found,  after  tht-  crt  a 
vas  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients,  the  leas 
i>!,itation  brought  it  into  butter.  Any  assistanr 
tliat  I  can  give  you  from  this  section  of  (1 
country,  will  he  fuinisiie'l  with  pleasure,  1' 
your  friend  &  servant. 

E.  HERSEY  DKUI5Y. 
J.  S.   Skinner, 

MANAGKMK;\  r  OF  '.Ar.VES. 

SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTOF KEAHING  CaLVES 
lyltniur  MILK FKOM  THE   mAHSJCTlONS  OF 

riiE  UaVh  isociEVr,  vol.  SfH. 

TyiHEKToN,  Dec.  3,  1789. 
Sir, 

The  following  is  as  near  a  calculation  oftlir 
expenses  of  rearing  my  calves  without  milk,  in* 
[  can  at  present  assert.  In  the  year  1787,  I 
iveaned  17  calves;  in  1783.23:  and  I7S9,  J5. 
I  bought  in  1787,  three  s.tcks  of  linsfed  ;  I  put 
one  (juart  of  the  seed  to  six  quarts  of  water, 
which  by  boiling  ten  minutes  became  a  good 
ji'lly  ;  tliis  jelly  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 


■  ;.'  'Varjiish,  25  cts  —  Sjdrits'tiirpevtine,  o'-  <  is  per 
.  —  Ciittnn,  ijoo.l  Upland,  l3  a  15  ct3.  v-ry  dull  — 
.'■'/«,  0  a  3j  cts.— ship  and  floorinu  Plank,  §2.5  to  2r 
•ildi'.gles,  best  6|,  tnJ7,com,g3  to  4*  p.  M  —Oak  wood, 
^1'  .'0,  ffickory,  gi  per  cord — Clover  seed  S6— . 
Am.  Orchard,  grass  do.  gl  -  En^  do,  do.  or  Cocksfoot 
••I-  ^^,— Herds  do  ^iSimfoin,  per  bushel  'j^^.-JMiU 
'••t,  do.  S2  — Z.Hcer;!,  62  cents  per  Wi—S-.oeet  Scented 
Vernal  grass,  150  cents  -.  Trefoil,  50  cents  per  pound 
-Uuta  B:ig:i,50  cents— .l/ii^i^/e  ff  «i-(i«/,17J;ccntspef 

'ound— CuMo^e  seed  2  to  6  dolls,  per  pound Canli- 

fiower,  73  to  100  cts.  per  oz. — spring  Tares,  8  per 
inisliel— />?«!,  25  to  37^  ct";  per  quart— short  orani^ 
Carrot,  \2i  els.  — Farsr.iji,  1  2J  cts  —Lettuce,  25  cents 
—  Haddish,  12^  to  20  c\%- fleet  20  cents— Brocoft", 
>l  to  lot'  cis.  — Cucumber,  37  to  6D  cts  per  oz.— 
Turnip  seed, 50  to  13.5  cts  pel-  lb  — Chicory,  75  cts. per 
^p^  pound — Rape.  12J  cents  do  — lar^e  Amsterdam 
Cali!iu^-c  for  cattle, -5  cents  per  oz  — Irish  Furz  or 
IVins,  §2  per  pound — Bush  and  Pole  llean^,  Ri  to  25 
eents  per  fjuart— New  York  premitmi  Ploughs  of 
•iizes  from  7  tn  9,16 -.Box  Churns,  8  to  ^9—-nrill 
■•ItntUnes,  10  to  §" —Hennet's  broad  cast  Machine 
for  sDwinjT  Clover,  Turnip,  and  Grass  Seeds,  RIS— 
Exfandiug  Cvltivators,  ^,\5—Post  Jiugurs,  5  to  S9 
—Flexible  Tubes,  to  relieve  cattle  when  hoven  or 
choaked,  with  gag-s,  the  pair  5S5— Corn  Shellcrs,  20 
f  tb"  tea"of  "the  best  hay,  steeped  in"  boilingl'"  5525— rjjrm/.  .Scoo/>s,  50  cents  eaeh —large  2  horse 
jvafgP  °  Connecticut  Ploughs,  iron  mould  boards,  iSll— do.  do. 

wood,  iOJ  ..small  Ploughs,  do    g?  50, 


Having  my  calves  to  drop  at  diflferent  times, 
[  did  not  make  an  exact  calculation  of  (he  ex- 
pense of  this  hay  tea  :  but  out  of  my  three 
acks  of  seed,  1  had  better  than  two  bushels 
left  at  last.  I  gave  them  the  jelly  and  hay  tea 
three  times  a  day.  To  the  boy  who  looked  af- 
ter them,  6(1  *  per  day — the  price  of  my  linseed 
was  4s.  6:1. t  'I'be  whole  tbrea  years  seed,  two 
pounds  five  shillings. I  My  calves  are  kept  in 
good  growing  state,  and  are  much  better  at  this 
time  than  those  of  my  neighbour-;,  that  are  rear- 
ed by  milk — they  do  not  fall  oft' so  much  when 
they  come  to  grass. 

1  am,  &c. 

Til.  CROOK. 

•  11  cents,     t  1  dollar,     t  10  dollars. 

Jin  easy  method  of  curing  ff'artf. 
It  is  thus —  lake  an  apple  and  cut  it,  and  rub 
it  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  wart,   the  juice  of 
the  apple  will  loosen  the  root  of  the  watt,  which 
will,  in  a  few  days  drop  oft". 


^HIS  IfAiBL^ISIBfi 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    MAY     18,    1 S2  I  . 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


Tobacco — A  few  lihds.   Richmond,  new  crop,  good, 

3I1I  the  present  week  at  7  dollars. 


S'  EDSMAN,  &c. 

.Vo.  2.  Hanover  Street,  has  for  nale. 

P.itent  Grass,  and  Bramble  SCYTHES,  SNATHES^ 
HAY  RAKES,  Patent  SHEEP  SHEARS,  HILLING 
HOES,  HAY  KNIVES,  Double  Twilled  SACKS,  RUS- 
SIA MATS.  A  variety  of  GARDEN  and  AGIilCUL- 
rURAL  IMPLE.MENTS,  Garden  and  Flower  SEEDS, 
Canary  SEED,  English  SPLIT  PEAS,  WHET 
STOXES,  DVNO.METERS,  and  LACTOMETERS, 
Oak  CHESTS  of  Polished  Tools,  GREEN  HOUSE 
PLANTS,  and  ROSE  TREES  in  pots. 

HE,VTSON'S  New  System  of  Agriculture,  without 
Lime,  or  Dung,  or  Summer  Fdlow  ;  Brush,  on  Wheat 
and  Flour— 10  BE  SOLD  ON  PLEASING   TERMS. 

ON  SMIIH'S  ISLAND. 


Flour,  from  the  wagons,  §3  87^  a  4—  M'ldsknj,  from 
do  24  cents  per  gailon — Huy,  per  ton  S19-  Sirmu, 
7  to  88- Wheat, 'White  80  to  82cts— Red,  do  73  a 
76— Cora,  white  32— yellow  34  cts. —  Oais,  23  a  25— 
tit/e,  35  a  iT-Barletj,  25  to  30  per  bushel— Co,/  7'V,?/;, 

per  quintal,   wholesale   §3,    retail   ditto  g* New- 

Englan.l  Btans  per  bushel,  gl  12i — ditto  Peas, 
75  cents  — Plaster  in  stone  S^  pcr  ton — do.  ground, 
gl  35  per  barrel,  33  cents  per  bushel,  g8  per  ton  — 
New  Orleans  Sugar  g7  50  to  10— .Muscovado.do-  S7 
50  to  9  25  — American  H'/nle  Lead,  gl2  50— Ground 
do.  K13  a  14-/-msee,/ 0;7,  75cts— F<-aMer,f,  40to45 
cts — Potatoes,  per  bushel,  62A  to  75  cts— .S''»/rf, 
new,  ^6—/Ierrings,^2  to  2  25,  declining— Fine  .^ali, 
45  per  100  bushels — Ground  Alum  do  46  to  ^S — St 
Cbes,  50— Cadiz,  38  to  40— retail  do,— Turks' Isl.inJ, 
75— Cadiz  ditto,  60- Live  Cattle,  5  to  g5  SO -/lee/. 
Mutton,  8  to  10  cts— l/ams,  10  to  12  cts  Middlings,— 
to  10  cU—Ilutler,  20-to  25  cts-Eggs,  \"i  rls  ,:7»v.se 
'i  to  10  cts.  pr  lb.  — Tur,  gl  50  —  Turpentiiie,'i-,\  i<7\  ■- 
i8i  Pitch,  g2i;  Rostn,  common  IJ,  bright  do.  §3  perl 


The  subscriber  wishes  to  lease,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
SHEEP  ESTABLISHMENT,  his  valu.able  estate  cal- 
led Smith's  Island,  at  the  Capes  of  Virginia  This 
property  possesses  rare  and  peculiar  qualities  for  the 
raising  and  support  of  Stock  of  various  kinds,  more 
especially  Horses,  Mules,  and  Sheep.  Added  to 
more  than  2000  acres  of  pasturage  at  all  seasons,  are 
the  advantages  of  its  insular  situation,  salubrious  cli- 
mate, and  the  great  and  singular  benefit  of  stock  be- 
ing supported  at  all  seasons  free  of  expense  To 
Norlhern  cipitiilists,  who  have  large  flocks  of  those 
surely  to  be  considered  tfational  .inimals,  and  who  can 
believe  that  "  America  will  minister  to  her  wants,  by 
the  due  employment  of  her  domestic  resources,"  an 
inspection  of  Smith's  Island,  its  nature  and  proper- 
ties, IS  particulary  recommended.  The  subscriber's 
stock  on  the  Island,  consisting  of  about  200  cattle, 
about  40o  sheep,  will  (in  the  event  of  a  lease) 
be  disposed  of  at  a  fiir  valuation  The  subscriber 
will  also  lease  a  valuable  small  farm,  on  the  main,  a 
\\tv:  miles  from  the  Island  called  Arlington.  It  is  as  good 
land  as  there  is  m  the  county,  and  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Cliesepeakc.  For  further  information,  please 
apply  to  C.ipt.  Wm  Jarvis,  near  Northampton  Court 
House,  or  address  to 

GT.ORGE  W.  P.     CUSTIS. 
.Arlington  House  ) 

7iriir  .lleTavdrin-    n    C.  Jlfay  5    S 


PUliLltSHtU  liV  JUliiN  S.  SK.INNER. 


AMERICAN    FAHMF.R 


**  O  fortunutos  nimium  sua  si  bona  nuiint 


Vol.  III. 


tALTlMOllE,  ¥1UDAT,  JSIAX  ^5,  18^1. 


AGUIUULTURE. 

The   last   editorial   remarks    under  this   head, 
were  published  in    number  51    of  the  2d  vo- 
lume— the   description    there  given  of    the 
"  Wheatland"'   farm    may  be  re;;arded    as  a 
tolerably  fair  specimen  or  sample  of  the  nat- 
ural qualify,  ativanta^es  and  productiveness 
of  the  land  over  whicn  I  passed  in  Jelferson 
County  ;  but  it  would  be  an  egregious  exaj;ge- 
ration  to  hdld  up  that  well  conducted  farm  as 
a  standard  of  the  actual  productiveness  of  the 
land   in  the  county  generally. — For  there  is, 
in  this  respect,  all  the  difference  that  exists 
in  the  appearance  and  utility  of  a  noble  horse, 
in  the  hands  of  a  cruel  and  ignorant,  or  a  con- 
siderate and  generous  master. 
Leaving  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  regret 
the  hospitable  neighbourhood  of  Charlestown, 
I  journeyed  on  by  the  way  of  Battletovvn  to 
A^■i^clleste^.     On   the  farm  of  Mr.  N.  near 
Battletown,  my  attention  was    drawn  to   a 
great  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the 
ox-shovel  commonly  used  on  turnpike  roads, 
(hut  here  employed  for  making  ponds  to  gath- 
er rain  water  for    the  use  of  the  stock.)     In 
what  that  improvement  exactly  consisted  I 
cannot  now  state,  hut  I  recollect  that  without 
giving  complication  to  the  implement,  it  gath- 
ered   the  earth  more  rapidly,   and  delivered 
jtself  »f  its  burthen  more  easily,  than  the  one 
in  common  use.     1  was  promised  a  drawing 
of  it,   but  every  one  knows  there  are  man; 
sensible  men  and  practical  farmers,  who  a.'e 
really  proud  of  their  profession,  and  industri 
ous  in  all   else — yet,  unfortunately  lor  the  ag 
ricultural  body,  they  have  an  aversion  to  the 
formal  communication  of  their  experience  or 
inventions,  for  publication. 
Those  who   clearly  understand  the  aim  of  this 
journal,  seeking  as  it  does,  to  improve  oui 
rural  economy  and   to  heighten  our  solid  do- 
mestic comforts,  will  judge  it  not  out  of  place 
for  me  to  remark  here,  that  I  saw  at  the  table 
of  Mr.  N.  the  wheat  and  maize  flour  made  in- 
to bread  of  almost  every  form  and  mode,  and 
in  very  remarkable  perfection.     Much  credit 
has  been  given  to  the  Virginia/armer  for  the 
superiority  of  his  bread  stujfs,  as  indicated 
by  the   infinitely  varied,   and  beautiful  dis- 
plays of  It  on   his  table— whereas,  1  am  con- 
vinccd,  that  altlio'  something  is  to  be  ascrib- 
ed   to  his  less  niggardly  manner  of  grindm.^ 
his  gram,*  and  to  the  influence  of  the  cUniate, 
which  produces  it;  still  the  chief  honor  is 
due  to  the  wife  wno  takes  a  pride  in  adornin. 
*"»  ti'ble   by  so  many  skilful  and  exquisite 

*  Every  purchaser  of  bran  for  cows,  knows  the  dif 

anll^l"  '"'f  °^"  ^'■•S'"'''  ^'^"'"  =""i  that  from 
a  BaUimore  merchant  mill. 


Num.  9- 


preparations  of  this  article  ;  and  seeing  how 
much  we  have  contracted  the  sphere  for  the' 
display  of  female  (aste,  talents  and  industry. 
I  take  W  to  be  ungenerous  to  withhold  the 
meed  of  praise,  in  any  case  where  it  is  so 
manifestly  due. 
Arriving  ;it  VVinchester,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  a  zealous  agriculturist,  judge  II. 
not  then  otherwise  known  to  me  but  as  a 
much  valued  correiipondent.  An  invitation 
to  ri'li  over  his  estate,  was  accepted  with 
nnich  pleasure  ;  I  saw  there,  an  exemplifica- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  of  the  best  manner  of  con- 
structing stone  fences,  according  to  a  method 
whicli  the  reader  will  find  explained  in  the 
tirst  yolorne  of  this  work.  As  it  was  at  jUdge 
H  s,  that  1  saw  Chickouy  growing,  for  the 
hrst  end  oRly  time,  1  may  here  properly  in- 
troduce the  following  notice  of  that  plant 
from  (he  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences— 
Vol-  i.  new  series,  conducted  by  T.Coup.-r.  e!,q. 
—I  alterwards  understood  that  the  cnickory 
IS  a  livorite  object  of  culture  with  Mr.  Jel- 
terson,  who  also  recommends  it  as  a  plant  of 
great  'alue  for  stock  and  worthy  of  our  ear- 
nest attention  : — 


CwcoHT.  StcconT.  CmconiuM  I.vtubus. 


/.    nay/  a  letter  from  Judge  Peters  to  the  Editor. 

"In  ^iite  tioie  of  General    Washing-ton,    many 
■  yai->-*Jp,  lie  li..d  irequenl«Eon-espondence  with  the 
•Scavans   in  agriculture,   in    Europe.     It  became  so 
'  burthensome  to  Inn:,,  that  at  h.s  request  I  took  it  off 
•  Ijis  hands.     1  had  much  intercourse  with  several  of 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  chicormm  intubus.     Ar- 
thur \oung-.  Was  entluisiastic  for  a  time,  in  favour  of 
tins  plant.     He  has  hot  and  cold  (its  on   most  sub. 
jeots.     IJoth   the    General    and    myself   tried   this 
plant  as  a  grass,  with  no  such  wonderful  effects  as 
"tliose  Mr.  Young  had  portrayed.     Yet  we   found   to 
"a  certain  point  that  it  was   valuable.     Havinir  Ion"- 
"  given   up   my  farm  to   tenants,  I  am  only  a  sort  ol' 
"cliaraber-counsel  in  husbandry      I   reserve  20  or  SO 
"  acres  for  amusement,  and  on  this  small  scale   con- 
■•  tinue  to  try  every  thing  1  hear  of,  any  wise  likely 
"  to  be  useful..    As  a  material  for  Cojie,  I  have  never 
'  known  the    Swcov;,,  as  we   call  it,  or  C/ucoru  as  it 
"is  called  perhaps  w.th  more  botanical  correctness 
"  I  he   native   succory  I   found    in    this   part  of  the 
"country  was  a  mean  plant.     If  without  much  trou- 
"ble   you    could    procure     for    me   seed  of  ewd  na 
■   tive  or  foreign  chicory,  I  will  begin  some  experi- 
ments on  Its  uses  as  a   substitute  for   Coffee      In 
'  torm  me  of  the  method  of  treating  it   for  this  pur 
'pose.     I  am,  Sic.  UICHARU   PETERS  " 

The  Chicory,  is  a  species  of  Endive  ;  wild  Endive  • 
the  seeds  of  these  plants  are  much  alike  ' 

In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  though  but  in  a  few 
places,  chxory  or  succory  as  the  German  settlers 
call  it,  has  been  cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  coffee 
with  much  success.  The  plant  is  sown  in  beds  eith-  r 
drilled  or  broad  cast ;  ami  tli.nned  out  to  about  six 
or  eight  inches  apart.  In  the  beginning  of  winter 
they  are  taken  up,  washed,  and  put  into  an  oven  .af- 
ter the  bread  is  drawn  In  this  state  they  keep  well 
When  wanted  for  use.  they  are  again  put  into  the 
oven  alier  the  bread  is  drawn,  and  dried  till  they  as- 
sume a  full  brown  colour.  They  are  then  ground  or 
beaten  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  from  one  fourth 
to  one  hall  of  their  weight  of  West  India  coffee.     I 


have  repeatedly  dr.-inkot  this  beverage  without  dis- 
tingmsliing  it  from  common  unmixed  coffee.  I.i 
Noi-(humbcrlund  and  the  nei'^-hliourliood,  and  at 
iWiUiamsport  (Pennsylvania)  this  use  of  chicory  is 
common.  It  would  be  improved,  if  in  the  last  rosst- 
mg,  the  chicory  could  be  ro.-isted  with  the  cbffee  so 
as  to  imbibe  the  vapour  of  the  latter.  The  chicbry  of 
Itself  is  the  best  substitute  hitherto  known. 

In  England  they  use  (or  rather  propose,  for  coffee 
is  too  dear  there  to  be  a  common  beverage)  as  sub. 
stitmes  tor  coffee,  1st.  Rousted  Barley.  3dlv  The 
seeds  of  the  yellow  water  fl..g,  or  flower  de  luce  (Iris 
pseudacorus)  22  of  Mich.  Journ  70.  Sdly.  The  ock- 
ra,  winch  IS  also  a  fashionable  substitute  in  the  West 
India  Islands.  But  tlie  German  -establishments  for 
tlie  manufacture  of  chicory  coffee,  and  what  X  know 
of  It  by  my  own  experience,  leads  me  to  recommend 
m  preference,  this  plant  to  all  others. 

Previous  to  the  capture  of  Jena,  by  Bounaparte, 
Here  were  upwards  of  two  miliions  of  pounds  oT 
chicory  c  .ff^e,  exported  from  that  place  and  Bruns- 
wick to  various  parts  of  Erance  and  Germany. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  use  of  this  plant  as  a 
substitute  fur  coffee,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  point 
of  importance  to  its  use  in  affriculture,  particilarly 
HS  fodder  for  cattle  of  all  kinds  in  cases  of  a  dry 
pring,  or  summer.  It  is  equally  nutritious, and  more 
productive  than  Luzerne,  without  requiring  half  the 
attention.  ° 

The  first  notice  I  find  of  the  agricultural  use  of  this 
plant,  IS  in  the  16th  vol  of  Young's  annals  of  agricul- 
ture,   p.   48,  where  Mr.  A.  Zappa  of  Milan,   enume- 
rates It  as  one  of  the  favourite  plants  in  the  meadows 
of  Lombardy.    This   was  .in    1/86.     In    17^7     Arth. 
\oung    being  at    M.  Crette    De   Palleuil's*   near  St. 
Dennis,  was  so  struck  wilfi  it,  :hat  he  bought'lO  lbs 
of  the  seed,  and  sowed  it   at  Bradley,    lo'l'i-    to  Xhs    - 
acre.     In  May  21,    irs9,  he  cut   it  on   a  small  patch, 
that  yielded  «i!  the  ruteot  upwards  of  12  tons  U  cwt 
of  green  fodder  per  acre,  at  a  time  wlien  every  other 
meadow  was  parched  and  dried  up.    On  the  24ih  July 
he   cut   the  same   patch   again,  which  yielded  at   the 
rate  of  16  tons   4.  cwt.  of  green  food:  on    the  3d   of 
December   he    cut  it  again,  and  obtained  at  the  rate 
of  9  tons  14  cwt.  per  acre  ;  in  all,  58  tons  and  9  cwt 
of  grass.     Tins,  on    losing   three  fourths    in    dryiB-r 
would  have  yielded  upwards  of  9  tons  of  Hay 

But  these  experiments  being  made  on  a  small  scale, 
furnished  no  criterion  for  a  regular  course  of  husban- 
dry, in  which  chicory  should  form  a  permane-xt  part  of 
the  meadow  crop  ;  he  proceeded  therefore  in  sowing- 
it,  till  in  the  spring  of  ]?'92,  he  had  14x60= "4  acres 
eitiier  entirely  or  partially  sown  with  chicory.  The 
other  grasses  he  sowed  with  it,  were  the  red  clover 
and  timothy,  rib  grass,  poa  trivialis  or  common  mea' 
dow  grass,  and  these  were  sown  with  the  chicory  on 
the  principle  that  as  this  grass  does  not  tille-  the 
other  accompanying  grasses  fill  up  the  ground  and 
make  a  full,  close  sward.  It  may  be  noted,  that  in 
England,  chicory  appears  as  one  of  the  earliest  sprmn- 
grasses,  being  from  three  to  four  inches  high  on  a 
poor  soil  on  the  Uth  May;  but  yet,  not  so  early  as 
the  avena  elatior  the  tall  oat  grass,  or  the  rough 
cock  s  foot,  dactylus  glomeratus.  [or  orchard  grast  1 
By  this  tune  Young  iiad  ascertained,  1st  that  thoue-'li 
a  perennial,  it  will  not  bear  frequent  seeding  without 
being  impoverished  :  and  Sdly.  that  it  is  better  to  cut 
It  a  her  the  first  year  at  least  three  if  not  lour  times 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  In  this  year  he  has  regis' 
tered  he  feeding  of  58i  acres  of  chicory  alone,  or 
with  other  grasses,  by  means  of  sheep.  Indeed,  all 
"^""'g'  "orses,  oxen  sheep  and  Swine  eat  it  greedily. 


«     \'ifon '^  ""^  '•''^  ™°^'^  "^^'""l  <^'^'2en  who  died  30 
JNov.  17yy,  may  be  found  in  14  .Vlonth.  Mag.  p.  ^37. 


A^MERICA?^  FARMER. 


tlie  harvest,   and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  vent  to 
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"  Northan.pton  -,  meetini,^  him  this  year  at  the  Diik 
"  Bedford's  sheep  shearing,  he  informed  me  that  in 
"the  present  season  he  has  nothing  on  his  farm,  no 
"plant  or  crop  whatever,  that  will  keep  half  the 
"  stock  which  his  chicory  will,  though  it  be  foui 
"  years  old "  ,        .  ,  . 

'His  account  of  the  French  hvisbandry  of  chicory  may 
be  found  in  the  2nd  vol  of  the  tour  to  France  p.  6'J 
In  addition  to  this,  I  may  add,  that  in  the  year  l"'J3, 
Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  waited  with  me  to  see  .VIr. 
Wakefield's  Dairy  from  about  one  and  one  half  mile 
from  the  town. 

Mr.  Wakefield  had  sown  in  1793  about  three  acres, 
and  cut  it  3  times  in  tuclve  weeks  ;  the  whole  was 
given  to  ten  heavy  working  horses,  who  went  through 
their  common  labour  upon  it  without  hay  or  corn.  He 
calculated  to  feed  his  dairy  of  120  milch  cows  during 
the  succeeding  summer  chiefly  on  chicory,  and  in  the 
winter  on  potatoes  steamed.  He  gave  me  2  pounds 
of  the  seed,  which  I  distributed  partly  to  Mr.  John 
Adlum  then  of  Muncy,  and  partly  to  Mr,  Samuel 
AVallis,  but  I  believe  they  made  no  use  of  it. 

His  mode  of  steaming  his  potatoes  is  curious 
large  iron  pot  is  let  down  into  a  hole  even  with  the 
surlface  of  the  ground.  A  fire  place  is  made  under 
neath,  and  a  brick  flue  at  the  opposite  end  Round 
the  rim  of  the  pot  is  a  wooden  kirb  about  two  or 
three  inches  broad.  When  the  water  boils,  a  hogs- 
head full  of  potatoes  (well  washed  and  scrubbed  at  a 
trough  under  the  pump)  is  rolled  over  the  boiler  with- 
in the  wooden  kirb.  The  bottom  of  the  hogshead  is 
pierced  full  of  holes.  A  loose  cover  is  put  on  the 
top.  The  steam  ascends  through  the  holes  in  the 
bottom,  and  in  half  an  hour,  the  potatoes  are  boiled. 
The  hogshead  is  then  rolled  off  and  another  rolled  on, 
I  think  he  had  three  iron  boilers  for  the  supply  of  his 
cattle  with  steamed  potatoes.  Potatoes  were  at  that 
time  worth  about  Ss.  6d.  sterling  the  load  of  240  lbs. 
washed,  or  25\)  in  the  dirt.  A  bushel  of  potatoes  will 
weigh  about  72  pounds.  The  average  crop  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than 
400  or .450  bushels  per  statute  acre-  This  is  effected 
by  dint  of  manure  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  10.£.  sterling 
an  acre,  and  accurate  weeding,  which  the  potato 
crop  pays  for,  and  brings  the  land  in  heart  for  two  or 
three  years. 

In  1797,  that  promoter  of  British  Agriculture  the 
late  Duke  of  Bedford,  directed  a  poor  field  of  brushy 
soil  on  his  farm  at  Wobnrne,  worth  from  7  to  10s  an 
acre,  to  be  sowed  with  chicory.  The  first  year's  pro. 
duce  supported  seven  Leicester  sheep  averaging  221b 
a  quarter,  |)er  acre,  for  six  months.  His  gr.ace  was 
of  opinion  that  no  other  artificial  grass  on  the  same 
land  would  have  equalled  this. 

Arthur   Young  says  that   the   Chicorium    Intubus 
jcrows  wild  in  Suffolk   and  other   parts  of  F.ngland, 
The  Rev.  Mr.    Muhlenberg  of  Lancaster  says  it  is  a 
common  plant  or  rather    weed,   about   Lancaster, 


the  productions  of  agriculture.  Besides,  the  farmer 
lias  a  further  resource  in  seasons  of  uncommon  plen- 
ty, to  prevent  waste— that  is,  to  increase  his  live 
stock. 

But  let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  the  progress  of  agriculture  as  it  may  concern  alone 
llie  prosperity  of  individuals.  The  individuals  in  a 
country  may  be  rich,  and  the  public  at  the  same  time 
be  poor— if  having  nothing  to  eat  may  make  a  coun- 
try poor— merchants  and  manufacturers  may  be  opu- 
lent, but  if  agriculture  is  neglected,  neither  the  one  or 
the  other  maybe  able,  in  certain  exigencies,  to  pro- 
_  ire  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  st:ite  an  extreme  case-, 
but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  substantial  wealth  of  a 
country,  which  consists  in  abundance  of  food,  de- 
pends on  a  flourishing  state  of  agriculture.  In  a 
time  of  scarcity,  long  continued,  whatever  we  call 
property  would  lose  its  value.  Agriculture  is  not 
only  an  indispensible  resource,  as  a  means  cf  preserv- 
ing in  being  those  who  now  exist,  it  is  no  less  im- 
portant as  a  means  of  increasing  the  popuiution  of  a 
country.  Hitherto  our  growmg  numbers  have  been 
sustained  rather  by  the  clearing  of  new  Unds,  tlian 
by  any  great  progressive  improvement  of  the  old-  But 
setting  apart  but  a  moderate  allowance  of  forest  for 
the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is  important,  we 
must  look  to  a  better  husbandry  for  the  support  of 
much  greater  number  of  inhabitants. 

We  cannot    be  at   a  loss    on  what  restour  surest 
hopes  of  public  prosperty,   when  we  consijer  how  in 
dependent  is  agriculture  of  the  hazards  aid  reverses 
to  which  commerce  and  manufactures  are  ixposed.— 
"  The  ordinary  revolutions    of  war  and  government," 
it  has  been   truly  said,  "  may  dry  up  the  Sources    ol 
"  the  wealth  which  arises  from  these,  while  ijat  which 
"  arises  from  the  solid  improvements  of  agriculture  is 
"  durable.  The  troubles  of  the  fifteenth  and  Sxteenth 
"  centuries  greatly  dimmish  the  commerce  ofLombar- 
"  dy  and  Tuscany.  But  those  countries  continued  not- 
withstanding,  and  still  continue,   among  llie   most 
populous  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  Europe.     The 
civil  wars  in  Flanders,  and  the  Spanish  domination 
which  succeeded  them,    ehase  away  the  great  com- 


cw'ts  to  the  soil  as  its  ultiinatr  destination  Here 
I  finds  its  greatest  security,  and  here  it  will  be  most 
permanently  beneficial  to  the  country.  Most  of  our 
richest  merchants  .ire  land  proprietors,  and  to  some 
among  them,  we  are  indebted  for  recent  and  valuable 
improvements  in  agriculture. 

it  were  hardly  possible  at  this  time  to  allude  in  a 
public  address  either  to  agricultural  or  commercial 
interests,  much  less  to  treat  of  them  as  le.ading  to. 
pics,  without  recalling  to  the  mind  of  every  one,  the 
subject  of  the  new  tariff,  which  must  again  soon  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Congress.  I  refer  particularly  to 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  professedly  designed  for 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures. 

However  often  and  ably  the  right  of  Congress  to 
control  private  industry,  and  to  give  it  a  direction 
into  new  channels  at  discretion,  may  have  been  recent- 
ly combated,  it  cannot  be  too  often  urged,  that  it  is 
an  unauthorised  assumption  of  power.  It  may  Weil 
be  questioned  whether  any  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent his  jealousy  of  the  power  to  raise  a  revenue  may 
have  carried  his  apprehensions,  ever  conceived  that 
it  would  be  used  to  convert  a  merchant  into  a  manu- 
facturer, at  the  pleasure  of  congress — to  compel  the 
farmer  to  abandon  the  pursuits  of  husbandry  for  the 
pindle  and  shuttle — to  foreclose  the  inclinations— 
the  bent  of  genius,  the  tamperament  and  tastes  of 
men,  and  to  designate  their  employments  by  the  sta- 
tute book.  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  no  such  power 
is  claimed,  and  that  the  m.asure  complained  of  will 
produce  no  such  effects— the  principle  of  the  measure 
contemplates  such  a  power,  and  involves  such  effects. 
~ir  government  may  so  burden  and  embarrass  one 
branch  of  industry  as  to  discourage  the  pursuit  of  it, 
avowing  the  purpose  to  be  to  build  up  another  branch 
at  tlie  expense  of  the  first,  it  has  power  to  go  on  and 
curtail  or  annihilate  any  or  all  other  branches.  Should 
the  company  of  tallow  chandlers  think  proper  to  re- 
present before  Congress,  that  it  would  be  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  nation  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  whale 
oil,  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  duty,  a  concurrence 
of  Congress  in  their  views  would  be  attended  with  this 
consequence— that  not  an  American  whale  ship  would 
be  again  seen  on  the  ocean,  at  least  none,  whose  car- 
goes should  be  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  home 
market— and  the  island  of  Nantucket  might  soon  be 
deserted  by  its  seven  thousand  industrious  and  thriv- 
ing inhabitants.     We    see  nothing  in  this  case  differ- 

ng   in  principle   from  that  of  the  cotton  and  woollen, 


merce  of  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  but  Flanders  IS  still Imanufactures,  with     the   provisions    in    their  favour 
rich,  highly  productive,  and  well  peopled."*  contained  in  the  new  tariff,  connected  with  the  views 

The  wealth   of  the   merchant   may  be   transferred  of  Congress  in  m.aking  these  provisions 


from  one  country  to  another,  but  that  of  the  land  pro 
prietor  is  as  fixed  as  the  earth.  It  is  true,  the  face  of 
a  country  may  be  swept  by  hostile  armies,  but  it  is 
only  the  harvest  of  a  season  which  can  fall  within 
their  destructive  grasp  ;  the  productive  power  of  the 
soil  still  remains  unimpaired.  But  the  wealth  of  thi 
merchant  may  perish  irretrievably  by  the  conflagra- 
tion of  a  city,  or  be  sunk  in  the  ocean. 

However  individaals  may  be  affected,  whether  far- 
mers or  others,  by  the  common  vicissitudes  of  life,  as 
respects  the  public,  the  improvements  in  agriculture 
are  an  imperishable  and  continually  accumulating  re 


They  both  agree  that  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  not  worthi  source, 
any  thing  But  by  long  course  of  cultivation  the  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  agricultur 
French,  ind  from  it,  the  English  seed,  is  now  a  very  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  we  may  therefore  turn 
valuable  improvement  on  the  wild  succory.     The  Chi    away  from  commerce,  as  it,  on  the  whole,  the  balanc 


cory  I  have  seen  growing  about  Northumberland  and 
in  Lycoming  county,  is  certainly  not  equal  to  what  1 
saw  at  Mr.  Wakefield's  in  1793  :  In  1797  and  1798, 
tbe  seed  sold  in  London  for  a  dollar  and  5s.  the  lb. 

T.  C. 


An  .idtlfcss  iJeUvered  before  the  JUassachusetis  .igri- 
cultural  Society  at  the  Brightori  Cattle  Show,  Octo. 
ber  17 Ih,  1B21.     By  R.  Sullivan. 

C  Concluded  Jrom  Imge  58,  JVo.  8.  J 

At  the    present  moment  the  prospect  of  an 
crease  of  his  crops,   in  future  years,  may  not  appear 
to   the  farmer  desirable.    The  great  abundance  of 


of  its  good  and  ill  success  were  equal  It  has  done  mud 
to  enrich  individuals  engaged  in  its  pursuit,  it  hai 
done  more  for  agriculture  In  those  countries  to  which 
We  have  just  alluded,  as  having  enjoyed  a  productive 
.-ommerce,  which  subsequently  passed  away,  if  then 
agricu.ture  was,  for  a  longvime,  unrivalled  in  Europe; 
it  was  that  very  commerce  which  nurtured  it,  and 
iinally  gave  to  it  all  its  refinement. 

As   agriculturists,  we  have  fresh  proofs  every  d  y 
, if  the  ben.ficial  operation  of  commerce  on  our  inter 
ests.     It  takes  our  surplus  produce  to  its  best  mai 
ket.     And  this  is  not  all— the  surplus  capital  which  it 
throws  into   the  hands  of  the  merdiants,  naturally 

♦  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nationsi 


Whatever  supposition  there  may  be  of  public 
good  and  national  Alvantage  in  acts  of  legislation,  by 
whicli  the  claim  of  one  class  of  industry  to  the  pro- 
tection of  government  is  declared  subordinate  to  an- 
other, it  must  be  ill  founded.  In  general  terms,  no 
le  will  question  that  the  citizen  is  entitled  tu  the 
protection  of  government  in  his  person  and  property, 
and  that,  if  such  protection  means  any  thing,  it  is, 
that  each  one  is  to  be  protected  in  that  calling', 
which  he  may  elect.  But  upon  the  doctrine,  that 
government  may  have  its  favorite  cLass,  whose  inter- 
est it  may  cherish  with  an  exclusive  spirit,  what  be- 
comes  of  the  right  to  equal  protection  ?  In  the  case 
we  arc  c»nsidering— the  merchant  enjoys  it  not ;  nor 
the  farmer,  nor  the  mechanic.  Thus  may  we  go  on, 
and  enumerate  every  denomination  of  persons  in  the 
community,  until  we  come  ^o  the  fearful  result,  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  dead  letter ;  and  that  we  have  no 
other  security  for  our  rights  than  the  discretionary 
furbisarance  of  Congress  to  intermeddle  with  them- 

The  present  distresses  of  Great  Britain,  growing 
out  of  a  policy,  similar  to  that  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  entered,  are  known  to  all-  A  leading  mer- 
chant of  London,  who  is  also  a  distinguished  states- 
nan,*  has  pointed  out  the  course  by  which  this  accu- 
.mlation  of  evil  has  been  brought  upon  that  country. 
"  Whenever"  says  he,  "the  assistance  of  government 
'■  is  called  for  by  any  class  of  manufacturers  or  tra- 
"ders,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  most  splendid  display 
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"  of  tl>e  importar.cc  of  that  particular  branch  to  the 
"nation  at  large.  I'hc  \V\st  and  East  India  in 
"terests,  the  ship  owners,  the  manufacturers,  »nd 
"others,  have  all  made  their  representations;  but  it 
"should  be  recollected,  that  it  is  contrary  to  sound 
"  policy  to  advance  one  beyond  its  natural  means,  and 
"  still  more  so  when  tiiat  must  be  done  at  the  expense 
"of  the  others." 

The  reflection  is  a  pleasant  one,  that  while  we  are 
defending  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  so  far  from  op- 
posing that  of  the  manufacturer,  we  are  defending 
that  also— because,  after  all,  his  interests  will  find 
their  best  security  in  his  own  enterprise,  skill,  and 
industry.  His  calculations  on  the  partiality  of  go- 
vernment will  prove  fallacious.  A  policy,  which  con- 
demns to  a  subordinate  rank  the  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  must  be  short  lived.  Our 
manufacturers  are  known  to  be  in  a  thriving  state— 
the  whole  country  is  proud  of  their  success.  The 
theories  of  mistaken  political  economists  apart— a 
doubt  may  exist  whether  the  manufacturers  h:ivc  any 
thing  to  urge  in  favour  of  the  new  duties.  Their  in- 
dustry is  protected— they  are  honoured  by  the  com- 
munity—and the  encouragements,  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  on  this  anniversary  to  the  farmers  ot 
our  Commonwealth,  are  to  be  extended  equally  to  the 
manufacturers. 

The  merchant  unembarrassed  by  prohibitory  duties 
will  need  no  stimulus  but  his  own  enterprise.  The 
manufacturer  will  exhibit  to  us  this  day  ample  proof's 
that  he  can  thrive  without  the  further  aid  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  farmer  alone  declines  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  means  of  prosperity.  He  has  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  view  himself  in  the  light  of  a  day 
labourer  rather  than  as  the  professor  of  an  honorable 
and  lucrative  art.  The  mysteries  of  husbandry  are 
considered  but  as  the  lesson  of  a  day— and  every  man 
the  moment  he  becomes  the  occupant  of  a  firm,  is  al 
lowed  to  style  himself  a  competent  farmer.  "  It  fills 
"  me  with  astonishment,"  said  Columella,  the  Roman, 
"  tliat  while  those,  who  wish  to  become  orators,  al 
"  ways  have  recourse  to  one  as  a  teacher,  whom  they 
"may  take  as  a  model— and  those  who  learn  music, 
"  dancing,  or  any  other  of  the  lighter  .ind  more  frivo 
"  lus  accomplishments,  employ,  of  course,  a  professed 
"teacher;  Agriculture,  that  most  important  of  all 
"arts,  has  neither  masters  to  teach  it,  nor  pupils 
"who  seek  to  be  taught.  Is  there  then  nothing  in 
'it  which  requires  to  be  studied  .'—Is  there  noth- 
"ing  to  reward  research  >  For  myself,"  he  continues, 
"when  I  take  an  enlarged  view  of  this  noblest  of  all 
"pursuitSj.and  survey  it  on  ail  sides,  and  consider  what 
"it  embraces  that  it  wourd  be  profitable  to  know, 
"I  fear  that  I  shall  see  the  end  of  my  days  before  I 
"shall  become  a  thorough  master  of  all  its  myste- 
"■ies  I" 

A.nd  how  melancholy,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the 
COisequences  of  so  great  a  neglect  of  agriculture 
ansngst  us  !  Of  the  sixty  thousand  individuals,  who 
amually  emigrate  to  the  south  and  west  from  New 
En-land,  in  search  of  subsistence,  most  of  them  may 
re;-,h  in  safety  the  places  of  their  destination.  But 
if  Jiu  follow  them  in  imagination,  into  the  wilderness, 
youwill  soon  see  that  its  morbid  dampness  and  the 
nurt^rous  privations  ;:nd  hardsliips,  to  which  they  are 
una^idably  exposed,  soon  finish  the  work  of  des- 
trucon,  which  a  miserable  agriculture  had  begun. 
The  fi'spring  of  parents  who  possess  at  home  a  re- 
duniint  territory,  are  compelled,  for  subsistence,  to 
alienie  themselves  from  their  kindred,  and  to  inter- 
pose distance  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  miles 
betven  themselves,  and  all  they  have  valued  from 
thei-.nfancy. 

Wen  we  learn,  that  in  a  canton  in  one  of  the  high- 
est Habited  regions  of  the  Alps,  where  neither  na- 
ture ir  art  can  sustain  more  than  a  small  number  of 
humaiieinps,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  for  the 
young  en  on  attaining  to  a  certain  age,  to  enlist  in  the 
miliar  service  either  of  France  or  Spain,  for  a  term 
of  S°ar,  and  that  all  who  decline,  remain  not  only 
witniifconsideration  among  their  countrymen,  but 
are  c  ^ed  with  obloquy,  we  acquiesce  in  the  neces- 
sity o.his  harsh  policy.  But  we  have  far  other  im- 
pressti,  of  a  course  of  things  bearing  a  similar  as- 
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pect  in  Massachusetts— when  the  neglect  of  agricul- 
ure  is  the  only  assignable  cause  of  no  inconsiderable 
part  ot  the  emigration  which  takes  place  from  year  to 

e  the  modern  improvements,  (which  have  been 
tested,)  allowed  to  spread  themselves  over  the  face 
of  our  country,  and  to  fertilize  our  fields,  much  of  the 
emigration  would  cease —manufactures  would  nioie 
xtensively  flourish,  and  obtain  their  only  sure  and 
permanent  support,  an  abundant  and  cheap  subsis- 
tence liir  the  workmen. 

Hut  our  agricultural  societies  are  every  where  ris- 
ing lip,  like  so  many  temples  of  science,  inviting  our 
citizens  to  come  and  do  homage  to  an  art,  which  is 
prepared  to  open  a  fountain  of  wealth  to  gladden  our 
whole  country.  The  institution  of  shows  of  industry, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  draw  our  husbandmen  away 
from  the  influence  of  injurious  prejudices,  and  still 
more  injurious  habits,  and  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation and  liberal  inquiry.  Until  within  a  few  years 
the  husbandman  was  known  only  as  the  vender  of  his 
produce — now,  his  skill  and  industry  are  expressly  re- 
CBgnised  as  public  benefits.  He  will  no  longer  labour 
in  the  retirement  of  his  fields,  looking  only  to  so 
liumble  a  result  of  bis  toil,  as  that  of  a  scanty  har- 
vest. No  he  will  have  always  in  remembrance  that  a 
day  is  appointed,  in  each  year,  on  which,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  he  may  claim  to  be  named  as  a  benefactor 
to  the  public,  on  exhibiting  proofs  of  uncommon  dili- 
gornce  and  proficiency  in  his  art.  lie  will  come  here 
—  he  will  meet  an  asseiTibled  community,  as  eager  to 
adjust  his  claims  as  he  may  be  to  urge  them.  They 
will  enter  with  him  into  the  field  where  the  compet! 
tion  is  held.  Those,  who  from  inexperience,  or  other 
cause,  may  be  incompetent  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the 
competitors,  will  seek  to  inform  themselves  by  inqui- 
ry of  those  more  skilled.  All  will  be  ambitious  of 
the  honor  of  anticipating  the  decision  of  the  judges. 

The  animated  discussion,  among  the  multitude,  of 
topics  of  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  will  give  a 
new  interest  to  the  various  subjects— the  zeal  here 
inspired,  and  tlie  knowledge  obtained,  will  be  carried 
home,  and  be  soon  seen  in  their  effects  like  the  inv 
gor.-iting  power  of  a  rich  compost — and  the  solitude  of 
the  country  will  be  relieved,  not  only  by  more  ardent 
and  better  directed  labours,  but  cheered  by  more  ex 
hilirating  prospects 

With  a  power  of  influence  such  as  this,  what  limit 
can  we  assign  to  the  usefulness  of  our  agricultural 
societies .'  The  obligation  upon  them  to  use  this 
power  to  its  full  extent,  ought  to  be  deeply  impress 
ed— nor  should  they  remit  their  endeavours  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  improvements,  which 
so  liberal  and  so  progressive  an  art  may  from  time  to 
time  offer,  whether  they  originate  in  our  own,  or  in 
other  countries.  Nor  is  it  less  important,  as  a  means 
of  diffusing  these  throughout  the  State,  that  the  So- 
cieties should  seek  to  increase  their  funds,  so  that 
their  power  of  bestowing  premiums  may  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  improvements  they  may  think  it 
important  to  recommend.  The  time,  we  may  hope, 
will  arrive  when  the  smallest  details  of  rural  econo- 
my may  become  subjects  of  reward,  as  well  as  the 
leading  operations  of  husbandry.  I  say  the  smallest 
details,  because  in  husbandry  there  is  nothing  which 
IS  unimportant  or  uninteresting.  There  is  nothintr  so 
small  as  not  to  have,  either  in  a  moral  or  econoniical 
view,  an  influence  on  the  well  being  of  the  farmer.— 
There  is  nothing  of  so  little  consequence,  that,  if  dis- 
regarded,  its  neglect  will  not  be  perceived  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  that  delightful  picture— a  well  ordered, 
neat  and  polished  husbandry.  How  soon,  we  may  im- 
patiently ask,  how  soon  shall  we  behold  the  day 
when  such  a  picture  shall  gladden  our  eyes,  which- 
ever way  we  turn  them,  in  this  land  of  precious  privi- 
leges ! 

^o— 

ON  SHEEP.— /iy  John  L.  JVorth,  Efq. 

Sin— As  merino  sheep  are  daily  becoming  more  im- 
portant as  well  to  individuals  as  to  the  community, 
it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  unacceptable  to  the  Society,  i.. 
have  a  few  remarks  on  their  introduction  into  som. 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  on  the  practicability  of 
.icclimatlng  them  here  ;  and  also  on  their  great  supe- 


rity  over  every  other  Kind  now  in  our  state,  toy  a 
long  time  it  was  tlie  prevalent  opinion,  that  merino 
sheep  degenerated  in  form  and  size,  as  well  as  in 
fineness  of  fleece,  every  where  except  lu  Spain  ;  for 
t  was  generally  believed  that  their  frequent  migra- 
tions from  the  flat  lands,  to  the  mountains,  (to  which 
agriculture  was  almost  entirely  sacrificed,)  but  more 
L'specially  that  some  peculiarity  in  the  soil  and  clim- 
ule  of  that  country,  was  essential  to  their  greatest 
perfiiction  in  these  respects.  From  this  opinion,  we 
accordingly  find  no  deviation,  until  the  year  172.'!, 
when  their  introduction  into  Sweden  was  made  a  na- 
tional concern,  a  premium  of  25  per  cent,  being  al- 
lowed by  the  government  "  on  the  v.alue  of  the  wool 
to  the  grower."  The  climate  of  Sweden  is  regarded 
as  less  friendly  to  sheep  than  that  of  any  other  im- 
proved portion  of  Europe,  both  on  account  of  the 
t  and  shortness  of  its  summers,  and  the  length 
and  severity  of  its  winters  ;  nevertheless  they  have 
not  degenerated,  even  there,  although  Sweden  posses- 
ses upwards  of  100, OCO  merinoes  of  the  pure  blood, 
and  nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  they  were  ori- 
ginally introduced.  A  circumstance  so  extraordinary 
as  this,  it  might  have  been  expected  would  not  have 
been  suffered  to  pass  without  improvement,  much 
less  without  notice ;  yet  for  a  considerable  time, 
(such  is  the  power  of  prejudice)  no  attempts  were 
made  by  other  countries  to  secure  this  valuable 
breed.  At  length  in  1786,  Louis  XVI.  after  having, 
by  numerous  experiments,  ascertained  that  they 
would  do  equally  well  there,  imported  into  France, 
under  the  care  of  Spanish  Shepherds,  four  hundred 
rams  and  ewes,  which  Were  by  permission  of  the  then 
sovereign  king,  selected  from  the  best  Spanish  flocks. 
These  so  far  from  degenerating,  on  the  contrary, 
have  actually  improved  in  every  respect ;  for  M.  Gil. 
bert,  one  of  the  members  of  the  national  institute,  as- 
serts  "  that  they  do  not  yield  in  any  circumstance,  to 
the  most  beautiful  m  point  of  size,  form  and  strength, 
or  in  the  fineness,  length,  softness,  strength,  and 
abundance  of  the  fleece."  He  adds,  "  the  manufac- 
turers .and  dealers  in  wool,  who  came  in  numbers  to 
Rambouillet  this  year,  (1796)  to  purchase,  unani- 
mously agreed  to  this  fact,  at  the  very  time  they 
were  combining  to  keep  down  the  price."  This  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  M.  Tesaire  and  Huzzard,  and 
likewise  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  says,  "  that  he 
found  the  sheep  of  Rambouillet  of  a  size  he  was  un- 
prepared to  expect,  and  that  still  the  wool  preserved 
its  original  purity."  He  also  states  that  "samples  of 
the  wool  taken  when  the  sheep  first  arrived,  and  at 
various  periods,  since  that  time,  were  examined  by 
him,  with  all  possible  accuracy,  and  evidently  declar- 
ed a  progressive  improvement."  Col.  Humphries,  of 
Connecticut,  also  mentions  in  his  letter  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  national 
flock  of  France,  gave  double  as  much  as  those  of 
Spain,  and  still  their  wool  retained  its  original  fine- 
ness." In  England  where  tliey  have  lately  been  car- 
ried, they  have  also  ardently  undergone  a  change  for 
the  better  ;  for  Doctor  Parry  insists,  "  from  his  own 
experience,  that  the  wool  of  his  upland  ewes,  in  the 
fourth  generation,  was  injured  when  he  put  to  a  full 
blood  Spanish  ram."  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
these  and  other  experiments,  and  believing  from 
circumstances,  that  even  the  condition  of  the  im- 
ported breed  of  Europe  might  be  meliorated  in  this 
country— in  1802,  Mr.  Livingston,  then  our  ambas- 
sador in  France,  purchased  several  ewes  and  a  ram, 
and  shipped  them  for  the  U.  States.  These  were 
picked  from  the  so  justly  celebr.ited  Rambouillet  flock; 
yet  .Mr.  Livingston  declares  them  to  be  inferior  in 
every  point,  to  those  of  his  own  raising,  but  particu- 
larly  in  the  quality  of  the  wool.  "It  is  certain," 
says  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  merinoes,  "  that  Mr. 
Caldwell,  of  New-Jersey,  in  all  his  enterprising  pur- 
chases, from  the  late  importations  of  Spanish  sheep, 
has  never  met  with  any  equal  in  appearance,  fineness 
of  fleece,  or  length  of  pile,  to  those  of  his  own  raising, 
from  his  original  flock."  Their  easy  acelimatiim  at 
the  northward,  and  the  great  profit  derived  from 
them,  joined  to  the  persuasion  that  they  would 
i:irive  equally  Well  in  our  climate,  induceil  several 
.nerehants  to  import  a  few  of  the  mixed  breed  from 
the  northern  states,  and  some  full  breed  Spanish  me- 
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ripjes  into  Charleston.  A  tew  of  both  descriptions 
were  disposed  of  there.  1  have  seen,  in  ditt'tren 
parts  of  the  state,  many  ol'  the  lambs  of  these,  most 
of  them  were  superior  m  form  and  size  to  the  parent 
stook,  and  such  of  their  fleeces  as  I  have  noticed, 
were  decidedly  finei',  wilhotit  adding^  other  proofs  of 
their  progressive  improvemtnt,  and  of  course,  of  tl 
practicability  of  acclimating  Iheni  in  the  southern,  as 
veil  as  the  northern  states.  1  come  now  to  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  communication,  which  is  to  shew 
that  tliey  are  much  more  advantageous  to  the  farmer 
The  sheep  of  this  state  in  particular,  may  be  divided 
into  three  or  four  difierciit  kinds,  hut  1  shall  only  no- 
tice those  that  are  attended  to  on  account  of  their 
wool.  The  most  rem.arkable  of  these,  indeed  the 
only  one  worthy  of  observation,  is  tliat  which  rcsem- 
bics  the  Sou'hdown  sheep  of  Enf;land,  which  are  thus 
desurii.ed  by  Lacock  ;  "  It  has  no  horns,  its  legs  and 
face  are  grey,  its  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
very  thick,  the  pile  planted  very  closely  on  the  pelt, 
the  fleeces  very  unequal,  that  of  the  back  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  produce  of  the  sides  and  shoul- 
ders, and  the  brush  becomes  suddenly  very  coarse, 
the  pde  not  uniform,  and  frequently  contains  a  num- 
ber of  coarse  and  long  hairs,  which  prove  hurtful  to 
the  cloth."  Their  fleeces,  it  is  understood  common- 
ly weigh  from  two  to  three  pounds,  and  sell  in  En- 
gland at  about  42  cents  the  pound.  The  following 
ilescription  of  mer.no  sheep  is  from  Mr.  Livingston's 
book,  on  that  subject.  "The  race  varies  greatly  in 
size  and  beauty,  in  diflerent  parts  of  Spain.  It  is 
commonly  rather  smaller  than  the  middle  size  sheep 
of  America.  The  body  is  compact,  the  legs  short, 
the  head  long,  the  forehead  arched.  The  ram  gener- 
ally (but  not  invariably)  carries  very  large  spiral 
horns,  has  a  fine  eye  and  a  bold  step.  The  ewes  have 
generally  no  horns.  The  wool  of  these  sheep  are  so 
much  finer  and  softer  than  the  common  wool,  as  to 
bear  no  sort  of  comparison  with  it ;  it  is  twisted  and 
drawn  together  like  a  corkscrew  ;  its  length  is  gen 
erally  about  tliree  inches,  but  when  drawn  out,  it  will 
stretch  to  nearly  double  that  lent;th.  The  wool  is 
when  cleansed,  extremely  white,  )et  on  the  sheep  it 
appears  of  a  yellowish  or  dirty  brown  color,  owing 
to  the  closeness  of  tbe  coat,  and  the  condensation 
of  the  perspiration  on  the  extremities  of  the  fleece. 
The  wool  commonly  covers  a  great  part  of  the  head, 
and  descends  to  she  hoof  of  the  hind  feet,  particular 
ly  m  young  sheep ;  it  is  also  much  more  greasy  than 
the  wool  of  other  sheep.  The  sk.n  is  of  a  fine  carna 
tion  red  and  very  thin."  It  is  stated,  on  good  authori 
ty,  that  merino  wool  has  sold  in  England  at  upward? 
of  25s.  sterling  the  pound  i  at  the  northward  it  readi 
ly  commands  two  dollars-  It  has  already  been  re 
marked,  that  "  the  wool  of  these  sheep  is  so  mud 
finer  and  softer  than  that  of  common  sheep,  as  to 
bear  no  sort  of  comparison  with  it  ;"  but  this  is  not 
theonly  circumstance  in  which  they  claim  a  superiori 
ty  ;  they  also  yield  more  wool  in  proportion  to  their 
size  or  weight  of  carcas.s.  To  settle  this  point,  five 
common  sheep  were  weighed  onMr.  Livingston's  farm, 
their  average  weight  was  found  to  be  82  lbs.  6  oz.  the 
average  weight  of  each  fleece  4  pounds.  4  oz.  so  that 
these  sheep  gave  one  pound  of  wool  to  every  twenty 
pounds  of  carcass.  With  the  same  view  twelve  half 
and  three-fourth  blood  eues  were  weighed,  the  aver- 
age Weight  of  each  was  63  lbs.  that  of  the  fleece  5 
lbs.  14  oz.  which  is  one  pound  of  wool  to  every  ten 
and  a  half  lbs  of  carcass-  And  my  own  obser- 
vation convinces  me  that,  great  as  tins  difference 
appears  to  be,  it  is  not  exaggerated.  I  last  year 
sheared  sixteen  common  sheep,  seven  of  which  were 
-  three  years  wethers  of  fine  size  ;  their  united  fleeces 
gave  me  only  3i  liis.  or  2  lbs.  to  each  iieecc,  whilst 
fhur  half  bloods,  of  the  common  size,  one  of  which 
Was  shorn  the  fall  b^  fure,  yielded  me  twenty  pounds, 
o.  five  pounds  to  every  sheep.  Air.  Arbulhnot,  of 
B;<ih,  (formerly  a  woollen  manijfacturer)  has  for  se- 
veral years  tried  the  Spanish  cross  with  the  Wiltshire 
breed,  nearly  trebling  the  wool  in  quaiiliiy,  and  im- 
proving it  extremely  in  quality.  "  The  carcasses," 
jle  observes,  "  are  reduced  in  size,  but  improved  in 
mould,  and  their  disposition  to  fatten  increased." 
Now  if  we  suppose  the  wool  of  each  sort  »o  be  wortl. 


fifty  cents  per  p'limd,  and  their  keep  through  th 
winter  one  dollar  fifty  cents,  there  will  then  be  a  los 
of  fifty  cents  on  every  common  fleece,  estimating 
these  at  two  pounds  each,  which  is  believed  to  be  a 
fair  estimate  ;  but  in  the  case  of  mi.xed  merinocs,  a 
clear  gain  of  fifty  cents,  their  fleeces  weighing  dou 
ble  as  much  as  those  of  common  sheep.  In  Mr 
Livingston's  treatise  on  sheep,  to  which  1  am  indebt 
ed  for  most  of  the  information  this  paper  contains, 
and  which  1  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  every  fiirmer,  a  calculation  of  a  similar 
nature  will  be  found  ;  but  it  is  much  more  satisfacto 
ry,  being  more  particular.  He  there  proves  that  or 
2U1  common  fleeces,  the  grower  will  sustain  a  loss  of 
six  dollars  and  three  cents,  or  three  cents  per  fleece, 
whilst  the  same  numlier  of  mixed  merino  fleeces  will 
afford  a  nett  profit  of  765  dollars  ;  and,  if  the  value 
of  the  sheep  themselves,  and  of  their  lambs,  be  taken 
nto  consideration,  there  will  then  be  a  difference  of 
upwards  of  2000  dollars,  in  favor  of  the  mer-inoes.— 
Another  advantage,  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is, 
IS  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  they  are  much 
more  easily  kept,  and  of  course  less  expensive  to  the 
farmer.  Every  animal  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  will  be  found  easy  or  difficult 
to  fatten,  precisely  in  that  degree  in  which  it  may  be 
well  or  badly  made.  A  horse,  for  instance,  havin"- 
few  defective  points,  will  take  on  both  flesh  and  fat 
more  readily  than  one  of  a  different  and  inferior 
structure.  Of  the  common  sheep  I  possess,  one  is 
conspicuous  for  beauty  of  form.  She  is  always  in 
better  ord-;-rthan  the  rest,  their  chances  being  equal  ; 
and  her  lambs  are  for  the  most  part  the  best  I  have. 
She  Last  year  nursed  two  lambs  without  any  addition- 
al food,  which  are  not  inferior  to  any  of  tne  same  age. 
Merino  sheep,  at  least  those  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  possess  every  advantage  in  point  of 
form.  Compared  with  other  sheep,  they  exhibit  the 
same  superiority  that  the  thorough  bred  English  bull 
does  over  the  common  scrubs  of  the  country,  and  that 
they  are  really  more  easily  kept,  is  no'  longer  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Lord  Somerville,  who  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  matter,  asserts  "that  the 
same  land  which  carried  indifferently  45  long  woolled 
sheep,  maintained,  in  good  plight,  15C;  ryelands,  the 
lambs  of  which  were  weaned  in  good  order.  These 
lambs  were  summered  on  tbe  same  land,  at  more  than 
twelve  per  acre  ;  and  although  kept  hard  during  the 
winter,  the  wethers  fatted  to  sixteen  pounds  the  quar- 
ter." Laurence  observes,  "  in  general,  land  worth  a 
guinea  per  acre,  will  carry  and  keep  in  good  store 
state,  SIX  and  a  half  Spanish  ryelands,  from  four  to 
lour  and  a  half  Spanish  Southdowns,  allowing  tur- 
nips, pease,  and  hanlin  in  the  dead  winter  months- 
Ihe  largest  breed  of  Southdowns,  are  stocked  in  Sus- 
sex, at  the  rate  of  four  per  acre  j  of  full  blood  me- 
rinocs it  will  carry  a  proportionably  greater  number. 
They  have  been  found  very  apt  to  take  on  both  flesh 
and  fat."  "It  is  understood,"  says  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys in  his  letter  already  referred  to,  "  that  the 
merinoes  are  more  easily  maintained  and  fattened  than 
the  taller  and  larger  breed,  insomuch  that  there  are 
persons  acquainted  with  both  breeds,  who  calculate 
tliat  200  of  these  small-boned  and  short-legged  stieep 
may  be  kept  in  tolerably  good  condition,  where  20  of 
the  other  would  suffer  iijr  want."  Toilet  asserts 
"that  one  acre  of  land  which  will  keep  three  South 
downs,  (similar  to  our  sheep)  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  four  merinoes."  He  adds  what  is  worthy 
great  attention,  '•  the  produce  in  wool  of  the 
.Southdowns,  would  be  los.  Oil  per  acre,  that  of  the 
merinoes  3;.  15j.  0(/.  sterling."  I'lic  common  sheep 
cast  their  wool  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  men- 
noes  do  not;  this  then  is  another  advantage.  The 
French,  English  and  Swiss  Agriculturists,  have  for 
particular  purposes  permitted  the  wool  to  remain  on 
the  sheep  for  two  and  even  three  years,  wiihout  inju- 
ry to  the  sheep  or  loss  to  the  grower,  for  they  then 
allord  twice  or  tliree  times  llie  usual  quantity  ol 
wool,  and  of  double  or  treble  the  usual  length.  The 
.ame  experiment  has  been  tritd  by  Mr.  Kutherford, 
.)f  New-York,  with  a  T-ii  ram,  and  with  similar  sue 
cess.  Kl-oni  this,  another  advantage  arises,  which  i; 
certainly  of  importaace,  in  a  climate  SO  variable  as 


ours  ;  I  mean  the  not  being  obliged  to  shear  thtim  at 
an  unseasonable  time  "  "  Sheep  are  subject  to  colds 
and  chills  of  the  limbs,"  which  always  prove  hurtful, 
oftentimes  fatal.  "  The  pelt  rot,"  observes  Mr. 
Livingston,  "  generally  arises  from  hard  keeping  and 
much  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  in  fact,  the  ani- 
mal  often  dies  in  severe  weather,  froni  the  cold  tt  suf- 
fers  by  the  loss  of  its  coat ;"  and  lastly  they  are  less 
liable  to  disease  Poverty  is  the  p.arent  of  iialf  the  dis- 
eases to  which  sheep  are  subject.  If  then  merinoes 
have  a  greater  disposition  to  fatten  than  common 
sheep,  they  are  of  course  exactly  in  that  proportion 
morii  free  from  those  distempers  which  have  their 
origin  in  scanty  food. 

Before  I  put  an  end  to  this  communication,  let  me 
persuade  every  fiirmcr,  if  his  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit of  it,  to  procure,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  full  blood 
merino  ram,  if  not,  then  one  of  the  mixed  breed,  the 
higher  the  grade  the  better.  By  a  single  cross  only, 
'le  will  increase  the  value  of  his  flock  to  an  astonish- 
ng  degree,  and  thus  convert  an  evil  into  a  benefit, 
.ince  it  has  been  proved  that  common  sheep  are  not 
only  unproductive,  but  really  expensive. 

1  am  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  L.  NORTH. 

T,  Lewis,  Esa.  Corres.  Sec'ri/. 

aave^ 

d  J^'ew  Theory  vj  Jigricultiirpy  in  which  the 
nature  of  Soils,  Crops  and  Manures  is  ex- 
plained ;  many  prevailing  prejudices  are  ex- 
ploded. Jind  ike  application  of  Bones,  Gyp- 
sum, Lime,  Chalk,  S^c.  Is  determined  on  sci- 
entifie  principles,  by  W.  Grisenthw.iite. 

fContimied  from  jVo.  VIII-  pa^-e  60.J 

CHAPTER  II. 

OX    ^OlliS. 

Vague  notions  entertained  of  a  soil  by  practical 
men.     Definition  of  a  soil.     Practical  appli- 
cations.    Improvement  of  soils.     TuU  Hus- 
bandry as  connected  with  soils. 
We  liave  already  seen,  that  the  processes  of 
eniiination   may  successfully  take  place  inde- 
pendent of  soil,  and  that  the  soil,  is  only  a  con- 
venient  instrument  by  which  those    processes 
may  be  conducted    on  a  large  stale  ;  we  have 
also  seen,  that  the  causes  contributed  to  vegeta- 
tion,  are  susceptible  of  much  modification  fron*. 
the  soil  through  which  they  operate,  and,  there' 
fore  it  becomes  not  only  an  interesting,  but  i 
highly  important  question,  to  determine  the  n* 
ture  o(  that  soil  through  which  those  causes  muf 
most  successfully  operate.  ( 

The  term  soil,  like  many  others  in  familiir 
use,  has  never  yet  been  accurately  defined;  It 
is  applied  as  the  significant  expression  for  laid 
under  cultivation,  and  this  application  of  itis 
universal.  I  he  epithets  with  which  it  is  c^i- 
joined,  serve  to  distinguish  particular  quali«es 
of  such  land,  and  in  some  instances,  and  thise 
of  mtich  iiiipurtance,  to  confound  the  soil  \ith 
substances  which  it  contains  ;  substances  wluse 
presence  is  not  permanent,  but  accideilal, 
which  may  be  removed  without  producinginy 
alteration  whatever   in  it. 

In  one  of  the  latest,  and  best  digested  wtfks 
on  practical  agriculture,  this  is  the  view  in 
vvhicli  a  soil  is  said  to  be  commonly  regai«d. 
The  words  of  the  author  are,  "  the  surlaci  o» 
outward  coating  of  land,  usually  consists  va- 
rious earthy  matters,  with  a  mixture  of  *i>iial 
and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  artial 
decomposition,  together  with  certain  saliie^nd 
mineral  ingredients.  Where  favourably Jm- 
Mned,  It  IS  admirably  calculateil  to  alloiVup- 
port  to  plants,  to  enable  them  to  fix  theiiiMtSj 
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anii,  siiailunlly  'o  derive  nomislmient  by  flien 
tuhcs,  (Vom  (he  soluble,  and  dis?(ilved  substances 
contained  in  the  soil  (as  the  mixed  mass  is  call- 
ed) or  piissing  into  it." 

This  description  ot  a  soil,  and  enumeration  ol 
the  purposes  it  serves  in  the  ojconomv  ot  vo:;fta- 
tion,  are,  according  to  the  opinions  entertained 
of  them  by  practical  agriculturi.sts,  as  clear  as 
they  are  complete.  But  they  do  not  suiritient- 
ly  distinguish  its  real,  Iroin  its  accidental  char- 
acter ;  at  least,  if  they  answer  the  received  de- 
finition, it  will  be  convenient  to  adopt  one  that 
shall  be  niore  precise  ;  such  a  definition  beitiE;. 
in  reality,  no  deliniiion  at  all.  'I'hat  wliidi 
this  year  is  a  rich  soil,  may  next  year  be  a  poor 
one.  I'he  very  use  of  the  epithets  rich  and  poor, 
evidently  imply,  that  there  is  something  under- 
stood by  the  term  sod,  which  is  independent  ol 
those  (jualities. 

Alth.ougb  a  soil  has,  perhaps,  never  been  con- 
sidered in  the  manner  here  stated,  yet  it  is  o! 
much  importance  to^he  practices  of  husbandry 
that  it  should  be.  A  soil  composed  of  clay. 
mixed  with  much  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  such  are  li'iqui-ntiy  found  to  exist  in  okl 
forests,  may  be  very  productive  for  many  years 
— but,  in  proportion  as  the  vgetable'  matter 
becomes  exhausted,  the  land  will  acquire  great- 
er tenaci  y.  aid  lose  that  friable  property  so  fa- 
vorable to  liie  giowth  of  annual  pjaiits. 

Ijoil  I  shou'd  define  to  be,  that  mixture  of 
earthy  bodies  which  is  calculated  to  furnish 
support  to  plants,  and  serves  as  a  inediim 
through  whch  nourishmekt  may  be  conveyed 
to  them.  There  are  but  few  agriculturists  •who 
believe  that  these  are  the  only  uses  which  a 
soil  answers  in  the  business  ot  husbandry. 
They  cannot  separate  the  notiim  of  active  pow 
ers  belonging  lo  that  object  which  is  constantly 
present,  wht-ie  ;:ct  ve  powers  must  h,ive  exist- 
ed. Hence  a  soil  has  been  considered,  as  the 
above  mentioned  writer  observes,  "as  the 
mother  or  nurse  of  vege'a'iun,  t!  at  dischur^es 
functions  to  plants  si  ilar  to  tliose  whcb  the 
stomach  does  to  animals,  in  prepario"-  thei; 
food,  and  fit'.ing  it  fi.ralis Ttjlion  by  theii  ron  s  ' 

Although  a  soil  is  entirely  pass  ve  dunn  '  ve- 
get  tion,yet,  by  judicious  munagenifnt,  it  "may 
be  brtmglit  into  such  a  condition,  a>  wdl  render 
it  peculiarly  fitted  for  promuting  that  process 
— whereas,  by  neglect,  ihi-  oair.e  s;.il  inay  be 
destitute  of  every  reqiiisiie.  i  his  is  a  consid- 
eration sullicient  to.nake  Ih.;  suujecl  ol  soil.,  a 
question  ol  i.npjrtance,  ad  a  kiiowled"r  of  i,s 
na  urc  and  us  s,  o:  coiisideii.bls;  interest.  I'lie 
■want  of  such  knowledge,  has  led  many  practi- 
cal men  in(o  serious  errors.  lUe  results  of 
one  experiment  have  frequently  been  consider- 
ed as  atlbrdiiig  sufficient  authority  lor  the  adop- 
tion of  practices,  which  woulu  never  have  ob- 
tained approbation,  had  sucb  experiment  been 
understood  in  princijjie.  In  Wales,  and  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  England,  ihe  cbalKing  ot  land  'las 
been  succeeded  by  abundant  crops  and  luxun 
ant  heroage.  ibis  success  has  encouraged  a 
disposition  to  use  chalk,  xheie  it,  might,  a  prio- 
ri, have  been  pronouncrd,  incapable  of  doing 
any  good,  but,  mrgbt,  h'"'^-'^'^)  produce  some 
raisLiiiet.  It.  j.erhaps,  was  never  emplojed 
with  feheliiial  ^if'Ct.sto  promotctbe  g'owiiiuf 
crops,  although  it  may  have  beea  used  lo  im- 


■ir.ve  ihe  qualities  of  the  soil;  and  how  (ew 
have  considered  this  operation  of  that  siibstiince, 
so  fully,  as  to  be  able  to  determine,  where  " 
could  be  used  with  a  prospect  of  advantage. 

To  understand  the  uses  of  soils,  is  to  know 
.>hat  is  proper  to  be  done  for  their  improve 
iiient,  and  what  will  be  the  probable  cHecls  ol 
substances,  whicli  are  frequently  added  to  them 
for  that  purpose.  Hy  attending  to  the  pre 
ceding  definition,  many  practice.s,  approveii 
as  generally  beneficial,  will  be  found  to  be  ser 
viceable  in  particular  situations  only.  Sub- 
stances, which  are  now  considered  as  acting  as 
manures,  will  be  ascertained  to  do  no  othei 
good,  than  as  they  alter  the  texture  of  the  land. 
Such  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  case  with  chalk, 
and  such  niight  also  be  shewn  to  be  the  case 
ivith  marl,  vvith  lime,  with  gypsum,  &c. 

When  I  state  that  a  soil  furnishes  nothing  to 
a  plant,  1  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean,  that, 
in  performing  all  tlia  purposes  and  functions  of 
a  soil,  it  furnishes  nothing.  If  chalk  (carbonate 
of  lime)  form  part  of  a  soil,  and  also  a  part  ol 
the  vegetables  growing  in  it,  then  I  consider  the 
chalk  in  such  soil  to  perform  two  distinct  and 
independent  offices — the  one  as  a  part  of  the 
soil,  modifying  its  texture  ;  the  other  as  a  ma- 
nure, and  contributing  a  necessary  substance, 
to  the  plants  that  grow  in  it. 

As  a  proof  that  soils,  strictly  speaking, 
furnish  nothing  to  plants,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  seeds  have  been  made  to  germinate,  and 
pass  through  all  the  stages  of  vegt;tation,  in  ox- 
ides of  lead,  in  sulphur,  and  even  in  small  shot, 
where,  it  is  evident,  they  could  derive  no  iioui- 
ishment.  These  arc  facts  very  important  to 
i)e  understood,  as  they  suggest  the  propriety  of 
ascertaining,  what  substances  are  really  beneli 
cial  to  V 'gelation,  by  contributing  to  the  forma 
tion  of  the  crop— and  what  only  serve  the  pur 
pose  of  a  medium  through  which  those  sub- 
stances are  transmitted  to  it.  The  latter  suf- 
fers no  change  from  any  species  of  cropping 
v/liatever,  whereas  the  lurmer  is,  in  part,  ex- 
hausted by  every  kind,  and,  consequently,  will 
ieiiiand  a  perpetual  renovation. 

i'lie  subject  of  soils  has  but  two  points  of 
view,  in  winch  it  can  be  considered  by  the  ag- 
riculturist, with  ally  prospect  of  advantage. — 
I'ue  tirst  is,  to  dctermuie  the  qualities  of  the 
Jest  kind,  and,  the  second,  to  ascertain  tha  best 
practical  modes  of  improving  those  that  are  in- 
let lor. 

A  soil  being  designed  to  furnish  support  to 
plants,  should  be  possessed  of  a  certain  degree 
of  adhesiveness,  or  tenacity;  this  is  almost  al- 
ways supplied  by  the  presence  of  clay  (alumi- 
na ;)  but  adhesiveness  alone  is  not  sulUcient. — 
Tnere  is  also  required  an  opposite  propeitj, 
namely,  friability,  or  looseness  of  texture,  by 
which  the  operations  of  husb<ini!ry  may  be  easi- 
ly conducted  ;  that  moisture  may  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  libres  ot  the  roots,  that  heat  may  be 
readily  conveyed  lo  them,  and  that  evaporaiiuii 
nay  proceed  witliout  obstruction,  liiese  are 
cuiiiinoidy  attained  by  the  presence  ot  sand, 
(silex  ) 

As  alumina  possesses  all  the  propeities  of 
adhesiveness,  in  ati  eminent  uegree,  and  silex 
those  of  Iriability,  It  is  oovious  that  a  mixture  of 
chose  two  earths,  111  suitable  propuruuns,  would 


furnish  every  thing  wanted  to  form  the  most 
perfect  soil.  In  a  soil  so  compounded,  wa- 
ter will  be  presented  to  the  roots  by  capillary 
attraction.  It  will  be  suspended  in  it,  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  is  suspended  in  a  sponge, 
not  in  a  state  of  aggregation,  but  minute  divi- 
sion, so  that  every  part  may  be  said  to  he  moist, 
Init  not  wet.  This  capillary  attraction  slightly 
resists  evaporation,  and  thereby  renders  the 
humidity  of  the  soil  more  uniform.  The  de- 
gree of  this  attraction,  varies  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  particles  of  earth,  being  stronger  in 
proportion  as  they  are  smaller;  hence  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  a  highly  pulverised  soil. 
The  facilities  that  a  soil  so  constituted,  commu- 
nicates to  the  action  of  water  on  vegetation,  are 
also  productive  of  other  advantages  of  equal  im- 
portance. It  is  not  merely  the  accession  of  wa- 
ter that  is  needed  for  the  successful  growth  of 
plants,  but  because  water  is  the  menstruum  of 
manure;  aad  it  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  tliat 
manure  is  perfectly  useless  to  vegetation,  until 
it  becomes  soluble  ;  and  it  would  be  equally 
useless  in  a  state  of  solution,  if  there  were  not 
such  a  disposition  in  the  soil,  as  to  favour  its 
passage  to  the  roots  in  regular,  and  tolerably 
equal  quantities. 

Earths  are  also  amongst  the  worst  conduc- 
tors of  heat  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
consequently,  it  would  be  a  considerable  time 
before  the  gradually  increasing  temperature  of 
spring,  could  communicate  its  genial  warffiUk 
to  the  roots  of  vegetables,  if  thetr  lower  straS 
were  not  heated  by  some  other  means.  To  re- 
move this  defect,  which  always  belongs  to  n^ 
close,  compact  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the' 
land  open,  that  there  may  be  a  free  ingress  of 
the  warm  air,  and  tepid  rains  of  spring.  There 
are  other  advantages  also  connected  with  the 
free  circulation  of  moisture  in  a  soil.  Water  is 
known  to  be  a  condenser,  and  solvent  of  carbo- 
nic acid  gass,  which,  when  the  land  is  open,  can 
be  immediately  carried  to  the  roots  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  contribute  to  their  growth  ;  but  if  the 
land  be  close,  and  the  water  lie  on,  or  near  its 
surface,  then  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  al- 
ways exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  carried 
down  by  rains,  will  soon  be  dissipated  ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  experiments  of  Henry,  and  the 
remarks  of  fFatson. 

An  open  soil,  besides  being  favourable  to  the 
transmission  of  nutriment  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
is  also  favourable  to  the  extension  of  those 
roots,  and  thereby  enlarges  the  field  whence 
the  nutriment  can  be  derived.  Nor  are  these 
the  only  benefits  resulting  from  a  friable  soil, 
for,  ia  addition  to  its  being  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  supplying  vegetables  with  food,  it  is 
also  most  suitable  for  effecting  those  changes  in 
the  manure  itself,  which  are  equally  necessary 
to  the  preparation  of  such  food. 

Animal  and  vegetable  substances,  exposed  to 
the  alternate  action  of  heat,  moisture,  light,  and 
air,  undergo  spontaneous  decompositions,  which 
would  not  take  place  independent  of  it. 

When  all  these  reasons  are  considered,  can  it 
be  at  all  surprising,  that  Tull  should  have  fan- 
cied that  no  other  assistai}ces  were  required  iq 
the  well  management  of  the  ousiness  of  hus- 
band'-y  ?  By  observing  the  constant  and  strik- 
ing advantages,  derived  from  keeping  the  land 
in  a  highly  pulverized  condiMon,  he  supposed 
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that  nothing  else  was  required  to  promote  vege- 
tation. Hence,  he  directed  every  attention  to 
that  object.  The  practice  was  good  as  fiir  as  it 
extended,  but  not  heing  conducted  upon  prin- 
ciple, its  views  were  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive, and,  consequently,  its  anticipations 
were  frequently  frustrated,  and  unmerited  dis- 
credit was  brought  against  the  system  itself. — 
Had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  a  soil 
in  vegetation,  he  would  not  have  been  disap- 
pointed, because  he  would  have  moderated  ex 
pectation.  He  would  have  discovered,  that  the 
pulverization  of  the  soil,  was  of  no  other  bene- 
fit to  the  plants  that  grow  on  it,  than  as  it  fa- 
cilitated, the  more  speedy  and  perfect  prepara- 
tion of  their  food,  and  conducted  the  food  so 
prepared,  more  regularly  to  their  roots. 

There  is  one  particular  ef  very  considerable 
practical  importance  connected  with  soils, 
which  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over  in  this 
place.  Amongst  agriculturists,  and  in  theories 
of  agriculture,  it  has  been  an  invariaiiie  custom 
to  ascribe  to  particular  soils,  a  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  crops,  and,  ;is  far  as  experience  has  ex- 
tended, the  opinion  appears  to  have  been  con- 
firmed. Clays  are  thought  to  be  peculiarly  fit- 
ted for  the  growth  ot  beans,  and  wheat — chalk 
for  peas,  and  clover.  And  light  land,  as  better 
calculated  for  barley  than  wlieat. 

These  are  all  fanciful  distinctions,  and  have 
kt^D  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  If  we  revert  to  the  de- 
finition of  a  soil,  which  has  been  given  in  this 
chapter,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  crops.  A  soil  contributes  nothing 
to  their  formation,  and  therefore,  provided  the 
plants  resemble  each  other  in  their  relation  to 
stability,  the  same  soil,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
answer  as  well  for  one  crop,  as  another.  As 
this  will  profcably  be  objected  to  by  practical 
men,  who  seldom  reason  upon  facts,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  descend  to  a  plain  and  simple  ex- 
emplification of  it. 

It  being  my  object  in  this  place  (o  shew,  that 
lands,  which  are  confined  to  the  growth  of  infe- 
rior crops,  may  be  employed  in  the  production 
of  those  more  valuable,  I  shall  select  for  my 
purpose  what  is  commonly  considered  a  barley 
soil,  which  is  generally  composed  of  alumina,  or 
chalk,  and  so  much  gravel,  or  sand,  as  to  render 
it  scarcely  adhesive  under  any  circumstances — 
and  which  is  usually  very  pulverulent. 

If  to  a  soil  of  such  a  description,  there  be  ad- 
ded as  much  manure  as  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  crop  of  barley,  and  a  crop  of 
barley  be  produced  on  it,  thSn,  it  is  evident, 
that  such  a  soil  is  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
vegetable  matter  ;  and,  since  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter of  all  crops  is  the  same,  or  composed  of  the 
same  elements,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  soil 
would  also  be  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the 
vegetable  matter  of  a  crop  of  wheat.  It  is  here 
that  agricultural  enquiry  should  commence.— 
We  havebefore  us  the  fact,  that  the  laud  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  vegetation:  if  we  required 
still  further  proof  of  that  fact,  such  proof  wou;d 
be  amply  furnished  in  its  spontaneous,  and 
luxuriant  production  of  weeds.  Why  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  will  it  produce  a  good  crop  ol 
barley,  and  not  of  wheat  ?  If  the  soil  were 
constituted  in  the  best   manner    possible,    it 


would  still  contribute  nothinj  to  the  formation 
of  either  the  wheat  or  barley  crop.  Wh;itev'>r 
either  of  tho-e  crops  took  up  for  that  purpose, 
must  be  substances  superadiled  to  the  soil  ;  and 
why  should  those  substances  which,  in  one  situ- 
ation, or  soil,  can  operate  with  success,  not 
perform  the  same  offices  in  the  other  ?  N'o  rea- 
son whatever  can  be  assigned.  If  it  be  asked, 
why  such  land  has,  experimentally,  been  found 
unproductive  of  wlif'at,  and  yet  productive  of 
barlev,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  present 
system  of  agriculture,  has  left  the  successful 
growth  of  both  to  accident,  and  such  accident 
has  supplied  the  substances  needed  for  barley, 
but  not  those  required  for  wheat.  If  a  practi- 
cal farmer  were  asked,  why  such  land  would 
not  grow  as  good  crops  of  wheat,  as  it  does  ol 
barley,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  ansv^er — it 
too  light,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  wheat  prefers  a  stift'er  soil.  These  are,  it 
is  obvious,  no  reasons  at  all,  until  it  be  shewn 
how  the  vegetable  process  of  barley  diilers  from 
the  vegetable  process  of  wheat  or  any  otiier 
grain.  I  have  never  yet  seen,  nor  heard  of  .Tny 
:ict  tiiat  could  establish  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
similarity, in  the  manner  of  vegetable  growth, 
from  the  first  changes  of  germination,  to  the 
moment  that  fructification  commences,  that, 
could,  with  any  propriety,  be  said  to  depend 
upon  the  soil.  But  after  that  moment  peculiar 
substances  are  formed,  and  it  is  no  longer  a 
proof,  because  a  certain  soil,  manured  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  has  produced  a  particular  crop,  as 
barley,  that  it  would  also  have  produced  any 
other,  as  wheat.  So  far  from  there  being  any 
proof  that  such  indiscriminate  production 
would  take  place,  it  is  highly  probable,  inde 
pendent  of  all  experience,  that  it  would  not. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  guard  the  rea 
der  from  extending  this  reasoning  too  far.  In 
endeavouring  to  establish  the  truth,  that  the 
same  soil  which  has  produced  one  crop  may  be 
made  to  produce  any  other,  I  do  not  mean  to 
contend  for  the  equality  of  all  soils,  as  regard 
the  purposes  of  vegetation  ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
such  a  doctrine  would  be  directly  adverse  to 
the  opinions  already  advanced  concerning  the 
uses  of  a  soil.  An  open  soil  will  suffer  more 
from  the  action  of  water,  air,  and  heat,  than  one 
that  is  compact,  and  consequently  will  sooner 
be  exhausted  ;  but  this  subject  will,  with  more 
propriety,  be  considered  in  detail,  when  treat- 
ing on  manures. 

The  definition  that  I  have  ventured  to  give 
of  a  soil  may  be  objected  to  as  purely  arbitrary, 
and  the  etymology  of  the  term  may,  perhaps, 
be  adduced  to  shew  that  it  is  inaccurate.— 
With  neither  of  these  shall  I  find  fault.  Ety 
mology  may  serve  to  settle  the  meaning  of  a 
doubtful  term,  but  is  a  dangerous  standard 
when  referred  to  in  order  to  fix  the  acceptation 
of  those  in  daily  use  :  those,  which  hahit  has 
modified,  or  necessity  altered.  If  a  ami  be 
commonly  understood  to  mean  land  in  every 
state,  and  in  every  condiuon,  I  can  only  say, 
that,  in  this  essay,  I  shall  every  where  employ 
It  to  signify  the  earthy  substances  contained  in 
the  same,  independent  of  every  thing  capable  ot 
furnishing  a  constituent  part  to  vegetables. 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  the  uses  ot 
soils,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  uses  are 


performed,  I  shall  proceed  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
•ii!rvations  on  the  mode  of  appraciatins;  their 
qualities  experimentally.  The  proof  which  the 
experiment  that  t  am  about  to  mention  affords, 
is  not  absolute,  but  comparative  ;  but  might,by 
an  attention  to  a  few  other  circumstances,  be 
rendered  general,  and  independent.  We  have 
seen  the  vast  importance  connected  with  the 
free  circulation  of  water  in  a  soil.  We  have 
proved  that  on  that  free  circulation  depend  its 
temperature,  its  capability  of  conducting  nour- 
ishment to  the  roots  of  vegetables,  and  its  adap- 
tation to  those  spontaneous  changes  which  are 
required  to  take  place  in  manure  in  order  to 
turnish  this  nourishment ;  if,  therefore,  tlie  rela- 
tive excellence  of  this  property  be  determined, 
we  shall  also  arrive  at  the  determination  of 
those  others  which  depend  on  it  To  effect  this, 
an  equal  portion  of  two  soils,  perfectly  dry, 
may  be  introduced  into  two  tall  glass  cylindrical 
vessels,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  a  glass 
tube  is  previously  placed.  The  soils  should  he 
(lut  into  each  in  the  same  manner,  not  com- 
pressed very  hard,  but  so  as  to  receive  a  solidity 
approaching  to  that  which  they  poss"ssed  when 
first  oL)tained  for  trial.  If,  after  this  prepara- 
tion, a  quantity  of  water  be  poured  into  the 
glass  tubes,  it  will  subside  ;  and  the  capillary 
attraction  of  the  soils  will  conduct  it  up  the  cy- 
linders towards  the  tops  of  the  vessels.  That 
which  conducts  it  most  rapidly,  provided  it  do 
not  rise  from  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  col- 
umn of  water  in  the  tube,  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  the  better  sail. 

The  improvement  of  soils,  when  pursued  up- 
on scientific  principles,  is  simple  to  understand, 
and  when  practicable,  easy  to  accomplish  ;  but 
when  extraneous,  and  accidental  bodies  are 
conceived  to  form  a  part  of  the  soil,  there  is 
not  only  much  difiiculty  created,  but  ab^  much 
uncertainty.  One  examination  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient ;  it  must  be  the  perpetual  object  of  atten- 
tion. That  this  is  the  case,  may  appear  from 
what  has  already  been  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  transcribing  a  short  passage  from  Sir 
Juhn  Sinclair's  Code  of  Agriculture,  a  work 
which  may  be  considered  the  best,  as  it  is  the 
most  common  standard  of  reference  by  practi* 
cal  farmers.  Speaking  of  sandy  soils,  he  says, 
"their  i:iiprovement  is  generally  accomplished 
"  by  fossil  manures  ;  but  vegetable  manures  are 
"  likewise  effectual.  A  top  dressing  of  peat 
"  has  been  tried  for  that  purpose,  and  the  expe- 
"  liment  was  attended,  not  only  with  immediate 
"  good  effects,  but  with  permanent  benefit." — 
That  the  vegetable  manure,  and  peat,  would 
render  sandy  soils  more  productive  is  reasona- 
ble to  suppose,  but  such  productiveness  would 
be  occasioned,  not  by  improving  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  but  by  furnishing  the  crops,  growing  itt 
it,  with  nourishment.  The  permanency  of  ef- 
fect ascribed  to  the  peat  may  be  questioned— 
peat  is  composed  ofa  large  quantity  of  vegetable 
fibre,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  earth.  All  the 
former  would  become  exhausted  alter  a  certain 
time,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  permanent  effect 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  quantity  of  earth  which 
remained  ;  and  that  it  is  probable,  would  hardly 
be  in  such  a  quantity,  as  much  to  alter  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the 
soil  which  has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of 
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peat,  or  vesretahle  manure,  will  soon  require 
the  same. additious  to  be  repeated  ;  hut  tlio  mo- 
ment when  required  will  not  be  known  to  the 
unscieutitlc  farmer,  liefove  hf  finds  a  deficiency 
in  his  ciO|).  The  permanent  benefit  will,  how- 
ever be  found  to  prove  exceedingly  transitory. 

Whenever  a  soil  is  too  lisht,  or  sandy,  it  is 
obvious,  that  clay  (alumina)  is  required  for  its 
improvement,  and  vice  versa  ;  anil,  sometimes, 
where  clay  is  not  procurable,  chalk,  or  marl 
will  answer  a  good  purpose.  When  the  soil  is 
thus  improved,  as  regards  its  texture,  the  easy 
operations  of  hushandr)',  and  the  free  passage 
of  water  through  it,  every  thing  is  accomplished 
that  can  be  accomplished,  as  f;ir  as  the  soil  is 
concerned. 

Chalk  has  been  recommended  as  a  substance 
calculated  to  correct  the  sourness  of  land.  It 
would  surely  have  been  a  wise  practice  to  have 
previously  ascertained  the  certainty  of  this  ex- 
istence of  acid,  and  to  have  determined  its  na- 
ture, in  order  that  it  mi;fht  be  eflijctually  remov- 
ed. The  fact  really  is,  that  no  soil  was  ever 
yet  found  to  contain  any  notable  quantity  of 
uncombined  acid.  The  acetic  and  carbonic 
are  the  ony  two  that  arc  likely  to  be  s^enerated 
by  any  spontoneous  decomposition  of  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies,  and  neither  of  these  have  any 
fixity  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

fTo  be  continued.) 
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ning  the  milk,  which  niay  always  he  done  in  the 
lOuse.  The  warm  milk  from  30  cows  straineil 
n  the  house  immediately  after  milking,  would 
•  aisethe  temperature  in  summer  too  high,  but 
this  avoided  by  straining  the  milk  out  of  doors 
and  leaving  it  until  the  niilkiiia:  is  all  done,  be- 
fore any  of  it  is  set  away.  The  walls  should 
he  at  least  2  feet  thick.  There  should  he  one 
window  of  four  lights,  of  8  by  10  inches,  in 
each  side  and  end,  to  make  a  draught  of  air  in 
summei-;  when  if  llies  are  troublesome, these  win- 
dows oiustbe  covered  with  niillinet  or  fine  wove 
wire  to  keep  them  out.  A  ventilator  six  inches 
square  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  rise  through  the  floor  over  the  milk 
room,  and  project  three  feet  above  the  ridge  ol 
the  roof;  this  will  cause  a  constant  circula 
tion  of  fresh  air  during  the  wariu  weather, 
which  is  of  much  importance,  for  quantity  and 
quality  of  cream. — By  shutting  the  glass  and 
applying  straw  to  the  outside  of  the  walls, 
stopping  the  ventilator,  and  havin^c  double  doors, 
the  dairy  may  be  conducted  through  the  winter 
with  facility  and  profit.  In  the  ground  floor  of 
the   milk   room,  there  should  be  the  trenches 


♦o  have  rich  waxcy  butter,  that  will  keep  in  hot 
weather,  every  utensil  used  should  be  well  boil- 
ed and  scaldeil  every  time  it  is  ussd.  No 
branch  of  husbandry  requires  such  constant 
and  unremitted  attention,  and  none  has  paid 
better. 

Cows  should  he  milked  the  first  three  months 
after  calving,  three  times  a  day.  an''  at  each 
milking  every  drop  should  be  taken  from  the 
udder  :  one  pint  of  the  milk  last  drawn  from  a 
cow  is  worth  three  of  the  first ;  the  famous  Rose 
butter  of  Ireland,  is  made  entirely  from  what 
dairy  folks  call  tlie  strippings,  or  last  drawn 
milk.  The  cows  should  have  salt  whenever 
they  choose  ; — it  should  be  placed  in  troughs 
and  these  be  kept  supplied  with  it,  for  salt  will 
contribute  more  to  the  health  of  cows  than  all 
the  nostrums  extant.  They  should  be  kept 
clean  and  comfortable,  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer.  By  stall  feeding  and  proper  atten- 
tion, they  may  be  kept  milking  at  least  a  month 
longer  than  when  they  are  suffered  to  roam  at 
large,  annoyed  all  day  by  swarms  of  flies  and 
the  distressing  heat  of  a  summer's  sun.  I  have 
kept  with  one  acre  of  grass,  six  cows  of  ^ibout 
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Rose  ViLLE,  near   New-Ark,  (Del.)  ? 
April  r.     5 
Mr.  Skinner— -I  now  send  to  you,  conforma- 
bly to  my  promise,  the  plan  of  a  Daily,  and  I 
annex  directions  for  the  construction  and  man- 
agement of  it.     The  building  shiuld  he  twenty 
by  sixteen   feet,  if  you  keep'  30  or  35  cows.— 
The   entrance  should  be  du-  two  steps  below 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground,  G.  the  whol 
width  of  the  building,  to  form  an  area  16  lee'  'ly 
7  A.,  which  should  be   walled  and  paved  with 
hard  smooth  brick — over  this  area  should  ht  a 
penthouse,  or  a  rool  supported  by  posts  place' 
on  the  wall,  and  the  eaves  should   project  su! 
ficiently  to  keep  the  posts  dry  ;  under  this  she:  , 
or  roof,  all  the  work  should  be  done,  whenever 
.even  the  thermometer  stands  as  high  a*  55"  ot 
Fahrenheit  in   the  dairy  house,  except  sKim- 


K.  K.  K.  E.  E.  E.  E.  which  must  be  kept  two-jfour  cwt.  each  ;  they  were  all  fresh  calved,  the 
thirds  full  of  water  by  having  a  gate  I.  of  aigrass  was  cut  early  in  the  morning,  and  as  much 
proper  height  in  the  drain  that  conveys  the  wa-  as  would  last  the  cows  until  dusk  hauled  in  a 
ter  from  the  bouse  ;  which  gate,  when  the  dairyilight  cart  and  put  into  the  barn  entry  ;  the 
is  scrubbed  and  cleansed,  as  it  should  be  once  a  night's  feed  I  mowed  just  before  sun  set  ;  they 
week,  may  be  raised  to  draw  oil'  all  the  water,  were  fed  at  sun-rise,  10  o'clock,  3  o'clock,  and 
The  trenches  for  the  milk-pans  to  stand  in  are  just  before  dusk,.giving  no  more  at  a  time  than 
to  be  sunk  six  inches  below  the  floor,  paved  in  they  would  eat.  "By  the  time  one  acre  was  cut 
the  bottom,  and  curbed  with  bricks  set  on  their  and  fed,  the  grass  that  was  first  cut  had  grown 
ends;  the  water  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  to  a  heavy  swarth  and  was  cut  again— the  ma- 
trenches  at  F.  and  may  be  entirely  discharged  nure  saved  by  this  method  would  pay  for  all  the 
at  the  gate  I.— The  floor  D.  D.  D.  D.  should  be  extra  labour  attending  this  mode  of  feeding. — 
laid  with  bard  paving  brick,  in  coarse,  cleanJThe  cows  were  curried  and  kept  as  clean  as 


roasted  sand,  and  previous  to  putting  the  sand 
in,  a  coat  of  tempered,  tough,  brick  clay  must 
be  beat  and  packed  all  over  the  bottom  suffi 
ciently  thick  to  prevent  the  water  from  esca- 
ping. A  white  oak  board  ought  to  be  laid  next 
the  walls,  fitted  tight,  and  calked  at  the  corners 
— this  board  is  to  be  plastered  to,  like  the 
wash  or  base  board  of  a  parlour,  and  the  clay 
packed  to  the  bottom  of  the  board  will  make  the 
floor  as  tight  as  a  bottle.  The  gate  I.  by  which 
the  water  is  retained  or  discharged,  is  to  be 
made  in  this  wash  board.  My  milk-house  is 
lined  with  sheet  lead  soldered  ;  the  expense 
was  very  great  and  the  house  is  no  better  than 
t  would  have  been  if  built  upon  the  preceding 
plan  ;  for  clay  and  white  oak  will  last  as  lon^ 
as  the  sheet  lead.  If  I  ever  build  another  dai"^ 
ry  it  shall  have  two  walls,  with  a  six  inch  space 
between  them,  which  shall  be  filled  with  pound- 
ed charcoal,  and  have  a  thatched  roof  two  feet 
thick.  An  ice  house  should  be  built  near  to  it 
that  the  water  from  the  melting  ice  might  be 
conveyed  into  the  troughs  or  trenches.  The 
emperature  of  such  a  building  miglu  be  easily 
kept  at  35"  ot  Fahrenheit  the  whole  year  round, 
i  would  recommend  white  oak  vessels  tor  hold- 
up the  milk,  9  inches  deep  and  20  inches  di 
luieter,  such  as  bushel  measures  have  to  lilt 
nem  by,  and  hooped  with  copper  ;  for  they  will 
r  tound  cheaper  ia  the  eud  than  earthenware. 
I  ar.jfi  boiier  should  Ue  fixed  on  one  side  of 
..le  urea  A.  as  shown  at  B.  that  the  mi!k  pans 
■  nnj  he  boiled  every  tio>e  th^iy  are  used,  tio-fi'- 
persuiis  ouly  scaiil  them,  but  this  wal  not  du 


horses  are  at  a  livery  ;  at  0  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing they  were  turned  out  of  the  stable,  and  at 
9  put  in,  at  S  o'clock  again  let  out,  and  at  milk- 
ing time  stabled  again,  where  they  remained  un- 
til 6  o'clock  next  morning.  In  winter  I  fed  the 
cows  that  give  milk  with  cut  hay,  corn  stalks, 
or  straw  and  chaff  steamed,  and  mixed  with 
corn  and  cob  ground  together  four  times  a  day. 
Parsnips,  carrots,  mangel  wurtzel  and  potatoes, 
are  the  best  green  winter  food  ;  I  have  no  opini- 
on of  turnips;  ruta  baga  is  a  little  better,  but  I 
have  seen  cows  and  hogs  nearly  starved  by  be- 
ing fed  on  them;  of  these  a  little  fed  to  cattle 
in  winter,  that  are  kept  on  dry  food,  may  bo 
very  serviceable,  but  from  my  experience  I  as- 
sert, that  I  can  keep  on  the  produce  of  an  acre 
of  land  cultivated  in  corn,  more  cows  and  swine, 
than  W.  CoLbeft  or  any  braggadocio  ever  im- 
ported into  the  U.  States,  could  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  same  acre  if  cultivated  in  turnips 
of  any  kind.  The  new  milk  of  cows  fed  on 
turnips,  is  not  as  nutricious  as  the  skim  milk 
from  cows  fed  as  above  directed,  and  the  laboui* 
of  churning  turnip  milk  is  labour  in  vain;  for  if 
you  happen  to  get  butter  after  churning  a  day 
or  two  it  is  miserable  stuff  and  not  entitled  to 
the  name  of  butter.  Sheep  and  dry  cattle  are 
benefitted  by  having  a  small  mess  daily  of  any 
green  food  through  the  winter,  hut  fed  on  tur- 
nips as  Cobbett  recommends,  they  scour  and 
become  weak.  Swine  should  have  all  tneir 
food  steamed  or  boiled,  and  working  iiorses  fed 
on  ooiled  grain  and  steamed  hay,  will  keep  in 
the  same  order  on  half  the  weight  of  food  which 
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Ihey  require  when  Kivtn  in  a  raw  state.     1  liave 
made  minute  experiments  on  feeding  hos^s,  am 
am  certain  that  one  half  the  quantity  of  hoilet 
or  steamed  food  will  suftice  to  fatten  a  ho-;,  o 
any  animal  without  a  cud,  that  it  requires  when 
oiven  in  a  raw   or  natural  state.     Steam  food 
must  be   given   when  cold.     By  simply  cutting, 
hav  or  straw,  and  feading  them  dry    to  horsei 
and    cows,    they    will    go    a    full     third    tur 
ther  than  feeding  them  uiTcut  and  from  racks  a-> 
is  common,     liut  it  is  time  to  conclude  tins  de- 
sultory epistle,   which   I  will  do,  by  wishes  foi 
vour  success.     Accept  the   assurances  of  my 
respect.  THOMAS  MASShY. 


provement  oF  evtry  kind  of  domestic  animal 
will  ensue,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  best  mndes 
if  cultivatinff  all  sorts  of  pruduce,  will  be  dissemi- 
nated. It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  middle  states,  wdl  be  seen  to  ad- 
vance instantaneously  towards  that  point  of  perfection 
which  has  been,  by  similar  means,  accomplished  in 
the  eastern  States. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  annual  contribution 
l)Vthe  members  of  the  Society  will  not  exceed  gJ  or 
j'per  annum,  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  all  wlio  attend 
at  the  fair  will  enroll  their  ilames  as  members.  Th 
iTeater  the  funds,   the  larger  and  more  numerous  th 


ew,  ^6  — Herring Si^i  to  2  25,  declining— Fine  Salt 
0  per  lO'J  bushels— Ground  Alum  do  46  to  <8 — St. 
L'bes,  SO— Cadiz,  SO  to  55— retail  do.— Turks' Island, 
75 — Cadiz  ditto,  60— Live  Cattle,  5  to  ^5  50— Beef, 
8  to  10  cts— //ams,  10  to  12  cts — MidiHings, — 
W  cis,— Butter,  20  to  25  cts-E^'^-s,  1 2i  cts •. C'Aeesc, 
i>.  to  10  cts.  pr  lb.  —Tar,  §1  M-Turpeiitine,'i,^  87ito 
S-';  Pitch,  S2i;  Rosm,  common  Ij,  bright  do.  §3  per 
barrel, —  Varnish,  '25  cts— Spirits  turfientine,  33  cts  per 
ga.\.— Cotton,    good  Upland,  13  a  15  cts.  very   dull  — 

nice,  3  a  3j  cts ship  and  flooring  Planh,  §25  to  27 

SlUngtes,  best  6^,  toS7,com.'j3  to  4i  p.  M. 
J\[ariilaml   TtAacco.— Eastern  Shore,   first  quality,  4 


T^m  wjkm!m^<. 


BALTlMOllE,    FRIDAY,    MAY    25,    1821. 


(TY  Loss  UT  Fire— The  Kditor  has  occasion  to  an 
nounce  the  destruction  of  several  hundred  sets,  ol 
this  Journal,  by  the  conflagration  of  a  bindery  whert 
they  had  been  sent  to  be  bound.  The  positive  loss  i: 
extensive  and  the  accident  very  embarrassing  in  ma' 
ny  ways.  ,    .  ,       ,  , 

Many   subscribers  had  sent  their  second  volumes  to 
the  Editor  to  have  them  bound,  and  these  liad   been 
committed  for  that  purpose  to  the  same  hands  which 
were  entrusted  with  his  own,  and  all  shared  the  same 
fate.     In  some  other  cases  the  money  had  been  remit- 
ted for  the  three  volumes,  and  we  were  only  wailing 
lor  the  binding  to  be  completed  to  send  the   books.— 
To  such  persons    we  offer  either  to  return  the  money 
or    to    hold  it   in  payment  for  the    work    as   soon  as 
another  edition  can  be  struck  off;  arrangements  will 
be  made    to   accomplish   this    immediately.     In    thf 
mean  time  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  every  gentle 
mar  who  permits  his   name    to  remain  on  our  list,  to 
examine  the  state  of  his  account.     Some  have  neglect- 
ed   to    comply    with  the   express  stipulations   uncer 
which  they  subscrib.;d   to  our  work,  and  by  such  w 
hope  this  call    will  be  immeiliatebj  attended  to-     The 
profits  of  more  than  two  years  of  much  solicitude  and 
hard  labour,  consisted  in  our  extra  copies  of  the  Far- 
mer  and  these  have  all  been  destroyed.      It  will  cost 
several  thousand  dollars   to  reprint  them,  but  the  e.\. 
pense  will  be  greatly   diminished   if  our  present  sub 
scribers  by  paying  up  what  they  owe,  will  enable  us, 
as  we  have  hitherto  done,  to  have   the   work  done  at 
cash  prices— we  sincerely  trust  that  this  general  notice 
■will  save  us  the  necessity  of  a  demand   in  individual 
cases  ;  we  embrace  this  occasion  to  request  that  our 
friend's  will  use  their  influence  to  obtain  for  us   addi- 
tional   subscribers— a  more  extended  correspondence 
and  accumulating  materials,  will  enable  us  to  continue 
the   American   Farmer  with  undiminished  usefulness 
to  the  great  interest  for  which  it  was  establisbed- 
raoviDED    ALWAYS  THAT,  03"  subscviOers  are  punclual 
in  their  payments. 


spot  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  and  every  efTort  will  be 
mad"  by  .Mr.  Stone,  the  occupant  of  the  Tavern,  to 
giTC  general  satisfaction.  He  will  however  have  to 
crave"some  allow.ince  on  this  first  occasion,  as  it  is 
ditlicult  to  calculate,  until  after  the  first  meeting, 
what  will  be  the  number  tli.at  will  probably  attend. 

Horses  and  marcs  must  be  exhibited  imder  the 
controul  of  the  bridle,  and  the  owners  of  neat  cattle, 
should  be  prepared  with  halters  to  fasten  them  while 
under  an  examination.  The  necessary  pens  will  be 
provided  for  the  safe  keeping   of  whatever  is  brought. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  tlie  committee  of  ar- 
rangement should  attend  on  the  ground  punctually 
at  9,  A.  M.  on  each  day  of  meeting,  and  all  persons 
willing  to  become  members  of  the  society,  are  re- 
quested to  give  notice  thereof  on  or  before  the  first 
day  at  noon 


(CJ-  THE  C.\TTLE  SHOW  .\ND  FAIR. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  an 
immense  concourse  of  Farmers  from  this  and  the  ad- 
joining States,  at  the  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  which  is 
to  take  place  at  the  Maryland  Tavern,  four  miles 
from  town,  on  the  Frederick  turnpike  road,  on  the 
7th  and  8th  of  next  month,  (.lune).  The  erhibiticn 
of  live  stock,  will  far  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  has  hitherto  occurred  in  this  state— and  be- 
sides those  brought  as  candidates  for  Premiums, 
there  will  be  many  brouglit,  of  different  species,  for 
sale.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Farmers  will  not  be  too 
backward  in  bringing  their  Stock,  to  tliis  first  exhibi- 
tion. It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  the  commence- 
ment, great  perfection  will  be  attained,  but  every 
one  ought,  by  way  of  encouragement,  to  bring  along 
whatever  they  have  that  is  any  way  meritorious. — 
Should  this  first  attempt  go  ofif  well,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  great  adv.antages  that  would  accrue  to 
the  Stale,  and  to  the  Agricultural  inter,  st  at  large 
from  these    serai-annual   Fairs — an    immediate    im 


(Xj"  CuoicE  Stock  -selected  by  the  Editor  of^  the 
American  Farmer  to  improve  the  live  stock  of  our 
country-from  the  best  materials  to  be  had  for  that 
purpose. 

HORSES. 
Cltitos— A  full  blooded  Stallion  from  Virginia, 
said  by  Col.  'favloe  to  be  "  eguul  in  pedigree  on  both 
■ides  to  anil  horse  in  America,"  covers  at  glocash, 
stands  atUaton's  mill  on  the  Frill's  turnpike  9  miles 
from  Ualtimore,  on  Mondays  and  fuesdays  ;  at  Baus- 
m  Ill's  M  miles  out  on  the  Ileister's  town  roaJ,  on 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  ;  and  at  the  MaryKand 
Tavern  4  miles  out  on  the  Frederick  road,  the  rest  of 
the  week.  ,      ,  , 

You.no  Tom— was  got  by  judge  Winchester  s  old 
Tom,  bred  by  Cornelius  Howard,  Esq.  covers  at  S'' 
cash,'  days  and  pl.aces  same  as  Clifton. 
ASSES. 
Jack,  Sanciio-.-14  hands  high,  imported  from  Mai- 
ta  pro'ved  to  be  a  very  sure  getter  of  uncommonly 
large  mule?,  covers  at  gS  cash,  and.stands  altogether 
at  the  .Maryland  Tavern. 

BULLS. 
Mauk  a  stout— full  blooded  Alderney,  is  let  to 
cows  at  gj  each  .and  st.iiids  on  a  vacant  lot  near  the 
.Medical  College  on  Lombard  Street.  This  breed  is 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  milk  j  also  f 
superb  Teeswater  Hull  of  beautiful  form,  weighing 
1410  pounds  at  22  months  old  ;  islet  to  cows  at  §5 
each  at  the  place  where  .Mark  Antony  stands.  Cows 
may  'be  left,  and  will  be  well  fed  and  taken  good  care 
of  at  the  rate  of  gl  Pef  "'^ek. 


(jj-WANTEO  TO  PURCHASE— A  roller  fop  far. 
ming  purposes  ;  it  should  roll  about  ten  feet  j  one 
of  cast  iron,  would  be  greatly  preferred.  En- 
quire   of  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

SiiEDS,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
JOSEPH    Y.    i3ASTiX, 

.r...  2.  Hanover  St.  HAS  JUST  RECKIVED, 

FUOM  the  HAGUE,  a  variety  of  seeds,  for  this  sea- 
son ;  including,  tkle  maubled  MANGEL  WUIM'. 
ZEL ;  Brunswick.  Largd  AmstjrJam,  Cattle,  Flat 
Dutch,  and  Drum  Head  Cabbage  ;  Long  Green  anil 
Pickling  Cucumber  ;  Leyden  Cauliflower  ;  Flanders 
Celery ;  Large  Cattle  Carrot,  and  Parsnip,  yellow 
Norfolk  Globe,  and  Kuta  Baga  ;  Turnip  seeds  ;  a  few 
bushels  o(  seed  potatoes,  readg  for  planting,  &c. 

C.  has  for  sale  a  variety  of  Garden  Tools,  with  han- 
dles in  them.  Flower  seeds  and  Roots  fit  to  plant 
and  sow  at  this  season.  Bird  seeds  of  sorts  at  12  ^ 
cents  per  pound.  English  split  peas.  Books  on  Gar. 
dening.  Botany  and  Agriculture.  Wood's  Freeborn 
Patent  Ploup-hs  of  sizes'.  He  has  a  few  pounds  of  good 
Lucern  to  "close  sales,  which  will  be  sold  for  cost— 
double  twilled  English  7  bushel  bags. 

(X-y.K  second  hand  Ox  Cart,  a  large  triangle  Harrow, 
Turnip  Urill,  and  Roller  ;  to  close  sales  will  be  sold 
cheap.  


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Flour,  from  the  wagons,  §-3  87^  a  i— Whiskey,  from 
do  24  cents  per  gallon— //<ij,  per  ton  %\9-Strow, 
"8-Wheat,  White  80  to  83cts-Ked,  do  /6a 
79_C'ei>H,30  to  31 ;  one  parcel  prime  yellow  raised  by 
T  B.  Hynson,  Esq.  of  Kent  County,  sold  at  32— 0<ifs, 
23  a  ■Z5-ltye,  40-Jlarlcii,  25  to  30  per  bushc\— Cod 
Fish,  per  quintal,  wholesale  S3,  retail  ditto  S4-New- 
England  Btans  per  bushel,  SI  12^— ditto  I'ens, 
75'  cents- Plaster  in  stone  §6  P^r  ton-do.  ground, 
SI  35  per  barrel,  33  cents  per  bushel,  %3  per  ton- 
New  Orleans  Sun-ar  ^9  to  12  50-Muscovado,do.  !5( 
50  to  9  C5-American  H'hite  Lead,  Sl2  50-Ground. 
do.  S13  a  14— Linseed  Oil,7b  cts— Feathers,  iO  to  ii 
cti— Potatoes,    per   bushel,   62J  to  75   cts-SAorf, 


3ust  Yv\liVisA\eA   vvuA  iov  feaVe. 

A  TliKAflSK 

On  the  Culture  and  growth  of  different  sorts  of 
Floiver  Roots  and  Green  House  Hants,  kept 
in  moms,  S^c.  to  u^hich  is  added  a  Table  of 
the  Linneari  classes  of  Botany,  with  their  or- 
ders and  examples — b>j 

JOSEPH  P.  CASEY, 

2  Hanover-street 
The  treatise  now  presented  principally  to  the  no- 
tice of  ladies,  is  the  result  of  twenty  years  personal 
experience  in  the  culture  .and  management  of  plants, 
and  is  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  keep  plants  in 
rooms  and  have  flower  gardens  in  or  near  towns  ;  the 
author  flatters  himself  that  it  will  also  be  found  use- 
ful to  the  public  at  large,  as  it  contains  many  valiia- 
ble  hints  shewing  the  best  method  of  propagating  the 
diflerent  sorts  of  plants  therein  treated  of.  The  above 
will  he  sold,  or  exchanged  for  books  on  gardening, 
botany,  agriculture,  chemistry  or  rural  affairs,  on  the 
lowest  terms. 


5ac\i  ¥ov  Sale.— Pxice   ^100. 

HE  was  purchased  at  Majorca,  and  imported  last 
Spring  by  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  was  selected  by 
competent  judges,  and  is  from  the  finest  stock  on  that 
island,  where  this  species  excel.  He  is  now,  although 
only  five  years  old,  about  fourteen  hands  high  ;  his 
color  a  dark  brown,  or  black,  with  white  muzzle  ; 
his  size  the  largest  ever  known  intheBeleoric  Islands, 
where  this  race  is  uncommonly  large  and  full  of  bone. 
Mules  produced  by  jacks  of  this  breed,  are  uommonly 
15J  hanils  high,  frequently  16.  For  further  particu* 
lars  apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
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BALTIMOUE.,  ¥\\1DAX,  3\TKR  1,  18^1. 
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AGlllCULTUllE. 

A  Aew  Theory  of  Jigruidtim;  in  xchich  tke 
vature  of  Soils,  Crop-:  and  jVainires  is  ex- 
plained ;  many  jircvailin^  prejudices  are  e.v 
■ploded  ;  and  the  application  of  Bones,  Gyp_ 
sum,  Lime,  Chalk  ^'c,  is  determined  on  set 
entijic  principles,  bij  W.  Grisenthwaite. 
fConliniu-r!  from  .Vo.  IX.  pa^e  68. J    . 

CHAPTER  III. 

OX  iNlANlJUES. 

Importance  of  the  subject — Analogy  between 
plants  and  animals — Definition  of  manures 
Enumeration  of  manures — Fermentation. 
In  the  theory,  as  well  as  in  the  practice,  of 
agriculture,  the  subject  of  manures  is  not  only 
the  most  important,  but  the  least  understood. — 
Every  operation  of  husbandry,  every  prepara- 
tion of  land,  is  calculated  to  render  manure 
efficacious  tn  its  application.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  soil  is  composed  of  the  best  substances,  in 
the  best  proportions ;  that  when  so  composed, 
it  is  kept  in  theliest  possible  condition  for  vege- 
tation, unless  manure  be  added  to  it  of  such  a 
kind,  and  in  such  a  state,  as  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  plants.  In  fine,  it  is  that  part  both 
of  the  theory  .iud  practice  of  agriculture  upon 
which  every  other  may  be  said  to  depend.  The 
plouuhingand  harrowing  of  land  ;  the  exposure 
of  it  to  the  frost  of  winter  ;  irrigation  and  diain- 
ing,  areall  regarded  as  important,  only  as  far 
as  they  adapt  it  to  the  reception  of  manure,  and 
arc  calculated  to  render  its  uses  in  vegetation 
more  serviceable. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  in  this  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  that  the  same  depen- 
dence has  been  placed  on  experience,  unassist- 
ed by  science  :  and  observatint;,  too  limited  for 
general  conclusion,  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 
complain  of,  when  treating  on  the  subject  of 
soiU.  Where  the  shepherd  kept  iiis  tiock,  he 
might  afterwards  witness  more  luxuriant  herb- 
age, than  in  situations  apparently  siniihr,  but. 
where  they  had  not  been  kept.  'I'liis  and  many 
other  accidental  occurrences  would  soon  satis- 
fy the  mind  of  the  most  negligent  and  incuri- 
ous, that  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  might 
be  greatly  assisted  by  artificial  means.  AVith- 
out  theory,  or  principle,  he  would  seize  on  eve- 
ry instance  of  successful  vegetation,  and  en- 
deavour to  imitate  the  means  that  had  rendered 
it  so.  He  would  collect  leaves,  and  store  the 
dung  of  his  animals,  and  thereby  acco.mplish 
much,  although  he  would  leave  many  important 
resources  entirely  disregarded  ;  but  this,  his 
first  step,  -would  be  an  advance  so  far  in  the 
practice  of  husbandry,  that  it  would  see  nothing 
excelling  itself  for  many  centuries  ;  even  now, 
little,  very  liltle  more  is  done  than  was  thus 
accomplished  by  the  first  rude  improvements  of 
uncivilized  man. 


The  probable  reason  why  so  little  knowledge 
has  been  acquired  concerning  the  manner  in 
wiiich  plants  derive  nourishment,  may  be  found 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  processes  of  vegetation  : 
every  thing  is  done  imperceptibly  to  human 
ser:se  ;  the  roots  are  silently  and  incessantly 
at  work,  absorbing  the  soluble  substances  in  the 
scii,  whilst  the  leaves  are  constantly  perform- 
ing the  same  functions,  unperccived,  in  the 
air.  Observation  cnn  detect  nothing.  It  re- 
quired much  patient  investigation,  and  many 
ivell  directed  experiments  to  be  made,  before 
these  powers,  and  odices  of  the  roots  and  leaves 
wee  discovered.  It  was  not  the  practical  man 
th&r  explored  the  secret  recesses  of  vegetation, 
or  attempted  to  develope  its  laws.  It  was  phi- 
losophy, with  its  complicated  apparatus,  and  its 
comprehensive  views,  that  led  men  into  the  la- 
boratory of  nature,  and  explained  ihe  manner 
in  which  she  conducts  her  operations^  The  re- 
sults to  lier  labours,  have  unfolded  many  truths 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  agricultural  prac- 
tices ;  amongst  which  that  of  the  preparation, 
and  adaptation  of  manures  to  purposes  of  hus- 
bandry, is  not  the  least. 

The  analogy  which  has  been  confessed  to 
exist,  in  many  respects,  between  animals  and 
vc'-.>i  ,b!es,  is,  peihaps,  in  no  particular  more 
strikiiig  [ban  ii;  that  of  deriving  nourishment 
for  subsistence,  and  growth. 

The  first  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ger- 
mination of  a  seed,  as  have  been  already  ob- 
served, consist  in  the  abstraction  of  a  quantity 
of  its  carbon,  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  In  the 
same  manner  respiration  in  animals  consists,  in 
the  abstraction  of  a  quantity  of  carbon  from 
the  blood.  In  both  cases  heat  is  generated,  and 
the  same  products  formed.  In  the  stomach  of 
animals  the  food  undergoes  such  changes  as 
render  a  great  proportion  of  it  soluble,  which 
is  a  property  indispensibly  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  delicate  capillary  vessels,  called  lac- 
teals,  and  which  open  itito  the  prima  via  may 
be  able  to  fake  it  up  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body,  and  for  glandular  secretion  ;  so  the  earth 
may  be  considered  the  stomach  of  vegetables  ; 
and  the  fibres  of  the  roots  as  vessels  performing 
offices  analogous  to  those  of  the  lacteals  in  ani- 
mals. They  can  absorb  nothing  but  what  is  in 
solution,  in  that  slate  must  be  presented  the 
pabulum  of  life,  and  the  substances  from  which 
glands,  or  similar  organs,  form,  or  secrete  the 
various  vegetable  bodies  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

When  a  parrallel  like  this  can  be  traced  be- 
tween two  operations,  although  it  furnish  only 
probable  evidence  when  carried  further  than  ob- 
servation reaches,  yet  it  is  a  mode  of  reasoning 
allowed  by  the  most  rigid  logicians,  where  more 
direct,  and  positive  evidence  cannot  be  attained 
and  it  is  highly  conducive  to  the  extension  of 
scientific  knowledge  ;  suggesting  enquiry,  and 
directing  our  views,  in  the  prosecution  of  it.     In 


the.coursc  of  this  chapter,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  pursue  the  analrgy  between  animals  and 
vegetables  a  little  further  than  I  have  done  in 
this  place. 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  manures,  it  will  be  convenient 
and  proper,  to  dtCne  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  that  term.  In  this  instance,  I  believe,  the 
vulgar  notion  is  not  so  much  at  variance  with 
philosophical  truth,  as  in  many  others.  Every 
thing  which  contributes  to  promote  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  may  be  considered  as  manure.— 
riie  piactical  mail  regards  every  indiscriminate 
kind  of  refuse  matter  as  manure,  hut  that  opin- 
ion, a  very  little  re.lection,  will  shew  to  be  in- 
correct. 

Althougli  the  agriculturist  has  fancied  every 
species  of  refuse  maiter  to  be  manure,  yet  he 
is  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  not  always 
in  a  suitable  condition  to  put  upon  the  land,  but 
frequently  requires  a  previous  preparatioii.  It 
is  rather  surprising  that  this  circumstance  never 
started  in  his  mind  the  consideration,  whether 
all  the  substances  wliich  he  is  now  pleased  to 
call  manure,  are  capable  of  undergoing  such  pre- 
parations, and,  if  not,  whether  they  have  any 
value  whatever,  when  so  employed. 

Every  species  o'"  matter  capable  of  promoting 
the  growth  of  vP,  tables  may  be  considered,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  as  manure  ;  and  we 
shall  find,  on  examining  the  constituents  of 
vegetables,  that  they  are  composed  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  or  azote,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  saline  bodies.  It  is  evident, 
therefore  that  the  substances  employed  as  ma- 
nure, should  also  be  composed  of  these  elements, 
for  unless  they  are,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
some  of  the  elements  in  the  vegetable  itself;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  such  deficiency  may  prevent 
the  formation  of  those  substances  within  it,  for 
which  its  peculiar  organization  is  contrived, 
and  upon  which  its  healthy  existence  depends. 

This  may,  perhaps,  explain  the  cause  why 
soot  has  sometimes  been  found  to  afford  very 
little  nourishment  to  vegetation,  it  consisting 
principally  of  carbpn,  uncombined  with  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  It  therefore,  could  contribute 
only  one  of  the  elements  of  vegetables,  where 
three,  at  least,  were  wanted.  This  affords  us 
an  exaniple  in  which  chemistry  is  of  great 
utility  in  explaining  the  physiology  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  and,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  in  adapt- 
ing means  to  render  agricultural  processes  more 
certain. 

The  elementary  bodies  above  enumerated, 
namely  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen, 
or  azote,  are  all  contained  in  animal,  and  the 
three  first  in  vegetable  matters.  Sometimes 
vegetables,  though  very  seldom,  contain  a  small 
quantify  of  nitrogen.  As  certain  salts  are  also 
constantly  found  to  be  present  in  healthy  liv- 
ing vegetables,  manures  may,  consequently,  be 
distinguished  into  animal,  vegetable,  and  saline 
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Ir  sil^om  hapiiens  that  vesjefahle  matter  i 
emp'oyed  as  manure,  except  as  it  may,  arci- 
dcntallv,  form  a  part  of  what  is  collected  in  the 
farm  yard,  and  perhaps,  the  leaves  of  trees, 
which  are  j;athered  in  autumn.  Undecayed 
woody  fibre,  or  substances  containing  it,  are  not 
considered  to  be  suited  to  the  purposes  of  nia 
nure  before  they  have  underjioue  a  kind  of  do- 
composition,  by  which  continuity  is  destroyed, 
and  a  soluble,  pasty  matter  is  obtained.  Henci- 
the  formation  of  dun<;  heaps,  which  are,  perhaps, 
as  now  conductid,  the  most  serious  enemies  of 
the  agriculturist. 

The  obj-ct  of  tliis  decomposition  is,  as  has 
l)(>(?n  stated,  to  produce  a  soluble  out  of  an  in 
sobiMe  substance;  and  the  process  by  which  it 
19  efti'cted  is  called  fermentation  ;  which  it  re- 
sembles so  far  as  it  consists  in  the  spontaneous 
foimation,  and  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  !i;as. 
and  the  gi'iieration  of  heat.  It  ou^ht  to  have 
been  remembered  that  of  the  substances  most 
disposed  to  f,>rment.ition,  those  which  are  solu- 
ble, are  most  susceptible  of  it,  and,  conscf|uent- 
ly,  if  such  a  process  have  a  tendency  to  product 
soluble  substances,  it  has  also  a  tendency  to 
destroy  them  According  to  the  expeiiments 
of  favni>ier  and  T/iCi/nrrf,  one  hundred  pounds 
of  suijar,  and  ten  jyoUD'ls  of  yea»t,  yielded 
ni  ino;e  than  about  trfty-eigbt  pounds  of 
alrohof,  and  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  residue, 
after  fermentation;  so  that  v  hen  the  wa- 
ter contained  in  the  alcohol,  and  which  could 
not  be  separated,  is  deducted,  we  may  infer, 
tliat  full  half  of  the  original  naterials  were  lost 
or  d  striiyed.  A  pai  t  of  the  loss  consisted  ol 
thirty  five  pounds  of  caiboi\ic  acid  gas.  Hence 
it  appears  how  injsidicious^  is  the  plan  of  fer- 
mentitii'  manure,  if  the  fermeniaiiun  resembie 
that  just  stat<  il  ;  nut  only  in  the  absolute  loss 
sustained,  but  because  the  carbcuiic  acid  gas,  if 
disengaged  during  the  processes  of  vegetation. 
IS  peculiarly  adaptid  to  aid  that  (irocess  ;  bein^; 
soluble,  and'  therefore  capable  of  being  absorbeii 
by  the  roots  i  being  Krilurm,  and  therelore  maj 
be  taken  up  by  the  leaves. 

We  know  hut  little  of  the  nature  of  those 
chanifcS  which  take  place  during  the  spontane- 
ous fermentation  of  a  dung  heap.  Whether  the 
products  be  sol'jblo  or  not,  or  volatile,  or  tixed, 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  But,  howevei 
ignor.int  wc  niay  be  of  those  changes,  no  one 
can  deny  that  they  should  he  well  understood  by 
the  practical  farmer,  for  upon  them  depends 
the  success  of  one  of  the  moSt  important  depart 
mcnis  of  husbandry. 

1  have  stated  that  alt  kinds  of  manures  con- 
sist of  substances  that  possess  the  distinetivej 
properties  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  ex-j 
tepting  a  few,  wliich  are  saline. .  As  those  sub-j 
stances  are  seldom  employed  in  an  unmi.\ed| 
condition,  it  is  probable  that  the  nature  of  those 
changes  have,  in  consequence  ot  that  circuiii-' 
stance,  beeG  less  attended  to.  When  a  varietyl 
of  materials  are  blended  together,  and  anv! 
spontaneous  alteration  is  observed  to  take 
place  in  them,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  assign 
the  cause  of  such  alteration.  The  particular 
substance  which  induced  it,  or  whether  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  united  influence  of  all,  as  it 
is  not  veiy  apparent,  so  it  excites  out  little  en- 
quiry.   Observation  could  not  Uigcover  much, 


ileurycan  explain  more  :  but  that  that  theory 
i.ay  afford  all  the  information  possible,  it  will 
lend  very  much  to  facilitate  our  progress,  if  wt 
consider  the  nature  of  those  spontaneous 
changes,  which  animal  and  vegetable  substarj- 
ces  undergo,  the  products  they  form,  and  tl 
manner  in  which  those  products  are  likely  t 
conduce  to  the  puiposcs  of  vegetation. 

-Animal  substaiices,  are  composed  either  of 
fibrin,  as  in  the  muscles  and  blood — gelafi"e. 
as  in  cartilage  and  hone  ;  or  coagulated  albu 
men,  as  in  nails,  sliin,  hoofs,  Sec.  The  consti 
tuents  of  those  several  animal  substances,  ail 
not  very  ditterent  in  their  proportion  ;  and  i: 
their  nature,  they  are  precisely  the  same,  (it 
latin  is  composed  of 

Oxygen       27-2 

Carbon         07  S8 

Nitiogen      l().9a 

Hydrogen     7.y 


Fibrin  of 


Oxygen        19.G8 

Caii)on         53  3(J 

Nitrogen      1993 

Hydrogen      7  2 
and  Albumen  of 

Oxygen       23  S7 

Carhon        5Z  S8 

Nitrogen     \5J 

Hydroijen  7.j4 
If  we  suppose  the  first  of  these  to  undergo  a 
spontaneous  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
constituents,  without  the  superaddition  of  any 
other  extraneous  substance,  we  shall  finil,  that 
there  might  be  forme<l,  out  of  every  huiidreil 
parts  of  gelatine  about  twenty  of  aiMinenia. 
twenty-seven  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  t«elve,anii 
eight-tenths  of  caiburetted  hydrogen,  and  for- 
ty-one parts  of  carbon  ;  the  last  of  which  would 
remain  behind,  in  a  state  of  extremely  minute 
ivision. 
That  these  changes  do  take  place  to  a  certain 
degree,  has  been  proved  by  examinations  of  the 
products  which  are  spontaneously  evolved  — 
Sir  Humphrey  IJavey  discovered  in  the  gasses 
extricated  from  a  common  dung  heap,  a  (jaan- 
tity  of  caibunic  acid  gas,  carburetteil  livdrogen, 
amniofiia,  and  acetic  acid  ;  the  last  of  vihich,  it 
probable,  was  furnished  by  tlie  vegetable 
matter  ofthaheap.  It  here  appears  evident, 
that  if  the  process  of  fermentation  be  allow- 
ed to  proceed  uninterruptedly,  in  animal  sub- 
stiiices,  as  long  aa  it  is  capalde  of  proceeding 
that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight  will  be 
issijiated,  leaving  but  forty  per  cent  as  nour- 
ishment to  vegetation,  and  every  grain  of  that 
forty  insoluble;  but  its  being  in  a  minutely 
divided  condition,  renders  il  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  combinatiiii  with  oxygen  gas,  &c.  to 
form  soluble  compoundb  with  greater  facility 
than  it  would  have  [)osseised  ia  a  state  of  ag- 
gregation. 

These  would  be  the  consequences  of  fermen- 
tation conducted  to  its  extreme  length.  It 
probably  never  reaches  so  far;  when  it  does, 
there  is  found  remaining  behind,  a  kind  of 
ijlack  mould.  That,  in  comnion  practice,  it  is 
carried  a  great  way,  is  obvious,  from  the  black- 
ness of  some  parts  of  a  dung  heap,  when  it  ar- 
rives at  that  state  which  the  farmer  calls  well 
rotted.  The  blackness  can  progeed  from  noth' 


ir,g  else,  than  the  evolntipn-(d"  the  carb..:  .,;  fbe 
-tibstaucps  conta  ned  in  the  heap:  ever,  oound 
.1  which  indicaffs  the  loss  of  one  pound  ^nd  a 
h.df  of  other  .s'jhstaiices,  of  the  highest  impor- 
laiicc  to  vegetation. 

^Vp  have  seen  what  loss  is  sustained  durinw 
die  fermentation  of  one  vegetable  suiisfancc,  ^uid 
it-  is  probabl?,  that  there  is  not  less  lost  in  those 
•  hich  form  the  constituents  of  a  dung,  heap,— 
These  are  reasons  sufficiently  strong  to  dis- 
couiage  the  practice  of  allowing  dung  heaps  to 
ferment,  and  rot'without  inferruplioD.  It.ip- 
pears  that  public  opinion  has  slonly  adopt.?J 
the  decisiinis  of  chemical  reasoning,  and  piss 
have  been  formed  with  a  view  to  sa,'p  wiiat  was' 
Dcforelost;  a  stratum  of  mould,  sustaining  the 
heap,  being  placed  to  receive  the  fluid  parts, 
and  a  covering  of  mould  being  applied  to  pre- 
vent the  dissipation  of  the  aerial,  or  gaceoua 
proilucts.  These  purposes  and  contrivances, 
unliii  tunately,  like  many  of  the  oth -r  opera- 
tions of  husbandry,  were  not  directed  by  scien- 
tific knowiedgp.  T.'  cover  is  so  commonly  be- 
lieved to  confine,  that  there  is  no  wonder,  that 
the  practical  farmer  adopted  it  in  this  instance 
from  such  a  consideration.  But  it  is  in  vain— 
the  elasticity  of  the  gasses  generated,  is  such  as 
ho  covering  whatever  could  possibly  confine.— . 
It"  it  were  perfectly  coiapact,  it  could  only 
preserve  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  is  equal  to 
the  volume,  or  bulk  of  air  within  it ;  a  quantity 
t'lo  inconsiderabie  to  be  regarded,  could  it 
even  be  saved  ;  but  every  particle  of  it  must  be 
disenu,aged  and  lost  when  the  covering  is  re- 
noved. 

It  having  been  determined  that  no  substance 
can  act  as  manure  unless  it  be  soluble,  and  in 
a  state  of  solution,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
be  acquainted  with  those  Which  are  naturally 
n;  those  that  by  a  spontaneous,  or  artificial 
change  in  the  proportion  of  their  constituents, 
may  be  rendered  so;  and'  the  best  means  thaJt 
cari  be  employed  to  effect  such  change. 

Amongst  the  animal  substances,  tiiatare  com- 
inoidy  employed  as  manure,  there  are  none  be- 
ides  (hose  of  tl'.e  farm  yard  ;  and  they,  it  is 
probable,  can  undergo  no  change  capalde  of 
proving  their  quality.  Of  those  tibial  may  be 
occasionally  employed,  such  as  fish,  the  refuse 
i)f  the  whale  blubb'er,  bones,  rags,  &c,  which  and 
omposed  of  the  substances  already  enumera- 
ted, either  a  spontaneous  change  in  their  con- 
stituents must  be  allowed,  or  it  must  be  encour- 
aged, by  artificial  means. 

It  is  well  known,  that  fibrin,  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  gelatine  ;  in  which 
experiment,  it  is  probable,  that  little  change  is 
fleeted  more  than  what  is  produced  by  the 
(ixygen  of  the  acid  :  and,  if  so,  perhaps  the  ac- 
tion of  air,  and  moisture,  might  occ.ision  the 
same.  Similar  results  have  also  been  found  to 
take  place  with  coagulated  albumen,  and,  it  is 
most  likely,  from  the  same  cause. 

Fibrin  has  been  found  converted,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  into  a  fatty  substance, 
which  Fourcruy,  who  examined  it,  as  discoverd 
n  the  graves  of  the  burying  ground,  des  Inno- 
■eiia,  called  adipncere.  The  same  change  has 
b<en  ell'ected  by  immersion  in  a  running 
stream.  In  both  cases  it  resembled  spermaceti 
and  possessed  all  Uie  properties  of  a  concrete 
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on  ^^  lielhei- ?uch,  or  equally  pfficacious  pro 
cesses  cnulif  he  generally  ailopted,  or  whether 
they  would  he  accninpanied  by  a  loss  that 
would  render  it  unprofitable,  has  never,  I  be 
lievp,  been  determined. 

They  are  too  little  understood,  to  he  recom 
mendf-d  for  general  adoption  ;  but  there  are 
others  with  whicii  we  are  better  acquainted, 
and  which  are  more  within  the  limits  of  practi- 
cal husbandry. 

Most  animal  substances  are  sohilile  in  caustic 
alkalies,  anil  what  the  alkalies  cli'ect  complete- 
ly, some  of  the  alkaline  earths  can  accomplish  in 
a  less  degree.  This  is  particulaily  the  case 
■with  lime,  which,  it  is  well  known,  will  acce- 
lerate the  dissolution  of  animal  bodies.  The 
nature  of  this  action,  has  never  been  satisfacto- 
rily explained.  I  was  induced  to  tryth.efol- 
lowinii;  experiTiient  in  order  to  determine, 
whether  the  alkalies,  and,  if  so,  probai)ly  the 
alkaline  earths  also,  act  upon  animal  matters, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  upon  several 
metallic  peroxides,  namely,  that  of  abstracting 
from  them  a  portion  of  oxygen.  That  this  is 
not  the  case,  became  evident,  when,  instead  of 
a  pure,  caustic  alkali,  I  employed  either  a  hy- 
drpsulphuret,  or  a  hydros^uretted  sulphuret,  lor 
then  no  action  whatever  took  place,  which 
vould  have  happened  more  readilv,  if  the  action 
ol  the  alkali  hail  been  referable  to  its  deoxydiz- 
inopovver.  Since  the  caustic  alkali  acted  very 
pnuerfully,  and  the  hvdrosulphuret,  as  well  as 
th  l)vdro;;urelted  sulphuret  produce  no  sensi 
ble  effect,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  the 
sulphur,  which  is  always  to  be  fiund  in  coagu- 
lated    albucnen,  and  peril  .ps    in  fibrin,    may  be 


must  it  be  to  collect,  as  is  done  in  Flanders,  a 
the  fluid   draininws   of  the  farm    yard,  and  lo 
preserve  all    the  animal  matter  insuch  a  state 
as  shall  most  completely  resist  decomposition. 

It  is  probable,  that  if  the  vicus  of  the  ajricul- 
turist,  instead  of  being;  confined  to  one  cro|,, 
were  directed  to  improve  the  fjeneral  quality  ol 
the  soil,  as  regards  vegetation,  that  many  prac- 
tices now  disregarded,  would  bo  then  adopted, 
much  that  is  lost  would  be  saved,  and  the  whole 
business  of  husbandry  be  rendered  at  once  more 
simple  and  economical.  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  thai 
land  rnnnured  with  chips  of  wood,  became,  after 
the  elapse  of  three  or  four  years,  exceedin;;ly 
productive,  in  which  time  they  bad  undergone 
a  decomposition  ;  and  the  fertility  remained 
until  the  eleventh  year.  If  a  small  quantity 
had,  annually,  been  added  to  the  land,  its  con- 


■.ilile  manure.  Iii^f^vof  burning  the  surface,. 
•  t  it  were  collected,  ind  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  composts,  in  the  manner  lately  recom- 
iiiended,  and  experimenl:illy  approved,  with 
peat  moss,  in  Scotland,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
'he  advantages  would  he  so  great,  and  obvious, 
as  to  discourage  altogether  this  most  injudicous 
practice. 

-As  this  prac'.ice  is,  probably,  not  generally 
understood,  it  may  not  he  allogelhcr  improper 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  it  in  this  place.  "  Af- 
ter the  peat  is  cut,  and  dried,  it  is  fit  for  beinn; 
nade  into  manure,  whicli  is  thus  effected.  A 
stratum  of  peat,  of  six  inches  in  thickness,  is 
;oveied  with  a  stratum  of  dung  ten  inches  ia 
'hickncss  ;  then  six  of  peat,  then  four  or  live 
with  dung,  then  another  thin  layer  of  dung, 
and  then  the  whole  is  covered  over  with  peaf". 
in  mild  weaf'i?r  seven  cart   loads  of  common 


itioii  might,  probably,  have  been  perpetuated.  Farm  Yard  dung,  are  suHicient  for  twentv-one 
f  ;=   „„    *u:„  ^„:„~:..i-  ii... .  i_^ i  i_  _  i       ,  .  .         .  .  .  J 


the  bonil  ot  union  that  holds  the  other  constitu 
ents  together.  If  so,  the  first  spontaneous 
change  which  those  substances  undergo  will  be 
to  form  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  will 
escape:  a  loss  of  considerable  importance,  if 
those  substances  be  contained  in  the  manure  de- 
signed for  llie  turnip  crop,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 

From  what  has  been  already  advanced  con- 
ceriiiiig  the  nature  of  animal  substances,  as  they 
are  found  in  farm  yard  manure,  it  is  obvious 
that  little  artificial  assistance  's  necessary  to 
adapt  tliem  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 

Another  inference  of  considei  aide  moment, 
may  also  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  obser- 
vations, namely,  that  as  such  substances  cannot 
be  altered  in  their  properties  wit!)  any  advan- 
tage, and  they  are  constantly  undergoing  altera- 
tion, that  such  change  may  be  detrimental  to 
the  interest  of  the  agriculturist.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said,  that  if  the  animal  matter  of  farm 
yard  manure,  does  not  itself  improve  by  being 
rnised  with  the  straw,  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances there  found,  yet  such  a  mixture  is 
calculated  to  accelerate  the  decomposition  of 
those  vegetai>le  substances.  This  I  believe  to 
be  true  with  respect  to  soluble  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  that  it  promotes  their  alteration,  is 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  J)r.  Fringle.— 
But  we  have  no  experiments  to  sanction  the 
conclusion,  that  insoluble  vegetable  matters  are 
aided  in  their  decomposition  by  such  admixture. 
Moist  hay  undergoes  fermentation  independent 
of  animal  matter;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  moi»t 
straw  would  aUo  3  and  if  eo,  how  advantageous 


It  is  on  this  principle  that  woolen  rags  are  e 
ployed   on   the  lioji  grounds  of  Kent ;  and  it  is 
from  this  cause,  that  the  recently  broken  up  for- 
ests of  America,  are  so  rich  in  vegetable  manure. 

This  plan  of  employing  manures  tliat  are  not 
susceptible  of  a  speedy,  spontaneous  docompo- 
iition,  and  which  are  never  subjected  to  that 
,jrocess  without  sustaining  a  loss  of  full  half  of 
their  weight,  might  I  think,  under  judicious  ma- 
nagement, be  made  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  farmer.  The  immenseaddltiun  it  would  make 
to  the  quantity  of  his  manure,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  to  justify  its  being  tried. 

That  the  preceding  object  has  been  much  dis- 
regarded, or  little  known,  is  obvious  from  the 
practice  generally  adopted  of  burning  weeds, 
and  sometimes  paring  and  burning  land  prepa- 
ratory to  cropping.  That  such  practices  should 
be  followed  in  the  ninteenth  century,  is  not  a 
little  surprising;  but,  when  the  inconsiderable 


cart  loads  0!  peat  moss,  but,  in  cold  weather,  a 
larger  proportion  of  dung  is  desirable."  If  the 
surfice  of  land  intended  to  be  burned,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way  that  peat  is  here  used, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  but  equal  ad- 
vantages would  result  frooi  the  practice. 

Paring,  and  burning  have  been  approved 
from  the  supposed  value  of  the  ashes  left  after 
such  an  operation,  but  the  approbation  will  be 
niuch  diminished,  when  it  is  remembered,  that 
t)urningadds  notliing  to  those  ashes  ;  that  it  re- 
moves all  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  ninety- 
nine  parts  out  of  every  hundred  of  carbon  ; 
and  the  saline  bodies  discovered  in  the  ashes 
existed  before  in  the  entire  vegetable.  If  the 
ind,  where  the  turf  is  cut,  be  already  so  pro- 
vided  with  vegetable  manure  as  to  spare,  witb 
advantage,  all  that  is  commonly  consumed  by 
burning,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  s»ve- 
'■al  other  portions  of  land  in  its  neighbourhood 
progress  which  Agriculture  has  made  in  princi-  are  deficient  in  it,  and  therefore,  it  might,  after 
pie.  is  known,  the  surprise  ceases.  previous  preparation,  be  transferred,  with  great 

Ho>vever  glad   a   farmer  may  be   to  free  his  f'«'>efit  t"  such  land.     This  is  an  improvement 
'and  of  weeds,  where  they  do  injury,  he  should'"    Agricultural    ;-raciice   which    will  certainly 


not  neglect  to  employ  them  afterwards  in  that 
manner  that  may  make  them  restore,  with  am- 
ple interest,  the  whole  of  what  they  bad  col 
lected  from  the  soil.  Weeds  are  composed  of 
the  same  elements  as  otJier  vegetables,  and  it  is 
only  wliilst  vitality  pertains  to  them,  that  tliey 
can  do  any  inisfhief  to  the  proces.ses  of  vegeia- 
tion.  To  burn  them  is  to  annihilate  them,  at 
le.ist  as  far  as  they  concern  the  farmer  ;  but  if, 
iiisteid  of  burning  them,  they  wore  heaped  to- 
nether  with  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  lime, 
or  even  mixed  with  the  collection  of  the  Farm 
Vaid,  they  would  make  a  Useful  addition  to  the 
stiick  of  manure. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  surface  of  land, 
which  is  now  recoLi:me;ided  to  be  pared  and 
liurned,  in  order  to  be  brought  into  a  state  fit 
lor  cultivation,  migiit  be  nianaged  so  as  to  ac- 
complish equally  well  the  object  desired,  and  in 
addition  to  produce  an  immense  quantity  ol 
vegetable  manure,  which  is  now  voluntarily 
destroyed.  The  surface  of  such  land  consists 
principally  of  vegetable  matter,  every  hundred 
parts  of  which  by  the  operatiim  of  "burning  is 
educed  to  less  than  ten,  and  consequently 
linety  parts  are  lost,  every  one  of  which  inignt 
nave  proved  beneficial  to  laud  in  want  of  veae- 


be  adopted  whenever  it  is  properly  understood. 

(^  I'o  lie  Continued.  J 

T\\c  SllE^P^oi  Peru 

Are.  exceedingly  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Usirso  Sr.iTEs  of  JVosra 

JlUERICA. 

New-Youk,  April  28th,  1821. 
SIR, 

As  the  time  appears  to  be  fast  approaching 
h'  n  the  intercourse  between  Spanish  Jlmerica 
and  the  civili/.ed  world  will  be  no  longer  Im- 
peded, by  those  unnatural  and    barbarous  re- 

trictions  which  the  policy  (or  rather  the  impo- 
licy) of  .Spain  has  hitherto  imposed,  and  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  Soutliern  Continent  of  Ame- 
rica will  proba.'jly,  in  a  t'nw  years,  be  entirely 
freed  from  the  political  control  of  Spain,  every 
thing  relating  to   the   anitnal,    vegetable    and 

oineral  productions  of  those  regions  will  be- 
come every  day  more  interesting,  and  as  the 
intercourse  with  those  countries  and  the  United 
■States  will  be  steadily  augmenting,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  that  many  of  the  choice  pro- 
ductions with  whicli  nature  has  gifted  the  great 
Continent  of  South  America,  and   which  have 
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so  Ion''  been  s'lrnui 
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TvhiiVty,  will  sliortlvk'ipse  Poruvian  shoop,  have  seen  the  four  spo- 
be  brmr'hrto  lla'Vt.  and  thVt  instead  ..f  t'ne  pre-|oies  in  various  situations,  and  have  not  tl.t 
cious  metals,  ^on.ftutin^  the  great  object  ofjleast  dnuht  that  H.ey  can  al  be  domesticated  ^^^^^^^ 
mercantile  speed  ifion  to  those  countries  ;  ouribrought  from  Peru  to  the  United  State  whet- 
enterprising  citizens  will  speedily  discover  "—  ■>  -"  '""'  "  rnna.pn,nl  rl„„nte  and  food  i 
other' ohjfcts  equally,  and    perhaps,   f.ir    mors- 


important  than  any  hitherto  known  to  the  con 
mercial  world.  ,•    •,    i 

The  present  observations  .will  bo  limited  to 
one  of  those  n(^w  objects,  vl/,.— T/(e  introduc- 
tion of  Per  iiv  inn  She.?i)  info  the  United  States. 
I  venture,  without  any  liesitation,  to  assert, 
that  the  individual,  or  individuals,  who  succeed 
in  first  landing  in  the  United  States,  a  pair  of 
the  sheep  hereafter  described,  would  not  only  be 
compensated  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  equal  to 
Jtheir  most  sanguine  expectations,  but  would 
i^ender  a  greater  service  to  our  country  than 
if  they  introduced  all  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Peru 


tlicy  will  find  a  r ons;enial  climate  and  food  i 
'  monnfains  of  every  state  in  our  union, 
rhe  best  treatise  1  have  seen  on  these  sheep, 
wus  published  in  London,  inl8i8,hy  "William 
Wnlton.  Ksq.  and  as  the  facts  therein  contain- 
ed, correspond  inessential  points  with  what  I 
have  oatliered  from  personal  invpstii;ation,  am! 
the  manuscripts  before  alluded  to,  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  Mr.  Walton's  treatise  fur  many  of 
the  facts  contained  in  the  following  description 
of  each  of  the  species  of  Peruvian  sheep,  re 
commending;  to  those  who  may  wish  a  more  mi 
nute  description  of  these  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting animals,  to  send  to  P^ngland  for  Mr. 
Walton's  publication  on  the  subject 

It  will   give    iTie  much   pleasure  should  this 


Sp: 


'tiIc    Spanish  government    as    well    as    the  brief  account  awaken  the  attention  of  our  agri- 
lanish   writers,   have  contributed  to  spread  a  cultural  societies,  of  our  public  agents  in  South 

'America,  and  of  ou^r  merchants  trading  to  those 
ecions,  because  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  more 


vulo-ar    error   respecting    these    sheep.     The 

hav'e  stated  that  two  of  the  species  cannot  b^  -.,  ■      ,■  ,,  ,      ■  . 

domesticated,   and   that   the  other  two  species  the  subject  is  examined,  the  greater  wiportance 


T^'^T^^  d:;;;s;;^;ed  in  Krii;  wm  wm  l.  attached  to  it,  and  I  Hatt.r  myself  that 
not  thrive  or   procreate  when    removed    from  in  a  few  years  hence,  these  Peruvian  sheep  will 


their  native  regions.  The  subsequent  remarks. 
we  hope,  will  destroy  all  doubts  on  this  subject. 
I  have  conversed  with  many  intelligent 
South  Americans,  have  perused  several  inter- 
estin"  manuscripts   and  publications  respecting 


the  four  species  of  Peruvian  sheep — they  ■vill 
bear  a  burthen  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with 
which  they  will  travel  over  mountainous  re- 
j;ions,  more  rapidly  than  cither  the  mule  or  ass. 

The  eyes  of  the  Llama  are  black,  very  soft 
ni!  e^;pr^ssive — his  limbs  are  as  clean  as  those 
f  a  deer,  and  when  in  active  motion,  he  car- 
ries his  ears  erect,  like  those  of  a  horse  when 
alarmed.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a 
^oft  woolv  coat  ofhair,  but  which  do?:?  not  curl 
..r  drop  off  like  that  of  the  camel.  The  finest 
wool,  and  that  which  is  the  least  mixed  with 
hair,  is  on  the  back  and  rump  of  the  animal. 

The  common  color  of  the  Llama  is  a  light 
brown,  but  it  sometimes  has  been  found  purple, 
and  occasionally  grey,  but  never  party  colored 
— under  the  belly  he  is  universally  white,  and 
it  is  there  the  shearer  collects  a  separate  lot  of 
wool.  The  whole  of  the  four  species  of  Peru- 
vian sheep  are  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  and 
their  fleeces  are  divesteil  of  that  greasy  quality 
and  offensiveness  peculiar  to  the  sheep  of  other 
countries. 

The  softness  and  abundance  of  the  Llama's 
coat  makes  a  pack  sadille  under  the  load  un- 
necessary ;  and  as  the  Peruvian  Indians  prefer 
the  Heeces  of  the  other  sheep,  they  seldom  rob 
the  Llama  of  his  cloathing,  but  there  are  certain 


be  introduced  and  spread  over  our  country,  in 

the   same   manner  as  has  already  taken  place|";--r[;;-^  ^■^j^;j;yig,j=^  ^^p^,  ij^Hy  fi 

with   the   Spanish  Merino,    and  other  foreign  '  •'  ,,      ^,  it 

niui    lilt    .^(.a.ia.  ..  ,  a         r|.        I    aino     nawp      .Tsthe   three  othftr  sne- 


b  reeds 


WILLIAM  DAVIS  ROBINSON. 


TftE  liliAiNlA. 


The  ordinary  stature  of  the   Llama  is  from 


The  one  now  exhibited  at  Piccadilly,  in  I-on 


four  to  four  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  from  don,  is  only  about  three  feet  ten  inches  in  heiglit 
three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  from  the  pit  of  the  -and  although  cramped  by  confinement,  depriv- 
chest  to  the  rump— they  sometimes  have  been  ed  of  his  native  climate  and  congenial  food,  yet 
seen  at  Casco,  upwards  of  five  feet  in  height,  it  is  found  that  his  wool  has  improved,  bavin;: 
—From  the  manner  the  Lama  carries  his  lofty  nuch  less  hair  mixed  with  it,  than  the  first  tiiiu 
head,  and  habitually  stretches  his  neck,  he  ap-U  was  shorn  in  England, 
pears  taller  than  he  really  is.  1    The  Llama  is  the  largest  and  most  robust  ot 


The  Llama,  as  well  as  the  three  other  spe- 
cies, ruminates  and  chews  its  cud,  the  same  as  a 
cow,  but  like  the  camel,  seldom  requires  drink 
—he  will  pass  weeks  and  months  without  being 
known  to  take  a  draught  of  water— the  mois- 
ture contained  in  their  green  food  appears  to 
be  sufficient,,  and  even  the  one  in  London,  al- 
though fed  on  dry  hay,  grains  and  carrots,  for 
several  months  during  the  year,  has  been  known 
to  drink  only  once  in  four  weeks  from  a  bucket 
of  water  placed  near  hira. 

The  meat  of  the  kid  Llama  is  excellent,  but 
hat  of  ihe  old  sheep  is  tough,  and  seldom  used 
by  the  Indians. 

The  gait  of  the  Llama  is  peculiarly  majestic, 
and  is  so  extremely  sure  footed,  that  when  the 
panniers  are  perfectly  poised,  there  is  no  need 
of  pack  saddle,  bridle,  crupper  or  girth  ;  and  he 
is  under  such  perfect  command  of  his  driver, 
that  even  in  droves  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
they  march  in  such  onler  as  never  to  interfere 
with  each  other,  and  in  this  respect  are  far 
superior  as  beasts  nf  burthen,  to  either  the 
Mule  or  Horse. 

Althouch  very  docile,  he  is  extremely  sensi- 
ble of  ill  usage — if  overloaded,  or  overworked, 
e  lays  down,  and  is  generally  raised  by  coax- 
.ng  and  patting  him.  The  usual  age  to  which 
the  Llama  lives,  is  about  fourteen  years — he  is 
tit  for  labour  at  the  age  of  three.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  find  a  congenial  climate  in 
many  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  as  to  food,  there  remains  no  ques- 
tion, from  the  experiments  which  have  already 
been  made,  that  our  country  furnishes  every 
thing  necessary  for  his  sustenance,  and  perhaps 
by  crossing  the  breed,  the  fleece  would  be  im- 
proved, and  divested  of  that  portion  of  hair  with 
which  it  is  at  present  intermixed. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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A  IV  1\,  A  C  A  C  \V  A, 

A  vegetable  of  South  .imcrsca,  superiof  to    the    Irish 
Potato,  vhich   it  resemliles. 

We  are  endeavourins;  to  collect  the  best  in- 
fei-ination  «o  can,  respecting  a  vegetable  called 
Aracacha,  said  to  lie  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  Iiish  Potato, 
which  it  resembles.  We  propose  to  place  the 
result  of  our  enrpiiries  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
our  publick  spirited  merchants  trading  to  that 
country,  in  the  Impc  of  introducing  the  vegeta- 
ble into  our  own.  A  letter  was  addressed  to 
Doctor  Mitchell  on  the  subject,  cxpectinn;,  from 
his  universal  knowledge,  and  his  amicable  re- 
lations, and  scientific  correspoudciico  with  all 
t]uarters  of  the  world,  to  derive  the  desired  par- 
ticulars of  information.  The  Doctor  referred 
us  to  Mr.  Uobinson  as  a  person  most  likely  to 
satisfy  our  wish,  and  from  a  very  interesting 
letter  receired  from  Mr.  Robinson  on  some  oth- 
er subjects,  we  extract  what  relates  to  this. 
—  We  add  what  we  find  on  the  same  topic  in 
that  valuable  work,  of  Doctor  Mease's,  "  The 
Archives  of  Useful  Knosvledge" — and  we  en- 
treat the  attention  of  our  merchants  to  the  sub- 
ject. By  some  of  tlieii-  captains  or  supercar- 
goes, these  vegetables  might  be  had,  and  they 
themselves,  may  acquire  the  oest  of  all  renown, 
that  which  springs  from  doing  solid  good  to 
their  country.  The  object  in  view,  would  be 
the  more  readily  attained,  if  some  of  the  editors 
in  the  sea  port  towns  would  have  the  goodness 
to  copy  this.  Edit.  dm.  Farmer. 

r.xtract  from  Mr.  n.  D.  Robinson's  Letter. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  answer  satisfactorily  your 
inquiry  respecting  tlie  Arracacha  of  South  America, 
further  than  that  I  have  several  times  eaten  a  root 
■  produced  in  Guntimala,  which  is  not  merely  a  substi- 
tute for  the  yam  and  potato,  but  in  my  opinion  far 
superior  to  either.— I  do  not  remember  the  Indian  o 
Spanish  name  for  the  root  in  question,  but  it  v.  a,=  re 
presented  to  me  as  an  indigenous  production  of  Gua- 
fknala,  and  has  been  transplanted  1o  tlie  province  of 
Oaxaca  in  Mexico,  where  it  thrives  as  well  as  in  its  na- 
tive regions.  It  is  about  two  to  three  pounds  weight, 
but  is  .  said  to  have  been  produced  as  large  as  to 
weigh  ten  poinids.  I  have  seen  it  of  various  colours, 
particularly  purple  and  violet,  but  the  white  is  most 
preferred  by  the  Creoles— it  is  as  mealy  as  tlie  finest 
Irish  potato,  and  contains  I  think  more,  nutritive 
equalities— I  have  Jieard  some  cxtr.aordinary  state- 
ments of  the  quantity  of  this  root  raised  in  a  I'anega 
of  ground,  but  one  fact  is  certain  that  it  produces  a 
return  to  the  planter  or  larmer,  far  greater  than  any 
thing  known  in  South  America. 

_  1  conceive  it  an  object  of  such  importance  as  to 
justify  your  adopting  every  practicable  means  to  get 
at  mtroduced  into  the  V.  States,  and  1  am  in  hopes 
that  betore  long  an  intercourse  will  be  opened  for 
trade  to  Guatimaha,  which  will  enable  you  to  effect 
the  point. 

But  I  think  that  if  you  were  to  .iddress  some  intel- 
ligent individuals  at  Havana,  you  could  ..btain  pre 
cise  mformation  on  the  subject,  because  there  is  a 
considerable  intercourse  between  Guatimala  and  Ha- 
vana. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  productions,  vegeta- 
ble and  animal,  in  South  America  and  Mexico  that 
have  hitherto  been  scarcely  noticed,  and  which 'opens 
an  interesting  field  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  natur'disl 
and  philosopher-how  many  indigenous  productions 
ot  those  vast  regions  may  be  transplanted  to  other 
countries,  and  there  flourish  in  the  same  manner  as 
the   potato  and  tobacco  plant  lias  done  > 

J^e-j).Tork,  Maij  19,  1821. 


Extracted  from   the  Archives  of    Useful   Knowledge) 
vol.  '2—pag-e  298. 

TO  MERCI1.\NTS  TRVDING  TO  THE 

Sl'ANISri   MAIN. 

The  merchants  who  trade  to  Carraccns  and  other 
parts  of  the  .Sluniish  Main,  are  requested  to  endeavour 
to  introduce  into  this  country,  a  very  valuable  South 
American  jilant,  an  account  of  which  was  given  by 
Mr,  Vargas,  in  London,  and  published  in  the  annals 
of  Botany,  No.  2,  p.  400,  The  popular  name  in 
South  America  is  Arracacha,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  in  that  country— Oidtr,  Unibe 
feroc  1  in  its  habits  it  resembles  an  Apiuni,  and  there- 
fore sometimes  culled  Apio.  Its  stalk  generally  di- 
vides from  the  upper  part  of  the  root  into  several 
stems,  thickly  beset  with  large  orbicular  leaves  gash- 
ed into  several  sinuses,  and  supported  by  large  tubu- 
lar petioles,  exceeding  a  goose  quill  in  thickness— 
the  roots  immedi.ately  divide  into  four  or  five 
branches  ;  and  each  of  these,  if  the  soil  be  light  and 
the  weather  favourable,  will  grow  to  the  size,  and  have 
nearly  the  shape  of  a  large  cow's  horn.  This  root 
yields  a  food  which  is  prepared  in  the  kitchens  in  the 
same  manner  as  potatoes.  It  is  extremely  grateful  to 
the  palate,  more  close  than  mealy  ;  it  is  so  tender  that 
it  requiries  little  cooking,  and  so  easy  of  digestion, 
that  it  is  the  common  pr.ictice  of  the  country  to  give 
it  to  convalescents  and  persons  with  weak  stomachs, 
being  thought  much  less  flatulent  than  potatoes. 
Of  its  fecula  is  made  starch,  and  a  variety  of  pastry 
work  ;  reduced  to  a  pulp  this  root  also  enters  into 
the  composition  of  certain  fermented  liquors,  suppos- 
ed to  be  very  proper  to  restore  the  lost  tone  of  the 
Stomach.  In  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  indeed,  in  all 
places  of  this  kingdom,  where  they  can  obtain  the 
Arr.icacha,  they  are  of  full  as  universal  use  as  the 
potatoes  are  in  England.  Its  cultivation  requires  a 
deep  black  mould,  that  will  easily  yield  to  the  de- 
scent of  the  large  vertical  roots.  It  is  propagated  by 
"utting  the  root  in  pieces,  each  having  an  eye  or 
hoot,  and  by  planting  these  in  separate  holes.  After 
three  or  four  months,  the  roots  are  of  sufficient  size 
and  quantity  to  be  used  for  culinary  purposes  ;  but  if 
suffered  to  remain  six  months  in  the  ground,  they 
will  often  acquire  an  immense  size,  without  any  det- 
riment to  their  taste.  The  colour  of  the  root  is 
either  white,  yellow,  or  purple  ;  but  all  are  of  the 
same  quality.  The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Li. 
paron,  about  ten  leagues  north  of  the  capital  (S'Fe.) 
Like  the  potato,  it  does  not  thrive  in  the  hotter  re- 
gions of  the  kingdom,  for  there  the  roots  do  not  ac- 
quire any  size,  but  throw  up  a  greater  number  of 
stems,  or  at  best  they  will  be  but  small  and  of  indiffer- 
ent flavour.  It  thrives  best  in  the  elevated  regions 
of  the  mountains,  where  the  medium  heat  is  between 
58  and  GO  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  here  it  is 
liiat  these  roots  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  acquire 
the  most  delicious  taste.  Mr,  Vargas  believes  it  pe- 
culiar to  the  province  of  Carracas  and  kingdom  of 
Santa  Fe,  as  he  has  met  with  it  in  no  other  part  of 
America  where  he  has  been,  nor  is  it  spoken  of  by 
any  writer  on  America,  except  by  Alcedo,  who  men- 
tions it  in  a  few  words  at  the  end  of  his  Diccionario 
Geograpico— Uistorico  de  las  Indias  occidentales  o 
America.  It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  such  a  useful 
vegetable  should  not  yet  have  found  a  writer  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  its  history,  or  a  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  to  convey  it  as  a  valuable  present  to  other  re- 
gions, as  it  might  easily  be  conveyed  by  seeds  or  roots. 


raSTEli,  OB.  WOAD, 

Furnishes  early  and  late  pasture,  is  necessary  in  dyeiw 
blue,  and  may  be  profitably  cultivated  to  make  Indigo, 
in  the  U  Statea. 

Bkinley  Piace,  Roxbuht,  Jan   23,  1821, 
Dear  Sm-Please  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks,  for 

the  number  ot  your  American  Farmer,'  containing  re- 

♦  No.  42,  of  the  2d.  vol. 


marks  on  the  culture  of  I'astel  or  W  oad^  which  yuu 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  transmit  me. 

.As  practical  knowledge  is  indispensably  necessary, 
to  test  the  correctness,  utility  and  importance  of  theo. 
ry,  I  send  you  a  number  of  the  Massacliusetis  Agri. 
cultural  Rppository  for  January  1817,  containing  the 
account  of  an  experiment,  on  the  cultivation  of  I'as- 
tel, and  the  extraction  of  the  colouring  matter,  from 
its  leaves,  which  I  made,  subsequent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  translation  of  Lasteyrie's  valuable  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  facility,  with  which  Pastel 
can  be  cultivated  in  this  count.-y,  and  manufactured 
into  paste,  cakes,  or  pelotes,  for  the  the  use  of  the 
dyer,  considerable  quantities,  thus  prepared,  are  an- 
nually imported,  chiefly  from  F.ngland. 

As  common  indigo  is  cheaper  ^n  the  U.  States, 
than  such  as  can  be  extr.<ictcd  from  Pastel,  it  will  be 
generally  used,  as  the  b.asis  of  blue  colours,  except, 
perhaps,  during  war,  or  when  a  sufficient  supply 
from  any  cause,  cannot  be  obtained  ;— but  the  impor- 
tance of  VVoad  to  foment  the  "indigo vat,"  and  to  give 
a  superior  and  permanent  colour  to  cloths,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute,  is  now,  so  univcrsallv 
known,  that  no  dyer,  who  is  ambitious  of  .acquiring 
celebrity  for  the  perfection  of  his  colours,  expects  to 
acquire  distinction,  without  the  aid  of  that  substance. 
With  great  respect  your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  A,  S.  DliAKBORN. 

J.  S  Skinner,  Esq, 

EXTR.iCT  from  the  3d  M.    of   the  ith   vol.  of   tlie 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  General  H.  A.  S.  Dear- 
born, of  Roxbury,  not  only  for  the  translation  of  an 
admirable  treatise  of  P.  C.  lie  Lasteyrie,  on  the  cul- 
ture, preparation,  history,  and  analysis  of  VVoad,  but 
amidst  Ins  numerous  public  avocations,  for  his  spirit, 
ed  and  judicious  experiments  upon  its  culture,  and 
the  process  of  obtaining  a  pigment  from  it. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  in  submitting  his  letter  to 
the  public,  tender  him  their  respectful  acknowledg-  ' 
ments  for  his  interesting  communication.  They  as- 
sure the  public  that  they  have  a  specimen  of  the  pig. 
ment  obtained  by  General  Dearborn,  very  nearly  re- 
sembling, in  colour  and  all  its  sensible  properties,  the 
most  perfect  indigo.  General  Dearborn,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  patriotic  citizen,  also  authorizes  them  to 
assure  ty  public,  that  he  has  two  bushels  of  Wcad 
seed  ready  to  be  given  to  any  person  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  cultivate  it  *  The  work  translated  by  Gen. 
Dearborn  may  be  had  gratis  by  the  Agricultural  So- 
cieties throughout  this  state,  by  applying  to  J.  Lowell, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society;  General  Dearborn  having  presented 
certain  copies  for  this  end 

Before  we  insert .  General  Dearborn's  letter,  we 
would  observe  th.at  a  French  gentleman  of  science, 
iMonsieur  De  Caritat,  has  recently,  in  a  letter  to  the 
New-York  society  for  the  encouragom.:nt  of  manufac- 
tures, thus  noticed  and  confirmed  the  opinions  of 
General  Dearborn.  Speaking  of  a  Mr.  Trtytorrens, 
a  dyer  of  Switzerland,  he  s.iys  : 

"  Through  the  kindness  and  zeal  of  Doctor  Slitch- 
ell  and  Mr  James  Robertson,  with  whom  !  have  made 
him  (Mr,  Treytorrens)  acquainted,lie  had  knowledge 
of  a  work  just  published  in  Boston,  and  sent  by  the 
translator,  Mr.  [I.  A  S.Dearborn,  to. the  former  gen- 
tleman. When  he  had  ran  it  over  and  examined  it, 
he  came  again  to  me,  wishing  I  should  state  to  you 
his  observations  and  discoveries,  either  relative  to 
the  subject,  or  some  other  branches  of  his  profession, 
tending  to  shew  his  devotedness  to  his  adopted  coun- 
try, and  paiticiilarly  its  manufiictures. 

"The  following  are  nearly  his  words  :— "  Pastel  or 

*  The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  still  has  on 
hand,  a  part  of  the  Woad  seed,  which  was  recent- 
ly placed  with  him  for  distribution  by  John  Le  .Mes- 
surier.  Esq,  of  Virginia  :— He  has  sent  parcels  of  it 
to  many  persons,  and  any  one  who  may  wish  to  cul- 
tivate the  plant  shall  be  promptly  supplied  with  some 
of  this  seed  on  application  being  made  to  us  in  ptr» 
?on  or  by  letter  :  it  is  fresh  and  good. 
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W'oad,  on  wiiich  a  U-eatis  ■  has  just  been  piihlislied  in 
Boston,  is  >velHinownand  familiar  to  Mr.Tr  ylorreii", 
not  as  iiavini;  cultivated  it  liimsel',  whicli  liowever  hf 
often  saw  and  observed  in  the  soil,  nor  manvifactured. 
tliough  acquainted  with  the  process  ;  but  as  haviui' 
cmplov^d  us  pro.liict  ibr  dveing.  Its  quality,  an.' 
its  inispemibie  u:e  with  indisjo  to  obtain  a  deep,  ricl.. 
and  superfine  blue  colour  will  be  the  sole  end  of  hi-- 
remarks  now.  Witliout  IVstel  or  Woad,  or  a  suhsti 
tute  perfectly  analuRous,  accordinff  to  bun,  there  is  in. 
iiossibility  of  dyeing'  a  deep  unchangeable  blue,  (1>  ; 
the  materials  be  what  they  will,)  nf  a  superior  quali- 
ty. As  this  plant  is  not  indigenous  to  the  U.  Slutes, 
and  has  been  in  Ksirope  considered  by  the  learned 
among-  many  of  a  similar  nature,  (is  lifservinff  the  pre 
ference,  the  treatise  concerning  it,  and  especially  the 
'success  of  the  experiments  made  here,  for  cultivatini; 
the  same,  must  of  course  be  regarded  (is  most  precious 
liH'l  valuable  acquisiliins."  Mr.  Trcytorrens  the" 
goes  on  to  speak  of  a  substitute  for  Pastel,  but  which 
he  does  not  pretend  to  say  is  belter,  and  wliich  he 
calls  Milk-wecd,  or  Silk-grass.  \\  hat  this  plant  is, 
or  what  part  of  it  is  used,  docs  not  appear.  It  will 
not,  we  are  persuaded,  supersede  the  valuable  plant 
described  in  the  followinj^  letter. 

BuiNLiiT-l'LACE,  (near  Boston)  Oct.  28,  1816. 
As  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  I  feel  great  solici- 
tude in  every  thing  ahich  may  contribute  to  render 
the  products  of  her  soil  of  importance  to  the  nation, 
and  render  the  labours  of  the  Agriculturist  proli'ta- 
ble 


yea?,  in  this  northern  climatiii  but  it  sown  in  Sept 
here  might  be  four,  if  not  five  cuttings  a  year  .\3 
iiie  plants  are  not  injured  by  the  frosts  of  winter, 
they  would,  in  this  way,  be  fit  to  cut  in  June. 

From  tliis  experiment,  I  am  satisfied  the  following 
,;uantity  of  indigo  could  be  made  from  an  acre  ot 
.ground.  One  cutting  from  one  sixtieth  ni  an  acre 
ave,  of  indigf),  half  a  pound.  One  cutting  from  one 
.icre,  tlierefore,  would  have  given  thirty  pounds.  The 
,iresent  price  of  indigo  is  two  dollars  per  pound  ; 
'herefore,  one  acre  of  land,  ciiltivaied  with  Pastel, 
would  produce  to  the  farmer,  200  and  40  dollars. 

I  wish  you  to  distribute  some  of  the  books  I  have 
sent,  among  the  diif'erent  agricultural  societies  in  thi-, 
state,  and  the  remainder  in  such  manner  as  will  b  'S' 
tfnd  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  which 
'he  agriculturists  and  dyers  of  this  state  may  derive 
Irom  the  cultivation  and  use  of  Pastel. 

If  the  present  p-icific  slate  of  the  world  be  adverse 
to  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  and  use  of  Pastel, 
as  a  dyeing  material,  it  is  neTCrtbeless  Important, that 
the  advantages  which  the  different  sections  of  our 
country  may  reap,  at  some  future  period,  from  tills 
plant,  should  be  known,  when  less  favourable  circum- 
stances shall  combine,  to  deprive  us  of  colouring  in- 
gredients, now  so  easily  obtained,  from  every  part  of 
the  globe. 

During  the  war,  indigo  was  four  dollars  a  pound  in 
New-England  and  New-York, 

It  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  a  nation,  that  it  can, 
ut  all  times,  be  able  to  rely    on   tlie   resources  of  its 


As  the  society  of  this   Commonwealth  for  the  en-, soil    and  industry,  for,  not  only  the  necessaries,   but 
couragement  of  those  objects,  have  recommended  e.x-  the  luxuries  of  life. 


periments  and  invited  communications  on  all  sunjccis 
interesting  to  the  farmer,  1  herev^ilh  transmit  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  a  work,  which  1  have  translated  from 
tlie  French,  on  the  culture  of  Woad  or  Pastel,  and  the 
use  of  its  blue  pigment  in  dyeing. 

Uesirous  of  testing  the  correctness  of  the  experi 


nients  which  are  therein  detailed,  of  the  best  methods  republic. 


1  he  resources  of  the  United  States  are  as  yet,  very 
imperfectly  developed,  but  the  rapid  advances,  which 
are  nov/  making  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  eg 
riculture,  and  the  mechanic  and  fine  arts,  warrant  the 
most  favourable  anticipations  of  the  future  glory, 
prosperity,    happiness  and   real   independence  of  the 


Lung  custom  had  create!  prejudices,  which  '•  n  uade 
instru'  tion,  end,  like  many  individuals  of  evev..  me- 
chanic art,  the  dyers  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
nothing  useful  could  be  learned  from  books,  or  in- 
structioii  communicated  by  individuals,  who  had  not 
served  an  apprenticeship,  and  lalionred  in  the  same 
vocation. 

The  vast  strides  which  have  been  made  in  know. 
ledge  during  the  last  fifty  years,  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  schools  of  the  literati,  or  only  known  to 
Ihii  secluded  philosopher. 

Useful  discoveries  in  the  arts,  instead  of  merely 
giving  eclat  to  the  laborious  investigator  and  pat.ent 
experimentalist,  have  been  extensively  disseminated. 

The  pertiiction  of  European  manufactories  is  at- 
tributed to  chemical  investigation. 

Tlie  superior  manufactories  of  painters'  colours, 
earthenware,  and  porcelain,  soap,  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, the  working  of  metals,  tne  art  of  dyeing  and  dis- 
tilling, and  the  ostoni.shing  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, are  some  of  the  important  effects,  which  have 
resulted  from  tlie  cliemical  pursuits  of  the  learned 
individuals,  societies  and  academies  of  the  last  half 
century. 

Although  the  United  States  have  progressed  in  ci- 
vilization and  the  arts,  in  k  manner  unparallej  in  the 
annaU  of  nations,  still  much  remains  for  inquiry  :  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  contribute,  by  every 
means  within  bis  power,  whatever  may  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  all  classes  of  society,  and 
render  our  nation  industrious,  learned,  independent 
and  happy.     With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JI.  A.  S.   DEARBORN. 


of  cultivating  Pastel,  and  extracting  the  indigo  from 
the  matured  leaves  of  the  plant,  1  sowed  a  piece  ol 
ground  early  in  .May,  in  drills,  three  feet  apart,  and 
at  the  first  weeding  thinned  out  the  plants  so  as  to 
have  them  six  inches  apart. 

On  the  I5th  of  August,  I  cut  a  part  of  the  leaves, 
wh.ch  covered  one  sixtieth  part  of  an  acre,  and  pur- 
sued the  process  contained  in  the  Information  vpon  the 
Art  of  extracting  liidi^^o  from  the  leaves  if  Pastel, 
jiublished  by  order  of  ins  excellency  .VSontalivet, 
Count  (if  the  einpire  and  minister  of  the  interior ;  con- 
tained in  tlie  treatise  transmitted.  Tlie  experiment 
succeeded  to  admiration,  and  1  herewith  send  you  a 
sample  of  the  Jndigo  olitained. 

The  fermentation  was  perfect  at  the  expirntion  of 
48  hours.  '1  he  liquor  bemg  drawn  off  from  the  vats 
one  bucket  of  lime  water,  prepared  agreeably  to  the 
di-cctions  contained  in  the  treatise,  was  added  tn  two 
of  the  liquor,  and  then  agitated  with  a  sirall  wooden 
rake  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  a  most  copious  white 
j'roth  arose  to  the  surface,  which  soon  assumed  a 
liriglit  blue  colour.  This  froth  was  carefully  skim 
iiied  off  and  put  into  earthen  bowls  to  dry,  and  gavi 
me  a  quantity  of  "ftiiree,"  as  mentioned  at  page  l38  ; 
a  part  of  which  J  send  you. 

The  green  Covuli  w'cre  deposited  in  two  hours.— 
The  superincumbent  yellow  liquor  being  drawn  off,  an 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  ever) 
liucket  of  the  liquor,  was  poured  into  the  g?een  pre- 
cipitate, which  instantly  changed  it  to  a  most  beaiiti- 
iul  cerulean  blue  :  cold  water  was  then  poured  into 
tliis  admixture  and  violently  agitated  for  ten  minutes. 
Twelve  hours  after,  the  liquor  was  drawn  off,  and 
Ihe  blue  deposition  put  into  cloth  filters  to  drain.  In 
twentj-four  hours,  the  indigo  was  jierfectly  dralined, 
taken'  out,  and  put  into  a  Ijox  with  a  linen  bottom, 
ivhich  was  placed  in  an  airy  situation,  under  cover 
At  the  expiration  of  seventeen  days,  it  had  become  :■ 
tenaciotis  paste  ;  was  then  taken  out  with  u  wooden 
knife,  and  pressed  into  small  boxes  to  dry.  In  two 
weeks  the  Indigo  was  perfectly  dry. 

At  the  expiration  of  twenty  days,  the  plants  whici 
}iad  been  cut,  were  grown  sufficiently  large  to  cut 
?g-am  i  wUicli  v/ould  give  of  course,  three  cuttings  a 


liesides  the  advantjiges  resulting  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  woad,  as  a  pigment  for  dying,  it  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  fermenting  the  iiuli^a  vat.  For 
this'purpose,  the  green  leaves  are  used,  or  tliey  arc 
made  into  cakes,  balls  or  pelotes,  as  described  in  the 
treatise. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  among  well  taught,  scientific 
and  experienced  dyers,  that  a  deep,  permanent,  and 
brilliant  blue  cannot  be  produced,  unless  the  indigo- 
vat  13  fermented  with  woad-  It  has  long  been  used 
n  France,  Germany  and  liolland,  in  preparing  the 
indigo-vnta  in  the  best  manufactories  of  those  coun. 
tries,  and  is  now  used  in  England  ;  for  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  imitate  the  justly  celebrated  saval  blues 
of  France  without  it  A  more  perfect  ferine ntatioii 
IS  thereby  produced,  and  the  parMcles  of  indigo  con- 
sequently more  uniformly  held  In  solution.  The  col 
ouring  pigment,  prepared  in  this  manner,  attache; 
Itself  so  firmly  to  the  fabrics,  that  cloths  thus  dyed 
cjipear  of  a  cleep  uniform  and  beautiful  blue;  the 
colour  does  not  rub  off  and  never  fades  by  exposure 
to  wet,  heat  or  the  air,  but  remains  permanent  and 
unchanged. 

There  is  no  art  less  perfectly  understood  in  this 
country,  than  dyeing;  and  it  has  been  owing  exclu- 
ly  to  the  exertions  of  the  first  chemists  of  Europe, 
that  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  permanent  system,  and 
the  whole  process  conducted  on  known  established 
principles. 

erly  there  was  a  mysteriousness  in  the  process, 
which  tor  a  longtime  excluded  all  attempts  at  inves- 
tigation. Those  who  practised  in  the  art,  made  it  a 
point  to  keep,  as  important  secrets,  whatever  they 
knew,  and,  like  the  manufacturers  of  glass,  sutVered 
no  inspection  of  their  labours,  lest  thiy  should  be 
robbed  of  an  imaginary  treasure.  There  were  no 
means  within  their  power  of  detecting  the  causes  of 
failure  in  the  preparation  of  their  vats,  for  they  were 
.gnorant  of  the  chemical  effects  of  the  different  in- 
gredients used.  They  merely  knew  from  practice,  or 
tradition,  that  a  certain  combination  of  materials 
made  a  red,  blue,  yellow  or  green  dye,  and  if  from  an 
irjudicious  admixture  t>ie  anticipated  result  did  not 
take  place,  they  merely  said  they  /aid  "  Mid  liuh:" 


COTTON  HATS. 

Mr.  Skinner — It  lias  been  truly  and  pretti- 
ly said,  that  be,  wlio  causes  two  sficars  of  grass 
to  grow  where  only  one  before  stood,  is  a  bene* 
factor  of  manlvind.  The  piii'uit,  in  which  you, 
and  many  other  genilen.en  of  our  country,  ,ire 
engas;e(J,;5ivej  yuu  claiuis  to  the  title  of  benefac-. 
tors  of  uiaiikind.  The  new  spirit  and  zeal  in 
agriculture,  and  in  all  departments  of  liusban- 
di;y,  which  your  editorial  labours  have  created, 
tend  a  thousand  times  more  to  the  good  of  the 
community,  than  the  political  bickerings  of 
our  news-papers.  1  hope  the  whole  conimuni- 
ry  \vill  cuiiiinue  tlieir  attention  to  the  noble 
subject  of  Agriculture;  and  that  you  will  long 
Hnd  your  pleasure  and  profit,  in  fosterini:  a 
pursuit  in  which  we  are  all  so  much  concerned. 
I'he  same  feelings  ami  the  same  motives, 
which  create  the  gieatest  enjoyments  derived 
fioui  at,ncultural  pursuits,  ..ill  n  tiira'ly  inspire 
regard  for  every  impruvcmt-nt,  every  invention, 
and  every  institution,  in  .my  degree  ciinnected 
with  the  comlort,  convenience,  and  prosperity 
ol  the  farmer  and  planter.  Hence  every  art, 
calculated  to  consume,  at  little  cost  to  the  luis- 
oandinan,  the  products  of  Ins  labour,  an  1  create 
demand  lor  the  lepetiiion  of  bis  crops  and  his 
hai  vests,  concerns  hiiii  as  much  as  the  market 
^)rlco  of  his  wheat,  and  his  corn,  and  his  cotton 
in  the  great  shipping  towns  ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  he  may  be  assured,  that  the  skill  and  the  la- 
bour of  the  artist  may  also  be  rewardeil,by  every, 
new  metamorphosis  which  t!ie  staple  products  of 
hisgiDunds  sliall  undergo.  1  he  fanner  produces 
his  wheat,  in  doing  which  his  servants  or  hire* 
lin"s  are  supported — the  miller,  the  mill-Tight, 
tiie  lumber  merchant,  the  engineer,  the  cooper, 
ihe  meiclianl,  the  baker,  and  hiuilly  the  consu* 
mer,  all  follow  in  his  train — who  can  look  along 
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account  lit  me  article  I  have  cited  for  your  ni> 
IKC.  by  iiiserrin^  liere  the  tiescrjptiou  ut  tlic 
iiiveatioii  by  i  -c  patentee. 

1  am  Willi  ^reat  esteem, 

tir,  your  uiobt  nbeclient,  &c. 

li.  llAiiLO\V  CUMMINS. 


THE   HISTOUY  OF  COTTON   HATS. 

Ingenious  aiiJ  inventive  individujis  amonfjst  Hal 
ilaiuila^lurers,  have  long  sunsidered  it  an  object 
nieriliii;;'  liie  most  vigilant  searcU  to  discover  suine 
method  wliereby  coiloii  migiit  be  advaiaagcoa.-.l\ 
iriaimiactured  mto  hats  Willi  a  fibre  as  liiu,  and  as 
siroiig  as  ihc  hir  of  ilie  Beaver,  and  susceptible  ut  a 
m.ire  [Krinaiienl  colour,  perfectly  free  IVuni  those 
coarse  hairs  inseparable  trom  uir,  it  was  evident  that 
if  some  method  couid  be  devised  whereby  cotton 
C'jiilil  be  wro'uglu  into  Hats,  ii.  would  prove  an  im- 
portant aciiu.suion  10  our  country  ;  uiasinuch  as  it 
would  be  the  means  oi  supplying  our  cmzcns  wiih 
Hats  uf  equal  hneri-ss  and  durability  with  ihe  Ueaver, 
at  a  much  lower  price  ;  and  also,  as  it  must  atfoi'd  a 
valuable  article  tor  exportation,  wlicrelore  the  Agn- 
cujiurisl,  the-Merchant  and  the  Manufacturer,  Wire 
alike  interested  in  the  attainment  of  ihis  object,  con- 
qufiilly  various  plans  were  formerly  suggested  Si  ex- 


tlii>  '  st  ^vi'!;  iiiuili'ereiiLi' — ^o  of  Hie  cotton 
jiUmer.  He  is  not  iilone  coiuerneil  in  ilie  t!t^- 
tinie?  <if  tlie  tciulpi  plant  wlnoli  he  m)  cartt'ully 
nui>e9,  and  culli^  iite!>.  lis  product  ut  last  iii- 
teicst*'  aiul  occupies  the  skill  and  labour  ol  ;i 
thousand  otln'is.  And  e\.ry  contrivance  or 
discovery,  which  will  consume  the  coi.ti-nts  oi 
tv/ti  wlitre  that  ol  one  pod  or  bowl  was  bcloie 
consumed,  eniiauces  the  value  ol  llie  corniiiodi- 
ty  to  the  grower  ;  so  that,  m  tlie^'nd,  it  wiil  oe 
fouiid  theie  is  no  natural  ho-tilily  between  a- 
ricul'urc  and  the  arts  employed  in  applying  <» 
variolic  uses  its  various  piodiics  Intlceil  wfai 
W'.uld  liiere  be  to  inspire  the  pioDj^hman,  il  the 
fruits  (d  his  labour  were  not  to  ue  converted 
by  aitistSi  into  a  liiousand  -luipes,  to  admiuis- 
tcr.  >u  the  taste  anti  cu'idort  of  consumeis  ; 
Were  it  not  tor  toe  necessities  ol  ollicts.  he 
would  need  no  more  than  the  bare  supplies  loi 
hiiii^elf;  <tnd  this  would  prove  the  nieasuie  ol 
his  industry  and  emulation  His  Que  heliis 
vvci:!d  lieconie  wildernesses;  and  all  lus  la,ti-  & 
pol'sh,  &  all  lus  spirit.would  be  translbioied  imu 
tht  ilesncs,  and  haoit»,6c  aensuality  ot  a  aavaj^e. 

Sii.tiie  arts   stimulate    ai;ncuiiuial   industry  ;i     -         .  ,        ■        .  ,       , 

'  ,  ■  ,■    .  f       penineiils  tried  lo  aiscover  some  process  wliereby  cot 

ami  you  and  your  virtuous  coadjutors,  al!£ad_> , K^^  couidbe  wrought  into  Hats  like  fur,bui.  all  iii  vain, 
dis,,lay  a  deep  interest  111  them.  Every  new  LnJ  the  piojcci  » as  ibcii  abandoned.  liut  ayoungmau 
muditicatioii  of  tiie  staples  ut  tlij  country  con-  from  Ohio,  subsequently  formed  the  idea  of 
cernjoUi  i  hen  let  me  ask  your  attention  toj™-''^'"e  Ha.15  of  bu-eli  bark,  and  covering  tliem  with 
a.  beautiful  inveutiou  lor  tlie  luanulaaute  011=""""  l?'^'^'':  he  communicated  his  plans  to  me  and 
,  r  .  'I'l       1     .    I  '      .  1  liouie   experiments     were    ii.aoc,    wnhout  mutn  sue- 

liats  from  cotton.  1  he  hat  I  nati  tue  plea,ute;^^^^  ,^^^^^^.  p^,,^^,,^  ,„  a,t\cvtnt  places  made  Hats  of 
cl  shewuii;  you  the  other  day  bein- in  the  win  ip^ptr  and  covered  them  in  ihe  same  way,  but  a  shower 
dow  of  the  manulactui  ct,  I  w'as  struck  with  Itslof  ram  destroyed  them  at  once.  At  length  an  ingeni- 
biauty;  and  >vali\ing  mto  Uio  siiop  lluiuirtd  its|oussiioe-raaker  near  Uoston,  having  become  acquainted 
price.  Aly  surprize  was  i;rea:  indeed,  oa  being  -  ^^itn  the  quabues  of  certain  Ciums  m  rendering  not 
answered,  tu-o  UoUar,  and  a  Iwlfl  1  Uld  noti'"">','"^''V;'  b'H  paper  also  impervious  to  water,  de- 
.        ',  I     ,  ,   ,,  •'  .,  ,:   Vised  a  method  ot  putting  paper   Hats  together  Willi 

perceive  the  reason,  but  my  dlincuities  were  all  L^,n^„,^  rendering  th.m  completely  \?ater  proof 
settled  by  tlie  mlcnnaliuu  i.t  ti.e  sllop-Keeper,,tiu.oug|,oul,  aftor  which,  he  covered  them  with  cotton 
It  is  the  cotton  hat,  sain  he — well,  11  looks  quile'plusb,  and  ihey  justly  obtained  a  considerable  degree 
as  haudsomeas  the  beaver,  will  It  wear  as  vv^^li  fjo'  celebrity  in  the  vicinity  wlicre  they  were 
Qu.te  as  well,  and  as  lona-  as  tiie  beaver  on  your!"'^'!^.  In  this  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  busi- 
ly ,  •  ,  I  ,  ,■  .111  „  ,  .  iness,  in  the  beginning  ot  the  ye.ir  1819,  1  commen- 
head  said  he,  am.  lor  unich  i  da  e  say  you  gavel  ^^  In.nufactunng Cotton  Hats',  being  fully  convinced 
nine  dollars,  liere  is  the  prnoi  addeu  he,  ta-jn.^t  ,„  „,^  ,,^,,^5  ^f  ._,  ^kMuil  hat  manufacturer,  ihe 
kin^  up  a  hat  liom  the  counter;  this  hat  nasi  business  m.glU  be  so  improved  as  .0  gratity  every 
been  worn  eleven  months,  during  which  time,  wish  that  had  been  felt  on  the  subject  Finding  by  ex- 
perience the  method  then  practised  deficient  m  many 
respects,  whxli  rendered  the  hats  liable  to  various 
objections,  I  commenced  and  prosecuted  a  series  ol 
e.\periments  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  su- 
perior  set  of  apparatus  for  putting  the  hats  together, 
and  also  of  a  cement  for  rendering  them  impervious 
to  water,  and  ior  more  firmly  cementing  the  Plush  to 
the  paper,  v/hich  is  much  more  elastic  and  durable 
than  the  kind  before  used,  and  greatly  increases-  the 
strength  of  the  hats.  I  now  m~jke  the  bodies  of  my  im- 
proved clastic  Water  Proof  Hats  of  a  peculiar  knid 
of  paper  manufactured  from  canvass  e.'ipressly  for  the 
purpose,  possessing  great  strength  and  durability 
when  preserved  from  wet:  the  paper  is  oiled  and  coat 
ed  several  times  with  tne  above  mentioned  cement. — 
The  best  Seu  Island  Cotton  only  will  be  used  in  fu- 
ture, wli.ch  .>  spun  and  wove  into  a  very  strong  cloth 
upon  one  side  of  winch  a  thick  strong  nap  is  raised,  il 
IS  then  coloured  with  the  most  permanent  black  dye, 
after  which  the  hats  are  covered  with  it;  being  pre- 
viously prepared  as  before  described,  the  cloth  and 
paper  are  firmly  united  into  one  body  by  means  of  the 
aforesaid  cement ;  thus  each  part  strengthening  and 
preserving  the  other,  aflords  a  light,  handsome  ana 
durable  hat,  of  a  quality  suitable  for  the  first  man  in 
the  nation,  and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

I  have  obtained  a  patent  for  my  improTements,  and 
now  respectfully  invite  each  citizen  and  stranger  to 
buy  a  Cotton  Hat  and  give  it  a  fair  trial.  An  ex- 
tensive assortmeat  for  men  and  boys,  black  and  drab 
coloura,  and  some  with  green  unders,  Also  fancifully 


it  lias  perfor  ..ed  two  voyages  to  the  Wesl-ln- 
tlies.  I  e.\aiiiined  the  hat,  and  found  it  as  good, 
in  colour  and  texture,  as  any  beaver  1  ever  saw 
worn  as  long  and  under  like  circumstances.  1 
bougiit  a  white  hat,  which  1  have  now  worn  two 
weeks,  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  in  six 
inonihs  trial,  it  wi.l  piove  to  be  a  go.id  hat. — 
many  gentlemen  admire  it,  aivd  ask  rne,  w.iere 
1  piocured  it. 

I  am  not  only  interested  in  the  very  great  dif 
-  fereiice  in  the  cost  of  tne  cotton  hat  compared 
with  a  beaver,  but  ;n  the  prospect  ti.at  liie  maiiu- 
fdcture  uill  consume  a  great  quantity  of  cotton. 
Here  then  the  pLnter  his  also  ai.  inierest  in 
the  manufactuie,  for  every  hat  Wil  coasume 
less  or  more  of  his  commodity,  and  consequent- 
ly increase  the  demand.  The  hat  I  now  weai 
is  made  of  the  Sea-Island  cott-n,.  and  [  never 
saw  that  mater.al  transformed  to  greatec  ad- 
vantage from  a  raw  state  to  a  fine  fabric.  This 
case  may  serve,  among  a  thoii«and  others  I 
could  put,  to  illustrate  the  intimate  connection 
between  agriculture  aiid  the  arts  ;  and  ho*-. 
much  It  is  for  the  interests  of  the  votaries  of 
both  to  draw  together. 
Mr.  Editor,  you  will  aflbrda  more  p.irticular 


Inmnieil  children's  Jockica  may  be  seen,  .imi  are  oiler- 
'.1  for  sale  at  Nii  :200  Pr.iiit  slre.t,  corn.n-  oi'  Fulton 
ureei  New  York,  No.  41,  South  od  Street  Philadel- 
piiia,  and  '^0  1-2  Market-street,  near  the  Marsh  Alar- 
kei  Uaitimore,  by  the  single  Hat,  dozen  and  ,;ross. — 
It  is  recommended  that  the  men  may  be  careful  to 
avoid  unnecessarily  bruising  thein,  to  brush  Uieni 
iVcquently  so  as  to  keep  the  nap  smooth  and  clean  : 
oc<-asioiially  iTioislening-  the  nap  with  a  little  sweet 
oil  by  brushing  it  over  the  lial,  will  increase  the  lus- 
tre and  preserve  a  fine  jet  black,  by  this  means  tlicy 
Will  wear  bright  and  handsome  lor  a  very  long  lime, 
retaining  their  shape,  their  nap  and  their  colour  as 
long  at  Ic.ist  as  beaver  hats.  To  guard  against  imposi- 
tion the  lining  in  future  will  be  stamped  with  the 
name  of  the  subscriber,  or  that  of  Thomas  BuH'um  en 
Co.  lialtlmore. 

AUXOLD  UUFFUM. 
liullimcre,  ISlh  May,  18^1. 

Uuw  to  How,  Plant,  and  Cultivate  it. 

Sin — Choose  a  Rat  and  rather  low  piece  of  ground, 
on  the  south  side  of  your  garuen  for  your  bed.  If  you 
do  not  mean  to  plant  roots  or  seeu  in  the  spring,  I 
would  recommend  you  to  manure  it  very  highly,  and 
raise  a  bed  of  cabbage  or  potatoes  on  it  in  the  summer; 
m.mure  it  in  the  tall  again,  and  leave  it  till  the  next 
spring.  But  if  you  design  lo  plant  in  the  spring,  I 
would  recommend  you  to  turn  in  a  heavy  top  dress- 
ing of  manure,  that  has  been  well  beaten  with  a  Hail, 
into  small  pieces  when  spread ;  alter  this  is  turned  in, 
and  before  you  rake,  lay  on  a  top  dressing  of  soapers 
ashes.  To  a  bed  ol  ten  feet  wide,  by  14U  feet  long, 
put  about  li  bushels,  but  if  the  ground  be  very  poor, 
io  bushels  would  not  be  too  much  ;  this  is  to  be 
choppeci  in  w.tli  hoes,  and  then  well  raked  ;  next  make 
deep  drills,  Hat  at  th'i  bottom  ;  it  your  bed  be  large, 
these  may  be  run  With  a  shovel  plough,  making  a 
man  lead  the  horse,  having  first  traced  them  by  a  line, 
and  the  small  end  of  a  ganlen  hoe  ;  as  soon  as  you 
have  made  one  of  tliem,  clean  it  out  with  a  spade, 
and  plant  it  before  you  make  another.  The  roots 
should  be  well  spread  out,  and  lay  quite  flat,  and  not 
pointing  their  extremities  upwards  ;  the  crown  of 
each  root  should  be  about  nvo  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  below  the  surface  when  finished.  The  old 
rule  Was  lo  put  plants  one  toot  each  way.  But  I  think 
that  erroneous,,  and  would  adviae  you  to  place  them 
two  feet  one  way  and  one  fool  the  other  ;  that  is  to  say, 
make  the  rows  2  feet  apart,  &  put  the  plants  1  foot  dis- 
tant from  each  other  in  ^our  row.  l$y  the  old  method 
the  quauiity  of  manure  soon  surfeited  the  earth  6t  the 
plants  dwindled,  liui  by  this  new  method,  you  can 
very  conveniently  give  the  bed  any  degree  of  ricliness 
and  greatly  tbrward  the  growth  of  the  young  plants, 
not  only  by  digging  between  the  rows  to  loosen  the 
earlh,  but  you  may  deposit  manure  in  such  places,  and 
leave  ihe  dirt  on  the  top  of  the  bed;  after  the  first  depo- 
it  this  IS  always  exc|iiisitely  fint'I'apUreasin^.  Anolher 
rror  is  in  making  the  beds  too  narrow.  If  my  ground 
I'ere  not  very  wet,  1  would  greatly  prefer  to  have  all 
I  my  -Vsparagus  in  oiie  great  bed,  and  that  relieved 
at  the  margin  about  one  foot,  and  boarded  up  so  as 
never  to  require  any  edge  dressing.  In  the  usual 
way  of  making  beds  four  feet  wide,  the  two  rows 
near  the  edges,  are  always  indifli-rent,  and  mucfi 
rouble  every  spring  in  dressing  them  up.  My  pre- 
ent  bciU  are  about-  ten  feet  wide,  so  that  a  person 
omg  on  each  side  can  cut  the  whole  without  tread- 
ig  on  them. 

It  is  now  rather  late  for  roots,  though  you  may. 
plani  them  in  October,  as  both  spring  and  fall 
planting  succeed— but  fall  planting  does  best  in  up- 
land. 

You  m.ay  s.ifely  depart  from  the  old  riUe  of  high 
ground,  fur  I  know  that  Asparagus  will  grow  on  j, 
oeach  ;— and  it  will  be  earlier  when  in  low  ground  to 
my  certain  knowledge— so  often  do  people  miss  their 
aim  by  attempting  to  lead  nature  by  the  hand,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  peep  into   lj?i'  habits,  and  iniiute 
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her  work.  If  you  follow  tlie  lule  1  have  laid  down, 
vou  may  cover  your  beds  in  winter  with  leaves,  and 
confine  them  with  a  layer  of  coin-stalks,  and  early  in 
April  or  the  last  of  March,  if  dry  and  in  a  safe  situa- 
tion, burn  it  down  upon  the  bed  which  will  give 
them  a  g'oad  top  dressing.  Any  kind  of  manure  will 
do  to  put  between  the  rows;  but  I  recommend  that 
some  animal  manure  be  put  in  for  a  permanent  job  ; 
after  the  plants  are  full  grown,  bones  and  leather  cut 
tings,  would  be  excellent,  and  last  seven  or  fourteen 
j'ears.  Uut  if  you  intend  to  sow  the  seed,  then  after 
the  bed  is  prepare<l  i'S  before  stated,  plant  a  seed 
rubbed  out  of  the  pod  one  inch  deep  at  every  four 
inches,  so  that  the  surplus  may  be  extr.acted  when 
they  grow.  From  my  own  experience,  I  do  not  think 
that  a  single  day  will  be  lost  by  using  seed,  for  I  havc- 
liad  roots  from  seed  in  seven  months, that  would  weigh 
neaj'ly  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each ;  seed  may  be 
sown  any  time  this  month,  and  the  beds  must  be  kept 
very  clean  from  grass  and  weeds. 

SUxMMARY. 

The  old  method High  ground,  narrow  beds,  close 

planting,  great  richness,  and  subtratum  at  the  outset. 
The  error  of  this  in  every  particular  I  have  experi- 
enced. 

Tlie  new  method. — Low  ground,  wide  beds,  wide 
planting,  so  as  to  increase  the  proportion  of  eartii, 
raise  its  quality  by  degrees,  and  finally  to  use  a  va 
riety  of  manures,  and  depositing  them  between  thi 
rows,  which  takes  off  greatly  from  the  first  labour. 

S.  V.  S. 

Baltimore  County,  Jilay  1. 

WHITLOW,  OR  PARONYCHIA  OV  THE 
MEDICAL  BOOI^S.—Uow  to  tbeat  it 

This  disease  is  often  a  severe  afiliction  to 
hard  workins;  men,  such  as  farmers.  It  origin 
ates  from  bruises  or  punctures  that  .irSame  the 
muscles,  tendons  or  membranes  beneath  the 
skin — these  swelling,  whilst  the  hard  toug! 
skin  of  the  fingers  remains  unyielding,  causes 
the  great  pain,  and  extension  of  it  up 
the  arm — the  thick  skin  of  the  fingers  also  pre 
vents  any  exudation  or  escape  of  purulent 
matter,  and  thus  the  bone  becomes  diseased 
and  a  joint,  is  lost.  Persons  with  soft  fingen 
are  seldom  attacked.  An  artificial  and  simila; 
disease  may  be  formed  at  any  time  by  winding 
a  string  round  an  inflamed  finger,  or  by  sewing 
it  up  in  a  piece  of  unyielding  leather.  In  this 
case  the  most  stupid  person  would  fl.ink  only 
of  cutting  the  string  or  ripping  the  leather,  ar.d 
yet  it  is  rarely  that  you  see  a  physician  go  to 
work  in  this  rational  manner.  He  must  first 
salve  it,  and  plaster  it  with  some  ointment, 
which  is  just  as  likely  to  make  a  cure  as  the 
treading  on  it,  that  is  practised  by  ignorant  peo- 
ple before  it  becomes  intolerable — by  such  prac- 
tices and  such  neglect,  the  disease  often  runs 
on  till  nature  makes  a  gap,  and  the  physician 
modef^Uy  charges  for  what  another  has  done. — 
The  proper  remedy  is  simple  and  easy  ;  lay 
open  the  thick  skin,  tlie  whole  lengtn  of  the 
swelling,  and  dress  the  finger  for  one  or  two 
days  witli  a  soft  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  and 
then  lay  lint  on  tiie  wound — a  little  red  precipi- 
tate ointment  may  be  necessary  where  the 
proud  ilesh  does  not  suppurate  freely.  The 
wiiter  of  this  has  relieved  a  great  many  persons 
without  the  loss  of  a  joint,  and  has  followed  no 
other  plan  for  twenty  years. 

MEDICUS. 

P.  S.— The  palm  of  the  hand  is  sometimes 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  a   very  aftecting 


case  of  this  kind  lately  occurred  in  Baltimore 
county,  of  a  female  who  had  brought  it  on  by 
excessive  work,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  "a 
laz.y  husband. 

HAND  MILLS, 

FOR    FARM    PUR  PO  SE  S. 

City  of  Washington,  April  ? 
16th,  1821.      5 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  observed  in  No.  3  of  the  American 
Farmer,  volume  3d,  a  letter  from  Athanasius 
Fen  wick,  Esq.  chairman  of  the  St.  Mary's 
County  Agricultural  Society,  relative  to  porta- 
ble mills,  such  as  were  used  in  the  French  ar- 
mies in  Spain,  &,c.  Some  time  ago,  several 
numbers  of  •'  Le  Moniteur  Universel"  were 
sent  to  me;  and  from  the  one  of  l2th  Jan.  1819, 
I  extracted  the  enclosed  advertisment — .iltho' 
the  mill  therein  described  is  not  portable,  it, ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  of  the  kind  required  by 
the  St.  Mary's  Society,  and  I  should  suppose  it 
might  be  so  constructed  as  to  grind  Indian 
corn.  Make  such  use  of  the  advertisement  as 
you  may  think  proper. 

Your  most  obedient, 
John  S.  Skimnek,  E.sq.  C.  F. 

From  "  Le  Moniteur  Universel," 

Paris,  January  12th,  1819 
"  The  drought  exf..-rienced  for  several  months 
past,  is  prolonged  bvthe  present  state  of  the 
temperature,  which  ibtluces  us  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  proprietors  and  cultivators,  to  the 
wheat-mill,  invented  by  Mr.  Quentin  Durand, 
director  of  the  Repi.>sitory  of  Inventions  and 
Models  belonging  to  the  Duke  de  Berry,  estab 
lished  in  Bussey-street,  No.  19,  Paris."  The 
Editors  further  remark,  that  the  following  de 
tails  are  extracted  fiom  a  prospectus,  now  ly- 
ing before  them  ;  and  in  which  it  is  declared  by 
the  inventors,  "  that  more  than  800  mills  have 
already  been  sold  at  their  forges — these,  upon 
trial,  had  to  co;Ucnd  with  slight  difficulties, 
which  were  surmounted  easily,  and  led  to  some 
improvements,  or  alter.itions  that  were  followed 
by  the  happiest  eiVects;  so  that  these  wheat- 
mills  now  represent  the  combined  workman- 
ship of  all  the  known  wind  and  water  mills.  - 
Judging,  therefore,  by  the  demands  and  con- 
stant orders  received  from  every  place  in 
which  the  cultivators  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  in  complete  operation,  the  inven- 
tors hope  to  sell  many  millions.  Several  per- 
sons have  confounded  the  name  of  Hurand, 
with  that  of  Messrs.  Durand  and  Son,  lock- 
smiths, mechanicians  and  inventors  of  hand- 
mills  with  small  mill  stones,  published  in  1793, 
hich  were  the  best  inventions  of  the  kind 
known  at  that  time  ;  but  since  then,  twenty-five 
years  have  elapsed,  in  which  the  arts  have 
made  great  progress.  The  smallest  mill  ot 
Messrs.  Durand  and  Son,  which  cost  520 
francs,*  could  not  grind  more  than  four  pounds 
of  flour,  in  the  bran,  per  hour,  or  sixty  pounds 
of  flour,  per  day.  But  our  mill,  on  the  contra- 
ry, which  costs  only  60  francs  in  Paris,  or  70 
francst  delivered   free  of  expense  in  any  other 

♦  About  glOO.    I  About  U,  or  S13. 


pai  t  of  France,  will  yield  from^twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five pounds  of  superfine  flour,  per  hour,  and 
requires  oniy  one  man,  or  boy  to  work  it.  The 
mill  ot  lT9i  was  cumbersome,  but  these  occupy 
only  a  small  space,  and  require  no  repair  ex- 
cept the  graining,  which  in  an  hour's  time  may 
be  revived  by  any  one." 


^^mm  wiii^mmB, 


BAI.n.MORE,    FRIDAY,    JuNE    1,    1821. 


EKttATA. 

Our  readers  will  please  make  the  following  correc- 
tions in  the  article  on  a  Dairy,   &.c-  page  '1,  No.  9.     ' 

For  Cluffcd,  read  Chaffed  haj,  in  the  heading. 

For  Roasted,  read  Washed  sand,  about  midway  in 
the  second  column. 

For  baz-e  two  walls,  read  have  two  walls,  just  below, 
the  above. 

For  such  as  bushel  meamires,  SJc.  read,  viith  ears  such 
as  bushel  measures  have,  near  the  foot  of  the  second 
column. 


PRICES  C'JRKENT. 
Flour,  from  the  wagons,  ^i—Tf'hhlreif,  from  ditto, 
24  cents  per  gallon,  exclusive  of  barrel,  27  cts.  do. 
including  barrel— /%,  per  ton  gl8  a.20~Stra-.a,  g7 
a  8  per  ton— Wheat,  White  SO  to  S3  cts.  per  bushel 
—Red,  do  "6  a  79  cts.—  Corn,  30  to  31  cents  per  do— 

Oats,  23  a  25— Rye,  iO— Barley,  25  to  30  p.  bu Cod 

Fich,  per  quintal,  wholesale  S3,  retail  ditto  g4— New- 
England  Jitans  per  bushel,  §1  12J — ditto  Peas, 
TS  cents— Plaster  in  stone  f>6  per  ton— do.  ground. 
Si  35  per  barrel,  33  cents  per  bushel,  gS  per  ton- 
New  Orleans  Su^ar  g9  to  12  50— Muscovado  do.  §7 
SO  to  9  25— American  Jl'hite  Lead,  $\2  50— Ground, 
do.  813  a  14— i,i;jsee(/Oi/,  75cts— -fVc(/iers,  40to45 
ci&— Potatoes,  per  bushel,  62i  to  75  cts — Shad, 
ncx,  '$i6—JIemngs,^2  to  2  25,  declining— Fine  Salt. 
50  p"r  bushel — Ground  Alum  t'o.  46  to  "^8 — St. 
Lbes,  50~Cadiz,  50  to  5i— Turks'  IsLind,  75— 
Cadiz  ditto,  60— Live  Cattle,  5  to  %5  50— Beef, 
8  to  10  cts— //ams,  10  to  12  cts— Middlings, — 
10  cts— i?K«er,  £0  to  25  cts-ZJ?^.?,  12i  cts-Cheese, 
8  to  lOcts.pr  lb  — rnr,  gl  50-Titrpentine,^l  K7ito 
S2i  Pitc'i,  S2Ji  Rosm,  common  1|,  bright  do.  S3  per 
barrel, —  Varnish,  25  cts  —  Spirits  turpentine,  33  cts  per 
gal  —Cotton,  good  Upland,  13  a  15  cts.  very  dull  — 
hice,  3  a  3J  cts. — ship  and  flooring  Plank,  §25  to  27 
—  shingles,  best  6J,  to§~,com,$3  to  4j  p.  .M. 

No  change  in  the  price  of  iVIaryland  Tobacco  since 
last  week.  A  few  hhds.  of  Virginia  Tobacco  sold  at 
6i. 


STRAW  CUTTER,  &c. 

The  subscriber  has  just  completed  and  has  for  Sale, 
a  quantity  of 

Hyde's  Straw  Cutting  Machines, 

They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  combine 
simplicity,  economy,  durability,  and  labour  saving  ; 
they  can  be  applied  to  horse,  steam  or  water  power  ; 
also,  to  cut  corn  stalks,  hay,  clover,  &c.  from  half 
an  inch  to  two  inches  ;  the  principal  knife  is  perma- 
nent ;  the  axle  or  cylinder  contains  three  pressures, 
which  act  as  a  shears  ;  it  feeds  itself  by  rollers,  and 
works  by  spur  wheels  ;  every  revolution  of  the  bal- 
nce  wheel  cuts  three  times.  He  challenges  ar.y 
tate  or  individu.il  in  the  union,  to  come  forward  and 
prove  their  equal. 

He  has  also  for  sale,  a  quantity  of  BOX  CllURN.S 
of  sizes,  which  will  make  butter  in  a  short  time  A 
li'ieral  discount  will  be  allowed  to  retailers,  in  town 

country.  Any  commands  left  at  CASKY'S  SEEO 
STOltB,  No.  2,  flanover-street.next  door  to  Barnum's 
Hotel,  at  the  work  shop,  opposite,  or  at  Sutlilf's 
Livery  Stables  near  the  .Marsh  market,  will  be  attend- 
ed to  JOHN  GILL. 


AMERICAN    FARMER. 


"   O  fortnnatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint 
"  .i^Hcoias." VinB. 
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BALTIMORE,  TB.1DAX,  3\]XI1  8,  18^1. 


Num.  11. 


AGRICULTURE. 


KEPURT 

With  sundry  Re.iolutions  reliuive  to  .9pfirof>Hations  of 
Public  hand  for  the  pnrposes  of  Editcniion,  to  ih, 
Si-naif  oj  .Mari/iciiid,  Januanj  jO(/i,   1821.  —  I'i;hi.isH' 

rU    Ur  ACTHOIIITT. 

The  Committee  to  wliom  was  referred  so  much  of 
the  Governor's  message,  as  relates  to  education  and 
public  instruction,  bcjj  leave  to  report  : 

That  they  coi.ciiv  with  his  excellency  in  believinj^ 
education,  and  a  general  ditt'us. on  of  knowledge,  in  a 
government  constituted  like  oiir's,  fo  be  of  great  im- 
portance, and  ihat  "  in  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  a  government  gives  wciglit  to  public  opinion,  it  is 
essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlighlened." 
Your  coTimittee  consider  our  govern'iient  as  emphati- 
cally a  government  of  opinion.  A  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  whicli  is  essential  to  its  right  administra- 
tion, cJniiot  be  effected,  unless  the  people  are  educa- 
ted No  high  degree  of  civilization,  of  moral  power 
and  dignity,  or  of  intellectual  excellence  ;  no  superi- 
ority in  science,  in  literature,  or  in  liberal  and  ussful 
»rts,  which  constitutes  the  noblest  national  suprema- 
cy, can  be  attained  without  the  aid  of  seminaries  of 
learning.  The  establishment  of  liierary  institutions, 
then,  of  all  grades,  from  the  common  school,  up  to 
the  university,  becomes  the  first  duty  of  tlie  legis- 
lature of  a  free  people. 

Your  eommiitee  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty,  in 
the  present  embarrassed  state  of  our  pecuniary  con- 
cerns, of  providing  the  means  of  making  education 
general.  They  are  tully  sensible,  that,  at  this  time, 
l.\rge  appropriations  out  of  the  public  treasury,  for 
this  purpo>e,  all-important  as  it  is  cannot  be  expected. 
They  deem  it  therefore  their  iluty  to  recall  to  your 
notice  a  report  and  certain  resolutions,  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  last  session  hy  a  committee  of  a 
like  nature  with  the  present,  which  has  been  referred 
to  your  committee,  as  a  part  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. The  object  of  tiiose  resolutions  was  to  call 
the  attention  of  congress,  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states,  to  the  public  lands,  as  a  fund, 
from  which  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion may  with  justice  be  claimed,  not  only  by  Mary- 
land, but  all  the  original  states,   and  three  of  the  new 


One  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the  states  and  territories, 
(except  Kentucky)  whose  waters  ^all  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  been  appropria- 
ted by  Congress,  wherever  the  Indian  title  has  been 
extinguished,  and  provisions  made  for  further  appro- 
priations, according  to  the  same  ratio,  wherever  the 
Iniiiun  title  may  hereafter  be  extinguished,  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  and  other  large  appro- 
priations have  been  made  for  the  support  of  semi- 
naries of  a  higher  grade.  Ynur  committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  states,  for  whose  benefit  no  such 
appropriations  have  been  made,  .ire  entitled  to  ask 
them  ot  Congress,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but  of 
justice.  That  this  mav  more  fuilv  appear,  especi- 
ally as  the  riglit  of  those  states  to  an  equal  partici 
pation,  with  the  states,  formed  out  of  the  public 
lands,  in  all  the  benefits  derived  from  them,  has  been 
doubted,  your  committee  have  deemed  it  proper  to 
take  a  cursory  view  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  acquired. 

Uefore  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  indeed  for 
some  years  aftt-r  it,  several  of  the  states  possessed, 
within  their  nominal  limits,  extensive  tracts  of  waste 
and  unsettled  lands.  Tliese  states  were  all,  at  that 
epoch,  reg-af^  and  not  proprietary  provinces,  and  the 
crown,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  offi- 
cers, whose  authority  had  been  prescribed  or  assent- 


led   to    by  the  crown,    was    in   the    habit  of  granting  I  Massachusetts,    Connecticut,     New-York,     Virginia 
jthose    lands.     The  right  of  disposing    of  them    was  North    Carolina    and  South    Carolina,  the  charters  of 

claimed  and  exercised   by  the  crown  in  some  form  or  which,    with  the    exception  of    New-York,  extended 

other.     They  might  therefore,   with  strict  propriety,  westwardly  to  the  South  Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean.     Thi.s 

l)c  ca'Ied  the  property  of  the  crown.  cirrumstance  gsve  to  .Massachusetts    and  Connecticut 

K    question  arose   soon  after  the  declaration  of   in-  a  joint  claim  with  Virginia,  to  such  parts  of  what  was 

d.pendenee,  whether  those  lands  should  belong  to  the  then  calle<!    the  North    Western  Territory,    as   came 

U.   States,    or   to  the  individual  states,  within  whose    "  *'  '      ' 

(ominal  limits  they  were  situated. 
However    that    question     might   be    decided,    no 

'oubt  could  be  entertained,  that  the  property  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  soil  were   acquired  by  the  common 

word,  purse  and  blood,  of  a/.'  the  states,  united  in  : 
common  efibrt.  Justice,  therefore  demanded  that 
considered  in  the  light  of  properly,  the  vacant  lands 
should  be  sold  to  defr.ay  the  expenses,  incurred  in 
the  contest,  by  which  they  were  obtained  ;  and  the 
future  harmony  of  the  states  required,  that  the  extent 
and  ultimate  popul.ition  of  the  several  states,  sliould 
not  be  so  disproportionate,  as  they  would  be  if  their 
nominal  limits  should  be  retained.  ' 

This  state,  as  early  as  the  30th  October,  1776,  ex- 
pressed its  decided  opinion,  in  relation  to  the  vacant 
lands,  by  an  un.animous  resolution  of  the  convention, 
which  framed  our  constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  following  words,  viz.  "Resolved  imani- 
mrjuslij,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convcntiim,  that 
the  very  extensive  claim  of  the  state  of  Virginia  to 
the  back  lands  hath  no  foundation  in  justice,  and 
that  if  the  same,  or  any  like  claim  is  admitted,  the 
freedom  of  the  smaller'  states  and  the  liberties  of 
America  may  be  thereby  gr-atly  endangered— this 
convention  being  firmly  persuaded,  that,  if  the  do- 
minion over  those  lands  should  be  established  by  the 
blooil  and  treasure  of  the  United  States,  such  'land.- 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  common  stock,  to  be 
parcelled  out  at  proper  times  into  convenient,  free, 
and  independent  .governments." 

In  the  years  1777  and  1778,  the  General  Assemblr, 
by  resolves,  and  instructions  to  their  delegates  in  Co'n- 
gress,  expressed  thtlr  sentiments  in  support  of  their 
claim  to  a  participiition  in  these  lands,  in  still  strong- 
er language,  and  declined  acceding  to  the  confjdera. 


within  the  br.adth  of  their  respective  charters.  The 
restof  that  territory  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  char 
ter  of  Virginia.  New-York,  indeed,  h.id  an  indefinite 
claim  to  a  part  of  It.  f;essinns,  however,  from  all 
these  states,  at  Iciigth  completed  the  title  of  the  U. 
States,  and  plared  it  beyond  all  controversy. 

The  state  of  North  Carolinri  ceded  its  claim  to  the 
territory  which  now  constitutes  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Georgia,  (whose  charter  also  extended  westwardly 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,)  at  length,  in  1802,  ceded  the 
territory,  which  now  constitu'tes  the  states  of  Missii- 
sippi  and  .-Alabama,  except  a  small  part  on  the  south 
side  of  them,  which  was  acquired  under  the  treatv 
ceding  Louisiana.  The  con<lllions  of  that  cession 
were,  that  the  U.  States  should  pay  one  million  twa 
/iiindrcd  thousand  dollars  to  Georgia,  and  extinguish- 
the  Indian  title  within  the  limits,  which  she  reserv- 
ed. 

The  U.  States  have,  in  this  manner,  acquired  an 
indisputable  title  to  all  the  public  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

All  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  together 
with  the  southern  extremity  of  the  states  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama,  was  purchased  of  France  for  fififet). 
millions  doVars.  This  sum,  as  well  as  the  sum's  re- 
quired for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  pub- 
lic lands,  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Sta'es. 

So  far  therefore  as  acquisition  of  public  lands  has 
been  made  by  purchase,  it  has  been  at  the  common 
expense  ;  — so  far  as  it  has  been  made  by  war,  it  has 
been  made  by  the  common  force;  so  far  as  it 
has  been  made  by  cessions  from  individual 
states,  it  has  been  upon  the  ground,  express- 
ly  stipulated    in    most    of   the     acts    or    deeds    of 


tion,  on  account  of  tiie  refusal  of  the  sta'es  claiminglcession,  that  the  lands  should  be  "  considered,"  to 
them  exclusively  to  cede  them  to  the  United  States  |use  the  words  of  the  act  passed  for  that  purpose  by 
Tliey  continued  to  decline,  on  the  same  grounds,  until  Ithe  state  which  made  the  largest  cession,  "  as  a  com- 
1781,  when  to  prevent  the  injurious  impression,  that  {"'On  fund,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  tnch  of  the  states 
rtiss^ntion  existed  among  the  stales  occasioned  by  the  jo*  ^nw  iec&ine,  or  shall  become,  members  of  the  con- 
refusal  of  Maryland  to  join  the  confederation,  X^xeytfederation  or  federal  alliance  if  snid  states,  according' 
authorised  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  subscribe  !'"  their  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general 
the  articles  protesting,  however,  at  the  same  time,  jc/inrj-e  and  ejcfieuiliiure,  and  rhall faithfnUii  and  bona 
?i'i"'i    the  inference,  (which  might  otherwise   have'/'/e  be  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,   and  fur  no  other 

use  or  purpose  ivhatnoever." 

In  whatever  point  of  view  therefore  the  public 
lands  are  considered,  wheiher  as  acquired  by  pur- 
chase, conquest  or  cession,  they  are  emphatically  the 
common  property  of  the  Union.  They  ought  to  ensure, 
therefore,  to  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  all  the 
states,  in  just  proportions,  and  cannot  be  appropria- 
ted to  the  use  and  benefit  of  any  particular  state  or 
states,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  without  an  in- 
fringement of  the  principles,  upon  which  cessions 
from  states  were  expressly  made,  and  a  vioLation  of 
the  spirit  of  our  national  compact,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  justicj  and  sound  policy. 

So  far  as  these  l.inds  have  been  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds  been  received  into  the  national  treasury,  all  the 
states  have  derived  a  justly  proportionate  benefit  from 
ihciB,  so  far  as  they  have  been  appropriated  for  Dur- 
poses  of  defence,  there  is  no  ground   for  complaint. 


been  drawn)  that  Marjland  had  relinquished  its 
claim  to  a  participation  in  the  western  Islands, 

Most  of  the  other  states  contended  on  similar 
grounds  with  those  taken  by  .Maryland,  for  a  parti- 
cipation in  those  lands. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1733,  Great  Britain  re- 
linquished "  to  the  U.viTED  Sx.tTEs  all  claim  to  tlie 
.government,  property,  and  territorial  rights  of  the 
same,  and  every  part  thereof." 

The  justice  and  sound  policy  of  ceding  the  unset- 
tled lands,  urged  with  great  earnestness  and  force 
by  those  states,  which  had  united  in  conquering  them 
from  G.  Britain,  strengthened  by  the  surrender  on  the 
partofG.  Britain,  of  her  rights  of  property  and  juris- 
diction to  the  U.  S.  C'Jk-cti-oelu,  ind  aided  moreover  by 
elevated  and  patriotic  spirit  of  disinterestedness 
and  coiicilialion,  which  then  animated  the  wliole  con- 
federation,   at   length    made  the  requisite  impression 


upon  the  states,  which  had  exclusively  claimed  those  for  the  defence  of  every  part  of  the  country  is  a  corn- 
lands  ;  and  each  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Geor-nion  concern.  -  So  far,  in  a  word,  as  the  proceeds 
gia,  made  cessions  of  their  respective  claims  with-lliave  been  applied  to  national,  and  not  to  state  pur- 
in   a   few   years    after  tlie  peace.     Those  states  were  Jposes,  although  the  expenditure  may  have  bten  local, 
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the  course  of  tlie  general  government  lias  been  con- 
sonant to  tile  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. But  so  far  as  appropriations  liave  been 
made,  in  favour  of  any  state  or  states,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  rest,  where  the  appropriations  would  have 
been  beneficial,  and  might  have  been  extended  to  all 
alike,  your  committee  conceive  there  hus  been  ade- 
parture  from  that  line  of  policy,  which  impartial  jus- 
tice, so  essential  to  the  peace,  harmony  and  stability 
of  the  union,  imperiously  prescribes 

Your  committee  then  proceed  to  inquire,  whether 
the  acts  of  Congress,  in  rehaion  to  appropriations  of 
public  lands,  have  been  conformable  to  the  dictates 
of  impartial  justice. 

By  tlje  laws  relating  to  the  survey  and  sale  of  the 
public  lands,  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  them  has  been 
reserved  and  appropriated  in  perpetuity  for  the 
support  of  common  schools.  The  public  lands  are 
laid  ofT  into  townships,  six  miles  square,  by  lines 
running  with  the  cardinul  points  ;  these  townships 
are  then  divided  into  tliirty-six  sections,  each  a  mile 
square,  and  containing  64U  acres,  which  are  designa- 
ted by  numbers.  Section  Xo.  lb,  which  is  always  a 
central  section,  has  invariably  been  appropriated,  (and 
provision  has  been  madt  by  law  for  the  like  appro- 
priations in  future  surveys,)  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools  in  each  township. 

In  Tennessee,  in  ad<lition  to  the  appropriation  of  a 
section  in  each  township  for  common  schools,  200,'i00 
acres  have  been  assigned  for  the  endowment  of  col- 
Jeges  and  academies.  Large  appropriations  have  also 
been  made  m  Ohio,  Indian.!,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  the  North 
Western  Territory,  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  seminaries  of  learning  of  a  higher  grade  than  com- 
mon  schools.  Your  committee  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  the  exact  amount  of  those 
appropriations,  but  from  such  examination  as  they 
have  been  able  to  make,  it  is  believed,  that  they  bear 
a  smaller  proportion  to  those  for  common  schools, 
than  in  Tennessee.  Tennessee,  in  Seybert's  Statisti- 
cal Annals,  is  stated  to  contain  40,000  square  miles, 
which  are  equal  to  25,600,000  acres.  One  3filh  part 
of  this  numbor  of  acres,  which  is  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriation for  common  schools,  is  fll,!!!.  The  ap- 
propriation for  colleges  and  academies  in  that  state, 
is,  as  above  stated,  200,000  seres,  being  something 
less  than  two-sevenths  of  the  common  school  appro- 
priation. It  is  believed,  that  the  appropriations  in 
the  other  states  and  territories  for  seminaries  of  a 
higher  grade,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  two  tenths 
or  one  fifth  of  the  appropriations  for  common  schools 
Y'our  committee  think  they  will  not  be  fur  from  the 
truth  in  estimating  them  at  that  proportion. 

The  states  and  territories  east  of  tlie  Mississippi, 
which  have  had  appropriations  made  in  their  favour 
for  the  support  of  literary  institutions;  that  is  to 
say,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Michigan  and  the  North  Western  Territory,  are  esti- 
mated, in  Seybert's  Statistical  Annals,  to  contain  of 
uns<.ld  lands,  200,000,000  acres 

Of  lands  sold,  Ii,G97,125 

To  which  add  Tennessee,  25,600,000 


tistical  .Annals,  than  the  aver- 
a.ce  price  of  all  the  public  lands, 
which  have  heretofore  been  sold, 
the  amount  in  money  will  be         815,819,806. 

Seybert  estimates  the  lands  pur- 
chased of  France  bv  the  United 
States  in  iy03,  at    '  200,000,000  acres 

By  the  laws  relating  to  the  survey 
and  sales  of  lands  in  Louisiana, 
.Missouri  and  Arkansaw,  appro- 
priations of  land  for  the  purposes 
of  education  have  been  made  af- 
ter the  same  ratio,  as  in  the  new 
states  and  territories  on  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is 
presumed  the  same  iiolicy  will 
be  adhered  to  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  the  public  lands  on  the 
west  of  that  river.  On  thai  sup- 
position the  appropriations  for 
common  schools,  that  is  one 
36th  part  of  200,000,000  acres, 
will  be. 

Add  for  Colleges  and  Academies 
one  5th  part  of  the  appropriation 
for  common  schools 


5,555,555  acres. 


1,111,111  acres. 


.\nd  the  aggregate  number  of  acres 

will  be  P,666,6&6|. 

At   two  dollars  per  acre,  the  amt. 

in  moncv  will  be  13,333, 3 joj. 


And  the  aggregate  number  of  a- 
cres  in  those  stales  and  territo- 
ries will   be 

One  36th  part  of  that  aggregate 
number,  being-  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriation for  common  schools, 
is 

Add  one  fifth  part  of  the  common 
school  appropriation  as  the  ap- 
propriation for  Colleges  and 
Academies, 


207,2Sr,125 


6,591,585  acres 


1,313,317  acres 


And  the  aggregate  number  of  acres 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
education  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Teniu:ssec,  Mississippi,  Al- 
abama, Michigan,  and  the  N. 
Wtstern  Territory,  will  be 

At  two  dollars  per  acre,  which  is 
less,  according  to  Seybert's  Sta- 


r,&09,903 


To  the  aggregate  number  of  acres 
appropriated  for  the  support  of 
literary  institutions  on  the  east 
side  of  the  .Mississippi,  7,909,903 

Add  the  aggregate  number  of 
acres,  which  if  the  system  here- 
tofore followed,  should  be,  (as  it 
ought  to  be)  adhered  to,  will 
ultimately  be  appropriated  to 
literary  purposes  on  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi  6,666,666| 

And  the  total  of  literary  appropri- 
ation m  the  new  states  and  terri- 
tories will  be  14,576,S69§  acres 
At  two  dollars  per  acre,  the  amt. 

in  money  will  be  29,   153,159 

Such  is,  the  vast  amount  of  property,  destined  for 
the  support  and  encouragemf^nt  of  learning  in  the 
states  and  lerritora  s,  i  arved  out  of  the  public  lands 
These  large  appropriations  of  land,  the  common  proper- 
ty of  the  union,  v.ill  enure  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
those  states  and  territories.  They  are  appropriations 
for  sTATi;.  and  not  for  katidnal  purposes — they  are  of 
such  a  nature,  that  Ihty  might  have  been  extended 
to  ail  the  states-  they  therefore  ouglit  to  have  been 
thus  extended.  All  the  other  states  paid  their  full 
share  fur  the  purchase  of  the  region  west  of  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi, and  for  the  extinguiahnitnt  of  the  Indian 
title,  on  both  sides  of  that  river.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Virginia,  North  Curolina,  South  Caroli- 
na and  (icorgia,  besides  paying  their  proportion  of 
those  expenses,  ceded  all  their  vacant  territory  on 
the  cast  side  of  tie  Mississippi.  All  these  states, 
therefore,  might  with  great  propriety  complain  of 
partiality  and  injustice,  if  their  applications  to  Con- 
gress for  similar  appropriations  for  like  purposrs 
should  be  refused.  lUit  of  this  refusal  Ihty  need  have 
no  app^ehcn^:ion,  if  they  are  true  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  are  united  it)  asserting  them— for,  if  contra- 
ry to  all  reasonable  expectation,  the  states,  which 
have  already  received  the  benefit  of  literary  appro- 
priations, should  be  opposed  to  the  extension  of  them 
to  their  sister  stages,  the  latter  are  more  than  two- 
thirds  in  number  of  all  the  United  States,  and  have 
a  still  largor  proportlnn  of  representatives  m  C 
gress.  These  states  are  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Masachuselts,  Rhode  Island,  Conneclicu 
New-York,  New  .'  rr,ey  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ma- 
ryland, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
Georgia  and  Kcnuiekj.and  together  have  one  hundred 
and   eisty-nine  representatives  in  Congress.    The  fa- 


I'oured  states  on  the  contrary  have  only  seventeen 
representatives.  The  excluded  states  have  therefore 
■11  overwhelming  m  -jority  in  Congress,  and  have  it 
completely  in  their  power  to  make  appropriations  foe 
'he  benefit  of  their  literary  institutions  upon  the  im- 
(irobable  supposition,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
favoured  states  would  oppose  them  in  Congress,  a. 
supposition  too  discreditable  to  their  character  for 
justice  to  be  admitted. 

The  magnitude  of  the  appropriations,  that  would  be 
required  to  place  the  slates,  which  have  not  yet  en. 
jo\ed  any  for  the  purposes  of  education,  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  those,  in  whose  favour  they  have 
already  been  made,  can  afl'ord  no  just  ground  of  ob- 
Ijection.  For  superior  as  the  population  of  those 
tales  is,  yet  if  the  ratio  of  appropriation  be  observed 
with  regard  to  tht  m,  which  has  been  adopted  in  rela- 
tion to  the  others,!,  e.  one36ih  part  of  the  number 
of  acres  in  the  territory  of  each  for  common  schools, 
and  one  5th  part  of  that  one  36th  for  Colleges  and 
Academies,  the  number  of  acres  required  will  be 
much  less  than  has  already  been  given  to  the  favoured 
states  and  lerrilories—it  wdl  indeed  amount  to  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  putdic  lands— for  accord- 
ing to  Seybert's  Statistical  Annals,  those  lands  in 
1813  amounted  to  400,000,000  arres  The  amount 
required  for  all  the  excluded  states  would  be  less 
than  two  and  a  half  per  centum  of  that  quantity — to 
shew  which  more  clearly,  your  committee  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  statement,  founded  upon 
calculations  made  upon  the  extent  of  territoiy  in 
each  of  those  states,  as  laid  down  in  Seybert's  Statis- 
tical Annals. 

New  Hampshire  contains  6,074,240  acres. 
One  36th  part   of  that  ex- 


tent, being  the  number 
of  acres  of  public  land, 
to  which  that  state  is 
entitled  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  is  168,728 
One  fifth  part  of  that 
3Gth  to  which  New- 
tiampshire  is  entitled 
for  the  support  of  Col- 
leges and  Ac.idemies,  is      33,745 


202,473  acres. 


218,389  acres. 


Total  for  New-Hampshire 
Vermont  contains  6,55  1, 6S0  acres. 
One  36th  part  for  common 

schools,  is  181,991 

One  5th  of  one  36lh  for 
Colleges  and  Acade- 
mics,' 36,398 

Total  for  Vermont 

Massachusetts      including      Maine, 
contains  28,990,000  acres. 

One  ■36lh  part  for  com- 
mon schools,  805,277 

One  5lh  of  one  36th  for 
Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies, 1-6], 055 


Total  for  Massachusetts  and  Maine    950,332  acres. 

Uhoile  Island  contains  1,011,21)0  acres. 

One  36th  part  for  com- 
mon schools,  28,088 

One   5th   of  one  36th  for 

colleges,  5,617 


Total  for  Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut  contains  2,991,360  acres. 

One  SSth  part  for  com- 
mon schools,  83,093 

One  -■'ih  of  one  36ih  for 
Colleges  and  Acade- 
mics, 16,618 

Total  for  Connecticut 
New- York  contains  28,.SOO,000  acres. 
One  '6th  part  for  common 

schools,  800,000 

One  5th  of  one   35th    for 
Colleges     and     Acade- 
mies, 169,000 
Total  for  New-York 


33,705  acres. 


99,711  acres 


950,000  acres 


vol,.    Ill, 
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Ki  »  .Kt    j  i-oiu.  II. s  5,324,900  acres. 

One  ocitli  purl  tor  com- 
mon schools,  l-14-,S~r 

One  5th  part  of  ono  36th 
tor  Colleges  anj  Acad, 
emics,  28,917 

Total  for  X e\v  Jersey  1  "3,49-1  acres, 

PennsvlvaiiiA  contains  2;',8r2,ilU0  acres. 

One  o6tl>  part  for  com- 
mon schools,  829,777 

One  5lh  of  one  36th  for 
Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies, 36.5,955 


Total  for  Pennsylvania 
Delaware  contains  l,J5r>;800   acres. 
One    S6th    part    for   com- 
mon schools,  37,688 
One   5th  of  one   36tli  for 
Colleges    and     Acade- 


mics, 


537 


595,732  acres 


45,235  acres. 


298,665  acres. 


Total  for  Delaware 

M.tryUnd  contains  8,960,000  acres. 

One  36lh  part  for  com- 
mon schools,  248,888 

One  5th  of  one  36tl)  for 
Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies, 49,77'' 

Total  for  Maryland 

Virginia  contains  44,800,000  acres. 

One  36th  part  for  com- 
mon schools,  1,244,444 

One  Sth  of  one  36th  for 
Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies, 248,883 


Total  for  Virg-inia  1,493,312  acres 

North  Carolina  contains  29,720,009  acres. 
Onf    35th  part    for  com- 
mon scliools,  825,555 
One   fith  of  one   36th  for 
Colleges     and     Acade- 
mies, 165,111 

Total  for  North  Carolina  980,666  acres. 

South  Carolina  contains   15,411,200  acres. 

One  35th  part  for  com- 
mon schools,  428,088 

One  5th  of  one  36th  for 
Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies, 85,617 

Total  for  South  Carolina  513,705  acres. 

Georgia  contains  "9,680,000  acres. 

One  36th  part  for  com- 
mon schools,  1,102,222 

One  5th  of  one  36th  for 
Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies, 220,444 

Total  for  Georgia  1,322,666  acres. 

Kentorky  contains  32,000,000  acres. 

One  36tli  part  for  com- 
mon schools.  888,888 

One  Stli  of  one  36tli  for 
Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies, 'i77,777 

Total  for  Kentucky  1,066,665  acres. 

Total  amount  of  literary  appropri- 
ation necessary  to  do  justice  in 
the  states  which  have  not  yet  had 
any,  9,370,760  acres 

The  senate  will  perceive  from  the  foregoing  ca! 
culations,  th.at  if  the  ratio  of  appropriation  for  th 
purposes  of  education,  which  has  hitherto  been  oh 
served,  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  sixteen  states 
which  as  yet  have  received  no  appropriations  of  tba! 
nature,  a  much  smaller  number  of  acres  will  be  re 
quired,   than  has   already  been  assigned  to  the  west 


•rn  region  of  our  country  ;  it  would  be  an  inconsld 
ruble  portion  of  the  aggregate  of  public  lands— a 
.luch  less  qu.cntity,  indeed,  than  now  remains  unsold 
n  any  of  the  states,  which  havy  been  formed  out  ol 
Lliein,  with  the  exception  perh.aps  of  Oiiio  and  Ten 
lessee.  The  maj^nitude  ol  the  appropriations  then, 
u'hich  equal  justice  now  requires,  cannot  be  consid- 
.red  as. a  reasonable  objection  to  th^m,  and  as  the 
literary  appropriatious,  that  have  lu-retofure  been 
made,  havo  been  granted  for  stats  and  not  for  x.t- 
iio.v,ii.  purposes,  according  to  the  j-.ist  principle  se' 
torth  in  the  boginning  of  this  report,  similar  appro- 
priations ought  to  be  extended  to  all  the  states. 

The  circumstances,  that  the  lands,  v,liich  have  here- 
tofore been  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion,  are  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  states,  tor 
whose  benefit  they  have  been  assigned,  can  furnish 
00  reasonable  ground  for  the  preference,  which  has 
been  given  them.  The  public  lands  arc  not  the  les-i 
tile  common  property  of  all  the  States,  because  they 
arc  situated  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  o!  the 
states  and  territories,  which  luive  been  formed  out  of 
them  Such  states  have  no  power  to  tax  them  ; — 
they  cannot  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of 
tlieni,  or  with  the  regulations  of  Congress  for  secur- 
ing the  title  to  piurchasers  : — it  is  in  fact  Congress 
alone,  that  can  enact  laws  to  effect  them.  The  inter- 
est, which  a  citizen  of  an  -Atlantic  stale  lias  in  them, 
as  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  union,  is  the  same 
as  the  interest  of  a  citizen  residing  in  a  state  formed 
out  of  them.  But  hitherto  approjjriations  of  them  foi 
state  purposes  have  only  been  made  in  favour  of  sue! 
states  ;  and  the  citizen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Al- 
leghany may  well  complain,  that  property,  in  which 
lie  has  a  common  interest  with  his  fellow-citizen  on 
the  western  side,  shouiil  be  appropriated  exc'usiveli) 
to  the  use  of  the  latter.  That  this  is  the  fact  in  re- 
gard to  that  part  of  tlie  public  lands,  which  have  been 
assigned  for  the  support  of  literary  institutions  and 
the  promotion  of  education,  cannot  be  denied. 

Your  committee  do  not  censure  the  enlightened 
policy,  which  governed  Congress  in  making  liberal 
appropriations  of  land  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning  in  the  west,  nor  do  they  wish  to  withdraw 
one  acre  of  them  from  the  purposes,  to  which  they 
have  been  devoted  j  but  they  think  they  are  fully  jus- 
tified in  saying,  that  impartial  justice  required,  that 
similar  appropriations  should  have  been  extended  to 
all  the  states  alike.  Suppose  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate 200,UOO  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
support  of  Colleges  and  Academies  in  N.  York  ;  and 
Virginia,  who  gave  up  and  ceded  a  great  portion  of 
those  hands  to  the  United  States,  on  the  express  con- 
dition, that  "  tdey  should  be  consijered  as  a  common 
^'tind  fe/r  the  vse  and  benejh  of  all  of  them,  iwcorihng  to 
their  u«nal  respective  /"opottions  in  the  general  charge 
and  expenditure,"  shciuXA  apply  for  a  similar  grant, 
and  her  .application  should  be  refused  :— would  she 
not  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  partiality  of  such 
a  measure,  and  to  charge  the  federal  government  with 
a  breach  of  good  faith,  and  an  infringement  of  the 
conditions,  on  which  the  cession  was  made  .'  It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  she  would.  Congress  havealrea 
dy  made  a  grant  pt  200,000  acres  of  land  for  the  sup- 
port of  Colleges  and  Academies,  not  indeed  in  New- 
York,  but  in  Tennessee.  Would  not  Virginia,  if  she 
now  made  an  application  for  a  like  grant,  and  were 
refused,  have  the  same  reason  to  complain,  as  if  New 
York,  instead  of  Tennessee,  had  been  the  favoured 
state  .' 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  illustrate,  by  another 
example,  the  equity  of  the  principle,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  report  to  establish.  Foreign  commerce 
and  the  public  lands  are  alike  legitimate  sources, 
ii-oni  which  the  U.  Slates  may  and  do  derive  revenue. 
Foreign  commerce  has  fixed  its  seat  in  the  Atlantic 
slates  Suppose  Congress  should  pass  a  law  appro- 
iiriating  one  thirty  sixth  part  of  the  revenue,  colleci- 
rd  from  fiireigni  commerce  in  the  pcrts  of  Baltimore, 
.Vew-York,  lioston,  Norfolk,  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
I)  the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
■states,  in  which  they  are  situated  :  the  other  stateti, 
very  person  will  admit,  would  have  a  right  to  cure- 
plain  of  the  partiality  and  injustice  of  such  an  act  , 
—and  yet,  in  what  respect  would  an  act  appropria- 
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ting  one  thirly-sixth  part  of  the  revenue,  derived 
from  foreign  commerce  to  the  use  of  schools  in  the 
six  states  in  which  it  should  be  produced,  be  more 
p.artial  or  unjust  than  an  act  appropriating  one  thirty, 
■iixth  part  of  the  public  land,  m  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois,  Tennessee,  .Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  the  six 
states,  in  which  the  public  Ian  is  on  this  side  of  the 
.Mississippi  are  chiefly  situated,  to  their  exclusive 
benefit  in  the  maintenance  of  their  schools  .' 

Your  committee  are  aware,  lh...l  it  has  been  said, 
th.at  the  appriipriation  of  a  part  oi'  the  public  lands 
to  the  purposes  of  education,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
slates  formed  out  of  them,  has  had  the  cHect  of 
raising  the  value  of  the  residue,  by  inducing  emigrants 
to  settle  upon  them.  ,-\lthough  in  the  "peambles  i.f 
such  of  the  acts  on  this  suljcct,  as  h.avo  preambles, 
the  promotion  of  religion,  morality  and  knowledge, 
as  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  have  been  assii^ncd  as  the  reason  for 
passing  them,  and  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  value  of  the  lands,  that 
would  remahi,  as  a  motive  for  the  appropriation,  yet 
the  kno.wledge,  that  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
education  of  children  in  the  west,  though  other  mo- 
tives usually  influence  emigrants,  might  have  had  its 
weight  in  inducing  some  to  leave  their  native  homes. 
If  such  has  been  the  effect,  the  value  of  the  residue 
of  the  lands  has  no  doubt  been  increased  by  it  This 
increase  of  the  value  however  has  not  been  an  exclu- 
sive benefit  to  the  Atlantic  states  ;  but  a  benefit  com- 
mon to  all  the  states,  eastern  and  western,  while  the 
latter  still  enjoy  exclusively  the  advantage,  derived 
from  the  appropriations  of  land  for  literary  purposes. 
The  incidental  advantage  of  the  increase  in  value  of 
the  public  lands,  in  consequence  of  emigration,  if  it 
is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  compensation  to 
the  old  states,  must  be  shewn  to  be  an  advantage  ex- 
clusivelij  enjoyed  by  them.  That  this  however  is  not 
the  case  is  perfectly  obvious— because  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands,  thus  raised  in  v  lue  by  emigration,  when 
sold,  go  into  the  United  States  treasury,  and  are 
applied,  like  other  revenues,  to  ihe  geiteial  benefit — 
n  other  words,  to  national  and  not  to  statk  purpos. 
;s. 

It  is  moreover  most  clear,  that  this  increase  of  the 
value  of  lands  in  consequence  of  emigration,  produ- 
ces a  peculiar  benefit  ti)  the  inhabitanls  of  the  new 
slates,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  states, 
inless  owners  of  land  in  the  new,  have  no  participa- 
tion. This  benefit  consists  in  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  their  own  private  property. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
emigration  is  injurious  to  the  Atlantic  states,  and  to 
them  alone.  Whde  it  has  had  the  cflect  of  raising 
the  price  of  lands  in  the  west,  it  has  in  an  equal  ratio 
at  least  &  probably  in  a  much  greater,  prevented  the 
ncrease  of  the  value  of  lands  in  the  stales,  which  the  • 
eniigranis  have  left.  It  is  an  indispulabie  pri.  ci- 
ple  in  politi-.;al  economy,  that  the  price  of  every  o  )- 
'ect  of  purchase,  whether  land  or  personal  property, 
depends  upon  the  relation,  which  supply  bears  to  de- 
mand. The  demand  for  land  would  have  been  the 
ame,  or  very  nearly  so,  for  the  same  number  of  peo- 
ple, as  are  contained  within  the  present  limits  ot  the 
United  States,  if  they  had  been  confinea  within  the 
limits  of  the  Atlantic  states.  But  the  supply  in  that 
case  w-ould  have  been  most  materially  diflereiit.  It 
must  have  been  so  small  m  pioportion  to  the  demand, 
as  to  occasion  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  land  in  the 
Vtlantic  states  :  for  it  cannot  be  doubled,  that  it  is 
the  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap  and  good  land  in  the 
west,  v/hich  has  kepi  down  the  price  of  land  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Alleghany.  It  the  .\tlantic  states 
had  *;en  governed  by  an  exclusive,  local  and  selfish 
policy,  every  impediment  would  have  been  thrown  in 
the  way  of  emigration,  which  has  constantly  and 
uniformly  operated  to  ],  vent  the  growth  of  their 
numbers,  wealth  and  power  ;  for  which  disadvantage 
he  appreciation  of  their  interest  in  the  public  lands, 
consequent  upon  emigration,  can  afford  no  adequate 
compensation.  It  appearing  then  perfectly  clear  to 
your  committee,  that  emigration  is  exclusively  ad- 
vantageous to  the  new  states,  whose  population, 
vvealVt^nd  power,  are  thereby  increased  at  the  ex- 
penses those  states,  which  the  emigrants  abandon, 
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the  in  lucement  to  emigration  furnished  by  the  ap- 
propriiitlon  of  public  lands  for  tlie  purposes  of  edu- 
cation in  the  west,  instead  of  affording  a  reason  for 
confining-  such  approprirtions  to  that  quarter  of  the 
I/ni'xn,  offers  the  most  weighty  considerations  of  both 
justice  and  policy,  in  favour  of  exteudir;^  them  to  the 
states,  which  have  not  j-et  obtained  tlum. 

Yiur  committee  beg  leave  to  present  one  further 
reflection  to  the  consideration  ot  the  Seii;ite,  drawn 
from  the  eRect  produced  by  encouraging;  learning'  in 
the  western  states  alone,  upon  the  relative  moral 
power  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  states.  They 
are  far  from  wishing'  to  make  any  o'^j(■ction  to  the 
auffmentation  of  the  intellif^eiice  and  mental  improve- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  'ivest  On  the  contrary  they 
sincerely  desire  the  advancement  of  their  brethren  in 
that  quarter  of  the  Union,  in  every  thinfr,  that  can 
strengthen,  dignify  and  embellish  political  communi- 
ties But  while  they  entertain  th  se  sentiments, 
they  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  political  prepon- 
derance, which  must  tiltimately  be  the  inevitable  re 
suit  of  the  superior  advantasjes  of  education  there, 
and  they  must  therefore  ardently  desire,  that  the 
s  .me  advantages  be  extended  to  the  people  of  the 
Atlantic  stat'-s. 

Your  committee  are  persuaded,  that  from  the  views 
which  they  have  thus  presented,  on  the  sulijvct  of 
appropriations  of  public  lands  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  the  Senate  will  b->  satisfied  that  Maryland 
aTid  the  other  states,  which  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  any  such  appropriations,  are  entitled  to  ask  of  the 
general  government,  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing; 
•*ith  the  states,  which  have  already  received  them. — 
They  believe  that  no  one,  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
such  a  measure,  can  question  its  expediency;  nor 
can  they  entertain  any  apprehension,  that  an  applica- 
tion to  Congress,  supported  by  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  all  the  states,  which  are  interested,  would 
fail  of  success.  For  the  purpose  therefore  of  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  National  Legislature  to  this 
important  subject,  and  of  obtaining  the  co  operation 
of  the  other  states,  your  Committee  beg  le.ive  to  re- 
eom-nend  the  adoption  of  the  following  llesolutions  : 

Resolved  b'j  the  Geiwal  .Issembli/  of  Mnrulaiut, 
That  each  of  the  U  States  has  an  equal  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefit  of  the  Public  Lands,  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  Union. 

RssnlvL-il,  That  the  states,  in  whose  favour  Congress 
have  not  m.ide  appropriations  of  land  for  the  purpos- 
es of  education,  are  entitled  to  such  appropriations 
as  will  correspond,  in  a  ju-^t  proportion,  with  those 
heretofore  made  in  favour  of  the  other  states. 

Ke^o'verl,  That  his  excellency,  the  Governor,  be  re- 
((Uested  to  transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing  Iteport 
and  Resolutions  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Hepre- 
sentatives  in  Congress,  with  a  request,  that  they  will 
lay  the  same  before  their  respective  Houses,  and  use 
their  endeavours  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  to 
carry  into  effect  the  just  principle  therein  set  forth. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency,  the  Governor,  be 
also  requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the  said  Iteport 
and  Resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  with  a  request,  that  they  will 
communicate  the  same  to  the  Legislatures  thereof 
respectively,  and  solicit  their  co-operation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

V.  MAXCY,  Chairman. 

IN  SENATE,  Feb.   9,   1821. 
Read  the  third  time  and  assented  to. 

l?y  order,  J     N,   W  ATKINS,  Clk. 

BY  THE   HOUSE  OF   DELEG  \TK,S,      } 
Feb.   13,   182L  S 

Read  the  second  time  and  assented  to. 

By  order,  JOHN  BliEVVEtt,  Clt. 

^»^^ 

OYSlEll  SHELLS. 
A    correspondent    wislies    to    he    informeil 
wliether  any   experiments    have   been  made  in 
griniHv^  oyster  shMs,  to  be  used  as  matiui'e.  in- 
.stead  of  burning  tliem  into  lime.  W.  11, 
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Jise  exceedingly  valuable^  and  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  U,  States  of  J^orth  America. 

("Continued  from  pnge  7S,  No.  irt.) 


THE    ALPACA. 


Tlie  statiue  of  the  Alpaca  is  something  less' and  caresses  of  h'S  keeper,  and  appears 
than  the  LUma,  its  ordinary  height  is  about  •J  unhappy  at  his  absence.  His  lars^e,  black  and 
feet,  liut  the  leng;th  of  the  body  rather  more — sparkling  eyes,  blemlid  with  features  beaming  a 
it  partakes  so  much  of  the  properties  of  the'peculiar  softness,  make  !»im  tlie  peculiar  favor- 
Llaina,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  j^ive  a  more  ite  vvith  man,  and  as  in  the  Kast  the  greatest 
minute  description  titan  the  foUowina;.  Its  compliment  that  can  be  otiered  to  a  female,  is 
general  appearance  is  not  so  noble,  but  it  is.tn  tell  her  that  she  has  eves  Pke  the  .\nteIope  ; 
nevertheless  a  far  more  interesting  animal.  so  in    Peru  does  the  .\lpaca  atlbrJ  the  finest  al- 

The  head  of  the  Alpaca,  resembles  the  com  |li'gn""e-s  and  pleasing  siinilies  in  the  Peruvian 
mon  sheep  more  than  that  of  the  Llama,  it  car-.i''*"r"^^g^* 


ies  its  ears  more  erect,  and  the  expression  i 
fs  face  is  much  softer.  Its  fleece  is  peculiarly 
on^,  and  constitutes,  in  point  of  colnur,  thi 
'greatest  variety  of  the  whole  four  species  ol 
Peruvian  sheep,  and  when  the  wool  and  liaii 
is  at  its  lull  length,  he  appears  twice  as  corpu 
lent  as  the  others.  It  hangs  in  large  (lake- 
ilown  the  sides,  rump,  and  breast,  from  8  t' 
IS  inches  lon-j;,  and  in  pronurtion  to  tiie  oth 
er«,  it  yields  as  many  pounds  as  they  do  ounce 
nj  ifoid. 

The  Alpaca  has  a  greater  variety  of  colou 
than  the  oth.'r  s|)pcies,  and  occasionally  n 
found  a  beautiful  white. 

Its  hair  is  as  fine  and  soft  as  that  of  the  bu 
oian  head,  it  out  tops  the  delicate  wool  that  i.- 
underneath,  but  can  easily  be  separateil. 

.Among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Casco,  the  black 
Vlpaca  is  the  colour  they  prefer,  but  the  cinna 
non  colour  is  most  valued  by  the  traders  in 
wool. 

No  rpindruped  in  the  globe,  is  possessed  of  ; 
more  interesting  figure  than  the  Alpaca,  whei 
'^eed  from  restraint,  and  bounding  in  bis  pas 
ture   groutids — lie  is  grateful   for  the  utteiilion, 


Some  of  the  former  Incas  adored  the  white 
\lpaca  as  a  presidio'.;  divinity,  which  had  de- 
icended  from  the  Uanan  Pacha,  or  upper  world, 
ind  had  come  among  them  as  a  mark  of  special 
avour  to  Peru. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  although  they  are 
icca-iionally  used  as  beasts  of  burthen,  yet  the 
I'ulian  is  carefid  not  to  r)verload  them  (their 
u^ual  load  being  about  seventy-tive  pounds)  and 
when  he  discovers  that  the  animal  is  f.itigued> 
he  will  take  the  load  from  his  back  and  carry  it 
several  leagues. 

The  picked  wool  of  the  Alpaca,  whether 
ilyed,  or  in  its  natural  colour,  produces  stuffs 
of  exqui-ite  gloss  and  fineness;  it  is  much  more 
valuable  than  any  of  the  other  species  of  wool, 
xcept  the  Vicuna.  VVe  shall  more  particularly 
notice  the  value  of  the  Alpaia  wool  in  our  con- 
cluding dissertation  on  the  importance  of  South 
American  wools,  and  we  feel  perfectly  confi- 
dent of  the  facility  with  vi'bich  this  animal  as 
well  as  the  Llama  can  be  imported  into  the  U. 
States,  and  that  they  will  increase  rapidly,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  M'rino. 
fTo  be  Contimied.J 
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ADDRESS, 

Dflivered  bii  William  A.  D^ycERFiELD,  Esq. 
at  (I  meeiing  ^i  fhf  I'micf  Geor^^e's  jlii;ricuL- 
tural  Society. — Mavyland,  May,  18'2l. 

Gentlemen, 

We  are  lii>re  met,  as  the  Afjricultiiral  Socie- 
ty of  Prince  (je<iri;e*s. — 'I"he  cliiiir,  then,  witi 
wlicli  you  have  rocentiv  honoureil  me,  liiiectly 
ini|)i)ses  tlie  duty  of  pointing  your  nnfice  to 
some  at  least  of  the  numerous  iiioiles  of  prac- 
tice, whicli  I  may  deem  most  iminediatelv  anrl 
permanently  connected  with  a  prosperous  state 
of  the  rural  ceconomy  of  our  county. — In  at- 
tempting the  peiformance  of  such  a  duty,  I  an 
very  well  aware  of  the  di  proportion  betwcer 
its  mai^nitude  and  mv  oivn  huinhle  capacity  to 
do  complete  justice  to  its  views — yet  es[ieri- 
ence,  (ientlemen,  eniholdens  me  to  hope  indu'- 
gence  from  your  well  known  candour  and  li- 
bi'rality. —  In  the  execution  of  my  task,  I  shall 
have  to  direct  your  atteniion  to  errui',  as  well 
as  to  propriety  in  practice,  a  thing  at  once 
stjniev.hat  delicate  and  difficult.  The  capacity 
of  jud;;ir.g,  to  be  exercised  in  this  case,  being 
(leiived  liioslly  from  the  results  of  my  own 
obsersation  and  expeiience,  I  shall  eonfiriemv- 
self  wi'hin  a  narrow  sphere,  and  to  very  [ilain 
natters.  It  is  not  intended,  therefore,  to 
touch  on  the  refinements  of  Agriculture,  to  he 
met  with  in  the  arts  of  manuring,  or  economis- 
ing in  the  modes  if  culture,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  var  ous  branches  of  a  highly  improved  farni- 
maiiagenient.  It  will,  I  trust,  suffice  for  the 
present,  to  confine  myself  to  sucti  courses  of 
practice,  as  may  furnish  a  solid  foundation,  foi 
a  superstructure  of  refinement,  to  be  reared 
therern,  at  a  futue  perio.l,  when  our  art,  now 
in  very  tender  infancy  thioughnut  the  county, 
excepting  a  few  branches  of  cultivation,  shall 
have  iiiatle  some  cotjsiderahle  progress. 

Before  I  enter  upon  my  subject,  let  n;e,  gen- 
tlemen, congratuliite  you  and  the  rest  of  our 
hrethi  en,  on  the  very  au-pici(/us  period  in  which 
we  live  ;  auspicious  not  relative  to  the  pre- 
sent prices  of  the  products  of  our  calling,  but 
the  lull  culture  it  is  receiving,  in  consequence 
of  its  vital  importance,  throughout  the  whole  c 
vilized  world.  In  no  period  of  the  history  of 
man,  lias  it  command  d  so  much  attention 
Mind  ol  every  description  is  exerted  in  its 
cause  ;  Ir  •.■i  the  profound  philosopher,  who  en- 
lists in  its  service  all  the  aids  of  chemistry 
and  mechanical  philosophy,  and  generalizes  on 
particular  facts  with  the  most  distinguishing; 
ingenuity,  down  to  the  practical  invtstigator 
i)f  every  variety  of  character.  Shall  we  tlien 
Friiice  Georgeians  resist,  at  the  same  time,  the 
dictates  of  self  interest  and  generous  patriot- 
ism ;  by  remaining  supinely  incurious  and  inal 
tenlive  to  the  zealous  culture,  which  the  lou 
statH  of  the  art  amongst  us  dematids  .''  TUt 
more  agricultural  institutions  are  multiplied 
an.i  their  objects  zealously  presented,  thr 
more  numerous  will  be  the  interesting  facis 
developed  by  their  researches :  and  the  great- 
er tlie  philosopher's  power  of  stripping  tin: 
art  of  its  unc^  rtaioty.    and    bestowing    on  it 

thi-    precision    and    accuacy    of    science. 

VVhhSt   on  this  topick,   p>Tiviit  me,    to  notice 
an    advantage  of  no  small  magnitude,  within 


every  one's  reach,  the  rmiling  of  the  Juifri 
can  Farmer.  This  paper  gives  us  what 
ever  is  worthy  of  our  notice  from  Kurope. 
and  is  the  medium  of  ccmimunication,  on  agri 
cultural  subjects,  to  every  section  of  the  United 
States. — In  all  societies  of  this  sort,  there  i» 
■I  provision  mailein  their  cons' itational  articles, 
lor  a  correspondence  with  other  similar  socie 
'ies,  as  well  as  with  individuals.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  now  unnecessary.  The  "  A.neiican 
Farmer"  binds  all  such  associations  together. 
'ly  making  the  researches  of  one,  t!ie  common 
property  of  all  ;  and  every  individual  can, 
through  that  channel,  get  an  answer  to  any  re 
sonalile  question  he  may  choose  to  propound 
—  ;f,  then,  it  should  continue  to  be  oiuluctt-d 
with  its  present  zeal  and  ainlity  ;  and  persons 
lie  encouraged  to  make  communications  througli 
it.  on  the  principle  of  '•  vale;it  quantum  valere 
potuit,"'  that  is,  to  pass  for  as  much  as  they  are 
worth  ;  such  comiiiunicatiiins  being  suliject  to 
lair,  candid  contradiction  and  discussion  onlv, 
unmixed  with  satire,  malignant  w  I  or  ridicule, 
it  will  he  of  incalculable  a  Ivantage  to  our  com 
munity,  and  I  hope,  of  no  small  emolument  to 
its  meritorious  priprietor. — Farmers,  especial- 
y  such  as  are  most  apt  to  have  vaiuable  infor- 
nation  to  impart,  are  a  modest,  tiiiii  I  race,  re- 
alive  to  appearing  before  the  public  in  print, 
there  exposed  to  contradiction  and  criticism.— 
Ilenevolent  feeling  then,  indeed  naked  justice 
lemands  a  delicate,  liberal  and  camiid  stile,  in 
the  use  of  those  legitimate  instruments  of  in- 
estigation,  from  all  those  who  may  deem  it 
proper,  or  necessary  to  use  ihem. 

Now  more  directly  to   my  subject.     In  the 
first  place,  gentlemen,  I  must  notice  the  plough, 
which  is  to  good  agriculture,  what  a  good  foun- 
ation  is  to  a  valuable  edifice. 

After  paying  a  justly  merited  compliment  to 
the  practice  of  a  number  of  cultivators  within 
t'le  county,  who  make  use  of  good  ploughs,  and 
urge  them  by  adequate  teams,  1  am  still  com- 
pelled to  state  that  this  invaluah'e  iiistnimeiit 
is.  generally  speaking,  not  >ur.lciently  attended 
to  amongst  us.  The  linfield,  or  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  Caiey  l^lough  is  getting  fast 
into  general  use.  This  instiument  is  much 
superior  to  the  country  ploughs,  lormerly  in 
use  ;  liut  by  no  means  as  good  as  several  others 
readily  within  our  reach.  I  claim  a  right  from 
experience,  to  speak  of  the  l^arey  Plough. — 
It  has  been  used  by  me,  at  dilVerent  times  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  p.ist,  and  for  its  size  and 
weight  is  an  efficient  instrument,  sspecially  a» 
a  cultivator,  in  light  lands  that  are  free  from 
turf  or  stone.  This  idea  I  believe  is  consist  nt 
with  its  oriyn,  it  having  originated,  perhaps  as 
I  plough  very  applicable  to  the  sandy  grounds, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiifield,  on  the  Con- 
necticut river.  It  is  according  to  my  experi- 
ence^ expensive  in  the  frequent  repairs  it  re- 
quires, and  too  small  and  light,  to  do  work  in 
the  first  stile,  especially  in  stiff  or  stony  land, 
i'here  are  many  kinds  of  first  rate  ploughs  at 
our  command,  namely,  the  Peacock,  Freeborn 
and  Davis  ploughs.  The  latter  is  best  suited  to 
my  tas  e.  It  is  simple,  strong,  durable,  very 
eiHcient  and  cheap.  1  am  disposed  to  think, 
that  Its  resistance  to  the  draft,  when  tested  lr^ 
the  dynanuni^ter,  will  be  £puad  less  than  that  ul 


■uiiiy  "tilers  of  equal  weigjit. — Before  I  leave 
ibis  topick,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  deep 
;iloughing,  which,  stiMnii;e  to  tell,  seems  to  be  a 
lontrovei  ted  point. — I  have  no  objection  to  in- 
vestigation on  this  su!)jecf,  yet  have  always 
'■oiisideie<l  this  question  as  living  within  a  nut- 
sliell.       If  your  soil  be  thin,  and  there  still  be  a 

terile  subjacent  earth,  why  cover  such  soil  with 
-uch  earth,  to  the  certain  it^jury  or  destruction 

if  any  thing  jou  may  put  into  it  .'  But  if  your 
■  oil  be  deep,  or  if  uinler  a  thin  soil  there  be  a  fine 
c.ldy,  or  any  other  means  of  improvement,  here, 
imple  and  incontrovertible  experience  gives  its 
full  sanction  to  deep  ploughing. 

I  come  next,  gentlemen,  to  a  very  interesting; 
topick,  the  propriety  of  raising  stock  of  dif- 
I'erent  sorts  with  the  view  of  improving  our 
agriculture.  This  subject  involves  several  im- 
portant points  of  discussion,  in  connexion  witli 
which,  I  apprehend  there  is  no  small  share 
f  prejudice,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
fanners  and  planters.  The  oriaiii  of  this  pre- 
judice, if  it  be  one,  for  I  am  disposed  to  speak 
with  diffidence  on  all  controverted  points,  is  in 
the  clover  and  plaster  system,  which  we  have 
liorrowed  principally  from  Loudon  County, 
Virginia.  This  system  has  also  been  called 
the  enclosing  plan,  its  enclosures  being,  as 
practised  with  us,  for  the  most  part,  not  as  it 
would  seem  natural  they  should  be,  to  pasture, 
at  proper  times,  dilTerent  kinds  of  stock  within 
them,  on  such  portions  of  grass,  as  might  be 
alloted  to  their  use,  but  to  exclude  such  pas- 
turing nearly  alto:!;ether.  What  have  been  the 
IFccts  of  this  system,  and  what  are  to  be  its 
Itl'cts  hereafter,  if  it  can  be  persisted  in  .''  Its 
effects  have  certainly  been,  on  all  reduced  lands 
originally  good,  and  suited  to  clover,  or  in  com- 
mon-place phraseology,  suited  to  clover  anil 
|)lasttr.  to  restore  them  to  their  original  fertili- 
ty. What  did  the  original  fertility  of  such 
lands  depend  on  .'  It  depended  on  a  happy 
combination  of  the  primary  earths,  which  were 
well  charged  with  dead  vegetable  matter,  ready 
to  become  the  food  of  such  plants  as  man  might 
chipose  to  cultivate.  Can  the  fertility  of  such 
lands  be  extendeil,  by  this  clover  system,  be- 
yond its  original  state  ?  It  might  ;  I  suppose, 
by  a  very  great  and  expensive  incorporation 
with  them  of  dead  vegetable  matter  ;  either  by 
repeatedly  ploughing  in  green  clover,  or  suffer- 
ing crop  after  crop  to  (all  on  theni  and  decay. -^ 
But  when  you  shall  have  thus  obtained  this 
higher  grade  of  fertility,  what  does  the  uner- 
ring evidence  of  facts  and  experience  say  of  the 
products  of  such  lands,  or  ratlier  of  lands  na- 
turally fertilised  by  vegetable  matter,  in  a  very 
iiigh  desiiree  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  .'' 
Why,  that  they  are  not  nigh  as  great,  nor  as 
certain,  especially  in  the  parts  of  the  plants 
most  essential  to  man's  use,  as  where  land  has 
•■en  manured  ;  thitis,  has  had  the  same  dead 
eiretable  matter  applied  to  it,  in  conjunction 
with  dead  animal  matter,  or  to  use  a  very  sig- 
Qificant  piirase,  when  it  has  been  animalized,— - 
It  is  true,  that  a  high  grade  of  vegetable  fertili- 
ty,if  i  may  so  express  myself,  suits  some  plants 
t>i-tter  than  others,  for  instance,  corn,  tobacco, 
lip,  &c.  ;  yet  who  is  ready  to  say,  that  ma- 
nure would  But,  except  in  very  rare  instances, 
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greatly  augment  and  ensure  a  crop  of  those 
plants  ? 

I  have  endeavoured,  tluis  hrieflv,  to  shew 
what  have  heen  the  leailino;  eU'ects  of  tlie  clover 
system,  practised  to  the  exclusion  of  s.(ock, 
kept  on  a  farm,  for  the  extended  purpuses  ol 
domestic  comfort,  pecuniary  profit,  and  for  con- 
verting all  its  offal  into  5^00(1  manure.  It  re- 
mains to  shew,  what  would  most  probably,  lit 
its  eifects,  if  it  could  be  persisted  in  tiiroughout 
any  considerable  extent  of  time. — lis  elfects- 
■would  be,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  above 
reasoning,  or  correctness  in  the  above  statement 
of  the  reports  of  expeiience,  to  limit  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  our  art,  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  increased  prodiictii-eness  of  land  manured 
in  the  foregoing  defined  sense  of  the  u-nrd,  nvev 
land  fertilized  only,  hy  having  dead  vegelahU 
matter  incorporated  with  it.  But  it  would  seem. 
that  the  God  of  nature,  in  his  infinite  be- 
nevolence has  chosen  to  prevent  such  a  limita- 
tion. He  has  provided  that  land  shall  tire,  or 
get  sick  of  clover.  'l"he  clover  system  is  » 
1  aboil r-savinj;  one,  and  man  full  of  the  love  of 
ease,  would  be  too  readily  contented  with  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  which  he  could  effect 
through  its  instrumentality.  The  land  has,  in 
some  degree,  already  tired  of  clover  in  my 
hands,  and  1  doubt  not,  but  it  has  done  the  same 
with  others.  Indeed,  I  have  been  so  informed 
by  other  persons.  Success,  then,  in  the  culture 
of  this  grass,  drought  out  of  the  question,  is  Dy 
no  means  in  proportion  to  increased  fertility  in 
the  land,  and  judicious  care  in  the  management 
of  the  farmer.  The  fact  of  lands  tiring,  or 
sickening  of  clover  is  well  known  amon^  the  En- 
glish farmers,  and  if  it  is  not  already  well  known 
among  the  American,  the  day  in  all  probabili  y, 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be.  It  is  so  well 
known  in  British  husbandrv,  that  Arthur  Youna 
a  very  comprehen>ive  and  sagaciuus  observer. 
has  noticed  in  his  Farmer's  Calendar,  the 
means,  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  husbandman 
has  devised,  to  counteract  it  with  much  success  ; 
namely,  manuring  to  increase  fertility,  and 
deep  ploughing,  to  form  a  new  surface,  a  cir- 
cumstance, that  strongly  though  indirectly 
compliments  the  efiicacy  of  both  of  those  inval 
uable  practical  principles.  I  know  it  to  be  a 
position  maintained  by  respectable  authority 
within  the  county,  that  by  enclosing  and  keep- 
ing stock  from  clover,  its  tobacco  lauds  may 
be  kept  up  at  pleasure.  This  is  a  position, 
which  I  think  time  is  about  to  falsify,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  and  for  the  additional 
one  that  the  climate  is  out  illy  adapted  to  that 
grass.  If  our  lands  do  not  tire  of  clover,  that 
grass  will,  in  all  probability,  get  heartily  tired 
of  our  climate.  Numerous  already  are  the  in- 
quiries about  substitutes  for  it. — Let  us  sup- 
pose, that  our  farms  will  contrive  to  produce  it 
as  well  as  formerly — Would  it  in  that  event, 
be  the  true  interest  of  our  agriculture,  to 
exclude  the  rearing  of  stock  to  the  de- 
gree contended  for  by  the  clover  and  plaster 
system  as  practised,  or  rather  recommended 
by  many  in  Prince  George's  ?  1  answer  no. 
If  man  he  ready,  energetically  to  pursue  hi 
best  interests  in  agriculture,  let  him  rear  ani 
niais  and  vegetables  concurrently — Tliere  i 
a  natural   and  necessary    connexion  between 


them. — Then,  "  those  whom  God  hath  joinefi 
'O^ether,  let  no  man  put  asunder."  Tin- 
'aimer,  that  is  practical  in  a  truly  philosophi- 
cal sense  of  the  word,  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  great  operations  of  nature,  but  ever  act 
in  the  strictest  conformity  to  their  instructions. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  is  ever  bringing  foriii 
new  productions,  to  be  consumed  by  animaU. 
to  die.  waste  and  decay  ;  when  mixed  with  ani- 
al  excretions  they  are  destined  to  give  birtiito 
new  crops,  that  .ire  in  their  turn  equally  des- 
tined to  nourish  exiatin";  and  succeeding  races  of 
animals. — It  is  by  attending  to  this  lound  ol 
nature,  ..nd  making  the  most  of  its  benevolent 
instructions,  that  agriculture  will  ever  make  it-- 
nnst  rapid  progress.  I  know  not  a  better  den- 
nitionof  this  primeval  occupation  of  man,  than 
that  which  says,  '<  'tis  the  art  of  producing, 
with  the  least  possible  expense  the  greate-t 
number  of  vegetables  and  animals,  best  adapted 
to  tlie  uses  and  purposes  of  man."  Let  us,  then, 
cultiv^ite  clover  as  long  as  it  will  consent  to  be 
cultivated  by  us,  by  ploughing  deep  and  well, 
diligently  making  and  applying  a  proper  rota- 
tion of  manure,  and  by  every  other  sort  of  fos- 
tering appliance,  to  the  use  of  which  experience 
may  give  her  sanction.  Let  us  also  rear  ani- 
mals, suited  in  number  and  kind  to  the  locali- 
ties of  our  farms  ;  to  give  us  domestic  comforts, 
to  consume  and  convert  into  manure  our  odal 
produce,  and  to  brina;  us  pecuniary  proiit  in 
such  shape  as  our  relative  situations  to  market 
may  direct.  As  connected  vvitli  the  rearing  of 
stock,  we  should  most  diligently  bestow  obser- 
vation on  our  indigenous  grasses^  which  will 
ever  be  found  suited  to  our  climate.  Nature 
seems  to  have  distinctly  decided,  that  the  blue 
^rass  shall  become  a  valuable  pasture  grass 
among  us,  and  that  in  an  advanced  state  of  forti- 
lify,  it  is  to  give  place  to  tbegreen  sward,  a  must 
valuable  grass,  which  in  our  pasture  grounds 
could  be  much  protected  against  the  scorching 
drought  of  the  climate,  by  interspersing  them 
with  the  locust  tree — observations  made  on  the 
effects  of  the  drought  of  the  two  last  summers 
clearly  point  out  this  fact.  1  will  now  notice 
another  objection,  often  met  with  among  tobac- 
co cultivators,  to  the  course  for  which  I  have 
claimed  your  most  serious  consideration.  It  is 
stated  by  them,  that  tobacco  is  so  much  more 
valuable  than  any  thing  else  they  can  make, 
that  their  attention  should  be  given  to  its  cul- 
tuie  exclusively,  with  the  exception  of  Indian 
corn  and  hay  ;  enough  ul^  the  former  to  feed 
thei^  labourers,  and  of  both  to  feed  their  teams, 
carriage  and  riding  horses,  &,c.  Sec.  &c.  In 
ttiis  case,  the  improving  and  keeping  up  of  their 
lands  are  wholly  confided  to  clover  and  plaster. 
In  answer  to  such  an  objection,  I  would  say, 
tliat  the  course  of  practice  recommended  would 
most  probably  give,  with  much  less  labour  in  its 
culture,  &  on  much  less  land,  the  same  quantity 
of  tobacco, &  ensure  at  the  same  time, all  the  oth- 
er advantages  claimed  for  it  by  its  advocates.  It 
is  also  objected,  tiiat  tobacco  made  froui  manur- 
ed ground,  will  not  cure  as  bright. —  I'his  objec- 
tion may  be  entitled  to  some  weight,  when  it  is 
the  first  cro|i  after  manure  ;  but  has  no  weight 
-It  all,  when  it  is  taken  aftergrass,  which  1  con- 
tend, provideil  the  land  he  ploughetl  in  time, 
and  afterwards  quickly  and  well  cultivated  is 


I  food  preparation  I'or  t'le  tob  icco  >  rop. —  All 
•hat  1  have  said  relative  to  the  rearing  of  stock 

Muld  he  sustained  by"  much  illustration,  furnish- 
ed by  the  history  of  European,  particularly 
British,  as  well  as  by  that  of  American  agri- 
culture, more  particularly  in  the  eastern  &  north- 
•  rn  states.  But  the  nature  of  this  address  is  such 
as  precludes  much  detail — it  is  confined  by 
fhe  variety  of  its  topics  to  general  remarks  and 
■easoninis,  nlmost  exclusively. 

I  must  now,geritlemen,  claim  your  attention.for 
'vhat  1  have  to  say,  as  liiielly  as  possible,on  the 
variety  &  extent  of  stock  which  the  true  interest 
!)f  our  agriculture  in  mv  very  humble  opinion, 
requires  to  be  raised  on  our  lands.  I  shall  com- 
inenee  with  the  hog — this  animal  is  indispensa- 
ble— he  is  wanted  essentially  for  our  family 
convenience,  and  he  might  with  a  number  of  us, 
•le  reared  very  profitably  ior  sale— there  is  am- 
ple evidence  on  agricultural  record,  of  his  ha- 
ving been  raised  with  profit  by  thost?  who 
bought  every  article,  with  which  he  was  nour- 
ished. In  many  parts  of  G.  Britain,  where  It  used 
to  be  raised,  only  on  the  save-all  principle,  ac- 
cording to  Adam  Smith,  it  is  now,  according  to 
subsequent  writers,a  numerous  &  profitible  race. 
I  would  recommend  an  inquiry,  whether  in  most 
instances  with  us,  he  ou^jht  not  to  be  raised  in 
sties.  This  plan  does  not  exclude  grazing  oc- 
casionally, under  the  c-re  of  a  hog  boy,  a  mode 
in  my  opinion  very  practicable  and  ecoi.omical 
— the  hug  is  an  animal  of  great  docility,  and 
hy  consequence  very  easily  managed — I  could 
olfer  to  your  notice  some  very  inLerestiog  de- 
tails, on  this  animal,  from  an  European  book, 
put  into  my  hands  by  uiy  friend  Mr.  i'hornley, 
an  Irish  gentleman,  who  has  settled  among  us, 
but  the  necessary  plan  of  this  paper  puts  it  out 
of  my  power — t  shall  content  myself,  therefore, 
with  the  statement  of  a  few  leading  facts,  rela- 
tive to  this  species  of  stock,  and  leave  their  ap- 
plication to  the  enterprising  and  ingenious. — ■ 
The  hog  in  confinement  must  be  kept  clean, 
and  in  winter  dry  and  v.'arm  also.  He  mast  be 
well  nourishe-'.  in  infancy,  and  never  suffered 
to  get  poor,  which,  provided  the  breed  be  such 
as  it  ought  to  be,  namely,  one  that  gets  its 
growth  and  fattens  quickly,  may  be  done 
with  little  expense  of  food.  I  have  fed,  every 
day,  seven  shoats  with  my  own  hand,  for  some 
months  past — they  have  had  only  two  ears  of 
corn  a  piece  per  day,  with  boiled  ruti  baga  in 
winter,  and  offal  vegetables  from  the  garden 
siiice  ;  they  are  in  good  growing  condition,  and 
that  quantity  of  corn,  wiUi  occasional  gra/.ing, 
and  the  same  ofi'al  yegetables  will  keep  them 
on  well,  until  turnips  and  pumpkins  come  and 
the  fattening  seasun  arrives.  With  this  kind  of 
stock,  all  the  refinements  of  modern  agriculture 
intimately  connect,  such  as  the  root  culture, 
the  application  of  heat,  through  water  or  steam, 
to  the  cooking  of  those  roots  for  their  fond.— 
1  studiously  steer  clear  of  all  such  refioements, 
for  the  present,  and  shall  be  well  contented,  ta 
excite  only  a  moderate  share  of  additional  at- 
tention to  a  stock  which  I  deem  so  indispensa- 
!)le  to  the  comfort  of  our  families,  and  from 
which,  iu  many  instances,  much  pndit  may  be 
derived.  It  shoulil  nut  be  forgotten  tliat  the 
hog  is  an  omnivorous  animal,  and  that  his  full 
health  depends  on  the  occasional  use  oi"  animal:  I 
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toorl.  wHicU  lie  nevwr  fails  to  make  use  ot  when 
at  large — ha  should  coiistquently  hiive,  when 
coniiiif.rl,  all  tlio  aiiiirial  ufuil  uf  the  kitchen,  and 
that  which  proceeds  froii)  dyinestic  hutclierint;. 
I  have  always  the  dt-ad  animals  (Voiii  accideni 
or  otherwise,  thrown  ii;lo  my  slock-ho^js,  wh.ei! 
in  eonfinemctit.  I  have  (iccnsiunally  given 
theini  with  aiivantame.  a  salt  lierriu^  or  trt'o  a 
piece.  I  shall  now  dismiss  this  part  of  hi\ 
suliject,  hy  rec<)inrnendin«,  tliat  these  animals, 
when  taken  out  to  gra/,e  be  ornainented  with 
jewels,  alias,  iron-rings  in  their  noses,  to  prevent 
that  hostility  which  will  otherwise  arise  in  the 
breasts  of  their  masters,  in  consetiuence  of  the 
injury  done  hy  them  to  liis  tii  Ids. 

1  come  next  to  sheep,  in  which  I  have  had  no 
small  share  of  experience;  I  the'i'ture,  unhesiti- 
tingly  recommend  them  to  your  notice,  not  be- 
cause tobacco  is  down  Si,  wool  is  gettin;;up.  The 
agriculture,  that  I  would  recommend  must  be  a 
Steady,  consistant  principle,  not  wliolly  duvo- 
ted  to  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-inorrou, 
but  such  as  appreciates  all  objects  as  they  should 
be  appreciated,  by  their  own  intrinsick,  perma- 
nent merits  ;  «e  mtt>t  have  sjieeijfor  thtir  wool 
and  for  their  mutton.  Our  climate  demcinds 
their  w-ool  for  oui  necessary  clotmng,  particu- 
larly among  us.  for  that  of  n8^;ro-labiiur,  and 
such  is  *he  present  state  i»f  oar  country  relative 
to    its   mannfacturcs,  that  in  all  ,i>robability  the 


'•le  facilities  afliirded,  Dyjthe  present  perioJ,  oljatid  pastured,  in  open   weatiier,  thr.)U>'hout  the 
irocuring  the   most   desirable  varieties.     Our  winter  on  a  rye-field  make  also,  a   considerable 


Vice-President  has  long  since  aflbrded  us  a  fn 
•  ilify  of  this  sort,  wliicli  I  am  sorry  to  reiiiark 
lias  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  Let  me  al- 
M)  he  permitted  to  advert  to  the  editor  of  th'« 
\merican  Farmer  and  others,  who  with  a  very 
'iiiidable  and  evei)  patriotic  7,eal,  alVord  the  same 
'licility  at  their  stock  farm,  near  Baltimore, 
not  only  relative  to  this,  but  other  sorts  of  very 
valuable  stock.  This  kind  of  stock  should  cer- 
tainly be  reared,  to  tliu  extent  of  supplying  the 
farm  with  milk,  butter,  beef,  work  oxen,  and  for 
lully  converting  all  its  olial  into  good  manure. 
On  some  farms,  where  there  is  a  plenty  ofi;rass, 
clieese  might  be  protilaiily  made,  and  fatted  cat- 
tle sold  to  the  butcher,  i  am  aware,  that  the 
very  depressed  prices  of  every  article  of  this 
'ort,  at  the  present  moment,  discourage  such 
loti.ins,  yet  the  present  state  of  things  is  not 
to  last  forever,  nor,  i  hope,  even  long.  Let  this 
tact  never  be  forgotten  ;  such  productions  ol 
our  art  constitute  tlie  necessaries  and  conveni- 
ences of  life,  and  have  a  connexion  with  the 
principle  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population, 
which  a  mere  luxury  never  can  have- 
As  to  horses  &  mules,the  last  varieties  of  stock 
I  shall  notice,  I  would  recoiii.nend  the  rearing  oi 
as  many  as  may  he  wanted  on  a  farm,  provided 
there  be  no  reasonable   objection  to  doing   so, 


fine  wools  will  ever  hereafter  command  a  good  jarisi.ng  from  the  particular  situation  of  such 
price.  The  extept  to  which  this  animal  shouldifarm.  rhis  recooimendation  stands  on  the 
be  reared  among  ns,  depends  on  the  localities  sound   principle,   that  a  fanner,  I  might   say 


of  each  cultivator's  farm.  As  fur  mutton,  I  con- 
tend that  it  is  on  a  farm  suited  to  sheep,  the 
cheapest  food  that  can  be  raised^I  have  often 
proved  it  to  be  so  on  my  own.  I'lie.  flesh  of 
sheep  can  be  preserved  by  salt,  at  any  season  of 
the   year.     It   is  in   the  hitter  moiiths,  when 


planter  also,  shou'd  make,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
every  thing  !ie  wants — I  know,  that  when  to- 
bacco was  from  ten  to  eighteen  dollars,  such  a 
principle  migiit  ha^c  been  hooted  at  in  Priijce- 
George's.  1  think  however,  it  may  t/e  treated 
with  a  little  more  respect  at  present.     T ooacco 


they  are  generally  in  tlie   finest  order,  and  atihas  ever  fluctuated'^ii  price,  and  ever  will.     It 
the  cheapest  rate  of  expense.     From  the  expe-jis  wiidom  then,  in  a  good  systsin  o!  agriculture 


rience  of  my  own  family,  I  well  know,  that  they  to  guard  against,  by  all  the  precautions  of  a  sa- 
could  b-  pickled  away  like  pork  at  that  season,  jg-'cious  prudeuce,  the  adversities  of  such  sud- 


especially  in  cool  cellars,  when  they  mak 
article  of  food  interiirediaie  in  taste  to  pi 
and  beef,  and  which  is  much  liked  by  negroes. 
The  merino  race  is  hardy  and  thrifty,  ~"nd  bears 
penning  much  better  than  tiie  sbeepof  the  coun- 
try. The  penning  of  sheep  should  be  practis- 
ed not  only  for  the  purpose  of  manuring,  but 
also  for  their  protection  against  the  attacks  ol 
dogs,  which  have  killed  throughout  the  fast 
winter  a:iil  spring  most  of  the  sheep  in  my 
neighbourhood  ;  1  have  lost  none,  for  several 
jears,  since  i  penned  them  with  my  cattle,  and 
others,  doing  the  same,  have  been  e<{uu!!y  lucky. 
I  have  had  no  cxoerience  of  the  Bakewell  sheej,', 
such  as  are  raised  by  Mr.'Barney  of  Delaware, 
but  .n\  disposed  to  thin!;,  they  would  be  highly 
valuable  tor  their  mutton,  owing  to  their  sixe 
and  ready  disposition  to  fatten  ;  tins  variety 
woulii  suit  sailing  welt,  for  o.utton  should  be 

very  fat,  to  sait   to  the  greatest  advanta-e 

Ma.iv  useful  details  relative  to  slsecp,  resultiiij; 
from  my  own  observation  and  experience.  1 
coil  u  communicate,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper 
will  not  per:riit  me,. 

1  come  next  to  neat-cattle,  which  we 
must  have  for  very  i  ..portant  pui  poses, 
for    milk,     butter,     beef,     and     druft-labour, 


i^n  changes,  which,  when  they  come  upon  u  I 
unprepared  are  severe  indeed. 


luantity  of  excellent  manure.  Horned  cattle 
well  littered  with  corn-stalks  and  straw  of  dif- 
lerent  descriptions,  especially  if  fed  occasional- 
ly with  turnips  or  pumpkins,  make  an  abun- 
dance of  that  very  valuaide  product  on  a  farm — 
dorses  and  mules  will  do  the  same,  if  carefully 
attended  to.  The  most  interesting  feature,  of 
tiie  improvements  that  arc  carrying  on,  in  such 
a  viva-cious  spirit,  in  the  garden  spot  of  English 
■Vgricuiture,  the  county  of  Norfolk,  is  the  con- 
version, by  the  most  judicious  means,  of  every 
thing  that  will  make  it,  into  manure — a  kindred 
spirit,  here,  would  do  as  much  good  for  us  as  any 
other  tiling  whatever. 

1  cannot  conclude  gentlemen,  this  ad- 
dress without  some  reoiark  on  the  times, 
as  they  regard  agricultural  people.  For 
those  who  are  out  of  d?!ijt,  they  are  well 
enough^increased  industry  and  economy  must 
tnd  will  make  some  coii'peiisation  for  diminu- 
tion in  the  price  of  their  produce,  iiut  in  the 
case  of  those  that  are  in  debt,  the  pressure  is 
^reat  and  severe  indeed.  Here  the  only  reme- 
dy that  seems  rationally  to  present  itself,  is  in 
part  the  same  as  in  the  former  case — increased 
industry,  witii  the  most  vigilant  economy,  may 
do  something  ;  but  to  do  enough,  they  must  be 
aided,  as  I  hope  and  trust  they  will,  by  the  mag- 
nanimous and  generous  sympathies  of  creditors, 
who  should  make  the  case  uf  their  debtors,  con- 
sidered relative  to  the  peculiarity  of  circum- 
stance in  wiiich  it  is  placed,  their  own,  and  ex- 
terid  to  it  tliat  liberal  indulgence,  which  both 
the  religion  and  the  morality  of  tlie  gospel  so 
strongly  inculcate. 

WM.  A.  DANGERFIELD. 

May  21,  1821. 


has 


of   the    o.ost   economical    and  eGicient   kind,  make  a  great  deal  of  maoure.     Sheep  suppi 
Here  geuUemeD,  let  me  congratulate  you,  on 'well  with  wheat  straw,  or  rye-straw  trodden; 


Mode  of  Fropagaiiiig  tlie  Cherokee  Rose, 
iinxa.  SiK. —  riie  cuttings  of  the   Cherokee 
Rose  you  were  so  kind  as  to  give  me  last  De- 
cember, I  put  into  the  side  of  a  Dank  of  earth 

-  ^    ,         ,       ,  I        .,  ,^,      ,  that  was  thrown  out  of  a  larse  hole — they  were 

As  cunnected. pretty  intimately,  with  mostthat     ,        ,        ,,  .,      .  i        „  i      i      .  .     ^ 

,  ..   ,K       -'.^  /'    .  placed  on  the  sout'.i   side,  and   about  one  foot 

IS  been  said,  ideeoi  it  proper  to  notice  an  .-trsu-  ,,     i„„  i    f,i,„i.,  k,,,. 

,     ,    ',      1  I       '        I.  ^      ,  '      auove  the  level  ot  the  lot,  bur 

ment,  which  tlie  tobacco  cultivator,  not  only  m' 

Prince  Geoige's,  butelsewhere,ha3  supported  i 
favor  of  an  almost  exclusive  culture  of  iiiat  plant; 
he  contends,  ''that  the   !»ft'e«tuai  demand 
ioreign  market,  for  the  best  -Haryland  tobacco, 
iisarssuch  a  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  iai>a 
Ci.pable  of  producing  it,  that  it      ust  not  on 
ever  pay  belter  than  any  other  produce,  bu 
command  a  very  ingh  price."    The  present  state 
of  things  as  to  price,  is  in  contradiction  to  this 
irgument,   and    every    day's    experience  will, 
iiost  probably,  hereafter  inform  us  of  lands,  in 
otiier  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  weii  as  in 
;>'.)uth    A  nenCi,  capable  of   pro-iucing  tobac- 
co as  well,  if  not  belter  suited  to  that  particular 
market  than  that  of  Maryland.     Having  prin- 
cipally noticed  the  immediate  anj  direct  advao- 
.  .g '6  of  stock,  let  me  say  a  word  or  t-.vo  on  tiit 
uraiui  subsequent  and  indirect  o.ie,tbe  manure, 
thai  all  sorts  of  si.ick  enable  us  to  make — .lO^-, 
when    well   suppliei!   iii   their  pi  ns   with  com 
talks  or  ryestraw,  tiie  oftal  of  two  piants  es 
pecially  adapted  to   the   lands  ot  our   count; , 


led  about  six  inches 
— and  laid  horizontally.  In  Alaich  1  exam- 
ined them  and  found  they  had  formed  good 
uuds — they  were  then  removed  to  a  bed  of  rich 
earth,  and  placed  two  inches  beneath  the  surface, 
no  part  being  nearer — they  have  now  shoots 
above  ground,  in  leaf,  with  roses  formed  on 
ciera* 

I'hey  appear  by  this  to  be  admirably  adapted 
for  transportation  and  to  form  hedges.  1  hope 
the  flowers  are  without  smell,  if  not  they  will 
ijrmg'a  great  enemy,  the   liose-iJug. 


V.  S. 


For  the  Ji:nen,cau  Fanner. 


CLOVER  SEED, 

How  to    Gatii  r.  Clean  and  tioiv.     CLOVER 

11. iV,  how  to  Cure. 
.VIr.  Skinnlr, 

In  answer  to  some  enquiries,  and  many  ob- 
servations, respecting  the  best  method  ol  sav- 
ing clover  seeu — I  wdl  state  wiiat  has  Oden  my 
practice,  and  1  have  had  some  experience  oa 
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VOL.  tIT, 


tlie  clover  crop,   having  cultivuleu  tluit  grass  on 
a  Iars;e  scale. 

Let  the  clover  intetidL-d  fnr  seed,  stand  un- 
til sufficiently  ripe,  then  have  it  mowed  in  the 
usual  way,  with  grass  scythes,  ami  i.ikeii  intn 
winriiw  as  fast  as  cut,  and  secure  it  in  stark,  in 
under  cover,  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  hefore 
lain  if  you  can.  Vou  may  stack  it  as  soon  a^ 
yiiu  please  :  it  will  not  injure  if  cut  ripe,  but  11 
you  sufi'er  it  to  lay  under  much  rain,  you  will 
lose  much  of  the  seed.  When  it  is  wanted  for 
u>p,  spread  it  on  the  treadiny;  iloor,  and  tread 
it  with  horses,  in  the  m^inner  we  tread  wheat — 
it  is  soon  done — separate  the  straw  from  the 
chaft'  and  seed,  and  heap  the  chatt'  on  in  a  py- 
ramidal form,  at  the  treading  Hoor,  if  you  have 
not  house  room,  to  be  used  as  may  be  necessary 
— it  will  remain  uninjured  by  the  weather  for  a 
long  time — the  rains  will  not  penetrate  thi 
heiip  if  the  surface  is  kept  smooth. 

I  would  prefer  sowing  the  seed  in  the  chaff— 
the  covering  of  iheseed  retains  moisture,  which 
causes  it  to  vegetate  quicker  than  the  clean 
seed. 

Many  farmers  make  use  of  boxes,  as  describ- 
ed in  the  Farmer,  and  other  agricultural  publi- 
cations, that  I  think,  must  be  a  tedious  method. 
Some  cut  the  ripe  clover  when  wet,  and  let  it 
remain  in  the  field  until  rotted,  and  lose  a  grea( 
proportion  of  the  seed.  And  Col.  Taylor,  in 
some  cases,  makes  old  women  collect  the  seed 
in  trays,  but  I  believe  cutting  it  with  scythes 
is  the  most  economical  method — I  have  saved 
considerable  quantities  in  that  way,  and  any 
farmer  may  save  his  seed  at  very  little  expense 
As  the  season  for  securing  the  clever  crop  is 
approachinit,  I  will  remark,  with  great  defer 
ence  to  those  who  have  had  more  experience, 
that  clover  hav  is  not  so  diflicult  to  secure,  a 
many  suppose  it  is — a  very  erroneous  practice 
has  prevailed,  of  spreading  and  turning  it,  ami 
exposing  a  thin  surface  to  the  sun,  until  all  its 
juices  were  extracted,  and  the  stem  deprived  of 
all  its  leaves.  But  necessity  is  the  mother  ol 
invention,  and  experience  teaches.  /  belifveU 
was  in  the  year  ls08,  1  had  a  very  large  crop  on 
Viand,  and  was  obliged  to  let  a  considerable 
proportion  lay  in  swarth,  and  not  scattered  — 
The  weather  was  favourable,  an  1  after  it  liail 
remained  a  day  and  a  half,  or  two  days,  in 
swarth,  it  was  raked  into  winrow  and  cocked. 
It  was  taken  from  the  field  without  being  open- 
ed again,  and  was  very  fine  well  cured  hay — 
and  1  have  generally,  ever  since,  pursued  the 
same  method,  unless  when  the  crop  was  very 
luxuriant, and  had  fallen — but  clover  which  will 
produce  from  ^me  to  two  tons  per  acre,  will 
cure  by  this  practice,  if  the  weather  should 
prove  favorable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  save  it  by 
any  method,  if  it  is  otherwise. 

if  this  management   will  answer  to    secure 
clover  bay,  I   need   not  add  that  Timothy  or 
Herd  grass,  can  be  more  readily  cured.     I  hav 
seldom,  since  1808,  spread  either  kinds  of  grass 
when  cut  at  a  proper  ti 'lie.  A. 

How  should  liitie  kilns  be  constructed  ? 

JS'^wbern,  JW  C.  AprU,  1621. 
John  S.  Skinnek,  E»q. 

Sir, — Agriculture,  the  parent  of  the  human 
race,  aud  the  first  of  arts,  needs  encourageuieni. 


It  supplies  us  with  food  and  ruinent — with  ne- 
cessaries and  luxuries,  but  not  gratuitously.  I' 
exacts  obedience  to  its  law^,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  a  supply  of  our  wants.     Its  justice 

s  beyond  suspicion,  for  all  the  indolent  and 
refractory  are  discarded  from  a  participation  in 

ts  bounties,  and  its  true  votaries  do  not  fail 
to  be  amply  rewarded.  It  is  not  only  juat,  but 
it  is  beneficent — f  »r  the  more  we  give  to  it,  the 
ore  do  we  receive  from  it.  Its  parishioners 
are  supplied  with  a  very  sparing  haiid. 

I  have  on  my  farm,  rock,  wich  I  convert 
into  lime  ;  but  the  kiln  in  which  it  is  burnt, 
from  its  construction,  leaves  a  residuum  un- 
buriit,  occasioning  a  loss  of  lojk,  labour  ami 
fuid.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  in  the  columns 
of  your  paper,  an  account  of  a  kiln  so  con- 
stiuctt'd  as  to  burn  all  the  rock  put  into  it,  as 
I  am  about  to  make  a  trial  of  lime  as  a  manure. 
Respectfully,  Your  Obedient  :5erv't. 

G.  W. 


For  the  Jimirican  Farmer. 

OZEA'J, 

jlnd  the  virtue  o/CaRUUI'S  in  curing  Ulcers. 
The  above  disease  as  a  liinb  of  scrophula,  af- 
fects the  glands  and  soft  bones  within  the  nose, 
and     produces  a  foetid    discharge    which  exco 


Extract  from  Fort  Osage,  \7th'jUarch,  l8.il. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  the  mercury  (in 
Fahrenheit's)  stood  at  eighty,  nearly  all  day. 
Yesterday  morning  at  eight,  it  was  down  to 
ihirty-tivo.  This  morning  at  nine,  it  is  at  thirty- 
three,  aud  snowing  very  fast.  Such  sudden 
changes  are  by  no  means  rare  here,  and  yet 
they  produce  no  sickness,  not  even  coramon 
colds.  Fort  Osage  is  in  Lut.  thirty-nine  degrees 
line  hours — t'hirtyfour  and  a  half  minutes. 


"Tmm  i^Mmmiu, 


BALMMOKE,    FRIDAY,    JUKE    8,    1821. 


PRICES  CURIiE\T. 


Ftoiir,  from  the  wag'ons,  S4—  '/Vii'.tfrc;/,  from  ditto, 
21  cents  per  t;allon,  exclusive  of  barrel,  27  cts.  do. 
including'  barrel— //avi  per  tu"  Sl*^  *  2U— .Vfraw,  %7 
a  8  per  ton—Wheat,  White  80  to  b3  cts.  p  b.  Red,  do. 
77  a  80  cts-  Coni,  white,  31  a  j2  cts  Yellow,  32  a  34. 
Oats,  23  a  25—Ili/e,  40  —Barlei/,  25  to  30  p.  bu.— Corf 
Fisli,  per  qiiMital,  wholesale  S3,  retail  ditto  g4— New- 
Enirlan.i  Btans  per  bushel,  gl  12^ — ditto  I'eas, 
7S  cents  —  Plaster  in  stone  S^  per  ton — do.  ground, 
gl  35  per  barrel,  3i  cents  per  bushel,  §8  per  ton — 
New  Orleans  Sugar  §9  to  12  50  — Muscovado  do.  ST 
50  to  9  2.5— American  irhitf  Lead,  §12  50— Ground, 
do.  ^13  a  14— Linseeil  Oil,  7o  cts — /•>a(/iers,  40  to  45 
cts  -  Potatoes,     per    bushel,    62J  to  ''5    cts— Sharl, 


iates  and  inlLimes  the  upper  lip.  It  is  amost|nevv,  ^6—frei-rings,^2  to  2  25,  declining— Fine  Salt 
severe  and  odious  alTlictiun,  and  is  more  com- 
mon to  young  females  with  light  hair  and  fair 
complexion.  The  author  of  this  paper  was 
called  to  a  young  lady  who  had  to  leave  her 
school.  Knowing  the  excellence  of  the  carrots 
in  changing  the  humors  of  ulcers,  he  prepared  a 
snuft'by  drying  carrots  before  the  fire,  till  they 
would  powder — by  the  use  of  this,  t!ie  young 
lady  got  rid  of  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
coiicommitaiits  iind  was  enabled  to  return  to 
school  in  a  short  time;  and  by  general  remedies, 
such  as  bark  and  steel,  muriate  of  lime,  and 
occasional  purging  when  the  inflammation  was 
more  considerable,  and  especially  alter  taking 
cold— she  got  rid  of  all  the  symptoms  for  eigh- 
teen months,  when  they  returned,  from  takiny^ 
cold  and  too  free  exposure  in  severe  weather. — 

1  he  same  remedies    were  applied    again    with 

oetter  success,  as  no  farther  disease  has  ensued 

■ilthnugh  three  years  have  since  elapsed.     This 

];aper  is    recoiiiiuended  to   the  attention  of  the 

Faculty. 

MKDICUS. 


HOW   TO   SUFPLr  PONDS    IVlfH  FISH. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  April,  take  the  root 
of  a  willow  which  has  grown  near  the  water,  and 
is  well  filled  with  fibres  :  shake  the  dirt  from  it 
and  tasten  it  to  a  stake,  in  a  river,  or  fish  pond  ; 
and  the  fish  will  assemble  around  the  root 
and  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  fihies — i 
a  few  clavs  afterwards,  take  the  root  fion 
the  river  or  pond,  and  remove  it  to  the  one  you 
wish  to  supply  with  fish,  plunging  it  about  a 
bmil's  breadth-    Oelow  the  surface  of  the  wat  -r. 

Five  days  after,  or  thereabouts,  you  will  per- 
ceive a  great  number  ol   little  fish. 

Take  care  you  do  not  leave  tlie  root  too  lon^ 
in  the  first  river  or  pond  for  tear  that  they  ma\ 
become  animated  and  detach  themselves  from 
the  rout.  <!•  S. 

I 


50  cents  per  bushels,— Ground  Alum  do.  50 — St. 
Lbes,  50 — Cadiz,  50  to  55 — Turks'  Island,  75 
cents  per  bushel— Live  Cattle,  5  to  g5  50  -Beef, 
10  cts— /lams,  10  to  12  cts — MidMmgs, — 
\^  c\<i— Butter,  20  to  25  cts-E^'-^s,  1 3i  cts-Chee^e, 
«  to  10  cts.pr  lb  —Tar,  §1  !iO—Turpentine,f,l  87ito 
"^fi;  Pitch,  82i;  Rosin,  common  Ij,  bright  do.  §3  per 
barrel, —  Varnish,  25  cts  —  Spirits  turpentine,  Si  cts  per 
^aX.-Cotton,  (good  Upland,)  14  a  15  cts. very  dull  — 
nice,  3  a  3i  cts. — ship  and  flooring  Plank,  §25  to  27 
—  Shingles,  best  6J,  toiJ7,com.$3  to  4J  p.  \t. 

No  change  in  the  price  of  Slaryland  Tobacco  since 
l^st  report.     A  few  hhds.  of  Virginia  Tobacco  sold  at 


A  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

JTMHE  subscriber  will  sell  the  farm  on  which  he  re- 
A  sides,  containing  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  acres  of  land.  The  whole  is  in  a  high 
state  of  improvement ;  the  soil  is  well  suited  to  to- 
bacco, wheat,  corn,  &c.  and  every  part  of  it  has  been 
improved  with  clover  ;  plaster  acts  powerfully 
on  it,  and  has  been  used  liberally.  The  buildings 
of  every  description  are  such  as  to  accommodate  a 
family  with  comfort  and  convenience. 

Hevvill  also  sell  a  FAIiVI  on  Elk-Ridge,  within 
ri.:jlit  miles  of  Baltimore,  and  containing  between  11 
and  1200  acres  of  Land.  The  place  has  many  advan- 
tages, would  be  well  calculated  for  a  grazing  farm, 
has  extensive  meadows  and  a  mill  seat  on  it,  would 
produce  tobacco  of  superior  quality.  It  abounds  in 
wood,  and  is  near  enough  to  the  water  to  make  it  of 
easy  carriage  to  Baltimore,  being  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  a  landing,  and  binding  on  the  Turnpike  Road 
to  Washington.  He  would  also  dispose  of  a  water 
LOT  and  WHARF,  in  Elk-Ridge  Landing,  the  most 
convenient  in  the  place.  Terms  made  liberal  by  ap- 
plication to  the  subscriber. 

D.   MURRW,  West  River. 


Printed  ever)  Friday  at  ^4  per  annum,  for.lOllN  S. 
SKlNNEit,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the 
N  W.  corner  of  iVIarket  and  Belvidere-streets,  Bal- 
timore, where  every  description  of  Book  and  Job  i 
PitlVTIXG  is  executed. — Orders  from  a  distance] 
for  Printing  and  Rinding,  with  proper  directions 
promptly  attended  to. 
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AGKirULTURE. 


jntlicr  substance  ;  as  sugar,  by  fiMmentation,  int<i 
iilcdhol.  or  acetic  aciil  ;  or  manure  intourain.  it 

lis  obvious,  that  the  elements  of  the  secontl  nuist 

.^PK•  Thinry  of  JJi^rirulturi;   in  uliicli  '/"'jnecessarilv  he  contained  in  the  first,  lor  if  they 

»7n^»r^  nf  Suih,  Crop:i   and  Manures  is  «'.v- 1  he  not.  the  transmutation  cannot   take  place.— 

,  ■     J  .     „..»,.,„•;.•«  ^  „,.,>i.„/,>P«  «i-c  PI.  This  will  render  it  evident  that  a  knowledge  ol 

pinu  i-u  ,  m>  I II  I  ^1    J  the   elements,  or  constituent*  of  Imdu's,  uhich 

plnded  :   and  the  applicatwn  of  bonef,  ^HP-  ^^^   intended   to  be  changed  into  e       -other  by 


Sim,  Lime,  Chalk  &;c.  is   detenninrd  on  sci- 

(]>tific  privciplpf,  by  \V.  Grisentiivvaite. 

CConcludedfrom  jVo.  X.  page  75. J 

CHAPTER  IV. 
0^"'  SPECTFIC 

Specific  Manures. — Perpetuation  of  Crops,  &c. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter,  which  I  am  now 
aliout  to  discuss,  has  nc-ver  yet  been  re2;sriled 
bv  practical  men,  with  any  reference  to  the  im- 
provement,  and  guidance  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions, and  yet  it  will  be  found  to  he  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  one  upon  which  the  suc- 
cess of  those  operations  depends,  and  with 
which,  therefore,  he  mus^  he  well  acquainted 
b€f(>re  he  can  expect  either  the  most  abundant, 
or  ronstant  n^turns. 

Asrriculture  mav  he  considered  to  be  a  sys- 
tem of  operations  ca'culated  to  convert  manure 
into  vesjetable  Trntfer.  V\  e  have  seen  tli;;t 
the  land,  or  soil,  perlorms  the  part  of  an  instru- 
ment in  the  process.  That  all  the  care  in  its 
preparation  is  (inlv  directed  to  assist  the  action 
of  the  manure;  that  water  is  a  mere  medium 
for  fonvevins  it  a*  nourishment  to  ph.nts,  and 
that  heat  facilitates  their  action  upon  it. 

This  view  of  the  business  of  agriculture  will 
open  to  us  many  objects  which  have  hitbertd  es- 
caped ot'servation,   because  the  nature  of  such 
business  has  never  been  properlv  understood. — 
What   is  done  spontaneously,  and  without  an" 
co-operation  of  man,  is  called  natural — what  i 
done  by  his  exertums,  is  called  artificial,  as  if 
the   same   laws  did  not  govern   both.     This  ha 
been  a  great  impeiliment  in  the  progress   of  sci- 
ence.    It  has  repressed  enquirv,  bv  pronounc 
iniri'  to  be  vain  ;  and  exertion  by  iJeclar  ng  its 
inefficii 

Untd  within  these  few  years  the  elements  of 
bodies  had  not  been  discovered.  The  nature 
of  compounds  was  but  little  investigated,  and 
the  transmutation  of  matter,  if  not  openly  ar- 
knovilrdged,  was  only  tacitly  denieil.  The 
sun  of  chemistry  has  at  length  arisen  above  nur 
liorizon.  and  has  dispersed  much  of  the  dark 
ness  of  former  ages,  ami  shed  an  illuiTunating 
rav  over  the  various  phaenomena  of  nature. — 
Elements  as  the  term  iinplies,  cannot  be  chang- 
ed into  each  other.  They  admit  of  no  altera- 
tion but  as  regards  magnitude,  and  figuie — 
Hence  when  one  substance  composed  of  certain 
elements  is  designed  to  be  transmuted  into  any 


this  peculiar  snlistance.  is  vrrv  remarkable. — 
S'h.Tt  the  fiiiliire  of  crops  lias  never  b"en  asciib- 
I'd  to  its  deficicncv,  is  still  more  wonderful. — 
What  has  been  advanced  concerning  manur  ■- 
in  general,  may  alVmd  some  explanation  of  tb 
rause  of  this  neglect,  'ihe  process  of  vegef.i 
tlon,  and  the  constituents  of  vegetables,  are  mi' 
known  to  the  practical  far:  itr,  because  liey 
have  been  difiicult  to  ascertain  :  and  the,  nature 
of  his  manure  is  involved  in  the  s-ame  obscurity. 
He  supijV|*es  it  to  contain  every  tiling  needed 
for  evecv  crop. 

That  the  gluten  of  wheat  flour  miy  always  he 
present,  it  is  necessarv  that  a  rjiriantity  of  ani- 
mal substance  s'"ould  exist  in  tne  manure  ap- 
plied to  the  land,  where  the  wheat  crop  is  in- 
tended to  be  raised.  That  a  certain  portion  of 
such  animal  substance  is  applied,  is  proved  from 
the  fact  of  gluten  being  alwavs  found  to  exist  in 
that  grain — but,  it  is  higldy  probable,  that  th» 
quant'ty  is  not  alw  lys  sufficient  :  and  if  not  suffi- 
cient, the  crop  will  be  defective  either  in  quali- 
ty or  quantity.  If  we  pursue  our  investigilions 
a  step  farther  than  we  have  done,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  phosphate  of  lime  is  as  constant  a 
constituent  of  wheat  fiour  as  gluten  itself.  Phos- 
phate of  lime,  therefore,  is  as  much  needed  for 
the  production  of  a  crop  of  wheat  as  the  sub- 
stances which  supply  the  staroli  and  gluten.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  phosphate  of 
lime,  is  soluble  in  no  known  fluid,  except  thro' 
the  mediun  of  an  animal  substance,  ii=  gelatine, 
&c.  and  consequentiv  the  same  animal  substan- 
ces  which  furnish  the   elements  of  the  gluten. 

n  also  furnish  a  medium  for  tlie  plinsphate  of 
lime  ;  which  appears  to  be  equally  indispensi- 
ble  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  grain  of  vvlieat. 
It  not  only  furnish 'S  a  mediutn,  but  generally  a 
quantity  of  the  p'.iosphate  itself. 

The  only  substance  now  employed  for  the 
production  of  gluten,  is  the  urine  of  stock — 
the  alvine  escrementitious  matter  having  been 
proved  to  contain  little  or  no  nitrogen — this 
urine  is  applied  either  by  folding,  oi-  mixed  with 
'he  farm  yard  manure — in  both  of  which  situa- 
tions,, it  is  cunsantlj  forming  auiinoiiia,  which 
is  dissipated;  so  that  a  very  iocoiisiderablo 
part  of  the  whole  is  retained  to  answer  ll.e 
piirposcs  of  vegetation.  I  have  already  allu- 
ded to  the  practice  adopted  in  Flanders,  of 
saving  it,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  same 
practice  will  soon  become  general  in  this  coun- 

t'-y-  .     .     ., 

When  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  any  of  the  animal  substances, 
accidentally  present  in  farm  yard  manure,  it 
still  remains  a  question,  whether  there  be  a 
sufficiency  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  U>  he 
applied.  That  there  is  not  always  a  sufficiency 
of  some  kinds  of  manure  is  obvious  from  the 
immense  quantities  of  oil-cake  which  are  em- 
ployed as  manure.     Oil-rake,  although  a  very 


certain  processes,  should  be  previt  ,y.fiosses- 
ed  in  order  that  the  processes  mnj  oe  conduct- 
ed with  a  probability  of  sugi  ;ss.  We  are 
therefore  led  to  enquire  jtito'  he  nature  of  cer- 
tain crops,  and  to  consider,  whether  their  pecu- 
ar  elements  be  proviu^id  for,  in  the  manure  as 
it  is  now  prepared  by  agriculturists.  If  they  be 
mt,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  failure 
of  manv  crops  mav  be  referred  to  the  deficiency 
f  certain  elements  in  Ihe  manure. 

If  all  crops  were  composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, this  discrimination  would  not  be  needed 
nd  upon  such  a  supposition  the  practices  of 
husbandry  have  been  uniformly  conducted,  au  ' 
are  now  conducted;  with  what  disadvantage 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 

To  illustrate  the  preceding  reasoning,  the 
v.'heat  crop  may  be  selected  with  considerable 
advantage,  as  it  is  that  which  is  not  only  the 
most  important  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  but 
because  the  presence  of  particular  substances  in 
it  are  better  knowD,  and  more  generally  ac 
knowledged.  If  we  examine  the  straw  of  wheat, 
we  shill  find  it  composed  of  what  may  be  con 
sidered  cimimon  vegetable  matter,  or  matter 
composed  of  nxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
with  a  sm  ill  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime — so, 
also,  if  we  examine  the  co  tituents  of  the 
grain,  we  shall  find  them  distinguished  into 
starch,  and  gluten  ;  and  if  we  carry  our  re- 
searches still  further,  we  shall  find  that  the  ele 
ments  of  the  star:h  are  precisely  the  same  with 
the  elements  of  common  vegetable  matters 
hut  the  elements  of  the  gluten  will  be  found 
analogous  to  those  nf  animals  ;  or  in  addition 
to  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  there  will  be 
found  nitrogen-  Tne  production  of  this  nitro- 
gen as  has  been  already  observed,  cannot  b„- 
eflerted  by  mere  common  vegetable  matter, 
and.  therefore,  the  manure  eoiployed  m  the  pro- 
duction iif  the  straw  ai.d  starch,  could  not  pro- 
duce the  giutcn  also.  This  is  a  fact  which  has 
never,  I  bi-lieve,  been  attended  to,  either  by 
writers  on  the  theory,  or  men  engageil  in  the 
practice  of  Agriculture.  If  the  presence  of 
'jluten  were  accidental,  or  the  value  of  the  Hour 
did  not  depend  on  it,  then  little  care  need  be 
'aken  to  provide  for  its  formation  ;  but  as  it  is 
ricjuired  to  be  constantly  present,  and  the  value 
of  the  Hour  does  essentially  depend  on  it,  there- 
fore a  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  it.  In 
quantity  it  is  not  incoiisiderabte,  but  composes 
nearly  one  third  part  of  the  grain.  That  the 
operations  of  husbandry,  as  regard  wheat, 
should  be  conducted   without  any  reterence  to 'excellent  substance  for  such  a  purpose,  can  fur- 
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ni-^li  iitUo  e!se  tliaii  iidurmhmeiit  lo  the  stravv. 
niid  starch  nf  the  wheat  crop.  It  cannot  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  gluten  :  and  <j,\n*i'> 
as  has  hpen  observed,  composes  one  third  pai' 
of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  whole  crop.  '!  lii- 
important  particular  therefure  should  certamlv 
he  ascertained.  'I'liat  enquiry  has  found  a  de- 
ficiency in  snimnl  matters  may  be  inferred  froii 
the  application  oi  bones  &c. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  a  point  in 
practical  husbandry  at  once  now  and  interest- 
ing. It  is  tiiat  of  the  specific,  peculi.-tr  ii«e  ol 
animal  matter  to  the  wheat  crop  ;  a  peculiarH} 
with  which  agriculturists  iiave  be^n  so  little  ac- 
quainted, that  bones  &c.  have  been  hig;hiy  re- 
commended for  gra-s,  or  pasture  lanils.  To 
discover  the  injudiciousne-s  of  applying;  such 
substances  to  crops  indiscriinimitely.  it  \(itl  be 
necessary  to  become  acfjuainted  \\itli  the  fact, 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  grain  except  vihea', 
raised  artificially  for  the  purposes  of  mnn.  or 
cattle,  th;it  contains  any  notable  r|uantity  of 
any  substance  analogous  toilint  of  iinioials. — 
Hence  when  hones  &.c.  arc  used  on  jra-s  lands. 
or  for  the  barley  crop  Steal  I  the  nitrogen,  with 
so  mucli  hydro'ijen,  and  jn-obably  carbonic  acid 
gas,  as  is  sutlicient  to  form  a  subcarboiiate  o( 
ammonia,  will  be  eiitlrolv  lost.  If  bones  be  the 
animal  matter  employed,  every  one  hutidred 
pounds  weight  will  yield  about  fifty  pounds  o( 
solid  gelatine,  of  which  twenty  pounds,  at  least. 
will  be  thus  wasted,  or  two  fiftlis  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  the  bi>ne.  IT  instead  of  being  em 
ployed  for  tjrass  &c.  they  had  been  used  foi 
■wheat,  all  this  might  probably  iiave  been  saved 
This  is  not  mere  opinion — its  truth  is  obvious 
to  every  one  conversant  with  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  bones  and  grass. 

I  have,  mentioned  already,  that  phosphate  of 
lime  C(miposes  a  part  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  and 
that  phosphate  of  lime  is  supplied  by  animal 
substances.  Bones  furnish  an  abundance  of  it 
That  this  constituent  of  the  wheat  crop,  as  wcli 
as  several  other  constituents  of  dilferent  crops, 
should  not  bs  disrejiarded  altogether,  although 
they  form  very  minute  proportions  ot  those 
crops,  must  appear  reasonable  to  every  one 
who  knows,  that,  in  their  selections,  there  is 
exercised  a  constant  discrimination,  'I'liat 
wheat  alirai/s  takes  up  phosphate  of  lime  is  a 
proof  scarcely  needing  further  evidence,  that 
it  answers  some  useful,  and  perhaps  indispen- 
sible  purpose  in  the  grain.  It  does  not  exist  in 
the  straw  ;  and  barley,  or  oats,  or  clover,  grown 
on  the  same  land,  at  the  same  lime  witli  the 
wheat,  take  up  no  ponion  of  it  whatever. 

If  there  had  not  existed  this  constancy  in  the 
selection  of  purticular  substances — if  phosphat; 
of  lime  had  sometimes  been  taken  up  by  barley, 
or  clover  ;  and  sulphate  of  lime  had  been  (:juiid 
in  wl.eat  :  then  we  might  have  concluded,  tiiat 
the  whole  was  accidental,  and  being  accidental, 
that  they  assisted  in  no  way  whatever  the  lor- 
mation  of  oifier parts  of  gram,  nor  contributed  to 
promote  the  general  economy  of  the  vegetable. 
They  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  perfor- 
mance ot  certain  uses  by  these  substances,  mu.'jt 
depart  fiom  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  philo- 
sophy has  long  countenanced,  and  which  we 
must  hereafter  employ,  whenever  we  are  anx- 
ious to  explore  the  causes  of  physical  effects. 


As  htf'e  a'lention  h  ;s  hitiierto  he^'ii  paid: 
iies'>  saline  boilies  as  they  reg.ird  thi-  proc--: 
,(■  vegetation,  and  much  less  as  they  respect  ''n- 
loeraiions  orbusbaiidry,  1  have,  for  t^e  sake  oi 
listinrtion.  called  them  specific  manures  ;  ani 
the  gluteii  of  wheat,  a  specific  vegetable  mutter. 
Hereafter,  wlien  a  more  complete  anilysis  ol 
vetretables  shall  he  made,  it  is  probable,  that  ;i 
nomenclature,  founded  on  these  specific  sub- 
stances, ni.iy.  at  lea-it,  classify,  if  not  particu- 
larize, every  kind  of  plant. 

If  we  turn  our  .sitention  from  the  wheat  to 
the  barley  crop,  we  shall  find  fresh  e-vidence 
to  confirm  the  opinion  of  specific  saline  sub- 
stances being  present  in  particular  plants.  !ii 
the  latt^  of  these  grains,  instead  of  phosphate 
of  liniP,"t)ier*' is  always  found  a  small  quanti 
ty  (d'l  iiher-nitrate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  pota.ssa 
(salt-petre)  x**^-"*^"  ^'^^  '"''V  conclude,  ih  if 
those  salts  sho'iM'!'.,  bft  present  in  the  soil  where 
oarley  is  to  be  growiu  Whether  they  be  or 
not,  the  farmer,  at  pre.«grft;  is  entirely  i'^norant. 
These  salts,  though  spontaneously  produced  b« 
tiature  in  many  situations,  still  require  the  pie- 
sence  of  certain  substances  for  their  pL-oduction 
—several  of  v\hichit  is  as  improbable  should 
be  accidentally  furnished,  as  the  salt  itself. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  if  this  salt  be  found 
ever  so  necessaiy  to  the  barley  crop,  yet  its 
expensiveness  will  preclude  the  possibility  ot 
its  being  used.  This  is  erroneous.  Although 
sait-petre,  if  required  in  large  quantities  as  a 
manure,  would  be  too  expensive,  yet  in  the 
([uantity  actually  wanted,  its  price  is  an  object 
of  little  consideration.  The  simple  process  ot 
steeping  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  it,  would 
probably,  be  sufiicient — for  which  purpose  a  tew 
pounds'would  suffice  for  an  acre  of  land. 

What  has  been  just  advanced  concerning 
the  necessity  of  particular  saline  bodies  to  the 
wheat  and  barley  croos,  may  be  further  exteiid- 
I'd  to  other  crops,  and  tbus  add  fresh  evidence 
to  support  the  conclusions  already  drawn. 

It  is  well  known,  that  bean  straw  always 
yields,  on  incineration,  a  large  quantity  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash  ;  but  whether  the  subcar- 
bonate  exist  in  the  straw,  or  be  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  sulphate,  or  other  silt?  ol 
potassa,  lias  never  been  determined.  To  de- 
termine which  of  these  is  present  in  the  entire 
vei'-etable,  \\'ould  be  to  furnish  information  con- 
erning  tlie  means  of  rendering  that  crop  more 
aiiiiormly  successful  than  it  now  is.  (Jan  pre- 
judice so  far  operate  on  the  mind  as  to  make 
It  discountenance  the  belief,  that  some  parlicu 
lar  salt  is  possessed  of  certain  properties  capa- 
ble ol'  assisting  the  growth  of  the  bean  f  It  it 
can,  then  the  sauie  prejudice  may  reject  the 
ehef  that  soda  is  necessary  to  the  Uile,  and 
sulphur  to  the  hair,  and  iron  to  the  blood  ol  ii 
iiials.  'i'he  quantities  are  alike  miiuile,  and 
(heir  presence  probably  alike  indispensable.— 
A  deficiency  of  these  in  animals  would  be  lol 
lowed  by  disease,  and,  perhaps,  death;  and, 
most  likely,  llit  same  consequences  would  at 
lend  the  want  of  particular  saline  bodies  in 
i.lants. 

In  the  pea  crop  has  been  discovered  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  superoxalate  of  lime,  and 
lius,  as  we  pursue  our  researcbes,  wc  still  tino 
aiscnmiucttion    keeping   an  equal  pace.     The 


osj)  ,ate  of  lime,  nor  the  nitrate  of  soda  t^r 
)"t  issa.  h  s  a  universal  use  pertaining  to  it. 
\"t<p\  ar.-  needed  for  particular  veiefahles,  btit 
iiiwever  they  inav  promote  t'le  growth  of  wheat 
ir  barley,  can  alVord  no  assistance  to  the  pea. 
The  pea  demands  the  superoxalate  of  lime. 

.\s  the  n\alic  acid  is  seldom  found  in  large 
piaiitities  in  a  state  of  nature,  so  as  to  be  ap- 
ilied  as  a  manure,  it  is  probable  that  the  pea 
iilant  has  the  powr  of  forming  it.  This  is  ren- 
ei-ed  still  more  probaiile  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  oxalic  acid  is  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  common  vegetable  matter,  n  imely, 
xygen,  hydrogen,  and  caihon.  It  m.iy,  per- 
aps,  he  urged,  that  si  niUr  formations  may 
take  place  in  other  salts,  and  thus  render  the 
ittentiori  of  the  agriculturist  to  these  objects 
altogether  unnecessary.  But  such  a  conclu- 
-ion  will  not  be  warranted  by  this  example. 
We  every  where  find  a  sufficiency  of  the  ele- 
metits  of  vegetables;  and  to  vary  the  pronor- 
fions  of  t'lose  elements  is  to  compose  a  class  of 
bodies  very  comprehensive  in  their  nature. 
—  All  vegetables  and  vei^eta^de  pr.alucts, 
imongst  which  aretjums,  resins,  starch.  &c.  to- 
getlier  with  the  changes  which  they  are  liable 
undergo,  are  iniluded  umler  them.  But> 
what  have  been  called  mineral  acids,  are  pro- 
lucts  of  a  pectiliar  kind,  and  from  the  strong 
afliriity  subsisting  between  their  elements,  are 
(loin  found  in  those  elements.  It  i-.  even  a 
rare  instance  that  the  acids  .ire  discovered  un- 
combieed  with  other  bodies.  Sulplutr  is  not 
ten  found,  except  in  the  neiglibouthoud  of 
dcanoes;  and  phosphorus  was  never  found  in 
a  natural  state.  It  could  not  even  continue  to 
exist  were  it  actually  produced,  if  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  These  observations  will,  there- 
fore, completely  remove  all  doubt  respecting 
tbe  necessary,  previous  existence  of  the  mine- 
ral acids,  and  the  salts  composed  of  them  and 
bases,  as  they  are  commonly  detected  in  vege- 
taliles.  Tiiey  must  convince  us  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  supplying  plants  with  them  ready  formed 
— or  witii  their  elements,  where  a  spontaneous 
eneration  of  them  can  be  effected. 
Having  shown  that  in  the  principal  grain 
crops  which  interest  the  agriculturist,  there  ex- 
ists a  particular  saline  substance,  peculiar  to 
•ach,  so.  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  grasses, 
ind  turnips,  we  shall  still  find  the  same  dis- 
criminalion . 

San-foin,  clover,  and  lucern,  have  long  been 
known  tii  contain  a  notable  {|uantity  of  gypsum 
(sulphate  of  lime;)  but  such  knowledge,  very 
strange  to  relate,  never  led  to  the  adoption  of 
g\psum  as  a  manure,  for  those  crops,  any  more 
tliaii  that  of  phosphate  of  lime  for  wheat,  or  ni- 
ir-ite  of  soda,  or  potassa  for  barley.  It  is  true 
that  gypsum  has  been  long,  and  in  various  pla- 
ces, recommended  us  a  manure,  l.ut  its  uses  not 
being  uiulerstood,  it  was  recommended  without 
i;iiy  retVrence  to  crop,  or  indeed  to  tbe  accom- 
plishment of  any  fixed  object.  It  has  been  highly- 
extolled  in  ,\merica,  but  for  what  purposes,  anil 
upon  wliat  principle,  does  not  appear  to  be  e-t- 
plaineil.  It  has  been  applied  to  croDs  of  every 
description,  and  if  it  were  used  with  any  view 
..  liatever,  it  was  that  of  improving,  what  is  vul- 
garly understood,  by  the  soil.  In  this  indefi- 
nite manner  it  was  recommended  at  Holkham, 
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at  the  ^!leep-s!leaI■iIls:  t)f  1818,  aiui,  in  conn' 
quence  of  that  recoinniemlulion,  it  was  put  up- 
on land  where  wUe.'.t  was  to  be  giuvvn,  as  wcli 
as  that  where  san-fuin.  clover  &,c.  were  to  he 
produced.  It  was  consiilercd  as  a  calrarcoii- 
substance;  and,  even  lately,  doubts  ol  its  :nl 
vantages  on  soils  containing;  much  (.ulcareou- 
matter,  have  been  entertained. 

These  vague,  and  unscientific  notions  I  en- 
deavoured to  coriect  at  the  shorpshcarin;;  ol 
18lP.  and  afterwards,  in  a  coimnunicalion  to 
the  F"armers'  Journal.  Thus,  althout;li  1  was 
not  the  first  to  recommend  the  use  uf  uypsuni  ; 
for  its  use  had  been  recommended  more  than 
half  a  century  prior  to  the  slicepshearin»  ol 
1818,  still  I  believe,  its  particular  application. 
had  never  before  been  accurately  defined.  That 
this  statement  is  orrcct,  will  appear  evident 
from  the  lollowing  extracts  from  my  communi- 
cation to  the  FaiiiKM-!,'  .Journal,  dated  Septem- 
ber (he  2()th,  18IS  Alluding  to  its  recommen- 
dation at  Molkliam,  I  observed,  that  '•  it  wa* 
considered  as  a  ^eni'ral  melioratur  of  the  soil, 
without  any  relerence  to  the  particular  crop> 
to  be  raised  on  it.  It  was  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stance merely  calculated  to  alter  the  texture 
of  the  land,  an  eifect  which  I  would  call  me- 
chanical, to  contradistit!^,uish  it  from  that  ol 
manure,  which  is  really  physical.  That  it 
might  be  useful  in  particular  situations  when 
employed  with  such  an  intention,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  ;  but  its  uses  would  not  be  greatei 
than  those  of  common  chalk,  and  not  nearly  so 
permanent,  on  account  of  its  solubility.  Being 
considered  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  very  like- 
ly, that,  under  a  variety  ol  circumstances,  a 
variety  of  results  would  be  observed,  and  it 
would  meet  with  approval,  or  leproliation,  ac- 
cording as  the  object  of  the  agriculturist,  who 
employed  it.  was  pi  onioted,  or  defeated.  Had 
its  nature  been  well  understood,  and  its  uses 
been  known  iu  the  economy  of  particular 
plants,  it  would,  a  priuri.  have  been  evidtnt 
when  it  wouliJ,  probabiy,  have  led  to  beneli.ial 
results,  and  when  it  would,  as  pi-oba'dy,  li,.'i  l 
answertd  no  good  purpose.  Neither  win  at. 
nur  barley,  nor  uuU  S^c.  would  derive  any  ad- 
vantage Ironi  its  use,  as  it  lorins  no  nec''bsar\ 
cnnstiiuent  of  those  grams,  but  clover,  lucern 
&.C.  would  in  the  luxuriance  ol  tlieir  crop;,  have 
borne  ample  testimony  in  its  behalf,  i  liese 
plants  reijuire  gypsum  lur  healthy  vegetation. 
lor  the  assimuUliuii  ol  manures  to  theii  oun 
peculiar  nature,  or  the  developement  of  some  o! 
their  distinctive  cliaracter»."  Ib.at  thi^  vuu 
of  the  use  of  gypsum  was  not  then,  nor  fur  so.iie 
time  atterw.iros  uiiderstund,  1  shall  prove  bv 
^•joti."g  a  passage  from  a  letur  to  the  e  litor  (il 
the  hum. eis' Journal,  puitli-lud  several  weeks 
later  tlian  the  extract  aireidy  given.  Speak  i  a 
ol  the  uses  of  g>psum  as  lecommended  ai 
Jiolkbam,  he  says  "1  am  soriy  lo  remarK,  tha. 
all  the  intoiiiialiun  1  have  since  been  able  to 
Collect,  goes  to  r'prtss  the  hopes  which  were  at 
that  time  iiidulgeii." 

Ihe  evidLiu  advantages  resulting  from  its 
use  are  such,  as  will,  no  douijl,  ijniig  that  sub- 
stance into  general  request.  It  is  some  what 
remarkable,  that,  m  Flanders,  a  kind  of  asuo 
is  employed  wilh  s;reat  success  as  maiiuie  toi 
the  ciovei  crop  ;  and    which  by  aQalysis,  havt 


lieen  found  to  contain  about  ti\elve  percent  ol 
i;ypsum. 

It  has  been  said  that  calcined  irvpsuin  lose'- 
all  the  efficient  [iroperties  which  belonged  to  ii 
In'fore  it  is  calcined,  hut  such  is  entirely  a  mis- 
take ;  if  by  calcination  is  understood  a  mere 
exposure  to  heat,  however  great.  It  it  be  pre- 
viously mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
then  calcined,  it  will  undergo  a  paitial  decom- 
|)osition,  and  lorm  a  sulphuret  of  lime;  or,  il 
ibe  beat  be  sufliciently  intense,  and  long  con- 
linueil.a  caustic  lime  will  be  obtained,  possess- 
ed of  the  same  properties  as  caustic  lime  pro- 
duce<l  from  the  comnum  limestone. 

1  he  mention  of  sulphuret  of  lime  will  serve, 
with  mucn  propriety,  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  the  turnip  crop.  If  we  examine  a  turnip 
chemically,  we  shall  always  find  a  considerable 
[uaiitity  of  a  hydrosulpiiuret,  or  ;t  hydro- 
;uretted  sulphuret,  substances  not  discove- 
rable in  any  of  tlje  crops  heretofore  con- 
sidered, and,  therefore,  constituting  (he  speci- 
(ic  saline  substance  of  the  turnip.  Its  produc- 
tion has  never  been  regarded,  and  consequent- 
ly its  explanation  has  not  been  attempted.  Sul- 
phur is  known  to  exist  in  albuemen  ;  and  albu- 
men exists  in  almost  all  animal  liuids  ;  and,  in 
a  coaj;ul,i.ted  state,  in  most  of  the  solids;  at 
least  hair,  the  nails,  &c.  contain  a  very  great 
quantity  ol  it.  From  the  former,  it  is  probable, 
is  furnished  all  which  is  found  in  the  manure  ol 
the  Agriculturist.  Lately  the  practice  of  par- 
ing salt  marshes,  and  burning  the  sod,  has  been 
much  recommended  as  providing  a  quantity  of 
excellent  manure  for  the  turnip  crop.  It  is  not 
diliicult  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  sucl 
manure  accomplishes  such  beneficial  eS'ects. — 
The  sod  o(  marshes  which  is  occas^ionally  co- 
vered by  the  sea,  is  impregnated  with  a  variety 
ol  salts,  amongst  which  are  some  sulph.ites  ; 
probably  of  lime  ami  soda.  These,  by  com- 
bustion, are  converted  into  sulphurets  ;  and 
sulphurets  uheii  brou2:bt  into  contact  with  wa- 
ter, evolve  sulphurelted  hydrogen  gas.  the  very 
subslance  wliicli  1  have  oijserved  to  be  constant- 
ly present  in  turnips;  and  whose  presence,  ac- 
Loriliiig  to  the  reasoning  hitherto  pursuid,  is 
probably  necessary  for  the  successful  growth  ot 
that  vegetable. 

Ihe  uncertainly  of  obtaining  the  requisite 
(|uantity  of  sulphuret,  by  this  process,  renders 
it  desirable  tliac  some  one  more  determinat.' 
should  be  lound.  and  such  is  immediately  oil'er- 
ed  us  in  tlie  sulpUate  of  li  t,e,  (g}psuiii  )  It 
gypsum,  as  has  been  stated,  be  mixed  with  car- 
bjii,  ^common  coals  will  answer,)  and  be  then 
exposed  to  a  considerable  heat,  the  sulphuric 
aciil  ot  the  suljjhaie  will  be  decomposed,  and  a 
sulphuiet  i)e  formeil,  which  may  then  be  gruun  ., 
and  ajiplied  as  a  top  dressing  to  tiie  turnip  crop, 
wiiere  it  will,  most  probably,  efl'ect  greater  ad- 
vantages, tiijii  are  now  produced  by  the  ashes 
ol  sea  marshes. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  caution  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  try  the  efiicacy  ol  this  sub- 
sMoce,  a;;auisc  carrying  llie  process  of  calciiia- 
lion  too  tar,  uiiicii  would  complet.-iy  deleat  tliv 
,iur)iose  intended.  In  uider  to  ascertain  wlie- 
iiier  it  have,  or  have  not  bee»cariied  too  lar,  ,i| 

till  quantity  ol   ilie   sulphuret  oblaintd,  ma, 


of  any  acid  ma  .  be  added  lu  it.  Il  '.lU-  iti.  i.n- 
.)i)sition  has  been  well  coiiilucted,  the  addi'ion 
d"  the  acid  will  extricate  a  considerable  quantt- 
'y  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  may  be 
readily  recognized  by  its  fetid  smell  ;  it  resem- 
iling  that  of  the  Harrovvgate  water. 

Thus  tl'.en  has  been  established  the  existence 
of  specific  saline  substances  in  a  great  variety 
'if  crops;  all  of  which  are  particularly  interest- 
ing to  the  practical  Agriculturist.  It  would  be 
needless  to  lecapitulate  the  evidence  which  has 
been  advanced  to  prove  the  essential  services 
performed  by  those  substances.  They  vrbo 
doubt  the  utility  of  the  general  and  constant 
operations  of  nature  ;  who  can  attach  to  obvious 
discrimination,  nothing  of  design,  will  continue 
sceptical  in  spite  of  proofs  however  demonstra- 
tive. It  is  highly  probable,  tiiat  if  our  enquiries 
were  directed  to  other  vegetables,  that  we 
should  discover  the  same  discrimination.  I  do 
not  mean  that  every  particular  kind  of  plant 
■vould  be  found  to  possess  a  peculiar  kind  of 
saline  substance.  It  is  probable  that  there  are 
classes  of  plants  which  are  benefitted  by  the 
same  salt.  The  acciuisition  of  such  knowledge 
would  not  only  gratify  the  curious,  but  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  practical  farmer. 

The  information  derived  from  the  preceding 
tact.-,  leads  to  a  conclusion  which  is  of  the 
higliest  importance  as  well  as  of  the  greatest 
novelty  ;  namely,  the  perpetuation  of  any  one 
crop  on  the  same  land,  fur  any  number  of  suc- 
cessive seasons,  ihe  reason  why  a  change  of 
cropping  has  been  generally  adopted,  certainly 
did  not  arise  out  ot  any  a  priori  anticipations 
ol  the  mind,  that  the  land  would  tire  of  one 
kind  ol  grain.  There  would  exist  nothing  ap- 
parent to  justify  such  a  conclusion  ;  it  must, 
twcrelore,  have  resulted  from  experience.  Vir- 
i'inias  said  "  mutatis  requiescunt  f^eiibus  arva'' 
and  in  another  passage,  wnat  is  nearly  to  the 
same  etiect, 

Hic  segetcs,  illic  veniunt  I'elicius  uvoe  : 
Arborei  tkius  alibi,  atque  injussa  virescunt 
liramin.i." 

It  IS  probable  that  this  change  of  cropping  is 

eiidered  necessary  from  the  exhaustion  of  those 

pecific,  saline  substances  which  existed  in  the 

oil  in  sufficient   quantity  for  one  cp  p,  but  not 

for  more.     Can  any  other  reason  be  assigned, 

why  a  piece  of  land  winch  this  year  has  grown 

.1  particular  grain,  should    not  be  able   to  grow 

the  same  grain  next  year,  and   so  on,   without 

any  alteration  in  the  gram,  or  deficiency  in  the 

ciop,    more  than   may   be   occasioned    by   the 

ariation  ol  seasons  i  None.  If  a  piece  of  land 

^iiicli  has  jusi  proiiuced  a  crop  of  wheat,  could 

ave  restored   to  it  all  that  tiie   wheat  crop  has 

abstracted  from  it,  there  can  be  no  douut,  but 

mat  the    land    would   grovr   as   good  a   crop  ot 

wheat  the  next  season,  as  it  did  the  former.— 

.V  liy  siiould    It  not.''     its  condition  and   cipa- 

iiiiities,  are  the   same,      i'o  ascribe  choice  and 

aiscriminaUon  to  land,  is  to  tritie   willi  our  un- 

lerstaiidiiigs.    Why  then  has  experience  shown 

be  supeiiority  of  cnaMg;ng   the  kind  of  grain, 

iver  tiidC  of  continuing  to  crop  the  same  land 

>vitli  tlie  same  Kind. 

lo  tins  It   may  be  answered,  that  whilst  the 
usiiiess  oi    Agriculture    was   cumlucteu   wide* 


oe  dissolved  la  a  glass  ot  water,  ami  a  lew  drop.-  pcadeutiy  uf  principle,  mere  was  no  otber.and 
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rertaiuly  no  better  gmile,  than  experience. — 
Hence  the  failure  of  crops,  when  repeated  too 
often  in  succession,  sugajested  the  expediency  of 
uhani;e.  \nd  a  change  being  found  to  suc- 
ceed, it  became  a  masitn  to  guide  the  operation 
of  the  Fanner,  who  has  continued  to  respect  if 
to  the  present  hour,  l-et  us  consider  the  causs 
of  failure.  Suppose  wheat  had  been  the  grain 
the  farmer  had  wished  to  perpetuate  on  a  piece 
of  land,  we  know,  from  what  has  already  been 
advanced,  that  wheat  requires  a  large  quantity 
of  animal  manure,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  but,  it  is  probable,  that  after 
one  crop  bad  been  raised  on  such  land,  almost 
all  the  animal  manure,  and  piiosphate  of  lime 
•would  he  consumed,  so  that  th-  next  crop  would 
have  no  source,  or  not  a  sufficient  one,  for  the 
production  of  its  gluten  ;  and,  consequently, 
for  one  third  of  the  crop,  there  would  be  no 
provision.  Can  there  now  rciiain  any  doutit 
of  the  cause  that  prevents  a  repetition  of  the 
same  grain  ?  Had  the  eleoienis  of  gluten,  and 
the  phosphate  ol  lime,  taken  up  by  the  former 
crop,  been  restored  to  the  land,  there  is  lo  ques- 
tion hut  that  the  wheat  crop  would  have  suc- 
ceeded the  second  year,  as  well  as  the  first. — 
This  would  also  be  the  case  with  barley,  clover, 
san-foin,  &c.  No  one  will  dare  to  dispute  the 
variety  of  these  conclusuiiis,  who  has  seen  the 
efl'ects  of  gypsum  at  Holkham;  and  what  is 
true  of  one,  is  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  true  ot 
all. 

As  I  have  once  been  misunderstood  to  imply, 
that  this  capability  of  perpetuating  one  ciop, 
must  necessarily  lead  to  the  exclusive  growth  of 
one  kind  of  grain,  I  shall  here  observe,  that 
such  a  conclusion  by  no  means  follows  the  rea- 
sonings here  employed.  i)ne  piece  of  land 
might,  and  probably  with  great  convenience,  if 
not  advantage,  would  be  confined  to  one  crop  ; 
but  such  a  crop  need  not  monojiolize  all  the 
land.  It  is  true  that  a  perfect  ac(iuaintance 
with  these  specific  suSjstances,  might  enable  the 
farmer  to  raise  more  frequently  particular 
crops  than  hitherto  lie  has  been  accustomed  to 
do.  

CHAP.  V. 

On  Lime — Soot— Carbonic  acidgas — Light, ^'c. 

There  are  some  substances  employed  as  ma- 
nure, or  that  are  spontaneously  provided  by  na- 
ture, which  contribute  to  the  operations  of  ve- 
getation, by  preparing  other  substances  for  tliat 
purpose,  or  decomposing  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  render  them  efficient.  This  is  the 
case  with  lime,  soot,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  light, 
no  one  of  which  it  is  probable,  could  furnish 
any  nutriment  to  plants,  until  it  has  undergone 
some  chaoge,  or  entered  into  some  previous 
combination.  And  of  these  there  are  two, 
namely,  lime,  and  light,  which  appear  confined 
in  their  operation  to  that  of  reiideriiig  other  sub- 
stances, otherwise  inert,  useful  as  nutriment. 

Lime  has  frequently  been  couiinended  as  ma- 
nure, so  restorative  ol  productiveness,  that,  in 
some  situations,  it  is  supposed  to  excel  every 
other;  but  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  it  ne- 
ver acted  as  a  manure.  It  forms  no  part  of  any 
plant  yet  discovered.  Its  beneficial  efiects  an 
«ntirely  referrable  to  its  action  upon  the  msolu- 


■le.  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  already  coii- 
lained  in  soils,  and  which  are  perfectly  useless. 
i-fore  thev  are  brou-rht  into  a  solubb.-  condition, 
■^uch  a  change  is  priiiluced  by  lime.  li'mllinn 
n  Grange  says,  th;it  gelatine  oxvgeni/.ed  he- 
comes  insoluble,  and  veaetat)le  extractive  we 
know  becomes  so  from  the  same  cause  ;  now 
'ime  has  the  pro]  -rty  of  attracting  oxygen,  and, 
'Consequently,  of  restoring  the  property  ot  sola- 
lility  to  tliiise  substances  which  have  been  de- 
<rived  of  it,  from  a  comhination  with  oxygen, 
^lence  the  use  of  lime  on  peat  lands,  and  on  ail 
s'lils  containing  an  excess  of  vegetable  in^olu- 
ile  matter. 

These  usej  of  lime  will  clearly  explain  the 
liflereuce  between  it  and  chalk.  Chalk  having 
no  power  of  acting  upon  animal  or  vegt'tabie 
substance^,  and  being  no  other  way  serviceable 
to  land  than  as  it  alters  its  texture. 

When  lime  is  employed  upon  land  where  there 
is  present  any  quantity  of  animal  matter,  it  oc- 
casions the  evolution  of  a  quantity  of  aniinonia, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  imbibed  by  the  leivi^  ,.i 
.iaiit>,  and  .il>  -•■■■'!  .'s  u  loergo  some  cliange  sm 
as  to  lorm  gluten,  &c.  &C. 

The  agency  of  light  in  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, is  perhaps,  as  great,  and  almost  as  general 
as  that  of  Imat.  In  vegetation  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  plants  by  a  peculiar  process  ;  it  gives 
them  colour,aroma,  inilamiuability  &c.  Jiut  it  is 
the  first  of  these  considerations  only  that  I  in- 
tend to  notice  in  this  place. 

I'he  atmospheric  uir  besides  its  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  contains  also  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  though  inconsideraole  in  small 
volumes  of  air,  is  still  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance, when  the  immensity,  and  perpetual 
motion  of  the  air  are  regarded.  I  liat  large 
quantities  may  be  abstracted  fiuin  it,  is  suHi- 
ciently  proved  in  the  ueulralixation  of  caustic 
alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths. 

I'he  leaves  of  plants  are  furnished  with 
means  of  imbibing  carbonic  acid  gas,  and,  proOa- 
bly,  other  kinds  of  air  also.  When  liie  lormer 
IS  presented  to  them  whilst  they  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it  is  de- 
composed, the  carbon  IS  retained,  and  tne  o.xy- 
geii,  us  other  constituent  is  set  tree. 

Ill  ibis  manner  almost  all  the  nourishment 
whicli  forests  derive  lor  their  support,  is  obtain- 
ed. Hence  the  slowness  with  wliicb  woody 
tibie  is  formed  in  oak,  and  other  trees.  \\  by 
jliould  they  be  left  unprovided  with  manure, 
and  yet  be  expected  to  flourish  as  ueil  as  an- 
nual crops  of  grain,  which  demand  so  much  ol 
the  care  and  assistance  of  the  Agriculliirist  r 
Nothing  can  be  more  niireasoiiahle,  than  to  put 
a  young  plant  into  the  ground,  and  to  expect  it 
shall  grow  witliuui  nuurishment.  But  unrea- 
sonable as  it  IS,  the  fact  proves  that  growth  does 
take  place,  Liat  it  is  »o  tardy,  tliat  our  surprise 
IS  increased,  that  no  means  nave  been  employed 
to  accelerate  it.  What  man  has  neglected  to 
do,  nature  has  to  a  certain  degree  peilorii,ed. — 
The  young  plant  puts  forth  Us  leaves,  and  im- 
bibes carbonic  acui  gas  from  the  air.  Tnai  sub- 
«tance  furnishes  it  with  carbon.  The  leaves 
formed  m  spring  and  summer,  are  shed  in  au- 
•umn,  and  m  inure  the  soil  lor  a  succeeding 
-prmg,  and  thus,  alter  a  succession  ot  seasons, 
mere  has  been   decomposed   enough  carbonic 


cid  gas  to  produce  a  lir.p  oak,  out  i>i  a-radl 
■apling.  If  instead  of  trusting  to  the  houn'y 
of  the  air,  manure  bad  been  applied  to  the  s.iil 
every  year,  where  the  oak  grew,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  the  same  tre^'  w(i:ild  have  been 
formed  in  one  third  part  of  the  former  time. — 
To  e.nploy  such  means  to  promote  the  growtll 
i)f  u-efiil  forest  trees  might  be  an  object  of  na- 
tional iiiiportanca. 

Snot,  the  next  snlistance  mentioned,  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  muriate  of  aniomnia.extractive, 
iron,  &  carbonate  of  lime.  Si'vernl  parcels  wiiictl 
I  have  examined  have  contained  more  tbaa 
one  third  ot  carbonate  lime,  a  substance  winch, 
as  it  is  not  volatile,  must  have  been  ineciia- 
nically  carried  up  the  chi^nney  with   the  smoke. 

As  a  manure,  the  extractive  is  the  only  part 
which  it  contains  that  is  immediately  useful, 
there  being  no  substances  in  soils  capable  of 
liiierating  the  ammonia.  The  addition  of  taus> 
tic  lime  accomplishes  such  an  erti'Ct  with  great 
rapidity,  and  when  used  with  that  intention, 
vvniih  it  sometimes  may  with  advantage,  it 
s.iould  he  oy  a  i^*,'  '.essing,  c..i-.-  .lein,  taken  to 
do  it  when  the  land  is  wet,  or  there  is  proba- 
bility of  rain. 

Tiie  manner  in  which  the  carbon  acts  is  not 
yet  understood.  Its  insolubility  renders  it  use- 
less before  it  enters  into  some  new  combination. 
'According  to  the  opinions  of  chemists,  carbon 
will  not  combine  with  oxygen  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  8l'U  Ki-hrenlieit,  but,  from  several 
experiments  that  1  have  made,  t  am  induced  to 
believe,  that  carbon  combines  with  oxygen  at 
perhaps  every  temperature,  when  in  a  state  of 
extremely  miuute  division.  The  rapidi'y  of 
combination  appears  lo  observe  a  very  irregular 
law,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  evaporating 
power  of  water,  at  temperatures  near  the  boil- 
ing point.  If  this  property  do  really  belong  to 
carbon,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
tiie  manlier  in  which  it  acts  as  a  manure,  but  if 
we  deny  the  existence  ot  this  property,  I  can- 
not see  in  what  way  it  can  be  serviceaole. 

i  have  now  completed  the  object  w  Inch  I  had 
in  view  in  this  briet  publication.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  introduce  a  more  precise  mode  of 
considering  the  nature  of  soils  and  operations 
ot  manures  ;  the  specific  properties  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  necessity  ot  attending  to  such  pro- 
perties III  practical  husbandry.  Should  this  im- 
pertect  essay  induce  some  other  person  lo  pro- 
seciitL  the  subject  further;  should  it  illustrate 
any  (act  now  obscure,  or  in  any  way  wliaiever 
uenefit  tlie  interests  ut  the  country  lu  general, 
or  the  agriculturist  in  particular,  1  sh.ill  feel 
myself  fully  rewarded  tor  the  occasional  hours 
uiat  1  have  devoted  to  this  most  luiportant  sub- 
ject.   

LAW  Ujb    litEtoPASS. 

Copy  of  a  leliei-  addressed  by  Ji.hn  Law,  Esq,  lo  JV. 
I'ouiig,  Esij.,  uiid  by  him  laid  bij'ore  the  .Sgricultural 
duciety  of  J-'rtnce   George'' a  County. 

[cO.MMCNICil'ED    FOR   THB    AMERICAS    PAIl.tlEn.J 

Dear  Siii — When  you  iately  consulied  me  on  the 
subject  of  the  trespass  that  bad  bten  commitied  by  two 
of  your  neighbors  on  your  land,  )ou  suggested  in  the 
course  of  our  conversation  the  advantages  that  woufd 
result  from  a  sunimary  exposition  of  llie  law,  on 
the  nature  and  exlent  of  the  redress  which  has  been 
provided  for  lanUtioldcrs,  wliose  lands  ha'-e  been  tres- 
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puUtd  >iuwn  uml  lakni  ;i\vu\  wiUi  a  criminal  inliiii 
In  pursuuiic«  ot  tins  suggestion,  I  li;ive  vlevottil 
lew  leisure  momciiis  m  collcciinn  ihc  provisions  oi 
our  laws  on  these  sulijecls,  and  1  submit  to  you  llii 
result  ot  my  reseaicii  and  inquiry,  Willi  tiie  hope  lii.n 
it  may  in  some,  tlioU(jli  ill  a  very  limited  degree  rea- 
lize your  wishes. 

Niithinij  cull  be  more  obvious,  since  the  rigiit  ot 
private  properly  lias  been  established  tur  the  promo- 
tion  oi  industry  by  eiiablinij  every  individual  to  reap 
tlie  rewards  ot  his  taoor,  than  that  tins  right  slioiiln 
as  far  as  possible  Oe  protected  irom  every  eiicruaeii- 
ment  b\  clear  and  ellectual  regulations.  U  is  ^qiiaih 
obvious  that  notiunij  would  be  uiore  conducive  lu 
agriculture,  than  jUst  enactments  by  legisl:  live  au- 
thority, founded  on  'he  maxim,  Sic  ulere  tuo  ul  alie- 
num  non  Isaa.*  Hut,  trom  an  exaininaiion  ot  Ui. 
principles  of  law  relating  to  the  subject  ot  our  con 
versalion,  jou  will  tind  liow  indefinite  and  unsatisfac- 
tory are  its  provisions  on  many  points  ;  and  it  wil. 
probably  strike  you,  how  mucli  less  vexatious  it  is  for 
a  landiiolder  in  moit  instances  to  lei  trespasses  pass 
unpunished,  ihan  to  seek  redress  in  the  modes  tlial 
Lave  been  provided  tor  him. 

it  IS  true  tiral  our  law  considers  every  entry  upon 
another's  lands,  (unless  by  tlie  owner's  leav  ,or  msoiiie 
very  particular  cases)  as  an  injury  or  wrong';  for  salts 
fact. on  of  winch,  an  action  of  trespass  will  lie.  But  the 
quantum  of  tnal  satisfaction  is  to  be  determined  by  con- 
sidei-iug  boa-  tar  the  oH'ence  was  wilful  or  inadverienl, 
and  by  estimating  llie  value  of  the  actual  damage  sus- 
tained :  for  every  man's  land  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  en- 
closed, and  set  apart  from  bis  neighbor's,  and  that  eith- 
er by  a  visible  and  material  tence,  as  one  field  is  divid- 
ed from  another  by  a  hedge — or  by  an  ideal  invisible 
boundary  e.visting  only  m  the  eonlemplalion  ot  law, 
as  when  one  man's  land  adjoins  to  another  in  the  same 
field.  And  every  such  entry  or  breacii  of  a  man's 
close,  carries  alono  with  it  some  damage  or  other, 
for  if  no  other  special  loss  can  be  assigned,  yet  still 
the  words  of  the  writ  itself  specity  one  general  dam- 
age, viz  :  the  treading  down  and  abusing  his  herbage 
Such  IS  the  law  as  laid  down  by  lilackstoue,  and  it  has 
been  recognized  to  be  law  in  this  state  It  was  decided 
in  the  last  term  of  Prince  George's  County  Court, 
the  case  of  Hralher  vs.  baldwin,  where  the  alleged 
trespass  was  cominitted  alter  warning  against  ivfrom 
the  plaintifi"  on  a  fieKl  -w^tich  ha;l  for  years  lieeii.  im 
enclosed  ;  and  a  verdict  under  the  direction  of  the 
court,  was  ijiven  for  the  pliiintifl' 

But  the  action  of  trespass  is  a  very  insuflicten 
remedy,  where  the  tresp^isser  is  actuated  by  a  c:  :iiii- 
ral  intent,  or  where-  his  poverty  is  such  that  a  jadg 
menl  against  him  would  be  of  no  value.  On  the  oili- 
er hand  every  plaintiU'  in  bringing  his  action  subjects 
himself  in  the  progress  of  it  to  many  inconveniences, 
and  to  the  probability  of  loss  by  his  liability  to  pay 
costs,  and  fees  m  the  first  instance,  and  the  possible  in- 
solvency of  the  defendant  at  last ;  considerations  which 
frequently  ensure  impunity  to  the  trespasser,  and 
harden  him  to  the  repetition  of  simil.ar  offences. 

There  is  no  reason  why  several  species  of  trespass 
should  not  be  regarded  in  .Maryland  as  criminal  of- 
fences, punishable  by  indictment.  It  is  laid  down 
in  the  bngiisn  law  books,  that  the  throwing  down  ot 
enclosures  is  aR  offence  punishable  by  antienl  laws 
and  statutes — that  thriving  down  enclosures  in  the 
^^ght  shall  be  punished  with  treble  damages,  and  that 
tat  ■  J-  inviii  gates,  poles,  posts,  stiles  or  liedgewood, 
or  dtstroyie.j  them  is  also  severely  punishable,  not 
only  in  tha  King's  Court,  but  in  the  court  baron.  In 
Maryland  however  we  liava  fortunalfly  no  courts 
baron,  one  of  the  aristocraiical  relics  of  Uie  feudal  sys 
tem — and  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  ovoi-  th"s-« 
offences— it  has  never  been  transferred  to  our  .Mary- 
land courts,  because  it  appears  to  be  founded  on  par 
ticular  statutes  relating  to  the  enclosing  of  commons 
and  waste  lands,  which  have  been  reported  by  Judge 
Kilty,  "  not  to  be  applicable  to  the  local  and  other 
circumstanees   of  the   people   of    Alaryland." — 1    am 

♦  So  to  U3e  your  own  propertVj  as  not  to  injure 
another's. 


Miretore  of  opinion  on  one  of  the  points  which  yon 
"iggestcd  for  consideration,  that  the  throwing  dowi 
).  enclosures,  whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  tin 
trespasser,  would  be  regarded  in  our  courts  asacivu 
injury  nol  punishable  oy  imlictnient 

\nd  here  1  will  advert  to  a  rule  in  criminal  law, 
which  llioiigh  in  force  at  this  day  seems  to  be  estab 
lished,  on  no  jiisi  principles,  viz  :  that  larceny  can 
not  be  committed  of  chattels  real,  or  such  chattels  as 
.ire  annexed  to  the  freehold,  unless  in  cases  provided  for 
in  statute,  lor  at  common  law  it  is  merely  a  trespass 
.iiid  not  a  felony  to  take,  such  things.  .-Vccordingly 
no  larceny  can  D^  committed  oi  trees,  grass,  hedges, 
siones,  fence  rails  or  the  like. —  But  when  once  ihej  an 
severed  from  the  freehold  either  by  the  owner  or  the 
'iiief  himself,  if  there  be  an  interval  between  his  sever 
ing  and  taking  them  away,  (so  that  the  severing  and 
taking  cannot  be  considered  as  one  conlintu-d  act) 
II  Would  then  be  felony  to  take  them,  'riius  of  woou 
em,  grass  in  cocks,  siones  dug  out  of  a  quarry,  lar- 
c  ny  n^ay  be  committed.  By  this  singular  distiiic 
lion  the  greater  ofTente,  as  for  instance  pulling  down 
.ind  continuously  taking  awa)'  fence  rails,  is  only 
civil  injury — while  the  less  offence  of  taking  away 
fence  rail,  nol  attached  to  the  fence,  but  lying  on  ih 
ground  IS  punishable  by  indictinenl  as  a  larceny. 

rile  evils  resulting  from  this  general  rule,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  has  produced  the  acquttal  of  many 
a  culprit,  have  in  a  greal  measure  been  remedied  in 
Kiigland  by  several  statutory  excejitions,  as  for  in 
stance  by  making  it  felony  to  pluck  op,  destroy,  taki 
or  carry  away  any  roots,  shrubs  o.-  plants  out  of 
nurseries,  gardens  or  other  cultivated  grounds — to 
cul  down  bark,  or  destroy  timber  trees;  to  steal  lead, 
iron  bars  and  other  metals  from  buildings,  &c.  But 
these  statutes  are  not  in  force  in  .Maryland,  and  I  am 
nol  aware  that  any  similar  acts  have  been  passed  by 
the  legislature,  to  limit  the  generality  of  the  rule 
It  remains  for  their  wisdom  to  determine  whether 
some  provisions  ought  nol  to  be  e.iacled  on  these  sub- 
ecls  for  the  protection  of  agriculture  within  this 
state,  and  the  necessity  of  some  legislative  provision 
seems  to  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  those 
who  commit  such  trespasses  with  the  intent  to  steal, 
or  to  support  themselves  or  their  cattle  at  their 
neighbor's  expense,  may  in  their  [loverty  e.\claim  wilh 
tlie  poet : 

AVealthy  men 

Who  have  estates  to  lose,  whose  conscious  thoughts 
.\re  full  of  inward  guilt,  may  shake  with  dread 
To  have  their  actions  sifted,  or  appear 
Before  the  judge:   but  we  that  have  no  fleece 
On  which  the  talons  of  the  gri|)lng  law 
Can  sure  take  hold,  may  safely  smile  on  all 
That  can  be  urged  against  Us. 

If  against  trespassers  of  this  description  judgment 
and  damages  are  rendered  in  a  suit  at  law,  they  have 
a  ready  mode  of  relief  by  taking  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
solvent law  ;  and  if  they  afterwards  retire  into  anoth- 
er state,  the  inconvenience  of  further  prosecution 
will  almost  always  protect  their  future  acquisition: 
of  property.  Is  it  not  ^llierefore  necessary  that  all 
passes  with  intent  to  sleal,  or  for  the  sake  of 
lucre  or  profit,  should  be  rendered  crim  nal  offences 
punishable  with  fine,  and  iir.prisuiim.:nt  till  the  fine 
s  paid  ? 

Besides  the  action  of  trespass,  the  law  has  provid- 
;d  another  redress  to  the  party  injured  by  authons. 
ng  him  to  destrain  Cittle,  or  other  tilings  found  on 
lis  land  encumbering  it,  or  otherwise  doing  damage 
there  ;  which  is  called  a  distress  of  things  damage 
feasant.  But  a  very  slight  reflection  on  the  prov 
ions  of  the  law  on  this  head,  will  show  how  iii.-iulii 
ciciil  they  are  as  means  of  redress  in  the  abstract,  and 
how  unsatisfactory  ia  apjilication  and  practice.  Any 
lamage  done  to  tile  pasture  or  herbage  of  the  land,  or 
by  destroying  plants  or  Irees,  will  authorise  a  dis- 
ress  )  or  where  any  thing  is  impropt-rly  placed  on 
.•mother's  soil,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  actu- 
ally do  an  injury  to  the  soil  or  its  produce — it  is 
enough  if  it  unlawfully  encumbers  it.  So  if  a  m.an 
put  cattle  into  my  pasture  for  a  week,  and  I  give  him 
notice  that  I  will  keep  them  no  longer,   and  he  tvil. 


not    fetrli    them  away,   1    may  then  disliam    iheni  aS 
amage  feasant. 

Nothing  winch  is  capable  of  being  damage  feasant, 
can  be  exempted  from  distress,  unless  it  be  in  imme- 
diate use,  as  a  horse  on  which  a  man  is  ri<ling,  or  a 
net  in  Ins  hand;  fcfr  totli-itrain  them,  might  probably 
lead  to  a  breach  ol  tliVf  peace.  Hut  the  distress  must 
be  confined  to  the  very  thing  which  is  damage  feasant, 
for  one  thing  cannot  be  disirainetl  for  the  datnage 
done  by  another.  If  ten  he.id  of  cattle  be  damage 
feasant,  the  owner  of  the  soil  cannot  lUstrain  one  of 
them  for  llie  damage  done  !>y  all,  but  onlii  the  ilumuge 
done  by  itsef  \lso,  cattle  can  only  be  distiained  for 
the  damage  done  at  one  time  on  the  land  :  so  that  if 
beasts  trespass  on  the  land  on  one  day,  and  then  go 
off  before  they  can  be  distrained,  and  trespiss  on  it 
the  Hext  day,  and  then  are  taken,  they  cannot  he  dis- 
trained for  the  damage  done  on  both  days,  but  only  for 
that  done  on  the  latter.  Kurtlier,  a  distress  of  thiugs 
damage  fe.sant,  must  be  made  -whilst  they  are  doin^ 
damage.  The  law  therefijre  allows  the  distress  to 
be  made  at  night,  and  in  short  whenever  they  are 
so  found  on  the  land  ;  tiir  otherwise  the  cattle  miijht 
es<  ape.  Nor  does  it  matter  to  whom  they  belong— 
for  they  may  be  distrained  damage  feasant,  although 
the\  may  have  come  upon  the  land  without  the  owner's 
knowledge  or  consent,  or  by  default  of  anollier  — 
provided  that  it  be  not  by  default  of  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  or  of  the  tenant,  as  by  not  properly  repair- 
ing the  fences  of  the  land,  which  by  contract,  prescrip- 
tion or  law,  he  was  bound  to  keep  in  repair  ;  for  in 
that  case  the  distrainer  cannot  take  advantage  of  his 
own  wrong.  But  if  the  owner  of  the  cattle  suiter 
them  to  remain  on  the  land  after  notice  given  Iniii  to 
remove  them,  they  may  be  destrained  for  any  damage 
done  after  such  notice. 

With    respect  to    the  disposal  of  the  cattle,  after 
they    have   been   distrained    damage  feasant    the  law 
has  provided  that  they  may  be  detained  in  a  public  oP 
private  pound  till  compensation  be  made  for  the  dis- 
tress.    As  to  public  pounds  I  know  of  none  in  .Mary- 
land,   though  such  pounds  are  established  in  almost 
every  parish  m   England,-;  but  Chancellor  Kilty,  in    a 
note  on  the  St.  of    1   and  2    Ph.   and    M.  ch.   12,  says, 
there   is  no  alterution   in  the   law,   so  as  to  prevent 
distresses   from  being   impounded,    ytt    it  seldom  if 
er  happens  that  they  are  so."     Cattle  damage  lea- 
nt   may    therefore    still    be    impounded    in  private 
pounds,  v/liich  are  either  overt  or  covert — the  former 
a  pound  01  which  the  sides  are  partly  open,  the  lat- 
ter is  a  complete  enclosure  as  a  barn  or  a  stable.  Cattle 
gilt  to  be  put  into  a  pound  overt,  so  that  the  owner 
iV    see   and  have   access  to  tluni  for-the  purpose  of 
idir.gand  tending  them,  which  it  is  his  duly   to  do. 
it    if   put  into  a  pound  covert,   sustenance  must  be 
furnished   them   by    the  distrainor,   who  is    not  enti- 
tled to  any  satisfulion  for  the  expense,  and  if  lliey  die 
for  Want  of  proper  food  and  care,  he  must  answer  for 
lem.     In   impounding   cattle,  no   attempt    must  be 
made  to  confine  them  therein   by  such  means  as  may 
i  jure  them,  for  if  a  horse  leaps  over  a  pound  and  he 
is  afterwards  tied  within  it  by  a  rope,   with  which  he 
slri\u:-:les  hiiiiself,  the  distrainor  is  liable  to  make  sa- 
tis t'.ntion. 

When  cattle  are  impounded  in  a  private  pound,  no- 
tice of  the  place  of  such  impounding  must  be  given  to 
the  owner  of  them  by  the  distrainor.  But  as  the  dis- 
trainor only  holds  the  custody  of  the  thing  distrained, 
as  a  pled.ge  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  injury  sustained, 
he  caiinoi  use  or  work  it,  although  the  owner  may 
make  wliat  profit  of  it  he  can,  while  it  remains  in  the 
pound.  Every  use  of  the  thing  disirained  is  consider- 
iid  as  an  abuse  of  it,  so  that  siieh  use  cannot  be  justi- 
fied, even  by  its  b::ing  beneficial  to  the  distress  it- 
self, and  the  distrainor  is  liable  to  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  therefor,  iiniier  tha  statute  of  H 
(ieo  2,  ch.  19,  sec.  19,  which  is  applicable  to  and  in 
in  .Maryland.  .\s  the  cattle  so  distrained  can- 
not  be  sold,  or  in  any  manner  converted  to  the  use 
if  the  dislrainor,  under  any  circumstances,  but  must 
emain  in  the  pound  until  replevi*d  by  the  owner,  or 
satisfaction  made  for  the  damage  dune,  H  is  appa- 
rent that  this  made  of  redreSs  must  prove  in  many 
instances  entirely  nugatory  and  inefficient. 
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"om  lliis  head  I  slull  only  ad.l  to  the  exposition  al-l,ioual,  und  there  to  detain  him 
ready  made,  that  if  a  man  co.tie  to  distrain  cattle 
liu'iiige  teasant,  and  before  the  distress,  a  tender  bc 
iiiide  of  sufficient  amends  fji-  the  damage,  with 
rosls,  if  any  of  the  distress,  the  cvn^r  miv  imniecli. 
utely  rescue  his  property  frnm  the  liand^  of  the  dis- 
trainor— so  also  if  a  sufficient  satisfaotion  istendcrcdi 
for  tlie  damage  done,  toijether  with  the  cliarofes  ot 
the  distress,  after  the  distress,  and  b.-fore  the  im- 
)ioundiiig.  Jiiit  after  the  distress  is  tiilieii  and  im- 
pounded, though  without  just  cause,  the  owner  can- 
not brc  ak  the  pound  and  take  away  llie  distresJ :  it 
lie  does,  the  party  distraining  may  liave  his  action 
.  and  r^ake  tlie  distress  wherever  he  may  find  it- 

The  precedinij  view  of  the  mode  of  redress  granted 
to  landholders,  is  too   much  in  detail   to  furnish  you 
with  any  entertainment,  but  I  was  rtdiiced  to  the  al- 
ternative of  remaiainif  silent,  or  of  making  such  an  ex- 
position as  would  prevent  misconception,   and  at  the 
sane  time  enable  yourselfand  your  friends  to  deter  mine 
whetlitr  tlic  provisions  of  our  law  were   adequate  o 
not,  for  the  relief  of  the  landed  interest  aefainsl  tres 
passers.     They  appear  to  mj,  (if  I  may  be  permitte', 
to  express  an   opinion)   to   furnish   a  very  inefficient 
remedy.     In  the  first  place  it    wdl  be  perceived,  that 
though  a  distress  damage  feasant   ptrts  the  owner  of 
the  cattle  to   inconvenience,  and  is   tiiereibre  a  pun 
tshmtnt  to  him,  yet  if  he  continues  obstnute  and  will 
•nake  no  satisfaction  or  payment,  it  is    no  remedy  £t 
.li  to  the  distrainor.     Why  should  not  the  distrainor 
in  this  AS.  a  distress  for  r^^i^^,  und  other  cases  of   dis- 
tress, be  permitted  to  sell  the  property  distrained,  at 
ter  a  certain  period  of  notice  to  the  owner,   unless  a- 
mends    are   made    for    the    injury    sustained.'     2dly 
'I'here  does  not  appear  to  be  any  provision  in  the  law, 
how   the   amount   of   injury  done  by   cattle    damage 
feasant  shall   be  ascertaine  1,  so  as  to  authorise  a  de- 
livery of  the  distress  al'icr  tender  being  made  of  ade- 
fju.ite  satisfaction,   or  a   rescue    befjre   the   cattle  is 
impounded   and    a    replevin    thereafter.     o.Uy.    Why 
should  not  a  landholder  be  permitted  (which   is  not 
now  the   case)    to  distrain  one   out   of  many    h;ad  o 
cattle,  for   the  damage  done  by  the  whole   herd,  and 
also   to  distrain  for  damage    done  at    several    time 
by    the    same    c:ittle    as    well   as    at    the    jjarticula 
time,   only  where    it  is   distrained  ?     4'hly.    In  cas 
of  a  rescue  of  cattle  distrained  damage  feasant  and 
impounded,  or  of  a  rescue  before   impounding,  wiih- 
i,ut  lawful  cause,   should  not   the  rescuer  be  subject 
to  all  indictment,  as  wtll  as  to  an  action  for  an  unlaw- 
ful rescue  ? 

The  only  acts  of  the  l.egislature  of  -Maryland,  wliich 
relate  to    the  stlbject    of   this  letter,    are   the   act   of 
.\pril,   1715,    ch    31,   and  the   supplementary  .act   of 
0/69,  ch.  8      The  first  section  of  the  act  of  if  15,  pro 
vides  that  nil  eiclo^iires  by  fences  o"  olhe.r^ase  -ivithin  tht 
intention  of  tlial  act,  shall  be  five  feel  high.      This  sec- 
tion does  not   in  any  manner  affect  the  law  as   before 
laid   down  on  the  suliject  of    trespasses,   nor  is  it    to 
be  construed    to   imply  that  unl.ss  a    landh.older  has 
fences  of   that   height  he   is  incapable  of  supporting 
an    action    lor  trespasses  committed    on    liiin  by    Ins 
neighbor's  cattle.      Tlie  height  of  five  feet  for  a  f.nc- 
is  pres  ribed  only    fir  the    purposes  and  olijrcts  spe- 
cified in  that  act.     The  same  section  provides  that  be- 
tween   the    1st  Miy  and  10th  Novcmb.r    jc-arly,  and 
every  year,  all  owners  of  any  ii-jrse  or  hordes,  mires,  I 
colts  an<l  geldings,  shall  be  obliged  to  ke.p  up  such! 
horses,    tic.  within    good   and    sufficient   enclosures  ; 
and  it  is  eiiic'.ed  in  the  next  section,  tii:.t  if  the  own- 1 
er  of  any  such    horses.  Sic.  shall  omit  to  keep    llu-ni 
itp,  an  1  sucli   horses,    5tc.  shall  break  into  the  enclo. 
sure  of  any  inhabitant  within  the  period  a^ove  limit- 
ed, and  two  warnings  are  given  by  tile  party  grieved 
to  the  owner,  wh.o  neglects  to  keep  them  up,   it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the   parly  grieved  to  shoot,    kill  or  de- 
stroy any  sucli  horse,   6..C    provided  it  be  done  on  his 
enclosed    grounds.      The  4lh  sec.  of  this  act,    as  Well 
as  the  act  of  176-',  relates  to  tiie  manner  of  taking  up 
estrays,  llie  owners  of  which  are  tuiknown.     'I'lie  1-ith 
»"C-   of  the  first   act    provides  that  all  stoned  iiorses 
shall  be  kept    within  good  suliicient  enclo-tures,  an  i 
that  if  any  such  (ihati  liave  Ij^en  taken  and    brok^  lit 
for  use)  shall  happen  to  be  found  at  large,   it  shall   be 
lawful  to  take  up  and  impound  lbs  same  in  some  open 
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nstitutions,  without  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zen.    It  only   requires    that  due  zeal   and    reflection 
hoiild  be  exercised    by   the   sta*e  legislature  on  this 
ubject.     In  the  course  of  this  communication  I  have 
endeavored  to   point    out  some  of  the  defects  of  our 
laws,  and  many  more  will  suggest  themselves  to  your- 
If  and  (illicis  of  more  practical  experience. 
Excuse  this  long  letter,  and  believe  me. 
Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  LAW. 
H.  S.  — At  the  next  meeting  of  ihe  Agricultural  So- 
ciety,  I  propose  to  make  a  communication  on  the  art 
of  ornamenting  country  residences  with  economy,  and 
of  laying  out  grounds  surrounding  the  owner's  house, 
a  subject  very  interesting,  but  hitherto  little  attended 
to  in  I'rince  George's  county. 


For  the.  Amet  ican  Farmer, 

CUT  WOUM. 
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tisfy  the  person  so  iin|)ounding,  the  sum  ui'  Jhv  s/til- 

U't^s   or  d!J   /i*.  of  tobacco.      By  the   13th  secLion  any 

stoned    horse  above  1^  months    old,   unbrokc,    which 

shall   be   found  louse  in  the  wools,  may  be  shot,  and 

by  the  14lh  section  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  person  not 

h  iving  lands  of  his  own,  nor    renting  a  plantation,  to 

keep  breeding  mares  in  the  woods,  under  the  penally 

of  5 .10  lbs.  of  tobacco.     The  three  last  sections  were 

intended    to  reslrain  the   increase  of   useless  horses 

ihe  multitude  of  which  had  become  burtliensome  and 

pernicious  to  the  stale,  at  its  early  settlement.     The 

other    sections    alford  liltle  protection   against  tres- 
passes.    It  is    liltle    satisfaction  and  is  no   conipensa. 

tion  for  an  injury,   to   have  the  privilege  of  shooting 

your  neighbor's  liorse,  and   the  legal  exercise  of  that 

privilege,    injures  the   community  by  diminishing  the 

capital  employed  m  agriculture.     It  may  also   be  re- 
marked with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  the  act  of  1715, 

that  11  is  as  necessary  tliat  hogs  and  neat  cattle  should 

be  kept  up  within  go  id  and  sufficient  enclosures  dur 

ngceriainpcriodsof  the  year,  as  horses.  _\],^.  Skinner— Having  suHered  severely  in 

Immediately  connected  with  your  enquiry,  is  an  act  the  corn  crop,  fur  several  yeari   past,    and  par- 

of  assembly  passed  m  the  year  1813,  to  prevent  the  un-  ticuiarly  (lurill-  the  last  year,  by  the    ravages  of 

lawful  cutting   and  carrying  away  of    wood  and  tini-  ,.  ,  •'  i   i    »         ■       i  ^     ^       .,        o-     .     r 

ber.    It  gives  jurisdicuon  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,    lie  cu    worm,  I  determined  to  try  the  eflect  of  a 

where  the  damage  does  not  exceed  fitly  dollars  to  try  'ail-'a;low  lor  a    crop  ut   corn    tor    the     present 

iiii  1  deiermine  the  matter  in  controversy,  between  the  year,  in  destroying  the  vvurui,  it  beins  a  pretty 

o.vnerof  the  land  and  the  trespasser,   and  if  he  is  generally  received  opinion,  that  a  fall-l'allow  by 

satisfied   that  the    wood  cut,   destroyed  or  carried  a-  expciilK  the  worm,  to  the  winter's  frost,  would 

way   oelonged  to  the  plamtif?,  to  give  .,udgment  m  .le.truy-it.     For  this    purpose,   the    whole  of  a 

his  tavor,  airam.'l  such   trespasser,  tor  such  damages,  ^    i  i     V   ,  .  r>  '       !       ■  ,        ,  . 

as  may  Le  assessed  by  any  two  or  three  jud,ci.)us  free-  "--I'l  "'    "0  acres,  Covered  With  a  heavy  clover 

Holders,   to    be  appointed  by  the  justice   trying  the    sluuble,  was  well  and  deeply   ploughed  last  fall, 

case.     Uut  if  the  "justice  should  be  satisfied  that  the  cliieily  with  oxen,  two  yoke  to  a  plough,  except 

plaintiff  IS  not  the  rightful  owner  of  the  wood  or  tim-  about"  filteea  acres,  which  for  e.xperimeiit  were 

ber,  which  has  been  trespassed  on,  judguient  must  be  |^ft  unbroken.      Ten  of  the   fifteen  acfos,  were 

Kiven  in  favor  ol   the  defendant  for  coats,   and  in  case  i-    ,     i  .,  •  .   -i  ,   .-  -.i      r 

the    alleged   trespasser   shall    claim  title  to    the  land     '^"^^  this  Spring,   at  the  Usual  time.    With    four 

on   which    timber   or    wood  Was  growing  or  lying,  or  'ui'''>ws  ol   a  two  horse  plou'.;h,  and  in  liorizon- 

allege  that   be  acted  under  any  person   clainung  title  tal  rows  of  six  feet  distant,  leaving  the  interval 

to  such  land,  and  verify  such  claim  or  justdicatiun  by  oetween    the  lists,   called    in    our    agricultural 

his  o.uh  or  affirmation,  the  justiee  shall  take  no  fur-  phrasenlogv,  the  baulk,  unbroken,    and  well  set 

ther  cognizance  ot  the  complaint.     The  summary  na     ^^,^f,,  p^,^^.;     ^^,f^  ^^  ,-^^^j  j.^^^.  ^^^^   ^yomiS,   and  SO 

lure  ot  the  redress  prescribed  by  this  act,  renders  it  ,.  .      .-        .     ^i  -im        .i        u 

salutary   m  us  operations.     It  nught  however,  be  ad-  '"' '  »»  ^  jirotee   Ion     0  the  corn.       J  he  other  hve 

vantageously  extended  to  other  descriptions  of  tres-   'Crcs,  reuiained  undisturbed,  and  out  ot  cultiva- 

pass,  and  its  efficacy  wouUl  be  enhanced  by  authoriz.  tion.      'i'he  whole  field  thus  prepared,  with  the 

the  justice  of  the  p^ace  on  full  proof  of  llie  tres-  exception  of  the  above  five  acres,  was  planted 

pass,  to  give  ju  Igment   for    double  dama-es  against  ,„    (-urn,    about    the    middle  of  tlie    last   month 

me  delendant.  r  n  «.  i  ,    (April)     The   worms  commenced  their  depre- 

From  the   hastv  view  I  thus  have  taken  ot  the  law   S    .'•        '        .  ,     ^,  ,.     ,  "^    . 

mtiie  poiiitsof  your  inquirv,!  think  it  must  beap-  'l'it>»"l«^    ^Vllh    tlie   coming  up  ot   the   corn.      A 

parent  ihat  sufficient  protection  has  not  been  given  large  proportion  ot   the  corn  in  that  part  of  the 

lo   ihe  inUrest  of  the  landholder  in  this    state;  that  field,  fallowed  last  fall,  has   been   destroyed  by 

much     might    be   done     oy     judicious    legislation,   ihe  worm,  and  the  remaitider,  so  crippled,  as  to 

winch  whiie  it  secured  to  the    cultivator  the  enjoy-  ,.^^^^^.  j^  doubtful,  whether  it  can  be  depended 

nient  ol  the  expected   and  deser\"ed    harvest,  would  <■  i.  i        i  i  i      .    i 

only    punish    Uie    wilful    and     fiagilioiis     trespasser  ""'"'/  f"P- ,''  l'-*=^ ''"^^'^^er,  been  replanted, 

Without  oppress. ng  any  clas=  of  the  cominunuy.    Tlie|  ^vith  the  hoe  alone,  at  the  e.\pense  ot  considera- 

dcfieiency  of  ti  nber,  and  the  expense  ana  udhciiUy  of  ble^time  anil  labour.     The  corn  ill  the  ten  acres 

lualiiiig  and  repairing  fences,  are  now  so>  sensibly  felt  i,f  (he  baulk  laud,  together   with   the  clover    in 

throiigiiout   the    country,    that    the  passage  ot  some 

more  Mperative  law  to  defend  tlieni,   seems,    to  be  g_- 

nerally  admitted.      It  is  equally  necessary  to  resirani 

more    elfectually    trespasses  by    c  .ttle  ;  nor   is   it  any 

!just  oljje<:lion  lo    tins   position  to  urge  that  the  laws 

[wli.cli  Wc  have  derived  from  Kngland  liav^  b,en  hither 

to  found  sutncieiil  for  that  pui'pose  by  our  aiiceslors 

It  should  be  recollected  that  there  are    many    means 

1  to  punish  a  troublesome  and  pour  tresp. 


r  besides  un  action  at  law,  although  that  of  iiselt 
from  the  enormity  of  the  e.xpenscs  of  litigation  in  thai 
country  is  enough  to  frighten  those  who  with  some 
properly  depend  principally  on  their  labour  for  sup- 
port. IJui  the  liberality  of  our  free  constitutions  do 
not  permit  a  virtual  denial  ot  justice  by  exposing  a 
litigant  to  ruin,  nor  will  they  clothe  onr  magistrates 
with  the  unliinit-.d  discretion  allowed  by  the  Britisli 
vagrant  and  poor  laws,  nor  suffer  a  press-gang  to 
sweep  out  of  our  commiiiiuy  at  the  beet  ot  a  lord 
tile  manor,  Without  a  trial,  any  poacher  or  trespass 
however  gu:lly      .Such  renn.d.es  wouhl  be  worse  than 


the  baulks,  lias  been  destroyed  literally  root 
and  blanch,  and  the  five  acres  of  clover  adjoin- 
iiig  iias  shared  ths  same  fatv.  1  !;avc  iieic;' 
seen  an  instance,  of  so  entire  and  complete  a 
destruction  of  every  species  of  vegetation,  by 
the  worm.  The  roots  of  the  clover  are  eaf^r- 
into  shreds,  iinti  with  those  of  the  curt'.  ?.■■.  all 
otiier  vegetation,  completely  annihilated.  I 
.lave  on  tiiis  day  (-^)2tl  May)  re-ploughed,  and 
re-pluiiled  the  whole  piect',  with  however  hut 
little  Hope,  oi  succeeding  in  a  crop  from  it,  (or 
the  worms  are  still  as  numeiojs  as  ever,  with 
increased  powers  of  doi.ig  mischief. 

While  these  ravages  have  been  sustained  on 
,1  Clover  tallow,  twenty  acres  of  low  grounds, 
1...  wheat  the  last  year,  anti  planted  in  corn  this 
spiing,  have  reniaiiied  perlectly  fi  ee  Iruii.  the 
Ol  111.     So\v  it  is  to  solicit  information  us  to 


the  disease.      iCvery    grievance    to  which  the   agricnl- 

lunsl  IS  subject,  may  be  cured  under  our  republican  this  tact,  amoiiji  your  nume^-ous  corres^oiidealS, 
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thaf  I  hnve  trouSled  you  with  the  foresDin^  ile 
tails.  If  it  can  he  satisfactorily  asccrtainer! 
that,  corn  fnllowin;!  whoat,  will  be  exempt  from 
the  worm,  it  is  an  important  fact,  and  one  which 
shoiiM  he  generally  known.  An  opinion  to  thi> 
eft'»ct.  I  know,  prettv  fjenerallv  prevails,  but  h,is 
not  been  established  upon  any  satisfactory  da- 
ta, so  far  as  comes  within  mv  knowlfd;;e  — 
^tanv  no  do-iht  of  vonr  numerous  readers,  ami 
correspondents,  have  ptirsni'd  a  rotatio'i  iii 
crops,  which  will  bring  the  fact,  to  a  s;ni-f:icto- 
ry  fest.  Heretofore,  mine,  has  been  a  siv  year- 
rotation  of  croi)s,  in  the  followin^f  order  : — 
corn  ;  wheat  ;  clover  ;  wheat  ;  clovr  ;  and  cIo- 
v>'r.  Uni'f'r  this  system,  with  (he  two  auxi- 
lliaries  f  vpsnin  and  raanore,  the  land  has  rapi  I- 
Iv  improved.  Rut  for  several  years  past,  ouni; 
to  the  <U'prpilations  of  the  worm,  the  labour  ex- 
pended in  the  corn  crop  (to  say  noti  inu  of  th 
risr|ue  of  a  total  failure)  has  been  so  greatly  in- 
creased, as  to  render  it  nut  of  all  proportiod  to 
the  value  of  the  crop,  when  made.  An  abaii 
donnient  therefore  of  the  corn  crop,  or  a 
change  of  system,  .vbich  will  fee  us  from  these 
troubteso'iie  attendants  of  the  clover,  has  be- 
come indispensably  necessary.  I  propose  to  trv 
a  change  of  system  and  to  make  corn  follow 
wheat.  This  will  throw  the  three  grain  crop-i  to- 
gether in  succession,  a  course  wliich  none  but 
strong  lands,  will  sustain.  In  the  m-antime, 
I  should  be  gratified,  to  receive,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  valuable  miscellany,  any  su:!;ges- 
tions  as  to  a  better  system  of  crops,  or  funhei 
information,  as  to  the  facts  above  iiKiitioni'd. 
Respectfully  your  must  oheHietit, 

UABNKY  MINOU. 
Orange,  .Vaij  21.  18^21 . 

^mm%'m^ 

MF.ASS  OF  KNoiriyc  "The  precise  moment 

OF   THE  EQ^UINOX. 

Th"re  are  few  almanacks  tiiat  do  not  notice 
the  equinox,  anil  it  is  rarely  they  agree.  Thi? 
sometimes  emiiarrasses  those,  who  for  some 
operation,  await  this  instant  to  which  so  many 
virtues  f  •  tnut  de  virtue" )  are  attributed. 

Tile  following  are  the  means  founded  on  expe 
rience  : 

The   secret  consists   in  having  the  ashes  of 
vine  branches,  and  a  chrystal  glass.    The  gl 
must  be   clear,  and  tlie  ashes  well  sifted.     The 
glass  should  be  placed  on  a  solid  table,  or  sum 
thing  not  liible  to  be  agitated,  the  windows  and 
doors  exactly  closed,  that  the  win^  may  not  d 
turb    the    operation.     'I'hese   dispositions  beini; 
made,  fill  the  <>lass  w"th  clear  water,  and  throw 
in  about  two  spoon  falls  of  the  ashes,  which  will 
soon  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom, and  leave  the 
water  transparent.  You  then  wait  with  patienc 
the  miunent  ol  the  ecjulnox. 

At  the  moment  the  sun  ascends  to  our  hemis- 
phere, or  deceiuU  from  It,  the  ashes  will  i 
from  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  render  ttie 
water  turbid,  as  thoujjh  an  invisiole  hand  had 
shaken  it. 

I'his  experiment,  as  curious  as  easy,  oilers  to 
philosopiu-rs  a  great  subject  of  meditation,  am 
thii-e  ol  them  who  may  assure  themselves  of  it 
truth,  will,  ill  accounting  for  it.  draw  lortli 
principh  s  more  luminous  an''  fruitful  in  useful 
knowledi;  ,  than  the  analogy  of  the  electrical 
fife  with  that  of  thunder.  J.  S. 


ire  exceedingly  valitnhle,  and  ought  to  l>e  introiliiced  into  the  U.  SrATEs  gf  J\^»Rr/i  Amsrica-, 

CContiniiiil  from  p!lEc84,  No.  \\.) 


THE    H  U  A  N  A  C  O. 


The  Iluanaco  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Alpa 
ca,  of  course  less  than  the  f/lama — its  gen 
eral    stature  is  aliout  three  and  a  half  feet  higl 

That  it  can  he  rlomesticated  when  tak^n  as  i 
su'^kling,  has  been  proved  in  several  instances 
and  that  it  will  intermix  with  the  Alpaca,  thi 
lilatna,  and  the  comoion  European  sheep,  ha 
likewise  been  proved  by  various  experiments. 

That  the  lluanacn  as  well  as  t!ie  Vicuna  have 
generally  remained  in  a  wihl  state,  has  arisen 
from  the  inattention  of  the  Spanish  government 
and  from  the  Indians  having  a  superalitind  mre 
of  the  Alpaca  and  Llama  fur  all  domestic  pur 
purposes. 

At  the  tioie  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Sjuth  America,  they  had  upwards  of  a 
thousand  of  Huanacos  and  Vicunas  in  a  tame 
state  in  their  inclosures — they  hail  crossed  the 
iireed  with  the  other  species   oi"  sheep,  and  saw 


For  thfi  ^linerican   Farmer. 
Hn-m  to  protect  them  from  tlie  d^/jredatii 


■  "f  1^'igs. 


Mil.  Skixxkii—      ' 

Vou  requested  your  suKscrilieri)  to  send  you  some 
canteiope  seeil,  imd  ujllioiiirli  [  h^ve  neslccled  ;. 
jirompc  ctitnpliancc-,  i  hope  tlinse  whicli  I  now  st-nd 
in  yr)ii,  ivlll  be  in  i^ood  lime  The  si-ed  n^irked  No. 
1,  wrre  taken  froui  two  of  the  finest  melons  which  I 
tasted  last  summer.  1  <lrled  them  mysi  If,  and  have 
kept  them  disthict  from  any  other  seed,  in  order  to 
ascrtain  whether  the  seeds  of  a  single  cantelope  wil 
not  proJuce  a  variety  of  melons.    1  have  sometimes 


'he  importance  of  the  scheme  both  for  the  coun- 
"ry,  as  well  as  Kiirope,  but  after  the  departure 
i\  tlie  Jesuits,  the  plan  of  domesticating  the 
two  wild  species  was  abandoned,  and  it  has 
not  since  been  renewed. 

Ft  has  been  fnuntl  t' at  the  Iluanaco,  though 
of  a  deep  bay  colour,  crossing  with  a  whi  te  fe- 
male Llama,  proluces  an  off-priag  nearly  of  the 
'iue  of  the  mother — anfl  in  the  second  genera- 
tion, besides  being  perfectly  wliite,  the  wool  has 
been  considerably  improved  in  fineness. 

'I'he  Huanaco  is  the  swiftest  anio.al  nf  Peru, 
■  nil  is  more  courageous  than  either  of  t!ie  other 
^pecies  of  sheep;  and  althimgh,  as  regards  his 
wool,  he  is  111"  less  value  than  the  others,  vet  it 
IS  probable  that  great  advantages  may  be  deriv- 
ed by  crossing  with  this  breed,  am!  therefore  it 
IS  desirable  to  introduce  this  species  as  well  as 
'ho  others,  into  the  (J.  Stares. 

(to  be  continued.) 


had  reason  lo  lielieve  it  would,  but  have  never  asccr- 
ta:ned  it-  The  nnic  f  fintl  on  the  paper  enclnsm,!;  the 
s-:ed,  is,  Mo^e  aie  seeih  from  tii<o  large  sized  cinite-' 
lipes.  exnctty  similar,  rovgh  sage  cloureil  cKin  ami 
Jlesh,  almost  -ichite  nt  the  insiik:  I  wish  )ou  to  pbnt 
I  hem  se()ar..te  from  any  others,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  will  produce  fruit  answerintj  llie  above  dcscrip. 
tinn  No  2,  is  mixed  seed,  wliich  you  m.'iy  find  very 
ijood  I  ji-eneraliy  have  canlelnpes  very  fiiu-.  and  iii 
:^reat  ahiindance.  1  have  been  very  much  injured  liy 
a  small  slnpcd  yellow  bug-,  and  have  unsuccessfully 
applied  liirie,  sooi,  brimstone,  plaster,  and  even 
Scotch  sniitr,  to  destroy  them.  If  the  upper  surtuco 
of  the  h  af  was  cover- d,  they  would  depredate  on  tlie 
mder  part,  or  the  stem,  and  one  season  when  they  ap- 
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p?:ire<l  lale,  and  destroyed  plants  whicli  I  thonirlit 
were  out  of  darg'  r— T  alm-'st  failed  in  my  crop,  it 
Was  too  late  to  replant,  but  I  liave  adopted  a  method 
winch  completely  succeeds.  I  liave  generally  plenty 
of  seed,  and  after  1  begin  to  plant,  I  have  fresh  seed 
stuck  in  the  hdls  everv  week,  until  the  beg-inning  of 
June  paying  no  respect  to  the  state  of  the  plants  on 
the  hills.  When  the  bugs  make  their  appearance, 
1  m^ke  a  little  boy  examine  the  hills  every  morning, 
and  if  tliey  are  numerous,  several  times  through  the 
dav,  anil  kill  all  he  can.  In  the  morning,  if  cool,  they 
are  easily  caught,  but  in  the  heut  of  the  day,  they  are 
very  lively,  '['hcv  are  much  disposed  to  congregate, 
and  if  not  checked  on  their  first  appearance,  they  in- 
crease very  mpidly  ;  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  des- 
trciy  all  the  plants  on  a  h.ll,  when  they  are  very  nam- 
ero'us  there,  and  I  do  this  the  more  willingly,  know- 
there  arc    see<ls  in  the  ground    to  succeed    them 


1  iiave  recommended    this    practice   to   others,    wlu^  time  to  prepare  it  f 
have  aUo  succeeded.    If  there  arc  two  many  plants  in 
the  hills  when  the   insect  is  destroyed,   they   can  be 
tliinned  to  any  number  whicli    may   be    thought    suf- 
ficient. A, 


my  memorandum  book,  that  its  produce  last  yea.  . 
inder  favorable  circumstances,  was  but  ten  bushel^ 
nd  a  half  At'this  rate  my  seven  acres  and  a  half 
would  produce  me  but  seventy  eight  bushels  of  corn, 
and  about  five  wagon  loads  of  fodder.  I.tt  us  suppose 
a  heavy  load  of  this  fodder  to  be  equal  to  seven  hush- 
els  of  corn,  (and  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  ten,) 
these  seven  acres  and  a  half  have  produced  nie  that 
which  is  equal  to  17.T  bushels  of  corn,  in  feeding  cat- 
tle and  horses  ;  and  I  know  it  would  puzzle  the  best 
farmer  to  produce  half  this  quantity  from  these  seven 
acres  and  a  half,  in  their  present  state.  If  to  these 
advantages  we  add  that  peas  are  an  ameliorating 
crop,  drawing  very  little  from  ilie  earth,  and  shading 
and  protecting  it  from  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
sun,  that  their  le.'ives  are  mostly  left  on  the  soil,  to 
enrich  it,  and  that  thcv  are  a  fine  preparatory  crop 
for  wheat,  as  they  may  he  got  ofi  the  land  exactly  in 


OJV  PEA  HAY. 

By   Thumae  Pittckjiey,    Junior,   Esq, 

Altamont,  Sept.  9,  1816. 
Deab  Sin — A  committee  of  this  Society  was  appoint- 
ed during  the  last  year,  and  charged  to  discover  and 
recommend  some  mode  of  maintaining  farm  stock,  be- 
sides the  incessant  application  to  the  corn  crib.  This 
committee  among  other  substitutes  and  aid,  recom- 
mended pea  hay,  as  atrurdlrig  a  rich  friod  for  horses 
and  cattle,  and  whose  culture  at  the  same  time,  was 
easy,  and  its  growth  beneficial  to  the  soil  I.elieving 
the  recommendation  to  be  judicious,  I  I'.ave  adopted 
it,  and  now  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  So- 
ciety the  result  of  my  first  crop  of  pea  hay. 

The  last  of  April  I  ploughed  up  an  old  field  which 
liad  been  in  corn  the  preceding  year,  a  stiff  red  clay 
much  worn,  and  of  which  about  two  acres  had  been 
manured  for  corn,  the  preceding  year.  Across  this 
ploughing  I  drilled  in  peas  with  a  shovel  plough, 
three  feet  apart,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  .May 
ploughed  them  twice  ;  the  first  time  between  the  1st 
and  3d  of  .lune  ;  the  second  time  between  the  20th 
and  24th  .lune;  I  hoed  them  once  tht  end  of  June.  This 
is  all  the  culture  they  received.  On  the  2fith  of  Aog 
1  began  to  cm  the  pea  vine.s,  and  finished  the  2rth, 
cutting  half  the  field,  which  con.sists  of  14  acres.  In 
most  places  the  dry  weather  had  injured  them,  and 
they  did  not  look  as  floiirisiiing  as  I  expected.  Four 
days  after  cutting  them,  I  turned  them  ;  putting  two 
rows  into  one,  and  on  the  tixdi  day  I  tiirnid  them 
again.  On  the  morning  of  the  ^th  day,  I  begun  to 
haul  them  in,  and  finished  tlie  next  day;  and  they 
have  produced  me  twenty-five  heavy  wagon  loads  of 
rich,  good  fodder.  As  this  produce  rnay  be  best  un 
derstciod  by  comparison  I  will  state  that  I  had  a  field 
of  ccrn  of  twenty-two  acres  adjoining,  of  new  land, 
only  the  second  crop,  which  bad  been  planted  very 
early,  and  had  not  suffered  by  the  drought  ;  the  fod- 
der was  very  good,  and  was  carefully  saved,  and  pro- 
duced me  sixteen  wagon  loads 

I  am  extremely  sorry  I  have  not  the  means  of 
weighing  a  load  of  the  pea  fodder,  but  I  should  think 
a  wagon  load  of  it  must  wegh  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  a  load  of  corn  blades,  and  the  difference  in  quality 
is  very  great.  Twenty-five  loads  from  seven  acres 
and  a  half  in  one  case,  and  sixteen  loads  fron-  twenty- 
two  acres  in  the  other.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  a 
load  of  blades  to  the  acre,  and  more  than  three  loads 
of  pea  fodder  to  the  acre. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  stated  to  me,  from  the 
best  authority,  that  a  peck  basket  of  these 
chopped  in  a  common  cutting  box,  twice  a  day,  is 
good  and  sufficient  food  for  a  horse,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  blades,  when  not  at  hard  work  ;  1  should  not 
hesitate  to  believe  this  produce  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  a  regular  corn  crop,  on  such  land,  which  could 
not  be  expected  to  produce  much  more  than  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre.    Indeed  I  know  positively  from 


seeding,  I  think  that  we  shall 
agree  that  tlie  committee  h.ave  been  very  judicious  in 
recommending  the  pea  culture  ;  and  I  hope  my  suc- 
cess will  induce  some  of  my  brother  farmers,  who 
have  fields  requiruig  rest  or  shift,  to  substitute  a 
crop  of  peas  for  the  common  mode  of  sowing  oats  or 
wheat  which  are  exhausting  crops 

The  Society  will  readily  perceive  the  error  1  com- 
mitted in  this  crop  :  the  peas  were  sown,  as  I  have 
stated,  on  the  6th  and  7th  days  of  May,  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  sown  as  early  as  the  frost  would 
permit  This  circumstance  and  the  late  dry  weather 
evidently  injured  them  very  much. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  PINCKNEV,  Jr. 
J.  T.  Lewis,  Esa.  Corres.   Sec'ry.    of  the  Penilleton 
Farmef's  Societii,  Sotith  Carolina. 


barn,  and  set  it  upright  on  a  close  floor,  till  you  per- 
ceive all  the  pnds  are  fully  dry  and  open  ;  (you  may,  if 
you  choose,  leav-  it  in  the  field,  which  must  be  the 
rase,  if  a  large  qusintity  is  planted,)  then  thresh  it, 
nd  run  it  through  a  proper  sieve,  and  it  is  fit  for 
use. 

We  src  quite  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  ex- 
pressingthe  oil,but  we  believe  if  it  is  designed  for  table 
use,  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  seed,  as  it  might 
!;ive  it  an  ill-taste.  The  lighter  and  drier  the  soil  is, 
m   which  it  is  planted,  the  better. 


BALTIMORE,    FUIOW,     JVNE     15,    1  S'2 1  . 


Directions  for  Cvttiiativg  it,  -witli  remarks  on  its  great 
jiroduce  of  Seed,  yielding  a  good  SWEET-OIL  a- 
iundantly. 

Annapolis,  May  26,  1821. 
Sin — As  General  Foreman  has  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  Pene  Plant  into  this  state,  I  send  you  below 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  \'orcl  to  Mr. 
Charles  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  at  Philndelpliia,  dated  Savannah,  Ma>  .'?,  1769. 
A  republication  of  which  at  this  time  mav  he  nsfful. 
Yours  ?<c.  JAMES   130 VLE. 

S.   SKiKNrR,  V.f-q. 


Mn.   Jniij;   Moiirr.  To  Mr.  rriAiir.rs  Tnniirs 
Sill — T  send  you  a  small  keg  of  bene,  or  bene-iLci:, 
which  you  will  please  present  to  your  society  for  their 
inspection.     This  need  makes  oil  equal   in   quality  to 
I'Morence,  anrl    some  say   preferable.     Some     s;iv    one 
hundred  weight  of  seed    will  produce  ninety  pounds 
of  oil,  others  say  less  ;  be  that  as  it  will,  it  certainly 
makes  very  fine  oil,  and   produces  amazingly.     If  it 
is  put    to  the    trial,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
press  well  cleaned,  so  as   to    leave   no  tincture   from 
what  may  have  been  already  pressed  ;   in   my  opinion.  | 
this  is  an  article  of  consequence,  and  I  believe  it  will 
grow  in  Philadelphia.     Tl-e  w.iy  to  sow  it  is  in  holes 
about  three  feet  asunder,  dropping  in  each  hole  about 
grains  ;  when  it  comes  up,  thin  it  to  three  or  four 
of  the    most   promising  :— the    seeds  will    appear   in 
pods  about  September,   and  should  when  full  grown, 
and  before   dry,  be  gathered  in.     The  method  is   as 
follows  :   As  soon  as  you  perceive  about  three  fourths, 
or  four  fifths,  of  the  pods  rise  on  the   stalk,  and   the 
lower    pods  htgin  to  looselheir  seeds,  it  is  then  time 
to  take  it  in  ;    fiir  Lfter  that,  as  much    will  fall   out 
of  the  bottom  pods  each  day  as  can   ripen  at  the  lop. 
You     take    a     sharp    hatchet-bill,    or     some     such 
weapon,  and  with  it  cut  ofl' the  stock  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen  inches   below  anv  of  the  seed,  holding  the  stock 
with  the  left  hand,  and  when  cut  a  second  person  re- 
ceives it,  keeping  it  upright,  till  he  has  bis  load  ;  for 
if  you  turn  it  downwards,  the  ripe   seed  will  fall  out 
of  the  pods.     You  may  immediately  carry   it   into  a 


O'T"  ^'^^  shall,  in  our  next  Number,  hive  the  plea, 
-nil  to  give  a  detailed  official  account  of  tbi  Cattle 
Show  and  Fair  held  by  the  Maryland  Agrirultural 
•Society,  on  the  7tb  rnd  8lh  days  of  June  j  until  when 
we  are  compelled  to  delay  it  by  the  unavoidable  ab. 
sence  of  the  secretary,  John  E.  Howard,  Jr.  Esq.  from 

this  city.  j-i 

PRICKS   CURHF.NT. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  554  12^— Whiskev  from 
do.  27cents,  including  barrel— Hay,  Derton,  ?^I8  a  20 
-Straw,  do.  7  a  ?^8- Wheat,  V  hite,  83  cents-  Hfd. 
do  M-Corn,  White,  31  a  32- Yellow,  32  a  34— Oats. 
2"  a  24— Rye,  40— Cod  fish,  per  quintal,  whole  sale, 
C,3,  reiail 'do.  5''4— Nev  Fnglanri  Beans  per  bushel, 
^!  ]2J— ditto  Peas,  7.=;  cents'- Plaster  in  stone  &6  per 
ton — do,  ground,  ^1  55  per  barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel, 
?8  per  ton— Vew-Orleans  sugar,  <^9  to  12  ,50— Mns. 
covado,  do.  $5;  9  a  12— American  White  Lead,  ^V2  50 
— Crourd  do.  13  a  14— I  irseed  Oil,  7.5  cents-F  ath- 
ers,  40  a  <S  rents-  Potatoes,  per  bushel.  6^^  a  75 
cents  — Sh.ad,  new,  $£6— Herrings.  ?2  a  S"  "5,  derlin- 
nir — Fine  Salt,  '5  cen's  pp'-  bu-ihel— f!'ound|  Ailum  do 
S5  a  60- St  I'hes.  60— Cadiz,  5f'  a  55-  Turks  T-hind, 
7.'^-Live  Cattle,  S5  a  5  5n-Peef.  8  to  10  rents- 
Hams,  10  a  12  cents— ^!iddlings,  i:)  cents— Butter, 
25  rents— Peas  50  cents  per  bushel  —  Slrawberrys, 
per  quart,  8  rents- Cherries  10  to  12  cents— Fggs, 
loj  cents  — Clie(S<  8  a  10  cents  per  pound — Tar  JSl  jO 
—Turpentlnt  ,  1  87  A  a  2 — Pitch  2^—  I'osin,  ccirn  on, 
f,l|,  bright  do.  glopfr  barrel — ^  arnish,  25  cfn's — 
Spirits  Turpfntine,  3Z  cents  per  gallon — Ciiion, 
(good  Upland >  14  a  15  cents  ;  verv  dull— Rice  3  a  oi 
cents-  Mil|i  r,rd  Floorine  Plank.  ^'.'5  a  27 — shingles, 
h.e^t  f  J  a  S^.1  commnn,   ^3  to  4i  per  M. 

Mainland    Tobacco. lower    counties,   common, 

from  3  dolls.  50  cents  to  6  i!olls.*50  cents,  large  sales; 
fine,    no  sales—  Virginia  Tobacco  no  sales. 


The  subscriber  has  just  completed  and  has  for  sale, 
a  quantity  of 
in/dc's  SIrmr  ('pttirfT-  •i^-nchines. 

T  liry  are  r-ade  of  1!  e  hf  st  materials,  and  combine 
simplicitj,  econrnn,  durability,  .ind  laboiir  .saving  ; 
ihev  can  be  applied  to  horse,  steam  or  w.-.ttr  power  ; 
also,  to  rut  rnrn  stall,  s.  bay.  rlrvrr.  f'c.  firm  half 
an  inch  to  tvo  inches  ;  tl-e  prirriral  knife  is  pcrma- 
pent  ;  the  axle  or  c\lirdcr  criitairs  three  prtssures, 
which  act  as  a  shears;  it  fieds  its(  If  hy  ro'lrrs,  and 
works  by  spur  wl  rfis  ;  every  revolution  of  the  bal- 
ance vlirtl  cuts  three  tims.  I'e  ch.'tllenges  anv 
stale  or  individual  in  the  union,  to  come  f<>r«ard  and 
prrve  their  e(;nal. 

He  has  nl.'o  for  s.-de,  a  qnantily  of  POX  ClirUVS 
of  sizes,  which  v  ill  make  hiitter  in  a  short  time  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  to  retailers,  in  tf,\>n 
or  country.  Any  commands  left  at  CASEY'S  SFKD  *! 
STOI'E,  No.  2,  Hanover-street, next  door  to  Parnnm's 
Hotel,  at  tl  e  work  shop,  opposite,  or  at  Sutliff's 
l.iverv  StabUsrcar  the  Marsh  market,  will  be  attrnd- 
(d  to'  JO"V   CTI  L 

~  FF^nTi^DBY  JOSKIMl'lioUNSON. 
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ACiRK  ULTURE. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW  &  FaIR. 

The  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  advertised  by  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  pur- 
suant to  notice  ou  the  7th  and  8th  days  of  June, 
at  the  Maryl  i!id  Tavern,  four  miles  from  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Frederick-Town  turn- 
pike road. 

The  weather  was  exceedin^lv  warm,  but 
otherwise  propitious.  I'ublic  expectation  had 
been  excited  (or  some  tinit.  and  many  persons 
sanuuinely  expected  to  enjoy  the  higl\  gratifi- 
cation of  viewing  a  very  large  collectiuD  of  fine 
and  valuable  animals. 

Nor  were  these  persons  disappointed  in  the 
smallest  de;:ree,  for  the  stock  was  both  numer- 
ous and  valuable.  The  crosvd  of  spectators 
was  embarrassingly  lar^e,  and  far  out  ran  any 
calculation  on  this  point.  We  had  the  pleasure 
to  recognise  many  most  ze;(lous.  enterprizing 
and  intelligent  Farmers,  with  some  distinguish- 
ed Breeders  and  Grazie'-s,  from  every  section 
of  this  state,  and  several  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  Delaware. 

The  animals  cliiefly  arrived  the  day  previous 
to  tlie  Fair,  and  were  safely  and  judiciously 
placed  in  the  stables  and  uncovered  pens  al- 
loted  to  them  ;  ijut  the  number  of  animals  so 
far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangement,  that  they  hud  to  construct 
many  pens  for  their  reception  even  ou  the  first 
day  of  the  fair. 

The  pleasant  shade  under  which  the  ani- 
mals were  displayetl,  on  the  very  margin  ol  a 
copious  stream  of  fine  water,  contributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  allay  the  heat  of  the  day.  and 
afforded  other  actual  and  striking  convtiiaii- 
ces,  which,  u  hen  properly  imprnved,  ii  ill  ensure 
to  the  Society,  an  higldy  eligible  position  for 
its  future  exhibitions. 

^Vhen  the  Society  had  pretty  generally  as- 
sembled, the  President  took  the  chair,  and  the 
various  committees  were  yppninted  to  examine 
the  slock,  to  award  the  premiums,  and  to  report 
thereon.  \\  hen  the  members  of  the  Society 
had  paid  their  respt^clive  contributions,  which 
were  voluntary  and  liberal,  they  proceeded  with 
the  comniittees  and  spectators,  to  view  the  di(- 
lerent  animals  and  implements  exhibited  fur 
their  present  gratification  and  future  advan- 
tage. 

J'he  Horses  were  paraded,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  assemblage,  before  the  cummitlee 
appointed  to  examine  them. 

It  Was  difficult  to  repress  the  curiosity  of  the 
crowd,  so  far  as  to  bi-.ve  suflicient  room  for  tiie 
movements  of  all  the  horses.  It  was  truly  an 
interesting  scene  to  behuld  fifteen  to  twenty 
noble  steeds,  in  repressed  exercise,  exhibited 
to  thousands  of  admiring   spectators.      Alter 


the  exhibition  of  tlie  Horses,  the  company 
down  to  a  goo<l  dinner,  prepared  for  their  re- 
freshment, by  Mr.  Stone — and  then  repaire 
to  the  pens  in  which  the  other  animals  were 
exhibited,  and  to  the  lot  in  which  the  iinple 
;ments  were  displayed,  and  passed  the  rest  o 
the  day  in  reviewing  more  minutely  and  lei 
jsurely  the  several  articles  brought  for  exhibi- 
tion. 

On  the  3th  day  of  June,  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  a  very  large  number  of  spectators, 
repaired  to  the  Show  and  Fair,  being  still  fa- 
voured by  good  weather. 

Alter  the  reports  of  the  several  committees, 
on  the  animals  exhibited  and  enteied  for  pre- 
miums, had  been  delivered  to  the  President, 
the  company  were  assembled  on  an  eminence, 
and  the  successful  candidates  called  near  to 
the  President  to  receive  the  most  li.tttering  evi- 
dence of  the  merits  of  their  ai;iiiials.  The 
delivery  of  the  premiums  was  prdaced  by  the 
lollowing  remarks,  made  by  the  President  in 
behuK  of  several  of  the  committees. 

"  Gentle'men — The  Committees  have,  in  com- 
mon with  their  fellow  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  Society,  been  highly  grati- 
fied in  viewing  the  animals  wliich  have  been 
exhibited  to  the  public,  and  entered  for  our  pre- 
juiuins  on  the  present  occasion,  for  in  number 
they  have  fully  equalled,  and  in  excellence  they 
have  greatly  surpassed  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. 

in  several  instances  the  comniittees  have 
found  it  difficult  to  decide  between  animals, 
which  in  every  important  point  so  nearly 
equalled  each  other,  tiiat  each  of  them,  would 
in  their  opinion,  have  been  entitled  to  a  pre- 
miuin,  if  the  funds  of  tne  Society  were  ade 
(jiiate  to  the  occasion. 

But  they  proceeded  in  the  performance  of 
the  duty  that  has  been  assigned  them,  placiiijt 
a  just  reliance  upnn  tlie  liberality  of  thos- 
whose  laudable  zeal,  has  led  them  to  bectmie 
competitors.  I'he  committees  are  persuaded 
that  the  owners  of  stock  have  been  induced  to 
exhibit  them,  more  from  their  desire  to  call  tiie 
public  attention  by  comparison,  to  the  present 
state  of  our  ilomestic  animals  and  to  pomt 
out  the  advantages  and  the  means  of  ma- 
king important,  necessary  and  general  im- 
provements, than  from  the  mere  desire  of 
obtaining  the  premiums.  And  since  the  chiel 
objects  of  all  seem  to  be  assured  by  the  spiri"^ 
which  has  been  manifested  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  committees  contidently  hope  that 
ubatever  unpleasant  feelings  their  decisions 
may  creale,  will  be  but  inomentarily  indulged 
by  those,  who  ;ire  at  tiiis  time  unsuccessful  com- 
petitors more  (roin  the  paucity  of  our  means, 
than  from  any  deficiency  in   their   animals." 

The  President  then  delivered  the  premiums, 
111  obedience  to  tlie  will   ot  tiic  Society,  and  in 


ccordrtiice  witli  tii>  following  Ueports  of  the 
•everal  Committees. 

ON  HOKSKS, 

The    undersigned,   a   committee  appointed  by  the 
Maryland  Agricultural   Socie'.y,    at  their  June  meet- 
ng-,    to   view  ibc    horses  entered  as  competitors  for 
ilie  Soclely's  premiums,  and  to  aw.ird  the   same,  beg 
Ifuvt   to    report    that,    they  have  performed  the  Juty 
.issigned  to  them,  and  huve  decided  as  follows  : — 
Kor  the   Stallion  Columbia,  he  being  the  best  calcu. 
lated    to  improve  our  stock   of  CO\CH   HORSES, 
they   award    to  Thomas   Sheppard,    of   Frederick 
county,  the  Siver  Pitcher,  valued  at  gjO 

For  the  Stallion  Arrow,  he  being  the  best  calculated 
for  the  Saddle  and  general  Farm  purposes,  they 
award  to  Nuiirod  Owings,  of  Frederick  county,  a 
pair  of  Silver  Goblets,  valued  at  g20 

For  the  best  Brood  Mare,  they  award  to  Joshua 
Gist,  of  Frederick  county,  the  Silver  Butter  Boat, 
valued  at  glO 

The  Committee  viewed  with  great  interest  the 
Mare  exhibited  by  Mr  Dudderar,  of  Frederick  coun- 
ty, as  she  had  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  animal, 
havinff  been  the  Uam  of  12  colts,  11  of  which  are 
now  living — four  of  these,  fine  large  horses  that  drew 
h.s  wagon  to  the  Show  — whilst  the  mare  brought  her 
youngest  colt  sucking  at  her  side. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Stallion 
"Messenger,"  offered  by  VV.  R.  -stewart,  is  highly  wor- 
thy of  distinction,  and  they  regret  that  they  could 
not  award  him  a  premium,  as  he  was  not  bred  within 
this  state. 

The  Stallion  "Young  Tnm,"  off.  red  by  D.Wdliamson 
and  John  S.  Skinner,  of  Baltimore  county,  attracted 
heir  particular  notice,  but  not  bc-ing  made  to  exhibit 
.11  of  the  rt-quisities  pri  scribed,  they  could  not  award 
him  one  of  the  premiums. 

The  Stallion  "  Young  Friendship",  owned  by  Col. 
Hood,  of  Anne  Arundle  county,  is  esteemed  by  the 
Committee,  .as  eminenUy  well  calculated  to  improve 
our  stock  of  horses  for  the  Saddle  i  but  mt  possess- 
ing all  of  the  requisits  exacted  by  the  Committee  of 
^iraiigements,  they  could  not  award  him  either  of 
the  premiums. 

The  Committee  noticed  with  great  satisfaction, 
tour  very  beautiful  and  highly  promising  Jilood  Colls 
— two  exhibited  by  Gen.  Charles  Kidgely  of  Hamp- 
ton ;•  and  the  others  by  Richard  Caton,  Esq.  They 
were  also  particularly  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
spotted  Colt,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Vlabury,  of  Frederick 
county,  which  excited  the  universal  admiration  of 
the  spectators. 

The  Full-Bred  Virginia  Horse  Clifton,  was  like- 
wise shown  and  greatly  admired,  but  not  having  been 
raised  in  Maryland,  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  any 
premium. 

In  closing  their  Report,  the  Committee  cnn- 
gratulste  the  Society  on  their  prospects  of  fu- 
ure  usefulness,  as  evinced  by  the  specimens  of 
fine  stock  exliihited  on  this  occasion. 
KOVVARD  LLOYD,         T 
RoBKIll"  LYON,  J.  Committee. 

FKISBY    TlLGllMAN,  J 


OF  ASSES  AND  MULES. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Asses 
and   Mules,  presented  for   the    premiums   and  notice 

*  One  of  which  out  of  an  Oscar  mare,  by  the  cele- 
brated  Tuckahoe,  three  years  old,  'S  fifteen  hands 
three  inches  high. 
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of  the  Society,  report,   that  they  have  found  great 
satisfaction  in  looking  at  these  animals, 
for  the  best  Jack  Ass,  they  award  O,  H.  StuU,  of 
Washington  county,  the  premium  of  a  Sdver  Can, 
valued  at  SIO 

For  the  best  Jennett,  they  award  to  R.  J.  Jones,  ot 
Queen  Anne's  connty,  the  premium  of  a  Silver  Can 
valued  at  „  .S'" 

For  the  largest  Mule  of  the  very  excellent  Uiir  of- 
fered by  b.  H.  StuU,  they  award  the  premium  of^a 
pair  of  Goblets,  valued  at  S"** 

The  Mules  respectively  ottered  by   Hy.  Thompson 
Wm.  Patterson,  U.  J.  Jones  and  George  Calvert,  were 
all  very  good,  and  they  richly  deserve  premiums  ;  but 
as  one  aione  had  been  offered  by  the  Society,  for  th 
description   of  stock,  more  could   not    therefore    be 
awarded.     The  Mule  offered  by  Jacob  Hollingsworth, 
was  particularly  deserving  of  a  premium,  being  only 
two  years  old,  15  hands   high,  with  great  bone   and 
muscle  -The  team  of  Mules  offered  by  Geo.  Howard 
Esq.  made   truly   a  fine  display  of  the   excellence 
which  may   be  attained  by  care  in  breeding  and  rais 
ine  these  very  serviceable  animals.       ,      ,  ,         ,    , 
The  uncommonly  large  and  valuable  Ma  tese  Jack 
Sanaho,  shown  by    Mr.    Skinner,  attracted   and  de- 
served our  particular  attention,  but  being  an  import- 
ed animal,  he  was  not  considered  a  candidate  for  the 


premium. 


EDWARD  LLOYD,  i 
ROBERT   LYO\,      VOommittee. 
JAMES  NA15B.        J 


NE\T  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Maryland  Agncul 
tural  Society,  to  examine  and  award  premiums  tor 
the  best  Neat  Cattle,  present  the  followmg  Report. 

OF  BULLS. 
For  the  best  Bull,  not  less  than  two  years  old,  they 
award   to   John    Green,  of    Baltimore   county,  the 
premium  of  a  pair  of  Silver  Goblets,    for  his  very 
large  and  fine  Bull  of  the    loUand  bfecd. 
For  the  best  Bull,  under  two  jears  old,  tuey  awara 
Silver  Can   to    Major   Thomas    Kmory,   of    Que 
Anne's  county,  for  his  Young  Bull  o»  the  Irish  and 
Holderness  Cross.  .  . 

The  Committee  noticed  and  admired  a  very  hne 
Bull  of  the  Bakewell  breed,  exhibited  by  George 
Calvert,  of  Prince  George's  county  ;  and  a  very  line 
Bull  of  the    Bakewell   and  Holland  Cros 


Several  very  fine  Calves  descended  from  the  Devo" 

Cattle,  presented  by  Mr.  Coke,   of   English   Norfolk, 

to  Mr.  I'atterson  of  Baltimore,   from  a  philanthrop.e 

desire  to  advance  the  Agricultural  interest  of  Ameri- 
ca,   were   exhibited   and  universally  admired.     The) 

were  eagerly  enquired  after  by  every   body,    and    by 

many   from  a  desire  to  purchase — It   is  a  matter  ol 

regret  that  these  fine  animals  cannot  be  more  rapidly 

diffused   through   the  state ;    and  that  some  of  thi 

Bulls  have  not  been   offered  to  the  public  use  ;  for 

the  interest  which  they  excited,  was  truly  gratifying 

to  those  who   knew  and  appreciated  the  laudable  in. 

tentions  of  the  generous  drmor.     Many  Calves  of   im 

proved  breeds,  and  half  breed  Alderneys   and  Bake- 

wells,  were  shown,  and  served  clearly  to  establish  the 

great  advantages   that  attend  even  the  first  step  to 

wards  the  improvement  of  this  most  Ta'luable  species 

of  domestic  animals. 

The  Committee   admired    the  heifers  of  Wm.  Gib' 

son— they  are  truly  fine  specimens  of  our  best   coun 

try  breed— the  half  bred  Alderney  Calf,  of  Job  Smith, 

from  an  excellent  dam,  is  a  beautiful  and  uncommon 
ly  fine  one :  but  they  have  awiu-ded  the  premium  of  a 
Silver  Cream  Pot  to  Hy.  Thompson,  for  his  Cow  Cult, 
being  a  very  ,beautiful  Heifer  of  the  Alderney  and 
Devon  Cross. 

.\nd  under  their  authority  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  qualities  of  stock,  offered  for  discretionary 
premiums,     the   Committee   further  report,   that  in 

their  opinion  the  Teeswater  Bull  «ergami,  owned  "^^^^^^  ^,.^  ^^,^^j.  j,.^^.^^,^^^  at  glO  to  U.Brooke, 
by  John  S.  Skinner,  of  Baltimore,  merits  in  the  high-^^.  Montgomery  Co.  They  are  also  of  the  opinion 
est  degree,  the  notice  of  the  Society ;  and  they  par-  ^j^^^  ^^^  Edward  Lloyd  is  entitled  to  the  premium 
ticularly  recommead  him  to  the  Agriculturists  ot  the^,.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^  §10  for  the  exhibition  of 
state  of  Maryland,  as  possessing  all  of  the  qualities  [he  best  six  Wethers;  which  were  uncommonly  fine  : 
most  requisite  to  improve  the  stock  ot  Neat-Cattie  in  ^,         ^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^   Winter    and     early 

this  state.       Their  attention  was  also  particularly  at-  .  ^_^  ^^^^^  generally  ni  the  ear   but  sometimes 

tracted  by  a  Teeswater  Bull  Calf,  belongmg  to  Lloyd  ^bopped  ;  with  clover  rn.y  and  corn  fodder,  no  turnips, 
N.  Rogers,   and   by  the    form  and    Beauty  ot  a  lees-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^        a  good  pasture  of  natural  grasses, 
water  Cow,  of  Dr   Allen  Thomas      Ihey  recommend^  ^^^^   jj,^^,      j^^^    ^^^  exhibited  by  Lloyd  N. 

these  three  animals,  as  severally  worthy  of  a  descre-  /         .    .  /     .  .         .    j 


that  they  are  of  a  breed  well  calculated  te  impp#ve 
ur  stock  of  Hogs— these  pigs  were  however  con- 
idered  by  them,  as  too  young  to  contend  for  the 
oremium  offered  for  the  best  Boar. 

Several  of  the  SOWS  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
Committee  were  certainly  very  pood  ones  ;  they  par- 
ticularly noticed  those  offered  by  Wm.  Gibson,  Jacob 
UolUngsv/orth  and  Stephen  Griffith,  as  being  several- 
ly very  good;  and  likewise  some  very  fine  Sow-Pigs 
offered  by  Roger  Brooke  and  David  Williamson  ;  but 
the  Committee  are  of  the  opinion,  that  John  S.  Skin- 
ner, is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  a  Silver  Goblet, 
valued  at  S'O,  for  the  exliibition  of  his  Breeding 
Sow,  she  being  a  very  good  one,  having  farrowed  30 
pigs  at  two  litters,  and  of  which  she  raised  2?. 

There  were  two  Barrows  of  enormous  weight, 
offered  as  a  curiosity  to  the  view  of  the  spectators 
by  Mr.  Canowles — they  were  so  large  and  fat,  as  to 
be  scarcely  capable  of  moving. 

GEO.  CALVERT, 

JAMES  STEUART,    ^    Committee. 

B-  W.  HALL. 


H 


xhibited 


OF  SHEEP. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  Sheep  ex. 
hlbited  to  the  Society  are  of  the  opinion  that,  the  Me- 
rino Kams  are  not  of  that  superior  character,  which 
should  alone  entitle  them  to  distinction.  But  out  of 
them,    they  award  under  the  terms  of  the  Show,  the 


by  General  Charles  Ridgely,  of  Hampton  ,  who  also, 
shewed  a  full  bred  Alderney  Bull  Calf,  of  fin.  io 
stated  to  be  five  months  and  six  days  old,  ^nd  to  have 
attained  the  very  extraordinary  weight  ot  67J  lbs. 
—Thev  also  noticed  with  great  pleasure.  Major  Isaac 
McKi^'s  two  year  old  full  bred  Alderney  Bull  Mark 
\nthonv,  a  descendant  of  the  very  valuable  slock 
imported  by  Mr.  Cre.ghton- he  is  certainly  a  hne 
sp^-men  of  that  valuable  breed  They  a  so  re_ 
marked  the  very  beautiful  Holderness  Bu  1  Ca^f 
Columella,  obtained  from  Massachusetts  by  John  b. 
Skmner-he  is  des,cended  from  the  British  block, 
owned  bv  Gorham  Parsons,  of  Brigniun,  that  have 
been  extolled  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  -o- 
cicty.  Columella  promises  to  be  a  very  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  state.  .  ,  ,  ,  .,  „-,i,  „ 
The  Committee  were  particularly  pleased  with  a 
fine  Bull  Calf  of  Geo.  Calvert's,  and  a  young  Bull  ex- 
hibited by  Essex  Sterrett,  a  half  bred  Alderney,  ot 
good  figure,  from  a  very  valuable  Dam. 

OF  COWS. 
The  Committee  were  highly  gratified  by  the  great 
number,  and  very  fine  appearance  and  character  ot 
the  Milch  Cows,  submitted  to  their  obseivation  ; 
in  every  respect  their  highest  hopes  were  realized  in 
this  display.  Those  severally  presented  by  Martin 
Eirh..'lbej-ger,  Hv.  Thompson,  Jos.  Patterson,  Robt. 
Smith,  and  Mr  Whitamore,  are  considered  peculiarly 
valuable  ;  but  th»y  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  to 
award  the  Silver  Tumbler  to  General  Charles  Ridge- 
ly .,f  •lampion,  for  his  dun  cow,  the  best  out  of  four 
very  fie  ones  of  the  Dutch  and  Bakeiodl  Cross  tvhich 
he  presented  to  their  we've. 


tionary  premium. 

EDWARD  LLOYD,  -\ 

JNO    WOODEN,  of  Jno.    Vr„™.m/,-^ 
KOGEU  BROOKE.  ^Committee. 

JAMES   NABB.  J 

OF  OXEN. 

The  Committee  regret  that  there  were  but  two 
Yoke  o!"  Oxen  exhibited  for  the  premium,  and  also 
that  suitable  arrangements  could  not  be  made,  to  try 
tht-se  at  the  olough  ;  however,  they  were  otherwise 
enabled  to  decide  that  the  pair  exhibited  by  Jos. 
Trimble,  were  entitled  to  the  premium  ot  six  table 
spoons,  valued  at  5525. 

The  yoke  exhibited  by  Levi  Hartly,  were  also  very 
fine  animals,  and  had  been  well  broken  to  labour. 

The  Committee  will  not  pass  by  in  silence,  the  un- 
commonly large  steers  brought  for  exhibition  by  Mr 
T  C.  Miller,  from  Adams  county,  Pennsvlvania,  mea 
suring  in  height  upw.ards  of  six  feet. 

There  was  also  a  very  beautiful  young  Steer,  ot 
uncommon  great  growth,  and  fine  fqrm  which  had 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Gibson. 

ROGER  BROOKE,  T 

W.M.  GIBSON,  >  Committee. 

JNO.  YELLOT,  Jr.  3 


Rogers,  and  the  committee  regret  that  they  could  not 
award  him  a  premium,  the  Ram  not  having  been  rais- 
ed within  the  state. 

SAMUEL  OWINGS 
THO.MAS  KMORY 
W.  R.   STEWART. 


OF  HOGS. 

The  Committee  -were  much  surprized  and  highly 
gratified  by  the  excellent  display  of  Hogs,  of  different 
and  good  breeds.  OF  BOAUS-there  were  some  re- 
markably  fine  ones  exhibited-one  by  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons,  Jacob  Hollingsworth,  Roger  Brooke, 
David  Frame  and  Thomas  Lewis.  The  Boar  which 
Mr  Hawkins,  of  Q  Anne's  county,  exhibited,  was  ot  a 
breed  well  calculated  to  give  great  weight  at  an  early 
age  ;  but  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Boar  ot  Colonel 
Potter,  likewise  possessing  this  profitable  disposition 
in  a  high  degree,  added  to  a  peculiarly  fine  form  the 
Committee  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  award  the 
oremium  of  a  Silver  Goblet,  valued  at  glO. 

The   Committe  obsei-ved    with  great  pleasure,  tl 
Boav-Pigs  exhibited  by  David  Williamson,  and  think 


RECAPITULATION.— Stated  Premiums 

Far  tiie  best  Stallion,    far  the  breed  of 
CoAcu  Horses,  to    i'homs  Shepherd  of 
Frettenck  Ci>unty,  a  silver  Pitcher,  val- 
ed  at 
For    tlie    best    Stallion,     for    Saddle 
and  Fahming  purposes,  to  Nimrod  Ow- 
ings,  of  Frederick  County  a  pair  of  sil- 
ver Goblets,  valued  at 
For  the  best  I^rood-Mahe,  to  Joslma  Gist 
of  Frederick  County,   a  silver  Butter- 
Boat,  valued  at 
For  the  best  Jack  Ass,  to  Mr. O.  H.  Stull, 
j     of  Washington  County,  a  silver  Can, 
I     valued  at 

For   the  best  Jennett,  to  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Jones  of  Quteii  Aiine's  County,  a  silver 
Can,  valued  at 
For  the  best  Mule,   to  Mr.  O.  H.  Stull  of 
Washington  County,  a  pair  of  silver  Gob- 
lets, valued  at 
For  the  best  Bull,  to  John  Green  of  Balti- 
more County,  a  pair  of  silver  Goblets, 
valued  at 
For  the  best  Bull  Calf,  to  Thomas  Emo- 
ry of  Queen   Anne's  County,  a  silver 
Can,  valued  at 
For   the  best  Milch  Cow,  to  Gen.  Chas. 
Ridgely  ol   Hampton,  a   pair  of  silver 
I'uuiblers,  valued  at 
For  tiie  hest  Cow-Calf,  to  Captain  Hen- 
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ry  Thonipson  of  BaUioiurCiasilver  Cau, 
valucil  at 

For  til'"  bpst  Yoke  of  Wouki.vg-Oxen,  to 
Joseph  Trimble,  six  silver  Spoons,  val- 
ued at 

For  the  be«t  Eoar,  to  Col.  Potter,  of  Car 
oline  County,  a  silver  Goblet,  v.'lued  at 

For  the  best  Rreeding-Sow,  to  Jol-'.i  S. 
Skinner  of  Baltimore,  a  silver  Goblet, 
v?'ued  at 

For  be  best  Merixo  Ram,  to  Roger 
Broi'ke  of  Montgomery  County,  a  silver 
Can,  valued  at 

For  the  best  SiX  fat  Wetheus,  to  Col. 
Edward  Lloyd  of  Talbot  County,  a  sil- 
ver Can,  valued  at 

Discretionary  Fremium^. 

For  the  Teeswater  Bull  of  John  S.  Skinner, 
a  silver  Can,  valued  at 

For  the  Teeswaler  Bull  of  Lloyd  N.  Rog- 
ers, of  Baltimore  County,  a  silver  Can, 
valued  at 

For  the  Teeswater  Cow  of  Doctor  Allen 
Thomas,  a  silver  Can,  valued  at 
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IMPLEMENTS   OF   HUSBANDRY. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  t'le  Im- 
plements of  Husbandry  exhibited  to  the  Mary 
land  Agricultural  Society,  have  the  honor  to  re 
port- 
That  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  articles 
exhibited  was  very  great.  Of  PLOUGHS, 
specimens  of  the  invention  or  manufactiu-e  of 
eight  different  persons  were  shown — of  Mr. 
Chenoweth,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore ;  of  Mr.  Hinks  of  Baltimore 
county  ;  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  ;  of 
Mr.  ^Vood,  by  Mr.  Barnard  of  Philadelphia  ; 
and  of  Mr.  Murray  of  Hagerstown;  all,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  well  constructed  and 
valuable  instruments.  Of  the  particular  or  re- 
lative merits  of  most  of  them,  as  there  were  no 
means  of  submitting  them  to  efficient  trial, 
nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty.  It  would, 
however,  be  improper  not  to  remark  that,  two 
of  those  ploughs,  are  of  recent  introduction,  and 
likely  to  be  found  advantageous  ;  that  is  to  say; 
the  Hill-side  Plough  made  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  on 
the  principle  of  Col.  Randolph's  Plough,  with 
shifting  mould  boards,  as  being  easily  managed 
and  well  calculated  for  the  important  purpose 
of  horizontal  ploughing  on  hill  sides  :  and  Mr. 
Davis'  cast  iron  shovel  plougli  on  a  new  con- 
struction, as  a  cheap  and  efficient  cultivator. 

OF  STRAW  CUTTERS.— There  were  five 
exhibited,  one  each  by  Mr.  Sckevestzer,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Eastman,*  and  Mr. 
Barnard.  These  were  all  carefully  tested  by 
actual  experiment,  and  the  committee  was  of 
opinion  that,  the  one  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Barnard  is  the  most  operative,  and  from  its 
simplicity,  best  calculated  for  general  use. 

OF  WHEAT  FANS,  there  were  two  kinds, 
one  exhibited  by  Mr.  Watkins,  the  other  by 
Mr.  Beatty. 

The  Committee  determined  that  the  one 
made  by  Mr.  Watkins  of  Hagerstown  is  de- 
cidedly to  be  preferred — it  works  with  three 
screens,  and  it  was  deemed  an  exceedingly 

•  Uotchkiss«s  improved. 


valuable  improvement  in  this  necessary  imple- 
ment. 

A  HARROW  of  peculiar  construction  made 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  from  an  English  design,  to  ex- 
pand and  contract  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
appeared  to  the  Committee  to  be  an  adjustment 
nut  only  curious  but  useful. 

There  were  several  other  very  ingenious  im 
provements  on  English  implements,  to  adapt 
them  to  the  u^e  of  this  country — such  as  Mr. 
Sinclair't!  machine  for  sowing  plaster  of  Paris, 
grain,  and  grass  seeds — his  corn  planter,  for 
drilling  Indian  corn  and  garden  seeds  : 

Mr.  Bernard's  turnip  drill  ;  Mr.  Ford's  roll- 
er, and  the  scarifiers  made  by  each  of  these  ar- 
tificers. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Thomas  of  Baltimore  had  on  the 
ground  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  im- 
ported agricultural  implements,  such  a; 
ploughs,  drills,  hay-makers,  apple-mills,  turnip 
slicers,  many  of  wliich  seem  to  be  well  adapted 
to  their  several  objects,  and  which  may  possibly 
be  used  with  advantage  in  our  husbandry. 

The  Committi;e  presuming  that  it  is  within 
the  spheie  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  beg 
leave  to  mention  that  there  was  exhibited  a 
little  machine  for  domestic  manufacture 
wool  spinner,  worked  by  hand,  drawing  six 
threads,  invented  by  a  Mr.  Brown  of  Rhode- 
Island  ;  it  is  simple  and  easily  kept  in  order — 
they  believe  that  it  will  be'  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition  in  Families. 

JOHN  MASON    ) 

J.  H.  POWELL  J- Committee 

SM.  OWINGS.    3 

mOCEEDINGS  OF   THE    MARYLAND   AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY,    AT    ITS    JUNE   MEETI.fG. 

.■3i  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Jigriciiltiiral  So- 
ciety, held  at  the  Maryland  Tavern,   oii  the 
7th  and  Sth  days  of  June,  the  followiu^  vro- 
ceedings  ivere  had  :— 
The  president  havins,  taken  the  chair,  the 
various  committees  were  appointed   to  inspect, 
and  report  on  the  animals  exhibited  for  premi- 
ums. 

The  subscriptions  of  the  old,  and  many  new 
members  of  the  Society  were  then  received. 

The  Society  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  view- 
ng  the  various,  beautiful  and  valuable  animals 
and  implements  collected  for  their  gratifica- 
tion and  the  public  g-ood. 

SECOND  DAY. 
The  society  met  and  received  the  reports  of 
its  several  committees  on  the  Stock  exhibited, 
and  the  President  delivered  the  pemiums  to 
the  successful  candidates  as  awarded  by  the 
committees. 

The  election  was  then  held  and  the  officers  of 
the  last  year  were  re-elected — to  wit : 
Robert  Smith,  President. 
Edward  Li.ovd,  Vice-President, 
John  E.  Howard,  jr.  Secretary. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Corresponding  Sec''ry. 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  Wester7i  Shore  of 
Maryland. 


Charles  Ridgely,  of  H. 
John  T.  Mason, 
Frisby  Tilghraan, 
Virgil  Maxcy, 
Wra.  E.  Williams, 
George  Calvert, 


James  Steuart, 
Henry  Wilkins, 
Elisha  De  Butts, 
John  Yellott,  jr. 

and 
\  Jacob  IloUingsworth. 


%9 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted 
by  the  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  this  Society  be  anthorisce'  to  appoint 
one  agriculturist  in  each  county  in  the  St  \te, 
and  one  from  the  Dii^trict  of  Columbia,  to  form 
a  Convention  to  mei.t  in  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
on  the  2d  Monday  in  Sept.  nest,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  revise  the  present  Constitution  of 
the  Agricultural  Society — and  to  make  such 
amendments  thereto  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary or  proper — and  further,  tliat  said  con- 
vention shall  have  full  power  to  make  all  such 
arrangements  as  they  may  deem  necessary, 
more  effectually  to  promote  the  objects  for 
which  this  Society  has  been  established. 

Resolved  further,  that  if  any  person  appointed 
should  not  be  able  to  attend,  that  he  have  full 
power  to  deputise  some  other  in  his  stead,  tlie 
object  being  to  ensure  the  representation  of  each 
county  in  the  State, 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society 
be  requested  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  above 
Convention, 

On  motion  of  the  Iloni  Edward  Lloyd, 

Resolved  unanimously  by  the  Society,  That  in 
their  opinion  the  «  American  Farmer,"  edited 
by  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  is  a  publication  justly 
entitled  to  the  patronage  and  "support  of  every 
farmer  and  planter,  and  that  its  Editor  deserves 
our  approbation  for  his  judicious  and  zealous 
efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
offered  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  and  to  tlie 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement  for 
the  able  and  meritorious  manner  in  which  they 
have  conducted  all  of  the  arrangements  that 
were  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  which 
have  been  so  gratifying  to  all  who  compose  the 
said  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  discretionary  premiums 
be  given  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Neat-Cattle,  in  their  report. 

Resolved,  That  of  the  funds  in  hand,  there  be 
appropriated  Forty  Dollars  to  be  given  in  four 
premiums  of  silver  plate,  for  the  exhibition  of 
such  implements  as  shall  be  reported  as  worthy 
of  receiving  them,  by  the  Committee  on  Im- 
plements ;  and  that  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  be  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  have  them  made  ami 
delivered. 

The  Society,  honoured  by  the  company  of 

tinguished  agricultural  visitors  from  the  ad- 
joining States, then  partook  ofadinnerwhich  had 
been  provided  for  them ;  and  afterwards  ad- 
journed to  attend  the  offerof  some  valuable  ani- 
mals and  useful  implements  at  Public-Sale  be- 
fore they  left  the  ground. 

In  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  this  exhi- 
bition, we  cannot  help  congratulating  the  agri- 
culturists generally  upon  the  good  consequen- 
ces likely  to  result  from  it.  The  beneficial 
tendency  of  such  displays  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  nor  will  it  be  long  before  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Maryland  Society  will  be  felt 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner.  The  view  of 
our  best  Live-Stock,  and  the  practical  know- 
ledge gained,  as  to  the  points  which  the  most 
eminent  breeders  have  found  it  most  important 
to  encourage  in  each  description  of  domestic 
animals,  will  correct  the  erroneous  notions  ge- 
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neral'v  enteitaincfl.  and  often  indulged  evr: 
by  experienced  farmers.  It  is  difficult  to  mn 
vince  us  that  favourite  animals  iiave  real  dc- 
feet",  after  we  had  exercised  our  partial  Ju-'i. 
ment^  in  selecting:,  and  paid  almost  parental 
care  in  raisins  them  :  but  when  some  of  the  be?' 
animals  of  this  and  f(irein;n  countries  are  groun- 
cd  before  us  so  as  to  he  easily  compared,  sedvs. 
then  becomes /'P/JM'JK.;-!  and  we  are  cnmpellcn 
to  yield  up  our  opinions  ny  the  force  of  ocubu 
denionstration.  We  oIK-r  the  foUowinj  illus- 
tration, and  we  know  that  Wf  sh;ill  be  for<;iven. 
since  we  only  use  it  in  confirmation  of  inir  pre- 
ceding remarks.  A  farmer  broufrht  to  (he  pre- 
sent show  a  Bull  of  bis  own  raising,  and  confi 
dentiv  recorded  him  as  a  cantlidate  fm  th.e  lirs' 
premiujo — this  animal  bad  been  considered  a  ve- 
ry fine  one  in  the  neighbourliood  in  which  he  was 
bred — and  the  owner  and  bis  neighbours  be- 
lieved that  be  would  deserve  and  take  the  priz.e 
— Rut,  upon  comparison,  this  Bull  was  seen 
to  be  only  a  middle  sized  and  coarse  animal, 
marked  it  is  true  by  stronjr  points,  but  these 
were  rather  defects,  such  as  we  should  strive  to 
obliterate.  The  worthy  owner  went  home  satis- 
fied that  bis  knowledge  bad  been  defective;  that 


'  ijreat  farilitv  with  which  pprsuus  frooi  "iu 
tance.    attended   the    meeting — from    Phil 
phia    several    of  the   members  of  their  ag 
tural  society — from    n^laware    several    pi 
prietors  of  its  "rich  meadows,  on  which  the  c*>- 
•-brafed     raftb   and  sheep  are  fatted — from  the 
K.  Shore   our    Vice-president,   and   some  of  it- 
iistinguished   agriculturists — from  the  D"^tric1 
of  Columbia    and    its    neighourhood,    citiz.'n-. 
nublic-iifTicprs    nnd     warriors    who     have    Ion- 
Seen  known  and  nnivorsall  V  esteemi'd — from  bo 
vond  the  B'ue  Mountains  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  those  who    till  that  fertile   and  produr- 
live  valley — in    short,    from   every  quarter  thr 
'.ccess  was  so  easy  or  direct,  that  leaving  homr- 
on  the  day  or  the  evening  preceding   and   some 
even  on  the  morning  of  the  Show — the  cnmpa- 
oy  assembled  on  the  ground,  and  went  thi-ougii 
the  business  of  the  day  without   complainin;;-  ol 
fatigue,  or  feeling  any   inconvenience   from  the 
undertaking. 

The  distance  from  wliicb    Ploughs  and  other 
large  implements  were  brought  forexhibition,  as 
noticed  by  the  (Committee,  is  very  remai  kable 
especially,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  plar 
of  the  exhibition  did  not  at  first  offer  any  direct 


the  true  principles  of  breeding  Stock  can  onlyjrewards  for  the  best  that  should  be  displayed  : 
be  discovered  by  critical  comparison  and  judi-iand,  although  the  Committee  upon  Impl^'ment? 
cious  observation.  Jt  is  the  chief  object  of  these  have  not  awarded  the  premiums  placed  at  tbeii 
meetings  to  aftbrd  suitable  opptn  tiinities  for  ilisposition — still  we  understand  and  are  happy 
the  farmers,  vvho  repair  to  them,  to  make  these 


laiii,  wliich  c(mlplel^-^  :•,■:•  ()rf>Ci'3S  in  aiiout  half 
he  time  and  much  belter,  likewise,  than  the 
\mp.  entirely  perforfned  with  the  hoe. 

In  ten  days  the  weeding  commenced  by  run- 
ling  the  horse-plough  as  near  the  manure  as 
7»04sible,  throwing  th"  loam  in  a  ridge  between 
he  rows  (which  were  three  feet  apartj  follow- 
ng  with  the  hoe  to  dress  the  plants.  About  the 
2-3(1  June,  the  ridges  were  split  with  the  horse- 
ihmgh,  throwing  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same 

ro  each  row,  followed  with   the   hoe  as  above. 

The  vines  at  this  time  were  not  more  than  8 
•  ci'es  in  height  and  not  yet  in  the  bud.  From 
lu^  tiuie,  the  field  was  not  entered  till  h  irvest 
■.vhich  commenced  the  23d  (October,  and  on  fin- 
ishing the  same,  had  hy  admeasurement,  six 
iiundred  and  fourteen  b-i-hels. 

1  he  seed  used,  was  forty  bushels,  part  the 
Rio-de-la-Plate  reds,  and  the  remainder  the 
Fitchburg  whites.  The  reds  gave  a  supf.rior 
yield  on  a  like  quantity  of  land  in  the  propor- 
tion of  six  in  eleven,  in  hushels,  but  the  whites 
vvere  five  pounds  in  a  bushel  the  heaviest. 

I  would  here  observe  (with  much  deference 
to  tlie  opinion  of  more  experience  farmers)  that 
as  the  present  season  has  been  too  hot  and  dry 
i'or  potatoes,  I  think  TOO  bushels  can  be  produ- 
ced from  the  acre  in  this  country  in  our  best 
seasons,  for  the  successful  culture  of  tliis  valua- 
ble root. 


important  examinations  upon  the  subject  of  their 
business  :  that,  insteati  of  passing  through 
the  inexperience  of  agricultural  infancy,  they 
may  be  enabled  to  commence'at  once  in  the  vi- 
gour&strengtb  of  manhoud.'I'begeneral  interest 
excited  by  these  public  spectacles  has  another 
salutary  efTect;  it  arouses  our  attention  and  de- 
termines it  to  agriciillural  subjects.  "  Why," 
said  a  gentleman  distinguished  among  us  for 
public  spirit,  who  was  a  few  days  alter  the  show 
riding  over  the  fine  estate  of  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  and  was  admiring 
the  beauty  and  expatiating  upon  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  difl'erent  breeds  of  animals 
before  them,  "  Why,"  said  be,  "  as  often  as  1 
have  visited  you,  I  never  before  knew  that  you 
bad  such  fine  animals  as  we  now  see  here  ! ! 
Tell  me,  how  has  this  happened  .'"'  "  It  was," 
the  other  modestly  replied,  "because,  my 
friend, you  never,  until  this  day  have  felt  the  leas 
desire  to  see  my  stock."  This  visitor  we  un 
derstand  now  wishes  to  possess,  and  intends  to 
import  and  to  raise  animals,  as  valuable  as 
those  owned  by  his  judicious  friend. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  laudable  emula- 
tion will  be  excited  and  directed,  that  our 
wealthy  citizens  will  become  generous  compe- 
titors, proud  of  securing  real  advantages  to  the 
State,  and  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  the 
importers  of  the  best  animals,  from  all  parts  ol 
the  world — they  may  thus  become  true  bene- 
factors of  their  country.  The  individual  who 
claims  the  merit  of  having  first  iniroduced  the 
culture  of  cotton  as  a  crop  in  the  Southern 
States,  yet  lives  in  Georgia  ;  and  he  is  justly 
more  proud  of  the  honour  of  having  thereby  sa- 
ved the  planters  of  the  South  from  ruin,  than 
he  could  be  of  a  Nabob's  wealth. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  take  passing  notice  of 


to  hear,  that  the  interests  of  tlieir  makers  havt  .  .        .  ,,  .  . 

been  substantially  benefitted  by  the  exhibition  ;|  A.r/)e«se  arising  froin   the  culture  of  one  acre 

Some  sales  were  made,  and   in   some  instance 


any  orders  given  for  approved  implements — 
the  consequences  will,  we  are  are  per«uailed,  be 
mutually  and  greatly  beneficial  to  the  Artists 
and  Farmers. 

J.  E.  HOWARD,  Jr.  Sec'ry. 

From  the  Maftftarhunetts  Jigricultural  Journal, 

A   I'REMItr.Vf  CROP  OF  POTATOES. 

Gentlemen — In  entering  the  lists  of  com- 
petition tor  your  premiums  on  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, I  deem  it  necessary  to  state  (hat  the  land 
in  wliich  one  acre  of  potatoes  were  raised  (and 
entered  at  Brighton,  October  16th,  J  820,)  the 
present  year,  was  broken  up  in  October,  18  19. 
rbe  two  years  previous,  had  been  used  as  part 
of  a  sheep  pasture,  on  which  the  sheep  were 
folded  at  night.  The  situation  of  the  land,  i- 
near  the  foot  of  a  heavy  swell,  and  is  gently 
incliiiinp;  to  the  east,  the  soil  a  dark  yellowish 
oam,  such  as  we  call  chesnut  land.  In  the 
ipring  of  1820,  the  land  was  cross-ploughed 
and  harrowed,  and  between  the  21st  and  27th 
f  May,  the  crop  was  put  in,  in  the  following 
manner.  Six  furrows  were  cut  lengthwise  the 
piece,  (as  owing  to  the  local  situation  of  the 
land,  the  whole  manure  had  to  be  carried  across 
the  field  in  various  directions,  which  will  ac- 
count for  six  furrows  at  a  time  only.)  The  ma 
nure,  (which  in  quantity,  was  about  37  loails 
and  in  quality,  that  made  from  neat  cattle  atu 
sheep,  the  '2(J  loads  from  sheep  was  three 
fourths  straw,  their  winter  litter)  spreail  in,  and 
the  cut  potatoes  planted  one  foot  apart,  the 
horse  plough  then  followed,  throwing  tlie  loan 
on  the  manure  and  potatoe.s ;  this  again  follow 
ed  by  the  hand  hoe  to  dress  down,  or  add  the 


of  potatoes  in  the  ymr  1820. 
Breaking  up         -         -         -         -         S5,00 
C^oss  ploughing  and  all  other  labor  in 

planting         ....         12,00 

.")'  buck  loads  manure  -  -    37,00 

4-0  bushels  potatoes,  at  25  cts.       -       -   10,00 

2  boeings         ...  .       .     g^oO 

Harvesting  the  crop,  one  man  20  days 

at  75  cts.         ....      15,00 

S87,G0 
PAYSON  WILLIAMS, 
AAUON   BIXBY. 

Worcester,  ss.  Nov.  8th,   1820. 
Personally  appeared    Payson    Williams,  and 
\aron  Bixby,  and  made  oath,  that  the  foregoing 
statement  subscribed  by  said   Payson  Williams, 
and  the  said  Aaron  Bixby,  contains  the  truth. 
Before  me, 

CALVIN  WILLARD.  JttsWce  Peace. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  Philip  F.  Cowden, 
being  sworn  surveyor  of  the  town  of  Fitchburg, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  have  this  day  sur- 
veyed a  certain  piece  of  potatoes,  for  Payson 
Williams,  and  find  the  same  to  contain  one 
acre  and  no  more. 

PHILIP  F.  COWDEN. 
Fitchburg,  September  2Sth,  1820. 


ro  PRESERVE  CABBAGES  AN/)  POT  HERBS    FROM 
CArfERPILLARS  AND  OTHER   INSECTS. 

Sow  hemp  on  all  the  boarders  where  you  in- 
tend to  plant  cabbages. 

YdU  will  be  astonished  to  see,  that,  al- 
though all  the  neighbourhood  is  infested,  the 
space   inclosed    by  the  hemp,  will  be  perfectly 


AMEKIC AN  FAR^I  EW . 
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tree      .mi    tii"  u      i  ^.  vermin   ot   (In;  catterjullur 
kind  will  approach  thorn. 

This  arises  either  fiom  the  aversimi  tliey  have 
to  this  plant,  or  (he  fntulness  hirils  iiave  lot 
percliing  on  it.  wliich  enahles  them  at  the  san^j 
time  to  destroy  tiie  catt(Mpillars.  J.  S. 


^J\r  JIDDHESS 

DfJivfreiJ  before  the  ^;^ricullliral  Sociefi/  nj 
Susqnehamia  County,  n'  iVs  nr^antzatlon,  Ue- 
cnnberG,  1820.     By    K.   11.   HOSE,  Esq. 

Gfntlf.mfn— The  formation  of  the  Agri- 
cuUnral  ^oriety,  and  our  meeting  this  dav,  wrv 
evidences  of  the  interest  we  take  in  tiie  ivcl- 
far?  of  the  country,  ard  of  a  desire  to  improve 
tlie  agricultural  infoimation  of  ourselves  and 
our  neighbours. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  trace  the  ori 
and  history  of  Agriculture,  the  most  important 
of  all  branches  of  knowledge  ;  or  to  shew  tl 
estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held  by  the 
wisest  and  best  men  in  all  ages.  It  must  be 
evident  to  every  one,  that  it  is  the  origin 
of  all  wealth,  the  foundation  nf  all  power.  It 
useless  to  quote  the  page  of  history  for  the  names 
of  those  who  have  been  called  from  the  toils  of 
the  field,  to  save  or  to  govern  empires.  In  our 
own  times,  and  among  our  own  citizens,  we  see, 
drawn  from  the  plough,  many  splendid  examples 
of  civic  knovvleilge  and  military  skill.  The  du 
ties  of  the  rural  life  are  those  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  our  citizens  are  bred  :  and  in 
the  tranquillity  of  its  scenes,  nearly  all  mankind 
in  their  wane  of  years,  love  to  recline.  The 
different  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
retired  from  the  busy  pomp  of  office,  to  repose 
in  the  calm  seclusion  of  their  farms  ;  and  thev, 
whose  eloquence  has  charmed,  and  whose 
knowledge  has  enlightened  nations,  have,  with 
a  wisdon)  sreatlv  to  be  admired,  returned  to  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  common  citizen,  appar- 
ently desirous  of  being  distinguished  above 
their  neighbours  only,  by  being  more  expert 
and  scientific  farmers.  And  this  is  equally 
wise  and  patriotic  ;  for  Agriculture  is  the  basis 
of  our  population  and  prosperity  ;  and  he  who 
disseminates  a  knowledge  of  its  improvements, 
adds  to  the  physical  force  of  his  countrj'. 

The  knowledge  of  Agriculture  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  simple,  and  easily  to  be  acquir- 
ed :  and  this  belief  has  prevented  many  from 
paying  th?l  attention  to  it  which  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  be  well  informed  in  its  details.  But, 
besides  persevering  industry,  and  unremitting 
care,  which  are  indispensably  necessary — 
science  is  as  important  here  as  in  any  thing  else, 
and  no  one  need  hope  to  become  a  skilful  farm- 
er, without  a  w  idely  extended  knowledge  of 
things  connected  with  his  art.  Placed  as  we 
are,  in  a  new  country,  of  much  natural  fertility, 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  renovate  exhausted 
or  worn  out  lands,  but  all  the  skill  requisite  fui 
the  firmer  who  tills  those,  is  equally  important 
for  us,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of 
that  fertility  with  which  our  fields  are  givei 
to  us.  f»kilful  culture  can  make  a  poor  faru 
rich  ;  and  it  roust  therefore  be  unpardonablt 
neglect  to  suffer  a  rich  farm  to  become  poor. 


V  larMier  shoold  he  well  iiitormed  of  the  na- 
lineof  Soils,  and  of  the  various  plant*  adapted 
to  them,  in  order  that  he  nnv  ciiltivati'  such  a'- 
are  best  calculated  for  his  paiticulat  fields,  and 
not  to  waste  his  labour  on  those  which  flourish 
most  in  other  situations. 

Geologists  suppose  our  earth  to  have  been 
masses  of  rock  of  various  kinds,  hut  principal- 
ly silicioiis.  aluminous,  calcareous,  &  magnesian 
—  fiom  the  gradual  attrition,  decay  and  mixture 
of  wliicli.  together  with  an  addition  of  vegeta 
hie  and  animal  matter,  is  formed  the  soil  ;  and 
this  is  called  sandy. clayey,  calcareous,  or  mag- 
nesian, according  as  the  particular  primitive 
material  preponderates  in  it^  formation.  Sand 
clay,  and  limestone,  or  calcareous  earth,  each 
operates  as  a  manure  upon  theotliers,  when  they 
exist  in  too  great  proportion  ;  in  consequence 
of  produciuii,  by  their  intermixture,  the  requi- 
site state  of  coliesioii,  not  too  loose  nor  too  ri- 
ii,id  for  the  roots  of  plants  ;  and  it  is  observed 
by  tbfit  celebrated  agricultural  chemist.  Sir 
liumplirey  Davy,  that  no  soil  is  fertile  which 
contains  as  much  as  nineteen  parts  out  of  twen 
ty  of  any  of  the  constituent  earths  which  have 
been  mentioned.  DilVerent  vejjjetahles  fiourisi 
best  in  difl'ereiit  modifications  of  these  cooipo 
nent  parts,  as  they  prefer  dry  or  moist  situa 
tions;  but  the  most  valuable  soil  for  general 
purposes,  is  that  in  which  they  are  mixed 
such  proportions,  as,  while  moisture  is  suBered 
to  pass  freely,  and  roots  easily  pervade  it, 
there  is  sufficient  tenacity  to  give  support  to  the 
plants,  and  enable  them  to  spread  their  leaves 
and  branches  to  the  light  and  air,  and  to  resist 
the  impulse  of  the  winds. 

Plants  resemble  animals  in  many  parts  of 
their  system.  'I'he  roots  and  leaves  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  mouth  and  lungs  ;  and  in  many 
other  instances  of  their  econom}',  they  are  not 
unlike  the  organization  of  the  nobler  parts  of 
creation.  They  are  operated  on  by  food  and 
stimuli  much  in  the  same  way  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, are  they,  in  decomposition,  an  appropri- 
ate food  for  the  vegetable  system.  Some  plants. 
as  the  diimom  miiscipula,  the  various  species  of 
the  mimosa,  inc.  evince  an  inherent  power  of 
motion,  and  shrink  at  the  slightest  touch.  The 
disposition  of  every  tree  to  throw  out  its 
branches  towards  open  places,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain light  and  air,  and  to  send  oH'its  roots  in  the 
■  nost  suitable  directions  in  search  of  food,  dis- 
plays an  apparent  consciousness  of  situition. 
V  tree,  growing  in  a  position  where  it  i-i  sur- 
roumled  by  others,and  defended  from  the  winds, 
disperses  its  roots  in  quest  of  nutriment  near 
the  surf  ice  where  it  is  most  abundant,  &  wastes 
none  of  its  strength  in  low  limbs,  but  springs 
upwards,  tall  and  thin.  But  the  same  kind  of 
ree  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  storm,  takes 
firm  and  deep  root  in  the  ground,  and,  as  if  con 
ciuus  of  the  power  of  a  lever,  spreads  its 
branches  below,  while  it  contents  itself  with  a 
noderate  hcigl.t,  that  the  gale  may  the  more 
readily  pass  over  it. 

ft  has  been  contested,  whether  earth  is 
f  any  use  to  plants,  except  toafliird  them  a  sup- 
port; water  being  supposed  their  chief,  and, 
ey  some,  their  only  food  ;  but  all  plants,  in  some 
ilegree  partake  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  ; 
and  their  ashes,  by  analysis,  are  fouud  to  con- 


tuin,  besides  potash,  the  carDinites  ot  lime 
and  magnesia,  silica,  alumina,  and  certain  me- 
falic  oxides.  It  is  therefore  most  prnbable, 
that,  instead  nf  being  the  sole  food  of  the  plint, 
as  contended  by  some  ;  or,  according  to  others 
the  mere  solvent  of  the  food  and  the  means  by 
which  the  plant  is  enahlejl  to  absorb  it,  water 
acts  in  both  wavs  as  a  direct  nutriment  in  it- 
self, and  as  the  means  by  vvhich  the  plant  is  en- 
abled to  ohtaiii  other  food,  necessary  for  its 
health  and  vigour.  The  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
roots,  are  furnished  with  .absorbent  vessels  ;  anrl 
some  vegetables  draw  the  greater  part  of  their 
nourishment,  by  means  of  their  leaves,  from  the 
air,  which,  like  the  soil  they  stand  in,  is  a  com- 
pound, some  parts  of  which  are  more  favoura- 
ble to  vegetation  than  others. 

The  soil  of  the  beech  and  maple  lands,  which 
compose  the  greater  part  of  Susquehanna  coun- 
ty, is  a  sandy  loam,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
depth,  resting  on  a  compact  bed  of  argillaceous 
earth,  and  minute  sand  ;  which,  from  its  re- 
tentive nature,  is  extremiily  well  calculated  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  moisture,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  fertilizing  tpiality  of  the  manures 
which  may  be  intermingled  with  the  superin- 
cumbent soil- 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  agriculture  ap- 
pears to  be,  in  general,  but  little  understood  in 
our  county ;  and  the  neglect  with  which  fields 
and  farms  are  treated,  is  calculated  to  give  to 
strangers  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  soil. 
In  many  places  we  see  fields  but  lately  cleared 
of  their  woods,  neglected  and  suffered  to  he 
overgrown  wito  bushes  and  briars  ;  or  crop  af- 
ter crop  is  taken  from  the  same  field,  the  seed 
having  been  strewn  upon  the  stubble  of  the  pre- 
ceding harvest,  and  merely  harrowed  in  ;  no 
plough  used  ;  and,  indeed,  sometimes  no  har- 
row, the  seed  and  the  harvest  being  trusted  to 
the  mercy  of  heaven.  The  soil  must  naturally 
be  very  prolific,  or  who  could  expect  to  see  such 
a  seed  time-followed  by  any  harvest ! 

There  is  also  a  want  of  attention  to  the 
fences,  as  well  as  of  care  and  neatness  about 
the  farms,  for  which  we  can  seek  an  excuse  only 
in  the  recsllection  of  the  very  short  space  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  every  farm,  as 
well  as  the  seat  of  justice  at  which  we  are  now 
assembled,  was  covered  with  an  apparently  in- 
terminable forest.  And  when  we  see  the  im- 
provements which  have  sprung  up  with  such 
rapidity,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  that  a  few 
years  more  will  change  the  intention  which  we 
ire  now  disposed  to  censure  into  economy  and 
care.  This  Society  may  do  much  good  ;  and 
t  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  disposition  to  become 
members  of  it,  generally  pervade  the  county. 
It  is  to  be  hopad  that  refoi illation  will  begin 
among  its  members.  There  is  no  slight  con- 
nexion between  industry  and  good  morals  ;  and 
we  might  become  more  attentive  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  farms,  if  we  supposed,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  that  their  condition  was  in- 
dicative of  the  good  or  ill  qualities,  as  citizens 
and  neighbours,  of  their  owners. 

A  farmer  should  attend  to  the  neatness  and 
convenience  of  his  house,  as  on  that  much  of 
the  health  and  comfort  of  his  family  depends. 
The  Dutch  have  a  proverb,  that  paint  costs 
nothing.  It  preserves  and  beautifies  his  build- 
ings ;  and  neatness  commenced   in  one   thing 
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is  generally  extended  to  others.  But  he  should 
remember  that  his  farm  is  his  great  object,  and 
take  care  that  no  subordinate  parts  exceed  their 
due  proportion  of  expense.  Neatness  costs 
nothing.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  farm- 
er builds  a  larger  house  than  he  can  complete, 
and  it  remains  afterwards  unpainted  and  un- 
glazed,  a  mark  of  his  want  of  skill  in  propor- 
tioning his  expenditures. 

No  one  sees  a  good  garden  attached  to  a  farm 
house,  without  forming  a  favourable  opinion  o( 
the  owner's  industry. — Much  of  the  attention 
required  in  it  may  be  done  by  children,  and 
njuch  of  the  comfort  and  economy  of  a  family 
depends  on  an  ample  supply  of  culinary  vege- 
tables. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  proper  po- 
sition of  the  barn,  both  for  the  gener;i!  convt - 
nience  of  the  farm,  by  which  much  labor  nr:\ 
be  saved,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  ma- 
nure made  at  it;  on  which  '-'ich  of  the  farm- 
er's wealth  is  to  depend.  The  great  secret 
of  good  farming  is,  to  enlai^^-  the  dung  heap. 
Wherever  manure  can  be  made  in  abundance, 
the  farm?r  has  his  crops  at  his  comm.and.  But 
when  crops  are  raised,  there  is  no  safety  for 
them  without  good  fences.  A  farmer  will  be 
likely  to  experience  more  vexation  from  bad 
fences,  than  from  any  other  cause.  His  own, 
and  his  neighbor's  cattle  are  perpetually  annoy- 
ing him,  and  the  fairest  hopes  of  his  fields  are 
fit  the  mercy  of  all  the  unruly  animals  on  his 
farm,  or  in  his  vicinity. 

An  orchard  is  an  object  of  much  importance. 
The  best  fruits  should  be  planted.  The  ground 
they  occupy,  is  the  same  as  that  occupied  by 
the  worst. 

The  indiscriminate  destruction  of  timber, 
which  we  see  in  this  county,  is  deserving  of 
much  reprehension.  If,  in  clearing  lands, 
groves  of  timber  were  left  interwoven  among 
the  fields,  besides  the  beauty  of  a  farm  cleared 
in  this  manner ;  they  would  be  useful  as  a 
shelter  for  cattle  in  the  heats  of  the  summer, 
and  as  a  reservation  of  fuel,  against  the  time 
Avhen  that  article  shall  become  scarce,  as  it  has 
done  in  all  the  long  settled  counties,  where 
timbered  lands  are  considered  much  more 
valuable  than  the  cleared.  Many  think  they 
can  never  digest  the  abundance  which  is  around 
them  ;  but  if  they  will  compare  what  is  already 
cleared  off,  with  the  shortness  of  time  which 
this  county  has  been  populated,  they  will  have 
reason  to  change  this  opinion.  It  has  been 
calculated,  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  are 
necessary  for  the  permanent  supply  of  each 
fire-place,  where  wood  is  used  much  less  pro- 
fusely than  with  us ;  and  this  independent  of 
all  the  other  farm  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 
A  farmer  should  examine  his  ground  well  be- 
fore he  cuts  a  tree,  and  leave  those  parts  where 
it  will  be  most  useful  or  ornamental.  He 
should  also  be  careful  to  leave  the  best  kinds  of 
timber,  especially  the  sugar  maple,  tiie  pro- 
duce of  which  is  not  only  useful  in  his  family, 
but  may  be  generally  sold  at  twice  the  expense 
of  procuring  it.  This  tree  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  forest ;  and,  consequently,  if 
planted  along  lanes^  or  division  fences,  would 
be  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
No  expense  should  be  spared  in  procuring 


the  mpst  suitable  implements  of  agriculture. 
Kvery  one  knows  the  labour  vvhich  must  be 
expended,  and  the  time  lost,  if  his  implements 
are  out  of  order  ;  and  should  recollect  the  adage 
that  ''  time  is  money  ;"  an  adai^e  which,  1 
believp,  you  will  all  say,  is  but  little  aitcnded  to 
among  us.  A  place  should  be  provided  to  re- 
ceive all  the  farming  tools,  that  no  time  may  be 
spent  in  searching  round  the  farm  for  therr. 
when  wanted  ;  an-'  whenever  an  instiu.aent  i^ 

ne  with,  it  should  be  deposited  in  its  proper 
place. 

A  farmer  should  not  attempt  to  sow  or  plant 
more  ground  tiian  he  can  accomplish  in  suita- 
ble sea'-on,  and  attend  to  in  a  propor  mann-^r 
!t  is  better  to  cultivate  one  acre  well,  than 
several  ill.  He  will  get  both  more  reputation 
and  more  produce  by  it. 

The  best  S'-eds  should  always  be  sown 
Much  has  been  said,  and  written,  about  the 
necessity  of  changing  seeds,  and  procuring  new 
ones  from  distant  places  ;  but  doubts  may  he 
entertained  of  the  propriety  of  this  practice, 
especiallv  if  a  farmer  endeavours  to  raise  the 
best  seeils,  and  if  a  rotation  of  crops  be  at 
tended  to.  The  utility  of  a  rotation  of  crops 
appears  to  be  pointed  out  by  nature,  in  the 
changes  of  plants  and  timber  which  she  is  per 
petually  exhibiting  to  our  eyes.  There  is  every 
eason  to  believe,  that  at  a  former  period  this 
county  produced  timber  different  from  the 
kinds  which  are  now  prevalent.  Places  cover 
ed  with  beech,  sugar  maple,  and  hemlock,  have 
formerly  been  clothed  with  white  pine  and  oak, 
of  which,  in  some  spots,  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  gigantic  remains.  And  where  beech  and 
sugar  maple  timber  have  been  lately  burnt  off, 
and  the  land  neglected,  other  kinds,  particular- 
ly cherry  and  birch,  in  astonishing  abundance 
grow  in  their  places.  These  are  proofs  of  the 
changes  which  nature  is  constantly  effecting. 
This  disposition  to  change  their  ground,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  evinced  by  some  plants 
which  are  propagated  by  their  roots,  as  pota- 
toes, which,  by  extending  themselves  beneath 
the  surface,  form  new  beds  as  they  spread  ; 
and  the  strawberry  effects  the  same  change  by 
its  runners.  Nature  has  provided  many  plants 
with  the  power  of  shifting  the  position  of  their 
progeny  by  downy  seeds,  which  are  scattered 
by  the  winds ;  others  again  are  furnished 
with  barbs  by  which  they  are  attached  to 
passing  animals,  and  carried  abroad.  Writers 
on  agriculture  say,  that,  by  continuing  the  cu 
ture  of  a  particular  plant  for  a  long  time  in 
one  place,  the  ground,  as  they  term  it,  becomes 
sick  of  it,  and  refuses  to  bear  it  any  longer ; 
that  is,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  soil, 
which  gave  it  a  strong  propensity  to  particular 
vegetation,  becomes  exhausted,  and  it  is  ren- 
dered necessary  to  introduce  new  plants.  But, 
although  this  change  of  plants  be  proper,  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  change  of  seeds  is  equal 
ly  so  ;  and  I  think  that  a  farmer  acts  npon  the 
wisest  system,  who  endeavours  to  make  his 
own  grounds  supply  him  with  the  best  seeds. 
By  doing  so,  he  is  more  certain  of  the  kind  and 
quality  of  those  which  he  sows,  than  when  he 
trusts  to  those  procured  from  a  distanee.  By 
crossing  different  plants  of  the  same  genus,  it 
is  probable  that  many  useful  varieties  may  te 
produced. 


The  farmers  among  us  who  have  ploui:iied 
their  lands,  (and  foreigners  will  hear  with  as- 
tonishment of  farmers  who  do  not  Dlou^h)  have 
found  in  their  crops  proofs  of  the  advantage  of 
their  culture,  but  even  they  do  not  plouoh  deep 
enough.  The  plough  cannot  be  forced  to  the 
ottom  of  our  soil — the  subsoil  is  beneath  its 
each.  The  qiiftU.j  .,.  the  crop  must  depend, 
in  a  great  n'.easure,  on  the  depth  of  ploughing, 
nd  the  mellowness  given  to  the  soil  by  culture, 
which  enables  ''he  roots  of  plants  to  spread 
themselves  through  it,  and  obtain  more  abun- 
dant nourishment.  Deep  ploughing  permits 
all  er.tess  of  rain  to  drain  from  the  surface,  to 
a  depth  where  it  is  retained  for  the  uses  of  the 
plants,  as  the  roots  may  require  it :  and  hence, 
in  such  situations,  plants  are  less  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  extremes  of  rain  or  drought.  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  wheat  or  corn  will  grow 
well  in  ground  matted  with  the  roots  of  grass 
weeds.  In  this  particular,  new  lanif  has 
an  advantage  over  old.  It  is  received  pure 
from  the  hand  of  nature;  and  if  weeds  are  af- 
terwards seen  in  it,  they  are  the  consequence 
of  neglect.  If  the  proper  kinds  of  grass  seeds 
te  sowed,  in  suitable  quantity,  they  will  ef- 
fectually prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

The  grass  seeds  that  are  used  here,  are  nei- 
ther, in  general,  of  the  right  kinds,  nor  are  they 
sown  in  sufficient  quantity.  Both  meadow  and 
pasture  should  be  formed  by  a  mixture  of  grass- 
es growing  at  different  periods,  so  that  they 
might  follow  each  other  in  succession.  White 
clover,  among  the  best  pasture  grasses,  is  a  na- 
tive of  our  soil,  and  grows  spontaneously.  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  one  of  tht  -''.'A  scientific  farmers 
of  the  age,  recommeniis  laivJ  to  be  laid  down 
with  ten  pounds  of  red  cljvei,  ten  pounds  of 
white  clover,  ten  pounds  of  trefoil,  and  three 
pecks  of  rye  grass  seeds.  He  considers  the 
grass  better  when  sov/n  thick — and  observes, 
that  if  it  be  sown  too  thick,  it  will  die  off  to  a 
proper  standard.  Some  farmers  in  England 
sow  upwards  of  three  bushels  of  grass  seeds  per 
acre.  Perhaps  in  our  soil  nothing  would  be 
found  superior  to  a  mixture  of  red  clover  and 
orchard  grass,  both  for  abundance  of  produce, 
and  permanency  of  pasture. 

In  England,  where  farmimg  is  carried  to  great 
perfection,  and  where  the  annual  rent  and  taxes 
of  a  farm  would  purchase  the  fee  simple  of  one 
of  the  same  extent  in  Susquehanna  county, 
farmers  find  grass  their  most  profitable  produce 
and  this,  although  the  price  of  grain,  compar- 
ed with  that  of  cattle,  is  fifty  per  centum  be- 
yond what  it  is  with  us.  Our  soil  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  raising  the  artificial  grasses — 
and  the  distance  we  are  from  the  markets  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  offers  strong  in- 
ducements to  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  cat- 
tle. For  this  purpose,  however,  root  crops  are 
particularly  necessary — and  to  raise  these  to 
perfection,  manure  should  be  liberally  used. 
We  have  heard  the  story  of  a  person  removing 
his  barn,  rather  than  his  dung  heap  ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  could  not  find  examples  of 
this  nature  in  Susquehanna  county.  In  the  use 
of  dung,  it  has  been  sufficiently  proven,  that  al- 
though short  and  rotten  dung  will  give,  of  some 
things,  the  best  crop  for  the  first  year,  yet  long 
dung  is  more  lasting,  and  will  produce  a  great- 
er effect  the  second  and  third  years.    Arthnr 
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Young,  to  whom  Great  Uritiiin  is  indebted  for 
much  of  her  agricultural  knowledge,  says 
"that  sixtj-seven  cart  loads  of  fresh  jaril 
duns,  produced  seven  hundred  and  forty-two 
bushels  of  potatoes  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  same  quantity  of  yard  ('ung,  after  fi  months 
rotting,  yielded  but  seven  hundred  and  eight 
bushels.  But  had  the  fresh  duDg  been  kept  as 
long  as  the  other,  it  would  have  taken  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  to  make  the  quantity  used" — the 
dung  by  rotting,  settling  into  a  smaller  space. 
A  ton  of  straw,  it  has  been  calculated,  will,  if 
judiciously  managed,  make  four  tons  of  dung, 
by  which  a  third  of  tiie  ground  may  be  manured 
froui  which  the  straw  was  taken.  Dung,  dur- 
ing the  putrefactive  process,  gives  out  gases, 
which  are  peculiarly  useful  to  vegetation  ;  and 
it  is  most  beneficial  when  applied  to  the  soil 
during  that  process.  If,  as  it  has  been  stated, 
fresh  dung  is  injurious  to  tap  roots,  it  must  be 
from  the  excess  of  its  stimulus  to  the  plant.  It 
is  considered  best  not  to  overload  tlie  soil  with 
manure,  but  to  apply  it  to  fallow  or  root  crops 
only,  and  that  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
tons  per  acre.  In  countries  that  are  very  popu- 
lous, the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  save  eve- 
ry article  that  tends  to  fertilise  the  ground,  in 
order  to  supply  the  demands  'iiade  on  it  by  the 
population.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  save 
even  the  clippings  of  their  hair  and  nails  for 
this  purpose.  When  the  nee  fields  are  flooded, 
they  procure  the  roe  offish  which  they  put  into 
them,  and  which  vivifying,  a  part  grows  large 
enough  to  be  eaten  by  the  time  tue  water  is 
drawn  oft",  and  tlie  remainder,  by  rotting  on  the 
ground,  improves  its  fertility.  Young  says, 
that  were  he  an  inhabitant  of  a  particular  part 
of  France,  he  would  manure  four  acres  annu 
ally  with  flies,  which  are  there  in  astonishing 
abundance;  and  Darwin  proposes  to  place  the 
dung  heap  in  a  situation  where  it  may  be  flood 
ed  with  water,  and  becoming  a  moving  mass  of 
insect  life,  in  that  state  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
field.  In  England,  malt  dust  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  used  ;  and  an  opulent  brewer  has  even  ma- 
nured his  fields  with  dried  yeast.  Ground 
bones  are  also  employed  there  in  such  quanti- 
ties, as  to  exhaust  their  own  supply,  and  call 
for  aid  from  other  countries  ;  and  not  content 
with  the  remains  of  inferior  animals,  bits  of 
lace,  and  fragments  of  coffins,  sometimes  min- 
gled with  the  imported  bones,  indicate  the 
search  for  the  means  of  increasing  the  product 
of  the  farm,  to  have  been  extended  to  the  ceme- 
tery and  the  field  of  battle.  Among  the  vari- 
ous things  used  as  manures  are.  lime,  gypsum, 
chalk,  marl,  sea  shells,  common  salt,  sea  and 
fresh  water  weeds,  fi<h,  horn  slavinss,  woolen 
ra?s,  ashes,  peat,  oil  cake,  soot,  nij>ht-soil  ;  be- 
sides clover,  buck-wheat,  and  other  green  crops 
ploughed  in. 

A  difference  of  opinion  esists,  whether  the 
beneficial  (]uality  of  duns  is  lost  hy  being  wash- 
ed by  rain  below  the  soil,  or  by  evaporation 
through  it.  They  who  advncate  the  opinion  of 
its  sinking  will  prefer  puttin;:  the  dung  in  shal- 
low; while  others  will  be  in  favour  of  covering 
it  deep.  Probably  both  opinions  are,  in  some 
de<;ree,  right — and  that  a  part  in  the  form  of 
gasses,  escapes  into  the  air,  while  the  more 
cfc'^t!  V  parts  dissolved  by  the  water,  are  washed 
deep  into  the  groond. 


Potatoes  are  an  excellent  fallow  crop — for, 
independent  of  the  attention  re{(uircd  in  their 
culture  while  growing,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
over  every  particle  of  soil  in  searching  fur  them, 
at  their  harvest.  Other  root  crops,  however, 
may  be  more  profitable,  nnd  their  product  much 
more  abundant.  Our  soil  is  extremely  wel 
calculated  for  turnips,  ruta  baga  and  mangel 
wurtzel,  all  of  which  yield  great  crops  ;  pump- 
kins are  usually  raised  by  our  farmers  anion 
their  corn — but,  although  useful  that  way,  I  am 
persuaded  that  there  are  few  crops  that  will 
'letter  pay  the  farmer's  care,  than  pumpkins 
raised  by  themselves.  And  it  is  useful  for  a 
farmer  to  have  as  great  a  variety  of  forage  and 
provender  as  he  conveniently  can.  Without 
pumpkins  and  ^undant  root  crops,  he  will  feed 
his  cattle  to  great  disadvantage. 

The  most  approved  breeds  of  animals  should 
be  procured,  particularly  those  which  are  fat- 
tened with  most  ease,  as  they  are  kept  with  less 
expense  than  the  lank  and  hungry  kinds,  and 
better  ropay  care  and  attention  to  them.  The 
long  legged  hogs  cost  more  to  fatten  than  the 
hort  legged.  The  long  wooled  and  valuable 
breeds  of  sheep  cost  no  more  to  keep  than  those 
of  the  worst  description — and  the  cow  which 
gives  an  abundance  of  inilk,  consumes  little 
more  of  the  farmer's  produce,  than  one  totally 
unfit  for  the  dairy.  The  most  desirable  proper- 
ties of  live  stock  have  been  treated  by  writers 
on  the  subject,  under  the  heads  of  size,  form, 
early  maturity ,  hardiness  of  constitution,  light- 
ness of  oti'al,  prolific  quality,  a  tendency  to  grow 
and  a  disposition  to  fatten.  It  is  generally 
conceded,  that  moderate  sized  cattle  are  to  be 
preferred  before  the  very  large  ones,  as  being 
lu.ire  easily  fatted,  kept  at  less  exfiense,  and 
iiore  marketable.  Cattle  should  be  chosen 
with  short  legs,  their  heads  and  bones  small, 
their  bodies  long  and  round,  and  chests  deep 
and  capacious.  By  an  early  maturity,  mucli 
of  the  expense  of  their  food  is  saved  ;  which  is 
also  the  case  witli  ttiose  breeds  most  disposed 
lu  fatten. 

Every  farmer  should  seek  for  the  best  kinds 
of  all  the  articles  which  lie  intends  to  cultivate, 
and  the  country  will  be  greatly  iiideuted  to 
im  who  shall  introduce  the  best  breed  ut  any 
f  the  domestic  ani  nals,  or  wliose  example 
shall  spread  among  his  neighbours  tiie  caliure 
of  the  most  useful  kinds  of  grain,  grasses  aiul 
roots. 

Domestic  manufactures  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  far  n.  [  mean  those  manufac- 
tures properly  called  dom.--stic — those  which 
are  made  in  the  farmer's  'louse,  ai;d  by  the 
hands  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  whom  he  fur- 
nishes with  wool  and  flax  of  his  own  produce, 
and  whose  industry,  properly  applied,  while  it 
hields  them  fro  i>  the  dangers  of  idlene^s. 
lotlies  the  familv  vvith  strong  and  warm  appar- 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  tiii 
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and  it  remains  tor  the  society  to  encour:ige  fe 
male  skill  and  industry,  by  premiums  for  the 
best  articles  of  household  manufacture-,  vvhicii 
shall  be  exhibited  at  our  next  meeting.  Of  the 
advantage  of  these  manufactures  there  cannot 
he  a  doubt.  They  tend  to  iiake  the  farmer  in. 
dependent,  by  reducinir  his  expenses,  and  fu. 
nishinghJni  from  his  farm  arid  household  wi 
articles  of  indispenslble  necessity  :  and  the  in- 


dustry requisite   in  making   them,   is  useful  to 
the  good  conduct  and  morals  of  his  family. 

Hut  such  manufactures  are  very  different  in 
their  effect,  from  those  which  are  accomplished 
by  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  group- 
ed together  in  buildings  which  resemble  liospi- 
tals  or  barracks,  and  which  must  be  forced  and 
supported  by  extravagant  bounties,  in  the  shape 
«f  duties  on  importations.  The  large  manu- 
facturing districts  in  Europe  are  noted  as  the 
ihodes  of  ignorance,  want,  and  disease  ;  and 
this  must  be  the  case  wherever  thousands  de- 
pend for  their  daily  bread  upon  the  inclination 
of  one  person,  or  on  the  uncertain  demand  for 
the  manufactured  article.  A  diminution  of  the 
price  of  this,  may  render  it  impossible  for  the 
fabricators  of  it  to  procure  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence— while  the  situation  of  the  farmer  is 
so  fortunate,  that  no  diminution  of  the  value  of 
the  products  of  his  farm,  can  lessen  the  facility 
with  which  he  may  find  the  means  of  support. 
To  him  tUe  fluctuations  of  trade  and  commerce 
are  comparatively  of  little  importance. 

The  natural  and  healthy  growth  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States,  is  a  desirable  cir- 
cumstance. But  great  bounties  would  go  to 
enrich  the  few  owners  of  the  establishments, 
and  be  unfelt  by  the  many  labourers  employed 
in  the  works.  It  was  an  observation,  and  a  very 
correct  one  of  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  "  agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce and  navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our 
prosperity,  are  most  thriving  when  left  to  in- 
dividual enterprise."  But  if,  instead  of  being 
left  to  individual  enterprise,  large  bounties  are 
given  to  encourage  the  manufacturer,  why 
should  not  the  farmer  expect  the  government  to 
pay  hiin  also  bounties  for  his  produce,  which, 
when  exported,  tends  to  enrich  the  nation  ? 
liutthe  genius  of  our  government  is  opposed  to 
this  system  of  favoring  one  class  of  citizens  at 
the  expense  of  the  others  ;  and  we  had  better 
leave  the  tangled  web  of  European  policy  un- 
touched. The  conversion  of  the  robust  farmer 
into  the  palid  manufacturer,  certainly  does  uot 
appear  to  be  a  desirable  met<iinurphose ;  and 
the  policy  of  adding  to  the  high  duties  alreaoy 
laid  on  iiuported  articles,  by  which  the  induce- 
ment to  smuggling  would  be  increased,  and  the 
public  revenue  probably  so  diminished,  as  to 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  direct  tax  on  our 
farms,  is,  at  least,  of  a  very  questionable  na- 
ture. The  certain  result  of  the  measure  must 
be,  a  diminution  of  commerce,  and  a  serious  in- 
jury to  the  prosperity  of  the  navy,  which  the 
events  of  the  last  war  have  convinced  us,  is  the 
cheapest,  and  most  efficient  national  defence. 
Is  there  one  so  lukewarm  as  to  look  with  indif- 
ference on  any  source  of  his  country's  pros- 
ijerity  and  glory  !  What  shall  we  then  think 
•if  anv  uieasure,  which  might  jeopardize  that 
arm,  to  which,  participating  in  our  country's 
weal,  we  look  as  to  the  sure  guardian  of  her 
fu  lie,   and    the    principal    foundation    of   her 


If  the  wealth  of  a  state  consists  in  the  sur- 
plus of  its  products,  what  can  be  more  wise 
than  to  promote,  by  all  means,  a  diff  ision  of 
cricultural  information  among  our  citizens— 
tid  the  information  of  soceties,  whose  parti- 
cular objects  are  the  impi  jvMneiit  of  the  -oil, 
and  the  way  to  make  two  bjades  of  grass  grow 
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where  but  one  sprung  before  ;  or  two  bushel 
of  wheat  where  hut  one  could,  hy  the  form<  r 
culture,  have  been  produced  !  Money  appro 
iiriated  hy  a  covernnient  f'u-  these  purposes,  's 
fik"  a  tri'flins:  amount  of  seed  scattered  on  th. 
land,  from  ihichan  ahmidant  harvest  is  to  Sf 
jrathered.  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  deservp^ 
to  he  not  less  celebrated  as  a  political  econo- 
mist, than  IS  a  successful  commander,  ex 
pended  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars  antiually 
in  the  agricultural  improvement  of  his  kingdom, 
(one  not  naturally  favoured  by  Ceres,)  and  hv 
thi«  judicious  expenditure,  he  enriched  his  sub- 
jects and  filled  his  treasury  to  overflowing. 
Indeed,  whatever  money  may  be  expended  in 
this  way,  must  be  returned  to  the  public  coffers 
infin'teiv  multiplied ;  and  the  legislator  wlm 
acts  on  diftVr?nt  principles,  neglects  his  coun- 
try's prosperity,  and  mav  well  be  cotppared  to 
the  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  who,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  increase  the  talent  entrusted 
to  his  care,  concealed  it  in  the  ground. 

England  has  derived  infinite  advantage  from 
the  establishment  of  a  board  of  agriculture,  and 
the  formation  of  agricultural  societiss.  The 
i-tafe  of  New  York  has,  very  wisely,  pursued 
the  same  path,  vvitli  a  zeal  which  ensures  suc- 
cess, and  we  may  hope  that  Pennsylvania  will 
not  linger  behind,  when  the  extent  of  her  terri- 
tory, and  her  internal  wealth  should  urge  hei- 
to  he  among  the  foremost  in  the  race  of  im 
provement ;  and  some  evidence  of  a  favourablp 
disposition  is  displayed  at  present,  since  we 
meet  under  an  act  of  assembly  incorporating 
us  as  an  agricultural  society. 

Among  the  means  of  disseminating  usefu 
knowledge,  are  the  newspapers  of  the  county  : 
and  the  printers  may  render  much  service,  if 
they  will  abstain  from  political  an-mosity,  whici 
destroys  the  happiness  of  neighbourhoods,  and 
devote  a  considerable  part  of  their  papers  to 
agricultur-,1  topics.  Fortunately  for  the  peace 
of  the  community,  there  is,  at  present,  littlf 
discord  on  the  subject  of  general  politics  ;  all 
parties  in  the  national  government  being  so 
blended  together,  lliat  the  former  line*  of  divi- 
sion are  difficult  to  be  discovered.  Who  shall 
be  the  pilot  or  helmsman  is  of  little  conse- 
iquence  provided  the  couise  steered  he  a  coriect 
one.  And  as  to  the  aftairs  of  the  suhordinate  go- 
vernments composing  the  Union,  Ihe  making  of 
good  roads  for  the  transportation  of  articleb 
raised  within  the  tojnty,  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  to  the  inhabitants,  than  the  election 
of  any  candidate  to  the  chair  of  state. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  pos- 
sess that  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit,  without 
which  no  public  business  can  be  conducted  in  a 
prosperous  manner  ;  and  that  the  appr<iprtation 
bill,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  internal  iiii- 
provements  of  the  state,  brought  before  the  as- 
sembly at  the  last  session,  will  be  passed  at  the 
present  one.  The  formation  of  good  roads  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  as  the  means  of  facili- 
tating the  intercourse  between  tlie  diffc-rent 
parts  of  the  slate,  and  of  enabling  the  surplus 
produce  to  he  taken,  with  the  least  expense,  to 
the  commercial  depot.  It  must  be  recollecteil 
that  this  surplus  is  our  only  gain  ;  and  that 
what  is  consumed  in  the  family,  adds  not  to  tlie 
value  of  ourestites.  V\  hat,  therefore,  is  saved 
hy  the  farmer  in  the  trauspoi  tatiou  of  his  grain 


■lid  cattle  to  market,  is  so  much  made,  ar.d  ad- 
od  to  his  wealth.  A  small  amount  of  saving- 
alculated  on  each  bushel  of  surplus  crain,  and 
head  of  cattle  raised  in  Su^quehannah  county 
"ould  make  an  importint  total:  and  the  lejris- 
I'ltor  who  shall  d  vote  his  e\er*io!'S  ti-produc, 
ill  our  public  councils,  a  proper  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  roads,  bridges  and  (  anals,  will  ren- 
der much  more  service  to  the  community,  than 
h  who  shall  spend  his  time  in  the  bickerings  of 
party  prejudice,  or  the  "  low  ambition"  of  en- 
deavouring to  distinguish  himself  as  a  political 
leader. 

W«  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  late  members  of  the  senate  an<l 
assembly  from  this  district,  in  favor  of  turnpike 
roads,  bridges,  and  canals  ;  and  I  hope  that  they 
who  have  been  lately  elected,  will  emulate  the 
zeal  of  their  predecessors,  in  advocating  the  ap- 
propriations to  these  most  necessary  improve 
ments  of  the  state. 

The  great  value  of  a  Horse   Hake,  with   di- 
rections fur  making  arid  using  it. 
Sin, 

As  I  have  received  much  information  bv  the 
perusal  of  the  American  Farmer.  I  ought  freely 
to  give  any  that  [  know  would  be  useful  to  far- 
mers. I  will  therefore  describe  the  hay  rake 
that  has  been  in  use  near  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Potomac  for  twenty  years.  We  think  it 
truly  a  labour  saving  machine — the  head  of  it 
is  made  of  strong  white  oak  scantling,  three 
and  a  half  inches  by  four  and  a  half,  and  ten 
feet  long — for  it  must  have  weight  and  strength. 
The  teeth  are  of  strong  wood,  and  put  through 
the  head  with  an  inch  and  half  augur,  dis- 
tant about  nine  inches  from  centre  to  centre, 
about  eighteen  inches  long  below  the  heal, 
and  go  so  far  through  as  to  admit  a  pin  above  the 
nead,  following  a  half  inch  augur,  to  keep  them 
up  to  a  half  inch  shoulder,  which  is  on  the  back 
part  of  the  teeth,  where  they  enter  the  head,  and 
which  is  intended  to  give  the  teeth  strength,  at 
the  spot  where  it  is  most  needed,  as  they 
seldom  break  at  any  other  place.  The  teeth 
are  then  shaved  oft'  thin  before  and  behind, 
leaving  sufficient  substance  in  the  middle  — 
they  are  made  true  to  a  line  on  the  Iron' 
edge,  and  of  an  equal  length.  We  then 
put  two  shafts  in  the  other  square  of  the 
head,  something  like  cart  shafts,  but  straigh* 
poles  will  do  as  well  ;  they  are  put  through  the 
lii'ad  ill  a  mortice  one  inch  by  four,  and  go 
through  the  heiul  so  far  as  to  admit  an  inch  pin 
behind  the  head  for  the  convenience  of  takins 
the  shafts  out,  when  we  wish  to  put  the  rakf'  in 
a  cart  to  move  from  one  meadow  to  another,  or 
when  we  want  to  stow  it  away  after  our  mowin  ; 
is  done.  'I'lie  shafts  are  of  sufficient  length  to 
let  the  rake  drag  about  three  feet  behind  tlit 
horse,  which  gives  room  enough  for  the  hay  to 
collect  iu.  They  are  made  fast  to  the  haines 
by  a  pin  which  is  put  through  near  to  the  end  to 
put  a  rope  or  chain  round. 

We  have  two  sets  of  handles,  one  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  put  in  with  a  five  quartei 
augur,  and  something  like  plough  handles,  for 
the  raker  to  press  the  teeth  to  the  sod,  as  the 
rake  inclines  to  rise  when  full  of  bay  ;  the 
others    two    short  pins,   put  in    between  the 


long  handles,  ahd  low  in  the  head  :  when  th® 
r^ktr  comes  to  bis  vyinrow,  he  lets  go  the  long 
handles,  and  takes  hold  of  the  short  pins,  to 
lift  up  his  rake,  and  drop  the  load  at  its  place; 
the  long  handles  stand  too  high  for  this  purpose. 
The  sliafts  being  made  fast  to  the  liorses,  gives 
jireat  ease  in  lifting  the  rake.  We  use  but  one 
horse  in  it.  We  rake  across  the  swarths  and 
make  the  winrows  wide  or  close  as  the  crop  of 
bay  is  light  or  heavy.  If  your  horse  walks 
lively,  one  rake  will  winrow  as  fast  as  four  or 
five  men  can  put  in  cock.  I  do  not  know  how 
oiucb  ground  it  would  go  over  in  a  day,  but  I 
believe  it  would  rake  twenty  acres  with  ease.— 
We  frequently  have  a  man  with  a  hand-rake  to 
follow  in  case  of  stumps,  or  in  fence  corners,  to 
rake  the  locks  which  are  missed  to  the  nearest 
winrow.  la  putting  in  the  shafts  we  make  the 
mortices  through  the  head  in  a  direction  that 
will  give  the  points  of  the  teeth  a  little  inclina- 
tion forward  but  not  so  much,  as  the  hay  would 
not  then  drop  readily  enough  at  the  winrow, 
for  the  horse  must  not  stop  when  the  rake  is  lift- 
ed. We  have  an  expeditious  way  of  drawing 
the  bay  into  the  cock  with  a  horse  and  rope,  or 
poles  ;  which  saves  much  trouble  in  securing  it 
and  which  I  will  describe  in  my  next  letter  to 
you. 

Very  respectfully,  ABEL  SEYMOUIl. 

J  S.  Skinner,  Ksq. 


ii'iHjg  j»AJi  'iimh. 


BALTIMORE,    FRlDW,    JUNE    22,    18i21. 

PKICES  CURltKNT. 
Flour  from  the  wagons,  ^i  |2J — Whiskey  from 
do.  27cent.s,  including  barrel  -Hay,  per  ton,  S'8  h  20 
—Straw,  do  7  a  §8— Wheat,  VVIiile,  8.i  a  85  cents — 
lied.  do.  ao  a  81— Corn,  35  a  37,  brisk  sales— Oats, 
2j  a  24— Kye,  4(1— Cod  fish,  per  quintal,  wholesale, 
S3,  rcvud  do.  if)4— New  England  Beans  per  bushel, 
SI  12^ — ditto  Peas,  7t  cents  — I'laster  in  stone  §6  per 
tun — do,  ground,  gl  35  per  barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel, 
S8  per  ton — New-Orleans  sugar,  §9  to  13  50 — Mus- 
covado, do.  ^9  a  12— American  White  Lead,  §12  50 
— liround  do.  13  a  14— Linseed  Oil,  75  cents— Feath- 
ers, 40  a  45  cents  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  6ii  a  75 
cents— Shad,  new,  S^— Herrings,  §2  a  5S2  25,  declin- 
ing— Fine  Salt,  55  cents  per  bushel — Ground  Ailum  do 
55  a  60— St  Ubes,  60— Cadiz,  50  a  J5~Turk.s  Island, 
75— Live  Cattle,  S5  a  5  50— Beef,  8  to  10  cents— 
H;»ms,  10  a  12  cents— Middlings,  13  cents— BuMer, 
25  Cents  —  Peas  50  cents  per  bushel— Strawberrys, 
per  quart,  8  cents — Cherries  10  to  12  cents— Eggs, 
IJi  cents  — Cheese  8  a  10  cents  per  pound — Tar  §1  iO 
—  Turpentine,  1  87*  a  2 — Pitch  2*  — Uosin,  common, 
f]|,  bright  do.  g3  per  barrel — Varnish,  25  cents — 
Spirits  Turpentine,  33  cents  per  gallon— Cotton, 
(good  Uplandl  14  a  15  cents  ;  very  dull— Rice  3  a  3J 
criits  Ship  and  Flooring  Plank,  g  5  a  "7 — shingles,- 
best  6j  a  £7,  common,  S3  to  4i  per  M. 

Tobacco  —Calvert  County  fired,  new  crop,  2 
lihds.at  gl  -  5l/— Common,  unfiled,  l2  hhds.  at  from 
i  to  §6— Anne  Arundle,  '  hhds.  at  4  and  §5— Fred- 
•lick  County,  2  hhds,  at  ^15  50 — Anne  Arundle,  fine 
vellovv,  U  50  a  13  50— Common  crop,  4  50  a  gS— 
Virginia  Tobacco,  no  sales. 

Pennsylvania  — 1  hhd.  fine  yellow  sold  for  §19. 
Kentucky— 10  hhds.  good  quality  at  §6  50. 


STKAW  CUTTER. 

13F,RSO\S  in  want  of  the  improved  Patent  STRAW- 
.  OUTTBR,  which  received  the  marked  approba- 
uon  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  Fair,  are 
respectliiUy  informed,  that  all  orders  left  with,  ordi- 
r  cted  to  Ely  Balder.son,  Smith's  Wharf,  Haltimore, 
or  the  subscriber  in  Philadelphia,  will  be  strictly  at- 
tended to.  DERICK  BARNARUi 


AMERICAN    FARMER. 


"   O  fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint 
"  .Igricotas." ViRU. 


^-ALTIMOUE,  TB.1RAX,  JVS^i'Fi  ^%  1821. 
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AGUll  ULTURE. 


Wxginia  HwsiiaudYy . 

Editorial  JVotes  on  the  Jigricidlure  of  certain 
counties  in  Virginia,  continued  from  pnge  6t). 
Le--vine  Winchester  for  Staunton,  a  kind 
letter  from  Judge  H.  introduced  me  (he  saim- 
evening  to  the  civilities  of  Major  H.  whose 
spacious  mansion  of  more  than  100  feet  in 
length  attracts  tlie  notice  and  admiration  ol 
the  traveller  soon  after  passing  Middletown. 
It  serves  to  adorn  a  fertile  farm  of  six  thou- 
aand  acres,  and  i^  built  of  a  kind  of  stone  which 
abounds  in  that  country,  and  which  is  beautiful- 
ly adapted  to  the  purposes  of  building  and  fenc- 
ing. On  learning  the  extent  of  this  estate,  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  vast  difference 
that  exists  in  the  rural  and  social  economy, 
habits  and  circumstances  of  sister  states;  liv- 
ing, nevertheless,  in  the  greatest  harmony  un- 
der the  same  general  government.  How  won- 
derful IS  the  political  structure  which  binds  to- 
gether parts  apparently  so  heterogeneous  !  How 
much  to  be  admired  is  the  patience  and  wisdom 
of  the  fathers  who  devised  and  established  it ! 
South  of  the  Chesapeake,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  from  one  to  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
occupied  by  a  single  proprietor,  whereas  to  the 
question  put  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society  to  one  of  the  County  Societies,  "of 
what  quantity  of  land  do  the  farms  in  your 
vicinity  generally  consist."  The  answer  was, 
"  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  ;  generally  about  one 
hundred  acres."  Fifty  acres  is  there  considered 
adequate  to  the  sustenance  of  a  large  family, 
nor  will  this  appear  at  all  incredible  to'the 
Southern  farmer,  when  he  considers  the  im- 
mensely productive  capacity  of  the  earth,  if 
pushed  to  its  greatest  yield  by  the  skilful  ap- 
plication of  labour  and  manure.  In  proof  ot 
her  amazing  fruitfulness  vhen  properly  encour- 
aged to  display  it,  I  will  here  introduce  for  tlie 
notice  ot  the  large  landholder  of  the  South,  one 
or  two  examples. 

Id  1814  the  Androssan  Farmer's  Society 
offered  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  and  heaviest 
crop  of  turnips  in  the  Parish  of  Dundonald, 
situated  in  tlie  west  of  Scotland  ;  and  appointed 
two  jud;ies  to  inspect  ihe  difi'erent  fields,  culti- 
vated within  the  bounds. 

Tliey  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  (heir  duty, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  ie(|uisitions  ot  the 
Society,  by  weigliiiig  a  square  rod  taken  from 
the  average  of  the  fields  in  different  parts — 
the  result  of  their  investigation  was,  that  on 
one  farm,  a  Scotch  acre,  winch  is  short  of  an 
acie,  Mnd  a  quarter  English  measure,  pruduceii 
in  turnips — 

Tons.  cwt.  Ihs. 
Of  bulbs,  without  leaves  76       0      o 

Of  leaves,  by  themselves  14       0      0 


90 


The  bulbs  wei 
The  leaves 


leJ 


49 
17 


tiO      16    63 
1  ons.  cwt.  lbs. 
On    atiother  they  found  that  the 

bulbs  weighed—  48       7    16 

rhe  leaves  20       0      0 


08  7  16 
Another  impressive  example  worthy  of  being 
mentioned,  is  that  of  <he  Alms  House  farm  in 
Salem,  which  consists  of  about  tliirty-five  a.cres. 
In  18i6  it  is  represented  to  have  been  in  a 
rough  uncultivated  state,  and  in  1818  it  pro- 
duce li — 

Of  Pork  killed,  7960  pounds 

12  live  I'igs  sold  for  42  dollars 

On  hand,  57  live  Pigs 

Corn,  400  bushels 

Potatoes,  2250  bushels 

Turnips,  900  bushels 

3  tons  Squashes 

50  tons  Pumpkins— and  all  the  common 
summer  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  Alms 
House. 

Let  these  examples  serve  to  demonstrate 
what  maybe  done  by  labour  judiciously  exer- 
cised, and  determine  the  fanner  to  concentrate 
his  manure  and  his  toils  that  he  n.ay  apply 
them  with  much  more  effect  on  a  smaller  sur- 
face ;  extending  gradually  the  sphere  of  his 
operations  as  fast  only  as  he  cnn  do  it  with  pro- 
fitable effect.     It  were  useless  here  to  speculate 


Forty  bushels  ol  turnips  are  about  equal  to  a  done  is  to  ofi'er,  in  a  very  desultory  shape,  some 
a  ton  ;  and  the  quantity  per  acre,  therefore,  in  facts  which  appear,  on  recollection  to  be  worthy 
bulbs   alone,  arise  to  the   enormous   amount  of  of  being  staled. 

.•J040  bushels,  besides  fuurleea  tons  of  leaves, j  Major  H.  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
of  highly  nutritive  quality.  Kstimatitig  the'use  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  in  connexion  with  the 
bulbs  at  33  cents  per  husiiel,  an  acre  uiU  fetch  fidd  culture  of  clover  in  the  Valley  of  Shenan- 
iipwards  of  one  thousand  dollars,  a  sura  sufli-,dnah — and  was  well  satisfied  after  more  than 
cient  to  awaken  the  utmost  agricultural  iiidus-ltwenty-five  years  experience,  that  its  effect  on 
try.  On  another  (arm  the  same  judges  found — ]clover  and  other  crops,  had  greatly  diminish- 
T^ns.  cwt.lbs.  ei\  :  as  a  substitute  for  Gypsum,  which  had 
bien  for  many  years  almost  the  sole  reliance, 
he  was  about  to  construct  kilns  for  burning 
lime,  to  which  he  had  been  more  immediately 
induced  by  the  essays  of  Doctor  Black,  of  Dela- 
ware, published  in  the  commencement  of  the 
second  volume  of  this  work. — The  stone  is 
inexhaustible  in  this  valley,  and  it  was  matter 
of  much  surpiise  to  me,  that  the  farmers  resid- 
ing in  it,  should  not  have  availed  themselves  of 
a  resource  so  obvious,  efficacious  and  plentiful. 
There  prevails,  of  course,  a  want  of  informa- 
tion on  the  best  method  of  constructing  lime 
kilns — and  I  should  feel  particularly  indebted 
to  any  one,  who  would  enable  me  to  supply  my 
readers  with  the  requisite  particulars  on  this 
subject.  A  sketch  might  easily  be  made,  which, 
being  engraved  would  clearly  represent  the 
internal  structure  of  the  kilns,  and  accompani- 
ed with  explanations,  as  to  time,  quantity  and 
manner,  would  render  the  whole  subject  profita- 
bly familiar  to  the  cultivators  of  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  on  the  face  of  which  this  valuable  ma- 
nure, has  hitherto  remained  unemployed  and 
useless. 

The  general  system  pursued  by  Major  H.,  is 
a  mixed  one — under  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
staple  grains,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  corn  are 
combined  with  the  manufacture  of  some  of  these 
into  spirit,  and  with  grazing  to  a  large  extent 
— Cattle  lor  gra/.ing,  are  bought  at  his  gate  as 
they  are  driven  down  the  valley.  In  some 
seasons  the  droves  amount  to  12,000  head.  The 
average  cost  was  about  g27  per  head.  They 
are  generally  purchased  early  in  September,  fed 
through  the  winter  on  straw  and  corn  fodder- 


on   the  moral  and  political  causes  which  have 

and  will  continue  to  retard  tlie  progress  of  this  suited — andfatted  the  next  summer  and  fall,  and 

sometimes  sold  on  the  farm,  but  more  general- 
ly sent  to  market  and  disposed  of  at  an  advance, 
heretofore,  of  little  less  than  double  their  first 
cost. 

Oxen  are  much  used  in  the  cart  and  harrow, 
by  Major  H.,  who  is  of  opinion  that  they  may 
Mid  ourjit  to  be  employed  to  do  all  the  hauling 
on  a  farm — His  oxen  draw  wood  two  miles  as 
fast  as  horses,  and  he  thinks  they  are  coming 
into  much  more  general  use  than  formerly. 
The  perverse  prejudice  against  mules,  noticed 
as  being  prevalent  in  Jetlt;rson  County,  exists 
here  with  the  same  force,  in  defiance  of  the 
most  unanswerable  proofs  of  their  incalculable 
value— amongst  other  ridiculous  notions,  an 
idea  prevails  that  they  do  not  possess  suffi- 
cient strength.  If  this  were  the  case,  how  does 
it  happea  tliat  the  practical  farmer,  in  the  habit 


great  state  in  fertility  and  population  ;  or  to 
calculate  her  amazing  physical  strength  when, 
if  ever,  a  happier  order  of  things  shall  have 
drawn  her  immense  resources  into  fair  and  full 
operation.* 

"  Bell  Grove"  estate  opened  a  wide  field  for 
interesting  observation,  if  my  health  and  leisure 
liad  allowed  me  to  gather  wiiat  might  have  been 
learned  from  the  ample  experience  of  its  indus- 
trious and  observant  owner.  But  having  no 
iiiiuutes  of  our  conversation,  all  that  can   be 

•  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  Massachusetts  pro- 
per, on  an  area  of  6,0uU  square  miles,  there  is  at  this 
nioinent  a  popuUlioii  othalfa  million,  or  eighty  to 
the  square  mile—  and  tliat  in  a  general  survey,  their 
clinriale  and  soil  may  be  considered  as  of  a  medium 
character—  an  equal  denseness  of  population,  would 
give  Virginia  upwards  of  5,UU0,00U. 
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of  usinj^  mules  and  witnessing  tiieir  extraordi- 
nary fidelity,  hardiness  and  duration,  is  never 
known  to  offer  cne  for  side  or  bnrter  i  Many 
are  slow  to  get  them,  but  having  used  tlieni, 
they  soon  learn  to  appreciate  their  value. 
Look  at  the  cverlastins;;  mule  teams,  in  the 
heavy  coal  wagons,  employed  hy  Gen.  liidgely, 
in  his  extensive  iron  manufactories,  and  in  the 
ploughs  at  Hampton  !  What  would  induce  \\(\n 
to  substitute  horses  in  their  st-^ad  .'  Tlie  very 
expense  saved  by  the  use  of  the  former,  on  so 
large  a  scale,  is  known  to  constitute  a  heavy 
item  in  the  profit-and-loss-account,  of  these 
estahlisliinents — doubtitss  they  might  be  made 
to  answer  the  same  end  in  our  mail  stage 
coaches. 

The  river  bottom  part  of  Belle-Grove  estate. 
was  estimated  to  yield  0  barrels  of  corn  per  acre 
— the  upland  not  more  than  four.  The  wheat 
crop  did  not  exceed  12  bushels  per  acre. — So 
low  was  the  price  of  wheat  and  rye,  that  both 
these  crops  were  ground,  and  either  fed  to  fat- 
tening cattle,  or  distilled.  One  third  of  corn, 
and  two-thirds  of  rye,  yield  under  the  process 
followed  by  Major  H.  eleven  quarts  of  spirit  to 
the  bushel,  while  old  wheat  gives  three  gallons 
to  the  bushel — but  tiew  wheat  will  "  over  work" 
itself,  and  throws  up  little  more  than  two  gal- 
lons. It  is  the  province  and  the  pride  of  chem- 
istry, to  direct  these  operations  to  a  profitable 
result,  and  to  detect  the  causes,  wht-n  unequal 
proportions  are  obtained  without  any  obvious 
difference,  either  in  the  materials  or  the  process 
of  distillation.  In  fact,  we  may  ask  in  whatde 
partment  is  it  not  important  to  be  armed  with 
chemical  knowledge  from  the  building  of  a 
steam  ship,  to  the  manufacture  of  a  soap  cake  ? 
The  staple  and  average  products  of  this 
farm,  have  been  mentioned  because  from  its 
conspicuous  location— its  size  and  fertility,  and 
the  wealth  and  great  respectability  of  its  own- 
er, it  is  very  generally  known. 

Though  heir  to  a  large  estate,  Major  H.  was 
a  volunteer  in  the  Revolution,  and  alterwards 
intermarried  with  the  sister  of  our  late  President 
Madison — his  rooms  are  ornamented  with  full 
length  likenesses  of  the  elder  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Madi- 
son, and  their  daugliter,  the  late  Mrs.  H.  sister 
to  President  Madison,  to  all  of  whom  a  strong 
family  likeness  is  recognised  in  the  counte- 
nance  of  the  latter. 

Mrs  Madison  is  represented  in  a  plain  rich 
dress,  according  to  the  fiishion  of  that  day,  with 
the  bible  lying  open  before  her — and  the  old 
gentleman  appears  with  his  elljow  resting  on  a 
small  table,  with  two  volumes — a  blue  covered 
phamplet,  and  the  rights  of  man.  That 
this  work  should  have  been  thus  selected,  as 
the  chosen  companion  of  such  a  man,  struck 
me  as  a  forcible  evidence  of  its  popularity 
m  that  day— ;ind  a  most  impressive  intimation 
ol  his  reverence  for  its  p.ilitical  principles.  It 
would  seem  however,  as  if  all  gratiiude  for  the 
author  of  a  work  which  so  powi-rfully  contribut- 
ed to  arouse  ,.nd  to  brace  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  meet  the  storms  and  difficulties  of  the 
Revolution,  have  been  eradicated  by  the  imbe- 
cile heresies  of  a  petty  tract — so  true  is  it,  th.it 
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amongst  other  improved  implements  of  modern 
invention  in  use  on  this  estate,  I  observed  lii. 
cultivators  of  the  best  model,  much  employe* 
for  working  corn  ;  and,  as  J  apprehend,  the  niost 
efficient  Tlireshin;;  Machine,  which  has  been 
made  or  used  in  this  country.  These  ma 
chines  are  made  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  Middle 
town — cost  S-tOO,  and  are  either  fixed  or  por- 
table, and  tlriven  by  four  or  six  horse  power. 
!'o  inform  ourselves  and  answer  the  enquiries 
of  a  subscriber,  we  took  recent  occasion  to  ad- 
dress the  maker  of  these  machines,  and  here 
submit  his  letter,  and  one  from  Major  H.  as,  in 
some  measure  explanatory  of  their  powers  and 
advantages. 

MIDDLETow^f,  June  15,  1821. 
Sir, — Yest^rd  ly    I  received  your  favours  of 
the  nth  inst.  and  the  information  you  have  had 
9   correct,   respecting   the    machines   for   Mr. 


ler,  in  Jefferson  County,  and  thresh  for  hire' 
She  will  be  finished  in  10  or  13  days — he  will 
not  give  her  up,  as  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
work  engaged  :it  harvest— the  other  is  bespoke, 
a  fixed  one  for  Mr.Wm.WiUon,  Berkeley  coun- 
ty. I  would  recommend  a  fixed  one  "to  you. 
Nevertheless  I  shall  he  glad  to  make  one  to  youf 
order.  I  am  acquainted  with  every  sort  or 
Threshing  Machine  that  had  been  made  in 
England,  previous  to  the  summer  of  18!8  ;  and 
making  them,  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, drills,  &c.  hnth  been  my  business.  I 
feel  myself  oblij'ed  to  you  for  your  favour  of 
the  draft  you  enclosed — it  is  interesting,  as  I 
had  never  set'ii  one.  There  was  a  machine 
to  which  the  horses  were  attached,  as  in 
your  draft,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  not  very  far  frorn  where  I  was  putting 
tjp  some.     I   did   not  see  it,  but  I  believe  there 

Yates  and  Major  H .     The  latter  I  had  anlwas  no  more  made  on  the  plan  there  about — it 

opportunity  of  seeing  this  mornin:r,  and  re-  was  allowed  to  give  credit  to  the  inventor's 
quested  him  to  give  you  his  opinion  upon  thelgenius,  but  not  to  produce  beneficial  effects, 
ubjecf, which  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  !  equivalent  to  the  additional  expense.  1  am  not 
Of  the  permanent  or  fixed  machines,  we  made  bound  to  any  particular  point,  how  the  horses 
tour  last  summer,  the  two  above  mentioned  and, are  attached,  but  ready  to  adopt  what  is  best  ; 


ill  be  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility — 
and  will  give  the  most  lastiig  satisfaction — 
the  price  of  either  is  four  hundred  dollars — the 
portable  machines,  liave  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  moving  them,  except  the  carriages 
the  "evil  that  men  do,  Iivls  after  them,  the  —Two  men  can  fix  or  unfix  one,  viz.  load 
good  is  oft  buried  with  their  bones  "  jur  unload.— We  nave  at  present,    two  in  hand 

I  must  here   mention,  as   more  immediatelvl— ihe   one   you   heard   of— a  portable  one  for 
connected  with  the  subject  of  these  liOies,  that'<t    young  man   that  is   going   to  travel    with 


one  lor  Mr.  Robert ,  near  Winchester,  and 

one  for  Mr.  Mattison  Hite,  Stone  Bridge,  Fred- 
erderick  County — They  have  all  threshed  large 
crops  out,  and  they  have  not  had  one  stroke 
struck  uf  thcin  since  we  put  the  horses  to  them  ; 
they  shake  off  the  straw  by  cylindrical  rakes, 
and  clean  or  fan  the  grain.  We  make  theia 
very  strong,  with  iron  gear — they  are  substan- 
tial, will  keep  in  order  and  last  a  long  time. 
We  threshed  at  Mr.  Yates,  1  believe,  35  or  37 
bushels  in  one  hour,  and  at  Mr.  Page's  20  bush- 
els in  31  minutes,  but  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  grain,  viz.  its  yield,  &.c.  The  Portable  Ma- 
chines are  made  expressly  so  as  to  move  with  the 
greatest  possible  facility,  as  I  have  generally 
made  them  to  traifel  or  move  about  a  country, 
to  thresh  for  hire.  We  can  move  them  so  quick 
that  I  would  engage  to  thresh  at  any  two  given 
places  in  one  hour  and  a  half,  allowing  for  the 
time  upon  the  road  ;  and  1  never  calculate  up 
on  threshing  less  than  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
per  hour — I  have  exceeded  +0  per  hour. — In 
England,  three  years  next  winter,  I  threshed  40 
qrs.  320  bushels  of  oats  in  between  7  and  8 
hours.  I'hey  are  so  constructed  as  to  require  no 
taking  to  pieces,  and  will  work  in  the  barn  or 
field,  we  have  tnreshed  in  both  places  in  one 
day,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  barn  floor 
be  level  with  the  outside — they  are  driven  by 
gear  and  universal  joints,  not  by  straps. 

I  can  make  a  Portaole  Machine  to  clean 
or  fan, — but  it  would  make  thi-m  more  cumber- 
some to  move — and  as  they  have  already  move- 
ments enough,  it   would   in   adding   to   these. 


if  I  understand  ydur  draft  right,  which  I  think  \ 
do,  it  would  answer  a  good  purpose  were  aM  the 
horses  of  an  equal  strength,  which  upon  a  farm, 
is  very  seldom  the  case — it  strikes  me  that  a 
weak  hoise  would  be  over  poised  by  his  neigh- 
bour at  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  and  conse- 
quently he  will  fall  back  and  his  hame  hooks  or 
rings  will  have  to  rest  at  the  sheeves  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  yokes,  rope  or  chain — however,  that 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  It  would  be  an  addi- 
tional  expense,  but  might  render  the  machines 
more  complete  and  interesting,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  fix  one  for  any  gentleman  upon 
this  plan  :  but  here  we  have  been  obliged  to 
furnish  them  for  as  little  money  as  we  possibly 
can.  I  made  them  generally  with  chains  and 
sheeves,  and  sometimes  I  only  put  staples  and 
links  according  to  agreement.  I  can  furnish 
you  with  a  machine  to  order  early  in  the  fall, 
say,  probaMv,  October — will  thank  you  to  write 
as  soon  as  convenient — an  order  will  be  thank> 
fuUyacccepted  by  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

GliORaE  WRIGHT. 

Belle-Grove,  June  15th,  1821. 
Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  George  Wright  presented  me  your  let- 
ter to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  wheat  threshin"' 
machines. 

fie  has  constructed  for  me  a  portable  and  a 
stationary  machine,  both  of  which  operated  be- 
yond my  most  sanguine  expectation.  The 
portable  machine  separates  only  the  wheat  from 
the  straw,  whereas  the  stationary  one  separates 
not  only  the  wheat  from  the  straw,  but  cleans 


subject  tliein  more  to  disorder.  Upon  the  the  wheat  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  sow- 
wiiole.  Sir,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  theory  ing ;  and  will  conveniently  get  out  one  hundred 
as  well  as  from  extensive  practical  ob=erva-  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  The  por- 
tion, that    the   fixed   or    im  nuveable    machine,  table   machine,    I  am  convinced  would  get  out 


four  hundred  per  day  provided  it  be  pushed. 

I  am  decidedly  <if  opinion  up'in  moderate 
sized  farms  the  stationary  machine  would  be 
the  most  eligible  on  account  of  its  greater  sim- 
plicity, it  is  more  easily  kept  in  repair  ;  and  on 
account  of  separating  the  wheat,  chaff',  and 
stem,  in  the  sane  operation. 

The  price  of  either  of  the  machines  is  four 
hundred  dollars.  I  am,  &c.  I,  H. 
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.ire  e  vceetUim:!y  vnlunhk,  and  oiis:ht  tn  be  introduced  into  the  U.  States  of  oYoRrir  JImerica. 

(Conclwilal  frmn  p:\sc  IS,  No.  12.) 


THE    V  I C  U  N  A . 


The  Vicuna  is  the  smallest  and  most  delicate 
of  the  Peruvian  sheep,  but  as  respects  the 
peculiar  fineness  and  consequent  value  of  its 
wool,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  animal 
oftlie  globe. 

The  wool  of  the  Vicuna  is  the  softest,  finest 
and  most  silky  of  any  in  the  \''orld — it  surpass- 
es the  fur  of  the  Canadian  beaver,  the  down  o( 
the  swan,  the  fleecp  of  the  brebis  des  Calmoks, 
or  of  the  Syrian  Goats.  It  extends  from  the 
shoulder,  all  alnng  the  back,  rump  and  upper 
flanks,  unmixed  witii  hair,  in  a  perfect  tuft — 
the  fleece  under  the  belly  is  generally  white, 
but  that  of  tiie  body  in  general  is  red,  or  a  rus- 
set !  rown. 

Its  ordinary  height  is  about  three  feet — i( 
is  not  so  majestic  an  animal  as  the  other  species 
of  Peruvian  sheep,  and  the  formation  of  the 
head  is  entirely  riifterent  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  plate.  These  animals  seek  the  loftiest 
suuimits  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  rarely  descem) 
into  the  plains  in  search  of  food — they  some- 
times herd  with  the  Huanaco,  and  occasionally 
intermix  with  them  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
skins  which  the  hunters  brin^  from  the  nioun 
tains,  several  of  which  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  twe  species. 

They  do  not  eat  with  the  avidity  of  the  Lla- 
ma and  Alpaca,  nor  interfere  with  the  pursuits 
of  culture — they  seem  content  with  the  scant", 
allowance  tiiey  pick  amidst  the  snow-cappei 
Cordilleras,  resorting  to  the  most  inaccessibk 
places  of  the  mountains,  where  they  enjoy  purr 
air,  freedom  and  solitude. 

Until  the  experiment  «-as  made    by  the   Je- 


suits which  we  have  before  mentioned,  it  was 
universally  believed  tliat  they  could  not  be  do- 
mesticated, but  that  experiment  not  only  re- 
moved the  vulgar  error  on  that  point,  hut  proved 
the  facility  with  which  they  intermixed  with  the 
common  sheep,  acd  it  was  likewise  found  that 
the  wool  of  the  tame  Vicuna  which  was  sent  by 
the  Jesuits  to  Spain,  was  far  superior  to  any 
that  had  ever  before  been  seen.  No  doubt 
therefore  exists  in  our  mind,  that  if  the  Vicuna 
is  now  taken  in  a  suckling  state,  and  reared  up 
with  care,  in  a  few  years  they  would  be  com- 
pletely domesticated,  and  of  course  exported 
from  the  country  with  as  much  ease  as  the  Lla- 
ma or  Alpaca,  &  indeed  if  those  which  have  been 
taken  in  a  wild  state,  and  are  now  exhibited  in 
tingland,  France  and  Spain,  as  objects  of  curi- 
osity, had  been  placed  among  herds  of  the  com- 
mon European  sheep,  it  is  probable  they  would 
have  intermixed  with  them. 

The  usual  weight  of  the  Vicuna  is  from  75  to 
lOO  pounds,  but  the  Jesuits  say  they  improved 
in  size,  and  reached  the  weight  of  ll-O  and  ISO 
pounds.  Another  important  fact  is  stated  by 
the  Jesuits,  that  is,  the  Vicuna  became  remark- 
ably fond  of  the  green  blades  of  Indian  corn, 
and  likewise  o{ pounded  corn,  potatoes,  turnips 
and  fruits  of  almost  every  species  were  ottered 
them  and  rarely  rejected — consequently  plenty 
id' congenial  subsistence  will  be  found  for  the 
Vicuna  in  every  part  of  our  country. 

The  Llama  and  Alpaca  now  in  England,  pre- 
fer i^reen  rye  and  carrots  to  any  other  tciod, 
therefore  every  doubt  is  removed  respectin, 
eacii  (if  the  four  species  of  Peruvian  sheep  lind- 


ing  in  the  U.S.  herbs  and  grains  suitable  for 
their  subsistence. 

The  flesh  of  the  voung  Vienna  is  considered 
by  the  Intlians  next  in  delicacy  to  the  Llama 
lambs,  and  even  mc'licinal  virtu-'s  are  attribu- 
ted to  the  Vicuna  flesh. 

The  skin  of  the  Vicuna  when  manufactured 
is  as  soft  as  morocco,  and  will  be  valuable  for 
gloves,  &c.  and  indeed  the  skins  of  all  the  four 
•species  of  Peruvian  sheep  are  important,  as  they 
are  known  by  the  natives  of  Peru,  to  make 
■nore  durable  leather  than  the  skins  of  any  other 
animals. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  is  evi- 
dent ;  first,  that  the  TJawa  and  .Alpaca  are  do- 
mestic animals  in  Peru,  highly  valuable  as 
beasts  of  burthen,  and  more  so,  as  respects  their 
fleece — and  as  regards  the  Vicuna,  it  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  high  impor- 
tance such  an  animal  would  be  to  our  country, 
more  especially  when  the  breed  is  crossed  with 
our  common  sheep. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  prolific  qual- 
ities of  this  animal,  when  an  intelligent  South 
American  has  stated  that  the  number  of  Vicu- 
nas which  annually  perish  by  the  bands  of  the 
hunters,  exceed  250,000  ;  and  besides  this,  a  vast 
number  must  be  destroyed  by  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest ;  nevertheless,  they  are  still  abun- 
dant not  only  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Peru, 
but  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili. 

The  rude  manufactures  of  the  Chilians  and 
Peruvians  from  the  wool  of  the  Alpaca  and  Vi- 
cuna, furnish  evidences  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  future  when  those  people  shall  enjoy 
the  advantages  now  common  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

I  have  seen  a  shawl  manufactured  by  a  Perti- 
vian  female,  under  many  disadvantages,  from 
the  Vicuna  wool,  which  rivalled,  in  fineness 
those  of  Cachemere,  and  I  likewise  saw  a  cloak 
in  the  possession  of  a  priest  who  assured  me 
that  he  had  worn  it  for  fifteen  years,  yet  it  was 
apparently  as  good  as  if  it  had  only  been  worn 
a  few  months. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  four  classes 
of  Peruvian  sheep  must  be  viewed  as  merely 
cursory — there  are  many  other  particulars  res- 
pecting this  valuable  race  of  quadrupeds,  which 
[  flatter  myself  will  be  supplied  by  the  intelli- 
gent South  Atnericans  who  frequently  visit  our 
country,  and  likewise  by  our  countrymen  who 
are  occasionally  visiting  Peru  and  Chili,  for 
purposes  of  tratRc  and  information.  1 

The  American  sqadron  now  preparing  to' 
visit  the  Pacific  Ocean,  will  no  doubt  take  out 
some  of  our  citizens  capable  of  .appreciating 
the  value  of  the  hints  suggested  in  this  brief 
memoir,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  our  govern- 
ment, and  tbf  officers  of  the  squadron  will  find 
the  subject  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  that 
before  the  close  of  anoll'.er  year  we  shall  see  the 
whole  of  the  (our  species  of  Peruvian  sheep  in- 
troduced into  our  country,  and  a  lair  experi- 
ment made  under  the  ausnics  of  guvernment 
and  the  agricultural  societies  in  the  diii'erent 
states  of  our  union. 

In  a  future  number  of  the  American  Farmer, 
i  shiill  ofl'er  some  fui  tiier  suggestions  on  the  do- 
uesticalion  of  the  Vicuna,  uiid  the  crossing  of 
the   respective   bleeds  of  the  Peruviau  sheep. 
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auii  likewise  treat  of  the  various  kunls  o(  wo'" 
imported  from  South  America,  showing  their 
importance  to  our  manufactures,  and  to  which 
will  be  arfded  a  few  remarks  on  the  fives  used 
by  the  Indiiin*,  m.iny  of  which  are  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  1  tliink  will  he  found  of  <;reat  im- 
portance to  our  mHni.ifacturiiii;  interests. 

VVM.  DWirf  KOBINSON. 
JYew-rork,  May,  1821. 

ON  THE  FORM  OK  ANIMALS, 

BY  IIBNKY  CLINK,  Esa-  SUllGEOX. 
From  the  publication!:  of  the  Biard  of  Agriculture,  Eng- 
land, Vol.  /r. 
The  form  of  domestic  animals  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  selectmg  with  much  care,  the  best  formed 
for  breeding--but  the  theory  of  improvement  has  not 
been  so  well  understooJ,  tliat  rules  could  be  laid 
down  for  directing  the  praciice-  There  is  one  pomt 
particularly,  respecting  which  the  opinions  of  breed- 
ers have  much  varied,  which  is,  whether  crossing  the 
breed  be  essential  to  improvement. 

It  is  the  mteniion  of  this  communication  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  instances  crossing  is  prop-r,  and  in  what 
prejudicial;  and  the  principles  upon  which  the  pro- 
priety of  it  depends. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  breed  of 
animals  is  improved  by  the  largest  males.  This 
opinion  has  done  considerable  mischief,  and  would 
have  done  more  injury  if  it  had  not  been  counteracted 
by  the  desire  of  selacting  animals  of  the  best  form 
and  proportions,  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  Willi,  in 
those  of  the  largest  size. 

Experience  has  proved  that  crossing  has  only  sue 
ceeded  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  those  instances  ir 
which  the  females  were  larger  tlian  in  the  usual 
proportion  of  females  to  males  ;  and  that  it  has  gen- 
erally failed  when  the  males  were  dispropurtionally 
large. 

The  external  form  of  domestic  animals  has  been 
tnuch  studied,  and  the  proportions  are  well  ascertain- 
ed. But  the  external  form  is  an  indication  only  of 
internal  structure.  The  principles  of  improving  it 
must  therefore  be  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
Structure  and  use  ot  internal  parts. 

The   lungs  are    of  the   first  importance.     It  is   on 
their  size  and  soundness  that  the  health  of  an  animal 
principally   depends.     The  power  of  converting  food 
into  nourishment,  is  in  proportion   to  then-  size.     / 
animal    with  large   lungs,   is  capable  of  converting 
given  quantity  of  food  into  more  nourishment  th^n  one 
witn  smaller  lungs,   and  therefore  has  a  greater  apt 
tude  to  fatten. 

The  Chest- 
The  external  indication  of  the  size  of  the  lungs  is 
the  form  and  size  of  the  chest  ;  the  form  of  which 
should  have  the  figure  of  a  cone,  having  its  apex  si- 
tuated between  the  shoulders,  and  its  base  towards  the 
loins. 

The  capacity  of  the  chest  depends  upon  its  form 
more  than  on  the  extent  of  its  circunitertnce  ;  for, 
where  the  girth  is  equal  in  two  aninial.s,  one  may 
have  much  larger  lungs  than  tlie  other.  A  deep  cliesi 
therefore  is  not  cap..cious  unless  it  is  proportionally 
broad- 

The  Pelvis  ^ 
The  pelvis  is  the  cavity  finned  by  the  junction  of 
the  haunch  bones  with  the  bones  of  the  rump.  It  l^^ 
essential  that  this  cavity  should  be  large  in  the  fe- 
male, that  she  may  be  enabled  to  bring  (orlh  lier 
young  with  less  dirfieulty.  Wl.en  this  cavity  is  sm.ili, 
the  life  of  the  mother  and  other  oH'spring  is  endan- 
gered. 

The  siz«  of  the  pelvis  is  chiefly  indicated  by  the 
width  of  the  hips  and  the  brnidUi  ot  the  t-!vitl,  whicl 
is  the  space  between  the  thighs 

The  breadth  of  tlie  loins  is  always  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  chest  and  ptlvis 

The  Head- 


tacilitated.  Its  smallness  affords  other  advantages, 
.nd  gen«rally  indicates  that  the  animal  is  of  a  good 
breed- 

Horns  are  useless  to  domestic  animals.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  breed  animals  without  them.  The  breed- 
ers of  horned  cattle  and  horned  sheep,  sustain  a  loss 
more  extensive  than  they  may  conceive  ;  for  it  is  not 
the  horns  alone,  but  also  much  more  bone  in  tl 
skulls  of  such  animals  to  support  their  horns  -,  b 
sides  there  is  an  additional  quantity  of  ligament  and 
muscle  in  the  neck  which  is  ot  small  value. 

The  skull   of   a    ram  with    its    horns,  weighed  five 
times  more  than    another  skull  which  was  hornless. 
Both  these  skulls  were  taken  from  sheep  of  the  sjme 
age,  each  being  four  years  old.     The  great  difference 


iglii  depended  chiefly  on  the  horns  ;  for  th 
lower  jaws  were  nearly  equal,  one  weighing  seven 
ounces,  and  the  other  six  ounces  and  three  quarters  ; 
which  proves  that  the  natural  size  of  the  head  was 
nearly  the  same  in  both,  independent  of  the  horns 
and  the  thickness  of  lie  bone  which  supports  them 
In  a  horned  animal,  the  skull  is  extremely  thick.  In 
a  hornless  animal  it  is  much  thinner;  especially  in 
that  part  where  the  horns  usually  grow 

To  those  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject,  it 
ay  appear  of  little  consequence  whethe*  sheep  and 
cattle  have  horns— but  on  a  very  moderate  calculation 
It  will  be  found,  that  the  loss  in  farming  stock,  and 
also  m  the  diminution  of  .inim.^l  food,  is  very  consid- 
erable, from  the  production  of  horns  and  their  appen 
dages.  A  mode  of  breeding  hich  »  ould  prevent  the 
production  ol  these,  would  alford  a  considerable  proh 
in  an  increase  ot  meat  and  wool,  and  other  valuabli 
parts. 

I'he  length  of  the  neck  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  height  ot  the  animal,  that  it  may  collect  its  food 
with  ease. 

The  Muscles. 
The    muscles  and    tendons,  which  are  their  appen 
dages,  should    be  large  ;    by  which  an  animal    is  ena- 
bled to  travel  with  greater  facility 
The  Bones. 
The  strength  of   an  animal  does    not  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  bones,  but  on  that  of  the   muscles  — 
\lany  animals  with  large  bones  are  weak,  their  mus- 
cles   being    small.     Animals  that    were    imperfectly 
nourished  during  growth,  have  their  bones  dispropor- 
tionately  large.     If  such  deficiency    of  nourishment 
originated  from   a  constitutional  defect,  which  is   the 
most   frequent    cause,    they  remain  weak  during  life 
Large    bones,   therefore,  generally  indicate  an  imper 
fectuin  in  the  organs  of  nutrition. 

On  the  improvement  of  Form. 
To  obtain  the  most  approved  form,  two  modes  of 
breeding  have  been  practiced  -  one,  by  the  selection 
of  individuals  ot  ttie  same  family  — called  breeding- in- 
and  in  The  other  by  selecting  m.iles  and  ti-males 
from  dilVerenc  varieties  of  the  same  species  ;  which  is 
called  crossing  the  bieed 

When   a   particular  variety    approaches  perfection 
in  form,    breeding  in-aud-in  ma\   be    the  better  pr 
tice— especully  t-ir  those  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
piuieiples  on  which  improvement  depends 

When  the  male  is  mucii  larger  than  the  female,  the 
oflNpriiig  IS  generally  of  an  iinperf.ct  form.  If  the 
te  male  be  proportionally  larger,  the  offspring  is  of  an 
improved  form.  For  instance,  if  a  well  formed  large 
ram  be  put  to  ewes  proportionally  smaller,  the  lambs 
will  not  be  so  well  shaped  as  their  parents  ;  but  it  a 
-mall  ram  be  put  to  larger  ewes,  the  lambs  will  be  of 
an  improved  form. 

The  proper  method  of  improvin.g  the  form  of  ani- 
mals, consists  in  selecting  a  well  i'orined  fL-niale,  pro- 
portionally larger  than  the  male.  The  improvement 
d.  pends  on  th.s  principle,  that  the  power  of  the  fe- 
male to  supply  her  ottspring  with  nourishment  is  in 
proportion  to  her  si/.e,  and  to  the  povi'er  ot  nourish- 
ing herself  from  the  excellence  of  her  constitution 

The  size  otthelocius  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
that  ot  the  male  parent  ;  and  therefore,  when  111  f  - 
male  parent  is  disproportionately  -null,  the  quantity 
of  nour  shmeiil  is  deficient,  and  her  offspi  iiig  lias  all 
the  disproportions  ol  a  starveling      Bui  when  the  fe 


than  adequate  to  the  nourish.Tieni  of  a.Etiis  of  a 
smaller  male  than  herself,  the  growth  must  be  pre- 
portionately  greater.  The  larger  female  has  also  a 
greater  quantity  of  milk,  and  her  offspring  is  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  nourishment  after  birth. 

To  produce  the  most  perfect  formed  animal, 
abundant  nourishment  is  necessary  from  the  earli. 
est  period  of  its  existence,  until  its  growth  is  com- 
plete. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
that  the  power  to  prepare  the  greatest  quantity  of 
nourishment,  from  a  given  quantity  of  food,  depends 
principally  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  lungs,  to  which 
the  organs  of  digestion  are  subuervient. 

To  obtain  animals  with  large  lungs,  crossing  is  the 


most  expeditious   method  ;    because    well    termed  fe- 
males  may  be  selected  from  a  variety  of  a  large  size, 
to    he   put  to  a  well  for>ned  male  of  a  variety  that  is 
thcr  smaller. 

By  such  a  method  of  cropsiny,  the  lungs  and  heart 
become  proportionately  larger,  in  consequence  of  a 
peculiarity  in  the  circulation  of  the  fuetus,  which 
causes  a  larger  proportion  of  the  blood,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  be  distributed  to  the  lungs  than  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  as  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  chest,  depend  upon  that  of  the  lungs,  hence 
arises  the  remarkably  large  chest,  which  is  produced 
by  crossing  with  femalcu  that  are  larger  than  the 
males. 

J'he  practice  according  to  this  principle  of  im- 
provcinenl,  however,  ouo-ht  to  be  limited ;  for,  it 
may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
body  mij^iit  be  so  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
limbs  as  to  prevent  the  animal  from  moving  with 
sudicient  facility. 

Ill  animals,  where  activity  is  required,  this  prac< 
lice  should  not  be  extended  so  far  as  in  those  which 
are  required  for  the  food  of  man. 

On  the  Character  of  Animals. 
By  character  in   animals   is   here   meant,  those  ex- 
ternal appearances    by  which    the   varieties    of    the 
same  species  are  distinguished. 

The  characters  of  both  parents  are  observed  m 
their  ofi'spring  ;  but  that  of  the  male  more  frequent- 
ly predominates.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
breeding  of  horned  animals  ;  among  which  there  are 
m  .ny  varieties  of  sheep,  and  some  of  cattle,  that  are 
ornless. 
If  a  hornless  ram  be  put  to  a  horned  ewe,  almost 
all  the  lambs  will  be  hornless  ;  partaking  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  male  rather  than  of  the  female  parent. 

In  some  counties,  as  Norfolk,  Wiltshire,  and  Dor- 
setshire, most  of  the  sheep  have  horns.  In  Norfolk 
the  horns  may  be  got  rid  off  by  crossing  with  the 
Kyeland  rams  ;  which  would  also  improve  the  form  of 
the  chest  and  the  quality  of  the  wool.  In  Wiltshire 
and  Dorsetshire,  the  same  improvements  might  be 
made  by  crossing  the  sheep  with  South  Down  rams. 
An  offspring  without  horns  might  be  obtained 
from  the  Devonshire  cattle,  by  crossing  with  hornless 
bulls  of  the  Galloway  breed  ;  which  would  also  im- 
prove the  form  of  the  chest,  in  which,  the  Devon- 
shire cattle  are  often  deficient. 


The  head   should  be  small)   by  which  the  birth  islmale,   from  her  size  and  good  constitution,  is  moit 


Examples  of  the  good  effects  of  crossing  the  Breeds, 
The  great  improvement  of  the  breed  of  hors  s  in 
Kngland  arose  from  crossing  with  those  diminutive 
Stallions,  Barbs,  and  Arabians  ;  and  the  introduction 
of  Flanders  Mares  into  this  country  was  the  source 
of  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cart  horses. 

The  form  of  the  swine  has  also  been  greatly  im- 
proved, by  crossing  with  the  small  Chinese  boar. 
Fxam/iL'S  of  the  bad  effects  of  crossiiig  the  breed. 
When  It  beeame  the  fashion  in  London  to  drive 
large  0..y  horses  the  Farmers  in  Yorkshire  put  their 
mares  to  much  larger  stallions  than  usual,  and  thus, 
did  infinite  mischief  to  their  breed,  by  producing  a 
race  of  small  chested,  long  legged,  large  boned 
worthless  animals, 

A  similar  pr'iject  was  adopted  in  Normandy,  to  en- 
large the  breed  of  horses  ther.  by  the  use  of  st.llions 
froiii  Holstein  ;  and,  i"  consequence,  the  best  breed 
of  horsej  m  France  would  have  been  spoiled,  had  not 
the  laruiers  discovered  their  mistake  in  time,  by  ob. 
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sei'Viag  llic  otlsprmj;  nuicu  iiifcnur  ii>  lorin,    to   Uia 
of  the  native  slulhons. 

Some  graziers  ii)  the  Island  of  Sheppey,  conceived 
that  they  could  improve  their  sheep  by  large  Lincoln 
shire  rams,  the  produce  of  which,  howeVi.-r,  was 
much  inferior  in  the  shape  of  the  carcase,  and  tht 
quality  of  the  wool ;  and  their  Hocks  were  greatly 
injured  by  this  attempt  to  improve  them. 

Attempts  to  improve  the  native  animals  of  a  coun- 
try, by  any  plan  of  crossing,  should  be  made  wall  the 
greatest  caution  ;  for,  by  a  inislaken  practice  exten- 
sively pursued,  irreparable  injury  may  be  done. 

Ill  any  country  «  here  a  particular  race  of  animals 
has  continued  for  centuries,  it  may  be  presumed  thai 
thcip  constitution  is  adapted  to  the  food  and  clmuite. 

The  pliancy  of  the  animal  econoniy  is  such,  as  tliat 
an  animal  will  gradually  accommodate  itself  lo  great 
Ticissitudes  in  climate  and  alterations  in  iuoj  ;  and 
by  degrees  undergo  great  changes  in  consiuution  ; 
but  these  changes  can  be  affected  only  by  degrees, 
and  may  often  require  a  greater  number  of  successive 
generations  for  their  accomplishment. 

It  may  be  proper  to  improve  the  form  of  a  native 
race,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  very  injudicious 
to  attempt  to  enlarge  their  size. 

The  size  of  animals  is  commonly  adapted  to  the 
soil  which  they  inhabit  ;  where  produce  is  nutritive 
and  abundant,  the  anira;ds  are  large,  having  grown 
proportionally  to  Iha  quantity  of  foui.1  winch  for  gene- 
rations, they  have  been  accustomed  to  obtain.  Where 
the  produce  is  scanty,  the  animals  are  small,  b^ing 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  they  were 
able  to  procure.  Ut  these  contrasts  the  sheep  ot 
Lincolnshire  and  of  \Vales  are  examples.  The  sheep 
cf  Lincolnshire  would  starve  on  the  mountains  of 
W.d.s 

Crossing  the  breed  of  animals  may  be  attended 
with  bad  effects  in  various  ways  ;  and  that,  even 
when  adopted  in  the  beginning  on  a  good  principle  ; 
for  instance,  suppose  some  larger  ewes  than  those  ot 
the  native  breed  were  taken  to  the  mountains  of 
Wales  and  put  to  the  rams  of  that  country;  if  these 
foreign  ewes  were  fed  in  proportion  to  tlieir  size, 
the,r  lambs  wnuld  be  of  an  improved  foi  m  t*  larger  in 
size  ihan  the  native  animals;  but  tlic  males  produried  by 
this  cross,  thoui:h  of  a  good  form,  would  be  dispro- 
portionate in  size  to  the  native  ewes  ;  and  therefore 
if  permuted  to  mix  with  th  m,  would  be  productive 
of  a  standing  lUformed  progeny.  Thus  a  cross 
which,  at  firs'.,  was  an  improvement,  would,  by  g-iVM- 
occasion  to  a  contrary  cross,  ultimately  prejudice  tlie 
br,  d. 

The  general  mistake  in  crossing  has  arisen  from  an 
att  mpt  to  increase  the  size  of  a  native  race  of  am- 
m..l5  ;  being  a  fruitless  effort  to  counteraet  the  laws 
of  n.iture. 

The  Arabian  horses,  are,  in  general,  the  most  per 
feet  in  the  world  ;  which  probably  has  arisen  from 
great  care  in  selection,  and  also  from  bein£f  unmixed 
with  any  variety  of  the  same  species,  the  males  have 
therefore  never  been  disproportioned  m  size  to  the  fe- 
males. 

The  native  horses  of  India  are  small,  but  well  pro- 
portioned, and  good  of  their  kind.  With  the  inten- 
tion of  mcieasiiig  their  size,  the  India  company  have 
adopted  a  [dan  of  sending  large  stallions  to  India. 
If  these  stallions  should  be  extensively  uaed,  a  dis- 
proportiontd  race  must  be  the  result,  and  a  valuable 
breed  of  horses  be  irretrievably  spoiled 

From  theory,  from  practice,  and  from  extensive 
observation,  winch  is  more  lo  be  depended  upon  than 
either,  it  is  reasonable  to  form  this  conclusion  that 
it  IS  wrong  to  enlaige  a  native  bieed  of  animals  ;  for 
in  proportion  to  their  increase  of  siZe,  they  become 
worse  in  lorm,  less  hardy,  and  more  libale  to  disease 


From  the  Mussa.  husetts  Jg-riadtural  Journal. 

ESSWS  ON  FLAX  MUsli  AN  iHtY  — //^  «, 
If     Po:nert)ii,    E^q    first    Viee-l',ei,}ili>iit  •■!' 
tilt;  Massachusetts  Sudti/,  fur  prumotin<'  ug- 
riculture. 
Tht  great  surplus  and  dep.-essed  pncesofour  chief 

•gricultural  products,  render  it  necessary  for  the  far- 


tiier  to  seek  others  upon  which  he  may  calculate  lor 
iiioie  prolilable  returns,  or  at  least,  such  as  will  con- 
>iuute  a  division  of  his  risk;  with  this  view  y/.ia.-  may 
je  presented  as  an  item  deserving  particular  coiisia 
e  rat  ion. 

For  twenty  years  preceding  1816,  the  annual  e.\ 
port  ut' J/iix  seed  Irom  the  United  states,  aver.igeu 
out  about  23U  thousand  bushels  !  Wlieii  thev  Weii. 
eiraish  colonies,  With  one  filth  of  the  present  popula- 
tion, and  a  territory  under  uiiltivation  prouaOij  niueli 
iLSS  in  proportion,  there  was  exporteel  in  one  yeai 
(.ir/uj  upwards  ot  3U,ot;0  bushels.  (IJ  li  is  very  ou- 
vious,  that  tlie  causes  oi  this  decrease,  so  Uispropoi- 
tioiiate  to  the  increase  of  all  other  proUucis  ol  Uk 
soil,  may  be  atiribuleU  to  the  lUtroUuciioii  ot  va.s. 
Hoods  ot  cotton  tabricks  and  yarns,  at  prices,  (numiii- 
■dlyj  Very  low,  and  tlic  unc.xamplcLl  deiiiaiiU  tor  oreau 
slulis  and  otlier  loou,  during  the  periou  re.erreu  to. 
1  he  eticct  has  been  lo  place  Jiux  Jarnung  so  lar  in 
llie  background,  as  scarcely  lo  attract  llie  atleniiuii 
ot  agricultural  societies,  when  engaged  in  proinoliiHj 
unproved  niellioas  ol  cultivation  lor  other  crops  ,  aiiu 
abo,  it  IS  feared,  to  cunail  /'itiiise/tuld  nmnu/hclui 
the  extension  of  which,  it  vviU  not  be  denied,  is  e 
inenliv  conducive  to  tiic  prosperity  of  an  agricultural 
people  For  although  prudent  farmers  have  usually 
smuli patcli,  the  oojeci  has  been  so  inconsiderable  as 
01  to  aem..nd  any  particular  care  in  Us  management, 
and  a  tolerable  crop,  which,  in  Europe  is  coiisidereu 
certain,  as  any  they  raise,  is  sujjposed  in  many 
Uiatncts  to  be  the  eltecl  of  chance,  or,  as  it  is  icrni- 
eU,  ^uud  tuck.  We  will  not  pretend  that  flax  »a: 
ala.iy  period  in  this  couiuiy  estimated  as  a  pruhtabie 
Uiough  torinerly  a  necessary  crop.  But  it  is  presum- 
ed, such  has  been  Ihe  acquisiuoii  ot  knowledge,  ai 
miprovenieiits  in  agriculture,  and  especially  tlio,  _ 
branches  of  mechanical  science  connected  with  it,  tliai 
an  entire  new  view  may  be  taken  of  tlax  husbandry 
-that  it  may  be  made  to  enter  into  the  agricultural 
system  of  tlie  country  much  more  extensively  than 
heretofore,  and  possibly  be  ranked  as  a  consideraole, 
and  not  unprofitable  slaple.  With  these  impressions 
1  have  devoted  some  attention  to  the  subject,  anu 
shall  submit  such  information  as  I  have  been  enabled 
lo  colfect  from  various  auUientic  sources  ;  togeilier 
with  some  remarks  and  intmiutions,  which,  siiould 
Ihey  throw  no  light  on  the  question,  may  proiiiole 
enquiry,  and  induce  others,  possessing  beite.-  qualr 
ticaiions  and  more  experience,  to  pursue  the  uivcsir 
lion. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  present  object,  in 
iisequeiice  of  viewing  llie  maiiuiactories  ot  'sad 
cloiQ,  at  I'ultrnon,  Hear  tile  falls  oi  ilic  Passaic  in 
New-Jersey,  the  lasl  auiunin  :  where  I  was  informed 
that  t;,i/Ub  bolts  of  uucK  had  been  made  for  the  Njvi- 
the  year  preceding,  of  a  quality  superior  to  what  1 
prepared  to  cxjieot,  and  winch  is  pionouiiced,  by 
tiiose  experienced  m  naul.cai  affairs,  lo  be  wortii,'for 
servic,  from  3d  to  oo  percent  more  tUan  canvas' im- 
ported from  Russia!  Indeed  the  respectable  and  lib- 
:ral  proprietors  oi  those  establishments  are  entilletl 
o  great  credit  tor  the  perfection  of  this  article  ;  it 
3  presumed  iliey  have  conformed  to  tlie  particiilar 
itipalations  of  Iheir  contracts  with  the  co.nmissioners 
of  the  navy  board,  who  in  this  instance,  as  in  others 
are  conspicuous  for  liieir  attention  to  tliosc  iniimi' 
elailsso  necessary  lo  insure  solidity  and  permanence 
to  wliat  pertains  to  that  department.  Uut  i|,e  „^,. 
liticd  cconoiiKsls,  and  perhaps  some  farmers  of  the 
United  Slates,  will  be  surprised  when  told,  that  "  the 
Jiux,  from  which  this  s.,il  cloth  Was  fabncaled,  Wis 
tniliuiteil  ivoi-n  Ireland  and  the  Baltic  !  that  it  a'suffi- 
leni  quantity  of  native  giowili,  could  have  been  pro- 
ured  (wh.cli  was  doub:fui)  it  does  not  possess  aulfi 
cient  strength  to  make  such  ei.nvas,  as  the  n.,vy  board 
wou!d,  or  ought  to  have  ueeii  satisfied  with  !"  Tin- 
question  oecuis,  what  is  die  case  ot  this  inttrionty ' 
li  will  not  be  pretended,  we  believe,  tuat  there  is  anv 
nherent  defect  in  the  soil,  or  that  the  climate  is  un- 
congenial to  its  perfection  On  the  other  h.ind  le 
will  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  so  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable, as  to  req,jire  less  attention  and  care   in  the 

(1)  Pitkin's  Statistical  View. 


cultivation,  than  is  bestowed  in  those  countries  in 
Europe,  where  it  forms  an  important  agricultural 
staple,  and  where  similar  management  would  unques- 
tionably produce  the  same  efl'ects  ;  for,  however  plau- 
sible the  prevalent  opinion  may  be,  that  the  inferiori- 
ty of  American  flax  is  owing  solely  to  the  injudi- 
cious preparation  by  dew  roKwg-,  and  we  will  grant 
It  is  one  very  prominent  cause,  still  there  are  others, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  a  very  powerful  influence  in  deter- 
iorating 'he  quality,  as  well  .13  lessening  the  product. 
The  common  flax  plant  C-l''>"im  UaitatissimumJ 
possesses  habits  more  prciiliar  than  any  other  within 
the  range  of  our  cultivation— and  it  may  be  useful  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  fartner  and  to  impress  on  his 
mind  the  importance  of  attending  to  those  habits,  to 
trace  th.s  plant  to  its  native  (■oil,  or  ratlier  to  the 
country  where  they  were  acquired  by  cultivation,  for 
a  v.ist  series  of  ages-for  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
like  the  smiill  grain.  Us  present  appearance  is  essen- 
tially difierent  from  that  in  its  indigenous  state;  but 
lo  which  it  seems  to  be  returning,  in  some  parts  of 
our  country,  by  gradations  less  imperceptible,  than  it 
may  have  originally  advanced. 

l.inen  is  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period  of  sacred 
history  as  the  production  o\li  op  Eotpt.  The  most 
ancient  and  credible  author  of  profane  history  (2) 
speaks  of  its  remote  antiquitv  being  peculiar  to  that 
country  — and  those  writers,  "who  treat  of  the  fabu- 
lous  ages,  ascribe  the  culture  of  flax  and  invention  of 
■ipmnmg  and  Weaving  to  Isis,  a  queen  of  Egypt ;  the 
CVres  of  the  Gi-ee^-s,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  dis- 
covery  of  bread  corn.  But  if  there  was  any  question 
on  tins  point,  the  habits  of  the  fax  plant  denote  its 
most  na'ural  soil  to  have  been  on  the  margin  of  a 
river  annually  inundated,  subsiding  exactly  at  the  pe- 
riod of  seed  time,  leaving  an  entire  new  soil,  or,  by 
forming  new  combinations,  completely  renovating  the 
old,  which  soon  becoming  dry,  mellow  an  1  friable 
at  top;  retaining,  or  having  conducted  by  art,  suffi- 
cient moisture  at  bottom,  aided  by  copious  dews  to 
ensure  Us  maturity,  but  never  any  ruin  or  storms  to 
beat  it  down  !  where  could  1  have  found  such  a  loca- 
tion but  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  .'  (J)  It  has  degen- 
erated when  transplanted  to  every  other  country, 
probably  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  care  and  at- 
tention  to  assimilate  the  soil,  and  gratify  that  impa- 
tience of  change,  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  habit- 
Uated.  Hence  it  is  that  flax  owes  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  exhausting  of  all  crops.  Let  us  en- 
quire to  what  extent  it  may  be  Well  founded 

Sir  Humphrey  Uavey  remarks,  in  his  "  8th  lecture 
on  agricultural  chemistry,"  that  "  it  is  proved  by 
f.icts  stated  in  his  7th  lecture,  that  plants  require 
different  materials  from  the  soil,  and  that  particular 
Vegetables  require  peculiar  principles  to  be  supplied 
to  the  land  in  which  they  grow."  And  "as  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  vegetables  to  ex- 
haust the  soil  of  certain  principles,"  he  states  "  that 
mushrooms  are  said  never  lo  rise  in  two  successive 
seasons  on  the  same  spot "  He  might  have  cited 
tictx,  as  another  instance  not  less  remarkable  !  These 
facts  are  further  substantiated  by  the  effect  produced 
on  ihe  soil,  where  old  fruit  trees  have  grown,  in  re- 
tarding tlie  progress  of'young  trees  of  the  same  fami- 
ly or  species  ;  for  instance,  a  young  cherry  tree, 
planted  on  the  spot  from  which  an  old  one  had  be<n 
dug  up,  will  remain  nearly  stationary  for  a  length  of 
tune  with  the  highest  cultivation  i  remove  it  to  the 
pot  that  has  been  occupi  d  by  an  old  pear  tree,  and 
plant  a  young  pear  tree  in  its  place,  and  both  will 
inmediaiely  become  as  flourishing  as  if  no  tree  had 
•ver  been  produced  on  the  land.  Of  this  fact  I  have 
xpenenced  the  most  complete  demonstration  repeat- 
e./i/  Within  ihe  last  twenty  years.  Ii  is,  moreover. 
Well  known  to  most  farmers,  that  an  apple  orc/iardwWl 
ot  succeed  on  land  that  had  before  be  n  occupied  by 
lie.  but  that  cherry  or  peach  trees  will  grow  vigor-  ' 
oiisly  on  such  land. 

(2)  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  chap   17.   105. 

( j)  The  mnndali.in  of  the  \'ile  begins  to  decrease 
bout  the  20th  September.  The  seeds  are  sown  and 
the  crops  perfected  while  the  sun  is  in  the  southern 
tropic. 
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From  these  premises  very  potent  arguments  might 
be  drawn  in  favour  of  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  and 
against  summer  fallows. — They  are  here  introduced 
to  shew,  that  although  a  suijvle  crop  of  Flax  will 
so  exhaust  the  soil  of  "  certain  principles,"  that  a 
repetition  cannot  take  place  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, even  with  large  qi\;inlities  of  manure,  under  a 
lapse  of  from  four  to  eight  years,  according  as  those 
"  materials"  necessary  to  its  growth  may  be  more  or 
less  retained,  or  supplied,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  soil  is  exhausted  of  the/oorf  necessary  to  promote 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  other  plants  !  The  sound- 
ness of  this  position  is  supported  by  the  usual  prac- 
tice in  Europe  and  this  country,  of  sowing  clover 
and  grass  seeds  with  Flax,  which  is  considered  not 
more  exhausting,  and  a  better  protectmg  crop  than 
Oats  or  Barley  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  result 
may  be  similar  if  we  extend  the  enquiry,  but  it  is  un- 
important at  present,  for  good  husbandry  will  ever 
dictate  that  clover  or  grass  should  be  the  next  course 
in  rotation  to  Flax. 

We  necessarily  look  to  Europe  for  instructions  in 
Flax  husbandry,  and  first  turn  to  Ireland,  where  it 
was  introduced  in  lfiy6,  under  the  patronage  of  Wil- 
liam the  third,  eight  years  after  he  left  IJolland  to 
wield  the  British  scepter.  "  An  able  and  impartial 
enquiry  (4)  computes  that  in  less  than  forty  years 
from  that  period,  the  home  consumption  and  expor- 
tation of  Linen,  amounted  annually  to  one  million 
sterling,"  which,  if  we  allow  for  the  difference  in  the 


tecting  them  and  Cucumber  vines,  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  striped  back  yellow  bug  :  Take  a  quan- 
tity of  hen  dung,  soak  and  dilute  it  in  water,  until  it 
is  of  the  consistency  of  white  wash  or  paint,  and  with 
■I  brush,  sprinkle  the  vines  and  earth  around  the 
stems  witli  it ;  and  the  bugs  will  decamp— It  is  also 
the  best  manure  that  can  be  applied  to  them. 

T.   M.V.SSF.y. 
Rose  nth,  Del ,  June  20,  1S21. 

Por  the  ^imericiiii  Fanner. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  INDIAN 

CORN. 

In  reply  to  Jlr.  M'Mechen  and"Tuskarora.'' 

A  communication  from  Mr.  "  McMechen"  of  !\roore- 
field,  appeared  in  the  Farmer  of  the  6th  inst.  in  an- 
swer to  which  I  will  only  make  a  few  remarks-  We 
appear  to  coincide  in  opinion  as  regards  the  practicabili 
ty  and  utility  of  the  most  important  point  ;  the  saving 
of  corn,  stalk  and  all.  There  is  a  little  nifferenci 
the  particul.ir  manner  in  which,  we  think,  this  should 
be  done.  He  advises  that  a  few  rows  at  a  time  be 
cut  and  stacked  immediately,  and  that  the  piles  bi 
afterwards  enlarged  by  as  many  intermediate  rov/s 
that  should  have  been  left  standing  till  the  whole 
field  be   gone  over.       It   is    highly  probable  that  th 


value  of  money,  may  be  equtil  to  ten  millions  of  dol-lplau,  upon  the  whole  may  be  preferable  to  the  one 
lars  at  present,  "  and  this  from  thirty  thousand  acres  recommended  by  myself  I  still  think,  however,  thai 
of  land  ;  employing,  in  raising  and  manufacture,  onelin  one  respect  it  is  inferior.  By  giving  the  corn,  as 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  persons."     When  this|it  is  cut,  a  little  sun  :  it   appears  to  me  that  the  ope 


trade  was  in  its  infancy,  the  Dublin  society  was  in- 
stituted for  its  promotion,  and  some  years  after  pub- 
lished several  tracts  on  the  culture  of  Flax  ;  from 
which,  and  from  the  tour  of  Arthur  Young  in  that 
country,  we  derive  some  important  facts,  yet  upon 
the  whole,  less  Information  is  obtained  that  is  appli- 
cable to  the  management  in  this  country,  than  we 
were  led  to  expect,  owing  to  the  minute  subdivision 
of  the  land  among  the  cultivators,  (a  cotter  seldom 
occupying  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre)  the  very 
great  difference  of  climate,  and,  above  all,  the  un- 
common fertility  of  the  soil,  which  Sir  U.  Davy, 
in  his  4th  lecture,  attributes  to  the  proximity  of 
the  rocky  strata  to  the  soil,  in  that  moist  climate. 
But  .Mr.  Curwen,  long  a  distinguished  states- 
man in  the  British  parliament,  and  who,  as  an  agri 
culturist,  ranks  with  Mr  Coke  and  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, made  a  tour  throughout  Ireland  in  lbl3  "  with 
views  directed  to  its  agriculture  and  rural  popula- 
tion," and  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  that  noble  spirited,  generous,  but  mis 
managed  people,  remarks,  that  "he  does  not  think 
the  causes  assigned  by  Sir  H.  Davy  for  this  superior 
fertility  are  at  all  satisfactory,  that  those  demi-tinls 


ration  m-iy  be  performed  mucli  earlier  in  the  seas 
than  it  otherwise  could  be  without  injury.  I  may 
have  allowed  rather  too  long  a  time  for  it  to  rem: 
on  the  ground.  A  day  might  probably  do.  Last 
year,  tlie  whole  of  my  corn  crop,  amounting  to  cnt 
hundred  acres,  was  secured  in  the  marne"-  recom 
mended.  We  commenced  cutting  and  stacking  on  th( 
IGth  of  September,  and  finished  before  the  last  of 
the  month  Some  of  it  was  put  up  in  large  stacks 
as  soon  as  cut,  and  a  part  remained  on  the  ground  from 
one  to  three  days.  The  com  when  husked  proved  to 
be  all  equally  as  sound  as  if  it  had  remained  on  the 
stalk  till  November.  In  the  stalks  and  blades  I  also 
found  little  perceptible  difference.  But  the  spring  of 
1820,  was  uncommonly  forward,  and  the  year  for  corn, 
a  good  one.  Should  the  weather,  at  the  time  of  cut- 
ting, be  damp  or  threatening,  I  cheerfully  admit  that 
the  plan  of  Mr.  ^^  has  many  advantages  over  rtiine. 
A  very  important  point  is  to  get  the  corn  secured  in 
the  field,  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible,  to  make 
room  for  the  wheat  crop.  The  last  of  September  will 
do,  but  the  middle  would  be  better,  as  many  farmers 
commence  sowing  wheat  as  early  as  that  date,  and 
some  even  as  soon  as  the  first  of  the  month.     Whei 


which  in  England  distinguish  lands  that  are  exhaust-  tops  are  cut  and  left  on  the  ground  a  day  or  two  ti 
ed,  are  in  Ireland  almost  unknown  ;  the  verdure  is  dry,  we  do  not  find,  without  they  should  h:ive  bcei 
everlasting  and  luxuriant,  arising,  as  he  should  sup-|exposed  to  rain,  that  any  material  injury  is  suslaincd 
pose,    from   some  inherent  quality  of  the  soil,  which   For  his  efforts  in  "  furtherance"   of  my  plan,    about 

which  it  seems   I  am   yet  to  h,ave  some  trouble,    -M 


pose, 

keeps  it  in  a  proper  state  to  admit  ttie  salutary  in 
fluences  of  the  atmosphere  ;  that  the  richness  of  the 
surface  resists  all  the  efforts  of  man  to  sterilize  it," 
and  he  gives  the  Irish  credit  for  being  very  persever- 
ing in  their  endeavours  for  that  purpose.  (5)  Not- 
withstanding this  extreme  fertility,  Mr-  Curwen  says 
that  the  Flaxseed  raised  in  Ireland  was  supposed  to 
produce  inferior  plants,  and  that  the  Linen  board  of 
the  Dublin  society  took  charge  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  Flaxseed  for  the  supply  of  those  who  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  it.  This  information  relates  to 
one  of  the  most  important  features  in  flax  farming, 
Cbahoe  01  Seed,  which  will  be  considered  in  out 
next  essay. 

(4)  See  Campbell's  Political  Survey. 

(5)  Observations  on  the  state   of  Ireland,  by  J.  C 
Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  London,  1818. 

03>  TO  DESTKOY   BUGS   ON    MELONS. 
Seeing  in  your  last  number  of  the  Farmer,  remarks 
^n  Melons,  &c.  induces  me  to  state  my  mode  of  pro' 


M.  has  my  sincere  thanks.  It  was  in  his  section  of 
the  country,  that  the  plan  of  cutting  off  corn,  first 
originated — it  is  now  promulgated  to  the  American 
public,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  so  sceptical 
of  the  merits  of  a  system,  as  to  suppose  merely  be- 
cause it  is  new,  that  it  must  he  a  visionary  innovation 
on  the  interest  of  Agriculture. 

A  writer  over  the  signature  of  "  Tiiskarora", 
requires  some  attention.  I  am  sorry  that  my  sug- 
gestions do  not  meet  with  his  approbation.  I 
should  be  unwilling,  at  this  time,  to  commence  an 
Agricultural  controversy  with  any  one,  and  much 
more  with  a  puissant  name-sake  of  an  Indian  Chief. 
He  "  knows,  or  at  least  thinks  it  highly  probable, 
that  the  culture  of  corn,  will  be  better  under, 
stood  and  practiced  where  it  has  been  cultivated  as  a 
staple  production  both  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
for  market,  than  wlierc  it  has  not  been  used  for  both 
purposes" — and  from  this  opinion,  draws  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  tide-water  counties  of  Virginia,  know 
more  about  the  management  of  this  crop,   than  they 


possibly  can,  in   Fauquier  or  ai  y    of   the  back  coun- 
and  that  his  experience  of  "  ihirty  years"    with 
that  of  many  others,    has  clearly  proved  that  the  old 
way  is  the  best.       Although  at  first  sight  these  argu- 
ments appear  plausible  enough,  a  very  little    refiec- 
lion  will  convince  us  of  the  r  fallacy.     When  the  soil 
s  so  congenial  to  the  growth  of  any  crop,  that  it  may 
be  raispd  with   little  difficulty,  little  attention  is  in- 
r'ariably  paid  to  improvements  in  its  culture.      A  mo- 
Icrate   crop   attained  with  a  considerable   degree  of 
certainty  by  ordinary  means,  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  and  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the   carz-less  cultiva- 
tor.     It  is  rather  in  a  climate  where  nature  lias  been 
less    lavish    of  her   favours,   that  we    should  expect 
beneficial   improvements  in  the  science    of   Agricul- 
ture.      Wlien  the  product  of  the  earth  is  barely  suf- 
ficient, with  the  most   rioid  economy,  to  support  hu- 
man existence,  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  whetted,  by 
"  necessity   the  mother   of  invention",  to   overcome 
such    obstacles,   as    by    more    fortunate    individuals, 
would  be  deemed  absolutely  insurmountable.     There 
appears  then,  to  be  no  sort  of  necessity  for  our  taking 
the  simple  opinions  of  a  Gloucester  Corn  Planter,  as 
orthodox  on  the  culture  of  that  Plant,  merely  because 
he  lives  in  a  country  where  corn  is  the  "  staple",  and 
has  had  the  benefit  of  "  30  years"  experience.     Could 
our  mortal  peregrinations  be  extended  to  such  a  limit, 
he  might,  possibly,   have  been   at  the  same  business 
for  30  thousand  years,  and  after   all  not  have  known, 
one  word  more  about  the   matter,  than  did  the  naked 
subjects  of  his    merciless    Prototype.     I  am  far  from 
supposing,  however,   that  this  is,  or  would  really  be, 
the  case  '.vilhour  modern  "  Tuskurnra",  and  we  have 
great  satisfaction   in  acknowledging  and   hoping  that 
he    may    be   as   learned,   and    as    experienced  as  the 
absence  of  error  can  make  him,     I  am  supposed  to  be 
a  "  young  gentleman    who   write    more   for  my  own 
amusement,   than  for  the  information  of  others"  and 
nearly  my  whole  system  denounced  as  the  crude  theo- 
ry of  a  distempered  brain,  merely  because   I  had  the 
candour  to  acknowledge  that  I  never   had  the  advan- 
tage   of    "  thirty  years"    experience,  which   in   the 
opinion  of  "  Tuikarora"  appears  to  be  the  "  sine  qua 
non"  of  an  Agricultural  investigator.     Some    of    the 
greatest    benefactors   of   tillage,   of  whom    we   have 
any    information,  were    men  not  conversant  with  its 
practical  details.      The   great    lloman    Poet,    whose 
writings  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age,  from 
his  own  to  the  present,  was  at  most  a  practical  culti- 
vator  on  a  very  limited  scale — .\nd   even   "  Tuskaro- 
ra"  will   not  deny  that  Virgil  did  more  good  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  Roman  liepublic,    than  could  have 
resulted  from  the  united  efl'orts  of  ten  thousand  clod- 
pates.     I    have  not  the    vanity  to    suppose,    that  my 
own  name  can,  with  propriety  even  be    mentioned  on 
the  same  page,  with  that  of  such  a  celebrated  Bard: 
the  fact  has  been  adverted  to,  only  to  show  that  "  30 
years"  of  experience  may,  in  some  cases,  be  dispensed 
with,    without  the  hazard  of  being  alw.ays  led  a  wild 
goo^e  cliase  by  the  undigested  speculations  of  a  "no- 
vice."     This  much  I  have  said  on  the  admitted  sup- 
position, that  I  have  no  experience  whatever.   But  for 
the  edification  of  my  generous  opponent,  I    will  state 
that  although  on  the  sunny  "  side  of  sixty"   I  am    no 
chicken  still    .My  whole  attention  has  been  paid  for  7 
years  past  to  that  profession  on  which  I  have  dared  to 
rite,  and  by  whicii  I  receive  my    only  support.     Un- 
der the  impression  that  the  "  conduct  of  men  should 
be  measured    by    their    actions  and  not  by  their  pro- 
fession«,"    I  did  not  suppose   it  would  be  considered 
of  much  importance,  whcihcr  I  had  been  a  farmer  for 
seven  years,  or  for  3C.   "  Tuskarora"  agrees  with  me, 
that  to  plough    a   poor  soil  from  seven  to  twelve  in- 
ches   deep,   would    be  beneficial,  but  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  "  how  to  make   this  12  inch  turn  under."      In 
laying  diwn  the  requisite  depth  of  good  cultivation,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  confine  myself  to  what  was  com- 
monly done,  for  in  that  case  1  might  have  said  3  inches ; 
all  that  was  deemed  important,  was  to  embrace  what 
may  be  termed  the  nliimntvm  of  American  Ploughing. 
Though    I   have  never  seen  a  large  field  ploughed  12 
inches    deep,    1  have  several  times    seen  small  spots 
ploiif^lie  1  t<i  that,  or  very  nearly  that  depth    even    in 
this  neighbourhood.      If  "  Tuskarora's"  county  men, 
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wouUl  be  railier  more  liberal  in  the  distribution  of 
their  sweet  smelling  corn  blades  to  tlK-ir  plmigh 
teams,  to  the  no  small  discomfiture  of  that  useless 
animal,  the  race  horsi ,  lie  miglit  probably  be  con- 
vinced that  the  i.ope  of  descending  12  inches  inlo 
the  earth  is  not  altogether  so  forlorn  as  he  seems  to 
imagine.  He  cannot  tell  whit  "  abstracted  grass" 
can  mean,  without  it  be  dead  grass.  He  has  been 
guilty  of  some  unfairness  in  quoting  my  wordb, 
so  as  to  make  out  a  different  signification  from  what 
was  intended  :  My  language  wis  tins  ;  "  the  grow  ih 
of  grass,  docs  not  in  the  abstract  injure  that  of  com' 
—The  word  "abstract"  is  here  placed  between  th 
atlxiliary  and  the  governing  verb  "injure",  and  was 
intended  in  some  measure  to  qualify  tiie  sense  con- 
veyed by  that  verb.  The  growth  of  grass  might  in- 
jure that  of  corn  in  three  dift'crent  ways  ;  by  drawing 
that  nutriment  for  its  own  support,  which  the  crop 
should  have— by  shading  the  corn,  and  Ijy  occupying 
the  ground  wliicb  might  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  corn-roots.  In  speaking  of  that  supposed  injury 
which  the  corn  might  receive  from  a  nioiiopoly  of  its 
food,  I  used  the  word  "  abstract"  to  mark  the  dif 
ference  between  that  and  the  oilier  two,  and  which 
conveyed  the  same  idea,  as  if  I  had  said  "  grass  does 
not,  simply  by  its  growth,  injure  that  of  corn  "  I 
may  have  been  deficient  in  syntactical  precision,  but 
the  Essays  in  question  were  not  desigr.ed  for  the 
frivolous  exercise  of  critical  sagacity.  The  invinci- 
bility of  a  patriotic  army  of  grenadiers,  seems  to  ex- 
cite the  risibility  of  a  Gloucester  Corn  Planter.  It 
is  admitted,  that  even  a  host  of  that  sort  may  have 
been  overcome  by  their  "  equals  in  courage,  their 
superiors  in  number"  But  in  narrating  the  actions 
or  prowess  of  mankind,  we  always  speak  relatively. 
An  army  of  p.itriolic  grenadiers,  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  invincible,  than  any  other  body  of  men,  not 
superior  in  number.  I  can  see  no  impropriety  in 
comparing  what  has  been  very  justly  termed  the 
"  prince  of  plants"  to  the  stubborn  courage  of  a 
gigantic  soldier.  A  languid  attempt  at  witticism  is 
made  on  the  expression,  that  "  Indian  corn  is  the 
most  vigorous  plant  in  the  natural  world"  :  Without 
wandering  from  our  globe,  I  should  have  supposed  a 
gentleman  who  writes  as  well  as  "  Tuskarora,"  might 
at  least  have  heard  of  the  natural,  the  moral,  the 
scientific  and  political  worlds.  "  After  it  shall  have 
become  knee  high,  no  wet  destroys— no  drought  kills 
.—no  grass  can  injure  it"  :  Taking  the  two  first  of 
these  expressions  in'  a  literal  sense,  I  am  certainly 
correct,  for  barring  an  extraordinary  dispensation  ol 
supernatural  power,  I  never  heard  of  a  rain  so  heavy 
since  the  time  of  miracles,  as  completely  to  destroy 
corn  knee-high,  or  a  drought  so  severe  as  to  entirely 
kill  it.  It  is  true,  that  were  the  Uhapp.ahanock  to 
flow  out  of  its  channel,  on  either  of  its  banks,  the 
corn  would  be  drowned,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  bargain.  A  rain  of  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
would  be  attended  with  consequences  fully  as  direful. 
Were  the  sun  to  advance  out  of  his  resting  place, 
fifty  millions  of  miles  nearer  this  earth,  than  he  re- 
mains at  present,  I  cannot  doubt  hut  the  corn  would 
be  all  burnt  up.  We  have  the  consolation  to  know, 
however,  that  such  occurrences,  though  barely  possi- 
ble, are  not  very  probable.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  season,  by  an  improved  cultivation,  I  contend  that 
we  might  counteract,  at  least  in  a  greater  measure 
than  we  do  at  present,  those  little  wlnmsicalities  of 
nature,  which  we  ev.  ry  year  meet  with,  and  which 
as  prud'Ht  men,  we  should  occasionally  expect  and 
er.deavour  to  render  h  .rmless.  "  N'o  grass  can  injure 
it  :"  In  one  of  the  Essays  on  "  Rural  Economy," 
from  which  this  sentence  is  transcribed,  I  endeavour- 
ed to  prove  that  corn  sustained  no  injury  from  the 
mere  growth  of  grass,  admitting  at  tlje  same  time, 
that  a  grassy  corn  field  was  generally  a  sorry  one,  but 
contending  that  what  was  only  the  effect  of  bad  cultiva. 
tion — the  growth  of  grass,  was  inconbiderately  taken 
for  the  cause  of  th»  indifiVrent  crop,  which  was  -wholly 
and  tutety  the  want  of  proper  cultivation.  When  corn 
becomes  knee-high,  I  presume  it  is  beyond  the  reacli 
of  injury  from  the  shade  of  grass;  if  then  tlie  «-  rrsi  '. 
ness  of  my  first  postulate  be  aumilted,  I  th/nk  I  can 
with  great  confidence,    affirm    that   "  no  grass  can 


injure  it."  When  this  position  shall  have  been 
shaken  by  the  arguments  of  "  Tuskarora,"  or  any  one 
else,  it  will  be  lime  enough  for  me  to  reply  to  them. 

.\.  Gloucester  Corn  Planter,  cannot  conceive  how  it 
is  possible  that  my  mouldy  corn  stalks  can  be  supe- 
rior in  "  quantity  and  quality"  to  his  finely  cured 
blades  and  tops — and  I  will  readily  allow  that  no  one 
else  can,  admitting  his  statement  to  be  correct,  tliat 
the  corn  is  "  put  up  into  small,  slovenly  coek.s,'' 
merely  to  rot.  Upon  what  authority  he  slattsthis 
tact  1  know  not.     Had  he  read  the  letter  of    -Mr.  .Mc 

Mechen,  he  would  have  seen  that  there  are  in  the  world, 
besides  myself,  other  strenuous  advocates  of  the  sy; 
tem,   against  which  he  has  so  earnestly  invoktd  the 
maledictions  of  society,  and  who,  more  fortunate  than 

myself,  may  by  an  experience  of  30  years,  possess 
the  requisite  passport  to  credibility.  My  the  state- 
ment of  the  same  gentleman,  it  will  appear  that  corn 
is  secured  in  that  way,  not  merely  as  food  for  stock, 
but  as  food  for  man,  and  that  it  is  as  tree  from 
"  mould  or  any  other  unpleasant  smell,"  as  if  put  in 
the  most  airy  corn  house  ;  and  furthermore,  that  it  is 
more  secui'e  Irom  the  depredations  of  rats  and  mice, 
than  when  housed  in  the  common  way.  If  corn,  when 
cut,  be  nicely  put  up  in  piles  or  cocks,  which  both 
admit  air  and    turn  rain,  I  can  divine  no  cause  why 

t  should  be  so  much  inferior  either  in  "  fine  smell 
or  nutritive  power,"  to  the  favourite  blades  of  a 
Gloucester  Corn  Planter.     If  I  rightly  remember,  the 

imple  stalk  is  considered  of  more  importance  by 
Arator,  than   all  the  balance  of  the   plant,    with    the 

xception  of  the  grain.  Ii  was  on  this  part  of  the 
plant,  that  I  relied  for  the  superior  food,  both  in 
"  quantity  and  quality"  and  not  to  the  "  same  parts 
of  the  corn  plant,"  which  alone  is  thought  worth 
saving  in  the  lower  country.  The  slightest  observa- 
tion win  convince  any  one,  that  the  stalk  contains 
more  saccharine  or  nutricious  matter,  than  the  blades, 
husk  and  cob  put  together,  and  consequently  must 
be,  for  stock,  a  stronger  and  better  food  than  a  com 
paratively  small  quantity  of  blades,  which  admitting 
them  to  be  twice  as  fragrant  as  they  really  are,  I 
still  contend  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  gathering 
— In  speaking  of  the  manner  of  curing  fodder,  my 
Friend  appears  at  least  to  doubt  the  fact  of  my  ever 
having  seen  the  blades  put  loose  between  the  stalks 
to  dry,  and  unblushingly  affirms  that  he  never  has 
witnessed  a  process  similar  to  the  one  described." 
The  man  really  is  to  be  pitied,  who  with  the  advantage 
of  an  age  of  experience,  appears  not  even  to  under 
stand  the  details  of  his  own  system  ! — with  a  far  less 
debt  to  the  stock  of  time,  I  have  lived  long  enough 
have  seen  and  practised  both  plans,  and  long 
enough  to  be  well  convinced  by  experience^  that  the 
bundling  of  blades,  immediately  when  pulled, 
fraught  with  bad  consequences.  The  main  object  of 
the  farmer  is  to  get  the  blades  sufficiently  cured  for 
the  cock  or  stack,  as  soon  after  they  are  pulled  as 
possible.  When  they  are  placed  loose  between  the 
stalks,  without  the  smallest  danger  of  being  blown 
away,  they  will  cure  rn  half  the  time,  as  when  tied  up 
immediately  Indeed  when  they  are  secured  in  the 
way  which  he  prefers,  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure  them 
thorovghly  at  all  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  blades  completely  spoiled  in  the  stack  by  f-r- 
mentation.  For  the  further  information  of  a  Glou- 
cester Corn  Planter,  who  seems  to  be  as  spasmodi 
cally  affected  by  the  bare  word  Tiitory,  as  a  mad 
dog  IS  by  the  sight  of  water,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that 
the  methoa  of  raising  corn,  as  recommended  by  my- 
self, if  we  except  the  general  use  of  the  coulter,  is 
precisely  the  same  that  is  now  practised  by  the  best 
farmers,   in   a  great  part  of  Fauquier    and  Loudoun 

ounties  :  where  notwithstanding  the  less  favourable 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  they  fr  quently  make 
as  much  per  acre,  as  is  made  on  the  fine  bottoms  of 
the  Kappahaiiiiock,  or  even  the  Black  Swamp  of 
Gloucester.  The  plan  of  cutting  and  stacking  corn 
has  been  in  successful  operation  on  the  South  Branch 
o'  the  Potomac,  tor  20  or  oO  years.  Some  of  tht 
very  worst  cultivators  which  appear  in  this  country 
are  Tobacco  Planters,  with  the  ex^ierience  of  h.ilf  % 
cei.tory,  meiam  .rphoapd  by  necessity  into  Farmers 
IToo  closely  wedded  to  old  habits  to  allow  the  intro 


ductlon  of  modern  improvements,  they  ap[iear  to  be 
doomed  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  to  turn 
the  same  barren  clod,  with  little  more  success,  than 
li.id  the  unfortunate  Sisyphus  with  his  intractable  rock. 
Whether  it  be  more  pleasant  to  travel  on  the  "  King's 
Highway,"  or  by  the  uncertain  indications  of  an 
Indian  trail,  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  those  most  in- 
terested.— To  write  for  a  newspaper,  may,  to  a  gen- 
tleman gifted  witji  the  oily  fluency  of  "Tuskarora," 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  ;  but  to  be  engaged  continually 
with  the  irksome  task  of  instructing  otiiers,  I  can 
positively  assert  affords  no  amusement  to  me  ;  and  as 
a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  should  the  courtesy  of  my 
generous  Friend  permit  it,  I  shall  now  descend  from 
the  giddy  height  of  public  observation,  to  the  more 
agreeable  pursuit  of  domestic  concerns. 

U.  B.  BUCKNBR. 
I'int  Hill,  Fauquier  Countt,,  Va.  > 
22d  May,  1821.'  i 


For  the  Atnericaji  Farmer, 

OYSTER    SHELLS, 

AKSJl'ER   fO     tV.  It. 

Fresh  oyster  shells  when  ground,  become  valuable 
manure— they  convey  not  only  animal,  saline  and 
calcaiious  matter  to  the  land,  but  mechanically  sepa- 
rate its  parts.  In  England  and  Pennsylvania,  they  are 
frequently  so  applied.  It  is  not  more  absurb  to  pre- 
scribe the  same  nostrum  for  all  diseases,  than  to  ap- 
ply the  same  manure  to  every  soil.  A  skilful  farmer 
consults  the  constitution  of  his  land,  ascertains  its 
constituent  parts  and  endeavours  to  supply  its  de- 
ficiencies, by  artificial  means.  If  it  fequire  lime  in 
its  canstick  state,  he  will  burn  marine  shells,  and 
thus  obtain  one  of  the  most  pure,  and  active  limes 
which  nature  can  afford,  not  only  without  sand,  bu,t 
free  from  all  deleterious  matter  with  which  stone 
lime  is  frequently  combined.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
shells  shall  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  at. 
mosphere,  the  animal  and  saline  particles  will  have 
escaped,  leaving  nothing  but  calcarious  matter  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  ground— shells  which  have  been  so  ex- 
posed are  more  cheaply  reduced  to  powder  by  Fire, 
th.an  by  any  other  means  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
caustick  lime,  they  should  be  selected  always.  It  has 
been  found  that  recent  shells,  or  those  which  have 
been  roasted  before  exposure  in  the  kiln,  become 
black,  and  so  difficult  to  be  slaked,  that  they  remain 
beneath  the  soil,  unaltered  for  a  season  and  often 
more.  It  is  probable  that  the  animal  matter  distribut- 
ed throughout  their  pores,  when  exposed  to  sudden 
heat  becomes  carbonized,  and  thus  excludes  the  mois- 
ture necessary  to  reduce  them.  The  chemical  agen- 
cy of  lime  in  exciting  fertility  has  been  so  fully  ex- 
plained by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  its  sensible  effects 
upon  soils  are  now  so  completely  established  by  prac- 
tical men,  that  there  is  scarcelj'  a  farmer  who  is  ig- 
norant of  its  excellence,  yet  half  of  the  value  is  gen- 
erally lost  through  inattention  to  the  time  and  mode 
of  its  application. 

CURWEN. 
Philadelphia  Coimty,3m\a\9,  1321. 

TO  DRAW  HAY    TO  STACKS   EXPEDITIOUSLY. 

Hardy  County^  Virginia,  Morefield,  f 
February,  1821!  ( 

Sir — Our  mode,  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, of  drawing  hay  when  in  the  cock,  to  the  stack 
s  so  simple,  that  I  could  as  soon  put  it  in  operation 
as  describe  it.  We  rake  all  with  the  horse  rake  as 
before  stated,  and  we  draw  the  cocks  also  by  horse 
and  in  the  following  manner  :  A  rope,  chain,  or  grape 
vine  will  do  very  well;  but  the  best  way  is  to  use  two 
poles  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  about  as  thick  at 
the  but  end  as  a  man's  arm— the  poles  cut  off  at  ihe 
root  so  as  to  have  a  nob  at  the  end,  to  hold  a  small 
rope  to  confine  the  two  buts,  to  within  eighteen  or 
twenty  Inches  of  each  other-  trim  them  up  smooth, 
and  let  each  have  a  fork  at  the  small  end,  to  fasten  » 
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trace  to  with  a  small  string— the  other  end  of  tbej  Paul  an;aiust  giving  one  member  all  the  honor  limported  priin;enitor3,  and  give  the  credit  where 
traces,  to  be  hooked  to  the  hames,  so  as  that  theLj(  j),e  expense  oF  the  others.  '!'<»  ascertain  it  is  due. — We  shall  he  i;!ad  to  preserve  ia  this 
poles  can  be  leng-thened  or  shortened  agreeably  to  the!  ^I^^Hi^,!.  ,^  ^^^  ^,^^^  the  same  idea  of  a  rat  smell.  Journal  the  history  of  every  importation  of  live 
size  of  the  cocks;  one  end  *" 'l"? ''''  ^f",  f  ,\,'°  U  took  oH"  one  of  the  blossoms  of  the  Smilax  stock  that  is  furnished  us— as  well  as  an  account 
'^al7olnTV:%lClu'^^^^^^^^  Pseu.ioaccasia  (as  Barf rara  calls  it)  and  moved  of  the  sales  of  all  such  stock, 

towards  the  stack,  or  barrack      A  weak  hand  will  do  it  gently  towards   tlu' nose  of  a  fine  cat  tliat  lay  '  ^"^ 

to  bitch  on  the    load,  which  is  done  by  putting  the  L^leep,  hut  without  touching  her — in  an  instant 


poles   around   the  cock,  close  to  the   ground,  l''tingl   1,^.  made  a  blow  at  it  with  her  paw,  and  sprung 
the  hay  at   each  side  of  the  cock,  to  pt^rm.t  the  p,.les  ^^    j,    ^    ^^^|  ^^^  ,^,^.,  to^,p|,gj   |,^,^_      .|.|,e  gx- 


to  go'  a  few  inches  under  it ;  then  make  the  trace 
fast  to  the  hames  ;  step  behind  the  cock,  and  put 
your  feet  on  the  but  end  of  the  poles,  to  keep  them 
to  the  tjround  at  starting,  aKo  huldnig  the  top  of  the 
cock  with  jour  lian<ls,  to  keep  it  steady  until  it  is 
under  way.  The  rider  then  drives  to  the  stack,  un- 
hooks the  chain  from  the  hames  on  the  side  next  to 
the  stack,  wheels  around  with  his  horse,  draws  the 
poles  out  behind  by  the  other  chain,  and  gallops  oH 

to  the  next  cock,  where  the  hitcher  is  ready  ;  having  ^ 

with  a  hand  rake  taken  up  in  tie  meanwhile  any  lock  the  smell  ol  a  deserted  haunt 
that  may  have  stuck  in  the  stubble  at  the  bottom, 
and  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  cock  to  be  next  taken 
We  generally  let  the  cocks  have  one  niglit  to  settle. 
One  hand  will  hitch  for  two  or  three  horses,  and 
three  horses,  with  lively  boys  to  attend  them,  will 
draw  as  fast  as  four  pitchers  will  put  it  up  to  two 
stackers,  until  the  cocks  get  forty  or  fifty  poles  dis- 
tant  from  the  stack,  when  four  horses  would  work 
to  the  best  advantage.  When  we  take  chains  to  draw 
with,  we  tie  four  iron  traces,  end  to  end.  (Jond 
hands  will  become  expert  in  either  mode  by  an  hour's 
practice. 

Very  respectfully,  your  a, 

AKK.L  SEY.MOUR, 


periment  was  repeated  again  with  nearly  sim- 
ilar eil'ect.  Would  not  some  of  these  flowers 
drive  away  rats  .'  It  appears  to  he  the  resein- 
lilaiico  to  olil  haunts  ot  mice  and  rats  that  give* 
this  virtue  to  hound's  tongue  (cynoglussum) 
which  wiien  diy  and  a  little  old,  has  tliis  flavor 
manifest  to  every  one.  But  the  flavour  of  dead 
tats   must  be    more  terrd'vins  to  live  rats  than 


RUSTIC  US. 

P.  S. — The  growth  of  this  Smilax  resemble^ 
the  young  cinnamon,  which  gives  it  the  bpecific 
name. 


%mm  WMimmm<^ 


BALTIMORE,    FRin\Y,    JUNE    29,    18^1. 


SJ'IILEX  :  vmy  it  not  dru-e  away  Rats  ? 
BOlOiNll'.AL  AN1':CU()TE. 

Some   years    past    whilst  traversing  a  field 
rear  Baltimore,  I   took  up  a  young  plant  that 
looked  like  a   long  shoot    of   asparagus,    and 
planted  it  in   a  corner   of  a    little  cultivated 
Jot.     The  plant  grew   to  a  short  vine  and  pro 
duced  some  herbaceous  colored  flowers.    About 
this   time   1  perceived  a  most  unpleasant  smell 
on  passing   near  the   place,  which   I  conceived 
to  be  from   a  dead  rat  which  it  resembled  very 
much.     A  servant  was  dispatched  to  hunt  oui 
the  nuisance,  but  returned   without  being  suc- 
cessful.    As   it  infected   the  common   pass  to 
my  house,  1  was  obliged   to  undertake  the  odi- 
ous   task    myself,   and  after  some  time,    when 
actually  brushing  the  vine,  I  discovered  to  my 
great  surprise,  that    it    proceeded    from    the 
blossoms  on  my  new  plant.     Whether  Flora  is 
fond  of  contrast  I  know  not,  but  when  I  com- 
pare the  Rose,  the    Azoean  Jessamine,  and  the 
Olea  Fragrans,   with  the   Fritillaria,*  the  Ster- 
coria,  the  Ferrutat  and    my  abominable  Smilax, 
I   am   somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  how  Miss 
Flora's  olfactory  nerves  can  form  such  associ- 
ations, and    wonder   that   she   does   not   turn 
these  latter  off  from  the  list  of  her  maids.     But 
methinks   the    eye,   the  insects,  the  wren,  the 
Hypochondriac   Patient,  the   Doctors  and  per- 
haps the  Farmers  (if  any  of  them  drive  oil  rats) 
all   plead   with   her  to  spare  them,    whilst  the 
nose  must  acknowledge  his  highness  to  be  am- 
ply supplied   from  the  residue— and  should  re 
member  the  stories  of  the  Roman  general,  and 


♦  Fritellarea  or  Crown  Imperial.  The  wren  is 
fond  of  running  up  the  stalk  and  sipping  the  distilla- 
tion from  its  nectaria,  Iho'  a  most  abominable  flavour 
to  our  taste- 

-j-  Ferrula  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  producing  asa- 
focEtida— it  IS  mentioned  by  Captain  Hiley,  though  he 
seemed  unacquainted  with  it. 


(j^ln  the  report  of  the  late  Cattle  Show,  re- 
gret is  expressedthat  the  blond  of  the  fine  Devon 
I'attle,  sent  by  that  eminent  Knglish  farmer. 
Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  to  Mr.  Pattersim  ol  Balti- 
more, cannot  be  more  rapidly  diffused  through- 
out the  State — and  that  some  of  the  Bulls  have 
not  been  offered  for  publick  use.  We  are  hap- 
py to  state  that  the  wishes  expresseil  in  behalf 
of  the  publick  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realised. 
The  inctease  of  the  females  must  necessarily 
be  slow,  and  until  they  are  more  numerous  they 
ought  to  be  retained,  guarded  and  fed,  with  se- 
dulous care,  in  order  to  preserve  the  breed  in 
its  imported  purity. — A  different  course  of 
treatment  by  any  into  whose  hands  this  stock 
may  happen  to  fall,  would  be  reproachj'ul  to  the 
country. 

These  Cattle  were  landed  here  in  the  month 
of  June,  18  ir,  and  consisted  of  one  Bull  of  one 
year  old,  and  six  Heifers  of  two  years  old  eacli. 
Mr.  Pattei son's  division  consisted  of  three 
Heifers,  one  of  which  died  the  following  year, 
and  the  use  of  tlie  origin  .1  Bull  fur  one  year — 
an  accident  has  since  rendered  him  useless. 

From  his  part  of  this  Stork  Mr.  Patterson 
has  furnished  three  Bulls  one  to  the  State  ol 
Connecticut,  one  to  the  State  of  New-York, 
one  to  a  generous  publick  spirited  landholder  ot 
this  town,  and  another  has  been  recently  and 
very  kindly  olieied  I)  be  placed  on  the  Editor's 
Stock-Fann  for  the  use  of  the  publick. 

Mr.  Patterson  has  been  an  experiioental  far- 
mer for  more  ihan  40  years,  and  has  imported 
more  live  stock,  of  greater  variety  and  at 
greater  expense,  than  perhaps  any  other  indi- 
vidual, i'heie  is  not  a  drove  ol  fat  Cattle 
brought  to  our  market,  which  may  not  be  recog 
nised  as  the  (le^ceIidants  ol  the  Stock  imported 
from  time  to  lime  by  Mr.  Patterson,  the  late 
Mr.  O'Doiinill,  Gough,  Sprigg  and  a  lew 
others. — livery  one  admires  the  tine  points  dis- 
played in  these  descendants — whilst  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  see  tnem,  set  then  down 
as  fine  couiUiy  cattle,  while  few  havetiie  means 
or  take  the  trouble  to  trace  them  back  to  then 


fCJ"  We  commence  in  this  number,  with 
much  satisfaction,  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
numbers  on  Flax  Hnshandri^,  from  the  pen  of 
S.  W.  Pomeroy,  Esq.  first  Vice  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. — The  sub- 
ject IS  one  of  great  interest,  and  fortunately,  it 
couhl  not  have  fallen  into  hands  more  capable 
of  doing  it  justice.  No  article  has  fallen  in 
price  so  little  as  flax-  and  since  the  Navy 
Board,  with  a  wisdom,  forecast  and  economy, 
which  dislioi/ui-hes  all  their  proceedings,  have 
determined  to  use  none  hut  American  Duck, 
(which,  on  trial,  has  b-.'en  fouiul  to  wear  double 
the  time  of  Russia  Duck}  a  ready  market  will 
be  found  for  all  the  flax  and  hemp  that  can  be 
furnished.  The  manufacture  of  this  article  has 
been  brought  to  great  perfection  at  Paterson,  in 
New-Jersey.  It  is  found  not  to  mildew,  as 
Kiiglish  iiuck  does,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enterprizing  manufacturers  are 
likely  to  find  adequate  encouragement.  It  is 
our  duty  to  point  out  new  anil  more  profitable 
objects  to  engage  the  industry  of  the  fanner, 
and  accordingly  we  recommend  the  '■  Flax 
Husbandry",  as  worthy  of  his  immediate  at- 
tention. 


PKIUES  CUKiiENT. 
Flour  from  the  wagons,  ^4  I2J— Whiskey  froin 
do.  24cts.  inclusive  of  barrel — Hay,  per  ton,  Jjl8  a  20 
—straw,  do.  7  a  S8— Wheat,  White,  S5  a  a7  cen's  — 
lied,  do.  82  a  bl— Corn,  39  a  40,  brisk  sales— Oats, 
23  a  2-1 — Kye,  40 — Cod  fish,  per  quintal,  wholesale, 
§3,  retail  do.  JS4— New-England  lieans  per  bushel, 
SI  l2i — ditto  Peas,  75  cents — I'laster  in  stone  S^  per 
ton — do,  ground,  S 1  35  per  barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel, 
per  ton— New-Orleans  sugar,  %9  to  12  50— AIiis. 
covado,  do.  §9  a  12— American  VVlute  Lead,  812  50 
— Ground  do.  13  a  14— Linseed  Oil,  75  cents — Feath- 
ers, 40  a  4  5  cents — Potatoes,  per  bushel,  6ii  a  75 
Cents — Shad,  new,  g6— Herrings,  §2  a  JS2  25,  declin- 
ing—Fine Salt,  35  cents  per  bu,hel — Ground  Allum  do 
55  a  60— St  Ubes,  6U— Cadiz,  5('  a  55  Turks  Island, 
73— Live  Cattle,  S65  a  5  50— Ueef,  8  to  10  cents- 
Hams,  10    a  12   cents— Middlings,  1 J  cents— Butler, 

25      cents — Peas     50      cents      per      bunhel Eggs, 

12i  cents— Cheese  8  a  10  cents  per  pound — Tar  §1  iO 
—Turpentine,  1  87*  a  2 — Pitch  2^ — Kosin,  common, 
^Ij',  bright  do.  S3  per  barrel— Varnish,  25  cents — , 
Sjuiits  Turpentine,  33  cents  per  gallon— Cotton, 
(good  Upland)  14  a  15  cents  ;  very  dull— Rice  3  a  jJ 
cents— Ship  and  Flooring  Plank,  S.'5  a  27 — shingles, 
bcsl  6J  a  §7,  common,   gj  to  4*  per  M, 

7  hhds  Kentucky  Tobacco,  very  tine,  sold  the  pre- 
sent Week  for  §5  50. 

Maryland  Tobacco.— But  few  sales  for  the  last 
iv-eek- 2  hhds.  wagon  tobacco,  highly  fired,  from 
Frederick  County,  sold  at  S'*— ^  ''hd.  very  superior 
fine  yellow  from  do.  sold  at  giO  50—19  hhds.  un- 
commonly  sold  at  g"'*— 40  hhds.  very  line  red  sold  at 
4  and  g7,  4  months  credit— Lower  Patuxent,  from  2 
and  4  to  3  and  $5— Upper  P.ituxent,  from  3  and  5  to  4 
and   gG 

No  sales  Virginia  Tobacco. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  g4  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S. 
SKlNNEll,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the 
N  W.  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere-streets,  Bal- 
liniore,  where  every  description  of  Book  and  Job 
PItlNTLVG  is  executed.— Orders  from  a  distance 
for  Printing  and  Binding,   with    proper  directions, 
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AGKICULTUUb:. 


ADDRESS, 

De'ivered  by  J.9MES   M.    G^JiJVETT,    President 
of  the  jSsrricu'tural  Society  oj  Fredericks  burg,  Va- 
May,  1821. 

The  circumstance  of  our  Society's  not  meeting 
in  NoTcmber  last,  aUhou^Ii  to  be  regn  tted  on  several 
accounts,  will  be  productive,  I  hope,  oi  at  least  one 
advantage.  All  those  who  were  disposed  to  comply 
with  the  excellent  resolution  offered  twelve  months 
ago,  by  one  of  our  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
having  had  ample  time  to  prepare  their  reports,  will 
be  now  ready,  we  trust,  to  make  them.  Had  thtse 
reports  been  called  for  in  November,  if  certain  talcs 
which  I  have  heard  whispered  about  be  true,  many  of 
them  would  have  contained  little  else,  but  an  ac- 
knowledgement that  their  authors  "  had  left  undone 
several  of  those  things  which  they  oiipht  to  li:ivc 
done  ;"  for  as  the  stories  go,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  autumn's  work  was  not  compleied,  until  very 
late  in  the  past  winter.  Whether  these  insinuations 
have  any  foundation  in  fact,  1  cannot  take  upon  me 
to  affirm,  however  strong  may  be  the  suspicions  of 
some,  that  they  are  not  entirely  groundless.  Still  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  mention  th'  m,  that  our  mem- 
bers may  be  apprised  how  closelv  all  their  proceedings 
are  watched,  in  consequence  of  their  union  with  an 
Agricultural  Society,  by  some  of  tiiose  who  will  take 
no  part  with  us.  But  May  day  is  now  passed,  and  I 
therefore  confidently  trust,  that  most  of  us  will  bi 
prepared,  not  only  to  say  something  of  our  transac 
tions  during  the  preceding  year  ;  but  to  speak  of  the 
work  belonging  to  1820,  as  long  since  finished  Me 
moranda  of  this  kind  should  be  kept  by  every  mem- 
ber of  our  Society  ;  and  if  it  were  considered  a  part 
of  our  duly,  annually  to  exhibit  such  portions  of  them 
as  contained  particulars  which  we  mighldeem  worth 
noticing,  we  should  certainly  advance  our  ovin  know- 
ledge and  practice,  if  we  did  not  materially  improve 
Ihat  of  others.  In  this  way  we  should  collect  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  facts,  in  regard  not  only  to  the  cul- 
ture and  management  of  every  variety  of  crop  ;  but 
alse  in  relation  to  the  management  of  every  kind  of 
stock,  to  enable  us  to  judge  which  was  the  best  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  each.  We  should  not  then  be 
left,  as  at  present,  to  form  our  systems  from  a  kw 
solitary  cases  detailed  in  newspapers,  which  cases 
should  be  looked  upon  in  most  instances,  as  ex- 
ceptions, rather  than  rules.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  now  a  good  Agricultural  Paper  accessible  to 
us  all — I  mean  the  "  American  Fjrmer"  ;  which  by 
the  time  that  it  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year  or  two 
more,  under  the  management  of  its  present  very 
zealous  and  intelligent  Editor,  will  probably  present 
an  excellent  system  of  every  kind  of  American  hus- 
bandry. At  present  we  have  no  such  tiling  ;  the  Eu- 
ropean books,  valuable  as  they  certainly  are,  contain- 
ing not  much  that  is  applicable,  without  considerable 
variation,  to  owr  soils,  climates  and  situatiohs.  The 
consequence  is,  that  every  agriculturist  has  a  distinct 
plan  of  his  own,  producing  endless  confusion,  incerti- 
tude, and  wasteful  misapplication  of  labour.  On  this 
account  it  behoves  us,  as  Virginia  Agriculturists  es- 
pocially,  to  pursue  steadily,  the  golden  mean  between 
too  much,  and  too  little  decision  and  action,  so  well 
expressed  in  that  paradoxical  apothegm — "  make 
haste  slowly."  Am»ng  the  innumerable  wise  saws 
and  maxims  transmitted  bj  our  pains-taking  fore- 
fathers to  enlighten  our  ignorance,  and  guard  us 
againit  evil,  I  do  not  recollect  one  of  more  general 
application  ;   rot  one  more  generally   disregarded  j 


nor  any  that  would  do  us  more  service,  were  we  tojperiments  of  others.  These  are  slowly  imitated, 
practice  it  as  we  ought.  There  is  no  trade,  profes-  even  where  they  succeed  immediately  under  our  own 
sion,  or  calling,  but  might  derive  great  advantage  eyes  ;  but  if  followed  by  all,  it  is  too  often  with  some 
Irom  making  it  the  rule  of  its  conduct  ;  for  all  that  fantastic  variation  of  our  own  contrivance.  This 
was  then  gained  either  in  theoretical  knowledge  or  probal)ly  produces  a  failura.  The  trial  is  then  chrii- 
practical  sk^ll,   would  be   an   advance  towards   the  I  tened  "  Mr.  such  a  one's  method,"  antl  is  condemned 


highest  attainable  perfection,   secure  against  error, 
or    retrogradation.     Yet  if    there   is  one   occupatioi 
which  would  be  more  especially  benefitted  by  adopt 
ing  this  maxim,  than  any  other,  it  is  that  of  the  agri 
cultiirist ;  because  there  are  none  in  w  liich  hasty  con- 
elusions  are  more  prejudicial  ;  none   wherein  partial, 
in.iccurate  experiments  lead  both  the  performers,  and 
their  followers  to  more  erroneous  opinions  ;    nor  any 
wherein  such  experiments  prove  more  pernicious  ob- 
stacles   to  the  regular  progress  of  sound  theory  and 
practice.     To   what  other  cause   can  we  possibly  at- 
tribute the  numerous  changes  so  frequently  occurring 
in  both  ?     How  else    can   we  account  for  the   various 
conHicting  systems  in  this  most  ancient  of  all  arts  .' 
Or  in  what  other  way  shall  we  be  able  to  explain   the 
little  ground  which  has  been  gamed  amoni^  us,   in  the 
true  knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  the  different 
processes  in  husbandry,  and  of  the    best  methods  of 
practising    them  .'     Experiment,  the   proper    test   of 
every  opinion,  can  lead  only  to   errror  and  confusion, 
unless  It  be  frequently  repeated,  and  always  under  cir- 
cumstancLs  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.     Yet  notwith- 
standing this  fact  is  one  of  the  first  things  forced  up. 
on  us,  after  laying  aside  the  petticoats  of  our  infancy, 
ho«'  often  do  we  see  the  most  positive,  andextensivelj 
ap|)licable   conclusions  drawn  from  a  single  trial  ;  oi 
perhaps   from   two   or   three  ill-defined  experiments, 
carelessly  made,  and  in  which  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant  particulars    are   not    mentioned    at    all  ;    or 
marked  in  such  a  way,  as  to  leave  us  altogether  in  the 
dark  respecting  the  all-essential  fact  of  exact  simili- 
tude in  tvei-y  circumstance      In   many  of  these  cases 
too,  deemed  sufiicient  to  be  the  foundation,  at  least  of 
new  practices— if  not  of  entirely  new  systems,  the  ex- 
perimenter's  opinions  have  preceded  the   facts  upon 
H'iiich  alane    they   ought  to  be  founded  :  and  we  all 
know  in  such  situations  how  easy  and  natural  it  is  to 
make  the  result  conform   to  the  pre-conceivtd  notion 
of  what  it   ought  to  be.     Thus  one  will  tell  you  of 
some   single  trial  that  he   has  made,   from  which  he 
draws   this    sweeping   conclusion  ;    "  it  warrants   an 
opinion  that  he  has  lonjr  entertained ;"  but  he  will  pro- 
bably describe  this  experiment  so  loosely,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  you  to  distinguish  between  what 
is   sta'ed   for  matter  of  fact,  and  what  for  matter  of 
opinion.     Another  will  give  you    in  very  ambiguous 
terms,  the  result  perhapsof  two  or  three  trials,  evident- 
ly made,  ratherto  confirm  some  pre-existing  fancy,  than 
in  the  true  spirit  of  an   impartial  enquirer  ;    and  will 
immediately   begin   to  build  a  system  upon  this  very  I 
slender  basis.    This  is  literally  the  inverse  of  all  true 
methods  of  philosophising  ;    and  has   always  proved 
a  more  prolific  source  of  error,  than  any  other  cause 
vhaterer.      Were  no  opinion   which  is  to  govern  our 
practice,  adopted  conclusively,  until  it  was  sanction- 
ed by  a  long  course  of  well  defined  and  and  most  ac- 
curately tried  experiments  ;    although  we  might  not 
at  first  view  appear  to  advance  so  fast,  as  we  should  in 
reality    make   infinitely  greater  progress  in  all  useful 
knowledge,  than  we  do  :    and  what    would  be  better 
still,   our    progress   would    be  secure  against  all  the 
mischievous   errors   of   innovators,   projectors,    and 
isionary  theorists. 


Another  great  obstacle  to  our  attainments  in  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  but  of  a  nature  quite  opposite  to 
the  habit  of  forming  hasty  conclusions  from  loosely 
made  experiments  of  our  own,  is  the  obstinate  incre- 
dulity   often  manifested  by  us  in  regard  to  the  ex- 


off  hand  before  the  public,  without  any  explanatioiv 
of  our  own  interpolations,  which  if  fairly  stateJ, 
might  prove  that  the  failure  was  owing-  to  some  at- 
tempted "  improvement"  (11  it  was  designed  to  be,) 
of  a  conceived  liuii.-jler.  Thus  it  fares  with  nunierouj 
real  improvements  for  years  after  they  have  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  the  inventors.  The  case  is  still 
more  hopeless  where  we  have  to  gather  agricultural 
knowledge  from  publications  of  any  kind.  If  they 
are  in  manuscript,  we  view  them  with  a  very  knowing 
suspicion  and  jealousy  :  but  should  they  happen  to  be 
in  "  your  print  hand,"  which  even  Tony  Lumpkin 
preferred  as  a  source  of  information,  they  are  all  pro- 
nounced "theoretical"  and  "  visionary:"  nor  will  one 
syllable  of  the  matter  be  believed  or  regarded.  Thus, 
between  the  precipitancy  with  which  we  confide  our 
own  crude,  hasty,  and  illy  defined  experiments;  and 
the  dogged  incredulity  which  we  oppose  to  all  experi- 
ments  made  by  other  people ;  we  either  take  for 
granted  what  remains  to  be  proved— thereby  involv- 
ing ourselves  in  numberless  losses  and  disappoint- 
ments ;  or  continue  to  the  end  of  our  lives  in  the  old 
beaten  track  which  has  been  fiiithfully  pursued  by 
many  of  us  from  the  times  of  our  great,  great,  great 
grand-fathers.  The  man  who  means  to  succeea  in 
agriculture,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else,  should  be  al- 
ways open  to  conviction,  and  ever  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  give  a  fair  and  accurate  trial  to  all  sorts 
of  experiments  holding  out  a  rational  promise  of 
success  ;  taking  cara  at  the  same  time,  not  to  hazard 
more  labour  or  money  in  making  them,  than  a  sound 
discretion  will  justify. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  permanent  obstacles  to 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  in  all  the  branches 
of  rural  economy,  we  have  to  encounter  one,  at 
present,  which  although  of  a  temporary  nature,  will 
infallibly  prove  very  detrimental,  so  long  as  it  lasts. 
This  circumstance  entitles  it  to  our  serious  considera. 
tion.  Because  "  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  times,"  or 
ather  because  evil  times  have  fallen  upon  us,  we  hear 
many  of  our  Brethren  exclaim  :  "  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  make  crops,  we  can  get  nothing  for  them  ;" 
— "  neither  is  it  any  object  to  improve  our  lands." 
This  is  moody  madness,  or  sheer  folly.  What,  because 
a  sudden  change  has  occurred  in  a  state  of  things, 
during  which  the  profits  of  all  kinds  of  occupations 
Were  so  enormous,  that  there  was  imminent  danger  of 
the  whole  nation's  becoming  a  set  of  speculators  and 
gamblers  ;  shall  the  followers  of  that  particular  occu. 
pation  upon  which  all  others  unavoidably  depend  ;  and 
without  which  indeed,  none  could  exist— shall  they, 
when  the  medicine  is  applied,  that  alone  can  bring  us 
to  our  senses,  be  among  the  first  to  despair  of  theip 
situation  ?  God  forbid  :  for  the  honor  of  our  profes- 
sion— for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  let 
us  hear  no  more  of  a  sentiment  which,  neither  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case,  nor  any  just  views 
01  life  can  palliate  or  excuse.  It  is  certainly  true,  that 
our  progress  towards  independence  and  wealth,  aust 
be  by  much  more  tardy  steps  than  formerly  ;  but  the 
chief  difference  is,  that  we  must  now  be  csnteat  to 
■walk  slowly,  instead  of  rushing  on  at  the  top  of  our 
speed.  Our  road  is  still  the  same  ;  the  goal  at  which 
we  aim,  not  changed  ;  but  the  facilities  of  tr»v«lling, 
the  pleasures  of  the  journey,  and  the  p»geantri»s  of 
its  termination  are  considerably  diminished.  We 
have  fewer  flowers  to  cull  by  the  way ;  and  not  quite 
as  many  junketing  houses  at  which  to  regale  ourselves. 
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Slill  if  we  can  be  satisfied  to  "  make  haste  slowly," 
wc  shall  assuredly  reap  qui-  rewai-d  il'  Gaveriimeiil 
will  let  us  alone.  Have  we  any  tiling  to  expend  oi. 
our  land  ?  There  never  was  a  time,  wlien  the  funds 
devoted  to  this  object,  would  purchase  more  labour 
and  other  means,  than  at  present.  Do  our  debts  for- 
bid such  an  application  of  our  finances  ?  There  nev- 
er was  a  period,  when  exfrtiuii  was  more  necessary 
to  pay  them.  Hence  IfMh  Uie  H-ricnUrirists  who  owe 
money,  and  those  who  h.iv;  it  '.o  sp.ire,  will  find  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  if  liiey  view  tliem  as 
they  ouglit,  abundant  reason  for  aucfmenled  industry, 
and  assiduous  application  in  pursuinfj  their  iiroles- 
sional  labours.  Let  us  only  i;o  on  at  a  steady,  iiide- 
fati(;able,  and  sure  pace,  and  we  vmst  succeed,  if  any 
occiipatinns  in  the  community  ilo. 

There  is  yet  another  sore  evil  in  our  course,  con- 
stituting no  small  impediment  to  real  improvement 
But  beinif  of  a  character  soirewhat  ludicrous,  1  am 
almost  afraid  to  mention  it,  lest  some  may  deem  it 
deroijatory  to  the  dignity  of  our  calling,  iklieving 
however,  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  our  profession,  as 
some  sage  satirist  has  long  ago  reni..rked,  that  "  nvn 
are  but'  children  of  a  largi:r  growth;"  and  thinking 
also,  that  some  benefit  may  result  from  an  attempt 
to  expose  it,  I  shall  venture  a  few  remarks  on  this 
topicU.  The  evil  to  which  I  allude,  is  our  passion 
for  Hobby  Horses.  One  while  they  were  all  .Merino 
Hams,  often  ridden— Pepin  and  Breschard-like,  two 
or  three  at  a  time.  Then  came  up  the  fashion  to 
make   hobbies   of  Mammoth  Bullocks;    of  .\lderney. 


aii'mals  of  inferior  magnitude,  is  universally  admit- 
ted. Why  then,  should  pi-emiu  ns  and  oilier  rurcl 
honors  be  bestowed  to  encourage  this  unn.ituM. 
whim  ?  To  expend  money  thus,  is  little  better  Ihu  . 
Ihi owing  it  into  the  sea.  In  short,  we  may  venturr 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  without  exception,  thai 
all  premiums  having  a  tendency  to  render  tillage  and 
jmsturage  more  showy  than  useful,  directly  retrd,  ra- 
ther than  ailvancc  the  true  interests  of  agriculture. 
Kvery  land  owner  may  do  something  towards  bring 
ing  these  two  great  sources  of  individual  and  national 
prosperity  to  tlieir  highest  attainable  stale  of  profit; 
but  every  htnd  owner  cannot  be  either  the  possessor 
or  showman  of  agricultural  rarities.  .Ml  rewards 
iherefore,  wliich  ar'  offered  with  a  view  to  promote 
tlie  cause  of  agriculture,  should  be  regulated  sole!} 
by  the  principle  of  encour.aging  nothing  but  what 
may  tend  permanently  to  increase  the  general  profits 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  particular 
branches  of  husbandry  best  adapted  to  the  circum 
stances  of  the  country  wherein  such  rewards  are 
proclaimed 

\mong  the  few  causes  of  felicitation,  which  pre 
sent  themselves  to  us  agriculturists  at  this  time,  I 
cannot  omit  to  mention  the  second  failure  of  the 
Tariff  project;  upon  which  I  cordially  repeat  my 
congratulations,  rotwilhstanding  it  may  bring  upi 
me,  as  it  did  last  Spring,  no  small  degree  ol  new 
paper  obloquy.  That  1  should  so  frequently  recur 
to  this  subject,  will  not,  1  hope,  be  thought  unncces 
ry  or  irrelevant,   so   long  as   it  continU'S   to    lung 


,  Teeswater,  or  Holderness  Cows;  of  enormous  over  our  heads  l.ke    a   portentous    cloud,  threateniiii; 
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Hogs,  utterly  unfit  for  any  purpose  but  making  soap, 
or  levying  a  tax  upon  idle  curiosity  ;  and  ever  and 
anon,  huge  Kuta  Daga  and  Mangle  Wurtzel  Koots, 
supplied  the  pbce  of  the  canes  and  sticks  of  our 
childhood.  Upon  some  one,  or  all  oi  these  highly 
pampered  coursers  in  turn,  we  have  been  for  yta'-s 
past,  prancing  delightedly  and  proudly,  through  all 
the  news-papers  in  the  United  States,  to  the  great 
wonderment  and  delight  of  all  beholders.  This 
would  all  be  very  well— for  a  ride  on  a  favorite 
hobby  is  often  far  more  pleasant,  than  one  on  a  real 
horse;  if  too  much  of  the  general  and  more  impor- 
tant business  of  our  farms  had  not,  in  many  instan- 
ces, been  sacrificed  to  the  indulgence  of  these  fan- 
cies. The  whistles  have  been  to  dearly  paid  for; 
and  no  substantial  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  various  branclifs  of  our  rural  economy  ;  commen- 
surate to  the  extravagant  expectations  raised  in  the 
public  mind  by  these  agricultural  pageants*  Much 
undoubtedly,  has  been  done ;  and  advantages,  great 
and  extensive,  have  been  gained  by  the  increased  zeal, 
intelligence  and  industry  with  which  agriculture  has 
been,  and  is  pursued  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Rut  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that 
our  progress  would  have  been  still  greater,  except 
for  the  fascination  of  the  aforesaid  hobbies  ;  many  ot 
which  have  proved  so  vastly  tempting,  that  very  few, 
even  of  the  gravest  among  us,  have  been  abl 
resist  the  inclination  to  take  a  ride.  The  disci 
that  much  extra  feeding,  and  extra  culture,  would 
make  both  plants  and  animals  considerably  larger 
than  those  individuals  of  their  respective  species 
upon  whom  this  supcrog'alory  care  had  not  been 
bestowed,  is  not,  I  fear,  one  of  the  merits  of 
19th  century,  llut  I  believe  we  may  justly  claim  all 
the  praise,  if  any  be  due,  for  ascertaining  that  ind' 
vidual  and  rare  excess  of  dimensions,  either  in  an 
mals  or  plants,  can  prove  a  general  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  American  husbandry.  Should  monsters  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  become  common 
they  will  cease  to  be  monsters  ;  and  being  no  Ion 
ger  rare,  both  the  honor  and  the  profit  of  owning 
and  exhibiting  them,  must  of  course  be  at  an  end. 
But  unless  tlicy  do  become  common,  where  is  the 
general  benefit  in  their  existence?  That  such  things 
neither  can  be  general,  nor  answer  the  purpose  of 
food  either  for  man  or  beast,  so  well  as  plants  and 

•  See  some  excellent  observations  applicable  to  this 
nubject  by  Dr.  Mease,  "on  the  tale  Cattle  Procession 
in  Philadelphia,"  published  in  the  Jimerican  Farmer, 
,  on  the  \Zth  of  JlpriL 


to  blast  or  sweep  away  all  the  fruits  of  our  industry 
The  basis  of  this  ruinous  scheme,  is  neither  more  nor 
less,  than  a  power  claimed  by  its  advocates,  for  Con- 
gress to  create  and  foster  any  one  or  more  occupa- 
tions in  society,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rrst,  without 
any  other  limitation  in  regard  either  to  the  means  or 
the  measure,  but  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  national  legislature.  This  power  must  be  exer- 
cised to  a  great  extent,  or  1  venture  to  assert,  that 
the  boon  so  earnestly  required,  can  never  be  granted. 
Ijach  increase  of"  duties  has  at  first  been  pronounced 
sufficient;  yet,  very  soon,  duties  still  higher  have 
been  asked.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  that  the  Iriends  of 
the  measure  disavow  any  wish  or  intention  of  push 
ing    it    to    extremes.     Such   disavowal    furnishes  no 

alid  security  against  congressional  abuses  in  this 
particular  case.  Without  the  smallest  intent  to  ar- 
raign any  man's  motives,  I  must  take  the  liberty  here 
to  remark,  that  no  legislator,  I  believe,  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  has  ever  j'et  had  the  folly  to  pre- 
face any  project,  however  pernicious  its  tendency 
might  be,  with  a  declaration  that  he  designed  it  to  do 
mischief;  still  history  furnishes  us  with  abundant 
instances  of  highly  mischievous  legislation.  Th< 
kind  and  affectionate  style,  therefore,  adopted  toward 
us  in  the  late  Report  of  the  Committee  of  .Manufac 
tures,  which  1  presume  we  are  to  consider  a  complete 
expose,  both  of  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the 
mannficturers,  is  but  poor  compensation  to  us,  fiir 
the  scheme,  which  this  style  is  intended  to  recom- 
mend. Indeed,  when  1  contrast  the  sugared  word; 
of  the  author,  with  the  bitter  potation  that  he  aim; 
to  make  us  swallow,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  a  re 
niarkably  severe  old  farmer,  whom  1  once  knew, 
whose  very  worst  flagellations  of  his  servants  were 
always  accompanied  (as  it  was  said)  by  the  prelusiTe 
address  of  "my  dear  Honey."  And  this  truly  tender 
salutation  ever  inspired  far  more  terror  and  dismay 
in  the  unhappy  objects  of  it,  than  his  most  angry 
curses  and  reviling;  for  from  the  last,  they  often  es 
caped  without  corporal  punishment;  but  from  the 
firs',  they  never  did. 

If  the  author  of  this  report  really  feels  the  afl'eC' 
tion  for  us  which  he  professes,  I  sincei'ely  wish  he 
could  think  of  some  better  way  to  shew  it,  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  ;  for,  should  he  succeed  in 
his    present  scheme,   his    friendship  will  be  not   less 

pernicious  to  us,  than  his   most  violent    enmity.     He 
may  then,  very  well  apply   to   us,  the  language  which 

Swift  mikes  Judge  Wliitshed  apply  to  his  tenants  : 

"They  swear  1  am  so  kind  and  good, 
\        I  hirg  them  till  I  squeeze  tbcir  blood." 


lielying  upon  the  strenuous  regard  wnicli  tiir  au- 
ihor  (whoever  he  is)  of  the  Report  from  the  Commit- 
ee  of  Manufactures  so  energetically  professes  for  us 
dl,  I  wul  take  this  occasion  to  make  an  humble  re- 
quest on  behalf  of  the  whole  body  of  Southern  agri- 
culturists, which,  being  very  moderate  in  its  nature, 
Hiid  entirely  legitimate  in  its  object,  I  confidently 
hope  he  will  grant  It  is,  that  he  will  read,  before 
December  next,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  his  tariff 
.•.'ends  to  do  the  same,  a  certain  small  pamphlet, 
liitely  published  in  New-York,  entitled  "An  K.xamina- 
t.nn  of  the  New  Tariff,  proposed  by  the  Honorable 
Jeiir)  Baldwin,  a  representative  in  Congress  By 
One  of  the  People."  If,  after  this,  they  should  stilt 
retain  their  partiality  for  this  tariH,  I,  for  one,  shall 
ue  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  they  are  made  of  far 
more  impenetrable  stufl'  than  I  had  imagined.  It  has 
rarely  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  a  more  complete 
lefutation  of  any  thing,  than  this  pamphlet  contains 
of  the  Tar-ff  project;  and  I  am  thoroughly  persuad- 
ed, that  were  it  generally  circulated,  it  would  con- 
vince every  man,  who  is  open  to  conviction. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  there  is  a  curious  fact 
in  regard  to  the  last  law  for  taking  the  Census  which 
I  take  the  liberty  to  notice  here,  as  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  it  noticed  elsewhere.  -■Vlthough  many  attempts 
were  made  to  ingraft  in  that  law  certain  provisions 
li>r  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  various  statistical 
facts,  which  have  been  deemed  so  important,  I  believe, 
in  every  other  civilized  country,  as  to  be  matters  of 
legal  regulation  in  all,  not  one  succeeded,  but  that 
whicii  Secured  a  fuller  enumeration  of  the  manufac- 
turers, than  of  either  of  the  other  classes.  l''or  a 
distinct  designation  of  this  class,  an  additional  fee 
Was  allowed;  the  con.sequence  of  which  has  been, 
that  several  farmers  of  my  acquaintance  have  had 
consider.ible  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  the  census- 
takers  not  to  rank  them,  together  with  all  their 
negroes,  as  manufacturers;  because,  occasionally,  in 
b.ed  weather,  anil  m  the  case  of  women  with  young 
hildren,  they  were  occupied,  at  times,  in  household 
manufactures  That  the  same  thing  has  happened  to 
m:uiy  other  agriculturists,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
Why  such  an  inducement  should  be  held  out  by  the 
law,  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  the  manufacturing 
class  beyond  its  just  dimensions,  I  cannot  well  con- 
unless  it  IS,  that  in  future  applications  to  Con- 
gress, the  relative  proportion  of  that  class  to  the  rest 
of  our  population  may  be  made  out  much  greater  than 
t  really  is.  by  including,  in  one  undistinguished 
mass,  not  only  all  those  who  carry  on  public  manu- 
factories, but  likewise  all  who  are  occasionally  engag- 
ed in  the  household  and  family  way,  and  representing 
them  ia  the  aggregate  as  suffering  for  the  want  of 
that  kind  of  government  protection  (as  it  is  called) 
which  consists  in  making  all  the  other  occupations 
of  society  pay  more  for  what  they  buy,  than  they  for- 
merly did.  In  regard  to  Virginia,  and  I  believe  I 
might  add  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Southern  and  Western  states,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve one  ten-thousandth  part  of  those,  who  in  the  new 
census  table  will  be  designated  manufacturers,  are  of 
that  description,  who  would  ask  for  additional  duties 
on  foreign  goods.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  ths 
next  Tiirifl'  pamphlet  which  comes  out  after  the  cen- 
sus, we  shall  see  tliem  all  marshalled  numerically  on 
the  side  of  the  petitioners,  for  augmented  impi  sts. 
.\ware  that  such  a  game  might  be  played,  although  I 
have  no  wish  to  accuse  those  who  made  the  law  of 
any  such  design,  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  furnish 
myself  with  tiicts,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  probable 
amount  of  those  individuals  in  my  own  slate,  who 
would  be  classed  as  manufacturers,  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  occasionally  engaged  in  house- 
hold manufactures.  But  an  account  of  the  principal 
articles  which  they  thus  produced,  being  more  attain- 
able than  the  number  of  persons  occupied  in  produc" 
ing  them,  by  temporary  and  irregular  labour  thns 
applied,  I  prevailed  on  the  individual  who  took  the 
census  in  my  own  county — a  gentleman  entirely  to 
be  relied  upon,  to  procure  from  each  family  an' ac- 
count of  what  they  manufactured  within  themselves, 
of  the  four  articles  in  most  common  use — to  wit: 
woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  stockings  and  shirts.    The 
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result  Was,  ihat  in  a  population  of  only  nine  thoiisan 
nine  lumdred  and  nine  souls,  there  were  maJc  withu 
a  vear — 


Piirs  of  Stockings, 
Do   of  Shoes, 
Yards  of  Cotton  Cloth, 
Do-    of  Woollen  do. 
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To  this  estimate,  tlie  gentleman  assured  me  that  he 
was  confident  one-fourtli  mip;ht  safely  be  added,  as 
lie  had  commenced  talcing  the  census  for  some  days 
before  he  began  this  business,  and  several  refused  to 
give  him  any  account.  But  1  prefer  being  under, 
rather  than  over,  the  true  amount  in  the  following 
calculation  If  the  ciiunty  of  Essex  may  be  sup 
posed  to  furnish,  as  I  think  it  does,  an  average,  cer- 
tainly short  of  the  true  one  for  the  whole  slate,  both 
in  regard  to  population,  and  'he  amount  of  liouse- 
liold  manufactures,  such  as  are  enumerated  above ; 
then,  as  we  have,  besides  4  boroughs,  104r  counties 
in  the  whole  state,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  above 
articles  may  safely  be  stated  as  follows  : 

P.iir9  of  Stockings,    -        -        -         646,464 
Do.  of  Shoes,  ....     5n,584' 

Yards  of  Uotton  Cloth,     -         -        6,7r8,4Ub 
Do.  of  Woollen    do. 
Thus   extensively,  have  the    duties  alrealy  existing, 


which  our  interests  are  still  tlirealened  relevant 
'lie  nature  of  such  communications  as  your  presidin.1; 
officer  is  expected  to  make,  I  cannot  lake  upon  mc 
to  say.  liut  thinking,  as  I  do,  that  sucli  of  our  ditti 
eiillies  and  embarrassments,  as  arise  from  legislation, 
arc  not  less  worthy  of  examination,  than  those  which 
we  ourselves  have  the  power  in  a  great  measure  to 
remove,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  advening  to  them, 
as  I  have  done.  The  free  and  public  discussion  of 
all  topics  immediately  aft'ecting  our  riglits  and  in- 
terests, has  ever  appeared  to  mc  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful  purposes  to  whicli  Agricultural  Societies  could 
turn  their  attention.  It  can  never  do  harm,  but  maj 
produce  much  good,  if  tlie  sole  object  be,  as  you  may 
rest  assured  mine  is,  to  attain  truth  in  relation  to  eve- 
ry thing  which  concerns  us.  That  we  are  most  deep- 
ly concerned  in  all  laws  directly  bearing  on  agricul 
tiire,  none  can  deny  What  belter  way,  then  can  we 
pursue,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
such  as  we  believe  will  eitlier  ruin,  or  greatly  injure  us, 
tUan  to  express  as  publicly  as  possible,  the  objection 
which  we  have  to  them  ?  To  attempt  tliis,  whenever 
our  interests  are  assailed,  must  be  a  part  of  my  voca- 
tion, whilst  I  hold  the  oflice  with  which  you  have 
honored  me  ;  for  the  best  imaginable  instructions  in 
regard  to  all  the  operations  of  husbandry,  even  were 
I  capable  of  giving  them,  would  be  of  very  little  use, 
comparatively  speaking,  unless  the  expected  product 


gers  themselves,  arc  most  capable  of  shewing  in  what 
tiad  management  consists,  us  well  as  how  it  operates-, 
of  all  wliicli  the  good  managers  from  the  beginning, 
know  nothing  experimentally.  The  avoidance  of  evil, 
or  the  piir.'-uit  of  good,  sliouhl  depend  on  the  intrlniir. 
merit  or  demerit  of  each— not  on  the  nninber  or  chrfr. 
acter  of  llitirfillowcrs-  If  I  have  succeeded  there- 
fore, in  persuading  any  of  my  brother  agriculturists 
to  abandon  cerf:iin  olivionsly  pernicious  practices 
which  pr.-vail  among  us,  or  to  pursue  otiicrs  which 
they  find  to  be  b-n-licial,  let  Ihem  not  think  it  necc;s- 
sary  to  prv  too  (losely  into  m;/  oiim  proceedings  in  or- 
der to  confirm  their's,  lest  they  should  find  that  th(?j.r 
lecturer  depute,  countenanced  by  many  others  in  ajl 
prottssions,  does  not  fully  perform  wliat  he  tcaches'i 
and  lest  tlicy  sliould  compel  him— like  the  disorderly 
parson,  reproach  iijr  the  disagreement  between  hjs 
precepts  and  hia  practice,  to  exclaim— Gcnllcmen, 
I)o  r.s  I  tfU  1/071,  not  as  f  do." 


compelled  us,  who  belong  to  what  are  called  "(/le-of  those  operations  were  first  secured  against  unjust 
Mon-mamifucturivg  states,"  to  manufacture  for  our-  and  oppressive  taxation  in  all  its  possible  shapes  and 
selves,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  rather  than  clioice.iforms.  Not  that  1  have  the  vanity  to  believe  myself 
in  regard  to  a  large  portion  of  the  specified  articles,  particularly  gifted  with  any  extraordinary  power 
And  should  these  duties  be  raised  still  higher,  thereby  rto  prevent  such  calamities;  but  a  mere  child,  we 
inevitably  diminishing  still  farther  our  capacity  to  buy  know,  can  cry  fire  !  loud  and  often  enough  to  rouse 
either  foreign  or  domestic  manufactures,  we  shall  not 
be  long  wiih  whe.it  at  one  half,  and  corn  at  one-foiirMi 
of  former  prices,  in  getting  to  that  enviable  state  of 
primitive  simplicity  and  independence,  when  every 
man  must  become  his  own  artificer— one  of  the  chkf 
advantages  of  the  social  state  — I  mi  an  the  division  of 
labour,  being  entirely  lost  to  us  by  a  system  of  policy 
to  which  it  appears,  in  my  humble  judgment,  llial 
nothing  but  sheer  faluity  or  madness  can  ever  cause 
the   American  people  to  submit 

In  whatever  way  this  great  question  may  finally  be 
setled,  it  is  most  earnestly  to  Oe  hoped,  that  it  will 
be  one  of  the  first  subjects  acted  upon  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  ;  for  almost  any  thing  would  be 
preferable  to  the  present  suspense,  which  in  a  i;reat 
degree  paralizes  every  branch  of  national  industry, 
but  especially  agriculture  and  commerce ;  the  last  of 
which,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  as  essential  to 
give  healthful  activity  to  the  first,  as  the  action  of 
the  heart  is,  to  circulate  the  life-blood  of  the  human 
body.  If  we  can  consent  to  learn  from  that  nation, 
whose  example  in  regard  to  commercial  restrictions, 
a  portion  of  us  have  recently  been  so  anxious  to  imi- 
tate, we  shall  soon  be  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
diminution  of  duties  .dready  high,  will  always  aiig 
ment  the  public  revenue,  by  increasing  both  export- 
ation and  importation:  and  hence,  that  a  policy  ex 
actly  opposite  to  the  one  which  so  many  of  lis  Wish 
to  be  pursued,  should  be  aoopted  without  further 
delay-  l-.et  .he  scale  of  our  duties  be  lowered  rather 
than  raised;  and,  then  let  it  be  permanently  fixed, 
that  those,  who  are  most  liable  to  be  affected  by  then- 
frequent  fluctuations,  m-ay  know  what  to  be  at.  A 
greater  portion  of  American  capital  is  now  lyum 
dead  to  every  uselul  purpose,  than  ever  was  placed 
in  the  same  situation  before  It  is  true,  that  some 
external  causes,  beyond  our  reach,  contribute  to  pro- 
duce this  state  of  things;  but  the  chief  evil  lies  at 
our  own  doors,  created  by  ourselves,  and  still  perti 
naciously  continued,  although  removable  at  pleasure 
This  consists  in  numerous  embarrassing  commercial 
restrictions,  miscalled  regulations  ;  aggravated  by  a 
threatened  augmentation  of  more  than  two  years  du- 
ration, pending  which  our  capitalists  have  been  afraici 
to  invest  their  money  in  any  thing  that  could  be  ma- 
terially affected  by  t/iat  increase  of  the  existing  duties 
which  has  been  not  only  petitioned  for,  as  a  favour, 
bat  demanded,  as  a  right. 

How  far,  gentlemen,  you  may  deem    the   foregoing; 
■remarks,   in   regard  to    the  legislative  injuries  with 


those  who  are  competent  to  save  the  house,  when  in 
danger.  On  this  principle  it  is,  that  I  again  take  this 
occasion  to  imidore  our  agricultural  brethren 
throughout  the  Union,  to  stand  by  each  other  hereaf- 
ter, in  a  more  public  way,  than  they  hitherto  have 
done — not  to  ask  laws  to  the  injury  of  others,  but  to  en- 
treat, remonstrate,  and  protest  without  ceasing, 
against  every  attempt  to  pass  such  as  may  injure 
themselves,  by  whomsoever  they  may  be  either  requir- 
ed or  proposed-  That  in  do  ng  tliis,  they  will  best 
secure,  not  only  their  own  interests,  but  those  also  of 
the  state,  is  very  certain  ;  for  it  is  demonstrably  true, 
that  in  every  agricultural  country,  rescued  from  bar- 
barism, and  more  especially  in  ours,  where  the  great 
mass  of  agriculturists  are  both  landlords  and  tenants, 
the  landed  interest  and  that  of  the  state  are  com- 
pletely identified.  This  fundamental  truth  has  re- 
cently been  so  satisfactorily  illustrated  and  proved  by 
the  justly  celebrated  iMalthus,  that  it  may  now  be 
considered  a  cardinal  axiom  in  political  economy. 

Having  adverted  to  the  top.ck  of  '"  inst/uctimis  in 
regard  to  the  operations  of  husbuiutrij,"  I  must  finally 
request  3'ou  to  recollect,  that  I  have  hitherto  said 
Very  little,  if  any  thng,  which  can  be  considered  as 
assuming  this  authoritative  ciiar:.cter.  My  motive 
for  making  this  observation  is,  tliat  the  various  com- 
munications which  1  have  had  the  honor  to  make  to 
this,  and  "  The  Virginia  Society  for  promoting 
,-\griculture,"  have  excited,  according  to  the  in- 
mformation  of  several  of  my  friends,  many  enquiries 
relative  to  \ny  o~vn  particular  management,  as  a  farm 
er  ;  the  general  inference   appeaving  to  be,    that  the 

n  who  writes  much  on  the  various  topicks  of  rural 
econoin\,  should  be  a  jfood  practitioner  himself  in 
most,  or  all  of  the  various  branches-  If  these  gen- 
tlcmeii  had  taken  the  trouble  to  consider  maturelt, 
what  1  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  write,  they  would 
have  found,  that  I  had  devoted  my  attention  rather  to 
tlie  detection  and  exjnsnre  of  errors  than  to  the  rrcoin 
mendation  of  practices,  rjhich  I  had  experivieniai.y 
proven  to  be  good  ,-  ;  ml  of  course,  that  the  legitimate 
conclusion,  in  regard  to  my  own  practical  skill,  would 
not  Tiecessarili/  be  very  favourable  Kvery  day's  ex- 
perience will  convince  us,  that  the  man  who  has  suf- 
f  red  most  from  erroneous  practices,  will  La  much 
lietter  able  to  explain  and  expose  them,  when  once  he 
lias  become  so  sensible  of  his  faults  as  to  resolve  on 
reformation,  (which  is  the  chief  merit  I  claim,)  than  he 
who  was  never  guilty  of  any.  Kor  this  reason  it 
is,  that  those  who  have;  been  among  the  worst  mana- 


From  the  .Massachusetts  .Igricultiirul  Journal. 

KSS.WS  ON  FI-AX  I1USC.\NURY.— %  6'. 

/•r     I'omerii;/,    Esq.  first    Vice-l'resident  (if 

the  Massacluisetts  Sociefi/,  for  ]iromoling  ng- 

riculture. 

ESSAY  ir. 
CH.ANGE  UF  SEED. 

Motwithstandinw  it  is  an  opinion  well  estali- 
lished  among  experienced  fi;ix  growers  in  this 
country,  that  a  chaiis;e  of  sped  is  advantageous, 
t  is  apprehended  that  they  are  not  atvara  of 
(lie  extent  of  the  henefit  to  be  derived  by  select- 
seed  from  a  soil  or  climate  essentially  dif- 
ferent; and  it  may  be  owing  to  a  want  of  at- 
tention in  this  particular  that  the  ilax  crops  are 
so  uncertain,  and  the  quality  inferior,  however 
perfect  in  other  respects  the  system  may  be  con- 
iucted.  Mr.  Young  observes,  that  '•  foreign 
Haxsecd  was  universally  used  in  Ireland,  wlien 
it  could  be  obtained,  otherwise  they  were  care- 
ful to  procure  seed  which  grew  upon  a  soil  of 
an  opposite  quality  from  that  which  was  to  he 
sown,"  that  "  American  seed  was  preferred, 
and  produced  finer  flax  than  any  other.  Baltic 
seed  produced  more,  but  of  a  coarser  quality." 
[t  is  well  known  that  American  seed  always 
bears  the  highest  price  in  the  Irish  market. 

We  next  look  to  Flanders,  where  flax  was 
cultivated  at  a  period  as  earlv  as  tlie  commence- 
inent  of  the  (Christian  era. (6)  Fortunately  we 
are  furnislieil  vith  "directions  for  cultivating 
ll.ix  after  the  Flanders  method"  published  bv 
commissioners  and  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Hritish  government  to  promote  the  Linen  trade 
n  !?c(itland,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  cele- 
brateil  Lord  Kaims — from  this  high  authority 
we  find  that  it  was  the  practxe '•  to  sow  seed 
imported  fro  11  Riga,  if  it  could  be  obtained, 
otherwise  the  produce  of  Ri;^a  seed  sown  in 
llollanil,  antl  if  that  could  not  be  had,  that 
which  Riga  seed  liati  produced  in  their  own 
country,  being  careful  to  choose  that  which 
had  grown  on  soils  of  a  different  texture  and 
ualily.  What  is  the  practice  in  Germany, 
here  the  cultivation  is  very  extensive  .•■  By  a 
respectable  British  publication,  now  belore 
me,(")  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the 
trade  of  Stettin,  a  city  ol  Prussian  Poinerania, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oder,  it 

(fi)  I'liny's  Nat.  Hist:  Cook  19. 
(7)  Com!,; err.ial    and   Agricultural  Magazine,  vol. 
i.  180'J. 
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appears  that  the  extent  ot  the  linen  trade  is  es- 
timated by  the  quantity  o(  flax-seed  imported  — 
and  it  is  stated  that  on  an  average  of  ten  year? 
preceding  1796,  twenty-one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  tons  of  flax-seed  were  annu- 
ally imported  into  that  port  to  be  sent  up  the 
Oder  and  the  waters  connected  with  it,  which, 
at  4-0  bushels  to  the  ton,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
800,000  bushels!  sufficient  for  half  a  niil- 
lion  of  acres  at  the  rate  it  is  sown  in  this 
country  !  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  large 
quantities  are  imported  into  other  ports  con- 
nected with  the  large  German  rivers 


"Foreign   flax-seed   was  sought  after  even  in  other  public  bodies. 

the   rem°ote  vallies  of  Switzerland,  as  appears 

by  the  following  extract  from  a  treatise  on  the 

culture  of  flax   by  Mr.  Tschitfeli,  president  ol 

the  economical  society  of  Berne.     "  In  general 

the  best  flax  seed   is  produced  on  strong  soils 

and  in  cold  climates.     Experience  has  long  con- 
vinced  us  that  what  is  brought  from  Livonia" 

(Riga  seed)  "  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  others,  but 

when   this  cannot  be  procured,  we  must  make 

use  of  that  which  grows  on  our  own  mountains, 

for  instance  Gessenaiia,  Jura,"  &c. 

A  Flemish  colony  first  settled  the  island  of 
Fayal,  and  introduced  flax.  They  have  become 
amalgamated  with  the  Portuguese,  but  the  cul- 
ture, and  manufacture  of  linen  in  families,  has 
continued  to  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  the 
cloathin"-  and  general  consumption  of  a  very 
dense  population.  The  soil  is  mostly  in  tillage 
and  from  its  elevation  admits  of  a  variety  of  as- 
pect and  temperature,  and  great  care  is  bestow- 
ed on  the  culture  of  flax.  I  have  been  inform- 
ed by  Mr.  Dabney,  the  United  States  consul 
for  the  Azores,  who  has  resided  fifteen  years  at 
Fayal,  that  in  several  instances,  American  seed, 
obtained  from  ships  bound  to  Ireland,  arriving 
in  distress,  has  been  sown  ;  and  the  product  in 


— and  the, farmer  need  not  be  toW,  that,  "  in  all 
his  operations,  parsimony  is  never  so  ill  judged, 
wiien  exercised  in  the  selection  of  his 
eds."  It  is  not  pretended,  however,  but  that, 
from  the  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate  in  the 
United  States,  the  object  in  view  might  be  ob- 
taine<l  without  importations — yet  it  may  be  im- 
portant to  have  a  good  stock  to  begin  with, 
when  trials  could  be  instituted  with  its  pro- 
duce ;  ^t  any  rate  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
individuals  will  embark  in  such  a  course  of  ex 
periments,  either  with  foreign  or  ilomestic  seed, 
unless  encouraged  by  agricultural  societies  or 


mellow,  and  not  retain  water  on  or  near  the 
siurface;  if  it  stands  two  feet  below,  so  much 
the  better,  but  must  be  well  guarded  by  ditches 
and  dykes  against  sudden  freshets.  Such  is 
the  soil  of  the  province  of  Zealand,  where 
more  flax  is  raised,  and  of  better  quality,  thaa 
in  any  other  part  of  Holland.  The  next  in  es- 
timation are  the  strong  black  loams  on  clay,  or 
hard  pan  that  will  retain  moisture.  Ycllovr 
loams,  with  a  holding  subsoil,  may  be  rendered 
suitable  for  flas  by  proper  cultivation  ;  and 
since  the  discovery  that  plaster  ofparisisan 
excellent  manure  for  it,  a  crop  maybe  obtained 
with  much  more  certainty  on  lighter  lands  than 
formerly.  Perhaps  the  characteristic  of  best 
garden  mould  may  be  applied  to  a  flax  soil,  viz. 
retaining  sufficient  moisture,  and  all  that  falls, 
without  ever  being  saturated  :  but  on  any  soils 
the  surface  should  be  completely  pulverized, 
and  never  worked  when  wet. 

MANURES. 

No  dung  should  be  applied  to  the  land  when 


SOILS. 
The  subject  presents  a  character  of  such  na- 
tional importance,  that  a  wider  rage  must  be 
taken  than  views  of  mere  local  interests  re- 
quire— we  shall  therefore  first  examine,  under 
tlie  present  head,  the  different  sections  of  our 
country.  JVew  soils  are  found  most  favourable 
to  the    growth    of  the   flax    plant — and  it  i 

scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  vast  fertilejthe  flax  is  sown,  but  may  be  put  on  bountifully 
tracts  on  the  western  waters,  as  capable  of  pro-with  the  previous  crop.     The  objection  is,  that 


Aax  and   seed,  has  been  fifty   per  cent,  more 
than  from   that  of  native  growth  by  the  side  ot 
it '     We  have  no  infonnation  to  this  point  from 
Russia  or  Italy— but  it  is  believed  that  examples 
enough  have'been  ciied  to  shew  the  importance 
attached  to  this  branch  of  tlie  system  in  Europe, 
and  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  m  this  coun- 
try a   continued,  judicious  change  of  seed  will 
be"   indispensible  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  flax  husbandry  ;  and  a  farther  inference  may 
be  drawn,  that  experiments   on   various  smls 
with  seed  the  growth  of  different  climates,  are 
requisite  to  direct   the   farmer  to  the  quarter 
from   whence  bis  best  seed  may  be  obtained  — 
Mere  opens  a   Icgitiaiate  field  tor  our  numerous 
agricultural  societies  to  labour  in  ;  on  their  ex- 
eTtions  die  farmer  must  depend  in  the  outset : 
but  let  it  once  be  ascertained  that  Riga  sted  is 
best  in  one  section,  Dutch,  or  German  in  others, 
and  mercsniile  interest,  if  not  patriotism,  will 
soon  distribute  them 

Should  it  fje  ot)jected  to  importing  seed  on 
account  of  the  expense,  we  reply,  that  large 
quantities  of  linseed  oil  are  constantly  import- 
ed, and  the  difference  of  price  between  our  own 
seed  and  that  imported,  will  not  much  exceed 
what  is  now  paid  for  good  clean  seed  for  sow 
ing  or  export,  and  that  which  is  sold  for  crush 
ing — but  if  it  is  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  or  more 
it  can  be  no  object,  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages that  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  result 


ducing  immense  quantities. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  a  soil  and  climate, 
that  appears  highly  congenial  to  flax  culture. — 
The  extensive  tracts  of  strong  carbonaceous 
soils,  particularly  those  denominated  "  black 
<aiK/s,"and  the  almost  total  absence  of  drought, 
will  enable  that  state  to  possess  a  staple  in  tins 
article,  not  inferior  in  value  to  any,  excej)t 
grazing,  whenever  the  energies  of  her  popula- 
tion shall  be  directed  to  it.  The  rest  of  New 
England,  that  part  of  New  York  not  included 
in  the  first  description,  and  New  Jersey,  have 
bodies  of  land  suitable  for  flax,  quite  sufficient 
to  be  embraced  in  the  system  of  agriculture 
best  adapted  to  their  situation.  Pennsylvania 
probably  grows  more  flax  than  all  the  other 
states  in  the  Union.(8)  The  Atlantic  sections 
of  the  states,  south  of  the  Delaware  to  the  cot 
ton  latitute,  possesses  considerable  tracts  oi 
alluvial  soils,  bordering  on  the  numerous  riv- 
ers, creeks,  bays  and  inlets,  with  which  they 
are  intersected  ;  a  portion  of  them,  besides 
swamps,  may  be  reclaimed  without  great  ex- 
pense; they  have  also  bodies  of  strong  clays. 
Should  these  be  too  much  exhausted  by  severe 
cropping,  they  may  soon  be  restored  by  the  ad- 
mirable clover  system  adopted  by  Colonel  Tay- 
lor of  Virginia,  and  made  to  produce  good  flax 
— as  it  is  probable,  from  the  early  period  the 
ground  may  be  sown,  that  the  crop  would  be 
seldom  injured  by  the  droughts,  to  which  the 
climate  is  subject. 

The  soils  which  rank  first  in  this  country 
are  the  fat  bottoms,  that  are  covered  by  the  fall 
and  spring  floods  which  subside  early  enough 
in  the  season  to  get  in  a  crop ;  those  river  flats 
on  the  second  banks,  that  have  a  depth  of 
strong  alluvial  soil  ;  tlie  reclaimed  marshes  and 
swamps  with  a  black  unctuous  soil,  not  too 
peaty,  with  as  much  clay  in  the  composition  as 
will   permit  its  being  rendered  soon  dry  and 


(8)  By  the  returns  of  the  Marshals  in  1810,  there 
was  manufactured  in  the  United  States  300,000  do! 
lars  worth  of  Linseed  0(7—500,000  dollars  of  which 
was  made  in  Pennsylvania,  and  200,000  dollars  in  N 
GngUnd.    See  Cox'«  statemtnt. 


dung  forces  the  growth  so  rapidly  that  the 
plants  draw  upwuak,  have  a  thin  harle,  and 
are  more  liable  to  lodge.  Lime,  marie,  shells, 
leached  ashes,  &c.  do  not  produce  such  effects. 
I'op  dressings,  soon  after  the  plants  appear,  of 
plaster,  ashes,  soot,  &c.  are  highly  beneficial, 
as  they  not  only  encourage  the  growth,  but  are 
a  protection  against  worms  which  sometimes 
attack  the  young  plants,  and  may  be  considered 
the  only  enemy  they  have,  except  weeds. 

Salt  has  been  mentioned  by  the  late  Doctor 
Eliot,  of  Connecticut,  as  an  excellent  manure 
to  plough  in  with  flax  at  the  rate  of  five  bush- 
els to  the  acre  ;(9)  probably  more  would  be 
better.  Plaster  is  now  much  used  in  Duchess 
county,  the  best  cultivated  district  in  New- 
York,  as  a  manure  for  flax,  on  which  its  good 
effects  are  as  apparent  as  on  corn. 

The  late  chancellor  Living>iton  viewed  a 
piece  of  flax  on  the  20th  of  May,  1791.  belong- 
ing to  a  poor  tenant,  very  injudiciously  sown 
on  a  dry  sindy  declivity,  it  looked  so  extreme- 
ly sickly  that  the  tenant  thought  of  ploughing 
it  up — the  chancellor  gave  him  three  bushels 
o(  Plaster,  which  was  sown  the  next  morning 
before  the  dew  was  oft",  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  tenant  gather  more  flax  frojn  this 
half  acre  in  an  uncommon  dry  season,  than 
was  produced  from  any  acre  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.(10) 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  LAND. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  in  Ireland  to  obtain 
crops  of  flas  from  greensward,  on  which  they 
put  lime,  shells,  limestone  gravel,  &c.  and 
break  up  in  the  fall,  cross  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing fine  in  the  spring — but  it  most  common- 
Ij  succeeds  a  crop  of  potatoes  which  receive 
the  manure.  In  Flanders,  Hemp  was  formerly 
more  used  as  a  preparation  for  flax  than  since 
the  introduction  of  potatoes.  In  Italy  it  com- 
monly precedes  flax,  and  although  the  land 
gets  no  tillage,  as  the  hemp  is  well  manured  it 
grows  strong,  and   is  then  a  powerful  destroyer 


(S)  See  Eliot's  Essays  en  field  husbandry. 
(10)  Transactions  of  Agr.  Soc.  New- York. 
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of  weeds.  In  Eii^lauil.  on  some  of  the  fen 
soils  of  Lincolnsliire,  &c.  the  usual  course  is 
Hemp  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  well 
manured,  then  flas  without  manure— a  crop  of 
turnips  is  ofc^n  taken  t!ie  same  season  alter 
the  flax,  aiui  hemp  succeeds  again.  In  Russia 
it  is  stated  that  extensive  crops  of  flax  are 
drawn  from  new  cleared  lands  after  burning 
them  over,  and  harrowing  in  the  seed  with  (he 
ashes.  The  best  preparatorj-  crops  in  this  coun- 
try, at  present,  appear  to  be  potatoes,  corn  and 
roots  ;  they  will  most  generally  repay  the  ex- 
tra manure,  and  if  well  managed  check  tlie  pro- 
duction of  weeds. 

The  following  rotations  may  serve  as  an 
outline  subject  to  be  varied,  and  hemp  or  oth- 
er crops  introduced  as  circumstances  require, 
Tiz  : — 

No.    [.—Low,  COLD,  OR    UEOLAIMED    SOILS. 

1st  year.     Potatoes. 

2d     do.      Flax  with  seeds. 

Sd     do.      Herds  grass,  C  Timothy  J  and  red 
top  or  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  to  continue  three 
years  or  more,  and  the  course  repeated. 
No.  II. — Strong  Uplands. 

1st  year.     Potatoes  or  Com. 

2d    "do.       Corn  or  Roots. 

3d     do.       Flax  with  seeds. 

4th    do.       Clover. 

5th  do.  Orchard  Grass  or  Herds  Grass, 
to  continue  three  years  or  more 

No   III. — Light  Lands. 

1st  year.     Potatoes  or  Corn. 

2d     do.       Corn  or  Roots. 

8d     do.       Flax  with  clover  seed. 

4th  do.  Clover  to  be  mown  once,  the  after 
growth  to  be  turned  in  and  Rye  sown  thick  on 
the  furrow,  which  may  be  soiled  or  fed  in  the 
spring  by  sheep  or  milch  cows,  and  ploughed  in 
for 

5th  year.     Corn. 

(ith  'do.      Spring  Wheat  or  Barley. 

7th  do.  Clover  and  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued as  before,  when  flas  will  occupy  the  land 
every  seventh  year.  In  all  cases,  except  when 
hemp  is  substituted,  the  tillage  crops  should  re- 
ceive thedunr;. 

If  the  land  is  ploughed  into  beds,  or  convex 
ridges  like  turnpike  roads  about  a  rod  wide,  es- 
pecially if  low  and  level,  the  crop  will  be  much 
more  secure  from  injury  by  heavy  rains,  and 
the  grass  crops  will  be  better  if  it  remains  in 
that  form.  On  any  soils,  fall  ploughing  in  nar- 
row ridge's  will  facilitate  its  early  working  in 
spring,  and  should  not  be  dispensed  with. 
(  To  he  centinued.J 

Pktersbaii,  Oct.  2,  1829. 
ON  THE  PRESERVATIOX  OF  FHUIT  TREES. 

Sir — Should  the  following  communicitlon  respect- 
ing the  preservation  of  fruit  trees  from  decay  and  pre- 
mature old  age,  appear  to  be  entitled  to  notice,  you 
will  oblige  by  presenting  it  to  the  Trustees  of  the  So- 
ciety 

Several  years  ago  I  owned  a  tan  yard  on  the  bank  of 
apond,  raised  by  a  dam  across  a  small  rivulet,  wliich 
passes  throup;h  my  farm  in  Petersham.  Some  of  the 
tan,  ifter  it  was  taken  from  the  vats,  was  occasional- 
ly thrown  into  the  pond.  I  noticed  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  fish  in  the  pond  died.  I  was  induced  to 
believe,  that  some  deleterious  property  in  the  tan 
produced  the  effect  on  the  fish,  and  that  it  might  be 
converted  to  some  valuable  use  in  agriculture. 


.\t  that  time,  from  various  causes,  m.iny  of  my 
fruit  trees,  and  particularly  my  pear,  pe.ich,  and  plum 
trees,  were  in  a  state  of  dec.iy.  For  the  purpose  of 
an  experiment,  I  applied  a  small  quantity  of  tan  to 
the  roots  of  my  decayed  trees  ;  the  result  exceeded 
my  most  6.in.<juine  expectations.  The  trees  began  tr 
revive,  and  the  next  season  I  made  a  similar  and  more 
extensive  use  of"  my  tan  about  my  fruit  trees  ;  and 
the  result  has  been  obvious  in  all,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  my  pear,  peach  and  plum  trees,  which  are  the 
mast  liable  to  decay  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Tan  about  the  roots  of  trees,  loosens  the  earth,  and 
prepares  it  to  receive  and  communicate  greater  quun 
lities  of  nutriment  to  the  trunk  and  branches.  The  tree 
9  thereby  invigorated,  and  acquires  more  strength  to 
•esist  any  disease,  by  which  it  may  be  attacked.  But 
the  most  beneficial  effect  of  the  use  of  tan  is  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  all  kinds  of  insects,  which  prey 
upon  the  very  life  of  the  tree.  .My  fruit  trees,  which 
have  been  prepared  with  tan,  have  been  wholly  free 
from  tha  ravages  of  caterpillars,  canker-worms,  grubs 
and  every  kind  of  insects  ;  while  others,  which  stand 
near  by,  and  which  have  been  neglected,  have  been 
more  or  less  injured  by  these  common  nuisances, 
common  in  fruit  orchards,  through  the  careless  neglect 
of  the  husbandman.  T.an  also  prevents  the  black 
gum  from  oozing  from  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
fruit  trees  ;  which  is  more  frequently  the  case  in 
damson,  plum,  and  peach  trees, than  in  any  other.aris 
ing  from  the  constitutional  weakness  of  the  tree,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  which  is  prevented  by  the  ap 
plication  of  tan.  This  was  the  state  of  my  trees,  and 
of  these  of  my  neighbours,  before  I  made  the  experi 
ment  by  using  tan  The  result  is  obvious  and  iioto 
rious  to  all,  who  examined  the  trees  at  the  dilierent 
periods.  My  trees  are  healthy  and  flourishing  and 
vigorous,  while  those  of  my  neighbours,  who  have 
neglected  the  use  of  tan,  are  either  dead  or  in  the 
last  stages  of  decay.  My  fruit  has  not  only  been 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  quantity,  but  its  flavour 
has  been  much  improved  and  enriched. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  wonderful  effect  of 
tan  in  restoring  decayed  fruit  trees  to  health  and  vi 
gour  is  observable  in  a  pear  tree,  which  stands  in  my 
garden.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  it  was  almost  lifeless. 
II  had  but  one  or  two  small  green  branches  on  it ; 
the  rest  were  entirely  dead  and  dry.  I  was  induced 
to  try  the  effect  of  tan  upon  it,  but  with  little  hope 
of  success.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  I  was 
astonished  to  see  new  brandies  shoot  out  from  its 
trunk  ;  and  it  is  now  the  most  flourishing  fruit  tree 
on  my  farm.     This  fact  can  be  attested  by  hundreds. 

It  has  generally  been  my  practice  to  renew  the  ta 
about  the  roots  of  my  trees  once  in  two  years.  It  may 
possibly  be  expedient  to  renew  it  annually,  as  soon  as 
the  snow  has  been  dissolved  from  the  roots.  I  have 
usually  appropriated  fnimhalf  a  bushel  to  two  bush 
els  to  each  tree,  according  to  its  size.  It  may  bi 
carelessly  placed  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  and  it 
v?Ul  soon  spread  itself  to  a  proper  distance  over  tin 
roots. 

I  feel  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  the  sure  and 
certain  efltct  of  tan  in  restoring  decayed  fruit  trees 
to  healtli  and  preserving  them  to  vigour.  Should  any 
one,  however,  entertain  doubts,  the  experiment  may 
be  easily  made,  with  trifling  expense,  particularly 
by  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tan  yards. 
Tan  has  been  esteemed  useless,  after  it  has  been 
thrown  aside  by  the  tanner.  Any  one,  who  will  ask, 
may  receive  without  fee  or  reward. 

JOHN  GATES. 

Petersham,  Oct.  2,  1820. 
We  have  seen  and  examined  the  fruit  trees  of  Mr 
Gates,  a  respectable  farmer  of  this  town.  We  are 
satisfied  that  his  statement  respecting  the  effect  of 
tan,  in  restoring  decayed  fruit  trees  to  health,  and  pre- 
servinp  them  in  a  flourishing  stale,  is  correct.  Mr. 
Gates  has  paid  great  attention,  in  improving  his 
fruit  trees,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayint;,  that 
we  have  no  doubt  that  his  discovery  of  the  good  ef- 
fect of  t.in,  will  be  most  valuable  to  the  comiiiunity. 

HUTGUINS  HAPGOOD. 

JAKED  WEED. 
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T11IMMIJ\*G~0F  HEDGES. 

This  is  the  favourable  season  lor  the  purpose,  where 
they  have  been  aimunlli/  shorn  or  trimmed  of  their 
surperfliious  shoots. 

When  the  Thorn  shrub  was  taken  from  its  native 
forest,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  useful  to  man, 
what  was  its  character  but  that  of  a  liirbidding  prick- 
ly shrub,  armed  with  all  its  defensive  weapons  and 
original  deformity  ;  and  whose  sharp  pikes  and  strong 
armour,  rendered  it  painful  to  the  touch,  and  seemed 
unsocial  to  animated  nature,  and  scarcely  fit  to  be 
admitted  to  a  place  in  the  forest,  without  offence  to 
the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  vegetable  community  > 
— Yet  when  taken  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  man, 
becomes  emineittli/ yise(u\  and  subservient  to  his  purpos. 
es  of  forming  a  Hedge— a  safe  and  durable,  as  well  as 
ornamental  enclosure  for  the  s.afe  keeping  of  all  the 
valuable,  and  most  delicate  productions  of  his  labours 
of  the  field,  an  object  of  high  importance  to  most 
of  his  pursuits  of  the  art  of  Husbandry.  What 
would  it  avail  to  plough  and  sow,  and  make  every 
necessary  preparation  tor  a  crop,  and  leave  his  soil 
unprotected  for  want  of  an  inclosure  that  may  be  re- 
lied on  ? 

The  frailty  of  a  wooden  fence,  daily  declining  to 
decay  and  dissolution,  too  often  teaches,  by  sad  ex- 
perience, the  consequence  of  labour  lost  for  want  of 
a  better  security  against  the  depredation  of  prowling 
animals,  seeking  for  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  crav- 
ing dispositions. 

As  before  remarked,  this  is  the  proper  time  for  re- 
ducing the  form  of  live  fences,  by  clipping  and  trim- 
mig  all  the  superfluous  branches,  in  order  to  form  the 
fence  into  the  character  of  a  hedge,  more  especially 
f  it  has  been  previously  kept  trimmed,  as  the  an- 
nual shoots  are  always  tender  and  easy  cut  at  this 
early  season,  (the  first  of  June).  I  have  just  com- 
pleted all  the  trimming  of  my  hedges,  and  from  the 

form  appearance  they  now  exhibit,  I  am  led  to  invite 
the  farmers'  attention  on  the  subject  ;  especially 
those  who  have  embarked  in  the  project   of  hedging 

they  ought  to  recollect  the  importance  of  having  a 
/ie(/ye  instead  of  a  Afdfj-e  row.  I  cannot  with  justice 
to  the  subject,  apply  the  name  of  hedge  to  any  thing 
short  of  a  trained  one,  and  that  kept  in  some  sort  of 
regular  order.  If  it  is  suffered  to  run  into  a  wild  or 
original  state,  after  phanting  even  in  rows,  it  no  long- 
er deserves  the  appellation  of  hedge— it  is  daily  ap- 
pro.aching  to  the  original  condition— it  towers  aloft, 
with  its  branches  affording  and  inviting  the  birds  of 
the  forest  to  perch  on  its  branches,  as  tliey  cross  the 
fields — it  forms  a  convenient  resting  pl.ice,  and  at  the 
time  of  their  feeding  on  the  fruit  uf  various  productions, 
that  are  well  suited  to  their  distribution,  they  are  sure 
to  leave  a  portion  of  the  seed  dropped  amongst  the 
thicket  of  such  hedge  rows  ;  and  being  so  complete- 
ly protected  by  the  branches,  it  soon  becomes  a  nur- 
sery for  most  of  the  pestiferous  prot'ucts  of  the  farm 

therefore  no  longer  entitled  to  the  true  character 

_f  a  hedge.  According  to  my  idea  and  acceptation  of 
the  term,  none  but  trained  and  trimmed  live  fencing, 
deserves  the  name  of  Hedge. 

Lately  having  had  a  visit  from  one  who  has  been  a 
number  of  years  in  the  cultivation  .and  propagation  of 
arious  kinds  of  thorn,  but  had  been  partial  to  the 
forming  of  hedges  on  the  upright  plan  u'ithoiit  laying 
planhing  the  stock.  .\nd  had  not  seen  any  of  the 
Virginia  kind  treaied  in  that  way,  although  he  had 
been  cultivating  them  several  years  when  he  viewed 
ihe  plashed  hedge  regularly  trimmed,  about  fifteen 
years  old,  that  never  had  been  suffr  red  to  rise  above 
fiv.?  or  six  feet  high,  with  an  impenetrable  body  from 
round  up,  and  covered  with  an  abundant  coat  of 
leaves,  it  satisfied  his  inquiring  mind  so  effectually— 
lie  emphatically  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  utili- 
ty of  t!',e  practice.  — (Although  I  had  often  previous- 
ly reasoned  with  him  on  the  subject)  his  judgment 
I  fnund  was  never  convinced  unuloccular  demonstra- 

in  decided  the  question — and  since  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  one  of  his  friends,  (a  farmer)  he  endeavonr- 
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ed  to  convince  him  of  the  propriety — by  saying  tiic 
question  is  forever  decided  in  my  judgment. 

As  those  little  incidents  are  so  intimateiy  connect- 
ed with  the  siihject  of  this  es3:iy,  I  could  not  in 
justice  omit  them,  and  more  espcciallj-  as  they  drop, 
ed  from  one  whose  discriminntinir  power.=  of  research, 
entitled  his  judicmcnl  to  an  elevated  rar.k  of  respect. 

His  nexi  inquiry  was  concerning  the  durntion,  or 
rather  my  opinion  of  their  continuance  in  that  desira- 
hle  condition — in  their  native  state,  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  them  barb,  half  a  century  under  my  own 
observation,  without  decay — and  from  other  sources 
of  information   from    Kurope,    three   hundred   year 


ly  interestin;;  to    the  farmers  and   planters   of 
the    states    of   South    (Jarolina    and  Georg 
Timber  yet  ahotiniis  in  the-^e  states  for  the  com- 
mon [jurpo-ies   of  fencina;  and    building.     Bu 
it  can    easily  lie  seen  that  this  abundance  will 
not   loD'j;  roritinue  under  (he  wasteful  inanau 
mciit  pursued   in    the  use  of  fencing  limber. 
f'omc  subslitute  for  worm,  or  post  anil    rail  fen- 
ces must  be  uieil,  and  t'.ie  earlier  this  substitute 
is  (k'tcruiined    upon,    the    inore   e.xpeditiuubU 
will  it  be  introduced,  and  the  less  will  our  val- 
onc  cjse  of  six  hundred— see  the   first  volume  of juablc  timber  be  vvasteil.     1  liave  made   severa'- 


the  American  Farmer.  Now  whether  the  trimming' 
will  have  any  effect  to  shorten  durablliiy,  remains  to 
be  examined — so  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  is  noth- 
injr  to  fear  on  that  account,  (although  I  have  been 
cautioned  about  summer  clipping)  I  have  seen  no  bad 
effects  from  five  or  six  years  practice,  and  the  two 
last  excessive  dry,  and  was  a  month  later  In  effecting 
the  business — this  season  they  are  remarkably  vigor- 
ous -  neither  was  the  first  of  my  plashing  done  with 
that  judgment  and  prudence  of  management,  as  the 
latter  has  been  ;  too  much  crowded  in  tlie  layers  or 
Etalkslaid  down,  consequently  a  diminution  of  vigor  in 
their  future  growth— our  late  plashing  has  been  much 
better  managed,  and  the  trimming  commenced  at  an 
earlier  period  of  growth,  as  they  gradually  enlarge 
by  cutlinga  little  higher  every  time  they  are  cut-~this 
occasions  an  advance  in  height,  a  little  every  year. 
until  they  finally  have  to  1-e  headed  down  into  the 
older  wood,  which  causes  a  little  more  labour  That 
\v%s  the  ease  with  some  of  mine  this  year,  particular- 
ly one  that  was  neglected  last  year,  and  did  not  get 
any  taken  off-  this  season  it  was  headed  as  low  as 
needful — It  causes  an  unsightly  appearance  until 
covered  by  a  new  foliage,  which  a  few  weeks  will 
furnish  by  yoimg  shoots  again. 

Like  all  other  parts  of  the  husbandman's  charge, 
the  hedge  requires  a  continued  care,  and  by  training 
and  trimming,  it  becomes  subservient  to  his  design, 
and  assumes  the  true  character  of  hedge — and  it  is 
the  f'equent  „nd  judicious  application  of  the  pruning 
knife,  thai  gives  it  that  appropriate  name 

It  is  not  the  lopping  down,  after  obtaining  an  un- 
governable height  and  cumbrous  growth,  and  leaving 
the  severed  stalks  and  branches  to  form  a  fence,  until 
a  new  growth  succeeds  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
former,  (too  prevalent  a  practice  done  in  a  slovenly 
manner)  affiirding  complete  shelter  for  pestiferous 
products,  to  rise  through  the  brush,  that  I  deem  to 
bear  the  name  of  plashing,  or  that  deserves  to  bi 
considered  is  hedging— yet  the  thorn  seems  to  be  pro 
vided  with  all  the  properties  requisite,  by  the  all 
bountiful  Creator,  to  serve  the  good  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  hedge  after  this  treatment,  by  removing  all  ex- 
traneous matter,  the  young  shoots  from  the  old 
stumps,  will  form  a  stamina  for  complete  hedge, 
by  giving  it  due  attention— and  train  with  judgment 
for  the  purpose,  as  former  ess.iys  on  this  head,  in  the 
first  vid    of  this  paper  will  more  fully  point  out 

It  may  be  set  down  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  trim 
ming  is  as  essential  to  the  having  a  good  hedge,  as 
well  as  planting,  but  it  is  evident  that  many  have 
planted,  and  ever  after  have  neglected  any  further  la- 
bour, whether  from  choice,  or  because  they  are  capa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  themselves,  as  their  appearance 
seems  to  indicate  such  a  conclusion,  I  must  leave,  but 
the  case  is,  they  will  never  have  good  hedges  with- 
out trimming. 

Mine,  as  well  as  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 
arc  now  ready  for  inspection — those  who  feel  so  much 
interest  on  tne  subject,  as  to  give  themselves  the  trou- 
ble to  examine  for  themselves,  may  from  occular 
evidence,  settle  the  question  in  their  own  way— by 
seeing  them- 

C.\LEB   KIUK. 
Jirand^ivine,  Delaivave. 

To  the  E/titor  vf  lui'    imiricvn  Farmer. 
MKDGINGIN  GEORGFA. 
The  subject  of  hedging  will  soon  become  ve- 


fHijrts  to  propagate  the  red,  and  black  and 
knotted  thorns,  vcrj' commonly  called  the  red, 
and  parsley  hav;s,  but  without  any  success. 
I  have,  failed  in  nn  entfeavour  to  preserve  with 
in  proper  spice,  and  to  "ive  proper  consistence 
to  locust  hedges.  The  sword  palmetto,  some 
times  called  the  bayonet  bush,  or  royal  pal- 
metto allbrds  a  very  suflicienf,  hut  perhaps  a 
very  dangerous  article  for  hedging.  The  beau- 
ty of  the  plant  is  very  considerable,  it  bears 
an  extraordinary  number  of  seeds — but  from 
these,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  plants  ; 
yet  the  plant  itself  is  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and  will  tluuiisli  if  laid  upon  the  ground  with- 
out roots.  'I'he  object  rif  this  communication, 
is  to  invite  from  some  of  your  correspondents, 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  most  expeditious 
manner  of  propagating  this  valuable  hedging 
plant. 

Respectfully,  your  friend, 

DAVID  P.    HILLHOUSE. 
inikes  County,  Geo.  IS'Sl. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE     AMERICAN         ARMER 

MARKS  OK  GOOD  COWS,  &c. 

Vear  Sir, 

You  gave  us  a  modern  description  of  a  good 
cow,  in  one  of  your  late  papers — I  now  send 
you  one  from  farmer  Vir^iil.  You  may  mark 
the  dilVerence,  but  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  milk  breed,  and  the  yoke  breed,  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  atlvantage,  are  incompatible  in 
the  same  amimal,  and  we  may  say  the  same  of 
ihe  beefbrecd. 

"  The  mother-cow  must  wear  a  lowering  look. 
Sour-headed,  strongly  necked,   to  bear  the  yoke. 
Her  double  dewlap,  from  her  chiU  descends  ; 
And  at  her  thighs  the  pond'rous  burthen  ends. 
Long  are  her  sides,  and  large  ;  her  limbs  are  great ; 
Hough  are  her  ears,  and  broad  her  horny  feet 
Her  colour  shining  black,  but  flecked  with  white  j 
She  tosses  from  the  yoke— provokes  the  fight  ; 
She  rises  in  her  gait,  is  free  from  fears. 
And  in  her  face  a  bull's  resemblance  bears  ; 
Her  ample  forehead  with  a  star  is  crown'd  ; 
.^nd  with  her  length  of  tail  she  sweeps  the  ground." 

P.  S. — My  own  observations  on  good  cows, 
lead  me  to  the  following  marks.  Incurved 
horns,  a  countenance  rather  serious,  a  clean 
hoiiy  face,  a  neat  neck,  a  capacious  bodv  ei- 
ther in  length,  dcptli  and  rotundity,  a  bag  ex- 
tendiniif  along  the  bellv,  wide  and  large,  leafs 
not  crowded,  red  or  hrindle,  hair  on  a  dark 
hide,  a  voracious  and  indiscriminate  eati'r  ol 
ill  foods,  and  iiidustriuus  whilst  on  a  thin  pas- 
ture, seldom  laving  down,  'liiese  last  trails  are 
very  important. 

If  it  does  not  mske  my  postscript  too  long, 
you  might   insert  Cameiariub's  description  ol 


the  qualities  ad-oired  by  the  ancieni-i  i  i  a 
horse.  The  hretst  broad,  the  hips  round,  and 
the  mane  long,  Ihe  countenance  fierce  and 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  linn,  the  nose 
-'milar  in  fnnn  to  that  of  a  sheep — the  head, 
■egs  and  skin,  of  a  deer.  The  throat  and 
ueck  of  the  same  form  with  these  parts  of  a 
wolf— the  ear  and  tail,  of  a  fox. 

A  COUNIRYMAN. 

We  have  improved  in  many  departinents  of  luis- 
baiiilry  since  the  days  of  "  farmer  Virgil,"  ami  it 
would  be  strange  if  we  had  not  improved  our  know- 
ledge and  breed  of  cows.  We  doubt  if  one  of  Virgil's 
cows,  with  her  soiir-head  I  great  limbs  !  rough  ears! 
bull  face  i  &.c.  would  take  a  premium  at  our  next  Cat- 
tie  Show.  EDITOU. 

ECOAOjTvljFl^UEr. 

Persons  who  bum  wood  may  make  a  great 
saving  by  pouring  water  on  the  ashes  in  the 
morning,  and  mixing  them  when  wet,  as  vou 
would  mortar,  then  shaping  to  the  size  of  a  log 
— make  the  fire  on  the  top,  so  that  the  ashes 
may  answer  for  a  back  log.  The  ashes  will 
burn  and  throw  out  an  intense  heat. 

'I'hose  who  burn  roal  may  save  one  third  by 
(he  following  easy  means  :  Let  the  coal  ashes 
which  are  usually  thrown  into  the  dustbin,  be 
preserved  in  a  corner  of  the  coal  hole,  and  make 
the  servant  add  to  them,  from  the  coal  heap,  an 
equal  part  of  the  small  coal  or  slack,  which  is 
too  small  to  be  retained  in  the  grate,  and  pour 
a  small  quantity  of  water  on  the  mixture. — 
SVhen  you  itiake  up  your  fire,  place  a  few  large 
coals  in  front,  and  throiv  so  le  of  this  mixture 
behind — it  saves  the  trouble  of  sifting  the  ashes, 
ives  a  warm  and  pleasant  fire,  and  a  very 
small  part  only  will   remain  unburnt. 

Those  who  burn  coal  may  adopt  another 
method.  In  managing;  the  fires  during  the  day, 
first  lay  on  a  shovel  of  the  ashes  from  under  the 
rate,  then  a  few  coals,  more  ashes,  and  after- 
wards a  few  more  coals,  and  thus  proceed  until 
the  grate  is  properly  filled,  placing  a  few  large 
coals  in  front.  If  will  be  lound  that  ashes  re- 
am thf  heat  better  than  coals  alone — you  will 
lave  less  smoke,  a  pleasant  fire,  and  a  very  lit- 
tle waste  left  at  night 

Ihe  contents  of  the  common  snuffers  may  be 
used  as  tinder  for  lighting  matches,  &,c. 

The  following  ready  mode  of  mending  cracks 
in  stoves,  pipes,  and  iron  ovens,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  connected  with  the  economy  of  fuel. 
The  crack  may  be  closed  in  a  moment  with  a 
compo.iition  of  wood  nshes  and  common  salt, 
mad"  up  into  paste,  with  a  little  water,  and 
ply>tered  over  t!ie  -rack.  The  good  eftect  is 
equally  certain,  whether  the  stove  &c.  be  cold 
or  hot. 

ECONOMIC  US. 

For  the  ^^inerican  Fanner. 

MANURE. 

Mr.  Skin.ner, 

Of  all  the  crops  which  a  farmer  raises,  the 
crop  of  the  farm  yard  is  of  the  most  impartaiice. 
If  I  had  plenty  of  manure,  I  should  better  know 
the  value  of  a  good  plough,  and  might  then  ea- 
ily  find  a  profitable  crop — whereas,  on  a  poor 
fiuui,  what  is  tlie  use  of  a  plough  that  two  hor- 
ses may  easily  draw  eight  or   ten  inches  deep> 
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wlicu  vmi  dar.'  not  loiii:!)  halt' tli 
less  iivlf  (I,  voii  ur<>  ii!)l(>  r,)  live  witliout  tlie  prn 
(luce  of  vmir  far-iii  for  live  or  six  vi-ais — am! 
wliat  is  till"  u^e  of  ti'llini;  us  of  rout  cjnps.  ol 
which  we  may  raise  from'  four  to  eiu;ht  hundred 
busliels  to  the  aoe  on  airound  ca.^ahle  of  pro- 
ducitiu;  forty  or*  fifty  bushels  of  coin,  when  you 
have  not  :\n  acre  o  i  thi-  farm  that,  with  all  the 
manure  you  raise,  \yill  produce  twenty-live 
bushels.  Soiiie  of  vour  correspondents  pas.s 
the  word  manure,  when  they  have  occasion  to 
urite  it,  as  perhaps  they  do  the  thiiia; — hold 
their  breath  and  speed  on — they  pass  it  as  if  it 
was  not  to  he  incre.iscii  or  diininished  hy  the  at- 
tention or  ne2;lect  of  the  farmer.  I  wisii  some 
of  vour  ciirrespondL'iits  would  leave  their  opin- 
ions about  the  dill'irence  of  implements,  in 
which  there  is  no  ditlerence — s^ve,  in  preju- 
dice, and  give  some  details  res|)cctin;;  the  man- 
agement and  application  of  farmyard  manure 
^^Vhen  I  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  these  opin- 
ions, I  shall  read  (he  olhers.  Many  firmers  ol 
poor  farms  would  be  ^lad  to  have  the  following 
questions  answered  minutely  : — 

How  many  loads  (cubic  yards)  of  loni^  ma- 
nure may  be  expecteil,  by  the  best  possible  at- 
tention, from  each  heaii  of  grown  cattle,  in  the 
or<ipr  generally  kept  on  a  farm,  regularly  con- 
fined, except  ijuriug  the  [vrass  season,  and  then 
at  night  r  What  number  of  hogs  will  make  as 
much  manure  as  a  common  co;v  .''  VV  hat  is  the 
best  possible  attention  ?  And  what  propoiiion 
per  centum,  will  the  rotted  bear  to  the  coarse, 
or  unrotted  manure  ."" 

A  YOUNG  FARMER. 


iepth,  un-|triesubjfct,  that  permips  itougit  not  to  be  omit- 
i:>'d  111  this  detail.  In  the  year  1815,  my  crof 
of  com  was  laid  wnste  and  literally  destroyi-il 
iiy  what  is  here  denominated  the  rlcli-ivonn— 
its  ravages  commenced  with  the  coming  up  ol 
tiie  corn,  and  continued  as  long  as  there  remain- 
ed a  plant  to  operate  on,  and  I  persisted  in  re- 
planting and  plastering  until  harvest.  This 
ivunn  IS  essentially  diiierent  in  its  externa' 
fmm  and  colour  from  the  cut-worm,  it  being  a 
short,  thick,  white  animal  with  a  black,  or  dark 
coloured  head.  I'his  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  my  corn  has  received  injury  from  any 
species  of  worm,  since  the  adoption  of  my  pre- 
sent systi!:!!  of  rotation — the  same  field  is  now 
in  corn,  and  promises  remarkably  well  being 
wholly  untouched  by  the  worm. 

Mr.  Minor  is  of  opinion  that  '•  none  but 
strong  lands  will  sustain  a  course  which  then 
throws  the  three  grain  crops  together  in  suc- 
cession." I  am  certain  that  mine  have  not  de- 
teriorated by  its  prosecution  for  twelve  years, 
<luring  which  time  too,  I  have  grazed  consider- 
ably and  been  culpably  negligent  of  all  kinds 
of  manure  except  plaster.  Your  land  is  in 
Corn  only  once  in  six  years,  in  wheat  twice,  and 
the  balance  of  time  in  clover.  One  admirable 
tendency  of  the  foregoing  system  is  the  sup- 
pression, if  not  extirpation  of  blue  grass,  an 
adversary  more  troublesome  and  potent  than 
almost  any  other  encountered  in  the  operations 
ol  husbandry. 


THE  CUT  IVOHM; 

IT    MAT    DE    BASISIIliD    FHOM    OUR    FIELDS     II T    A  OIVES 

COCUSE  OF  CROPS. 

TO    THE  EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

fV:  eat  land,  June  21,  1821. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Minor's  letter  which 
I  have  this  inoinent  observed  in  the  12th  N 
the  American  Fanner,  reijucstinii-  inforina;ion 
on  the  subject  of  the  cul-iform,  (that  formida- 
ble enemy  to  the  corn  crop)  I  feel  it  incuinii-'iif 
upon  me  to  furnish  the  following  facts — 

Until  the  year  1309,  I  had  frequently  sus- 
tained, in  common  with  my  neighiiours,  very- 
great  injury  from  the  ravages  of  the  cut-worm 
— at  that  time  1  commenced  a  regular  six  field 
rotation  of  crops,  in  the  following  order — 
wheat  ;  corn  ;  fallow  ;  wheat  ;  clover  ;  clover  : 
which  seems  to  be  the  system  intended  to  be 
adopted  by  Mr.  Minor  in  his  contemplated 
change  of  rotation.  Since  this  plan  has  been 
in  operation  on  my  farm,  I  have  never  once 
been  assailed  by  the  cut-worm,  while  they  con 
tinued  to  desolate  contiguous  fields  with  tlie 
most  destructive  and  ruinous  etVect.  So  far 
then  as  the  experience  of  twelve  years  may  be 
considered  as  a  sullicient  test,  [  am  warranted  in 
recommending  with  confidence,  the  above  sys- 
tem as  an  effectual  preventive  of  the  momen- 
tous evil  so  justly  deprecated,  and  forcibly  de- 
picted by  Mr.  Minor.  There  is  a  circumstance 
however,  which  has  occurred,  which,  though 
not  strictly  comprehended  by  the  terms  of  the 
enquiry  which  1  have  deemed  it  my  duty  tu 
ajiswer,  yet  seems  so  intimately  connected  witn 


With  esteem  and  respect, 
I  remain  Dear  Sir, 
Your's  truly, 

HENRY  S.  TURNER. 

Extnict  of  a  Letter  from  Jtlaj.  T.  Emory. 

"The  Committee  who  awarded  a  premium  for  my 
Hull  Calf,  has  not  exactly  quoted  my  description  of 
his  blood,  as  left  with  you  previous  to  the  sliosv.     He 

larg^ely  in  the  Iris/i,  imported  by  O'Djnnell,  and 
o'  one-fourth  in  tlie  breed  owned  by  Cov.  Wright,  iin 
ported  many  years  ago  by  Cuurt  k  Co.  Annapolis — and 
which,  from  their  characteristics  and  appearance,  very 
niiicli  resemble  the  lloldeniess.  The  error,  which 
.iruse  no  doubt  from  inadvertance,  consists  in  speak- 
ing positive  of  the  Molderness  cross.  This  Calf,  at 
16J  months  old,  was  weighed  hy  your  nei.^^libour 
Huoic,  al  his  hay-scales,  and  weighed  UTi  lbs." 


tent  ion  to  this  point  is  becoming  more  and 
n\ore  neco^^ary  every  day,  for  the  precious 
tietais  are  vanishing  so  rapidly  from  among  us, 
to  pay  European  debts,  and  to  buy  European 
..nd  Indian  superfluities,  that  in  a  short  tima 
inless  we  alter  imr  conduct,  a  dollar  or  aa 
■agle,  will  be  as  rare  as  during  the  American 
var.  A  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Griflilh,  (Slater) 
i'liiladelphia,  will  meet  attention,  and  the  cost 
vif  a  slate  roof,  may  from  him  be  accurately  as- 
certained.* 1  would  advise  your  correspon- 
dent in  preference,  to  come  to  Philadelphia,  in 
order  to  see  the  slate  roofs  that  have  been  put 
on  many  houses  and  public  buildings.     J.   M. 

*  For  such  an  estimate,  we  would  feel  ourselves  on 
behalf  of  our  patrons,  graatly  indebted  to  whoever 
would  obligingly  furnish  it  for  publication.  Fhe  slate 
roof  is  no  doubt  more  durable  than  tin  would  be,  and 
we  would  hope  that  its  first  cost  may  be  cheaper  ; 
anil  if  this  he  t lie  ease,  as  the  article  abounds,  and  is 
easily  worked,  we  think  that  the  fact  need  only  to  be 
known,  in  order  to  guarantee  its  more  general  use, 
and  that  too  by  our  southern  friends.  But  if  we  were  to 
ad'ipt,  and  felt  disposed  to  push  the  argument  of  our 
respected  correspondent  home  upon  this  portion  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  we  might  feel  ourselves  constrain- 
ed to  advise  the  most  of  them  to  use  shingles  or 
straw.  Upon  the  modes  of  thatching  we  may  offer  a 
few  remarks  at  an  early  day,  which  we  believe  would 
be  useful  to  those  who  prefer,or  who  are  compelled, Ip 
make  such  roofs.  EUITUK. 


FOR    THE    AMEUIOAN     FARMER. 
REMARKS 

On  Tin,  Slate,  Shingle  and  Thatched  Itonfi. 

In  No.  4,  of  the  American  Farmer,  a  corres- 
pondent from  Mulilleburg,  inquires  respectin" 
the  cost  of  a  tin  roof.  1  cannot  give  the  infor- 
mation, but  1  can  tell  him  what  will  form  a  much 
oetter  roof,  and  in  the  end,  I  apprehend  be  a 
cheap  as  tin.  I  mean  slates,  wliich  are  now  al 
ways  ussil  in  this  city,  by  those  who  are  desir- 
ous of  guarding  against  the  danger  of  fire  from 
external  causes.  Slate,  moreover,  is  an  article 
of  home  production  ;  tin  is  not,  and  notwitli- 
standingthe  disregard  with  which  gentlemen  to 
the  south  affect  to  treat  such  hints^it  neverthe- 
less is  true,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  one 
to  use  home  products,  in  preference  to  foreign 
manufactures  and  foreign  articles  generally.  At- 


Communicated  for  the  Telescope. 

GoLu.MBiA,  S.  C.  June  18, 
Mr.  Cline, 

Sir, — I  received  a  few  days  since,  the  follow- 

^  method  of  destroying  weevils  in  flour, 
wheat,  rice,  and  other  grains,  either  in  the  barn 
or  in  barrels,  of  preventing  or  curing  the  rust 
in  wheat  or  in  cotton,  which  the  writer  says 
positively  is  owing  to  small  in!,ects  ;  and  also  for 
destroying  rats  in  barns,  granaries  and  else- 
where. 

This  was  sent  to  ine  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Curators  of  the  S.  Carolina  Agricultur- 
al Society,  by  Mr.  Jas.  M'Laiii,  of  York  district, 
South  Carolina,  and  he  very  liberally  allows 
me  to  publish  it  as  often  and  in  any  manner  I 
please. 

Mr.  M'Lain  says,  that  the  rust  in  wheat  is 
occasioned  by  small  yellow  worms,  to  be  found 
mostly  in  the  hollow  of  the  stock  between  the 
top  joint  and  the  head  ;  they  are  so  very  small 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  rust  in  cotton  is  caused  by  multitudes  of 
insects  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 

I  am  well  aware  that  sulphur  has  been  fre- 
quently recommended  for  the  above  purposes  } 
but  whether  it  has  had  a  full  trial  is  doubtful, 
particularly  in  the  manner  and  time  of  using  it 
as  directed  by  Mr-  M'Lain,  viz,:  by  making 
matches  of  the  brimstone  or  sulphur,  and  stick- 
ing them  alter  being  lighted,  in  the  field  infect- 
ed by  the  insects  between  daij-Ught  and  suii-rise 
.►hen  the  air  is  still  and  the  dew  on  the  plants, 
t'his  being  done  for  three  successive  mornings 
-vill  destroy  the  insects,  and  restore  the  wheat 
and  cotton  to  perfect  health  and  vigour.  Now  it 
I-,  very  possible  that  the  smoke  of  tiie  brimstone 
iipregnating  tlie  dew  on  the  plants  may  have  a 
iiler  effect  than  if  used  under  other  circumstaa' 
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One  pound  of  brimstone  is  sufficient  for  ten 
acres  each  morning  nf  wheat  or  cotton. 

To  preserve  wheat,  rice  or  other  grains,  and 
flour  in  barrels  from  weevils  and  worms,  wet  the 
inside  of  the  barrel  and  turn  it  down  over  a 
burning  match:  letitstand  about  ten  minutes, 
take  it  off  and  put  in  your  wheat,  rice,  flour,  &c. 
immediately'. 

To  preserve  corn,  &c.  in  cribs  and  granaries 
from  rats,  weevils,  &c.  dig  holes  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  a  match  of  the  sulphur  of  brim- 
stone and  let  it  stay  about  thirty  minutes. 

When  we  consider  the  enormos  ravages  and 
the  great  destruction  caused  to  farmers,  cotton 
and  rice  planters,  merchants  and  others,  by  in- 
sects and  rats,  it  excites  surprise  that  certain 
means  of  destroying  them  have  not  yet  been 
found  out,  or  very  fully  and  repeatedly  tried. 
Should  the  sulphur,  used  according  to  Mr.  Jas. 
M'Lain's  method,  prove  eflectual,  his  name  de- 
serves to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with  the 
higliest  honor  and  praise  for  the  liberal  and  dis- 
interested manner  in  which  he  made  the  com- 
munication. 

I  am,  respectfully, 

iSir,  Your's  &c. 

N.  HERBEMONT. 


CHEROKEE  ROSE. 

CoLCMBii,  (S.  C.)  June  5tb,  1821. 
John  S.  Skinner,  est]. 

Dear  Sib— On  lookincf  yesterday  over  the  second 
volume  of  your  very  useful  paper,  the  "American  Far- 
mer,"' which  I  have  received  a  few  days  since,  I  noticed 
the  paper  of  the  2nd  of  June,  1820,  a  communica- 
tion signed  Charles  P.  Rowand,  (riving  an  account  of 
a  "New  and  beautiful  species  of  Hedge."  I  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Howand's  hedges;  but  I  have  heard  of  them, 
and  1  know  that  the  plant  it  is  made  of,  is  most  in- 
valuable for  this  purpose  The  common  name  is  "Non- 
descript," also  "Cherokee  Kose,"  and  its  botanical 
name  is  "Rosa  Loevigato,"  not  "Rosa  Multiflora,"  as 
Air.  R.  has  siitrgested.  It  is  a  native  of  the  state  of 
tieorgia.  I  can  send  you  a  few  of  the  hips  of  it  if 
you  wi.?h.  The  raisinjj  it  from  the  seed  may  be  an 
advantage  to  the  accustoming  it  to  your  climate-  The 
"Rosa  Muliiflora"  would,  no  doubt,  make  a  beautiful 
hedge  ;  but  its  thorns  being  mucli  smaller  than  those 
of  the  other,  it  could  not,  so  efi'ectually,  answer  the 
desired  object.  If  this  error  has  not  yet  been  cor- 
rected, it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  do  so  It  is 
much  to  be  wished,  that  the  real  botanical  name; 
when  they  can  be  found  out,  be  always  used  in  publi- 
cations relative  to  plants  recommended,  or  mentioned 

for  agricultural,  medical  or  other  useful   purposes 

The  want  of  such  a  name  has  caused  many  disappoint- 
ments and  discussions  with  regard  to  the  Italian  "Lu- 
pinella."  Whereas,  if  it  had  been  mentioned  by  its 
botanical  name  "  Hedysarum  Onobrichis,"  any  per- 
son, by  referring  to  a  botanical  book,  could  have 
learned  that  it  is  the  Saint-foin. 

The  use  of  common  or  vulgar  names,  lead  some 
times  into  errors  that  may  be  fatal ;  for  the  same 
plants  in  different  countries,  op  sections  of  the  same 
countries,  are  known  by  different  names,  and  it  very 
frequently  happens,  that  a  nama  is  applied  to  a  plant 
here,  which,  in  another  place  is  given  to  one,  dilfenng 
in  every  respect.  1  remember  a  very  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  mistake  of  this  kind  ;  a  young  physician 
of  this  state,  who  had  taken  his  degrees  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  had  attended  the  late  Dr.  Barton's  course 
of  botany,  speaking  of  th»  medical  virtues  of  many 
of  aur  native  plants,  spoke,  after  Ur.  Barton,  in  hii,'h 
praise  of  the  root  of  the  "Podophillum  peltatuni," 
called  in  Virginia  and  elsewlere,  by  the  name  of 
May-apple,  as  a  good  substitute  for  jalopor  ipecacu- 
anha, I  do  not    recollect  which.      In  the  course  of 


his  practice  he  had  occasion  to  use  this  medicine  when 
;ould  not  be  procured,  took  the  root  of  a  plant 
known  in  this  state  also  by  the  n.ame  of  May-apple,  the 
"Passifiora  coerulea,"  whirh  is  very  common,  and  a 
very  troublesome  weed  in  our  gardens  and  lields ;  bui 
is  a  totally  difl'erent  pbnt.  If  the  root  of  the  Passi- 
fiora had  the  desired  effect,  it  must  be  attributed  to 
a  very  uncommon  chance,  and  it  is  as  probable,  that 
in  other  mistakes  of  this  kind,  plants  of  a  very  poison- 
ous nature  might  be  used.  Also,  when  a  patient  is 
n  pressing  need  of  an  active  medicine,  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  inert  dose  might  be  attended  with  serious 
consequences. 

I  kn.nv  that  every  farmer  cannot  be  a  botanist ;  but 
I  think  he  might  be  accustomed  by  degrees  to  botanl 
cal  names,  having  them  frequently,  or  occasionalh 
under  his  eyes. 

if  you  think  any  good  can  arise  from  the  publica'ion 
of  this,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it ;  if  not  destro 
I  am  very  respectfully,  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  ser^.Tit. 

N.  HERBEMONT. 


GROUND  BONES  AND  OYS  I'ER  SHELLS 

Used  as  Mauvrk. 
To  the  Editor  'if  the  Jlmerican  Farmer. 
Georice  Town,  1  Ith  June.  1821. 
I  observe  in   your  "  Firmer"  of  the  8(.h, 
correspondent  wishes   to  be  informed,  whether 
any  experiments  have  been  rniide  in    Grinding 
Oyster  Shells  to  be  used  as  a  '.lanure,  instead  of 
burning  tliem    into   lime. — Some    years    ago, 
I   remember  a   gentleman  telling  of  a  field  of 
corn  he  had,  and  that  it  had  been  in  corn  every 
year  for  a  number  of  years — that  the  field  was 
directly  on  the  bay,  where    there  had  been  an 
Indian  town,  perhaps  before  tlie  settlement  of 
Virginia — that  the  whole   field  appeared  like  a 
bed  of  oyster  shells — some  rotting,  some  not. 
nd    many   crumbled    to  pieces — that   after  a 
smart  shower,  where  it  had  been  ploughed,  you 
could  see  nothing  but  shells  and  parts  of  shells, 
and  that  he  thought  that  the  more  it  was  culti- 
vated, the  better  it  was. — I  had  heard  of  bones 
kewise  being  used  as  a  manure. 
I  had,  therefore,  determined  to  make  the  ex- 
periment,  below  stated — A  tanner's  mill  near 
me  had  been  idle  for  a  year,  or  more — it  had 
a  stone  floor,  and  iron  coggs  to  a  heavy  wheel  o! 
the  old    fashioned    form.— I    collected    all  the 
bones  I  could,  end  ground   them  as  fine  as  I 
could — and  about  forty  bushels  of  oyster  shells 
— they  were  as  small  as  a  quarter  of  a   dollar 
none  larger,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  very  fine. 

In  1817, 1  spread  the  bones,  about  30  bushe 
over  the  tenth  part  of  an  acre,  and  40  bushels 
of  ground  oyster  shells  over  the  same  quantity 
of  ground,  and  manured  as  much  more — The 
rest  of  the  ground  was  not  manured — it  was  a 
small  lot  in  good  heart.  That  part  manured 
with  dung,  was  by  far  the  best  corn — that  with 
bones,  next  best,  but  very  little  better  than  the 
shell  manured  land,  which  was  no  better  than 
the  other  part  of  the  lot.  In  1818,  it  was  in  oats 
and  clover — the  quantity  of  the  oats  1  forget,  but 
the  clover  failed.  In  1819  it  was  in  corn  again, 
without  any  more  shells,  bones  9rnianure--it  was 
ploughed  and  harrowed  twice  eacii  time  before 
it  was  plastered,  and  worked  fiv«  times,  after- 
wards; the  part  manured  with  bones,  shells  and 
stable  manure,  were  all  equal  anJ  very  fine, 
perhaps  *t  the  rate  of  8  or  9  barrels  per  acre, 
when  the  other  was  ab(mt  5  barrels.  In  1830 
it  was  in  oats  and  clover — this  spring  I  ma- 
nured tiie  whole  (except  what  had  been  manar- 


ed  before)  with  the  (lung,  bone*  and  siieils,  jritli 
stable  manure — the   clover   is   now  very  fine 
but  really    the  parts  whicli  were  manured  with 
stable   manure,  bones  and  shells   in   IS  17,  are 
by  far   the  best  covered    vvitii  clover — and  my 
impressions  are,   that    when  the   same  field  is 
worked  aga'n,  that  tlie  part  manured  with  shells 
■'.nil  bones,  will  be  better,  as  the    operation  of 
the  plough  will  detach   sundry   parts,  now  in- 
active from  the  bones  and  shells,  and  bring  them 
into  oneratioD. 


imii  •i?'^3imiBiBc 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    JULY    6,    1821. 


A  great  number  of  articles,  various  and  valuable 
in  their  nature,  have  accumulated  on  our  files. 

In  our  aext  we  shsll  present  the  remaining  part  of 
.Mr-  Poineroy's  essay  on  flax  husbandry — Mr.  Law's 
address  to  the  Agricultural  Society  in  Prince  Geor.^e's 
County— Some  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  Agricultural  Societies  of  Virginia;  and  proba- 
bly a  gT:iphical  description  of  the  beautiful  estate  of 
W.  S.  esq.  on  the  road  from  Winchester  to  Stauntoi, 
With  an  account  of  its  products,  management,  &c. 
Also  a  letter  from.  1  humas  Marshall,  esq.  of  Oakhill, 
Virginia,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Minor,  on  the  subject  of  the 
cut  worm — and  as  many  others  as  we  can  find  room 
for. 

The  ease  with  which  agricultural  correspondence 
may  be  maintained,  through  a  common  medium,  such 
as  this  journal,  between  gentlemen  who  could  not 
otherwise  interchange  experience,  is  happily  exempli- 
fied in  this  number. 

A  few  weeks  since  a  gentleman  in  Orange  county, 
Virginia,  takes  occasion  to  deprecate  the  r.ivages  of 
the  cut  worm,  and  to  throw  out  some  reflections  and 
enquiries,  as  to  the  most  practicable  means  of  extir- 
pating it — as  soon  as  the  course  of  the  mails  would 
have  conveyed  a  private  letter,  he  is  promptly  ;md 
courteously  answer  d,  without  any  aflTectation  of  diffi- 
dence, by  gentlemen  in  difti;rent  and  distant  parts  of 
the  state. 

It  were  needless  to  dwell  on  the  laudable  disposi- 
tions evinced  in  thus  frankly  interchanging  opinions. 
The  proiitable  tendency  of  such  a  temper  amongst  in- 
telligent agriculturists,  is  self  evident,  and  we  are  hap- 
py in  the  honor  of  having  alforded  the  means  of  indulg- 
ing It,  as  we  are  sure  it  will  be  attended  with  lasting 
benefit  to  tlie  country. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  g4  37^ — Whiskey  from 
do.  23  cts.  exclusive  of  barrel — Hay,  per  ton,  gl/ 
—Straw,  do.  7  a  gS— Wheat,  White,  85  a  90  cents- 
Red,  do.  f;2  a  b4— Corn,  40a  41,  brisk  sales — Oats, 
27  a  30— Rye,  40— Cod  fish,  per  quintal,  wholesale, 
%3,  retail  do.  554 — New-England  Beans  per  bushel, 
Si  12^— ditto  Peas,  7o  cents — Plaster  in  stone  S^  per 
ton— do,  ground,  gl  35  per  barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel, 
S8  per  ton— New-Orleans  sugar,  %9  to  12  50— Mus- 
covado, do.  £9  a  12— American  White  Lead,  §12  50 
— Ground  do.  13  a  14— Linseed  Oil,  75  cents— Feath- 
ers, 40  a  45  cents — Potatoes,  per  bushel,  6ii  a  75 
ci-nts— Sh.ad,  new,  §6— Herrings,  §3  a  553  25,  declin- 
ing — Fine  Salt,  55  cents  per  bushel — Ground  Alliim  do 
6  5  a  60— St  Ubes,  60— Cadiz,  50  a  55— Turks  Island, 
7^— Live  Cattle,  ^5  a  5  50— Beef,  8  to  10  cents— 
H.MT1S.  10    a  12  cents— Middlings,  ID  cents— Butter, 

25     cents— Peas    50     cents     per     bushel Eggs, 

12i  cents— Cheese  8  a  10  cents  per  pound — Tar  gl  53 
—Turpentine,  1  87*  a  2 — Pitch  2A— Rosin,  common, 
Slf,  bright  do.  §3  per  barrel— Varnish,  25  cents- 
Spirits  Turpentine,  33  rents  per  gallon— Cotton, 
(good  Upland)  14  a  15  cents  ;  very  dull— Rice  3  a  3i 
cents-  Ship  and  Flooring  Plank,  S-5  a  27— shingles, 
best  Gi  a  §7,  commcn,  S3  to  4i  per  M. 

Maryland  Tobacco— Common  erop,  Jo  a  3  50,  plen 
tv— Fine  red,  g5  a  10,  scarce— Fine  Yellow,  glSa  20 
very  scarce. 

No  sales  Virginia  Tobacco. 


A31ERICAN    FARMER.  ■ 


•*  O  fortunatos  ?nmiiitn  sua  *i  bona  nori7it 
**  .y^rjco/fls." Viur.. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


ADDRESS 

To  the  S^ricuUural  Society  in  Prince  George': 
Bt  T.  Liw,  Esa.— THKin  Vice-Prssidest. 

I  BEonET  that  my  apprehension  of  the  fall  of  our 
great  staple,  tobacco,  has  been  realised,  and  that 
the  prices  of  all  agricultural  productions  have  so 
declined,  that  we  meet  under  much  discouragement. 
The  object  of  our  Society,  to  benefit  by  augmenting 
production,  I  foresaw  could  not  he  attained,  unless 
we  were  enabled  to  cause  by  profitable  returns  for 
crops,  good  irrigation,  good  barns,  good  stables, 
good  implements  of  husbandry,  Stc.  From  the  mo- 
ment our  circulating  medium  was  reduced  from 
110,000,000,  to  45,000,000,  it  was  evident  to  my 
mind,  that  farmers  would,  inevitably,  become  great 
sufferers  ;  1  have,  therefore,  latterly  deemed  it  my 
duty,  to  dwell  upon  the  means  to  restore  the  middle 
class  to  prosperity,  upon  which  we  depend  for  con- 
sumption. 

The  long  war  in  Europe,  which  commenced  in 
1792,  prevented  us  from  discerning  our  erroneous  m- 
ternal  policy — nor  untd  we  were  involved  in  hostili- 
ties did  we  discover,  that  by  the  increase  of  our 
paper  circulating  medium,  though  of  a  bad  quality, 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  manufactures,  we 
advanced  with  most  rapid  strides,  notwithstanding 
armies  and  navies  causing  great  destruction,  with- 
out any  production,  and  notwithstanding  devastation 
by  invaders,  both  of  which  may  be  computed  ai 
40,000,000  of  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  unpleasant 
to  hear  us  reciprocate  congratulations  at  the  pros- 
pect of  another  war  in  Europe :  ought  we  to  rely 
upon  the  calamities  of  other  nations  ?  Can  the  dis 
tresses  of  our  fellow  creatures  produce  any  but  a 
temporary  suspension  of  our  embarrassments  ?  Ought 
we  not  rather  to  adopt  some  permanent  system,  to 
render  us  independent  of  the  casualties  and  caprices 
of  other  nations,  and  for  the  exchange  of  our  indigen- 
ous productions  for  those  of  other  climes,  that  su- 
perabundance may  be  useful  to  all .'  As  brothers,  as 
moral  beings,  and  as  christians  we  ought  all  to  wish 
for  universal  peace,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  amity. 

The  fundamental  error  in  our  financial  system  is, 
that  we  rely  principally  for  a  revenue  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  manufactures,  the  purchase  of 
which  whithdraws  from  us  the  money  required  to 
keep  our  own  citizens  productively  emploj'ed.  Strange 
inconsistency  ' — the  nation  is  to  be  impoverished  as 
the  treasury  is  enriched  !  Internal  taxes  have  this 
superiority  over  duties — 1st.  the  government  is  in- 
duced to  make  the  people  rich— 2d.  the  money  re- 
mains in  the  country,  and  is  thrown  again  into  circu- 
lation ;  but,  when  foreigners  draw  oflT  the  blood  of 
the  social  system,  industry  is  paralysed  and  inevita- 
ble decline  ensues. 

Cotton  has  fallen  fi-om  24  to  12  cents^say  that  the 
cost  of  producing  ani.iunts  to  9  cents  ;  the  cultivator, 
at  the  first  price,  gained  15  cents  per  pound  ;  and,  at 
the  latter  price,  only  three  '. — think  what  a  lameiiable 
change,  from  1500  to  300  ! — and  consider,  that  cotton 
may  fall  still  lower.  The  price  of  wheat  is  reduced  from 
two  dollars,  to  below  seventy  cents  — the  former  price 
gave  a  profit  uf  more  than  a  dollar— the  latter  price 
causes  a  loss,  unless  the  soil  be  very  productive,  and 
the  season  very  favorable:  my  estimates  may  not  be 
very  exact,  but  are  sufficiently  so  to  cause  serious  tm 
easiness  ;  and,  1  should  hope,  calm  deliberation  for  a 
remedy. 

if  Congress  had  created  a  uniform  national  cur- 
rency, as  suggested  by  our  late  President,  Mr.  Madi. 
son,  (whose  wisdom  and  worth  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged,) and,  if  it   had   subscribed  to   canals. 


roads  and  bridges,  and  other  improvements;  that  cur- 
rency, thus  thrown  into  circulation,  would  have  re- 
verted to  the  treasury  for  land,  &c.  It  has  pained 
me,  to  see  the  price  of  the  public  land  lowered  to 
Si-  23,  and  claims  relinquished,  for  land  sold,  amount- 
ing to  22,000,000,  and  the  sales  cancelled,  and  a  loan 
created,  and  injurious  retrenchments  made — all  of 
which  might  have  been  avoided,  but  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  circulating  medium  above  mentioned.* 

During  the  war  we  saw  canals,  roads,  bridges,  fac- 
tories, mills,  and  a  variety  of  improvements  made  by 
individual  subscriptions,  because  money  supplied  the 
means.  Think  how  a  five  dollar  note  passes  through  five 
person's  hands  perhaps  in  a  day,  and  repeats  its  vivify- 
ing operation"  three  hundred  days  in  the  year — money, 
whilst  kept,  is  unprofitable,  and  therefore  is  rapidly 
converted  into  some  productive  capital. 

Two  enligiitened  practical  surveyors,  (one  of  whom 
was  lately  a  distinguished  senator  from  Pennsylvania,) 
have  shewn,  that  a  canal  communication  may  be  com- 
pleted from  the  navii;able  water  of  the  Potomac,  to 
Cumberland,  for  2,500,000  dollars— and,  to  prove 
their  sincerity,  they  engaged  to  accomplish  this  im- 
portant undertaking  for  that  sum.  Their  estimates 
of  saving  by  conveyance  of  products,  and  of  increas- 
ed production,  would  make  the  national  gain  33  per 
cent.  Consider  also  the  advantages  of  this  commu- 
nication with  the  interior,  should  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  be  blockaded  by  an  enemy— I  mention 
this  canal  particularly,  because  connected  with  our 
own  state,  and  two  neighboring  ones.  This  govern- 
ment has  resources  enough,  without  borrowing,  to 
cause  immediately,  by  a  good  policy,  four  or  five  such 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  our  grain,  coal, 
lime,  iron,  slate,  &c.— and  for  the  saving  of  men, 
horses,  waggons,  and  time.  Public  works  are  per- 
manent memorials  of  the  existence  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment ;  and  benefit,  for  ages,  the  farmer  as  well  as 
all  other  classes.  Mr.  Monroe,  our  judicious  and 
upright  chief  magistrate,  recommended,  in  one  of 
his  first  communications,  the  raising  of  the  price  of 
our  public  lands.  The  nation  possesses  400  millions 
of  acres— but,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  I 
will  admit  only  200  millions;  these  at  four  dollars, 
would  amount  to  800,000,000  of  dollars,  and  mig:ht, 
with   ease,  be   converted  into  income,  yielding  im- 

Our  population  now  increases  above  300,000  each 
year — suppose  the  old  states  to  retain  one  half,  and 
that  the  remaining  150,000  go  to  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories, where  government  land  is  to  be  sold,  and 
that  10,000  of  these  purchase  each  100  acres  of  land  ; 
the  amount  of  acres  sold  will  be  1,000,000.  which,  at 
four  dollars  will  amount  to  -  -  -  §4.000,000 
Suppose  the  inhabitants  now  in  the  states 

purchase  the  same  quantity,  -         -         -    4,000,000 
Suppose,  lastly,  that  men  of  fortune  in  the 
eastern   slates   purchase  for   their  sons 

one  fourth  as  much 1,000,000 

And  European  emigrants,  ...       500,000 


This  would  amount  to  -  -  -  -  §9,500,000 
Let  the  sales  of  the  last  five  or  six  years  be  advert- 
ed to— but,  if  this  calculation  be  even  deemed  exces- 
sive, let  it  be  considered  how  rapidly  the  population 
increases,  and  how  very  soon  it  will  be  far  below  real- 
ity, should  there  be  only  money  to  purchase  with  — 
Were  there  a  sufficiency  of  money,  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  raise  four  dollars  per  acre,  as  during  the  pre- 
sent scarcity  §1.  25  -land  also  becomes  annually  more 
valuable,  as  less  remains  every  year  to  be  occupied- 
few  consider,  that  in  a  century  our  population  will 
have  increased  ten-fold  ;  and  that  unless  this  popula- 
tion have  money  to  buy  with,  they  must  overflow  the 
territories  as  squatters. 


provenients  similar  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and 
canals  in  England,  whilst  the  nation  would  )/e  also 
benefiting.  When  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  money, 
if  property  he  secured  by  good  laws,  every  kind  of 
improvement  will  be  introduced,  and  the  middle 
class  will  increase — consumers  will  pay  retailers — 
retailers  will  pay  wholesale  dealers— and  the  whole- 
sale dealers  will  pay  manufacturers— and,  all  these 
will  pay  the  land  holder  for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  hides, 
tallow,  &c.  This  nation,  in  a  century,  will  have  a 
popuLation  of  100,000,000— -.vi.'.nce  is  the  requisite 
specie  to  come,  if  we  injudiciously  adhere  to  a  specie 
basis  ?— how  also  are  we  to  command  it,  and  how 
are  we  to  retain  it .'  It  has  grieved  me,  to  find  my 
predictions  realised,  that  the  government  would  be 
compelled  to  borrow^  money,  even  for  its  very  limited 
expenditures.  Without  money,  importers  giving  bonds 
for  duties  cannot  liquidate  them — without  money 
lands  cannot  be  paid  for.  I  pretended  not  to  superior 
sagacity,  when  I  quoted  the  old  Roman  axiom  "Ev 
nihilo  nihil  ft."  To  avoid  tedious  details,  permit 
me  to  recommend  to  your  perusal  Essays  under  the 
signature  of  Guatamosin,  "The  Farmers  and  Planters 
Friend," — fuUof  strong  facts,  and  profound  deductions. 
I  have  termed  bank  notes  a  bad  currency,  because 
the  borrowers  relying  upon  a  lasting  accommodation, 
were  ruined,  when  called  upon,  after  60  days,  for 
curtailments,  before  their  enterprises  could  enable 
them  to  reap  any  benefit :  prior  to  the  multiplication 
of  banks,  loans  were  made  on  bonds  and  mortgages, 
and  the  lenders  were  glad  to  continue  them,  if  inter- 
est were  punctually  paid,  and,  the  same  mode  would 
be  renewed,  if  the  government's  national  notes  were 
always  kept  in  circulation. 

It  is  said  that  specie  is  in  plenty,  although 
bills  upon  England  are  at  eight  per  cent — this 
strange  phenomenon  I  have  investigated,  and  find, 
that  the  temporary  influx  of  specie  is  from  Eu- 
rope, to  pay  for  our  stocks — but,  that  a  reflux  is 
commenced,  and  will  increase  as  the  importation  of 
goods  IS  augmented,  to  take  back  our  specie  -thus, 
as  the  ijoveriiment  creates  stocks,  they  are  exported, 
and  our  debts,  to  foreigners,  increase.  A  new  class 
has  lately  appeared  of  money  deah  rs  and  exchange 
brokers,  who  make  a  constant  fluctuation  of  gold 
and  silver.  How  different  would  have  been  our  situ- 
ation, if  the  Congress,  after  our  war,  had  created  a 
national  currency — the  rate  of  interest  would  have 
betn  so  lowered,  and  the  stocks  would  have  so  risen, 
that  they  would  have  been  retained  at  home — 
and  the  middle  class  might  have  been  producing 
100,000,000  of  dollars  per  annum  more  than  they  now 
do—and  their  consumption  would  have  made  agricul- 
urists  comfortable,  if  not  rich.  Few  persons  coll- 
ider how  ten  manufacturers  may  support  ninety 
other  persons,  supplying  the  manufacturer  and  them- 
selves by  mutual  interchange.  Money  not  only  pro- 
duces material,  but  intellectual  riches.  Authors, 
painters,  engravers,  paper  m.ikers,  printers,  book- 
sellers, &c.  are  all  supported  by  money  ;  and  by  post 
letters  are  conveyed,  to 

"Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul."* 

•  It  grieves  me  to  learn,  that  the  Post-Office  Reve- 
nue declines,  notwithstanding  increased  population.  - 
li  the  establishment  be  reduced  to  make  expendi- 
ture balance  income,  think  what  a  diminution  of 
plea.sure  by  the  relinquishment  of  intelligent  and  af- 
r(;ctionate  communications,  of  newspaper'*  giving 
amusement  and  instruction.  Our  Post-Office  es- 
t.iblishment  was  heretofore  our  boast,  jo.ntly  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press— if  the  number  of  news- 
papers and  of  letters  sent  diminish,  there  cannot  be 
a  stronger  proof  of  impoverishment,  and  of  decline 
into  an  ignorant,  comfortless  rude  state  of  society. 
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In  sliort,  civilization,  security,  and  all  social 
enjoyments,  are  produced  by  money,  which  is  as  ne- 
cessary for  useful  occupation,  as  water  to  circumvolve 
the  wheels  of  machinery.  Take  away  the  circulating 
medium,  and  society  must  retrograde  to  the  semi- 
barbarous  state  of  barter. 

The  arguments  which  the  petitioners  for  the  remis- 
sion of  the  22,000,000  of  dollars,  from  the  purchasers 
of  public  lands,  so  successfully  used,  ni:iy  be  urged, 
with  equal  truth,  by  almost  every  land  holder  of  the 
old  states.  Their  people  have  been  seduced  away  by 
the  temptation  of  low  priced  lands— thus  hands 
fcecome  scarce  and  dear,  and  our  lands  fall  in  value, 
and  our  manufacturers  are  forced  away  by  the  want  of 
money. 

The  scenes  of  misery  around  us  damp  our  ener 
gies,  and  impair  our  hi  alth— if  we  walk  llie  streets  of 
the  city,  the  auctioneer's  discordant  bell  annoutjces 
the  sacrifice  of  some  wretches'  property  If  we  visit 
the  court  house  we  are  saddened,  by  being  informed 
of  the  mulliplication  of  suits,  and  of  crinim:<l  cases; 
if  we  repair  to  Congress  hall,  we  are  humiliated  by 
debates  about  defalcation  of  revenue,  or  about  ruinous 
retrenchments— or  about  loans— or  about  leniission  of 
debts  due  to  the  nation.  I  assert,  that  all  these  pain- 
ful  circumstances  are  solely  attributable  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  our  currency— permit  me,  in  corroboration 
ot  n^y  reasoning,  to  call  your  attention  to  a  most  im- 
portant fact 

Un  the  3d  of  July,  I8K),  a  guinea  in  England  was 
Worth  ^1  7s  8|d— and  on  that  day  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
lani  notes,  in  ciroulation,  amounted  to  i£2J!,314,8yO 
sterling— on  the  same  day  next  year,  guineas  fell  to 
.#1  2s  4j'a.  although  the  Bank  notes  had  increased  to 
S9,392,9d0.  The  increase  of  paper  money  enabled 
m..nufaclurer9  to  employ  more  haoils,  and  to  e.xport 
more  goods  to  the  continent  uf  Europe,  and  to  bring 
back  prrcious  metals  Had  the  parlianunt,  under  a 
mistaken  idea,  that  the  quantity  of  paper  had  driven 
away  the  specie,  and  become  depreciated,  ordered  its 
d  minutioH,  indasiry  would  have  been  paralysed,  and 
a  dreadful  shock  would  have  been  felt  throughout 
the  wonderful  island.  Contrast  this  conduct  with 
our  precipitate  order  to  resume  specie  payments,  and 
the  two  results  :  they  ought  to  make  a  d.  ep  impression 
on  our  political  economists.  1  could  produce  other 
facts,  correspond mg  with  these— for  the  same  causes, 
caeteris  pariiius  will  always  produce  the  same  effects: 
the  laws  of  God  never  fluctuate. 

We  have  not  sufiered  by  drought,  by  pestilence,  or 
by  civil  war,  or  by  despotism,  or  by  burthensome 
taxes -yet  we  are  all  impoverished,  except  a  few 
stockholders  and  money  lenders.  It  is  esultingly 
announced,  that  one  of  our  new  states  has  increased 
in  one  year  from  30,000  to  140,000— how  is  this 
occasioned  but  by  emigration  from  old  states?  We 
boast  of  new  states,  created  almost  every  Congress — 
Is  it  beneficial  to  the  nation,  to  scatter  our  population 
over  an  extensive  continent,  and  to  drive  our  citizens 
from  their  vicinity  to  seaports,  into  the  interior,  a 
thousand  miles  from  a  mark  t.'  E  gl.nd  md  Scotland, 
not  larger  than  Virginia,  comain  a  population  ex- 
ceeding all  ours,  spread  ov  r  the  United  States  — I5y 
machinery  its  inhauitants  obtain  work ;  equal,  it  is 
estimated,  to  one  hundred  million  of  hands  In 
our  young  country,  whatever  saves  labor  is  more  par- 
ticularly desii-able.  .Manufactures  are  capable  of 
more  subdivision  of  labor,  and  of  more  mechanism, 
and  of  more  aid  by  water,  steam,  &C.  than  agncul 
ture.*     Although  that  -nation  must  consist   princi- 

*  The  VVaUham  manufactory,  near  'Boston,  emplo. 
300  persons,  and  makes  l,2o0,00o  vards  of  cloth— 
which,  it  estimated  at  20  cents  per  yrd,  amounts  to 
2oa,000  dollars  :  from  this  the  price  of  freight,  an.i 
of  the  raw  material,  must  be  d.  ducted,  and  the  re 
niainde-  continues  m  the  town  and  neighboriiood.- 
If  this  Cotton  had  been  manuficiured' abroad,  an.i 
returned  to  us  for  sale,  Oie  balance  against  us  mu.st 
have  been  paid  for  by  specie  or  stocks— "Ab  uno 
disce  omnes."  Can  we,  by  the  latter  mode,  ever 
oinain  accumulations  of  capitals  ?  may  we  n  ,t  be 
obliged  rather  to  pi  dge  our  .  ro|,s  I.efore  h  n,\  to 
pay  old  debts,  and  to  receive  a  small  advance  iust  to 
relieve  our  necessities  ? 


pally  of  a  few  land  holders,  and  numerous  vassal;, 
whi(;h  is  merely  agricultural,  yet  there  is  a  sect 
nmongst  us  adverse  to  manufactures— nay,  siicii  is 
their  antipathy  to  them,  that  tliey  write  against  rye 
coffee,  by  the  same  reasoning  they  would  di«Buadt 
us  from  distilling  our  rye  into  whiskey.  I  have  read 
in  a  newspaper,  that  shirts  are  now  made  by  ma- 
chinery, with  rufSes  complete.  Ought  we  to  prefer 
these,  not  to  save  our  wives  and  daughters  from  trou- 
ble, but  to  promote  commerce  ?  I  put  this  question 
seriously,  because  I  have  witnessed  a  preference  of 
foreign  articles,  to  those  made  at  home,  because  it 
enabled  foreigners  to  buy  our  staple. 

To  any  one  who  would  rather  be  supplied  by 
goods  from  a  foreign  state,  than  from  o.ie  of  our  own 
states,  I  say  "utter  not  the  anti-fraternal,  anti-patri- 
otic, and  anti-self-interest  sentiment ;  the  increase  and 
■uccess  of  our  fellow  citizens,  strengtliens  I's  by 
numbers,  and  by  resources — they  coii'.ribute  to  our 
revenue,  and  to  our  enjoyments — they  repel  invasion, 
and  are  ready  to  suppress  insurrection.  Can  we 
benefit,  by  driving  h.ick  to  Europe  20,000  industrious 
intelligent,  and  useful  m.en,  v;ho  annually  sought  an 
asylum  here,  and  who  came  to  augment  our  intelli- 
gence, wealth,  and  ccmforts  ? — are  you  yourself  en- 
riched during  the  last  sii  years  .'  Go,  re-peruse  the 
valedictory  uddreJs  of  our  Washington,  and  niagnan 
imously  disciird  local  bias,  and  farmers'  prejiidices- 
remeir.ber  that  tru^  charity  begins  at  home,  and  that 
inlancy  requires  nursing  and  cherishi:ig.  The  agri- 
cultural  state  is  only  one  step  beyond  the  hunting, 
piscatoi-ial,  or  pastoral;  the  nianufactural  is  essential 
for  civilization  and  happiness  suspect  not  folly  ana 
baseness  in  those  who  differ  in  opinion  with  you,  or 
tliat  the  representatives  of  the  people  would  p:.s3 
laws  injurious  to  the  general  weSfare— protection  so- 
licited is  not  a  monopoly  ;  for  all  may  avail  them- 
selv-s  of  it."*  In  two  or  three  essays  of  the  Gu.u- 
dian,  a  pardoaable  objection  to  manufactures,  by 
unenlightened  farmers,  which  then  existed,  was  ably 
I'efuted ;  and  the  writer,  to  confirm  his  retsi  niiig, 
K'ivcs  the  following  anecdote  :  Louis  the  XlVlh,  on 
expressing  his  surprise,  that  the  Dutch  could  re- 
s:«t  such  superior  numbers  ;  his  miniotsr  replied — 
"Sire,  you  have  driven  away  your  protestant  manu- 
facturers, by  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  your  culti-va- 
tors  are  p>  niiyless,  and  cannot  pay  contributions  for 
troops,  tents,  arms,  ammunition,  &c."  Th?.t  farmers 
should  be  ignorant  and  short-sighted  a  century  ago, 
is  not  wonderful,  but,  that  such  a  prejudice  to  the 
middle  class,  wliich  consumes  what  the  soil  produces, 
shoiild  now  appear,  is  most  pitiable — Great  suflienng 
must  plead  my  apology  for  these  remarks. 

•Very  few  persons  calculate  the  superior  advantages 
of  a  large  capital,  which  enables  the  possessor  to 
undersell  those  commencing  with  smsll  capitals.— 
Say  that  A.  had  200,000  dollars,  in  buildings  and  pur- 
chases  of  his  own ;  and  that  B.  has  50,000  employed 
on  loan— and  that  each,  by  his  sales,  obtains  12  per 
cent. 

A's  account  will  stand  thus — 
ItecciVKd  profit  on  sales  on  200,000,  -         .      g24,G00 
Deduct  family  expences,         ....       2,000 


g2j,:,'C0 


Kemains  to  increase  capital,  • 

B's  account — 
Pfdfit  on  sales  on  50,000,  .         .         .         8^,000 

Uednct  interest,  -         -         ,         .         •     3,000 
Eamily  expences,        •        .        .         .         1,000 

4,000 

Balance  to  pay  off  debt,     -        .        .  §2,000 

Suppose  large  capitalists  chuse  to  content  them- 
selvs  With  three  per  cent,  those  with  interior  capi- 
tals must  be  undersold.  The  large  capitalist  can 
j!so  afford  to  give  credit.  If  two  nations  starlid 
With  equal  means,  equal  laws,  equal  population,  and 
qiial  climates,  the  expensi-  of  freight,  &c.  would  be 
ufiicitnt  protection  of  mantifnctures— but  I  am  ron- 
vmced,  fr.im  historical  fac.s,  and  from  reasonm,: 
t  at  sincc  Miodtrn  inventions,  protection  from  foreign 
competition  ought  to  be  given  in  certain  cases. 


My  disposition  leads  me  to  rejoice  with  those  that 
rejoice— and,  at  this  season,  when  all  nature  smiles, 
and  hope  ought  to  predominate,  I  should  have  been 
glad  10  find  cheerful  countenances,  and  to  have  joined 
in  congratulations  on  the  prospect  of  abundant  har- 
vests—but, of  what  benefit  are  they,  vi'hen  we  can 
scarcel}  find  a  sale  on  any  terms  .' 

It  would  lake  up  too  much  lime  were  I  to  explain 
the  numerous  errors  into  which  mankind  have  been 
led  by  infiuential  writers. — The  ancients  deemed  the 
mechanic  arts  and  commerce  disgraceful,  and  Aris- 
totle recommends  the  exclusion  of  merchants  and 
tradesmen  from  the  rank  ot  citizens — amongst  the 
moderns,  several  system-mongers  have  arisen  in  poli- 
tical economy.  In  I'rance,  a  preftreiice  to  agncul- 
ture  long  prevailed,  iiilrouuced  by  one  Quesnay,  and 
the  most  able  Hien  sided  M  iih  liim,  under  ilic  deno- 
mination of  economists.  Alter  this  arose  the  mercan- 
tile system,  with  the  view  of  bringing  ihc  precious 
metals  into  a  country,  by  the  balance  of  trade  ;  hence 
voyages  to  discover  gukl  and  silver  colonies.  Sic. — 
tins  indeed  is  only  a  branch  of  the  geiiLial  delusion 
which  induced  men  to  imagine  that  Wcaiiii  only  con- 
sisted ot  the  precious  metals.— Adam  hnuth  first 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  internui  indus- 
liy.  We  now  are  beginning  to  understand  iliat  all 
useful  occupations  produce  wealth,  and  We  now  are 
beginninj4  to  understand  that  the  bMuu  ol  a  well  es- 
tablislied  free  government,  which  preserves  good 
tailh,  has  an  exch.ini;caile  value,  and  that  the  pro- 
missory note  of  liiat  Government,  convertioie  at  the 
option  of  the  holder  into  a  bond,  and  receivable  by 
a  government  in  all  payments  to  it,  at  >he  rate  at 
which  It  was  issued,  has  a  similar  exchangeable  value 
— and  v.'e  are  now  beginning  to  distinguish  between 
the  intrinsic  and  interior  value  of  gold  unJ  silver  in 
ingots,  to  that  given  to  them  by  government  as  coin  ; 
the  former  having  a  tiuctuaiing  value,  compared  with 
the  fixed  and  stamped  value.-  On  this  copious  sub- 
jcct  1  may  during  this  summer,  deliver  my  observa- 
tions at  large  to  the  public. — 1  have  here  very  briefly 
adverted  to  the  necessity  of  promoting  all  descriptions 
of  productive  industry.* — When  all  are  encouraged, 
self-interest  v/ill  make  individuals  prefer  the  inost 
profitable  occupations,    and  thus  dearness  from  scar- 

'  The  Waltbam  Factory,  near  Boston,  used  in  1819, 
1400  Dales  of  cotton,  containing  3300  lbs.  each — or 
420,000  lbs.  and  made  l,2ju,000  yards  of  cloth,  with 
300  hands,  260  of  which  were  females.  The  profit 
of  the  owners,  it  is  said,  exceeded  twenty  per  cent — 
the  cloth,  if  valued  at  twenty  cents,  amounted  to 
S250,000.  Suppose  lOOO  such  established  through- 
out ilie  United  Slates,  the  produce  would  amount  to 
S25o,OO0,000  It  may  be  argued,  that  labour  would 
rise — but  on  the  other  hand  superior  skill,  superior 
tools,  and  low  interest,  would,  in  a  great  degree,  if 
not  totally,  compensate  for  that ;  the  owners  more- 
over would  be  content  with  eight  or  ten  per  cent, 
profit,  if  interest  were  reduced  to  four  or  five  per 
cent.  Competition  is  always  beneficial  by  lowering 
prices.  Think  how  this  creation  in  the  United  Stales 
would  employ  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
various  ways— wlien  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  money  lo 
set  men  to  work,  those  well  paid  have  a  variety  of 
wants,  and  consume  more  in  every  way.  The  farmer 
produces  the  materials,  whether  cotton,  wool  leather, 
horn,  dyes,  iifc— and  feeds  the  workmen  who  convert 
materials  into  use— surely  it  is  most  desirab;e  to 
see  industrious  producers  well  supported,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  comforts  of  life.  How  contracted  is  the 
view  of  that  farmer,  who  argues  that  all  citizens  now 
eat,  and  as  mouths  will  not  be  multiplied,  what  bene- 
fit can  accrue  by  increasing  manufactures  !  I  blush, 
to  find  that  such  short-sighted  beings  publish  such 
sentiments:  the  prosperity  of  farmers  in  any  country, 
I'.ay  be  calculated  by  the  quantum  of  the  middle 
class,  compared  with  that  of  cultivators.  Wars,  and 
newly  discovered  products,  may  give  «  temporary  par- 
tial benefit ;  but  permanent  prosperity  must  depend 
upori  having  a  circulating  medium  not  tiuctu.ting, 
causing  a  fixed  low  rate  of  interest,  and  encourag  ng 
all  kinds  of  improvements  throughout  the  country — a 
plenty  of  able  consumers,  able  and  near  markets, 
must  make  farmers  wealthy. 
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city  «•  11  pr.iilvice  clif;'.pness  by  alnnuliincii  ; — llms  «i 
sball  loarn  the  all  wise  Ijcnovolent  l:av  of  the  Creatoi 
an<l  llulerofthe  Univei-sij  that  the  iodividiial's  interest 
anil  the  gcnrnil  interest,  are  one. — The  landholder 
need  not  apprehend  desertion  of  the  soil — there  i 
natural  preference  to  rural  enjoyments  and  territorial 
independence.  The  merchant,  the  inanufactiirer,  the 
soldier,  the  sailor,  in  short  persons  of  all  profc.i.?iti 
wish  to  retreat  in  llie  decline  of  life,  to  an  estate 
What  a  theme  is  before  me!  bui  I  must  refrain.  In  Ma- 
ryland we  onlyw.int  the  middle  class  to  makeiarriers 
happy  and  prosperous  ;  we  have  numerous  rivers  and 
streams,  and  a  variety  of  advantages — yet,  i)ut  for 
Baltimore,  which  has  risen  by  commerce,  our  popula- 
tion would  have  declined.  If  e.xports  diminish,  Wf 
shall  be  poor  indeed.  We  ouglit  to  produce  our  cwi^ 
silk  and  our  own  wines,  oil,  opium,  .-.nd  evt- ry  othi  i- 
article  cnng^enial  with  our  various  soils  and  ciimatis 
— but  above  all  things,  we  ought  to  increase  the  ni.d 
die  class— to  it  we  owe  our  freedom,  our  civiliration 
and  all  that  is  desirable.— The  employment  of  w.  nu  i. 
and  of  children  in  niandf,>ctures,  as  the  Kdingbuigli 
Reviewers  observe,  increases  marriageb  in  GreaL  Bri- 
tain, and  augmented  population  too  fast  Thank 
Heaven,  we  do  not  require  schemes  to  discourage  con- 
nubial luippiness.  We  have  a  vast  expanse  or  ricn 
territory.  We  have  the  knowledge  of  the  old  work! 
(which  was  slowly,  expensivel}  and  difficultly  acquir- 
ed) to  apply  at  once  to  our  new  world. 

Our    present  distresses  may  produce  a  system  per- 
manently beiaficiai,  as  the  torrents  and  convulsions  oi 
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hy  the  fly,  or  hue-  i  huve  triej  many  tliinji> 
for  flteir  destriirtion— the  most  efficacious  i? 
snull".  or  trash  tolucco  finely  pnun'eil  and  sown 
whilst  tlie  ilew  is  on  tiie  plant — thisentirel\ 
destroys  or  causes  the  fly  to  leave  thi-  hed,  and 
being  a  powerful  manure,  adds  to  the  vigour  of 
the  plant.  If  this  is  not  generally  known,  it  is 
worthy  of  publicity. 

I  am  sir,  your's,  &c. 


IVest  FriendKhif,  May  2),  1821. 


E.  S. 


From  thi;  Jllassu  husetts  .Ig-ricnltural  Journal. 

KS.^VYS  ON  FL.^VX  HU.S|5.\NDRY  — %  6' 

ff  Pnmerfiu,  Esq.  first  Vici'-rvesident  nf 
the  Massachusetts  Sociffy,  for  promoting  ag- 
riculture, 

ESSAY  Til. 
Weedinj;  is  considered  in  Riirnpe,  and  by 
2;ood  husbandmen  in  this  country,  as  necessary 
Ui  secure  a  eood  crop  of"  flar,  vliich  is  a  very 
tender  plant  when  youn^,  and  more  easily 
checVrcd  in  its  procress  by  we"ds  tlian  anv  oth- 
er. It  is  not  supposed  to  be  iujured  by  the  clo- 
ver and  grass  sown  wi'Ii  it ;  on  the  contrary  the 


nature    frequently    discover    mines  and  otlier  hidden  J*''f«!'-<''t /"J'rjscr.s  think  them  beneHcial,  by  pro- 
treasures— that  our  miseries  may  have  that  effect,   is  tectine;  tfie  tender  roolsfrom  droi:<;ht  and  keep- 
consummation  devoutly    to    be   vished.'— The  i;,^  the  weeds  under  iliem.     It  should  be  care- 


idea  of  saving  for  posterity  was  first  mlroduci  u 
by  money ;  thus  we  are  indebted  to  iiiinie, 
for  the  encrease  of  capitals,  the  accumulation  ot 
which  constitutes  national  wealth.  To  money  we 
are  indebted  tbr  our  inventions. —  Every  age  has  pro 
duced  men  of  genius,  but  they  wanted  encourage- 
ment, and  could  not  transmit  their  discoveries  as  a 
legacy  to  future  generations — and  knowledge  w;'s 
buried  with  them.  If  there  be  a  man  who  hates  the 
comfortable  enjoyments  of  a  good  house,  o."  good 
food,  of  good  furniture,  of  a  good  library,  and  of  gooil 
cloathing,  and  of  a  yood  garden,  let  him  discourage 
what  he  terms  luxuries.  I  like  to  see  every  thing 
rising  around  me  ;  I  wish  to  promote  improvements 
and  to  make  experiments,  and  to  have  money  to  sub- 
scribe to  public  works,  and  money  to  lend  and  to 
giveaway — poverty  causes  misery  and  crime.— Luxu 
ry  and  extravagances  so  much  exclaimed  against, 
will  never  injuriously  increase,  but  under  a  corrupt 
government — I  su»pect  not  the  representatives  of  our 
free  people  of  profusion,  but  rather  fear  the  extreme 
of  parsimony  to  please  popular  prejudices — that  they 
will  attend  to  tiie  landed  interest,  if  we  farmers  state 
our  situation  and  sentiments,  cannot  be  doubted — our 
apathy  hitherto  has  surprised  me.  On  the  best  inch- 
nation^,  and  on  the  wisdom  of  Congress  I  rely. 

I  will  not  apologise  for  this  apparent  deviation 
from  our  agricultural  pursuits  ;  for  if  strictly  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  found  that  my  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivator's  interest.  The  Father  of  All  in 
bis  bounty,  so  amply  requites  the  industry  of  tlie 
cultivator,  that  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  his  pro 
duce  can  maintain  him — the  remainder  is  given  lu 
support  others,  creating  other  things  to  gratify  his 
wants  bv  exchange — whether  for  corporeal  or  mental 
enjoyment. 

My  neglect  on  this  occasion  of  agricultural  infor- 
malioi)  cannot  be  regretted,  as  our  fresident  has 
such  superior  theoretical  and  practical  knowkdsfe  : 
indeed,  it  was  my  imention  on  th.s  account,  to  have 
avoided  ail  ■  omniunic.iti  ms  at  this  meetng,  but  1  am 
anxious    to  behol  i  pro^periiy  once  more. 

Zeal  for  the  public  good  resistless  sways. 
My  heart  still  dictates  and  my  hand  obeys. 

THOVIAS  LAW. 

TOB.\C(  ()  F!,Y. 

The  tobacco  plants  in  ti.is  vicmitv,  during 
the  past  dry  weatiier,   have  been  much  injured 


fully  wed  when  the  plants  are  three  or  four  in- 
ches hi^b  ;   they  ate  not  then  injured  by  the  la- 
bourer going  barefooted  over  them. 
CIIOICK  OF  .SKiOl). 

Th?t  of  tlie  last  years  growth  should  be  ob- 
tained if  possilile.  The  usual  marks  of  good 
seed  are,  that  it  be  plump,  oily  and  heavy,  of  a 
brieht  brown  color,  sinking  readily  in  water, 
and  when  thrown  into  the  fire  to  crackle  and 
feinre  quick.  A  very  simpla  method  of  tri.TJ  is 
to  sprinkle  it  thin  between  two  pieces  of  wet  pa- 
per, which  plunge  in  a  hot-bed  or  dunghill,  and 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  proportion 
that  will  vegetate  can  he  discerned,  which 
should  be  ascortained  in  order  to  rep-ulate  the 
QUANTITY  TO  BE  EOV.  N. 

On  this  head  no  particular  directions  can  be 
given,  as  it  depends  on  the  various  cjualities  of 
s.iil,  goodness  of  seed,  5cc.  'ihe  rule  for  seed- 
ing small  grains  is  reversed  ;  flax  requiring  to 
be  sown  thickest  on  rich  soil,  as  not  mora  than 
one  stalk  is  wanted  from  a  plant.  In  England 
and  Scotland,  never  less  than  tv/o,  or  more  than 
three  bushels  to  the  acre  is  sown.  Tuo  and  an 
half  is  the  most  usti-,1  portion.  In  Flanders 
and  Ireland  seldom  less  than  three  bushels  are 
sown,  except  when  seed  is  an  otiject.  Thick 
5ipwing  is  to  obtain  fiiie  flax.  In  this  country 
it  will  be  important,  at  present,  to  sow  at  such  .i 
rate  as  will  insure  ijood  crois  of  each  :  and  ex- 
perience only  can  determine  the  exact  point. 

If  sown  very  thin,  too  uuiny  lateral  branches 
will  be  thrown  out  ;  each  producing  a  boil,  or 
pod  aflbrding  more  seed,  but  shorter  and  infen 
or  flax.  If  sown  too  t'lick,  the  plants  will  draw 
up  weak,  with  a  single  boll  on  a  plant,  and. 
subject  as  our  climate  is,  to  heavy  showers  and 
thunder  gusts,  vi-ry  liable  to  lodge:  one  of  the 
greatest  danoers  a  flax  crop  has  to  encounter 
I'he  coinitiissiuiiers  for  promoting  flax  culture 
in  Scotland,  consi  lered  it  as  pracliealde,  ami 
^trongly  recommended  th't  the  system  should 
be  so  conducted,  as  to  obtain  good  flax  and  good |  m^ufactory  of  implemenis'irtlW'city  X'uli'tm^^^^ 


seed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  so  viev»<-d  in  Ire- 
land, among  the.  more  extensive  cultivators, 
except  when  wantnd  fcr  fine  linni,  cnmbricic. 
Inn- 1,  &;c.  Dr.  Deanc,  in  (he  "  New  Ungi.md 
F.irmer,"  a  work  of  grout  m?rit  published  some 
ihirty  years  since,  when  flax  cu'ture  was 
niore  attended  to  than  at  present,  recommends 
.'rom  six  to  seven  pecks-  It  is  probable  that 
■s'.v  pecks  is  the  le;ist,  :ind  tivo  bushels  the  ex- 
tent that  should  he  sown  to  obtain  the  most  pro- 
fitable results,  till  the  demand  for  seed  is  con- 
siderably lessened. (I  i) 

SOWING. 
The  seed  should  begot  in  as  early  as  it  is 
nossihie  to  prepare  the  ground,  Dr.  Deaiie  ob- 
serves that  a  slight  frost  after  the  plants  are  up 
will  not  injure  them.  For  no  crop  is  it  more 
important  that  the  seed  should  be  equally  dis- 
triliuted.  Fortunately  what  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  is  now  attained.  A  machine  for 
sowing  small  seeds  broad  cast,  with  perfect  reg- 
ula^rity,  great  expedition,  and  in  any  desiretl 
quantity,  has  lately  been  invented,  and  performs 
to  great  saUsfaction.(I2) 

PULLING. 
This  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  besins  to  fall,  and  the  stalks  shew  a 
bright  yellow  color,  and  when  the  bolls  are 
turned  a  little  brown.  The  seed  will  continue 
to  ripen  i.fterwanls.  When  the  flax  is  lodged 
it  should  be  pulled  immediately,  in  am/  sta^e  of 
its  grouth,  (ir  it  will  be  entirely  lost ;  great 
cire  is  requisite  in  sorting  the  dillerent  lengths 
and  keeping  them  separate  till  after  the  flax 
IS  hackled  or  much  waste  will  ensue  in  that  pro- 
cess. 

SAVING  SEED. 
As  soon  as  the  flax  is  dry  enough  to  put  un- 
der cover,  the  bolls  should  be  rippled,  as  it  is 
termed.  A  comb  resembling  the  head  of  a  rake 
but  with  teeth  longer  and  nearer  together, 
nade  of  hickory  or  oak,  is  fastened  upon  a 
hlocic,  and  the  flax  taken  in  parcels  no  larger 
than  the  hands  can  firmly  grasp,  is  drawn 
throug!),  and  the  bolls  rippled  otl— attention  to 
sorting  at  the  same  time  should  be  continued. 
Tlie  bolls  are  to  be  riddled  and  winnowed  iin- 
metliately  ;  spread  thin  on  a  clean  <]oor  or  on 
sheets  in  the  sun,  and  when  sufficiently  dry  and 
beginning  to  open,  threshed.  By  this  methiul 
the  fuul  seeds  are  completely  separated  with 
little  trouble,  and  good  clean  seed  is  ready  for 
an  early  market,  often  the  best,  without  the 
US3  of  expensive  machinery  to  make  it  so. — 
Here  the  operations  of  the  farmer  ought  to 
end !     The    pkouess    cf  piiepakation    being 

(11)  The  demand  for  liiiseeiloit  must  increase  with 
the  population  for  some  time  to  come,  as  there  appear 
no  iadicat.e.ns  that  the  pbopie  wUl  forsake  tlieir 
houscholii  deities,  cLiruoAiios  and  paint,  'till  the  soil 
is  much  more  denuded  of  its  timber  ;  even  in  those 
districts  v.'liere  the  roads  and  helds  are  encumbered 
with  suitable  materials  for  permanent,  c/isaper,  and 
more  elegant  buildings. 

(12)  Dennett's  Machine  for  sowing  broad  cast,  a 
description  and  dn.w.ng  of  which  is  s'l^en  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Hhiladtlo'hii  .\trr.c  iltural  Soci  ty,  vol.  4, 

nd  Am.  {•"arnier  vol  2,  wiih  ample  testimony  of  its 
isefulness.  It  IS  pushed  forward  by  a  man  like  a  wheel 
barrow,  and  will  sow  more  than  one  acre  in  an  hour, 
iniM.;.ededby  wuhI  op  l.g:t  rain.  They  arc  forsaleat 
larrison  and  Earl's  R  pository  for  Agncu.  oral  Im- 
plements in  the  r.ty  of  V.  York,  and  Robt.  Sinola.r'i 
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foieign  to,  and  unconnected  with  his  other  pur- 
suits ;  and  which  has  been  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  extensive  flax  culture.  Can  there  be 
any  reason  why  the  farmer  is  to  prepare  his 
fax  more  than"  the  hides  of  his  cattle  which  he 
sends  to  the  tanner  ?  They  are  both  chemical 
processes  :  and  to  dissolve  the  glutinous  or  re- 
sinous substances  by  which  the  fibres  are  at- 
tached to  the  stem  without  impairing  their 
btrenjth,  is  perhaps  as  critical  and  requires  as 
much  care  and  judgment,  as  to  extract  the  ani- 
mal juices  from  the  hides,  and  fill  the  pores  with 
tannin!     In    sliort,  the  flax  i^rower   and   flax 


Mere  is  a  lesson  for  our  icestrn  brethren,  that!  ichatever.  An  account  of  them  may  be  found 
IS  worth  more  to  them  than  reni  mines  of  silver,  pn  the  5th  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  A2;ri- 
Clear,  so/V.  s^j.'^nnni  water  is  preferred  in  Eu-. cultural  Journal.  It  appears,  by  the  report  of 
ppe.     a"  canal,  forty  feet  long,  six  broad,  and  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  that 


four  deep,  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  the  produce 
of  an  acre  of  flax,  atone  time.  It  should  be 
formed  on  a  clay  or  some  holding  soil,  where 
the  water  from  a  spring  or  brook  can  he  con- 
ducted in  with  convenience,  the  exp;'nse  would 
not  be  great,  and  on  most  farms  suitable  site^ 
may  be  had.  May  not  boiling  or  steaming  b" 
found  the  most  advantageous  process  of  pre- 
paring  flax  ?     The    very  superior    samples  of 


preparer  and  dresser  should  be  distinct  pro-  thread  exhibited  at  Brighton  in  1818,  for  which 


fessions.  They  are  said  to  be  so  in  Flanders 
and  Holland,  and  were  extensively  so  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  farmer  sold  his  flax  on  the 
ground,  or  in  sheaves  at  his  barn  or  rick. 

The  preparation  of  flax  by  steeping  is  very 
general  in  the  great  flax  growing  countries  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  not  quite  finished  in  the  wa- 
ter. It  remains  spread  some  days  on  the  grass, 
which  is  necessary  to  render  it  soft  and  give 
that  silvery  appearance  so  desirable.  The  des- 
tructive process  of  dew  rotting,  is  most  com- 
nioidy  practised  in  this  country,  and  when  wa- 
ter is  resorted  to,  it  is  at  an  improper  season, 
and  the  process  imperfect  ;  which  is  the  cause 
of  its  being  so  harsh  and  brittle.  Perhaps  no 
pait  of  the  system  requires  such  an  allowance 
for  difference  of  climate.  In  the  humid  atmos- 
phere of  Ireland,  it  is  not  very  material  v;hen 
it  is  spread,  but  in  this  climate,  when  exposed 
to  a  July  or  August  sun,  every  drop  after  a 
shower,  becomes  a  burning  f^lass,  2^nA  literally 
scorches  the  fibres  ;  besides  such  a  highly  pu- 
trid fermentation  as  will  then  take  place  in  the 
water,  though  it  separates  the  harle  more  spee- 
dily, not  only  injures  it,  but  communicates  a 
stain  (hat  nenders  the  process  of  bleaching 
much  more  tedious  and  expensive. 

The  flax  should  not  be  put  into  the  water  till 
about  the  first  of  October,  and  remain  from  lO 
to  14.  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  and  should  be  taken  out  before  the 
fibres  will  separate  freely,  spread  on  the  grass 
when  the  frost  will  very  much  assist  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  flax  exhibit  a  gloss  and  softness, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  otherwise.  The 
following  method  of  preparing  hemp  will  apply 
with  great  force  to  the  point  under  discussion. 
During  the  late  war  an  experienced  ship-master 
in  Connecticut,  and  who  was  also  a  good  farmer, 
raised  a  crop  of  hemp — as  soon  as  it  was  dry 
enough  to  be  stowed  away,  it  was  put  under 
cover  and  remained  till  October  ;  was  then  put 
into  clear  soft  water,  till  the  fibres  would  sepa- 
rate with  some  difficulty,  when  it  was  spread  on 
the  grass  ;  the  frost  completed  the  operation, 

and   when  dry  it   was  immediately  secured 

Tiiere  was  no  putrid  fermentation  to  deterio- 
rate the  harle,  nor  was  it  mildewed  by  being 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  when  dressed,  ex 
hibited  that  fine  silver  green  hue  by  which  the 
best  Russian  hemp  is  distinguished  ;(I3)  and 
when  worked  up.  was  pronounced  by  the  rope 
Oihkers  to  be  equal  to  any  hemp  ever  imported  ! 

(13)  The  best  Riga  Itemp,  supplied  for  the  British 
Navy,  is  prepared  by  steeping ;  during  which  it  is 
shifted  three  times. 


Mrs.  Crowninshield,  of  Danvers,  received 
premium  was  spun  from  flax  prepared  by  boil- 
ing.' It  appears  by  the  "  transactions  ot  the 
Swedish  Aca<Iemy,"  that  a  method  was  practis- 
ed in  Sweden,  of  preparing  flax  to  resemble  cot- 
ton, by  boiling  it  ten  hours  in  salt  water,  spread- 
ing on  the  grass,  and  frequently  watering,  by 
which  it  becomes  soft  and  bleached.  Boiling 
or  steaming  will  not  appear  very  formidable  or 
expensive  when  we  examine  the  subject.  A 
box  twenty  feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  four 
deep,  well  constructed  with  stout  plank,  a  boiler 
from  which  a  large  tub^  extends  into,  and  com- 
municates with  the  water  in  the  box,  will  boil 
the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  a  day, 
that  is,  if  we  allow  double  the  room  to  boil  in 
that  is  required  for  steepiiij;.  A  steam  pipt' 
instead  of  the  tube,  and  having  the  top  of  the 
box  well  secured,  would  permit  the  process  of 
steaming  to  go  on.  It  is  prob;ible  that  by  either 
method,  grassing  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
soft  flax.  The  yarns  of  which  the  sailcloth  is 
made  at  Paterson,  are  all  steamed.  The  navy 
board  expressly  forbid  their  being  boiled  in  an 
alkaline  lye,  as  is  usual  in  most  manufactures 
of  linen.  Ii  is  from  this  precaution  that  their 
canvas  has  the  pliable,  oily  feeling,  which  so 
much  recommends  it.  It  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  by  boiling  or  steaming  much  time 
and  expense  will  be  saved  in  bleaching. 

We  arrive  at  the  final  process,  dressing,  and 
in  this  our  climate  gives  a  decided  advantage 
over  Ireland,  Flanders,  or  the  north  of  Europe, 
where  the  flax  is  dried  on  hurdles  over  a  peat 
fire,  in  ovens,  or  kilns,  requiring  great  care 
in  regulating  the  heat  to  prevent  injury.  All 
this  trouble  and  hazard  is  obviated  by  our  dry 
atmosphere  and  keen  north-west  winds.  Dr. 
Deane  estimated  the  expense  of  dressing  flax 
by  hand  at  one  third  the  product.  I  believe 
the  present  price  does  not  much  vary  from  his 
estimate.  A  respectable  gentleman  Irom  Dutch- 
es county.  New- y^ork,  informed  me,  that  mills 
or  machines  impelled  by  water,  have  been  erect 
ed  there,  that  break  and  completely  dress  the 
flax  for  a  toll  of  one  tenth  !  It  is  said  one  or 
more  of  them  are  in  operation  in  the  western 
part  of  this  state.  These  mills  were  invented 
in  Scotland,  and  are  now  said  to  be  brought  to 
great  perfection.  They  are  erected  in  all  di- 
rections, in  the  principal  fl.ix  districts  in  Ire- 
land, and  notwithstanding  the  low  price  and 
limited  demand  for  labour,  are  resorted  to  by 
the  poorer  classes  of  people,  the  dressing  by 
hand  being  mostly  abandoned.  There  are  ma- 
ciiines  in  England  that  dress  the  flax  immedi- 
ately from  the  field,  without  any  preparation 


1817,  they  were  in  successful  operation.  A 
man  and  three  children  impelled  the  machines 
and  dressed  sixty  pounds  a  day.  We  have  no 
information  of  any  further  improvements.— 
Should  they  be  susceptible  of  the  application  of 
water  or  steam  power,  in  any  degree  propor- 
tionate, the  advantages  may  be  incalculable, 
hut,  in  the  present  enquiry,  we  place  these  ma- 
chines, however  desirable,  entirely  out  of  the 
((uestion. 

PRODUCT. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland  to  obtain  eight  hundred  pounds  of  flax 
from  an  acre  !  Six  hundred  pounds  is  estimated, 
in  some  districts,  as  an  average  ;  but  it  should 
he  observed,  fh;it  little,  if  any  seed,  is  obtained. 
The  average  crop  in  New  England,  as  far  as 
our  information  extends,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  more  than  two  hundred  pounds,  or  six  or 
eight  bushels  of  seed.  (We  do  not  inc'ude  the 
rich  bottoiiis  on  the  Connecticut  and  some  oth- 
er rivers.)  !)r.  Deane  was  of  opinion  that  four 
hundred  pounds  might  be  calculated  on  with 
proper  management. 

We  think  that  four  hundred  pounds  of  good 
clean  flax,  and  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  se;^d,  may 
fairly  be  assumed  as  a  medium  crop  on  .'avour- 
able  soils,  where  the  culture  hecomes  such  an 
)bject  as  to  make  other  farining  operations  sub- 
servient to  it,  and  due  attention  is  paid  to 
change  of  seed. 

Those  who  grow  flax  to  any  extent  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  seed,  at  the  price  it  has  been 
for  some  years  past,  pays  for  all  the  labour  bes- 
towed on  the  crop  to  the  time  the  flax  is  ready 
to  be  prepared  or  rotted. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed,  flax  of  a  fair 
[uality  cannot  be  imported  from  Ireland  for 
ess  than  fourteen  cents  per  pound.  And  the 
price  of  the  best  of  Russia  flax  delivered  on 
ship  board  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  ten  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound.  The  quality  called  "  twelve- 
beaded"  costs  nine  and  an  half  cents  on  board. 
The  quality  of  flax  raised  in  this  country 
varies  more  than  any  other  product ;  and  of 
course  the  price,  which  is  from  six  to  eio-hteen 
cents.  The  medium  about  ten  cents  per 
pound. 

It  niust  be  acknowledged,  that  no  great  ex- 
ertions can  be  expected  in  the  pursuits  of  any 
people,  fill  "the  prospect  of  reward  sweetens 
their  labour."  And  I  anticipate  the  question 
thai  some  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  oefore  they 
have  finished  the  perusal  of  these  essiys 
Where  is  the  farmer  to  find  a  market,  if  flax  is 
extensively  cultivated  r"  We  will  ask  where 
could  the  planter  have  found  a  market  for  his 
cotton  if  machines  had  not  been  invented  for 
spinning  it  .►'  Ami  how  could  he  have  supplied 
it,  if  the  labour  o(  two  thousand  hands  had  been 
required  to  clean  it  of  the  seeds,  that  is  now- 
performed  by  the  cotton  gin  invented  by  Whit- 
ney ?  We  have  shown  that  the  expense  of 
dressing  flax  has  been  reduced  from  one  third 
to  one  tenth  of  its  value  ;(H)  and  it  is  a  fact 


^14)  The  usual  toll  for  ginning' co«on  in  Mabama, 
we  are  informed,  it  one-twelfth. 
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wellcstahlished,  that  thore  am  now  in  tlie  roun- 
frr.  machines  for  spinninir./?".*",  that  perform  '- 
wfll,  anil  more  expetlitionslv,  except  for  thi' 
finer  tlircails,  than  tl\ose  for  spinning  colton  ! 
The  Patcrson  sail  cloth  is  faliric-teil  entirely 
from  iiarns  spun  and  twisted  by  niachinerj-,  as- 
sisted" by  as  little  manual  labour  as  cotton  ma- 
chines. In  those  manufactories  are  ssix  hun- 
dred spindles.  In  the  state  of  New  York  and 
in  Pennsylvania  ahoiit  three  hundred  mere  nre 
employed  for  sewing  thread,  sheetins;!!,  bed- 
ticiin,  shne  thread,  t trine,  Si'c.  The  expence  of 
labour,  after  tlie  flax  is  hackled,  in  attending  a 
machine  of  twenty-four  spindles  for  spinning 
common  shoe  thread  is  ■thirtij-three  cents  per 
day,  spinninwon  an  average  twenty-four  pounds 
a  day,  or  one  pound  a  day  for  each  spindle! 
equal,  it  is  said,  to  the  production  of  a  cotton 
spindle  for  five  or  six  days  ! 

Can  any  thin?  be  wanting;  but  the  application 
of  POWER  LOOMS  for  Weaving  linen,  to  place  the 
manufacture  nearly  upon  an  equality  with  cot- 
ton ?  And  is  there  any  doubt  but  they  can  be 
so  applied  ? 

The  perfection  of  cotton  spinning  machinery, 
and  the  invention  of  power  loon  s,  with  such 
improvements  as  are  exhibited  at  Waltham,  it 
is  svell  known  are  about  to  produce  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  India  trade  !  If  they  can  stop 
the  s;}ft!(//?  and  the  s/i?(<//cof  the  Hindoo,  who  is 
supported  upon  a  handful  of  rice  a  day  in  a  cli- 
mate where  little  is  required  for  clothing  or 
shelter,  \ihat  must  he  the  eftoct  of  machines  cor- 
respondina;  in  the  I'men  manufacture,  upon  the 
Russian  and  the  German  .'  Therein  proh.bly 
at  this  moment,  a  million  tons  of  American 
shipping  clothed  with.  Uussian  canvas!  What, 
but  the  raw  material  of  good  quality,  is  required 
to  elicit  CAPITAL,  to  manufacture  in  our  country 
sufficient  for  this  supply  immediately,  and  in  a 
few  years  even  to  compete  with  European  na 
tions  in  the  linen  market  ? 

The  exportation  of  linen  from  Germany  to 
North  and  South  America,  has  been,  and  is  at 
present,  of  vast  amount!  The  single  province 
of  8ilesia  has  sent  in  ore  year  to  Hamburgh  and 
other  ports,  linens  to  the  value  of  nearly  five 
millionsof  dollars  to  be  shipped,  by  the  circuit- 
ous route  of  Cadiz,  to  the  Spanish  colonies.— 
These  customers  are  at  our  doors.  The  United 
States  possess  the  "  Golden  Gates  of  this  com- 
merce," and  with  exertions  »vell  directed  to  her 
agriculture,  Europe  will  be  obliged  to  surrender 
the  keys. 

Brighton,  2~lh  March,  1 82  ( . 
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General  Meeting  nf  Delegates  of  the  United  J]g- 
ricultural  Societies  cf  Virginia. 
Extract  from  the  Journal  June  I  1th. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  Delegates  of  the 
United  At;ricultural  Societies  of  Virginia,  held 
on  the  11th  and  12th  of  June,  1821,  at  French's 
tavern,  in  Petersburg — Present 
Philip  B.  Thweatt  j  Delegates  from  the  Jlgri. 
\Vm.  A.  Harrison    i.  cultural  society  of 

Edmund  liuffin        J  I'riuce  Georin 


Hichard  Cocke 
llichard   Field 
Roijer   A.  Jones       I 
IJi'iijimin  H.   Uice 
riiomas  Robinson   | 
Daniel  C.  Piutts 

rhomas  Field 
lidw.  L.  Pegram     ' 

Arthur  Smith 


Richard  Eppes  ) 

AVdlliam  Harrison  j 


of  Sussex 


of  Surry 
of  Petersburg 

of  Dinwiddie 

of  Me  of  Wight 
Report  was  made  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendincnt  to  the  1 1th  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, (recommended  at  .the  last  meetintr,")  hy 
the  Societies  of  I'rince  George,  Sussex,  Surrv, 
Petersburg,  and  Isle  of  Wight  ;  which,  forming 
the  rcf|uisite  majority,  the  amendment  propos- 
ed is  therefore  a  part  of  the  constitution.  The 
llth  article  as  amended,  reads  thus,  "  The  De- 
"  legation  shall  have  the  power  of  offering  and 
"  adjudging  premiums,  and  of  alone  deciding 
wh^'f  communications  shall  be  published,  t^"c." 
Several  agricultural  papers  were  received 
from  the  societies,  which  were  read,  and  order 
ed  as  heretofore,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  othei 
members  of  the  association. 

A  communication  from  John  Taylor  of  Caro 
ine,  addressed  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Delegation,  was  read  ;  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved  uyianimuusli/.  That  the  secretary 
shall  cause  to  be  published  in  the  pamphlet 
form,  500  copies  of  the  letter  of  John  Taylor. 
"  On  the  Necessity  of  Defending  the  Rights  and 
Interests  of  Agriculture,"  and  distribute  the 
same  among  the  societies  composing  this  U- 
nion. 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  and 
read  ;  and  after  being  referred  to  a  committee 
and  reported,  were  unanimously  adopted  :— « 

Resolved,  That  the  only  proper  end  of  duties 
on  importation,  is  the  collection  of  revenue,  for 
the  support  of  government. 

Resolved,  That  whenever  the  duty  on  any 
commodity  has  been  so  increased,  as  to  dimi- 
nish its  importation  and  consumption,  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  is  thereby  made  more  heavy, 
without  a  corresponding  benefit  accruing  to  the 
treasury. 

Resolved,  That  duties  increased  in  rate  so 
much  as  to  prohibit  importation,  are  thereby 
rendered  as  oppressive  as  possible  to  the  peo- 
ple, at  the  same  time  that  the  revenue  before 
derived  from  a  lower  rate,  is  totally  destroyed 
Resolved,  That  the  high  rate  of  the  existing 
tarifl',  adopted  in  18Iti,  for  the  encouragement 
f  manufactures,  causes  it  in  very  many  cases 
to  be  unproductive  of  revenue,  and  yet  op 
pressive  to  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  the  agricultural  interest, 
which  furnishes  the  great  mass  of  consumers 
and  tax  payers,  is  subjected  to  the  niost  consid- 
erable evils  arising  from  this  policy,  and  is  most 
interested  in  their  abatement  or  removal. 

Resolved  therefore,  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  lay  before  the  next  gen- 
eral meeting  of  Delegates  of  the  United  Agri- 
cultural Societies  of  Virginia,  a  memorial  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  praying  for  such 
eduction  of  the  tarilfof  duties,  as  will  remove 
lie  restrictions  on  commerce,  add  to  the  reve- 
lue  of  government,  and  increase  the  comforts 
of  the  people. 


June  12th. 
Resolved  unanimously.  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  enquire  what  has  been,  and  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  ellects  produced  on  the  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  by  the  navigation 
':iws  which  proliihit  (he  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  Uritish  \\'est  Indies — or  any 
other  act  or  acts  of  Congress  for  the  encourage- 
aient  or  protection  of  the  navigation  or  commer- 
cial interest ;  and  that  the  committee  report 
thereon,  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Delo;ration 
a  memorial  to  congress  on  the  subject,  if  in  their 
opinion  it  be  expedient. 

Resolved,  Tli;it  a  committe  be  appointed  to 
enquire  info,  and  report  to  the  next  general 
meeting,  on  the  subject  of  premiums  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture — the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  which  may  have  been  found  to  at- 
tend them,  and  the  course  which  may  be  deem- 
ed expedient  for  the  Delegation  to  pursue  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  this  part  of  their  duties, 
as  enjoined  by  the  constitution. 

Resolved,  That  the  contribution  from  the  so- 
cieties for  the  present  year,  shall  be  fifty  cents 
(or  each  member,  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of 
tiie  Delegation  at  the  December  meeting. 

Af^ter  discussing  and  deciding  on  other  pro- 
positions, and  appointing  other  committees  for 
preparing  the  regular  business  of  the  nest  meet- 
ing, tlie  Delegation  adjourned. 

RICHARD  FIELD, 
Fice  President  of  the  Delegation. 
Edmund  Ruffin,  Sec'y. 


For  the  American  Farmer, 
DESTRUCTION  OR  PREVENTION  OF  THE 

CVT  WORM. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Minor  of  Orange,  detailino- 
the  result  of  a  fall-fallow  for  the  corn  crop,  has 
particularly  attracted  my  attention.  The  sub- 
ject is  of  great  importance  to  agriculture  ;  and 
as  Mr.  Minor  appears  desirous  to  ascertain, 
whether  corn,  following  wheat,  will  be  exempt 
from  the  worm,  1  feel  induced  to  give  him  the 
result  of  five  year's  experience  on  that  point, 
and  shall  be  happy  if  the  communication  be 
serviceable  to  himself  or  others. 

In  the  spring  of  1816, 1  broke  up  a  fine  even 
sward,  principally  of  blue  grass,  deep  and  well. 
After  harrowing  and  laying  of!"  in  the  usual 
way,  the^  corn  was  planted  in  the  month  of 
April.  The  cut-worm  commenced  its  ravages 
as  soon  as  the  plants  appeared  above  the  sur- 
face ;  and  scarcely  one  was  left  to  show  what 
the  crop  might  have  been.  On  the  21st  of  May, 
I  began  to  re-plant,  but  my  time  would  have 
been  more  profitably  employed  in  plouo-hin* 
and  harrowing  the  field,  for  this  labour^also 
was  lost.  In  June,  the  field  was  replanted  a 
second  time,  and  this  efli^rt  was  so  far  success- 
ful, that  the  crop  would  probably  liave  yieldi^d 
three  or  four  barrels  per  acre,  but  for  an  untime- 
ly frost. 

Admonished  by  this  severe,  but  salutary  les- 
on,  I  determined  to  try  the  elfect  of  fallowin"- 
in  the  fall.  Accordingly,  about  forty,  out  ot 
forty-five  acres,  tn  a  field  destined  for  my  next 
year's  crop,  were  broken  up  in  the  fall  of  isitj. 
This  also  was  grass  laud,  but  I  do  not  recolli-ct 
whether  the  burthen  of  grass  was  considerable. 
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Tiie  residue  was  not  ploughed  until  the  ensuinu 
spring;  ;  and  the  tlirtijrence  in  result  was  alikf 
Striking  and  satisfactory.  <Jn  the  five  acre 
piece  the  worm  ahnunded,  whereas  it  wasrareU 
to  he  seen  on  the  other  part.  In  the  same  spring 
I  listed  a  small  piece  oF  2.5  acres,  which  h;id 
been  in  wheat  the  preceding  year.  This  like- 
wise escaped  the  devastations  oi  the  worm  ;  but 
the  labour  of  reducing  the  baulks  was  excessive. 
It  was  my  first  attempt  at  listing,  and  I  believe 
will  he  the  last.  This  process  may  answer  well 
upon  liu:ht  or  worn  lands,  hut  is  intolerable  upon 
a  strong,  well  improved  soil.  From  the  obser- 
vations of  that  year,  I  concluded  that  the  most 
ellectnal  mnde  of  counteractio'^  the  cut-worm, 
was  to  break  up  a  stubble  Held  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  preceding  its  cultivation  in  corn.  Suhse 
quent  experience  has  confirmed  that  conclusion 
—for  my  crops  have  never  since  been  injured 
by  this  cause. 

I  have  been  told  of  several  cases  in  which  the 
worm  has  committed  serious  depredations,  even 
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Manuring — the  Cidlivaliim  of  fVlieat, 
Befohe  entering'  on  the  subject  particularly  in- 
'tiided  fi>r  Uiis  day's  work,  I  sludl,  as  usual,  lake  tlie 
liberty  of  indulg'mi^  myself  in  a  few  general  observ.v 
lions.  It  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  Farms 
m  Virjjinia  are  generally  too  extensive  liir  their  pro- 
prietors to  attend  to  them,  even  in  a  tolerable  man- 
ner— and,  that  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  exist- 
ence of  negro  slavery,  is  the  cause  why  we  are  so  fur 
behind  the  Pennsylvanians  and  New-linrfandcrs  in 
igricultuval  improvement  — and  that  two  or  three 
liiindrcd  acres  is  as  nuich  asone  man  is  competent 
to  manage,  or  should  possess.  These  sentiments  I 
lliink  are  intirely  erroneous.  A  Feirm,  it  is  true, 
like  every  thing  eUe  mat/  be  too  large,  as  well  as  tun 
small.  Ten  or  twenty  ihousand  acres  would  be  more 
than  enough  for  the  personal  inspection  of  the  most 
industrious  and  persevering  man  that  overlived. — 
Much,  in  th:il  case,  would  have  to  be  left  to  the 
entire  agency  of  SUBS,  too  little  interested,  or  too 
ignorant,  either  to  plan  with  judgment,  or  to  execute 
advantageously  the  directions  of  the  employer  Kut 
^  r  II     I        1  •  I    1     '  [Farms  of  this,  or  any  thing  like  this  size,   are  few  in 

after  a  fall  ploughing  ;  and  have  generally  sa-lnumber.  The  most  common  exttnt  of  the  posses- 
tisfied  myself  with  the  supposition  that  it  wasjsions  of  the  first  class  of  land-holders  in  the  state, 
owing    to     imperfect   work.      In     Mr.   Minor's'''*  f™""  ^'^'^  '"   lUUO  acres.     AVere  the    area  of  our 

case,  this  docs  not  hold  ;  fnr  there  the  fall  i^"''"'*' *'-''"''''°''y^'''""  ^'^^ ''^"^"'•"^ '°  ^'^'^ ''^'='*'"^-*'™'" 
r-illo..,      ♦K.,.,,.1.    ..,„ll     „,.„„. ,i„,i     r.  ;i     I       f  'ue  .Mexican  Gulpk    to    the    Canadian   Lakes,  subdi 

lailow,    tliougli    well    executed,  la  ed    or  suc-,,i„i  ■„,„  t „r  „       .  i ,  cr. ,  i        i 

'„,         P   .  .,  •     r  .,         1  .,     .,        vided  mto   tarnis    ot    precisely  ntty  acres,   and    each 

cess.  lo  what  can  this  failure  be  ascribed  but  owned  and  occupied  by  an  industrious  familv,  we 
to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  clover,  turned  under'might  aggregately  be  richer  and  stronger— we  might 
by  the  plough  ?  A  stubble  field  presents  no  maintain  large  fleets  .ind  armies— we  might  idolize 
such    attraction   for  the    sagacious  parents   of 


these  marauders.  It  strikes  me  also  that  this 
burthen  of  clover  may  have  acted  mecha- 
nically in  the  preservation  of  the  insect.  Va- 
cancies were  left,  which  furnished  habitations, 
while  the  undecayed  vegetable  matter  supplied 
abundant  stores  of  food.  Not  that  I  suppose 
these  animals  existed,  during  the  winter,  in  the 
State  which  they  exhibit,  when  they  give  sucli 
painful  proofs  of  their  activitv;  but  they  wen- 
sheltered  in  the  crytialis,  or  some  other  form, 
from  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  were  able  to 
commence  their  ravages  at  an  early  period  of 
the  spring. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  adopted  by  your  cor 
respondent  is  adoiiral)ly  suited  to  the  improve- 
ment of  exhausted  land — but,  I  should  conceive, 
not  well  adapted  to  lands  so  much  improved  as 
his  must  unquestionably  be;  and  one,  not  the 
least  of  Its  disadvantages,  is  this  very  evil  of 
the  cut-worm. 

For  several  years  I  have  pursued  a  course  of 
crops,  in  which  corn  is  always  preceded  bv 
wheat  ;  and  I  am  now,  more  than  ever,  persuad 
ed  of  its  good  efi(;cts.  In  a  paper  presented  to 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia  at  their 
session  in  December,  1818,  my  bumble  reflec- 
tions on  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  were  res- 
pectfully submitted;  and  the  adv.^ntages  of  th 
eight  field  system,  in  which  this  desideratum 
among  others  is  attained,  were  particularly  de 
tailed.  Should  Mr.  Minor  think  it  worthy  a 
perusal,  he  may  find  it  in  the  "  Enquirer"  for 
January,  1319. 

THOMAS  MARSHALL. 
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a  monarch,  and    attain   an  elevated   position   on   th 
ladder  of  national   glory  and  renown;    but,  individu 
ally,  we  should  be  far  less  happy  than  we  are  at  pre 
sent.     If  we  must    be   circum.'icribed    in    our  posses- 
sions, to  what  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  life,   of 
what  use  is  our  almost   unlimited  exient  of  country? 
and  what  advantage  h:ive  we   over  the  inhabitants  of 
the  old  world  ?     Would  the  republicanism  of   .\mfri- 
cans  extend  so  far  as    to   tolerate  an  Ai^rarian    law  r 
Human  nature  would  have  to  undergo  a  very  thorough 
and  radical   cliange  before  a  general    equality    could 
exist  in  any  thing.     It  is    as    impossilde  for  a  nation 
to    consist    altogether    of   paupers   as  of    grandees. 
To  b'   all  learned  would  be  attended    with    as  nmcli 
inconvenience,  as    to  be   all    fools.     It  is  an  old  and 
very  just    saying,   that    it   takes   a  great  variety  of 
characters   lo    constitute  a   world— rich  and    poor- 
wise  and  ignorant     freemen  and  slaves.     And    more 
than  this,  it  would  be  v.  ry  easy  to  prove  that  a  rogue 
is  as  necessary  a  member  of  society,  as  the   "noblesi 
work   of  God"— an  honest    man.     If  then    it  be  con 
ceded,  that  the    possession  of  large    estates   be    not 
'eir. mental,  either  to  their  occupants  or  to  the  com 
munity,    so    far    from    complaining,   or    sqoanderinji 
them  away  as  endless  sources  of    trouble   and    vexa 
tion,  we   should  endeavor    to    improve  them  for  our 
own  use,  and  carefully  intail  them  on  those,  in  whose 
welfare    we   feel    the  mojt   interest— our    immediate 
descendants      Andean  it  be  supposed,  that  an  active 
ndustrious,  and   intelligent   man    whose  attention  is 
paid  exclusively  to  that  profession,  from  which  alon 
he  derives  his  support,  is  not   capable  of  managiiie 
=0U  or  1000  acres  of  land  .'     With   double  the  force 
necessasy   for    the    cultivation  of   50  acres,  100  ma>, 
be  tende(>  equally  well,  and  equally  as   easy.     There 
cannot  be  any  pi-rceplible  difference  in   the    personal 
atten  tion    n.  ceasary  for  either.     That    large   estate-, 
are  not  generally  managed  as  well    .as   small  ones,  i-. 
no  argument  in  favor  of  its  impossibility.     If  it  ever 
has  been  done  in  a  single  instance,    it    certainly  may 
be  done  again      The   occurrence,  so  far   from   having 
nevi  r  tak'  n  place,   or   being  very  uncommon,  is  very 
frequent,  when  farmers,  with  some  thousands  of  acre'i 
under  their  care,  make   as  much  per  fcre,  by  the  1.,- 
borof  negroes,  as  the  most  economical  Pennsylvanian 
with    an  estate   of  only  one  or   two   hundred    acre-, 
worked  by  white  men      As  growers  of  wheai.  1  shall 
only  mention  Henry  Turner  and  Warner  Washington, 


p-.s  in  th,  Sheiian  loaii  V.dley,  wii;i,  wiili  many 
oti.ers,  raise  in  eslensiv.-  fields  Irom  twenty  to  tlurty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  latter  of  those  gentlemen 
I  see,  by  the  American  Farmer,  has  olitained,  on  a 
elect  spot,  the  enormous  product  of  fifiy  five  bushels 
per  acre  !  As  Corn  planters.  Col.  T  lylor  and  Mr. 
Waring,  of  the  R.ippahannock,  are  probably  a.s  suc- 
cessful as  any  in  the  world.  Ten  barrels,  with  them, 
is  by  no  means  an  extraordinary  yield  from  each  acre. 
A  very  few  of  the  most  disiinguished  farms  rs  in  Penn- 
sylvania, ev.-r  make,  I  am  told,  more  than  an  average 
of  30  busliels  ol  wheat,  and  a  still  smaller  number,  as 
much  as  50  busljcls  of  cnrii  to  the  acre.  But,  sup. 
pose  tluy  make  a  great  deal  ir.nre— suppose  that  on 
ten  acres  of  land  they  make  CO  bushels  ot  wheat,  and 
on  the  same  quantity  of  ground  100  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre;  the  whole  grain  crop  would  amount  to 
600  bushels  of  wheat,  and  200  bbis  of  corn.  Such  a 
farmer  might  be  a  contented,  worthv  man,  beyond  all 
danger  of  starving:  but  could  he' ever  calculate  on 
raising  a  large  family  lo  opulence— to  distinction  in 
mental  acquirements— to  that  elevated  summit  of 
prM.  I'leiit,  which  is  the  aim,  the  end  in  view— the 
most  stimulating  inducement  to  all  worldly  exertion  ? 
And  yet  the  ten  acre  field  system  has  some  strenuous 
advoea'es  !  If  we  make  a  little  less  to  the  acre,  we 
mjke  more  in  the  whole  ;  they  likewise  cost  less  in 
proportion  to  what  is  made  ;  at  the  same  time  our 
es  are  generally  better  ti;d  and  clothed,  and  after 
all,  more  ciiuented  and  happy  than  any  labouring 
poor  in  any  part  of  the  whole  habitable  glob; — as 
much  so.  It  IS  bL-lleved,  as  the  feudal  vassa'ls  of  an- 
tient  Europe,  and  incomparably  more  so,  th.in  the 
present  tenantry  of  Great  Britain.  The  lands  in  Vir- 
ginia  were  ongmally  as  good,  I  presume,  as  they  Wtie 
in  Pennsylvania,  or  any  of  the  Atlantic  states  They 
are  now,  in  improvement,  taking  them  aggregately 
far  in  the  rear  of  most  of  those  eastward  of  us.-^ 
This  has  been  brought  about,  .not  abstractly,  either 
from  the  overgrown  inheritances  of  land  or  ne-^roes. 
It  has  proceeded  from  the  Uelusive  idea  consequent 
on  such  princely  possessions,  that  their  owners  were 
placed  absolutely  beyond  want,  and  th.at  they  might 
spend  at  least  their  own  lives,  in  ease,  atflueiice  and 
luxury,  without  the  smallest  personal  attention  what- 
ever. Man,  whin  he  can  live  without  labour,  is  not 
very  apt  to  resort  lo  it —The  necessity  of  exertion 
to  he.dlh  and  existence,  is  a  curse  entailed  on  us,  . 
which  we  still  as  earnestly  deprecate,  as  the  head  of 

a  snake  does  a  woman's  heel.     But  enough  of  this 

One  thousand  acres  I  shall  lake  as  the  most  desirable 
size  of  an  estate  for  one  man;  on  which  ihere  is  sea 
room,  sufficient  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  with 
the  well  groimded  hope  of  wputherlng  the  storm, 
and  of  being  safely  moored  in  the  harbour  of  his 
wishes.  To  work  this  properly  will  require  ten 
men— fifteen  horses— and  two  or  three  yoke  of  oxen. 
The  arable  land  should  be  layed  of)'  into  three  fields  ; 
one  half  of  e.ch  m  .y  be  tended  in  corn,  and  the  re- 
mainder fallowed  for  wheat,  afti  r  harvest.  By  this 
plan  one  sixth  of  the  land  wou  d  be  in  corn,  and 
one  third  ir      ' 


*t  every  year— it  would,  consequent- 
ly, be  cultivated  once  in  six  years  in  corn,  and  once 
in  three  in  wheat  ;  but,  shiuld  anv  particular  circum- 
stances make  it  necessary  to  tend  the  same  part  of 
each  shift  in  corn  at  every  rotation,  one  half  the 
land  would  be  in  corn  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
and  the  balance  only  fallowed  the  oftenrr.  If  it  could 
be  enclosed  m  six  fields,  so  much  the  better,  as  we 
might  pasture  the  cattle,  indispensably  necessary  to 
br  k.  pt,  to  more  adv.antage.  Ther-  siiould  moreover 
''e  a  timothy  meadow,  and  two  or  three  small  lots, 
near  the  homestead,  which  would  afford  conveniences 
too  apparent  to  be  mentioned.  The  meadow  should 
be  on  some  wet  piece  of  ground,  which  is  found  to 
be  precarious  in  the  growth  of  gram.  It  would  be 
s^  much  saved,  but  hay  from  high  land  is  generally 
better.  Clover,  of  late,  has  become  a  very  uncertain 
crop  ;  the  great  difficulty  is  in  getting  it  to  take,  or 
live  over  the  first  summer — if  the  land  be  poor;  it  is 
kihed  by  the  sun,  if  rich,  it  is  smothered  by  the 
thickness  of  the  wheat.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
tiial  It  should  be  sowed  in  the  Fall,  immediately 
afur  the  wheat;  or  if  this  be  rolled  in  plaster,  and 
only  harrowed,  it  may  be  mixed  with  it,  and   sowed 
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tonitlur.  Timoiliy  succeeds  best,  when  sowed  in 
till-  1  bII,  ana  clovir,  being;  equally  hardy,  would,  1 
should  think,  do  equally  well  It  slmuld  nev{  r  Ue 
touched  by  the  tooth,  or  hurt',  until  it  bloonii,  ami 
not  then  before  the  blossoms  shall  have  become 
dead.  One  half  the  clover  is  generally  destiojed  b_\ 
turning  stock  into  the  stubble  held,  it  being  either  bii 
into  the  ground,  or  rooted  up,  and  the  other  half  is 
so  trampled,  as  to  be  nearly  good  for  nothing.  Tlu 
rtconimendiition  that  l;<nd  be  tended  only  once  hi  six 
years  in  corn,  ir.ay  excite  surprize  after  tl:e  opinion 
previously  advanced,  that  this  crop  might  be  so  man 
aged,  as  'not  to  injure  it  at  all."  Hut,  it  must  be 
recollected,  I  never  supposed  tliat  tending  land  re- 
peatedly, at  short  intervals,  would  make  it  rich  ;  I 
only  imagined,  that  the  ground  might  renia-.n  in  statu 
quo  s,i  to  ferlilit)  :  but,  since  our  object  is  to  im- 
prove— to  make  it  better,  we  n.a}  certainly  do  U 
much  quicker  by  covering  it  with  grass,  and  turiuiv 
this  undci  every  two  or  three  years,  than  by  sownij; 
it  in  any  gram.  Besides,  one  sixth  of  an  estate  is 
generally  as  much  as  the  farmer  ou  it  can  plant  in 
tin>e,  and  culliv.iie  prop  rly. 

Fallowing  early  In  the  spring  for  wheat,  with  :i 
view  to  plough  again  before  sow.ng  is,  without  the 
ground  be  immensely  poor,  aver)  bad  plan;  ev^n  m 
that  case  it  had  as  well,  or  better,  be  put  in  cirn. 
Wiic:el  t.n  Fallow,  is  generally  better  than  on  coin 
ground  ;  but  it  is  only  on  such  tallow  as  is  niaile  in 
the  fall,  and  which  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  su'iimer'a 
covering  with  clover,  or  some  other  grass  winch  may 
bi  suodued  by  a  single  pl'^ughing.  Blue  grass,  thouj^li 
admirable  both  as  an  improver  of  the  soil,  and  a  fuod 
for  cattle,  should  nevei  b^;  lallowed,  because,  being  a 
hardy  inJincnant,  (if  I  nr.ay  use  such  a  word)  it  can- 
not be  rxtirpatcd  In-  such  slijjht  ullage.  Betwee:i 
what  is  generally  termed  "Summer  fallow,"  and  corn 
land  wheat,  there  is  not  often  any  stribiitg  difference: 
It  is  frequently  in  fa\our  oi  the  corn-field,  from  the 
superior  working  which  the  gmmid  must  have,  early 
in  the  season,  for  the  production  oi  tliat  crop  But 
the  fallow,  nuiwithslandiiig,  sometimes  has  the  as 
cendancy  i'tliis,  however,  will  not  be  umiccouiitable 
when  we  remember,  that  although  the  corn  lan«  shall 
have  been  better  prepared  n  the  spring  ..nd  summer, 
it  is  invariably  sowed  later  than  failov,  and  shov  1  id 
in  amongst  the  standing  corn,  in  the  most  slovenly 
nianner  imaginable.  No  plant  is  superior,  or  witi 
tlie  same  labour,  equal  to  corn,  as  a  prcparator  foi 
sma.l  grain.  If  the  soil  be  foul  with  briers,  broom 
sedge,  or  blue  grass,  and  I  may  add  blue  tJustles,  the-y 
never  can  be  extruded,  until  it  shall  have  passed, 
what  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  the  ordeal  of  corn 
cultivation.  For  this  reason,  in  the  commencement 
of  a  good  system  of  farming  on  a  rough  estate,  as 
much  of  this  grain  should  be  raised  as  possible. — 
But,  after  the  whole  surface  shall  have  had  the  ad 
vantage  of  this  eradicator  of  pests,  the  quantity  may 
be  razeel  to  what  has  been  previously  recommcndeel 
The  way  of  making  wheat  on  corn.land  which  I  woulel 
advise,  is  this:  after  the  corn  shall  have  been  takei 
ofl,  or  stacked  in  the  manner  designated  in  my  last 
let  the  wheal  be  sowed  at  the  rate  of  from  five 
pecks  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  covered  with  a 
large  three  horse  harrow,  the  tines  of  which  should 
be  at  hast  nine  inches  clear  of  the  frame.  If.  npoi 
examination,  it  be  found  not  to  have  been  well  done, 
the  operation  should  be  repeated.  If  the  fielil  be 
covered  with  crop  grass  or  fox-tail,  which  so  much 
impeiles  the  movement  of  the  shovel  plough,  ail  the 
better.  These  grasses,  by  the  harrow,  will  be  drawn 
level  with  the  earth,  and  the  wheat  will  be  found  to 
germinate  much  qu.ckr  amongst  it,  than  where  the 
land  IS  clean— It  also  prevents  the  ground's  freezing 
in  a  great  measure,  and  is,  in  fact,  equal  to  a  slight 
top  dressing  with  manure. 

Tiie  depth  of  covering  wheat  should  only  be  such 
as  to  insure  its  con.'i  ;<  up  By  harrowing  fallo 
much  of  the  grain  is  left  partly  exposed  on  the  sur- 
face ,  but  even  then  a  very  slight  rain  would  be  sufB 
'  cient  for  its  germination;  and  this  way  of  covering 
fallow  I  have  always  observed  to  be  suDcriorto  shovel 
jii;.  When  a  field  is  W'  II  clo'hed  wi'h  grass,  iht 
heavy  dews,  which  fall  at  that  time  of  the  year,  are 


quite  suflicicnt  to  produce  the  eiesircil  result.  V\  i 
liould  commence  fallowing  as  soon  ;ifter  harvest  at 
iiacticable the    menth  of    .\ugusl    is    the    piopei 

time.  The  harrow  should  follow  the  ploughs  m  the 
.tme  way,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  that  were  given 
n   the  preiiaratory   cultivation    of    corn.     It    should 

then  be  harrowed  m,  and  all  the   low  places  ilralnee 

with  a  plougli,  having  two  niould-boarda  made  for  llie 

purpose.  This  is  also  a  very  necessary  business  in 
he  corn  field,  for  it  is  not  practicable  or  possible  to 
litch  every  part  of  a  fltii  field  so  completely,  thttt  ali 
lie  superabundtmt  water  may  rein  olV,  ttlucli  would 
)^llerw^se  destroy  the  wheat,  during   its    almost    tor- 

pul  state  in  the  winter. 

Not  the  least  advantage  attendant  on  the  proposed 

plan  of  cultivating  corn,  is  the  decidedly  superior 
aimer  in  which  small  grain  may  be  both  sowed,  and 

managed  afierwai'ds.  It  is  a  very  necessary  precau- 
lon  to  observe,  occasionally,  that  no  water  be  dam- 
led,  so  as  to  drown  the  wheat  ;    for   though    a    stiii' 

soil,  retentive  ot  moisture,    be     best   adapted   to    the 

;.irowtli  of   this  plant,    it  has    a  dainty  stomach,   and 
ill  not  bear  chi)  ing. 
This  seems  to  be  a  proper  place  for  saying  a  little 


The  strongest  land  is,   of  consequence,  in    many    in' 
ices    altogether    profitless.     If  high    land,    which 
the  smallest  tendency  to  retain   too  much    mois- 
ture. Were  elitched,  it  would  be  of  incalcul  ble  advan- 
ge.     The    iiist  .nt  th..t    more    water  falls   on   land, 


■  rtst,  when  we  are  not  so  busy  iis  at  harvest.  i  iiel 
heat  is  threshed  out  with  a  machine,  it  tak  »  one 
5,ood  hand  to  untie  the  bundles  ;  this  might  be  sav-  d. 
1  now  proceed  on  the  subject  of  manuring  The 
jest  way  of  using  all  wheat  straw  which  may  be 
iiore  than  sutHcient  for  the  fe'cding  of  cattle,  is  to 
latil  it  out  as  soon  as  convenient  and  cover  the  l.iiul 
.loout  four  inches  thick  :  It  should  then  remain  at 
least  one  winter  and  summer  before  it  be  ploughed  in, 
and  longer  if  practicable.  I  have  found  by  actual  expe- 
rience that  this  is  the  easiest  way  of  improving  lumlof 
any  within  the  comjiass  of  a  farmer's  mans.  One  load 
will  cover  more  ground,  and  do  more  good,  than  four 
when  decomposed.  Vegetable  substances  improve 
in  two  ways  ;  by  intermixing  with,  and  becoming  a 
component  part  of  the  soil,  and  by  facilitating  the 
action  of  the  inherent  principles  ot  amelioration 
which  all  land  contains,  and  which,  of  itself,  would 
soon  enrich  them,  were  it  not  for  the  countervailing 
influence  of  atmospheric  attraction.  Straw  affords 
protection  in  a  superior  degree,  to  any  thing  at  our 
disposal,  but  as  an  actual  manure  it  is  next  to 
nothing.  It  has  also  a  great  capacity  for  retaining 
moisture,  particularly   if   it  be  well    saturated,    and 


the    subject   of    Uitching.     It    is  generally    toolcovered  with  dirt.     I  have  seen  fine  potatoes  made  on 
uch,   and    in    many  sections  altogether    neglected.! very  poor  land,  by  planting  them  in   chafl   or    straw. 


and  covering  them  afterwards  lightly  with  earth  ;  but 
if  there  should  succeed  a  very  dry  summer,  or  the 
potatoes  be  ridged  up,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  wet  the  straw, 
the  expectation  of  a  good  crop  would  be  sorely  dis- 


t  can  easily  retain  in  solution,  without  there  be'appointed.     This  fact  goes  tar   to  prove   the  opinion 

near    vent,    it    becomes    very    pernicious.       UeepJcorrect,  that  water  is  the  principle  food   of  plants,  for 

plougliing  enables    it    to  absorb   much    more  than  itiit  cannot  be   supposed,  that  a  small  quantity  of  dry 

ihertt  ise  would  do  ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  frequentlj  !  wheat  straw  would  atibrd  nourishment  for  a  plentiful 

lore   than  can  be   well   accommodated.     Many  soils, 'crop  of  potatoes,  in  a   soil  almost  totally  devoid   of 

where  no  water  ever  stantis,  are   so  robbed,  as  to   belfertility,  when  we  well  know  that  the   same  quantity 

unfit  for  cultivation.     If  all  hands  of  the   above   dts-jof  straw  decomposed,  and  used  in    that  state,  would 

cription    were    judiciously    ditched,    the    additional  not   give  us  a  crop  worth  gathering.     Corn  stalks  are 

quantity  of   crops    raised,   in  a    fcw  years,  would  be  the  best,  and   the    most   abunelant   ofi'al   for   manure, 

1  ample  remuneration  for  the  cost,  and    it  would  be]  which  a  farm  produces.     These  should  be  hauled  to 

permanent  improvement,  not   only  during  our  ov/n|the  stable,  arouit^J  which   there  should  be  a   well  en- 

lives,  but  for   our  posterity.     Cutting,    stacking,  and  "'        '   '"'         *~ ~   "'      '    " "  '""'  * 


liresUIng  or  treading  of  wheat,  are  operations  gener 

Illy  so  Weil  understood,  as  to  require  but  few  direc- 
tions.    I  would,  however,  observe,    that    the    plan  of 

heaving,  though  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  is  not  the  better  for 
_e,  and  is  attended  with  loo  much  inconvenience 
to  be  worthy  of  being  pursued.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  neat  way  of  doing  the  ivork,  but  it  requires,  at 
the  busiest  of  all  seasons,  too  much  labour,  and  is 
besides  too  wasteful.  Four  cradles  would  require 
eight  hands  to  rake  and  bind — two  to  carry  the  wheitt 

ogctlier — anel  one  to  shock  ;  making  in  all  eleven 
attendants — and,  when  the  gr.iin  becomes  very  ripe,  ^ 
great  deal  is  shattered  out  by  tying  the  bundles. 
If  it  be  put  up  loose,  four  hands  will  rake  after  four 
cradles;  and,  as  they  proceed,  throw  it  together  in 
heaps,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  making 
it  an  exclusive  work  to  carry  it  to  the  shock.  One 
v/ill  do  to  shock,  and  another  will  be  sufficient  to 
glean  after  them  as  fast  as  they  advance  :  here  we 
have  only  six  attendants,  (a  little  more  than  half  that 
are  required  in  the  old  way,)  and  the  field  is  glean- 
ed to  boot.  The  wheat  can  also  be  much  belter  se- 
cured in  the  field,  than  when  tied,  as  it  turns  the 
rain  as  well  as  a  timothy  hay  stack.  The  manner  of 
shocking  is  very  simple.  You  first  lake  up  as  much 
as  can  be  grasped  in  the  .triiis,  a.id  tie  it  about  a  foot 


closed  lot  containing  about  the  eighth  part  of  aQ 
acre.  As  horses  eat  them  with  .ts  much  avidity  as 
they  do  hay,  little  manure  v.'ould  be  made,  were  they 
not  fed  m  great  waste.  To  fifteen  horses,  a  wagon 
load  m.ty  be  given  every  day.  They  should  never  be 
stirred,  or  the  stable  cleaned  out,  until  they  are  car- 
ried on  the  land  in  the  spring.  Cy  throwing  in  a 
quantity  every  day,  and  spreading  them  over  the 
whole  surface,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  straw, 
and  the  refuse  of  hay  and  cobs,  the  horses  may  be 
kept  dry  and  comfortable,  at  the  same  time  that  de- 
composition progresses  under  their  feet  during  the 
coldest  weather.  A  pen  should  also  be  made  around 
the  co'.v  shelter,  and  the  stalks  used  in  the  same 
way.  Neither  horses  nor  black  cr.ttle  should  ever 
be  permitted  to  go  out  of  their  respective  enclosures 
during  the  winter,  and  the  early  psirt  of  spring,  ex- 
cept to  \.ater;  and  if  it  be  convenient  to  have  this 
within  the  enclosures,  they  may  not  go  out  at  all. 
They  would  do  themselves  no  good,  when  nothing  is 
to  be  got  to  eat,  while  the  land  would  sustain  much 
injury  by  being  trampled  when  wet;  and  some  ma- 
nure would  be  lost,  which  might  as  well  be  sav- 
ed. Early  in  the  spring,  all  the  manure  which 
may  have  been  accumulated,  during  the  prece- 
ding Winter,  sliould  be  hauled  out,  and  immedi- 
ately covered  with  the  plouL,h,  when  in  a  half 
rotted    state.      If    it    be    intended    for    clover    or 


from  the  heads,  then  set  this  bundle  firm  on  the|Other  grass,  it  should  not  be  haiiled  out  till  vege^tation 
ground,  place  the  wheat  around  it  in  the  shape  of 
sugar-loaf,  and  finish  with  a  cap  on  the  top.  Two 
bushels  is  enough,  and  the  best  quantity  to  put  m 
one  shock.  If  they  are  well  made,  even  though  they 
should  stand  until  Christmas,  the  rain  will  not  pene- 
trate more  than  half  an  inch ;  and  if  the  straw  be 
green  or  tlainp,  there  is  not  the  smallest  danger  of 
its  moulding,  whn  put  up  .".s  fast  as  it  is  cut.  When 
it  isbnncllttl,  1  have  frequently  seen  it  necessary  to 
t..ke  down  the  shock  and  open  the  sheaves  to  prevent 
us  heating.  Securing  Wheat  loose,  requires  a  little 
additional  labour  in  stacking  ;  but  that  is  done  at  ,i 
lime  when  we  generally  have  force  to   spare,  or  at 


hall  have  considerably  advanced,  as  it  would  then  be 
sooner  protected  from  the  mtieiice  of  the  atmosphere. 
Fine  or  well  rotted  manure  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  surface  because  it  acts  quickest  in  that 
situation,  anel  itecumposition  having  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ceased,  there  is  less  danger  of  loss  by  exhal- 
ation ;  but  long  litter  or  manure,  only  half  rotted  as 
being  more  subject  to  evaporation,  should  be 
ploughed  in  directly.  It  is  also  believed  that  the 
Ileal  evolved  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  is 
of  great  service  to  many  soils,  particuhiriy  to 
one  lii  wnici)  clay  predominates  ;  the  givat  si  dif- 
ficulty attending   the  application  of  a  large  quantity 
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of  maimie,  is  the  labour  necessary  to  haul  it  out  ; 
so  much  so,  that  had  we  to  carry  it  a  mile,  tha  ex- 
pence  of  enriching  an  acre  of  poor  land  would 
amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  it  would  be  worth  after 
the  operation.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  Col 
onel  Taylor  recommends  "  ambulatory  cow  shelters," 
which,  like  most  of  the  suggestions  of  that  scientific 
agriculturist,  is  very  commendable  ;  but  I  think  we 
might  go  still  further  and  have  ambulatory  stables— 
leinporaiy  houses  may  be  erected  with  logs  or  on  forks, 
and  with  little  trouble  or  cost,  made  very  secure  and 
comfortable. 

i3y  being  located  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  field  de- 
signated the  ensuing  year  for  corn,  they  would  afford 
advantages  which  require  no  comment.  When  there 
are  large  barns  and  stables  under  one  roof,  which  are 
so  much  approved  of  in  Pennsylvania,  and  admired 
every  where,  we  generally  see  fine  rich  land  adjacent, 
but  the  extreme  edges  of  the  farm  in  every  directum, 
stand  as  sad  witnesses  of  the  fallacy  of  such  an  injudi- 
cious monopoly.  All  composts  made  in  a  mere  artifi- 
cial way,  are  believed  to  cost  more  than  they  are 
worth  On  the  subject  of  plaster  of  Paris,  I  feel  much 
interested— 1  have  used  for  the  lust  four  years  about 
ten  tons,  annually.  1  have  made  various  experiments, 
some  of  which  have  been  very  satisfactory  as  to  its 
ameliorating  tendency,  and  others  as  much  the  re- 
verse. On  the  method  of  its  action,  there  are  almost 
as  many  opinions  as  there  are  persons  that  use  it.  It 
is  certainly  a  very  whimsical  substance,  about  which 
we  as  yet  know  very  little.  I  li,we  frequently  seen  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  growth  ot  clover  and  corn, 
but  seldom,  and  less  apparent  in  the  latter  than  the 
former.  I  am  much  inclined,  however,  to  think  that 
it  is  of  trivial  importance.  If  it  act  by  becoming  a 
constituent  part  of  the  soil  in  which  there  may  be 
a  deficiency  of  that  ingredient,  there  surely  must  be 
a  "  quantum  sufficit,"  beyond  which,  its  application 
would  be  prejudicial.  If  it  be  only  a  stimulant,  it 
would  require  more  discrimination  in  its  use,  than  I 
fear  is  generally  possessed  by  common  farmers.  All 
stimulants  exhaust  after  their  operation,  and  require 
larger  doses  after  every  application.  Ifit  possess  a 
septic  quality,  it  would  only  do  that  more  rapidly, 
which  would  be  effected  as  certainly  though  a  lit- 
tle slower  by  unaided  nature.  If  it  act  by  attracting 
moisture,  it  can  only  be  of  service  on  very  dry  soils, 
which  is  generally,  but  not  always  the  case.  On  a 
clover  field  we  may  calculate  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty, on  at  least  a  visible  effect,  but  who  can  say 
that  even  then  it  pays  for  its  cost  ?  It  appears  to  me, 
as  regards  the  utility  of  this  substance,  if  I  may  use 
an  old  adage,  that  it  has  been  "  all  talk  and  no  cider." 
It  is  certainly  giing  fast  out  of  repute,  for  whatever 
may  be  its  virtues  when  repeatedly  used,  one  fact 
seems  to  be  accredited  by  every  body,  that  it  is  "  no 
longer  pipe,  no  longer  dance."  In  the  golden  age 
which  existed  a  few  years  since,  we  might  afford  to 
use  it  for  fashion's  sake,  though  never  adequately 
paid  for  its  cost,  but  now  "  Tempora  mutantnr  el  no- 
bis cum  iltia  mntandam  est"— We  must  retrench  our 
expenditures,  and  "  cut  our  garments  according  to 
the  cloth,"  or  in  a  few  years,  wear  none  at  all.  Vegr- 
table  manure  is  the  most  ready,  cheap  and  convenient 
auxiliary  which  we  can  prudently  employ  for  the  re- 
animation  of  exhausted  earth,  and  although  it  be  pro- 
bably impossible  to  apply  it  in  such  quantities  as  to 
enrich  at  once  the  whole  surface  of  farms  when  pover- 
ty predominates,  we  may  at  least  spread  it  out  par- 
tially so  as  to  enliven  the  soils  and  give  a  start  to  the 
ample  agents  of  nature  which  would  then  proceed  in 
geometrical  progression  to  the  most  desirable  results. 
Manure,  like  the  stiletto  of  an  Irishman,  never  misses 
fire.  It  is  a  panacea  to  all  soils,  no  matter  what  may 
be  their  constituent  parts.  The  most  barren  sand 
bank  or  stubborn  clay  under  heaven,  would  surrender 
at  discretion,  if  placed  within  pistol  shot  of  a  dung- 
battery.  Whether  the  management  of  the  writer  of 
these  papers  would  be  found,  on  examination,  to  co- 
incide exactly  with  his  directions  to  others,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  but  little  importance  ;  it  is  enough  in  this  place 
to  say,  it  is  his  wish  that  it  should :  But  if  the  reverse 
were  true,  it  would  be  only  the  addition  of  another 
proof  to  the  many  which  already  stand  on  record,  that 


"  it  is  much  easier  to  give  instruction,  than  to  set  ex- 
ample." 

K.  r..  BUCKNER. 
ViifT-HiLL,  VinoiNii,  May  1st,  1821. 

^o^^— 

BRITISH  PERRAGR. 
The  number  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Bishops,  is  exactly  500  ;  of  these 
S6  have  been  ennobled  as  courtiers,  19  as 
younger  branches  of  nobility,  39  as  statesmen 
16  by  diplomatic,  17  by  navai,  5r  hy  military, 
39  by  legal  services,  39  by  marriage,  and  227 
i>y  the  innuenee  of  wealth,  &c.  There  are  92 
hatchelors,  6i  widowers,  and  31 1-  who  are  mar- 
ried. Of  the  408  and  widower.?,  99  are  without 
children;  and  the  remaining  So9  have  now  liv- 
ing, 755  sons,  and  7o3  daughters.  The  pater- 
nal des..ent  of  156  peers  can  be  traced  to  the 
conquest,  or  llth  century;  that  of  51  to  the 
12th  century  ;  52  to  the  loth  :  35  to  the  15th  ; 
60  to  the  Idth;  59  to  the  17lh  and  3  to  the  I  ^th 
century  ;  the  genealogies  of  the  remaining  49, 
cannot  be  traced  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
warrant  insertion.  The  ancestors  of  78  of  the 
Peers,  whose  descent  can  be  traced  to  the  con- 
quest, were  settled  in  England  previous  to  that 
event  ;  the  other  79  came  over  with  the  con- 
queror. Of  the  ancestors  of  the  remainder,  31 
have  emigrated  to  this  country  since  that  peri- 
od—1821. 


TO  COOK  RICK  MILK.* 
To  three  quarts  of  boiling  milk,  put  a  tea  cup 
full  of  rice  which  has  been  carefully  picked  aud 
washed — cook  it  slowly,  but  constantly,  for 
four  hours  before  the  fire,  in  an  uncovered  ves- 
sel— season  it  with  butter,  sugar,  and  cinnamon 
or  nutmeg.  The  milk  must  be  new,  otherwise 
it  will  curdle  before  the  rice  is  cooked. 

♦  The  Editor  can  safely  recommend  this  to  House- 
wives. 

Cure  for  the  Tooth-ache. 
Take  a  nutgall,  break  it,  put  a  small  piece  of 
the  inside  into  the  hole  of  the  tooth,  and  after 
being  there  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  it  must 
be  removed,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  white  matter — and  a  fresh  piece  of  nut- 
gall  is  to  be  put  into  the  tooth  so  long  as  any 
matter  shall  be  found  to  come  away — and  when 
that  ceases  to  be  the  case,  the  cure  will  be 
found  to  be  eftected. 


The  Elder  Tree. 

This  tree  possesses  the  following  properties: 

1st,  saving  turnips  from  the  fly — 2d,  preserving 

wheat  from   the  yellows — 3d,  preserving  fruit 

from  the  blight — 'Ith,  preserving  cabbage  plants 

from     catterpillars 3th,     preserving    peach 

trees,  &c.  from  worms.  The  dwarf  elder  has 
the  most  potent  eflluvia,  and  it  requires  no  oth- 
er trouble  than  to  strew  the  leaves  over  tlie 
ground,  or  to  strike  fruit  trees  with  a  twig. 


Remedy  in  case  nf  swalLuwing  I'ins,  Fish,  or 
other  sharp  Bones. 
Administer  four  grains  of  tartar  emetio  in 
warm  water,  and  let  the  patient  drink  the  white 
from  six  eggs,  which  coagulating  upon  the  sto- 
mach before  the  tartar  operates,  envelopes  the 


pin,  or  hone,  and  it  is  brought  up.  A  p-.-iion 
who  swallowed  several  pins  was  made  to  throw 
up  the  whole  by  the  above  method. 


Saving  of  Fuel. 

The  Franklin  Stove  has  been  objected  to  by 
many,  as  tliey  consume  too  much  wood.  I'his 
is  easily  remedied,  by  laying  a  false  back  with 
brick,  within  eleven  inches  of  the  front  at  bot- 
tom, and  five  at  top,  which  any  mason's  'toy 
can  do  in  half  an  hour,  this  will  save  one  half 
the  wood,  and  aftbrd  double  the  heat. 


Disease  among  Horses  and  Cattle, 
A  dreadful  disease  has  lately  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  horses  and  cattle.  It  aftecta 
the  tongue  in  a  most  singular  manner,  causinij  it 
to  become  almost  entirely  raw.  The  method  of 
cure  is  to  make  a  strong  decoction  of  briar 
root,  parsimiiion  bark,  white  oak  bark  and  sas- 
safras bark — add  to  which,  after  being  well 
boiled,  copperas,  salt-peire,  alum,  and  assa'ae- 
tida — make  it  pretty  strong;  then  with  a  swab, 
wash  tlie  tongue  and  rub  it  pretty  hard  four 
or  six  times  a  d  ly.  Bleeediiig  is  also  good, 
and  drenching  with  a  tea  made  of  spice  wood, 
poplar  bark,  and  sassalra?,  adding  a  little  salt- 
petre.    Tliis  IS  a  pretty  certain  cure. 

It   ii  sdid  that   other  species  of  animals  are 
subject  to  take  it. 


Sore  tongue   in   Horses— a  pretty  certain  cure. 

Dissolve  2  ounces  copper ts,  ami  2  ounces  of 
aiuin  in  a  pint  of  strong  vinegar  ;  swab  the  mouth 
and  tongue  with  the  solution,  until  the  disease 
IS  removed  ;  then  dissolve  honey  and  alum  in 
villi  irar,  and  use  it  in  the  same  way  to  heal  the 
tongue. 


'U'iMIS  iFAIBiJiIlilBa 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    JULY    13,    1821. 

PRICES  CURUENT. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  ^4  50 — Whiskey  from 
do.  26  cts.  exclusive  of  barrel — Hay,  per  ton,  §17 
—Straw,  do.  7  a  gB— Wheat,  White,  87  a  9U  cents- 
lied,  do.  as  a  »7  cents— Corn,  40— Oats,  27  a  30 
— liye,  40  a  41 — Cod  fish,  per  quintal,  wholesale, 
go,  retail  do.  S4 — New. England  Beans  per  bushel, 
gl  12^ — ditto  l'cas,73  cents — Plaster  in  stone  S*"  per 
ton— do,  ground,  gl  33  per  barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel, 
g8  per  ton— New-Orleans  sugar,  g9  to  12  50— Mus- 
covado,  do.  §9  a  12— American  White  Lead,  §12  50 
Ground  do.  13  a  14— Linseed  Oil,  75  cents— Feath- 
ers, 40  a  iS  cents— Potatoes,  per  bushel,  6ii  a  75 
cents— Shad,  new,  §6- Herrings,  £2  a  gi  25,  declin- 
ing— Fine  Salt,  55  cents  per  bushel— tiround  Alum  do. 
i5  a  60— St  Ubes,  60 — Cadiz,  50  a  55— Turks  Island, 
75— Live  Cattle,  g5  a  5  50— Ueef,  8  to  10  cents — 
Hams,  10    a  12   cents— Middlings,  13  cents — Butter, 

25     cents— Peas     50     cents      per      bushel Eggs, 

12i  cents— Cheese  8  a  10  cents  per  pound — Tar  gl  50 
—  Turpentine,  1  87^  a  2 — Pitch  2^ — Rosin,  common, 
$1^,  bright  do.  g3  per  barrel — Varnish,  25  cents — 
sprits  Turpentine,  o3  cents  per  gallon— Cotton, 
(guod  Upland)  14  a  15  cents  ;  very  dull— Kice  3  a  3^ 
cenis—  Ship  and  Flooring  Plank,  g'i5  a  27 — shingles, 
^    t  6j  a  §7.  common,   g3  to  4i  per  M. 

MarylanJ  Tobacco.— Fine  tobacco,  no  sales— Com- 
mon do    g4  50,  sales. 

We  have  hi  ard  of  no  sales  of  Virginia  Tobaxco. 
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^eTOarli.s  on  feoUiug, 

[From  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository.] 

Contirnieil  from  page  185,  vnlume  2,  of  tlie  American 
Faritier. 

CojrFon-MAtiLT  to  my  promise,  I  proceed  to  state 
the  maimer  in  wliich  the  soiling  process  ought  to  be 
conducted,  by  any  one.  who  may  originally  attempt 
it ;  how  far  it  is  applicable  to  the  farming  condition 
of  New-Kngland  :  and  nhjt  species  of  farmers  will 
find  their  account  in  attempt  mg  it. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  soiling  process 
0»sht  to  be  conducted,  besides  that  gf  neral  care  and 
personal  superintsndance,  (at  least  occasionally  and 
by  way  of  oversight)  which  is  essential  to  success  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  business  in  life,  three  general 
objects  ought  to  claim  the  attention  of  every  farmer, 
or  other  person,  who  undertakes  this  process. 

1.  Provision  against  seasons  of  extraordinary 
drowth,  or  deficiency  of  general  crop,  from  any 
other  natural  accident. 

2  Succession  of  succulent  food,  during  the  whole 
soiling  season  ;  and  facility  of  its  attainment. 

3.  Preparation  relative  to  care  of  the  stocfc,  and 
increase  of  manure  j  the  particular  objects  of  the 
soiling  process. 

As  to  provision  against  seasons  of  extraordinary 
drowth,  or  deficiency  of  general  crop  from  any  other 
natural  accident,  I  make  this  suggestion  from  res- 
pect to  an  obvious  dictate  of  prudence,  rather  than 
because  such  has  been  my  own  practice.  In  fact,  I 
have  never  made  any  such  provision.  Years  of  un- 
common drowth,  or  sterility  from  other  causes^  are 
so  uncommon  in  our  country,  that  I  have,  hitherto, 
neglected,  and  without  injury,  this  plain  suggestion 
of  prudence.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  a  farmer, 
commencing  and  adopting  this  plan,  would  act  wise- 
ly, to  keep  on  hand,  a  month,  or  six  weeks  stock  of 
hay  or  other  food  ;  so  as  to  have  assurance  that  his 
cattle  should  not  suffer  from  any  untoward  accident 
of  season.  A  mixture  of  dry  food,  with  the  succu- 
lent, is  often  very  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mals soile'l,  and  enables  the  feeder  to  check  the  too 
great  loosness  of  the  bowels;  often  the  effect  of 
high  feeding  upon  succulent  vegetables. 

Some  provision  of  dry  food,  against  such  exigency, 
and  for  such  purposes,  is  wise,  as  a  dictate  of  fore- 
sight. It  is  also  as  a  dictate  of  economy,  as  some 
mixture  of  dry  food  with  succulent,  makes  the  latter 
■go  much  farther ;  and,  on  very  stormy  days,  enables 
the  feeder  to  preserve  the  general  and  desired  state 
of  the  cattle,  soiled,  with  less  personal  exposure. 

As  to  the  second  general  object  of  attention,  suc- 
cession of  succulent  food,  during  the  whole  of  the 
soiling  season  ;  and  facility  of  its  attainment.  This 
includes 

1.  Nature  of  the  crop  used  for  soiling. 

2.  Time  and  mode  of  sowing  and  cultivation- 

3.  .Mode  of  taking  and  applying  the  crop,  and  the 
relative  location  of  the  ground,  used  for  soiling,  to 
the  place  where  the  cattle  is  soiled. 

1.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  crop  used  for  soiling 
This  must,  ef  course,  be  different,  in  different  cli- 
mates. The  English  speak  of  lucerne,  clover,  peas, 
cabbages,  as  used  for  this  purpose.  Of  all  these, 
clover  is  that,  which  is  the  most  capable,  in  this 
country,  of  being  made  .useful  in  this  system.  Un- 
questionably, however,  any  succulent  veg'-table,  which 
cattle  consume,  may  be  used,  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion, which  acquaintance  with  its  nature  dictates 
Without  dilating  generally  on  the  applisability  of  all 
of  these  vegetables,  and  lesTiiig  every  farmer  to  take 


ulranlage  of  these  and  every  other,  he  may  deem,  It  is  nwdlesj  to  give  any  directionj  relating  ta 
useful,  and  find  convenient,  I  shall  state  my  own'any  particular  prepiration  for  the  soiling  procesn,  for 
prnctice  aude-'ipcrier.ce.  ithis  first  period.     What  is  required  is   only  land    in 

Tlifse  have  led  mc  to  simplify  and  reduce  the  num-Mts  best  grass  state,— good  mowing  land,— to  ba  ra- 
■ler  of  vegetables  used,  fur  the  purpose  of'  niaking'served  at  tlie  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  for  eacU 
che  cultivation  and  effect  of  cjch  sp'-cies  selected,  3;head  of  cattle  soiled,  and  for  the  facility  of  feeding 
distinct  suliject  of  consideration;  and  for  the  ena-janl  of  m:uiiiriiig  for  after  feed  as  near  the  barn,  where 
■^ling  me  to  have  the   great  supports  of   the    system  the  cattle  are  kept,  as  posdible. 


well  eslabl'shid.  This  efi'ected,  it  is  easy  to  change, 
ind  to  deviate,  into  other  vegetables,  or  to  introduce 
them  in  aid  of  those,  on  which  any  one  chooses,  prin- 
cipally, to  rely.  In  making  my  selection,  I  was 
guided  by  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  vegetal)le9  selected  being  the  best 
known,  and  most  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  use  but  four,— 1st,  grass;  2d, 
oats;  3d,  Indian  corn;  4th.  cabbages. 

1.  Grass  I  depend  upon  this  for  the  first  month 
of  the  soiling  season ;  beginning,  in  our  climate, 
about  the  20th  of  Way,  or  1st  of  June,  and  termin- 
ating about  the  1st  of  July. 

In  my  own  practice,  1  have  contented  myself  with 
commencing  soiling  at  the  time,  at  which  cuttle  are 
in  this  climate  usually  turned  out  to  grass.  It  would 
be  wise,  and,  I  apprehend,  easily  practicable,  to  in- 
troduce 6om»  vegetable,  which,  sown  the  preceding 
year,  would  enable  the  farmer  to  commence  cutting 
earlier,  and  so  carry  back  the  commencement  of  the 
soiling  season  to  the  first  of  May,  possibly  earlier. 
This,  however,  I  have  never  attempted,  partly  be- 
cause it  requires  personal  attentions,  which,  I  could 
not  give,  consistent  with  my  other  avocations;  and 
partly  because,  in  the  commencement  of  the  system, 
£  thought  it  wise  to  limit  my  experiments  to  the 
period,  in  which  cattle  are  usually  kept  upon  pasture  ; 
leaving  it  to  future  experience  to  enlarge  the  bene- 
fits and  length  of  the  soiling  season.  Fearing  lest 
by  attempting  too  much,  I  might  be  discouraged, 
and  by  failure,  in  part,  might  put  to  hazard  the 
great  object  of  the  system,  which  are  attained,  when 
vegetables  taken  for  soiling  are  made  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  vegetables  fed  by  the  cattla  themselves 
from  the  pasture.  For  the  first  month,  therfore,  of 
the  soiling  season,  I  depend  upcn  grass. 

Concerning  the  quantity  of  land,  in  grass,  neces- 
sary to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  any  specific 
number  of  cattle,  I  have  no  experience  sufficient  to 
state  it  with  accuracy.  My  own  practice  has  been  to 
cut  from  the  earliest  grass  I  could  find,  in  small 
pieces  and  patches  about  my  house,  and  by  sides  of 
an  inclosed  road,  of  which  I  could  not  easily  take 
an  exact  measurement  Vimute  calculations  on  this 
point  must  obviously  be  very  uncertain  and  unsatis- 
factory, as  the  capacity  of  every  given  piece  of   land. 


The  preparation  of  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  cabba- 
ges, require  somewhat  more  particuhir  attention. 

Preparation  of  soiling  food  in  April,  fop  July.  Ist. 
of  Oats.  These  are,  on  my  farm,  made  to  succeed 
grass,  and  usually  afford  a  good  cut  about  the  first 
of  July.  As  it  is  import.ant  in  every  plan  of  hus- 
bandry, to  jimplify  as  much  as  possible,  I  sh.'»ll  con- 
sider oats,  as  the  food  exclasively  destined  fof  the 
month  of  July,  although,  in  fact,  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  month,  Indian  corn  stalks  may  begin  to  be 
cut ;  and  had  often  better  be  commenced,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  diversifying  ths  feed  of  the  stock,  hut, 
because,  tlie  corn  stalks  cut  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  will  be  more  likely  to  vegetate  anew  with 
luxuriance,  than  if  cut  later. 

With  this  explanation,  I  state  oats,  cut  in  the 
milk,  to  be  the  food,  in  this  climate,  for  the  support 
of  the  soiling  process,  in  July.  As  it  is  important 
to  get  the  cattle  off  of  the  grass  land  as  soon  as  pos» 
sible,  to  the  end  that  the  winter  crop  of  hay  may  be 
the  more  abundant,  so  the  preparation  for  oats  ought 
to  be  as  early  as  possible.  It  will  be  best,  if  the  land 
have  been  thoroughly  ploughed  the  autumn  pre- 
ceding. It  ought  to  be  land  in  excellent  heart,  all 
my  calculations  being  made  on  land  in  such  a  state. 
It  being  obvious  that  calculations  on  any  other  must 
be  altogether  uncertain  and  various  in  result.  It 
ought  also  to  be  land,  which  had  been  cultivated  and 
well  manured  the  year  preceding.  As  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  it  should  be  ploughed  at 
least  once,  and  the  oats  sowed  broad  cast,  at  the  rate 
of  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  least.  The  land  should 
then  be  harrowed  and  rolled.  Oats  thus  sowed,  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible,  will  generally  be  ready 
for  the  scythe  by  the  first  of  July. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  land  thus  to  be  prepared, 
one  acre,  for  every  four  head  of  cattle  soiled  ;  that 
is,  one  quarter  of  an  acre  for  each  head,  will  be  suf- 
ficient .\t  least  such  has  been  invariably  my  expe- 
rience, where  the  land  is  in  proper  heart  and  tilth. 
In  order  to  test  this  point,  I  have  not  only  observed 
and  compared  the  general  extent  of  land  cut  over, 
with  the  whole  number  of  cattle  soiled,  but  also  have 
more  than  once  h.id  the  quantity  eaten  by  a  certain 
number  of  head,  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  on  a 
measured  extent,  compared.  The  result  of  my  ex- 
periment  is,  that  one   square  rod  of  oata,  in  fill!  milk. 


o   support  any  specified  number  of  caitle   must  de-  growing  on  land,  in  proper  ft/ial  is,  high  J  tilth  wiU 


pend  upon  its  heart  and  state  of  cultivation.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  my  own  e.xperience  author- 
izes me  to  state,  that  one  acre  of  goed  clover,  or 
any  early  grass,  cut  for  soiling,  is  ample  for  the  sup- 
port of  six  head  of  full  grown  cattle,  from  the  2uth 
of  May  to  the  2uth  June.  As  it  is  best,  however,  in 
11  calculations  of  this  kind  to  provide  against  all 
contingencies,  my  rule  is  to  consider  one  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  my  best  grass  producing  land  as  appro- 
priated to  each  head  of  soiling  cattle,  for  its  support 
between  the  20th  of  May  and  1st  of  July.  Less 
than  that  quantity  has  always  been  sufficient  on  my 
farm.  If  it  be  not  used  ffir  soiling,  the  produce  is 
housed  as  hay,  for  the  winter 

Small  farmers,  who  should  top  dress  the  land 
every  day  cut  over,  with  the  water  leeched  from 
the  manure  heap,  would  reduce  the  extent  o{  laud 
required  for  the  pro-xss  of  soiling  very  consider- 
ablv. 


su/i/>ort  one  head  of  cattle  a  day.  One  quarter  of  an 
acre,  or  forty  square  rods,  for  thirty  flays,  is  a  fair 
basis  of  calculation,  and  making  a  sufficiently  liberal 
allowance  for  accident. 

In  the  outset  of  attempting  this  system,  Ishould 
recommend  somewhat  enlarging  this  quantity,  triat  is, 
sowing  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  for 
eve'.y  head  of  cattle  soiled. 

1st  Because  in  farming  as  little  should  be  left  to 
chance  as  possible. 

2d.  Because  nothing  is  lost;  if  there  be  an  ex- 
cess, it  may  be  cut  and  dried  for  winter  fond- 

3d-  Because  the  necessity  for  beginning  to  cut  a 
little  before  the  oats  are  in  full  milk,  and  sometimes 
of  extending  the  cut  a  little  after  that  period,  will 
affect  the  general  result  of  all  calculations  relative 
to  the  pioductive  power  of  the  land 

In  refe»euce  to  the  fact,  and  upon  the  supposition 
on  which  we  are  now  proceeding,  that   oats   alone. 
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wlilirut  aid  from  any  otlie'-  product,  are  re\ieil   upon  I     For  their  support  during  the  first   half  of  October  Isubsoil.     The  yard  and  floor  of  the  barn  should,  alsoi 
for  the  whole  month  of  July,  the  sowing  ought  to  be  |l  depend  upon  the  second  growth    of  the   half  acre,  be  so  constructed,  as  to  d:rect  the  urine  into  such  a 


succtssive,  viz.  one  half  the  destined  quantity  ol 
land,  as  early  as  the  seed  can  be  got  into  the  land  ; 
the  other  half,  a  fortnight  later,  so  that  the  crop 
may  have  some  succession.  It  would  be  probably 
better  if  the  whole  extent  destined  were  divided  into 
fourths,  and  sowed  each  fourth  with  a  week  or  ten 
day's  intervening.  Thus  supposing  the  number  of 
eattle  soiled  to  be  four;  requiring  one  acre,  accord- 
ing to  my  practice  ;  and  one  quarter  should  be  sow- 
ed on  the  1st  of  April,  one  quarter  on  the  8th,  one 
on  the  15th  and  ^2d.  My  own  practice  has  not  been 
thus  subdivided.  I  have  found  one  sowing  about  the 
lOtli,  and  one  about  the  iSth  to  answer. 

2d.  Indian  Corn.  This,  according  to  that  simple 
plan,  of  conducting  the  soiling  process,  1  am  descnb 
ing,  is  to  be  relied  upon  for  food  during  the  montli 
of  August. 

The  estimate  made  concerning  the  capacity  of  land 
in  oats,  to  support  stock,  may  for  all  piactical  pur 
poses  be  assumed  to  be  the  same,  when  in  Indian 
corn;  that  is,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  support  one 
lie.^d  for  the  month  Somewhat  more  than  that 
quantity  to  be  sown  per  head,  for  the  same  reasons 
as  those  stated  in  relation  to  oats  ;  the  land  to  be 
in  the  same  he.irt  and  tilth  ;  to  receive,  at  least,  one 
ploughing,  and  harrowing,  about  the  latter  end  of 
April  and  in  the  beginning  of  May ;  after  which 
light  furrows  should  be  run  three  ti;et  asunder,  at 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  incites.  In  these  furrows 
Corn  should  be  sown  broad  cast,  about  the  thickness 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  peas  are  sown,  in  Held 
culture  of  them.  The  corn  may  then  be  covered 
by  the  plough.  Although,  in  my  experience,  a  har- 
row drawn  lengthways,  and  then  crossways,  followed 
by  a  roller,  is  sufficient,  and  to  be  preferred  for  this 
operation. 

If  the  farmer  choose,  and  his  fund  of  manure  per- 
mit, the  furrows,  previous  to  planting',  may  be  ligluly 
strewed  with  manure,  to  obvious  advantage.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  my  practice.  Grain  of  any 
kind,  not  permitted  to  seed  but  little,  exhausts  the 
land  i  but  if  it  be  reptated  it  will  require,  of  course, 
some  provision  of  manure  to  prevent  its  deteriora- 
tion. He,  however,  who  carries  on  a  soiling  system, 
upon  any  important  scale,  will  never  want  for  ma- 
nure- 
Corn  thus  sown  will  be  ready  to  cut  the  latter  end 
of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August.  Tne  whole 
month  of  August,  I  have  found  Indian  corn,  cut  in 
the  stalk,  the  best  soiling  food.  If,  however,  the 
farmer  prefer  to  give  a  variety  he  may  sow  a  part  of 
the  land  in  oats,  instead  of  corn,  and  alternate  through 
the  month  of  .\ugust  on  oats  and  Indian  corn. 

In  the  midille  of  May,  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
June,  and  even  as  late  as  the  1st  of  /Vugiisi,  in  our  cli- 
mate, a  portion  of  land  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
cattle,  should  be  sowed  in  like  n-..anner ;  on  which  soil- 
ing ma-,  be  continued  during  the  whole  month  of 
September.  In  this  month,  however,  reliance  may 
be  placed  upon  the  grass  of  the  second  crop,  from 
those  acres  from  which  soiling  was  effected  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  grass  of  the  second  crop  will 
generally  enable  the  farmer  to  soil  to  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, if  his  grass  land  be  in  proper  tilth  and  heart. 
After  the  lith  of  October  to  the  beginning,  or  the 
middle  of  November,  the  tops  of  his  winter  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  carrots,  or  turnips,  and  which,  in  every 
good  system  of  farming,  shouhl  be  raised  in  propor 
tion  to  the  stock  kept,  should  be  relied  upon. 

After  which  cabbages  should  succeed  until  the 
time  when  all  cattle  are  housed  in  this  climate. 

Redui-ed  to  a  single  statement,  my  experience  and 
system,  is,  for  the  support  of  my  soil-id  stock  during 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  to  sow, 
in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June  and  July,  equal  to 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  land  for  each  head  of 
cattle  soiled,  in  such  succession  as  will  give  also  a 
regular  succession  of  succulent  food,  in  the  three  first 
mentioned  months. 

For  their  support  from  the  20th  May,  and  during 
the  month  of  June,  I  reserve  early  clover  or  other 
grass,  at  the  rate  of  one  quarter  of  an  acre  for  each 
lead  of  cattle  soiled, 


cut  over  in  .May  and  June,  and  the  second   growth  of  [covered,  water-tight  receptacle 


the  oats  and  corn  cut  over  in  July 

This  period,  between  the  20th  May  and  the  lath 
October,  is  the  only  one  on  which  I  rely  on  grass, 
oats,  and  Indi.in  corn  ;  and  includes  a  reservation  and 
employment  of  land,  equal  to  one  acre  per  head  of 
cattle  soiled. 

My  own  experience  has  been  always  less  than  this. 
Never  having  exceeded,  as  I  believe,  seventeen  acres 
for  twenty  head;  and  those,  never  in  that  state  of  high 
tilth,  which  in  this  systematic  statement  I  recom- 
mend. 

In  truth,  the  capacity  of  an  acre  to  maintain  cattle, 
in  a  soiling  process,  if  conducted  with  due  attention 
to  developc  its  full  powers,  is  probably  four,  or  five 
times  greater  than  this,  but  1  choose  to  raise  no  ex- 
travagant expectations  In  the  commencement  of 
every  new  system,  mistakes  will  be  made.  Great  di- 
versities in  quality  or  state  of  land  must  exist,  and 
will,  of  course,  oecasioii  a  diversity  in  result.  Ue- 
sides,  the  soiling  process,  beyond  all  others,  requires 
vigilance,  and  foresight.  Cattle,  in  this  process,  are 
not  left  to  range  over  an  immeasurable  extent  of 
pasture,  composed  of  grass,  heath  rock,  marsh,  brush 
and  briar,  about  which  the  owner  makes  no  calcula- 
tion ;  sometimes  stocking  it  beyond,  and  sometimes 
beneath  its  power ;  in  good  seasons  keeping'  them 
well,  in  bad  affording  lean  and  scanty  fare,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  support  life,  and  wholly  inadequate  to 
a  profitable  return.  In  the  soiling  process  they  are 
put  under  the  care  of  intelligence.  It  must  exist  and 
must  be  exercised.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  reward 
from  the  system,  on  farms  suited  for  it,  is  ample 
For  myself,  after  a  trial  of  six  years,  no  consideration 
would  induce  me  to  change  it  for  the  old  method  of 
pasturng. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  soiling  system  during 
the  residue  of  the  season,  viz.  from  the  i5th  of  Octo- 
ber til  the  middle  or  the  latter  end  of  November ;  at 
which  time  stock,  in  this  clim.ite,  usually  begin  upon 
their  winter  food.  In  my  system,  I  have  depended 
upon  the  tops  of  carrots  and  turnips,  destined  either 
for  the  market,  or  for  the  winter  food  of  stock.  .My 
practice  has  been  to  raise  from  eight  to  twelve  acres 
of  vegetables.  The  tops  of  which,  with  a  single  fod- 
dering of  salt  hay,  per  day,  have  been,  according  to 
my  experience,  sufilcient  to  support,  equal  to  twenty 
head  of  cattle  from  the  15th  of  October  to  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  end  of  November. 

If,  however,  the  farmer  is  not  in  the  practice  of 
raising  a  sufficient  quantity  oF  roots,  to  yield  a  sup- 
port for  his  stock,  for  six  weeks,  cabbages  are,  in  this 
climate,  the  farmer's  best  dependence  ;  after  the  se- 
cond cutting  of  the  grass,  and  corn,  and  oat  fodder, 
fail. 

The  preparation  for  cabbages,  in  field  culture,  is 
so  well  and  universally  known  it  needs  no  explana- 
tion. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  suitable  soil,  well 
manured,  a  thousand  plants,  weighing,  upon  an  aver- 
age, fifteen  pounds,  may  easily  be  raised  on  the  eighth 
of  an  acre.  These,  at  200  lb.  per  day,  per  head,  or 
1  )J  cabbages,  will  be  sufficient  for  each  head  of  cat- 
tle seventy  days,  which  is  ample  for  the  support  of 
each  head,  to  the  first  of  December 

With  respect  to  care  of  the  stock,  and  increase  of 
manure  ;  the  particular  objects  of  the  soiling  process. 
All  the  care  of  the  stock,  requisite,  is  keeping  them 
clean,  and  currying  them,  every  day  ;  throwing  the 
manure  into  the  proper  receptacle ;  seeing  that  the 
cattle  are  regularly  and  sufficiently  watered  ;  and  that 
they  be  permitted  to  be  at  large  in  a  yard,  of  a  com- 
mon barn  yard  size,  at  least  two  hours,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  two  in  the  afternoon  The  yard  will  be  best 
if  a  part  of  it  be  shaded,  or  sheltered  from  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun. 

The  food  is  distributed  in  racks,  under  cover,  or 
ill  the  barn,  about  six  times  a  diy,  in  due  \iroportions, 
which  the  usual  practical  knowledge  of  a  farmer  will 
easily  regulate. 

A  cellar  under  the  barn,  or  at  least  a  covered  re- 
ceptacle for  the  manure,  clayed  at  the  bottom,  or 
stoned,  so  as  to  be  water-light,  to  the  end  that  the 
drainings  of  tbe  inan)i);e  shuitld   Dot  escajie  ux  tke 


This  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  soiling  pro.- 
cess,  inasmuch  as  the  manure  made  by  succulent  food 
is  rich,  and  watery,  and  liable  to  be  in  a  degree 
wasted  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  in  an  open 
yard.  But  when  under  cover,  it  is  the  richest  of  all 
manures  of  like  species,  and  is  qualified  beyond  all 
others,  to  impart  its  riches  to  soil,  and  earth  thrown 
into  the  receptacle,  and  mixed  with  this  summer's 
manure. 

Hogs,  also,  should  be  permitted  to  range  into  it 
from  the  hogpen,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
the  deposit  together,  but  also  on  account  of  economy  j 
in  all  soiling,  some  waste  of  green  food  is  unavoida- 
ble, either  from  sometimes  cutting  more  than  can  be 
consumed  in  the  day,  or  from  its  being  blown  upon 
by  the  cattle.  This  hogs  consume  and  prevent  loss 
of  it. 

The  increase  of  manure  in  this  mode  exceeds  all 
anticipation.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  soiling 
process  claims  the  attention  of  formers,  who  are  al- 
w.iys  ready  to  say,  "We  can  do  well  enough,  only 
give  us  manure.  The  want  of  manure  is  our  great 
want  "  Tins  is  supplied  by  the  soiling  process,  in 
a  mode  cheap,  easy,  within  the  resources  of  every 
farmer,  and  leading,  in  its  event,  to  the  highest  and 
most  satisfactory  of  all  methods  of  conducting  a 
firm. 

I  have  been  the  more  minute,  in  this  statemeilt, 
and  shall  not  fail,  hereafter,  to  communicate  my  ex- 
perience, in  this  system,  because  I  apprehend  it  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  farming  condition  of  .Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  although  it  is,  at  present,  almost  un- 
known, and  wliolly  unpractised — at  least,  I  have  ne- 
er  heard  that  it  is  as  yet  practised,  upon  any  consi- 
derable scale,  on  any  farm  (except  my  own)  yet  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  will  gradually  grow  into  use';  and  the 
sooner  it  can  be  made  to  be  understood,  and  the  way- 
shown,  the  better  for  our  commonwealth  A  farmer, 
nowa-d.iys,  who  has  but  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land, 
feels  himself,  in  some  measure,  straitened  for  want  of 
room.  He  is  tempted  to  buy  pasture  ground  ;  to 
widen  his  surface  ;  perhaps  to  run  in  debt ;  and  em- 
barrass himself  for  life,  for  the  sake,  of  what  he 
thinks,  the  "one  thing-'  nee'lful"  for  a  farmer — much 
land.  When  his  sons  come  of  age,  if  he  cannot  give 
them  more  than  thirty  or  forty  acres,  they  must 
abandon  their  homes,  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  all 
the  privileges  of  a  cultivated  and  improved  society, 
to  seek  n  great  farm  in  western  wildernesses. 

Now  all  this  IS  mistake  and  want  of  knowledge  of 
the"  productive  power  of  the  soil,  when  highly  culti- 
vated. The  first  step  for  farmers  to  take  is  to  re- 
.'crse  their  old  prejudices  in  this  respect,  and  instead 
of  calculating  how  much  more  land  they  want,  let 
them  try  with  liow  little  they  can  do  ;  and  do  well. 

There  is  no  proposition  in  nature  more  true,  than 
that  any  farmer  may  maintain  upon  thirty  acres  of 
good  arable  land,  tmentg  head  oj  cattle,  in  better  con- 
dition, with  more  profit,  with  more  comfort  to  the 
animals,  with  less  labour,  less  trouble,  and  less  cash 
adv.-mce,  to  himself,  than  he  at  present  usually  ex- 
pends upon  an  hundred  acres.  In  addition  to  which 
he  will  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in  time, 
every  square  inch  of  his  land  productive,  instead  of 
seeing,  as  he  docs  now,  not  more  th.an  one  part  in 
four  of  his  farm  producing  any  thing  ;  or  at  least  any 
thing  that  will  pny  the  expense  of  harvesting. 

But  how  is  this  practice  to  be  introduced  .'  I  an- 
swer— Gradually.  Let  farmers  "feel  their  way"  into 
it.  If  any  farmer  thinks  that  he  wants  more  pasture 
land,  in  order  to  keep  more  cattle  in  the  summer,  in 
order  to  consume  his  hay,  or  to  make  manure,  in  win. 
ter,  instead  of  running  in  debt,  or  laying  out  his 
money  in  more  land,  let  him  keep  himself  free  of 
debt,  or  put  his  money  out  at  interest ;  and  try  soil- 
ing. Let  him  be  assured  he  will  find  his  account 
in  it.  But  how  shall  he  try  .'  Shall  he  shut  up  all 
his  cattle  at  once ;  enter  upon  a  scheme  recommend- 
ed by  book  writers ;  and  perhaps  fail,  either  from 
accident,  or  misapprehension,  the  first  year.  By  no 
means.  Every  practical  farmer,  if  he  be  wise,  will, 
on  the  one  hand,  never  utterly  slight  the  suggestions 
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ot  b.iiKs,  an. I  writers  on  the  subject  of  his  art  ;  ond 
on  thi-  other,  will  never  enter  upon  them,  !tt  once,  on 
any  great  hnJ  decisive  scale.  As  the  sayinp  is,  "he 
will  always  teel  his  \v.\y."  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
this  ca^e  of  soilinif.  A  farmer,  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  willing  to  try  the  experiment,  should  com- 
mence with  one  or  two  head  of  cattle.  Let  him  set 
aside,  .it  first,  two  acres  of  land  for  each  head.  No- 
thing- will  be  lost  if  there  be  an  access  of  the  oats, 
or  corn,  sown  for  soiling-,  beyond  the  consumption, 
the  surplus  cut  in  season,  will  remain  for  winter's 
food.  Let  him  go  through,  for  one  year,  a  course  of 
soiling,  such  as  is  suggested,  for  one  or  two  head  of 
cattle.  Let  him  oversee  the  feeding  himself;  or  by 
a  confidential  hand.  A  boy,  if  trust-worthy,  is  suffi- 
cient for  such  an  experiment,  acting  under  the  daily 
directions  of  his  father,  or  master.  Let  him  provide 
a  pit,  or  cellar,  covered,  or  under  the  barn,  or  so  plac- 
ed in  reKation  to  the  cattle  soiled,  as  that  the  manure 
and  urine  can  be  easily  preserved  ;  the  cellar,  or  re- 
ceptacle, being  water  tight;  if  this  be  so  situated  as 
that  his  hogs  can  have  fair  play  among  the  deposits, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  he  will  find  his  account  in  it. 
One  year's  success  will  enable  him,  and,  I  cannot 
question,  will  induce  him,  to  double,  if  not  treble, 
his  next  year's  experiment.  Soon  he  will,  if  the  n.a- 
ture  of  his  farm  permit,  shut  up  his  whole  stock; 
and  ultimately  will  arrive  at  a  state  of  conviction 
and  feeling,  such,  as  will  never  permit  him  again,  on 
any  consideration,  to  allow  cattle  to  run  at  large,  on 
any  of  his  land,  which  is  capable  of  being  ploughed 
and  mown. 

I  know  it  will  be  asked  what  shall  be  done  with 
rocky  land,  and  land  suitable  only  for  pastures  ?  Mj 
answer  is,  that  where  a  m.an  has  nothing  else,  but  rock 
or  pasture  land,  or  sand,  which  cannot  lie  made  sub 
ject  to  cultivation,  a  man  must  ni.anage  according  td 
his  eondition.  fiood  farming  is  making  the  most  ot 
land,  according  to  its  species  U  a  man  has  a  sa 
bank,  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  he  will  best  make 
salt.  If  he  have  nothing  but  some  perpendicular 
moimtain  rocks,  he  will  best,  probably,  keep  goats. 
So  of  the  rest.  Farming,  to  be  gocid.  must  always 
have  referenc-  to  the  sptcies  and  capacity  of  the  sod 
The  system  I  advocate  has  reference  to  arabit 
land;  to  that  portion  of  it  on  every  man's  farm,  ivhich 
is  capable  of  being  ploughed,  and  mowed  over.  Every 
man  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  this  part  of 
his  larm,  will  effect  this  the  most  certainly,  the  most 
economically,  and  the  most  satisfactorily,  by  the 
mode  I  recommend.  If  a  man  have  part  pasture  and 
part  arable,  he  may  soil  for  p.irt,  and  pasture  for 
part.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  soiling  is  a  great  support  to  the  pasture  ; 
because  when  the  pasture  fails,  as  in  dry  se.asons  it 
often  will,  a  man,  who  soils  part,  will  ahv.axs  provide 
a  surplus  of  his  soiling  food,  to  meet  such  a  contin- 
gency. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  what  species  of  farmers 


will  find  their  account  in  attempting  to  soil  .'  I 
answer.  Evkry  FAioitn,  wuo  wants  manure;  at  a 
CHEAP  ASD  EASY  BATE.  Tile  greatest  profit  of  soiling 
arises  from  the  quantity  of  manure  it  enables  the  far- 
mer to  make ;  more  than  doubling  it  upon  the  same 
stock.  U  may  be  adopted,  1  apprehend,  as  an  axiom, 
almost  univ.  rsal ;  certainly  so,  except  in  cases  of 
very  great  proximity  to  a  town  or  village,  that  soil- 
ing is  the  cheapest  of  all  modes  of  obtaining  ma- 
nures. In  this  point  of  view,  the  saving  of  tence, 
the  economy  of  land,  of  food;  the  increase  of  milk, 
and  the  better  condition  of  the  cattle  ;  all  of  which 
have  been  shown  to  be  the  consequence  of  this  meth- 
od, may  be  considered  as  incidental  to  the  sj'stem, 
as  an  offset  for  the  labour  requisite  ;  giving  the 
manure  made  as  a  clear  gain ;  and  what  is  more, 
without  the  loss  and  trouble,  and  expense,  of  cart- 
ing from  a  distance.  It  is  not  only  made,  but  it  is 
placed,  just  where  it  should  be,  in  the  farmer's  own 
stercorary — or,  covered  manure  heap. 

The  rich  farmer,  and  the  extensive  land  holder, 
ought  to  avail  himself  of  it;  if  he  wants  mariure. 
Such  farmer,  if  he  have  capital,  may  stock  his  pas- 
ture land  up  to  its  full  pasture  power,  and  keep  a 
number  of  head  additional  on  the  soiling  system,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  manure,  of  which  he  stands 
in  need.    But  the  condtjct  of  a  farm,  upon  a  great 
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scale  of  this  nature,  depends  upon  so  many  circuni- 
stanccs,  that  the  particular  mode  or  extent  of  apply- 
ing this  system,  as  subsidiary  to  pasturing,  cannot  bt 
prescribed  by  any  general  rule.  Calculations  must 
have  reference  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  particular 
circumstances  and  relations  of  such  a  farm,  and  sucl 
a  capitalist  farmer. 

It  is  to  small  farmers,  those  who  possess  twenty,' 
tbirty,  or  forty  acres  of  land,  to  whom  this  system  is 
peculiarly  applicable.  Upon  this  they  may  build  up 
a  most  prosperous  .igriculture,  with  little  capital, 
little  more  than  ordinary  trouble,  .ind  little  or  no  risk  ; 
relieved  from  debt,  which  is  so  frequently  the  farm- 
er's ruin,  under  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  pur- 
chasing more  land,  and  relieved,  also,  from  the  pain 
and  vexation  of  owning  and  superintending  a  vast  sur- 
face ;  every  where  less  productive  than  it  ought  to 
be,  and  in  a  very  great  proportion,  often  not  produc 
tlve  at  all. 

I  have,  thus,  endeavoured  to  give,  according  to 
the  request  of  the  Trustees,  an  account  of  the  mode 
of  my  conducting  the  soiling  process,  and  the  result 
of  my  own  experience.  It  is  now  six  years  since  1 
cotrmcnced  it,  and  no  consideration  would  induce 
to  abandon  it.  Every  year  brings  new  conviction 
of  its  facility  and  its  productiveness. 

If  small  farmers,  would  be  persuaded  to  commence 
the  system  upon  a  small  scale,  with  one  or  tw-o  head 
of  cattle,  they  would  gradually  become  ..cquainted 
with  it.  Success  would  inspire  confidence.  Until 
enlarging  the  number  of  cattle  soiled,  they  might,  in 
time,  easily  keep  one  head  per  year  for  every  acre  of 
land  they  possess.  I-"ar  greater  than  this,  would  be 
the  fair,  ultimate,  result  of  the  system,  if  wisely 
conducted  Bt  sides  which,  they  would  find  other 
economies  and  advantijpes  resulting  from  it,  ampiv 
con.pensatins  for  all  the  increased  labour  consequent 
upon  the  process. 
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Prom  invadinji;  iiur  own.  !  hi  sevvral  .u-inal 
eotnbinatiuus,  suggested  and  dirpcted  liv  exclu- 
«ive  interests,  which  havo  apppareiJ  inthelTni- 
te.d  States,  are,  oi  tlie  other  haiiil.  ,inalu;ous  'o 
the  strong  or  cuiinint;  inm  in  a  stiite  of  niture, 
exercising  fraud  or  furce  over  the  weak  -Jin-I  io-. 
tiorant;  and  they  have  placed  the  aijrieuitural 
interest  in  the  same  relation  to  themselv  ■»,  as 
(his  country,  without  union,  would  have  occu- 
pied with  respect  to  countries  or'j;anized  to  act 
with  effect.  The  agricultural  interest  cannot 
therefore  be  more  safe  against  the  aggressions 
of  inimical  fraternities,  unless  its  member,? 
shall  act  in  concert,  than  the  U.  States  would 
have  been  against  the  aggressions  of  inimical 
nations,  without  a  union. 

There  is  even  a  distinction  between  the  u- 
nion  of  the  states  and  a  union  of  agriculturists, 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  union  f'the  states 
is  able  to  invade  the  rights  of  other  nations  ; 
but  the  union  of  agriculturists  cannot  i.erma- 
nenfly  invade  the  just  rights  of  other  int'tiests. 
It  cannot  fleece  them  ;  because  as  the  agricul- 
tural interest  embraces,  and  must  forever  em- 
brace a  vast  majority  of  the  people,  the  spoil 
to  be  acquired  from  a  very  inferior  minority 
would  be  inconsiderable,  and  its  division  im- 
practicable. As  the  chief  consumer  of  import- 
ed articles,  and  the  ultimate  employer  of  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  sailors,  it  cannot  in- 
jure either  of  these  classes  without  inflicting  a 
wound  upon  itself,  which  could  only  be  healed 
by  removing  the  injury. 

The  agricultural  interest  is,  therefore,  in  this 
country,  a  patriot  from  necessity,  and  an  um- 
pire of  the  public  good  of  superior  integrity  to 
a-. y  other  interest.  If  we  compare  it  with  the 
banking,  the  capitalist,  or  the  patronage  inter- 
erf /o  ^^p /)p/<'^n/irm  of  Wt  United  .HgricuUur- est,   we   shall   pronounce  that  its  integrity  in 


eommunicatf.d     for    bepubligatiqn  in  the 
American  Fak.meh. 

A  Letter   on  the  JYecesiity    of  Defending    the 
Rights  and  Iiiterests  of  .figricidture,  addresS' 


ttl  Socirlies  of  Virginia. — By  John  Taylor 
OF  Caroline. 

Caroline,  (Port  RoyalJ  January  22,  I  821. 

Sir, — By  the  last  post  I  received  the  printed 
proceedings  of  the  United  Agricultural  Socie 
ties  of  Virginia,  of  the  6tb  anil  7th  December,* 
and  not  knowing  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  civility,  my  acknowledgement  is  transmit 
ted  to  you  as  the  president  of  the  meeting,  al- 
though I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquain 
tance. 

An  opinion,  that  nothing  has  been  suggested, 
so  likely  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  a  union  and  concert  of  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  proposed  by  the  constitution  of 
that  in  which  you  preside,  induces  me  to  sub- 
join some  reasons  suggested  by  those  urged  in 
your  proceedings,  which  have  contributed  to- 
wards its  adoption. 

Such  a  union  and  concert  seem  to  me  to  bear 
no  analogy  to  leagues  or  combinations  suggest- 
ed by  fraud.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  conforma- 
ble to  the  principle  which  caused  men  to  unite 
n  civil  societies  for  the  defence  of  life>  liberty 
and  property,  against  violence  and  imposition 

and  strictly  analogous  to  the  confederation 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  not  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  rights  of 
other  nations — but,  to  prevent  other  nations 

♦  The  papers  referred  to,  are  the  last  address  and 
petition  from  the  Delegation,  and  the  constitution  of 
the   United   Agricultural    Societies   of  Virginia,  for 


deciding  questions  of  national  concern,  was 
exclusive.  But  when  compared  with  the  mer- 
cantile interest,  though  a  superiority  will  still 
appear,  yet  we  shall  discern  in  the  latter  a  de- 
gree of  integrity  approaching  near  to  that  from 
which  it  is  reflected.  The  alliance  between 
the  two  is  so  indissoluble  that  their  differences, 
were  they  the  only  negociators,  would  always 
end  in  equitable  compromises. 

I  think  tiiat  the  tiuie  has  arrived  for  resorting 
to  this  uncorrupted  umpire,  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  agricullurai  interest,  but  of  justice 
to  labour,  industry,  and  talents  exerted  in  all 
employments ;  and  particularly  to  manufac- 
turers themselves,  who  will  sufTer  more  than 
any  other  class  of  society,  by  raising  up  a  class 
of  capitalists  or  masters  over  them,  at  the  na- 
tional expense, 

Oce  crisis  is  a  bad  thing.  It  is  that  nice 
point  of  time  at  which  a  single  prescription  may 
kill  or  cure.  If  a  single  crisis  is  a  cross  or 
pile  chance,  for  life  or  death  how  tremendous 
must  a  case  be,  by  which  liberty  is  exposed  to 
three  !  Such,  in  my  view,  is  the  situation  of  the 
United  States,  at  this  period— the  three  perils  by 
which  we  are  beset,  may  be  called  the  fanatical 
crisis,  the  avaricious  crisis,  and  the  geographi- 
cal crisis. 

The  fanatical  crisis  exhibits  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  an  enthusiasm  against  negro  slave- 
ry, and  in  favour  of  the  slavery  inflicted  by  mo- 
nopoly. This  inconsistency  arises  from  neg- 
lecting to  compare  the  evils  of  each.  From 
which,  seeNo.'42,  vol.2,  of  the  American  Farmer,     the  mass  of  facts  for  this  comparison,  a  selec- 
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tion  of  a  few  will  suffice  to  show  viliich    inliict- 
the  most  misery.     Ne-^ro  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  instead  of  killin;;,  multiplies  people. — 
The  slaves  increase  like  the  IVee.     Their  con- 
dition is  softened  by  the  sympatliies  and  inter- 
est of  the   owners,  by  supplies  of  fund  and  rai- 
ment  without  care,  by  connubial  freedom,   and 
by  a  multitude  of  indiilgencies  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  stream  of  chi-erfulness  and  rniitli,  indi- 
cating no  small  share  of  personal  happiness.^— 
The  tyranny  of  uionnpolies  possess  no  syai[ia 
thy;   it   supplies  no  food  and  raiment ;  it  ere 
ates  a  constant  famine  as  to  bntb,  by  its  con^ 
stant  thefts   from    industry  ;    it  produces  little 
cheerfulness  or  mirth  ;  it  diffuses  poverty  over 
a  vast  number  of  people  ;  it  peoples  poorhouse> 
and  standing   armies  ;   and  as  its  mischiefs  for 
ever  outrun  its  remedies,  it  annually  consign 
multitudes  to  the  grave,    beiore  these  remedie? 
can  arrive  ;  for  they  come  behind,  alter  the  mis- 
chiefs have  gone  far  ahead.     Thus  the  system 
of  monopolies  in  England  fails  in  its  attempts 
to  soften  its  own  tyranny.     The  pauperism  it 
creates  leaves  its  afiected  humanity  far  behind, 
and  thousands   annually   perish    for    want   of 
bread.     Cadaverous,  melancholy,    and    despe- 
rate, its  victims  are  compelled  to  commit  atro- 
cious crimes,   because  subsistence  is  not  secur- 
ed to  them,  and  the  connubial  comforts  them- 
selves  (the  strongest  natural  propensity)  are 
converted  into  the  strongest  incitement  to  vice, 
by  an   incapacity  to  support  a  family.     In  thi 
East  Indies,  the  single  monopoly  of  rice,  mur 
dered,  in  one  year,  five  millions  of  people.    In 
Turkey,  the  slavery  of  monopoly,  depopulates 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth,  and   personal 
slavery  is  the  remedy  for  its  ravages.     Howev 
er  the  account  may  stand  between  the  common 
evils   inflicted  on  mankind  by  these  two  sorts 
of  slavery  ;  if  we  should  even  doubt  whether 
individuals  sufflr  most   under  the  slavery    of 
monopoly  spread  over  Europe,  or  under  negro 
slavery   in  the   United   States,    in   periods   of 
peace,  yet  by  computing  the  wars  begotten  by 
the  avarice    of    privileged   orders,  the    doubt 
must  vanish  ;  and  who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  per- 
ceive the  germeof  this  terrible  evil  sprouting  in 
the  U.  States  ? 

But  a  comparison  between  the  slavery  of  mo- 
nopoly and  negro  slavery,  to  disp  ay  the  incon- 
sistency between  declamations  in  favor  of  one. 
and  against  the  other,  is  superfluous.  In  the 
United  States  these  declamations  flow  from 
kindred  sources,  and  converge  to  the  same 
point.  Personal  ambition  is  the  prompter,  in 
one  case,  and  personal  avarice  in  the  other. — 
They  both  infringe   the  rights  of  the  i 


'ights  of  the  states,  and 
the  rights  of  industry  and  property  ;  and  they 
must  therefore  meet,  if  successful,  in  an  arbi- 
trary form  of  government.  Both  have  used 
fanaticism  as  un  instrument.  Avarice  tirst  set 
up  the  idol  called  banking,  and  assured  us  that 
it  was  made  of  gold.  1  h.-  nation  fell  down  -lud 
worshipped,  and  consigned  to  it  a  despotic  pow- 
er of  legislation  over  currency,  and,  of  course, 
over  idniost  every  private  interest.  Shidl  wc 
break  this  idol  in  pieces,  or  continue  our  adora- 
tions ?  1  his  idol  having  failed  to  make  the  na- 
tion rich  and  happy,  the  new  idol,  called  pro- 
tecting dutie^,  is  now  set  up  for  a  deity  by  tht- 
sanie  kind  of  pneslhooil  ;  and  an  increase  of 
taJtatioH   for   the   benefit  of  esslusive  privi 


l:'ie-.  and  the  purposes  ofpitroii  ige,  ouglit  now, 
t  is  said,  to  be  the  objects  of  national  venera- 
lion. 

The  gf.ograpliica!  crisis  invented  conjointly 
ly  ambition  and  avarice,  is  still  more  alarming. 
There  was  no  great  ingenuity  in  deceiving  a 
I'lnalical  love  of  money  to  become  an  admirer 
of  banking;  but,  to  convert  a  hatred  of  slavery 
into  a  veneration  for  exclusive  privileges,  taxa- 
tion, and  inHamed  geographical  parties,  is  an 
"videnca  both  of  great  skill  and  great  folly. — 
!*'auaticism,  is,  indeed,  an  engraver,  universally 
employed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  because 
there  is  nothing  too  absurd  for  it  to  impirint  on 
the  humun  mind. 

Ambition,   avarice,   and  this  engraver,  com 
iiined  against  our  republican  system,  are  fearful 
odds.      The  people  are  not  yet  sufficiently  op- 
pressed   to  be  roused  ;    private    affairs     absor 
their  intellects  ;  and  the    only    existing   hope 
rests   in  an   agricultural  influence  over  our  le 
islatures.     That  interest  alone  is  yet  able  to 
ivert  the  impemling  dangers,  unless    fanatical 
notions  so  difficult  to  be   wrung  out  of  humau 
nature,  should  bind  it  to  the  chariot  wheels  of 
avarice  and  ambition.     How  specious,  how  ap- 
parently honest,  are  proposals  to  increase  taxes 
for  the  payment  of  public  debt !     But,  what  na- 
tion  ever  got  out  of  debt,  by  increasing  taxes  .' 
It  is  simply,  a  sinking  fund.     Is  the  delusion  of 
a  sinking  fund,  yet  to  be  detected  .-^     Every  in- 
crease  of  taxes  generates  new  hordes  of  pulilic 
harpies,  just  as  pauperism  is  generated,  in  En- 
gland, by  increasing  poor-rates.     The  most  sue 
cesstul  effort  to  pay  a  national  debt  which  was 
ever  made,  was  Jefferson's  combination  of  a  re- 
peal  of  taxes  with  economy.     His  successful 
experiment   is  met  by  its  natural  enemy,  wno 
exclaims,  "  continue  and  increase  taxes  for  pat 
"  ronage  and    pay  them  to  capitalists,  pension 
"  ers,  exclusive   privileges,  and  sinecures,  tor, 
'>  otherwise  we  can  have  no  currency,  we  must 
"  become  dependent  on  foreign  nations,  and  we 
"  should   wound   the  faith  of  individuals  in  a 
"  wasie  of  public  money."     Dependence,  want 
of  money  and  public  faith  !      What  cabalistical 
words  !     How    can  >ucli  superstitious  be   over- 
turneil  ?     To  prove  them  to  be  superstition 
nothing.     Mankind   are  as  hardly  persuaded  to 
renounce   false    Gods    as  to  worship  the  true 
one.     Our  republican  system  ou^ht    to  be  our 
political    deity.     If  we  adopt   the  idolatries  ol 
Europe,  it  will  cease  to  shed  blessings  upon  us 
Even  sovereignty,  that  unlimited  and  illimita- 
ble  Euro[ie:in  idol,   has   been  thoughtlessly  im- 
ported by  our  legislatures,  and  has  caused  theu 
to  usurp  a  uespotic  power  over  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  nation.     The  Komau  code  of  the 
twelve  tables  prohibited   personal  or  partial  le- 
gislation, and   the   subversion  of  this  salutary 
prohibition  was  the  e.'-a,   from  whicri  the  corrup- 
tion  and  ruin  of  that  republic,  ought  to  lie  tin 
ted.    We  have  unendowed  religion,  und  endow- 
ed bankers,  capitalists,  and  soldiers.     Uur  sol- 
diers endowments  would  be  considered  even  ii 
England,  that  country  of  sinecures,  a^  an  inju^ 
ticeto  meritorious  industry,  more  nearly  res -in 
bling   imperial   donations  to  pretorian  coiions, 
than  an  endnwment  of  the  ministers  of  the  go: 
pel,  incessantly  labouring  for  our  teiiiforal  uii 
eternal  welfare. 


1  na  a  very  ba<  one,  the  inveij;liiig  woi  Js"  chaf 
ter,  confidence,  and  national  faith"  are  para- 
ded by  avarice  against  its  repeal.  These  are  ad- 
dresses to  our  fanaticism.  They  did  not  prevent 
us  fron  wrenching  our  liberty  from  England. — 
rhey  did  not  prevent  us  from  unendovviug  a 
hierarchy.  And  shall  they  subject  us  to  ex- 
clusive privileges  and  gratuitous  sinecures  ?  ' 
At  this  very  time,  breadslulT-farmeis,  the 
minufacturers  of  the  staff  of  life,  who  live  fifty 
miles  from  navigation,  cannot  possibly  make  a 
profit,  equal  to  their  taxes,  s'ate  and  federal.  In 
i  great  extent  of  country,  the  crop  will  not 
bear  the  expen.se  of  carrying  it  to  market. 
Ought  not  such  taxation  to  be  diminished  ? 
Ought  not  such  unprofitable  industry  to  be  re- 
lieved from  paying  taxes  to  gratuitous  pension- 
ers and  exclusive  pririleaes  ?  Ought  notour 
ports  to  be  opened  to  an  influx  of  commodities, 
which,  like  an  influx  of  money,  will  increase 
prices,  su])ply  wants,  and  multiply  comforts  ? 
Is  not  our  soil  too  poor  to  bear  pecuniary  frauds  ? 
VV'hat  remedy  exists  for  our  evils  but  the 
restoration  of  the  freedom  of  industry  ?  All 
other  projects  for  relieving  the  national  distress, 
or  saving  our  republican  system,  are,  I  believe, 
mere  empiricism.  But  a  mass  of  laws,  flowing 
from  the  European  notion,  (we  are  too  found  of 
notions,)  of  the  illimitable  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  from  the  seductions  of  power,  have  met 
with  an  acquiescence  founded  in  confidence 
and  ignorance,  neither  of  whicli  are  proofs  of 
public  approbation.  Can  it  be  wicked  or  pre- 
sumptuous for  the  enlightened  and  patriotic 
.nembers  of  the  agricultural  interest,  to  remove 
this  double  bandage  from  the  public  eye,  and  to 
awaken  legislative  attention  to  the  hideous  con- 
sequences of  measures  founded  io  error,  and 
hostile  to  liberty  f  Yes,  replies  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, politics  are  our  office,  and. agriculture 
would  travel  out  of  her  sphere  by  meddliU'^  witfi 
tbe'u.  Let  her  keep  her  eyes  shut,  and  we  will 
lead  her. 

The  end  of  society,  must  be  kept  constantij 
in  view,  to  obtain  the  benefits  resulting  from  it. 
i'hat  is,  the  good  of  a  community,  and  not  a 
suojection  of  some  men  to  tlie  avarice  of  others. 
Society  ouglit  to  be  tlie  wjual  nurse  of  its  mein- 
acrs  ;  but,  instead  of  tbi^,  avarice  and  ambi- 
iiou  iiave  converted  it  into  a  mother  for  them- 
i<;iveb,  and  a  step-.nother  for  tlie  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

liie  value  of  wealth,  created  by  civilization, 
nas  substituted  avarice  for  revenge,  as  the  cause 
ol  war.  Erom  tins  motive,  independent  nations 
now  usually  wage  war  witli  cash  other;  and 
tioin  the  same  motive,  domestic  combinations 
are  constantly  waging  internal  wars,  carried  on 
not  by  the  sword,  but  oy  political  weapons.  If 
(hese  internal  combinations  can  appropriate  to 
themselves  political  weapons,  as  powerful  in 
.loioestic  warfare  as  the  sword  is  in  wars  be- 
tween nations,  the  rest  of  the  community  will 
ne  asdeft-nceless  as  the  S.  .Americans,  when  in- 
va-4eil  by  the  Spaniards.  The  agricnlturists, 
iroii)  Having  neglected  such  weapons,  are  losing 
tti  ir  gold  anil  silver  like  the  unarmed  Abori- 
.jiues  of  Sout'i  Aciieiica.  I'he  United  Agricul- 
tural societies  propose  to  resume  tliein,  bt'cause, 
II  the  haniis  ol  the  Bgricultural  iiitere.st,  tiiose 
Aeapons   uia>    iiii  dly   restrain    frauii,   nut  caa 


But  when  a  law  is  passed,  if  it  is  discoverea  never  cnppie  justice.    Is  nut  the  mode  of  re- 
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jisuii;j  exclusive  privileges,  by  brlD!»ing  public 
Opinion  to  bear  on  les;islative  bodies,  prefera 
ble  to  any  other,  under  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  United  States  ?  They  are  nations  sufficient 
ly  distinct  to  resort  to  the  wars  of  the  swftid, 
invariably  arising  from  the  effects  of  distinct 
nations,  to  obtain  or  resist  pecuniary  advanta- 
ges. Laws,  extracting  wealth  from  some  states, 
and  bestowing  it  upon  others,  will  as  certainly 
produce  this  species  of  war.  with  aggravated 
Calamities,  between  the  states  as  attemjits  of 
the  same  nature  against  independent  ujtioiis 
A  union  exists  betwen  European  kinfs,  but  if 
this  I  onfedeiation  is  no  security  against  pecu- 
nijry  w.irs,  neither  will  the  confederation  be- 
tween the  states,  occupying  a  territory  nearly  nr 
quite  as  large  as  all  Europe,  be  a  security 
against  such  wars,  if  some  !<tates  are  told  by 
others  "you  possess  slaves,  and  therefore  exclu- 
"sive  privileges  shall  enslave  you."  There  is  no 
nation  so  contemptible  as  to  bear  such  an  insult 
long. 

One  would  think  that  the  U.  States,  in  their 
very  origin,  had  received  a  sufficient  caution 
against  the  policy  of  establishing  pecuniary 
eorabinatiuns.  Most  of  thetu  were  subjected  to 
mercantile  charters  and  monopolies,  producing 
oppressions  sufficient  to  have  strangled  them  in 
their  infancy.  Common  sense  came  io  to  the 
aid  of  common  justice,  and  by  abrogating  those 
charters,  saved  them  from  a  premature  death. 
.— What  use  ought  we  to  make  of  this  admo- 
nition in  our  own  history  ?  Ought  we  to  resume 
the  same  polic}',  because  it  cannot  now  kill  us, 
as  it  was  near  doing  in  our  infancy,  and  can 
only  suiiject  us  to  the  evils  which  it  is  now 
dispensing  to  the  mature  nations  of  the  old 
world  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  citizen  who  pays 
duties,  is  defrauded  by  those  who  do  not  pay 
theui,  even  if  the  duties  are  employed  for  the 
national  benefit ;  because  he  who  shares  in  the 
benefit,  ought  to  bear  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense necessary  to  procure  it.  When  this 
maxim  is  violated  by  throwing  on  a  class  of  citi- 
zens the  exclusive  burden  of  contributing  to 
the  public  expenses,  and  excusing  anothar  class 
from  contributing  any  iliing,  the  injustice  to  the 
contributing  class  is  manifest.  Add  to  it  a 
bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  contributing  to  the 
non-cuntributing  class,  and  it  is  intolerable, — 
I  see  no  great  plJllo^opilicai■dl»tluctlU.l  oetvveea 
political  cannibals,  who  eat  op  the  means  by 
which  men  live,  and  those  who  eat  the  men 
themselves.  In  the  eye  of  morality,  ilie  dif- 
fereiics  ties  between  a  quick  dealli  and  pro- 
tracted misery.  The  Uitferenc-  in  point  of 
wisdom,  b  tween  those  who  resign  tr.eir  bodies 
to  the  care  of  cannibals,  or  their  property  to 
the  care  of  exclusive  privileges,  is  much  tie 
same. 

A  foolish  hope  is  a  definition  of  superstition. 
The  hope  that  baoks  would  make  us  rich  was 
superstition.  1  h  hope,  tiiat  to  muke  indus- 
try pay  dii  eiorOit.iiit  pric  for  its  necessaries, 
will  make  tiieiu  cheap  after  it  is  d-aii.  is  super- 
Etitiou,  like  the  hop*-  that  liouatioos  to  pn^.^sis 
wuuiti  purchase  beaten  The  hop<  that  sinkiug 
funds  oi  heavy  taxa'.ion  will  get  a  natiou  oat  oi 
debt  Is  sup- rsiiMon.  IViese  hop;  s  create  in 
iact  public  tiarpiea,  dUd  b^aauder  public  weaUb. 


The  hope  that  geoifraphical  enmities  will  do 
good,  is  food  for  ambition.  And  the  hope  th:it 
exclusive  privileges  will  sustain  republican  in- 
•■ititutions  is  a  superstition  more  absurd  than  th" 
'lopeof  the  Indiins,  that  their  hunting  grounds 
will  be  secured  by  their  treaties,  because  they 
are  deludgd  by  an  obscurity  which  they  cannot 
see  through,  whilst  we  know  that  these  institu 
tions  are  preserved  by  such  privileges,  just  as 
llie  Indians  preserve  their  lands  by  treaties.  I" 
personal  ambition  should  sustain  the  hope,  that 
geographical  enmities  will  preserve  the  union  ; 
li'avarice  shall  sustain  the  hope,  that  exclusivi 
privileges  will  enrich  the  nation  ;  or  if  patron 
■igv  antl  sinecure  shall  sustain  the  hope,  that 
lieavy  taxation  will  get  us  out  of  debt,  our  re 
public  is  but  a  meteor.  The  lianger  can  only 
he  averted  by  expelling  such  superstitions  from 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  is,  by  drawing  ou 
the  talents  of  the  agricaltuia!  interest.  If  the 
payment  of  more  money  annually,  to  exclusive 
privileges  and  in  taxes,  than  the  whole  amount 
of  native  exportations,  cannot  disclose  to  agri 
cultunsts  how  they  are  impoverished,  and  de 
tect  these  perfidious  hopes,  neither  would 
they  be  convinced  by  a  messenger  from  the 
dead. 

A  triple  crisis  calls  loudly  upon  the  people 
to  decide,  whether  the  despotism  of  sovereignty, 
exercised  either  by  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or 
democracy,  ever  has,  or  ever  will  become  the 
champion  of  liberty.  A  sovereignty  over  pro 
perty,  usurped  by  our  legislatures,  like  that 
over  religion,  must  be  exploded,  9r  we  shall 
cease  to  be  free.  It  is  the  moral  pivot  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  republic  must  turn,  and 
whether  our  representatives  are  sovereigns  or 
servants,  comprises  the  whole  scope  of  its  revo- 
lution. 

Kaynal  says,  "  if  government  sets  up  for  a 
"judge  of  the  abuse  it  will  soon  se'  up  for  a 
"judge  of  the  use  of  things,  and  then  there  is 
•' an  end  of  all  true  notions  of  liberty  and  pro- 
''  perty.  I;  it  can  require  m-  to  etnp;ov  my  oWii 
"  property  according  to  its  fancy  ;  if  it  can  in- 
*' flict  punishments  on  my  disobedience,  ray 
"uegl.gence,  or  my  folly,  under  a  pretence  of 
'  puijlic  utility,  I  am  no  longer  absolute  master 
'  of  my  own  ;  I  am  only  an  administrator,  who 
•'is  tube  directed  by  the  will  of  another.  He 
who  burns  his  corn,  or  throws  his  money 
awjy  IS  such  a  fool  as  is  seldom  met  with, 
and  laerefore  ought  not  i.o  be  restrained  by 
prohibitive  laws,  wh  ch  would  ue  bad  m  tiiem- 
selves,  as  being  an  attack  upon  th;'  Universal 
"  (iud  sacred  notioa  of  property.  In  every  wcil 
"  regulated  constituiioa  the  business  of  the  ma 
•■gislrate  must  &«  confiiied  to  wnat  concerns 
••  tue  public  safety,  inward  tranquillity,  the  cm 
•  ductot  thrtar^iiy,  and  the  oUservance  of  iii>- 
•  laws.  VVhenever  authority  is  stretched  Oe- 
■  yonu  this  mark,  we  may  venture  to  aflir.n  that 
••the  people  are  exposed  to  d-jpredation.  ii 
"•  we  take  a  survey  of  all  ages  and  ad  u.itioiis, 
"tha(  great  and  tine  idea  ot  puhlic  utility,  will 
•'  be  presented  to  ou.  imagiuation,  under  tlic 
•' symhulicai  tiguri'  ot  a  flercuies,  Koockiu^ 
•down  «un  ni»  club  one  part  oi  the  peo|>  . , 
''amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  ot  tiie 
•■  other  part,  wiio  kn  >W  uol  that  tney  an 
*'  quickly  to  tall  unuer  the  Sitme  siiokca.'' 


This  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  conspiracy 
between  sovereignty  and  public  utility.  These 
■  leas  combini'd,  compose  Ilaynal's  political 
'lercules.  They  have  begotten  banking,  pro- 
tecting duties  and  pensions,  each  shouting  pub- 
lic utility,  and  answered  by  their  own  accla- 
>!iations  whilst  knocking  down  public  prosperity. 
What  a  poor  fund  is  left  for  the  expenses  and 
improvement  of  agriculture  after  all  our  exports 
are  absorbed  by  taxes  and  these  money -suckers  ! 
Can  public  prosperity  receive  a  more  severe 
blow  ? 

It  is  the  bad  principle  itself,  and  not  its  name, 
which  we  ought  to  keep  in  viesv.  Not  the  name 
"  king,"  but  the  sovereignty  attached  to  thtJ 
name,  constitutes  the  bad  principle.  Ifkiogs 
were  elective,  yet  if  the  principle  of  sovereign- 
ty was  attached  to  the  office,  despotism  must  be 
the  consequence  ;  and,  therefore,  elected  kings 
possessing  sovereign  power  have  naver  secured 
the  liberty  of  a  nation.  If  our  president  pos- 
sessed a  soverereign  power  over  property,  his 
being  elective  would  not  defeat  the  innate 
wickedness  of  the  bad  principle.  As  it  woulil 
corrupt  an  elective  president,  so  it  would  cor- 
rupt elective  legislatures.  An  absolute  power 
over  property,  can  usurp  all  other  powers,  and 
legislatures,  accordingly,  exercise  judicial  pow- 
ers under  its  auspice.  Neither  one  man,  nor 
any  body  of  men,  however  instituted,  can  be  in- 
vested with  despotic  power  over  national  pro- 
perty, without  destroying  a  free  government. — 
This  truth  dictated  our  restrictions  of  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers  though  both  are 
elective.  Ought  these  to  be  superseded  by  sub- 
stituting the  inilefinite  rights  of  sovereignty  for 
an  incontrovertible  maxim  ? 

Whether  you  ascribe  this  long  letter  to  a 
sense  of  civility,  to  the  garrulity  of  age,  or  to 
^eal  f^r  the  principles  and  propositions  of  the 
United  Agricultural  Societies  of  Virginia,  you 
will  also  discern,  that  it  is  an  apology  for  not 
taking  a  more  active  part  in  your  measures,  in- 
consistent with  the  capacity  of  my  time  of  life, 
ud  yet  an  humble  protest  against  being  buried 
before  1  am  dead. 

i  am,  respectfully,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  TAYLOR. 


The  Hon.  John  Coffin,  of  St.  John,  in  the  pro- 
vince >if  New  Brunswick,  general  in  the  Brit- 
ish serv.C',  having  requested  the  trusteis  of 
the  Massachusetts  society  lor  promoting  agri- 
culture, to  accept  for  the  society  and  tor  the 
leuetit  of  the  state,  the  native  state  ot  geaer- 
il  Coihn,  a  valuable  stua  noise,  five  year- 
ild,  imported  from  England  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, aoout  two  years  since,  and  selected 
with  great  care  from  the  liglit  cart  breed  of 
lorses,  in  the  county  of  Suliolk,  witn  a  view 
u  improve  the  bi  eed  of  useful  horses  in  this 
;  .untry,  the  trustees  iu  consideration  of 
.aoJ  donation,  have  present  ii  Gen.  Coffin 
the  society's  gold  iiieda  and  aduntted  him 
nieinuer  ot  their  society  Ijr  life.  rhejr 
have  aso  directed  a  copy  of  the  transactions 
f  the  society  to  be  presented  to  lieu.  Coffin, 
ui  to  be  continued  to  tiiuj  as  they  are  pub- 
lished (luring  nls  file. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Fairfax  County,  July  2, 1821. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

In  your  pappr  of  the  loth  June  last  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Minor,  detailing  the  manage- 
ment of  a  field  for  Corn  and  the  depredation 
committed  hy  the  Cut  Worm,  has  called  my  at- 
tention. The  preparation  of  this  tjentienian  for 
Corn  gave  him  every  risjlit  to  expect  a  good 
crop — and  I  have  no  douht  he  will  gpther  a 
good  one  if  he  persevered  in  replanting,  until 
the  Worm  reared  to  depredate — About  Oyear* 
past  T  prepared  a  field  of  100  acres  for  Corn 
during  the  winter  montiif — and  by  the  10th  of 
May  I  had  not  more  than  one  plant  loft  out  of 
every  hundred.  I  nevertlieless  continui'd  to 
cultivate  the  land  and  replant  it — the  Worm 
pursued  me  with  so  much  industry,  that  before 
the  corn  could  sprout,  they  would  eat  out  the 
heart — at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June,  i 
began  to  despair,  for  my  harvest  was  nearly 
ready  for  the  scythe,  but  feeling  that  the  comfort 
of  my  family  required  of  me  another  effort,  I 
determined,  in  the  language  of  the  gamblers, 
"  to  shuffle  up  the  cards,  and  take  a  new  deal.'* 
I  then  treated  the  field  as  though  it  had  never 
been  planted,  laying  it  into  fresh  squares  and 
put  from  6  to  7  grains  into  each  square — the 
weather  became  very  warm  and  moist,  the 
AVorm  disappeared,  and  abetter,  or  earlier  crop 
I  never  made— since  this,  I  have  never  despair- 
ed of  making  a  crop  of  corn — it  is  so  powerful  a 
plant,  tiiat  in  land  deeply  broken,  and  well  se 
para  ted  its  progress  to  maturity  bears  some  com- 
parison to  the  celebrated  gourd  vine  of  the  Pro- 
phet Jonah. 

If  it  be  Mr.  i!inor's  wish  to  avoid  the  Cut- 
Worm  entirely,  lie  must  break  his  land  before 
November.  My  eaperience  authorises  me  to 
say  that  all  the  land  broken  in  September,  and 
to  the  15th  o(  October,  will  be  free  of  Worm. — 
\\  here  oxen  are  used  to  break  land,  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  broken  during  the 
summer.  Land  broken  in  July  and  August, 
will  be  lound  to  grow  coin  more  promptly  and 
vigorously  than  that  broken  in  the  winter. — 
I  stated  to  you  on  a  former  occasion,  that  corn 
might  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  harrow,  only, 
after  the  land  was  well  opened  and  harrowed, 
before  planting.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call 
in  this  declaration,  for  although  I  have  often 
made  my  crops  in  this  way,  it  is  an  unsafe  mode 
in  the  hands  of  inexperience — permit  me,  there- 
fore, to  recommend  the  use  of  Freeborn's  small 
corn  plough  twice,  before  tiie  introduction  of 
the  harrow.  Wishing  you  every  success  in 
your  valuable  paper, 

I  am,  Respectfully, 

A  VIRGINIAN. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMEUICAN    FARMER. 

CORJV, 

AND  ITS  FODDER,  HOW  BEST  TO  SAVE  IT. 
Sir, — Much  has  been  said  in  your  valuable 
paper  about  the  cutting  of  corn  in  the  fall.  1 
have,  for  fifteen  years  past,  cut  mine  off,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so.  When  your  corn  will 
bear  the  pulling  of  blades  and  taking  the  tops, 
yon  may  then  cut  and  put   it  on  its  buts,  and 


as  much  together  as  will  let  it  pfmd  firmly  in 
cocks,  keeping  the  lower  part  a  little  open  to 
admit  air.  My  system  i*  to  have  no  n. ore  cut- 
ters than  1  have  hands  to  follow  and  cock,  as  fast 
as  it  is  cut  down.  If  your  corn  is  lat^-.  and  you 
fear  it  will  be  injured  by  fiost,  by  phicing  it  in 
cocks  it  is  secured  against  it.  There  is  lest 
danger  in  Corn  shrivelling,  mana,ied  in  this 
way,  than  hy  pulling  your  blades  and  taking 
the  tops  in  the  usual  mode.  My  corn  is  husked 
in  the  field  and  the  cocks  doubled,  and  so  they 
stand  until  fed  away  during  the  winter  and 
spring — the  quantity  of  feed  for  your  stock  is 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  manure  more  than 
trebled— the  whole  is  canied  out  in  April  and 
May  on  my  tobacco  lands,  and  plou!;hed  in  anil 
the  "crop  m'uch  improved  by  it.  My  mode  of 
feeding  is  to  draw  in  as  much  into  the  horse- 
yard  as  will  last  *he  horses  for  the  night— in 
the  morning  the  cattle  go  in  and  are  feeding 
through  the  dav,  much  of  the  stalk  is  eaten— 
this  is  continue'd  as  long  as  the  fodder  lasts, 
and  then  we  feed  our  hay  on  the  top.  Straw 
ought  not  to  be  given  (o  your  stock  in  the  same 
yard — it  will  prevent  the  stalks  from  being  cut 
fine  by  yonr  stock. 

My  corn  loft  is  fourteen  feet  in  width— will, 
hold  about  4-50  barrels,  and  for  sowe  years  ( 
had  much  corn  moulded  and  injured  in  it — 1 
placed  a  ventillator  through  the  middle  ;  since 
then  I  have  never  seen  an  injured  ear  in  the 
house.  There  has  been  strong  prejudices  in 
the  neighbourhood  against  my  system — they  are 
wearing  oft',  and  it  is  right  they  should,  as  I 
raise  five  times  the  manure  my  neighbours  do, 
who  pursue  the  old  way  of  securing  their  fod- 
der and  feeding.  Your  fodder  will  not  bear 
ricking  or  putting  in  large  bulk  in  a  house — it 
will  injure  in  either  way— let  it  stand  in  the  field 
and  feed  it  away  in  the  manner  mentioned.  It 
your  cocks  are  kept  on  their  buts  the  fodder 
will  not  injure — I  speak  from  experience. — 
Those  who  will  go  on  in  the  old  track  ought 
not  to  let  the  dew  fall  on  their  tops  in  the  field, 
but  take  them  out  as  they  are  cut,  and  ttiatch 
the  same  day,  leaving  each  end  of  their  house 
open  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely — by  do 
ing  so  they  will  cure  quite  green  and  sweet— 
If  they  lay  in  the  sun  and  dew  they  will  be 
much  injured  by  sun-burning,  &c. — a  wet  spell 
while  they  are  on  the  ground  is  ruinous  to  them 
and  the  blades  also. 

A  MARYLAND  PLANTER. 
^  o^^— 

[Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Socielj  of  Albemarle.— No.  I.] 

On  the  Culture  of  FUT^lTOEm,  and  the  in- 
sect in  the  root  of  FEJICU  TREES. 

(Read,  May  7,  1821.) 
WooDviLLE,  May  1, 1821, 
Dear  Sir, 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  I  made  an  experiment 
in  raising  the  Irish  potato,  which  each  time 
succeeded  so  much  better  than  my  neigliburs, 
that  1  was  induced  in  1819,  to  reserve  a  stpiare 
in  my  garden,  of  36  feet,  to  ascertain  thf  quan- 
tity it  made  ;  (although  an  unfavouiable  season 
for  that  crop)  having  planted  more  than  I  want- 
ed for  early  use. 

The  potatoes  were  cut  with  as  few  eyes  as 
possible  to  each  piece,  and  planted  in  JVovem- 
ber  from  4  to  G  inches  apart  in  nine  drills.  The 


around  was  manured  with  t\\ree  small  tumbril 
loads  of  manure,  in  the  broad  cast,  previous  to 
spading.  The  drills  were  then  opened  from  8 
to  10  inches  deep,  rather  wider  than  the  spade, 
and  half  filled  with  stable  manure,  after  which 
i!ie  potatoes  were  planted  on  this,  and  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  same  manure  put  on 
them  until  the  top  of  the  drills  were  made  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  square,  pulling  the 
f'arth  over  so  as  to  elevate  them  4  or  5  inches 
.d.Mive  the  former  surface,  Ihe  whole  was  then 
covered  )0  or  12  inches  deep  with  wheat  straw. 
No  further  cultivation  is  requisite,  but  should 
H  few  large  weeds  find  their  way  through  the 
straw,  it  would  he  advisable  to  draw  them  out. 
The  produce  of  the  square  was  *1 9  bushels  of 
the  finest  potatoes,  admitted  by  all  who  saw 
them,  they  had  ever  seen. 

Fn)m  three  years  experience,  I  flatter  my- 
self that  I  can  recommend  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  a  method  for  destroying  the  insect  in 
peach  trees.  Remove  the  earth  carefully  from 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  in  the  month  of  October, 
or  afier  the  first  cold  weather — pour  boiling  wa- 
ter very  slowly,  for  twelve  inches  up  the  body 
with  soma  vessel  that  has  a  spout.  Bring  back 
the  earth  in  the  spring  so  as  to  form  a  hill  around 
the  root  of  the  tree. 

Yours,  &c. 

WALTER  COLES. 
P.  Minor,  Esq. 
Sec.  Agricultural  Soc'y,  Albemarle. 

*  Equal  to  627  bushels  per  acre. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

In  the  report  of  the  Cattle  Show,  there  is 
some  notice  of  an  Alderncy  Calf  of  uncommon 
weight.  The  Aldcrney  cattle,  imported  by 
Mr.  Creighton,  seem  to  be  developing  a  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  this  climate.  The  progeny  of 
the  Bull,  purchased  by  George  Howard,  have 
been  all  large  calves — and  some  of  them  very 
remarkable  tor  size  at  an  early  age.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  cross  of  the  Al- 
deiney,  with  the  Holland  and  Bakewell  cows. 
Care  and  good  feeding  have  no  doubt  contribut- 
ed to  the  improvement  of  these  animals,  since 
their  importation  ;  but  it  seeiiis  too  that  our 
climate  is  suited  to  them.  In  the  English  books 
the  Alderncy  cattle  are  characterised,  gener- 
ally, a?  rather  too  delicate  to  be  propagated 
there  with  advantage,  to  any  great  extent.-— 
But,  if  tliey  should  acquire  with  us  the  size 
and  form,  (in  which  qualities  tiieyseem  in  Eng- 
land to  be  inferior  to  other  breeds,)  and  pre- 
serve the  richness  of  the  milk,  they  will  cer- 
tainly prove  a  very  valuable  race.  That  they 
evince  this  disposition  to  improve,  will,  I  think, 
appear,  from  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Creigh- 
toii's  importation.  Mr.  Culley  (in  bis  work  on 
Live  Stock)  remarks,  that  he  had  seen  some  ve- 
ry useful  cattle  bred  from  a  cross  between  an 
Alderney  cow  and  a  short  horned  bull,  and  the 
finest  cross  of  the  Alderney  with  us  as  yet,  is 
ihatwith  the  L3akewell  and  Holland  cows  of 
the  breed  p.issessed  by  Gen.  Ridgely,  at  llamp- 
lon.  I  have  had  the  following  dimensions  of 
the  full  bred  Alderney  Bull  Calf,  exhibited  by 
Gen.  Ridgely,  at  our  last  Cattle  Show. 
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Tlie  calf  was  got  hy  a  young  hull  soon  af- 
ter landing;  in  this  country,  liy  tlie  Alderney 
cow,  sol  1 1  to  Capt.  Henry  'riiotnnson,  fV^ide 
Amer.  Fanner,  vol.  ii.  page  tOI.]  For  the  sake 
of  comparisDo,  [  aild  the  corresponding  mea- 
sures of  a  Bakewell  Calf,  tuo  years  old,  taken 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  fair  to  add,  that  great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  Alderney — and  he 
was  pushed  bv  judicious  feeding  ;  and  every  as- 
sistance given  to  it — while  the  Bakewell  was 
sniallj  and  had  received  no  extra  feeding  or 
care.     Your  obedient  servant,        J.  E.  H.  Jr. 

I  hereby  certify,  that  the  following  are  the 
dimensions  and  weight  of  the  full  bred  Alder- 
ney Bull  Calf,  aged  five  months  and  six  days- 
bred  by  General  Charles  Ridgely,  of  Hamp- 
ton : 


Length,          ... 
Height,      .        .        .•       - 
Height  behind, 
Girth  before,      ... 
Girth  around  the  flank,  - 

Feet.   Inches. 
5        94 
-     3        9| 

4  OA 
.40 

5  2| 

Weight,  ----- 

-    672  pounds. 

JOHN  GREEN, 
Manager  at  Hampton. 
Baltimore,  June  6th,  1821. 

Bakewell,  though  of  fine  form,  was  yet  the 
smallest  of  the  breed  now  at  Hampton,  and 
had  never  been  pushed.  It  is  sufficient,  howe- 
ver, to  prove,  what  the  Alderney  are  capable 
of  becoming,  under  judicious  management. 

FOR    THE    AMEKICAN    FARMER. 

Brand  1/ wine,  7th  mo.  2d,  1821. 

THE  IMPROVED  HOUSE  RAKE. 


For  raking  hay  or  stubble  ground,  this  is 
considered  an  improvement  on  the  old  plan 
that  was  lately  described  in  the  American  Far- 
mer, No.  13,  of  June  23,  by  A.  Seymour,  ol 
Virginia.  By  the  old  plan,  the  rake  is  drat;- 
ged  over  the  ground  likif  a  harrow ;  and  if  maile 
of  timber,  the  size  mentioned  iu  his  descrip- 


tion, "  three  and  a  half  by  four  and  a  half 
inches  thick,  and  ten  feet  long,"  of  heavy 
white  oak  timber,  together  with  the  shafts  an- 
nexed, would  act  too  much  like  a  harrow,  and 
be  too  unwieldy  for  a  person  of  common 
strength  to  manage;  it  would  drag  much  of 
tiie  soil  up,  and  mix  with  tlie  hay  in  Iodsc 
ground,  such  as  clover  on  wheat  land — it  not 
having  formed,  in  one  year,  a  sufficiency  of 
rnots,  to  stand  such  a  harrowing  operation  :  in 
fact,  much  of  our  light  soils  would  not  bear  the 
operation  without  tearing  up  many  of  the  roots, 
and  consequently  mixing  much  dirt  amongst 
the  hay. 

In  gleaning  the  stubble  of  grain  too,  which 
it  is  often  used  for;  and  in  the  damp  of  the 
morning,  (which  is  the  best  time  to  save  the 
straggled  grain,  being  less  apt  to  shell  out,) 
this  kiud  of  rake  drags  much  dirt  with  the 
rakuigs,  and  the  grain  is  so  affected  with  it, 
as  t'>  be  unfit  for  use  until  cleaned  in  some 
way   better  than  a  barn-fan  will  do  it. 

The  foregoing  objections,  as  well  as  others, 
induced  a  trial  of  another  mode  of  applying 
the  rake,  which  is  made  as  light  as  is  compati 
ble  with  sufficient  strength.  They  are  now 
constructed  quite  as  simple  as  they  formerly 
were;  the  chief  difterence  is,  the  teeth  are 
much  longer,  say  twenty-four  or  five  inches 
clear  of  the  head — and  they  run  hcrizuntally 
under  the  hay  ;  they  are  set  in  the  head  piece 
of  some  light  tough  wood,  about  three  inches 
thick,  by  three  and  a  half  or  four  wide — and 
set  the  teeth  in  the  widest  way  of  the  piece, 
so  as  to  let  it  lay  the  flat  or  broadest  way  ou 
the  ground,  with  a  couple  of  light  handles  set 
in  to  guide  it,  by  beirig  so  much  elevated, 
when  the  teeth  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  as  to 
meet  the  hand  of  the  operator,  whether  a  man 
of  full  size  or  a  boy.  They  are,  generally, 
managed  by  the  latter — as  an  active  boy  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  with  a  plough 
horse  or  mule,  would  do  as  much  business  as  a 
man,  at  full  wages  could,  with  one  of  those 
old  fashioned  heavy  rakes,  and  do  it  much 
more  to  the  purpose. 

I  must  confess  I  could  not  believe,  when  I 
first  heard  them  descniied,  that  they  would 
answer  ;  but,  on  making  a  little  light  one, 
which  did  not  cost  above  three  hours  work 
of  one  man,  trying  it,  I  found  it  to  answer  tlie 
purpose  so  well,  by  putting  two  staples  in  the 
upper  corner  of  the  head  piece,  on  the  front 
side,  which  served  to  hook  the  liorse  chains  to, 
for  drawing  it — by  that,  I  never  made  any  use 
shafts. 

It  is  the  principle,  that  is  the  main  object,  to 
have  the  teeth  to  pass  under  the  hay,  wnere 
they  meet  no  resistance;  and  having  tour  or 
live  small  pins  set  in  perpendicular  on  the  top 
ol  ihe  head,  to  prevent  ttie  hay  or  grain  from 
I . King  over  when  full. 

Being  iigiit  to  handle,  the  hay  can  be  drop- 
ped at  any  place  required,  without  stopping 
the  horse. 

Ihe  same  process   will  glean  the  stubble  ol 
rain  with  despatch  and  effect,  so  that  hunureil- 
of  bushels  (it  giain  is  saved,  that  formerly  per- 
ished on  the   titld,   after  receiving  a  rain  01 
two. 

It  is  generally  those  simple  implements  o; 
husbaudry,  that  are  otten  overlooked,  which 


turn  to  the  best  account,  for  despatch  of  busi. 
ness  ;  and,  I  may  say,  the  little  horse-rake  de- 
serves a  record,  and  is  worlliy  of  a  drawin" 

but  may,  perhaps,  be  farther  improved. 
Very  respectfully,  from 

C.  KIRK. 

■^0»i 

For  the  American  Farmer. 

Directions  for  burning  or  making  it  in  the  field. 

Jamaica  Plain,  11th  July,  1821. 
Sir^- 

I  observed  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of 
the  Farmer,  a  wish  expressed,  for  information  of 
a  convenient  Lime  Kiln,  for  burning  lime  for 
farming  purposes  ;  and,  having  recently  receiv- 
ed a  paper  from  Nova  Scotia,  which  contained 
the  following  article,  I  think  it  may  be  useful 
for  you  to  publish  it— it  is  very  easily  tried, 
and  is  highly  recpimmended  by  Mr.  Young, 
the  Agriculturist  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  writer 
is  a  respectable  clergyman  and  agriculturist. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  PRINCE. 
John  S.  Skinner,  esq. 

East  River  of  Picton,  Feb.  6th,  1821. 
Dear  Sir — In  reading  the  agricultural  report 
from  Cumberland,  I  observe  a  complaint  of  the 
committee,  that  Lime  was  more  sparingly  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  owing  to  an  improperly  con- 
structed lime  kiln,  and  a  hope  expressed  of  get- 
ting one  on  a  new  and  economical  constructfon. 
I  make  no  use  of  a  kiln  in  burning  limestone, 
nor  do  I  think  a  lime  kiln  any  way  necessary 
to  a  farmer.  In  Britain  lime-stone  has,  for 
iiany  years,  been  burnt  in  piles,  on  the  sur- 
l.ice  of  the  gmund.  I  shall  here  detail  my 
nethod  of  making  lime,  and  if  you  think  it 
will  be  a  benefit  to  Cumberland  people,  or  to 
oihers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it.  I  lay 
down  the  stones  and  coals  in  tiie  field,  where 
the  lime  is  to  be  applied  to  the  soil,  or  near  it 
contiguous  to  water  for  slaking  the  shells.— 
That  tiie  fire  may  have  air  enough,  I  make  two 
^mall  trenches  eight  or  nine  inches  wide  and 
leep,  and  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles 
in  the  centre  of  the  spot  where  the  pile  is  to 
be  raised,  and  extending  thence,  so  as  to  reach 
the  outside  of  the  pile.  These  trenches  are 
'imed,  and  covered  with  tliin  broad  stones,  to 
lirevent  their  being  choked  with  small  coal 
ashes,  or  fragments  of  the  lime-stone.  For  a 
foundation  to  the  pile,  I  lay  a  tier  of  logs  from 
five  to  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diametel-,  close 
together;  (these  may  be  much  larger  where 
coals  are  not  used  :)  with  one  log  of  the  same 
dimensions,  placed  upright  in  the  centre,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  ascent  of  the  fire,  and  nearly  as  hii'h 
IS  the  pile  is  expected  to  be.  Round  this  log 
a  tire  is  kindled,  a  bushel  or  two  of  coals  is 
i.iid  on,  and  allowed  to  burn  a  while  to  prevent 
>utibcatiiin,  before  any  stones  are  thrown  on. — 
I'lien  coals  and  stones  alternately  thrown  oa 
■s  fast  as  men  can  work,  until  the  pile  is  fintsh- 

d  :  in  the  proportion  of  .one  bushel  of  coals, 
10  two  and  a  halt,  or  perhaps  three  of  stone  ; 
Liking  care  to  be  more  liberal  of  the  fuel  at  the 

ittoin  ol  the  pile,  aud  mure  sparing  upwards 
as  heat  ascends,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pile  is 
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vou  iir. 


in  most  danser  of  bein^  badly  burnt.  Tlif 
p'le  is  made  of  a  conical  form,  b'lt  not  steep. 
*nd  finally  tbc  nhole  is  cnver.-d  wifli  small 
foal,  one  or  two  inches  thirlc,  and  witli  earth 
four,  five,  or  six  inrl.cs  (hick,  to  keep  in  tlie 
beat.  If  the  covering  cracks  much,  I  close 
the  crncks  ;  and  if  the  wind  blows  rauch,  I 
close  the  nioiiih  of  the  trenches-  This  last 
circumstance  must  he  attended  to,  for  a  strong 
wind  may  make  the  heat  so  violent  as  to  run 
the  stones  into  glass,  in  which  state  they  wdl 
not  slack  into  lime. 

This  mode  of  burning;  limestone  has  several 
advantages.  None  of  the  lime  need  be  lost,  .as 
it  is  burnt  on  the  farmer's  own  fields.  The 
carts  may  be  brought  to  the  pile  all  around,  and 
into  the  centre.  The  earth  with  which  the 
pile  is  covered  will  make  as  good  manure  as  the 
torrified  eartli  on  which  you  have  been  writing 
lately,  or  the  burnt  clay  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  rauch.  Besides,  by  this  mode,  a  farmer 
whose  capital,  or  opportunity  of  burning  lime- 
stone is  so  limited  that  he  cannot  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  building  a  kiln,  and  therefore  is  deter 
red  altogether  from  using  lime,  may  have  his 
desire  gratified  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  I 
never  burnt  limestone  with  wood  in  this  man- 
ner, but  I  am  confident  it  will  answer  ;  only  it 
will  be  somewhat  more  laborious,  both  in  making 
and  covering  the  pile,  as  wood  is  more  bulky 
than  coals.  The  farmer  should  not  be  discour- 
aged though  the  first  attempt  should  tiot  answer 
his  wishes.  Experience  will  teach  him  to  cor- 
rect errors.  The  limestone  and  fuel  should  be 
brought  to  the  spot,  and  made  ready  in  winter. 
As  its  members  are  numerous,  and  many  of  tbem 
men  of  considerable  capital,  the  Cumberland 
Society  may  be  of  vast  use  in  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. They  will  assuredly  be  so  if  they  im- 
prove the  talents  with  which  a  kind  Providence 
has  favoured  them  ;  if  they  pursue  a  rational  and 
scientific  mode  of  cultivating  the  ground;  if 
tbey  give  themselves  cautiously,  yet  boldly  to 
make  useful  experiments,  watching  them  in 
their  progress,  and  carefully  marking  the  re- 
sults :  and  if  they  detail  these  experiments  cor- 
rectly and  perspicuously  to  the  public,  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  them 
to  commission  a  complete  set  of  the  Farmer's 
Magazine,  published  at  Edinburg,  amounting 
now  to  upwards  of  twenty  volumes,  and  con- 
taining a  vast  fund  of  agricultural  information. 
It  may  cost  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds,  but  the 
money  will  be  well  laid  out. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  sincerely, 

JAMES  MACGREGOR. 
John  Young,  Esq.  | 

Secreiary,  J\/'ova  Scotia  {■ 

Ji^ricultural  Society.) 
^■o»^— — 
it  is  calculated  by   a;jnculturists,   that    an 
acre  ot  ground,  will  support  one  man  the  year 
round.     What   says  GeLosMixH,    who    wrote 
some  70  years  ago:— 

"  A  time  there  was,  ere  En^jliuid's  woes  began, 
"  When  every  roorf  o/^ouHdmamtain'd  its  man." 


POETRY. 


A  SOJYG, 

3E    SCNO    AT    THE   SEXT    CATTti;    SylOW— WUITTX.I  BT 

JOHN"  J.    BARKER. 

A  Farmer's  life's  the  life  for  me  ; 

I  own  I  love  it  deir'.y  : 
And  every  season,  full  of  glee, 
1  take  its  labour  cheerly  — 

To  plough  or  sow, 

To  reap  or  mow, 
Or  in  the  barn  to  thrash,  sir : 

All's  one  to  me, 

I  plainly  see 
'Twill  bring  me  health  and  cash,  sir. 

To  customers  the  Merchant  shews 

His  best  broadcloths  and  satin 

In  hopes  to  sell  a  suit  of  clothes, 

Butlo!  they  beff  a  pattern  — 

Which  pin'd  on  sleeve 

They  take  their  leave — 
Perhaps  they'll  buy— since  low  'tis! 

And  if  tbey  do, 

The  sale  he'll  rue. 
When  paid,  sir,  with  a  "  notice." 

The  Priest,  has  plagues,  as  undesir'J, 

When  flatter'd  with  a  call,  sir, 

For  tho'  he  preach  like  one  inspir'd. 

He  cannot  please  them  aU,sir  ; 

Some,  wanting  grace, 

Laugh  in  his  face, 
While  solemnly  h^'s  prosing; 

Some  sneeze  or  cough. 

Some  shuffle  off — 
And  some  are  even  dozing. 

The  Lawyer  leads  a  harass'd  life. 

Much  like  shunted  otter; 
And  'tween  his  own  and  other's  strife, 
He's  always  in  hot  water. 
For  foe  or  friend, 
A  cause  defend. 
However  wrong,  must  he,  sir. 
In  reason's  spite, 
Maiatam  'tis  riglit — 
And  dearly  earn  his  fee,  sir. 

The  Boctor's  styl'd  a  gentleman. 

But  tliis  I  hold  but  humming  ; 
For  like  a  tavern  waiting  man, 
To  every  call  he's  "  coming." 

Now  here,  now  there. 

Must  lie  repair 
Or  starve, sir,  by  denying; 

Like  death  himself. 

Unhappy  elf. 
He  lives  by  others  dying. 

The  soldier  deck'd  in  golden  lace. 
Looks  wond'rous  fine,  I  own,  sir  ; 
But  still,  I  enTy  not  his  place. 
When  batter'd  to  the  bone,  sir. 
To  knock  my  head 
Against  cold  lead, 
I  never  had  a  notion  ; 
If  that's  the  way 
To  rank,  1  say, 
Excuse  me  the  promotioa. 

The  sailor  lives  but  in  a  jail, 

Willi  all  the  risk  besides,  sir, 
OfpiUag^,  founder,  and  of  gale — 
This  caanot  be  denied,  sir. 

While  1  so  snug 

EHJoy  Hiy  mug. 
Or  kiss  my  wife,  and  so  forth— 

When  rain  and  storm 

Tli«  nights  deform. 
His  duty  bic'is  him  go  forth. 


A  farmer's  life,  then  let   me  live. 

Obtaining  while  I  lead  it, 
Enough  forgelf,  and  some  to  give 
To  such  poor  souls  as  need  it. 

I'll  diain  and  fsnce. 

Nor  grudge  expense 
To  give  my  land  jrood  dressing  : 

I'll  plough  and  sow. 

Or  drill  in  row, 
And  hope  from  heaven  a  blessing. 

Recipe  fur  Indigestion,  Cholera-Morhtis,  Sum- 
mer Complaint  in  Children.or  any  complaint 
in  the  Stomach  or  Bowels,  viz  : 
Quarter  pound  rhubarb,  half  ounce  carraway 
seed,  half  ounce  orar.ge  peel :  infuse  them  in  one 
quart  best  French  brandy,  and  let  them  stand 
for  twelve  hours  before   using.     For  a  grown 
p»rson,  two-thirds   of  a  wine  glass  full  once  a 
day,  or  every  six  hours  (if  the  case  requires  it) 
— and  for  a  child,  a  tea  spoon  full  taken  at  dis- 
ci otion.     This  mixture  checks  the  roost  obstin- 
ate dysentery  ;   keeps  the  bowels  gently  open  ; 
promotes  digestion,  and  is  ohe  of  the  most  ef- 
fectual tonicks  in  all  the  materia  medica. 


'wmM  ifAiii-Mi^iBo 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDIVV,    JULY    20,    18^1. 


sCP  "  Thinks  I  to  myself ,'"  I  have  omitted 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  subscription  to  the 
Jlmerican  Farmer — yet  I  take  it  from  the  post- 
office,  and  read  it  with  more  or  less  advan- 
tage— JVotcJ  shall  I  enclose  the  amount  to 
the  Editor  by  mail,  at  his  own  risk,  u-ith- 
out  further  delay?— or,  shall  I  trouble  him, 
much  occupied  as  he  is  in  collecting  and 
distributing  agricultural  information,  to  write 
me  a  dunning  letter? — ^f hat  says  PRoPRiEtr? 
IFhat  says  conscience ? 

iCj"\Ve  have  now  the  pleasure  to  gratify  the  often  ex- 
pressed  wishes  of  many  of  our  sabscribers,  by  insert- 
ing the  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Quincy,  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  soiling. 

(Xj'To  the  communication  of  C.  Kirk,  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  improved  Hay  Rake,  vnt  have  added 
an  engraving  of  that  implement,  as  represented  by 
Iteuben  Haines,  in  a  communication  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Agricultural  Society. 

(C3*  In  oar  next,  if  we  can  command  as  much  time 
ami  room  as  will  admit  of  it,  we  propose  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  frauds,  said  to  have  been  committed  by 
certain  planters,  in  the  packing  of  tobacco  for  this 
market— and,  although  we  would  cordially  unite  in 
the  reprobation  and  punishment  of  all  fraudulent 
practices,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  VIercantil*  Court 
lit  Enquiry  might  have  found,  if  they  h,»d  directed  their 
iiiveotigation  a  little  nearer  home,  some  other  schemes, 
and  modes,  and  objects  of  adulteration,  quite  a»  wor- 
thy of  denunciation,  as  the  fraudulent  mixture  of 
good  and  bad  tobacco. — More  anon  !  I 

Cj"  Several  samples  of  prodigious  growths  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  have  been  left  at  cur  office  tbis  season. 
Amongst  others,  stalks  of  clover  upwards  of  five  feet 
nigh  from  the  farm  of  M.  Kimmel,  Esq  in  Patapsc* 
neck — this  clover  grew  over  a  hole  in  which  an  apple 
had  been  planted,  and  perished— it  serves  to  show 
the  vast  importance  of  deep  and  fine  tilth. 


(J^  Little,  or  no  gra'ui   of  any  kind  has,  as  we  are 
i)ld,  come  to  market  the  past  week.     No  sales  of  to- 

.r—i  th.^!    indicaff  any  rhMge  of  price. 


PUtSLlbflED  UY  JOHN  S.  SKLNNER, 
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AGRICULTUUE. 


UMISSIOJW 

As  introductory  to  the  excellent  address  of  H. 
H.  Rose,  published  pajje  101  of  this  volume, 
we  ought  to  have  given  the  follouing  pm- 
ceedings  of  tlie  Agricultural  Society  of  Sus- 
quehanna foanty.  We  the  more  regret  the 
omigsion,  as  it  is  our  desire  to  preserve  in  a 
connected  series  all  the  procee.dings  of  (hoso 
Societies  who  do  us  the  favour  to  make  this 
Journal  their  organ  of  publication. 

Kdit.  Am  Farmer. 
Ths  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  anj 
Domestic  Manufactures,  in  and  for  tlie  County  of 
Susquehanna,  «as  org-anized,  on  the  sixth  instant, 
at  the  Court-house,  Montrose,  by  a  large  and  res- 
pectable meeting  of  gentlemen  of  the  county,  at  which 
time, 

Kobert  H.  Rose,   Esq.  was  chosen  president. 
Joshua  \V.  Uaynsford,  Esq.  Secretary  ;  and 
Dr.  .\sa  Park,  Treasurer. 

Cols.  Frederick  Bi\ley  and  Thos.  P.irke,  David 
Post,  Zenas  Bliss,  Rufus  Lines,  Jonah  Brewster,  Joafa 
Tyler,  and  Walter  Lyon,  Esq*,  and  Messrs.  Calvin 
Leet  and  Wm.  Smith,  Directors. 
After  which  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 
1st.  That  the  first  gmeral  meeting  of  the  society 
shall  be  held  at  the  Court-house,  in  Montrose,  on 
Tuesday  of  May  Court,  I8il. 

2d.  That  the  annual  meetings  of  the  society  shall 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November,  at  Mon- 
trose, in  each  year. 

3d.  That  the  directors  be  required  to  draft  bye- 
laws  for  the  Society,  and  present  them  to  the  general 
meeting  in  May  next,  for  consideration. 

4th.  That  the  president  be  requested  to  deliver  an 
address  before  the  society,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Adjourned  till  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

At  which  time  the  meeting  was  re-opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Davis  Dimock. 

The  president  then  delivered  an  address ;  after 
which  it  was  resolved, 

That  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  presented   to  the 
president ;    and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  co- 
py of  his  address  for  publication. 
December,  1820. 

PREMIUMS. 

The  Susquehanna  County  Agricultural  Society  gives 
premiums  fur  the  following  articles  : — 

For  the  best  acre  of'wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
peas,  pumpkins,  and  common  turnips — for  thi-  best 
half  acre  of  flax  and  potatoes,  and  for  the  best  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  ruta  baga,  or  Russian  turnips,  and  of 
mangel  wurlzil,  or  scarcity  root — for  the  best  stud 
horse,  mare,  bull,  cow,  yoke  of  oxen,  ram,  ewe,  boar 
and  sow — for  the  greatest  quantity  of  cheese  madi 
from  a  certain  number  of  cows  not  less  than  three, 
and  for  the  best  chei  se — for  the  greatest  quantity  uf 
butter  according  to  the  number  of  cows — for  the 
greatest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  maple  sus:ar — 
for  the  best  woolen  cloth,  not  less  than  ten  yards, 
manuractured  in  the  county  i  for  the  second  bestditlo 
for  the  best  specimen  of  flannel — for  th«  best  piece  of 
carpeting — for  the  bebt  half  dozen  pair  of  stockings 
— for  the  best  specimen  of  linen  ;  for  the  second  best 
ditto--for  the  bestjcoverlid — for  the  greatest  quunti 
ty  and  variety  of  household  msnufactures  made  in  one 
family  within  twelve  months  preceding  tin-  daj  of  ex- 
hibition—for  'lie  following  agricullciial  instruments  ; 
best  plough,  harrow,  straw  cutter,   and   machine  for 


greatest  quantity  of  stom;  wails  as  fences,  t^ade  .Uir- ed  by  catterpillars,  grasshoppers  and  other 
nellTndr''      ""'■"'  "^1'"^"'^' "'^^^^^"^  that  Ihe  Kl.l'r  remained  un- 

All  articles  and  stock  oflerfd  for  prct^iums,  are  to:  f^?"'^''^"''  '"  '^""  '"'•'''*'i  an<'  vifjour  ;  this  induced 
be  deposited,  or  in  the  pens,  by  ten  o'clock  in  the;*"™  *"  make  an  experiment  which  was  attend- 
morning  of  the  day  of  exhibition.  Jed  with  perfect  success.      With   houghs   of  the 

The  premiums  will  he   proportioned  according  to;  Klder  tied  together   he  went  over    liFs    ground 

"i'^h^r^  ^■■'?.'=\.f.f  '''=*?.  V'^'  Society's  Possesion  whipping  and  hrushinn  aenfly  his  cahhageplaots,' 

at  the  time  ot  exhitiition,  which   wdl    be  on  the  firsti  t,,r„;r^..     „-  1  i       i        i-   i      i      ^        a-    li 

Tuesday  of  November  in  each  year  l'""VP'^'   «'^'^    «*«"    »''"^at,    which  drove   off  all 

The  manufactured  articles  are  to  be  made  entireWr''"'  '"^cct^,  who  never  returned.   He  then  tried 

the  same  operation  on  his  fruit  trees  with  equal 
('fleet.  Since  this  discovery  has  been  made 
known,  some  boil  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
this  plant  in  water,  and  then  sprinkle  this  de- 
coction over  young  plants,  which  is  said  to  pre- 
serve them  eflTectually  from  destruction  by  in- 
sects. A  particular  account  of  this  experiment 
was  communicated  many  years  ago  to  the  Royal 
Society,  by  Christopher  Gullet. 


with.n  thtt  county,  and  the  anim.ils  to  be  exhibited  'or 
premiums,  are  limited  to  those  owned  within  the 
ounly 

The  society  will  be  glad  to  receive  communications 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  domestic  manufac 
tures,  for  the  promotion  of  which  they  are  associa- 
ted. AW  communications  are  to  be  made  to  the  se- 
cretary. 

The  society  is  open  for  the  admission  of  audi  citi- 
zens of  the  county  as  are  f^esirous  of  becoming  mem- 
bers :  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  thit  much  benefit 
may  be  derived  to  the  county  from  a  co-operatiod  to 
promote  its  welfare  and  prosperity,  by  encouraging 
and  extending  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic manufactures 


ELDER— (SAMRUCUS.-  Linn.)  June. 
The  virtues  of  this  shrub,  which  is  found  in 
abundance  in  our  fields,  and  is  now  in  full 
bloom,  are  not  sufficiently  well  known  among 
us.  In  continental  Europe  it  is  valued,  and  is 
used  \vith  success  in  many  diseases.  Cliaptal 
Parmentier,  and  others,  in  their  admirable  dic- 
tionary of  natural  history,  applied  to  the  arts, 
and  to  rural  .-jnd  domestic  economy,  say,  that 
trom  Hippocrates  down  to  (he  present  day  it 
has  been  employed  in  medicine,  and  its  virtues 
and  properties  unequivocally  confirmed  by  time 
and  experience. 

Its  flowers  are  resolutive,  anodyne,  and  em- 
ollient. Infused  and  drank  like  tea,  they  pro- 
voke and  establish  perspiration  in  certain  fe- 
vers, colds,  and  catarrhs  ;  fried  with  eggs  they 
are  an  agreeable  purge  :  applied  as  a  fomenta- 
tion in  cases  of  erysipelas,  they  reduce  the  heat 
and  irritation,  and  prove  excellent  in  all  dis 
rders  of  the  skin.  Warmed  and  applied  to 
the  forehead  and  temples  they  cure  the  me- 
grim. They  are  used  in  a  vapor  bath  for 
swollen  legs,  particularly  in  the  dropsy,  in 
which  disorder  the  berries,  inner  bark,  and 
routs  of  this  plant  are  used  with  great  eU'ect  as 
a  diuretick  and  purgative.  From  the  berries  a 
ro6  or  thick  juice  is  extracted,  which  is  given 
with  success  in  bowel  complaints,  and  in  tliei 
dysentery. 

The  flowers  givi?  a  fine  perfume  to  vinegar, 
and  to  wine  tie  flavor  of  muscat ;  apples  when 
laid  on  a  bsd  of  these  flowers  when  dried,  and 
then  confined  from  the  air,  acquire  an  exquis- 
ite t-.ste.  A  decoction  of  its  berries  dyes  linen 
when  passed  through  alum  water,  of  a  green 
brown  colnui  ;  and  e."icellent  brandy  can  be 
distilled  fr'un   them. 

An  Knglish  farmer  in  the  county  of  Devon- 
hir-',  in  a  season  when  the  whole  of  the  vege- 


T/iE  Editor^s  .^otes  on  tHE  HusnjisDiir  or 
SOME  CousrjEs  JN  VIRGINIA — view  of  Mr, 
^•*****#**##>gj^,,,„  ,-,j  Shenandoah  County. 
The  sketch  which  follows  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  afford  a  view  of  the  Agricultural  practices  of 
Shenandoah  County— in  as  much  as  it  relates  to  a 
farm,  extraordinary  for  its  size  and  fertility,  and  sin- 
gular  in  many  respects  as  well  in  the  manner  as 
for  the  scale  on  which  its  operations  are  conducted.— 
There  are  few  of  the  many  travellers  through  this 
rich  vallej',  that  feel  an  interest  in  the  pursuits  of 
husbandry,  whose  attention  has  not  been  attracted  by 
the  fine  estate  of  Mr  S'*'*'^*'*.  Its  fertility  is  ap- 
parent  to  the  most  transient  observation — as  well  in 
the  amazing  luxuriancy  of  its  productions,  as 
in    the    prodigious    droves    of    fat    cattle    sustained 

upon    them. The    very    spacious     stone     mansion 

of  the  proprietor,  is  seen  from  the  road,  occupy- 
ing an  elevated  site  from  which  it  is  obvious  that 
with  a  single  couj>  d'itii — he  can  distinguish  every 
object  in  every  field.  A  note  from  judge  H.  of 
Winchester,  whose  kindness  deserves  repeated  ac- 
knowledgements, served  as  my  passport  to  an  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  S.— and  the  occasion  was  gladly  em- 
braced  to  learn  the  minutis  of  a  system,  under 
which  the  productiveness  of  a  large  estate,  naturally 
fertile,  had  been  so  much  augmented— I  persuade  my- 
self  that  the  practical  part  of  my  readers  may  expe  ri- 
ence,  at  least  some  port'on  of  the  interest  which  1  did 
in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  remarks 
which  this  sketch  is  intended  to  convey — In  the  com- 
munication of  details  under  the  heading  of  this  pa- 
per, one  particular  satisfaction  is  experienced.  It  is 
the  consciousness,  that  the  reader  may  rely  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts — let  this  refloclion  atone,  as  far 
as  may  be,  for  the  want  of  attraction  in  the  manner  of 
conveying  them.— In  this  as  in  previous  instances,  it 
has  been  my  design  and  endeavour  to  present  the  in- 
formation I  gleaned,  such  as  it  was,  in  the  most 
furniliar  form. 

The  Editor  is  here  supposed  to  have  embodied  his 
queries  in  writing  and  the  replies  of  Mr  S.  arc  given 
as  they  were  received.  The  farm  is  composed  of 
several  small  tracts  united,  of  all  of  which  Mr  S.  had 
no  connected  survey  The  sketch  given  was  taken 
with  the  pen.  but  is  sufficiently  exact  for  the  present 
design  It  gives  the  course  of  the  Shenandoah  R:vrr, 
and  of  Smith's  Creek.  The  great  road  leading  from 
Winchester  to  Staunton — the  shape  of  the  hijfhland 
on  whuh  ihe  house  stands,  and  the  size,  form  and 
number  of  the  fields  on  tiia  flat  land,  interveniHg  be- 


:;xtTacling  stumps,  which  shall  be  exhibited— for  the  tation  in  his  neighbourhood  had  been  destroy-  tweoi  his  dwelling  and  the  road. 
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EXPLj!J^^TIOJ\r  OF  THE  EN'GRJrmG. 

The  view  is  fiom  the  mountain  in  the  rear,  looking 
towards  the  road. 

H.  Dwelling  House   of  stone  ;  4  rooms  on  a  floor, 
and  portico  at  each  of  the  front  and  side  doors. 
B.  Barn . 
O.  Orchard. 

W.  Watering  places  for  Stock. 
P.  Pond. 


D.  and  No.  10,  dry  fields. 

S.  C.  tiiiiitli's  Creek. 

S-  K   Slien:indoah  Uiver. 

K  K.  lioad  from  Winchester  to  Staunton. 

M.  The  Mountain. 

LOTS    OR   FIELDS. 


No.  1.— 45  acres. 
2-30     do. 
S-30     do. 
4—40    do. 
5—25     do. 


No.  6— 16  do. 

7 — 12  acres. 

8—30  do. 

9-20  d«r. 


No.  lO— 30  do. 

1 1     45  do. 

12-60  do. 

13—45  do. 

14-30  do. 

1  —50  do. 

16—50  do. 

ir— 60  do. 

618  of  cleared 
low  level  land. 


18,  19.  i;,  31  and  "25  high 
nd  arabii-  i-  )unri.  contain- 
ing 4S0  ..Tts.being  103?  un- 
der ruiuvalion.  Between 
the  liigli  land  and  the  foot 
()'  tiie  nnouiUain  Mr.  S  has 
1000  arr  s  of  timber  land. 

2.'^  Mien's  land,  172  a- 
ere'  fl:it 

~4,  Lee's  land,  150  acres 
flat. 
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1  be  flat,  or  low  g;r(nmcl,  <s  you  will  tee  by 
the  siZf  of  my  fnlds,  is  upwards  of  600  acres,  ray 
hiph  land  lies  all  on  the  Cist  side  of  Smith's  creek, 
anil  is  upwards  of  1400  acres,  coitiprnin.sf  in  its  Ag 
gr  (jatf,  all  the  variety  of  soils  within  the  greai 
Shenandoah  valley,  viz.  alluvial,  loam,  clay,  sandy 
bedded  upon  clay,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand.  My 
fields  from  number  1  to  9  inclusive,  are  nearly  tht- 
whole  01  them  alluvial  soils  requiring  inucli  less  atten 
tion  to  thfir  improvement  than  land  of  a  drrl^rent 
character.  Field  No.  1  contains  45  acres  on  pari  of 
vhich  are  the  deposits  by  the  river  in  high  water,  for 
ages,  of  vegetable  mould,  part  sandy  and  part  stilfclay, 
The  treaim  nt  ot  thi  se  three  kinds  of  soils  are  entire- 
ly differi-nt ;  to  improve  a  sandy  land  by  any  course  of 
manuring,  is  almost  impossible;  to  spread  the  stronj^cr 
kinds  of  manure  upon  it  is  like  adding  fuel  to  fire 
Straw,  however,  as  a  repeller  of  heat,  and  a  retainer  of 
moisture  is  my  remedy  upon  land  of  this  character  ; 
but  first,  if  possible,  1  get  them  set  with  grass,  whicli 
!£  a  difficult  matter  ami  no  way  so  eHlctually  accom 
phshrdas  by  fecdingripe  hayoverthem  in  the  winter 
this  1  have  frequently  done,  when  my  land  was  sown 
down  in  rye,  and  seldom  fail  of  success,  without  the 
smdiest  perceptible  injury  to  my  rje  crop  The  al- 
luvial soil  within  this  field  requires  but  little  aid,  a 
lay  of  clover  for  two  or  three  years,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  bear  a  succession  of  crops  for  eight  or 
ten  years.  The  clay  soil  of  the  same  fisld,  requires 
much  attention  to  keep  it  on  a  par  with  the  last  de- 
scribed part.  This  kind  of  soil,  however,  delights  ii; 
all  descriptions  of  manure,  and  plaster  acts  well  on  it; 
nevertheless,  did  it  not  breake  the  arrangement  of  my 
field  1  would  place  it  with  land  of  the  same  grade. 
No.  2  and  3  have  had  no  other  improvement,  than  being 
occasionally  laid  down  in  clover  Nos.  4  and  5,  were 
originally  one  field,  and  although  these  fields  are  all 
alluvial  soils,  yet  those  bordering  on  the  creek,  are  in 
their  nature,  vastly  different  from  those  just  described 
on  the  river,  not  a  particle  of  sand  is  mixed  n:'  h  the 
soil  on  the  creek,  on  the  contrary  they  are  of  a  stiff 
cohesive  character,  and  highly  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment in  any  way.  My  first  essay  to  improve  my  soil 
commenced  on  this  field.  In  1795  I  got  possession  of 
part  of  my  present  estate,  and  to  give  some  idea  about 
the  former  cultivation  of  these  lands,  and  in  what  es 
timation  they  were  held,  I  will  here  mention,  that  con- 
siderable doubts  were  expressed  about  the  aptitude 
of  those  low  lands,  particluarly  for  the  production  of 
grass,  nevertheless  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  I  sowed 
those  two  fields,  then  but  one,  with  oats,  clover  and  tim- 
othy, my  oat  crop  was  good,  my  clover  and  timothy 
were  Well  set,  but  on  mowing  them  in  the  succeeding 
summer,  179C,  I  found  that  although  the  clover  and  tim 
othy  were  sufficiently  thick  on  the  ground,  yet  the 
quantity  of  hay  made  on  each  acre  was  inconsiderable, 
and  far  short  of  my  anticipations.  To  remedy.this  de- 
fect, was  a  source  of  some  solicitude  with  me,  particir 
larly  as  I  at  no  time  could  reconcile  the  idea  of  culliva 
ting  much  land  for  a  smalt  proilHct,a.nd  therefore,  not- 
withstanding my  conviction,  that  the  measure  would 
be  unprofitable  in  the  first  instance,  nevertheless  I 
determined  rigidly  to  pursue  a  system  of  improve 
ment,  that  in  the  end  would  as  I  believed,  insure  suc- 
cess. 

In  the  following  winter  96— 7,  I  stall  fed  a  large 
quantity  of  beev>  s  with  hay  and  my  cut  up  corn  and  fod- 
der, by  strewing  them  over  the  land  ex^ravagantl),  un- 
til the  ground  was  literally  covered.  The  conse- 
quence was.  an  early  start  of  my  grass  the  ensuing 
spring,  with  a  considerable  increase  of  crop.  I  pur- 
sued the  same  course  for  two  or  three  more  succes- 
sive winters,  until  my  crop  became  abundant  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectat  ons.  In  180-',  1  found  tins 
field  completely  set  wi'.h  tlie  English  grass,  or  green 
sw'ard,  a  convuicUig  evidtiice  of  its  restoration  to  health 
and  Ti^'-our;  in  that  spring  1  had  the  sward  complete- 
ly turned  over,  harrowed  well,  marked  out,  and  plant- 
ed in  eoi'n  at  the  distance  of  3  1-2  feet  each  way,  ten- 
ded the  corn  prir.cipally  with  the  small  harrow,  taking 
care,  when  ploughed,  not  to  d  sturb  the  sod,  the  crop 
wa?  ahundant  in  ihe  extreme,  but  as  1  •U'  up  this  corn,! 
I  m:iu  no  kind  o/  cneasur.  ni  w.  ci'  ii  *  product  perl 
acre-  1  continuec  i.n,  fi  1<  .i  ;or.i -or  seven  oucces-' 
sive  crops,   with  but  little  deterioration  of  crop,  ex-| 


Copt  from  difl'erence  of  season,  until  the  fall  of  18i)'< 
when  I  sowed  it  with  wheat,  and  in  that  wint  .r,  wiw' 
clover  and  timothy,  the  wheat  crop  was  good;  thecl 
ver  and  timothy  took  badly,  my  course,  however,  witt 
this  field  was  established,  aid  therefore  could  not  li 
disappointed.  Consequently  in  Au,ju«t  IHIO,  I  soa 
•djbetter  tlian  half  a  bushel  of  rye  to  the  ,'»cre,  and  har- 
riiwed  it  in  without  ploughing  or  disturbing  the  gr.".s,' 
that  was  standing,  with  an  additional  quantity  ofcl'i 
vor  and  timotliy  seed,  the  rye  crop  was  good,  and  tli-. 
clover  and  timothy  including  the  ditferent  seeding™ 
*'as  unusually  well  set,  and  although  this  field  had 
borne  seven  successive  crops  of  corn,  one  of  wheat,  and 
one  of  rye,  yet  it  liad  by  no  means  retrograded  to  its 
former  state,  but  yielded  me,  with  but  little  improve 
ment,  full  cropi  of  grass,  up  to  the  spring  of  1817,  by 
which  lime  it  had  again  becoTie  bound  with  the  green 
sward.  In  thatsprmg  Ihad  the  turf  laid  ov„r,  and  in 
every  respect  treated  as  in  the  spring  ofl8L)2;  the  re- 
sult in  my  three  succesive  corn  crops  was  the 
same,  but  the  crop  in  1819  was  not  so  good  a? 
the  two  preceding  ones,  owing  entirely  to  an  un- 
common drought  at  the  critical  crisis  of  making  corn 
In  August  1819  I  sowed  not  quite  one  bushel  of  rye  to 
each  acre,  without  any  further  ploughing,  but  wlial 
had  been  done  in  laying  by  my  corn  the  firsl  of  the 
jreceding  July,  it  was  harrowed  with  a  small  corn  har- 
row, both  ways  of  the  rows,  the  fall  was  tolerable  sea- 
sonable, and  forwarded  my  rye  so  as  to  afford  an  a- 
bundant  pasturage  for  35  beeves  for  upwards  of  five 
weeks.  Then  on  the  14th  day  of  March  1820,  I  turned 
60  steers,  designed  for  early  beef,  on  those  4'.> 
acres,  witli  the  addition  of  16  acres  in  field  No.  6,  and 
^ave  to  each  steer  one  gallon  of  meal  per  day,  made 
from  the  corn  and  cob  mixed  with  wheat  chaff,  during 
the  whole  time  they  ran  on  the  rye,  which  was  up  to 
the  18th  of  April  following,  when  I  removed  them  to  my 
pastures,  but  continued  to  feed  them  with  the  gall 
per  day  of  m  al,  which  brought  them  into  the  beef 
market  in  the  month  of  June  following,  in  high  credit, 
notwithstanding  they  were  extremely  poor  when  first 
turned  on  the  rye  in  March.  However  injurious  this 
treatment  of  my  rye  may  appear  to  some  agriculturists, 
itiy  crop  was  the  most  abundant  of  the  kind  I  ever 
made,  yielding  me  from  the  40  acres  1267  bushels  ; — 
Quere,  whether  the  hoof  of  the  beeves,  fall  and  spring, 
was  not  a  good  substitute  for  the  roller .'  which  on  some 
soils  are  so  essentially  necessary.— Fields  No  5,6,  7  and 
8  have  all  been  improved  in  the  same  way  as  No.  4  and 
are  equally  productive  Field  No.  9  is  part  of  a  late  pur- 
chase, though  of  the  same  character  as  those  last  de- 
scribed, it  is  now  undergoing  the  same  course  of  im- 
provement, and  no  doubts  are  entertained  but  that  it 
will  be,  with  a  small  exception,  rendered  as  produc 
live  as  any  of  the  preceding  fields — The  exception  al 
luded  to,  is  2  or  3  acres,  injured  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  creek  ;  which  has  swept  off  5  or  6  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  although  this  is  an  entire 
alluvial  soil  for  the  depth  of  4  or  5  feet,  yet  I  find 
more  difficulty  in  restoring  one  acre  of  this  knid  of 
land,  to  its  former  state  of  productiveness,  than  ten 
acres  retaining  their  original  surface.  Tins  fact 
Mr.  Skinner,  perhaps,  is  well  worthy  the  notice  of  not 
only  the  theoretical,  but  practical  farmer  II  is  a  fact 
long  since  familiar  to  me,  that,  when  by  any  means 
whatever,  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  4,  5  or 
6  inch  s  is  removed,  i'  is  almost  impossible  to  restore 
the  next  strata  of  5  or  6  luchis  to  a  real  productive  con- 
dition, although  it  may  be  an  alluvial  sou-  Will  not 
this  fact,  support  the  conjecturr-,  that  the  effects  of 
the  sun  upon  the  surtUce,  are  so  powerful  as  to  attract 
the  matter  congenial  to  the  support  of  vegetation, 
from  the  depth  of  12  to  15  inches  and  by  the  arrangc- 


»'  tinier  principally  white  oak,  some  coarse  fcarkod 
-ckory,  very  little  black  oak,  under  growth  pluftl 
lid  hazel  ;  part  of  those  fields  I  cleared,  the  rest  was 
I  ich  exhausted,  so  much  so,  th.it  some  parts  were  said 
-)  b-:  worn  out.  1  h-ave  pursued  t!ie  same  course  with 
lese  fields,  as  with  No  4  and  the  consequence  is  that 
1  1807  1  made  from  the  mostcxli-iusted  of  them,  14 
'  irrels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  the  succeeding  crop- 
»f  wlieiit  40  bushels  to  each  acre  by  actnal  mcasure- 
■lent.  In  fact,  I  know  no  difference  between  thatpart 
'if  my  field,  that  was  said  to  be  worn  out,  and  such  as 
I  ht.ve  cleared  ;  all  are  alike  cap,ible  at  this  time  of 
producing  in  moderately  good  seasons,  a  succession  of 
3  or  4  crops  of  corn,  of  fion  10  to  12  barrels  to  each 
acre  ;  from  25  t,'  35  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  18  to 
25  of  rye,  I  have  made  several  crops  of40bitshels  Of 
wheat  to  the  acre  after  corn.  Fields  No  13,  14  and  15 
ire  the  largest  part  of  them,  of  a  character  entirely 
•iitferi,nt  from  either  of  the  preceding  numbers;  their 
growth  was  swamp  oak,  maple,  and  a  few  pines,  the 
under  growth,  alder  ;  their  position  concave,  and  con- 
sequently received  and  retained  the  waters  from  the 
h.gher  surrounding  land  ;  were  thrown  up  into  tussocks 
and  so  completely  saturated  with  water,  that  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  most  uncommon  dry  seasons,  it 
remained  on  the  surface  during  the  whole  year.  How 
to  reclaim  and  fertilize  this  boggy  waste,  was  a  source 
of  considerable  anxiety  with  me,  especially  as  it 
lay  within  fifteen  or  twenty  steps  of  my,  then,  dwel- 
ing  house,  and  was  moreover  infested  with  myriads  of 
pestiferous  musquetoes.  My  first  essay  to  render 
useful  this  unpromising  piece  of  land,  was  to  grub  the 
alders  and  to  cut  down  the  timber  in  order  to  discov- 
er what  ef!'ect  the  exposure  of  this  marsh  to  the  sun 
and  frost  would  have  upon  it.  In  1797  I  had  every 
stick  that  grew  upon  32  acres  cut  down,  the  brush 
heaped,  and  leisurely  cleared  off,  logs,  &c.  This  land 
as  I  had  anticipated,  became  more  absorbent ;  the  ma- 
ple and  other  roots  which  sustained  the  tussocks,  be- 
gan to  decay,  but  how  to  fertilize  this  saturated,  and 
almost  barren  soil,  was  still  the  inquiry.  The  absor. 
bent  and  fertilizing  nature  of  the  corn  stalk  readily 
occurred  to  me,  and  accordingly  in  the  winter  of  1802 
—3  I  had  the  stalks  from  which  the  tops  had  been  cut, 
from  at  least  100  acres,  cut  and  strewed  over  these  30 
acres  of  wet  land,  permitting  my  stock  of  cattle,  up- 
wards of  2j0  head,  to  browse  over  them  daily,  and  to 
trample  them  into  the  mud,  if  possible  to  the  depth 
of  5  or  6  inches  ;  my  object,  I  readily  perceived  was 
effected,  and  the  stalks  were  incorporated  with  the 
mud,  and  before  the  autumn  of  1803  my  doubts  and 
fears  in  relation  to  my  marsh,  were  entirely  removed- 
I  however,  repeated  the  same  process  during  the  suc- 
ceeding v/inter,  which  so  effectually  succeeded  in  dry- 
ing up  and  levelling  the  stumps,  that  in  the  winter 
of  1804,  5,  1  fed  ripe  hay  over  the  whole  of  it,  to  my 
stock  which  set  it  entirely  with  timothy  and  other 
grass,  so  that  in  1806  it  was  fit  for  the  scythe,  and 
lias  ever  since  produced  the  most  abundant  crops  I 
ever  saw  ;  in  fact,  it  seldom,  except  in  uncommon  dry, 
seasons,  stands  up  until  it  is  matured  for  the  scythe. 
My  fields  Number  16,  17  and  18  are  the  most 
elevated  of  anv  in  the  low  ground,  and  v/ere  much  in« 
ferior  in  their  natural  state  to  any  of  the  preceding^ 
numbers,  with  the  exception  of  the  marsh  just  de- 
scribed. The  growth  of  timber,  dwarf  white  oak, 
black  oak  and  pine,  under  growth  hickory,  &c.,  inca- 
pable, ivhile  fresh,  of  producing  more  than  5  to  6 
barrels  of  corn,  and  12  to  1 5  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye,  to 
each  acre,  which  now  under  the  same  process  as  upon 
my  other  field,  produces  in  ordinary  seasons,10  barrels 
corn,  25  to  30  bu.  wheat,  and  lU  to  23  or  4  rye,  and  very 
abundant  crops  of  grass  of  all  kinls.     No  part   of  my 


ment    of  na'.ure  deposit  it  near  the  surface,  leaving  a|low  land  at  this  time,  but  will  in  three  years  entirely 


space  below  the  depth  oi  the  first  6  or  8  inch 
tirely  destitute  of  that  matter  ;  more  especially  as  the 
fact  is  qually  well  understood,  that  the  e.irtll  from 
a  well  or  cellar,  which,  at  the  depth  of  4  feet  could 
not  haVi'  been  exposed  to  thi  influence  of  this  cau^e 
or  the  exhaustion  of  a  cu  tivatea  surface,  affords  a  tol 
erable  good  top  dressing.  I  will  here  le.ive  this  sub. 
jeci  in  other  fiaiids  and  return  to  my  course  of  mi- 
prov  inents.  >ly  fields  ^Jo  10,  1 1,  and  12  ur,' n.:  .^ 
rad-  ofsoi:,  .iz  elay  wan  a  very  mtoiisiil -r..!;: 
miiture  of  Sana,  as  may  be  mdicated  fromlhe  growm 


turf  over  with  green  sward  or  Knglish  grass — a  strong 
evidence  of  their  improved  state.—  My  high  laiid  is 
in  the  same  encouraging  state  of  improvement- —  Vly 
stock  of  cattle  you  will  readily  perceive,  are  auxilia- 
ries to  my  sysiem  of  improvement. — I  am  neverthi-less 
an  advocate  for  spreading  the  straw  over  the  sur'ace, 
in  preference  to  its  collection  for  the  purpose  ofde* 
composition,  p-^rticulariy  when  it  .s  spread  on  gr-.iin 
or  grass  ;  llu»^.  "Vul  proieot  it  from  the  effects  .  'he 
sun— Take  lor  c.iainple,  straw  of  a.iy  k.  ...,  :ind  in 
me  fflouins  of  xNoveiubcr,  Uccember,  or  January,  spread 
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it  tliick  or  but  lightly,  over  a  light  and  husky  soil, 
such  as  very  frequently,  the  winds  in  March  blow 
from  about  the  roots  of  tlie  grain,  add  thereto  a  small 
dressing  of  plaster,  and  in  the  month  of  March,  appi} 
the  roller— the  straw  will  protect  this  kind  of  laml 
from  the  ravages  of  the  wind — will  warm  and  invigo- 
rate the  germs  of  grain  or  grass— the  plaster  wdl 
quicken  its  g^rowth,  and  the  roller  will  consolidate 
and  give  consistancy  to  the  whole  and  ensure  a  good 
crop.— Straw  is  equally  beneficial  to  all  soils  and  in 
all  situations-  I  have  spread  it  over  my  permanent 
meadows  in  winter,  that  have  become  bound  with  tin- 
green  sward,  it  protects  and  warms  the  roots  of  the 
grass,  forwards  vegetation  some  10  to  15  days  earh 
er,  is  thereby  itself,  entirely  protected  from  the  effects 
ol  the  sun — and  its  decomposition  is  gradually  keeping 
the  roots  of  the  grass  moist  and  cool  in  summer  :  re 
quisites  the  most  essential  to  the  growth  of  grass.  We 
will  reverse  the  case  and  suppose  tor  example,  that 
well  decomposed  straw  is  spread  upon  a  meadow,  or 
grain  fiijid  in  Feb  or  March  as  is  a  common  practice, 
and  u  drought  happens  in  April,  which  is  not  unusual, 
what    m   that  case    l>ecomes   of  your   compost  ? 

Corn  stalks  spread  upon  grain  or  grass,  are  worse 
than  nothing,  unless  they  be  broken  to  pieces  by  the 
cattle,  or  otherwise— They  are  of  a  spongy  nature, 
and  in  place  of  giving  moisture  to  vegetation,  they 
absorb  and  rob  the  plant  of  much  of  its  support— yet 
when  decomposed,  none  can  be  more  meliorating.  I 
am,  however,  far  from  believing  that  this  manure  is 
alike  well  adapted  to  all  soils.  Tate  as  a  further  ex- 
ample, manures  of  this  character,  and  apply  them  in 
any  way  you  please  to  a  light  and  thirsty  soil,  and, 
whut  willbeits  efl'ects  ?  Certainly^  these  are  compe- 
tent considerations  in  the  art  of  husbandry,  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all. 

Plaster  oj  Paris ~l  commenced  its  use  about  the 
vear  1800,  and  was  for  many  years  amongst  its  warmest 
devotees,  believing,  also  like  many  others,  that  us 
magical  power  would  almost  force  vegetation  from  a 
rock  :  but  subsequent  observations  have  at  last 
brought  me  to  a  pause— Us  effects  with  me,  have  cer- 
tainly deteriorated,  and  I  was  willing  to  attribute  it  to 
any  cause,  rather  than  (perhaps)  the  real  one.  To  such 
causes  as  the  extreme  droughts  for  the  three  or  four 
last  years,  &c  but  while  I  am  tlius  blind  to  us 
deleterious  effects  on  the  one  hand,  1  see  it  operating 
in  its  full  force  on  the  other  For  example,  during 
the  same  period  of  drought,  I  find  it  to  act  with  all 
its  magic  upon  land  that  1  have  lately  purchased,  and 
on  which  little  plaster  h.id  hitherto  been  sown -I, 
however,  cannot  altogether  yield  my  favourable  opi 
Dion  of  this  truck— I  shall,  nevertheless,  in  part, 
suspend  the  use  of  it  until  I  can  more  fully  satisfy 
myself  about  its  eft'ects.— Notwithstanding  my  doubts 
in|relation  to  the  effects  of  Plaster  on  some  descripiions 
of  land,  yet  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that 
there  are  lands  on  which,  with  judicious  management, 
it  will  act  beneficially  for  ages  —Such  lands  as  arc  to 
•  be  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  ex 
tending  about  thirty  miles  eastwardly  from  its  top, 
and  to  an  immense  extent  up  and  down — The  land  of 
that  section  of  country,  differs  materially  from  almost 
any  other  I  knov/ of— there  is  a  friabili'y  and  same- 
ness in  that  soil  to  an  immense  depth— therefore, 
should  the  plaster  have  any  of  those  deleterious  effects 
upon  the  jgurfice,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  set  the 
plough  a  little  deeper,  to  counteract  it.  The  slate  and 
gravelly  land,  I  believe  also  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
(at  leatt  doubtful)  et-lccls  of  plaster. 

Clover  and  oilier  Crassec— On  this  subject  1  feel 
ts-ell  assured,  that  1  differ  with  most  Tlieonsts,  and 
perhaps  many  of  my  agricultural  brethren— Clover 
to  be  sure,  is  a  luxuriant  and  beautiful  crop  ;  highly 
ornamental  to  land  that  produces  it  well  ;  its  first 
growth  stands  unrivalled  for  hay,  and  affords 
tolerable  fattening  pasture,  provided  the  season  be 
not  too  wet,  up  to  the  middk  of  July  or  first  of 
August— its  second  growth,  for  seed  and  for  soiling 
are  profitable  and  bcn.-ficial- but  for  pasture,  proviii 
od  there  be  no  mixture  of  other  grass,  and  also  pro 
vided  the  season  be  wet,  it  ,s  worse  than  none  -it  act. 
as  a  rf'iurctic  on  animals  that  i.hew  the  cud- 
a^i  (unipktely  salivates  horsw  and  hogs— I  never  had 


corn  to  flourish  upon  clover  and  fallow— on  the  con  ■ 
trary— should  the  fallowing  be  deferred  until  spring  , 
the  earth  is  then  filled  with  myriads  of  injurious  and 
destructive  insects,  and  the  corn  seldom  wears  the 
same  healthful  appearance  that  it  does  on  other  fal- 
lows  Timothy,  is  a  good  grass,  and  yields  abundant 

crops  of  hay  upon  soils  congenial  to  its  nature  ;  it 
flourishes  best,  and  lasts  much  longest  when  sown  on 
.  moist  virgin  soil— its  meliorating  effects  upon  thi 
oil,  are  inferior  to  almost  any  other  grass— worll 
but  little  as  pasture,  by  reason  of  its  not  repeating, 
or  re-producing  in  the  same  season.  -The  orchard 
grass  affords  good  hay  and  pasturage,  but  what  ila 
effects  are  upon  the  soil,  I  know  not, — it  is  always 
(with  me)  mixed  with  other  grass-  I  have  no  exper 
ence  in  the  herds  and  several  other  grasses.— Blue 
grass,  so  called,  and  1  know  no  other  name  for  it,  is  a 
fattening  and  beneficial  grass  to  the  gr;.zier  j  it  acta 
as  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  clover,  bui  is  a  pest,  d 
injudiciously  managed,  to  the  farmer.— White  clover 
is  a  production  of  nature— That  bountiful  Giver,  sel- 
dom produces  any  thing  which  properly  used,  is 
detrimental  to  man.  The  only  possible  ol.jec 
tion  to  this  grass  is,  that  its  duration  is  loo 
short Green  sward,  or  English  grass  is,  also  un- 
derstood to  be  a  native,  (at  least  of  this  country) 
In  this  grass  are  all  the  good  qualities  combined,  that 
grass  can  possibly  possess.  It  affords  the  earliest  and 
most  fattening  pasture  of  any  other  grass.  The  hay 
made  from  it  is  inferior  to  none,  and  althougti 
the  bulk  may  be  less  from  the  acre,  I  feel  well  assur 
ed  on  a  fair  experiment,  that  the  strength  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  grass  It,  liRe  other  grass 
es,  ripens  and  looses  its  verdure  in  mid-summer  bu 
so  long  as  a  spire  of  it  remains,  so  long  will  cattlt 
fatten  on  it.  It  affords  the  latest  and  richest  fall 
pasture  of  all  other  grasses,  and  when  plout;hed  up, 
then  at  once  its  superior  excellency  is  clearly  develop 
ed.— Cirain  of  every  description  grows  luxuriantly 
after  it,  no  pestilential  insect  infesting  the  plant,  and 
its  meliorating  effects  are  permanent  and  unequalled 
Wheat— With  the  several  kinds  of  this  grain,  I  am 
not  so  familiar  as  those  are  who  have  given  their  un 
divided  attention  to  it.  I,  however,  have  made  trials 
of  the  several  kinds  of  wheat  introduced  into  this 
country,  (Lawler,  Sec  )  and  am  on  the  whole,  induced 
to  believe  that  the  mystery  in  making  good  cropji, 
lays  in  the  proper  situation  of  seeds,  their  adaptation  to 
the  soil  and  climate  they  have  to  grow  in,  and  in  toe 
preparationof  soil  to  receive  them-  Since  the  year 
18!)9,  1  have  sowed  principally  the  satne  kind  of  wheat, 
viz  :  -  an  early  ripe  white,  with  a  firm  stalk,  a  well 
Sized  head,  closely  set,  a  full  grain,  weighing  60  to 
62  lbs.  per  bushel,  yielding  fine  crops  and  beautiful 
clean  straw,  seldom  injured  by  rust,  and  none  I 
have  ever  tried,  so  well  adapted  to  my  soil.  -  In  1819, 
part  of  my  wheat  fell  down  early  in  the  season,  so 
that  the  grain  was-much  shrivelled  -  weighed  not  more 
than  50  lbs.  to  the  bushel-  From  this  gram  I  select- 
ed my  seed,  and  as  usual  steeped  it  in  lye  24  hours -I 
also  at  the  same  time,  sowed  a  few  bushels  of  prune 
wheat  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  under  the 
same  process— there  was  no  difference  in  the  wheat 
produced  from  the  old  or  new  seed,  each  in  quality 
was  as  good  as  I  ever  made,  and  in  quantity  from  35  to 
4U  bushels  to  each  acre—I  have  steeped  my  wheat  in 
lye  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  as  a  preventive 
against  smut,  and  am  induced  to  believe,  it  has  had 
the  desired  effect ;  especially  as  many  of  my  neigh 
hours  are  much  injured  by  that  disaster  in  wheal, 
while  mine  is  entirely  free  from  it  A  very  good 
farmer  in  the  adjoin. ng county  (Buckingham)  follow- 
ed my  course  in  1818,  of  steeping  his  seed  wheat  in 
lye  ;  he,  with  a  view  to  test  its  effects,  sow>  d  one 
land  about  the  centre  of  his  field  in  the  usual  way, 
—the  result  was,  that  in  all  the  growing  wheat  irom 
that  grain  which  had  been  steeped,  not  one  head  of 
smut  was  to  be  found  ;  whilst  multides  were  to  be 
seen  in  that  which  had  not  been  steeped;  and, 
moreover,  that  from  the  steeped  seed,  stood  much 
thicker  on  the  ground,  was  better  headed,  and  grew 
Very  perceptibly  taller. 

:^i!.iT  Cattle   -  None  of  the  stock  kind,   so  just- 
ly   merits  our  attention  as  neat   cattle.     We    eat 


iheni,  we  milk  them,  and  we  work  thi  m  ;  therefore 
m  interest  and  gratitude  we  are  bound  to  treat  them 
well. 

The  efforts  made  in  this  part  of  Virginia  to  improve 
this  stock  have  been  considerable,  but  I  am  far  from 
believing  effectual  ;  whether  from  injudicious  selec- 
tions, or  what  other  cause,  1  cannot  say — though  sure 
I  am,  that  our  stock  are  not  improving—!  loek  back, 
for  example,  to  the  period  at  which  the  first  Englisli 
stock  was  introduced  into  this  section  of  Virginia, 
which  was  about  30  to  35  years  ago,  by  a  son  of 
Mathew  Fatton,  who  resided  then  in  Baltimore,  in 
which  place,  or  its  vicinity,  he  purchased  an  English 
bull,  which  he  sent  to  his  father  on  the  South  Branch 
of  Potowmac.  The  cross  produced  by  this  bull  upon 
the  native  stock,  possessed  all  the  qualities  desirable 
in  neat  cattle.  The  bull,  or  some  of  his  immediate 
descendants,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Miller,  a  weal- 
thy citizen  ot  Augusta  County,  Va.  who  at  consider- 
able expence  aiut  trouble,  made  several  other  impor.. 
talions  ot  English  bulls.  To  cross  upon  this  Fatten 
stock,  last  of  all,  Mr  .Sprigg  of  Maryland,  ii. .ported 
for  Mr.  Miller,  a  large  cow  of  the  short  horned 
breed  (said  to  be  the  milk  breed  ;)  next  a  bull  of  the 
same  Stock,  each  of  which  Mr  Sprigg,  in  his  life- 
time, told  me  cost  one  hundred  guineas,  freight- 
age, &c.,  thi.s  importation  has  manifestly  injured 
our  stock,  particularly  when  th  y  have  been  br«d  in 
and  in.  Their  size  becomes  enormous,  and  coarse  in 
the  extreme,  so  that  it  is  at  an  immense  expense  and 
difficulty  that  they  can  be  fattened  at  all  ;  at  least, 
under  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years;  and  when  fat, 
their  beef  uncommonly  coarse  and  unsaleable  in  mar- 
ket There  was  also  a  stock  introduced  on  the  South 
Branch,  said  tj  be  imported  by  Mr.  Gough,  in  or  near 
Baltimore,  which  likewise  do  not  breed  in  and  in 
Well.  Do  not  these  faults  go  far  in  support  of  the 
opinion,  that  all  nature's  productions,  as  well  in  the 
.nimal,  as  vegetable  creation,  cannot  alike  adapt 
themselves  to  all  climates  .>  I  am  borne  out  in  this 
opinion  by  an  English  writer  in  Doctor  Kee's  Cyclo- 
pedia,  wherein  he  says — "In  regard  to  cattle  of  our 
own  country,  as  they  .ire  not  less  numerous  in  their 
varieties  than  those  of  the  foreign  kinds,  and  of  much 
more  importance  to  the  farmer  in  a  vari  ty  of  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  but  particularly  in  that  of  profit  ; 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  should  obviously  be  be- 
stowed  on  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  providing  such 
sorts  as  are  the  best  suited  to  the  particular  nature  of 
the  farm,  or  land  on  which  they  are  to  be  supported  and 
as  no  one  particular  Areerf  is  suitable  for  every  situa- 
tion  or  kind  ofjarm,  much  circumspection  should  be  em' 
pi'iyid  in  adapting  them  to  the  peculiar  nature  oj  the 
ale,  situation  and  soil''  We  have  a  further  illus- 
tration of  this  fact,  in  the  hogs  called  Parkason 
hogs  ;  I  happened  in  Alexandria,  when  that  importa- 
tion land  d  in  1800  and  1801.  I  considered  them  the 
most  perfcjcl  animals  of  the  kind,  I  had  ever  seen 
and  their  first  cross  on  our  native  hogs  was  equally 
perfect,  but  after  breeding  in  and  in,  they  degene- 
rate into  a   character,  vastly  inferior  to  either  ot  the 

jiiial  kinds.     No   fault  in  husbandry  am    I  better 
convinced  of,  than  that   it  is  absolutely  necessary  in 

ler  to  propagate  a  perfect  stock  of  neat  cattle  a 
judicious  'admixture  of  our  native  stock  ought  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  Mj'  experience  and  traffickin 
neat  cattle,  have  been  extensive — my  purchases  are 
njuvards  of  600  head  per  year,  part  of  which  I  send 
ctly  on  to  market  ;  150  to  200  head  of  this  num. 
ber  I  k.;ep  as  store  cattle,  and  winter  them  on  my  rough 
food— 60  head  of  the  smallest  of  those  are  selected 
and  prepared  in  the  manner  already  described,  f  r  a 
June  market  the  balance  of  my  store  cattle  are  graz- 
ng  up  to  about  the  25ih  .August ;  when,  out  of  my 
various  purchases,  I  select  the  best  ones  to  add  to  the 
home  stock,  making  the  number  of  251)  to  300  head, 
which  i  fatten  for  market  in  the  following  manner, 
■■.z  :  -about  the  25th  of  August,  I  divide  my 
lock  into  three  or  more  equal  parccl.s,and  turn 
them  on  my  leanest  pasture,  or  stubble  field,  and 
immediately  commence  cutting  my  green  corn  by 
the  roots,  now  going  out  of  the  mUky  si  ate, 
_nd  fend  it  to  my  beeves,  first  at  the  r.te  of  8  hill» 
per  day,  then  c-ncreasing  their  food  as  I  find  they  wiH 
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bt,a  '<,  up  lo  '^  niils,  ef  -i  stxlks  in  each  liill,  pi 
day,  to  each  head,  taking  ore,  always,  that  tin 
feed  shall  be  so  regulated  as  that  tliiy  shall  nra 
ly  eat  the  whole  of  the  corn  stalks,  winch  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  contain  an  abundance  of  rich  saccliariiK 
matter,  so  remarkable  for  its  fattening  qualities,  and 
which  13  entirely  lost  if  permitted  to  iliy  m  the  liel''. 
My  fattening  hogs  are  so  arranged  as  that  I  can  turn 
them  in  with  my  cattle,  each  ilay  at  about  2  o'cloik, 
as  the  beeves  feed  a  second  imic  m  llie  day  on  ihi 
fodder  and  stalks  at  about  12  to  1  oVlock  ;  my  hogs 
in  number,  75  to  100,  are  then  turned  with  my  cattle. 
in  order  to  glean  the  remaining  corn  stalks,  and  to 
root  and  eat  much  of  the  excrements  ot  the  beeves, 
and  are  in  the  evening,  before  any  cattle  are  fed, 
removed.  I  continue  fe>  ding  roy  beeves  in  this  way 
so  long  as  the  corn  stalks  retain  their  succuleni 
state,  which  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  up  to  the  15lh 
or  2oth  of  Dctober,  by  which  time  my  cattle  are  fit 
for  any  market, and  tny  hogs  nearly  fat,  also  ;  all  from 
not  more  than  15  to  Cu  acres  of  corn.  My  fall  pas- 
tures, during  the  feeding  process,  are  permitted  to 
grow  undisturbed  ana  by  the  20tli  of  October,  are 
in  a  condition  to  again  receive  my  beeves,  and  with 
the  addition  of  bu\  very  little  meal,  or  grain  tiiey  are 
kept  thriving  until  1  send  thtm  to  market.  On  the| 
failure  of  my  grass,  I  commence  feeding  with  hayl 
and  corn  meal,  mixed  with  wheat  chaff,  &c 

Oxis. — The  farmers  of  this  coutitry  make  little  or 
no  use  of  them  ;  they  are  nevertheless,  valuable  and 
useful,  and  ought  to  be  much  more  in  use  than  they 
are;  in  fact,  where  negroes  are  the  entire  labourers,' 
reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  ox  for  draft 
— the  saving  in  their  graizing  and  tackling  is 
of  T«st  importance,  especially  amongst  those  waste- 
ful and  destructive  people.  1  h&ve  used  them,  but 
as  they  cannot  be  relied  on  so  well  as  horses,  in  the 
cultivation  of  my  corn,  &c.  have  discontinued  their 
use. 

HonsEs  are  by  no  means  a  profitable  stock  but  so 
habituated  are  we  to  the  use  of  those  animals,  that 
we  cannot  proceed  on  our  system  of  agriculture 
without  them  ;  our  produce  is,  the  greater  part  ofit, 
wagoned  to  market,  and  the  same  horses  that  are 
necessary  to  haul  the  product  of  a  farm  to  market, 
are,  generally,  sufficient  to  cultivate  the   same  farm. 

Sbkbp,  when  well  managed,  are  useful  and  profit- 
able. If  well  fed  through  the  winter,  they  yield 
double  the  quantity  <,f  wool,  and  of  a  strong  and 
better  testuve,  are  earlier  fitted  lor  slaughter,  and 
therefore,  We  are  m  turn,  the  more  abundantly  fed 
a-^  clothed  by  them.  1  purchase  of  thi.s  stock,  every 
fall,  from  160  to  i2U  head  ;  they  range  over  my  pas- 
tures during  the  winter,  .and  are  well  fed  on  grain  ;  in 
the  month  of  .Marcii  they  are  shorne  and  sent  to  m.ir- 
ket  in  high  perfeoton. 

The  number  of  busbels  of  grain  made  to  each  of  my 
working  hands,  I  have  never  had  curiosity  enough  to 
asc  rtairi.  My  regular  force,  however,  on  my  farm, 
arc  ten  hands,  occasionally  calling  in  some  aid,  pirii- 
oularly  in  harvest,  hay-making,  fodiler  saving,  it'  — 
Tiiose  ten  hands  v/i'h  12  lu  14  horses,  cultivate  from 
IHO  to  200  acres  of  corn,  and  not  less  than  150  of 
wheat  and  rye ;  my  corn  yields  on  an  average  50 
bushels  per  acrc""my  wheat  and  rye  not  less  than 
bushels  to  each  acre,  making  an  aggregate  oi  lJ,r50 
bushels  of  grain  per  annum  Tins  estimate,  I  know 
to  be  short  of  the  actual  quantity  made,  i  xclusive  of 
hay,  flax,  &c  &C. -the  same  ten  hands  thrash  my 
grain,  haul  out  my  straw,  and  feedmy  slock  in  ihefall, 
winter  and  spring ;  besides,  one  of  them  does  all  my 
black-smitl'.ing,  anotner  my  rough  sho.:  making,  a 
third,  my  rough  csrjjeotering  My  soil,  however,  it 
would  be  observed,  is  in  gooil  bearL~l  have  no  hin^ 
tleranfc  i/i  hauliiiff  out  manurei,  except  from  my  sta- 
bles, neither  am  1  p' stered  «rh  those  people  culled 
overseers  My  negroes  ar.  fed  and  ciotheii  as  labour- 
ers ou-'ht  to  be,>h>yju'e  comi  jftabiy  lodged  m  houses 
with  stone  chimneys  :  ihey  are  Su.<i!liarieii  in  my  ag 
ricjltnral  suceess,  »nd  in  conscieiic!.,  I  feel  myself 
hound  111  ri  r.impense  tbem  I  find  also,  l-.ke  oliiwr 
men,  they  a.e  endowed  With  inin,is  .spable  of  ruilee- 
tion  and  investigation ;  give  them  fair  play 
and  I  entertain  no  doubt,  but  that  ihey  will  in  in,.ge 
35  well  as  oioe  tenths  oi  those  that  are  occupied  to 


d-iVL  them;  therefore,  policy,  and  humanity  die 
ijite  the  propriety  of  elevating  the  nature  and  condi- 
iKin  of  those  people,  as  much,  at  least  as  they  will 
e. insistently  bear.  My  creed,  as  an  agriculturist,  is  to 
make  the  greatest,  possible  product,  from  the  least 
possible  l.tbour,  &C,  A  farm  or  individual,  support- 
ing a  large,  and  oftentimes  useless,  auxiliary  forci 
may  justly  be  compared  to  a  nation  supporting  a 
large  and  useless  standing  army  ;  bankruptcy,  sooner 
or  late,  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  Thus  in 
my  crude  way,  havi  1  replied,  in  part,  to  your  several 
enquiries  in  relation  to  my  farm,  its  arranageinents 
Jic  Sic.  relying  upon  your  experience  to  prepare  them 
lor  the  public  eye. 

There  are  subjects  connected  with  your  unanswered 
enquiries  on  husbandry  and  rural  economy  ;  that 
mii;ht  in  detail,  be  worth  a  place  in  your  justly 
esteemed  work,  "  The  American  Farmer,"  but  I  have 
been  alre.idy  too  prolix,  and  am  tired  of  writing  ; 
moreover,  farmers  are  entirely  out  of  their  element 
when  scribbling. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  fellow  citizen, 

P.  S — I  send  you,  herewith,  one  number  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Museum,  containing  the  weight,  &c.  ot  a 
bullock  of  my  own  raising,  which  I  exhibited  at  the 
cattle  show  at  Washington,  in  1811 

This  bullock,  was  the  first  calf  of  a  mixed  blooded 
heifer,  his  sire  was  raised  by  Mr.  .Miller  of  Augusta 
County,  and  was  sold  by  him  at  six  months  old,  for 
one  hundred  dollars.  I  gave  that  sum  for  him  at  four 
years  old— he  was  also  the  first  calf  of  a  celebrates 
heifer  of  Mr.  .Miller's,  which  was  out  of  the  shori. 
horned  imported  cow,  and  got  by  a  bull  of  the  long 
horned  breed  ;  I  bred  from  this  bull  on  cows  of  an 
improved  stock,  as  also  from  cows  of  our  native  stock, 
they  were  all  perfect  in  their  form,  but  those  from  tha 
native  cow  had  an  aptitude  to  fatten,  which  these 
from  the  improved  cows  did  not  possess  in  so  high  a 
degree.  From  this  bull,  and  one  of  my  best  cows,  1 
raised  a  bull,  which  on  breeding  in  and  in,  I  evidently 
saw  tdat  my  stock  degenerr,ted,  (not  in  size)  but  in 
disposition  to  fatten,  yet,  whenever  he  crossed  upon 
native  cows,  the  stock  therefrom,  was  perfect.  With 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  were  1  about  to  propagate 
a  desirable  stock,  1  would  first  select  a  number  of 
well  formed  native  cows,  on  which  1  would  breed  from 
a  bull  of  the  largest  stock  of  England  or  America, 
taking  care,  always,  to  retain  at  least  one  fourth  part 
of  the  native  stock,  which  could  rarely  fail  to  correct 
or  counteract  that  disposition  to  coarseness,  natural- 
ly attendant  on  all  the  English  cattle  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Your's,  W.  S. 


[The  follov/ing  letter  to  the  Editor,  is  from  an  highly 
valued  friend,  an  officer  of  the  Columbus,  and  was 
not  intended  to  meet  the  publick  eye  We,  how- 
ever, take  the  responsibility  of  presenting  it  to  our 
readers  without  tha  name  of  the  writer — a  name 
which,  if  subjoined,  would  give  it  additional  in- 
terest with  all  who  have  the  happiness  to  enjoy  his 
acquaintance. — Here  ag.tin  let  us  emphatically  con- 
gratulate the  friends  of  Agriculture,  on  the  gener- 
ous and  lively,  and  encreasing  interest  which  has  of 
late  years  been  manifested  by  our  naval  officers  in 
the  agriculture  ot  our  country.  Not  a  ship  returns 
from  abroad  that  does  not  bring  with  her,  valuable 
contributions  to  our  stock  of  agricultural  materials 
and  intelligence — Great  and  lasting  will  tje  tht 
benefits  that  must  accrue  to  our  country  from  this 
provident  and  praise-worthy  disposition  amongst 
the  intelligent  officers  of  our  navy— Benefit,  in 
which  a  discerning  mind  will  discover  ample  re 
muneration  foi-  the  whole  expense  of  that  establish- 
ment.—  We  will  not  pass  by  this  oppoilunity  of 
again  suggesting  though  not  in  a  m.inncr  worthy 
"of  its  imp'irtance,  the  pr,>priety  of  providing  oui  nf 
some  special  iimd — a  small  select  libr.,ry,  for  th. 
uir  of  the  officers  of  each  ship— to  cons.st  of  el  - 
niBotwy  works  on  B,.tmy,  Natural  History,  witu 
voyages,  travels,  kc  !tc.  Having  thesi.  sources  of 
amusement  aad  means  of  edification  at  baud.—' 


Young  officers  would  have  recourse  to  them,  msiead 
of  other,  and  oftentimes  deleterious  amusements — 
a  taste  for  books,  and  a  habit  of  research,  would  in« 
sensibly  grow  upon  them— which  united  with  the  ad- 
vantages  of  travel  into  every  clime  in  the  publick 
service,  would  infallibly  make  the  most  of  our  offi- 
cers, what  many  of  them  now  arc,  an  ornament  ta 
every  society,  and  an  honour  to  tlieir  country. 

Editar.'i 

Columbus,  Port  JMahon,  Island  of  \ 
Minorca,  Feb.  27,  1821.      5 

Dear  Sir — Your  obligino;  letter  (no  date) 
reachetl  me  at  this  place  vestertlay,  am]  afTord- 
ed  me  much  pleasure.  Amonj;  the  papers  whicli 
you  were  so  gooil  as  to  senil  tne,  was  one  con- 
taining your  atidress  to  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, which  I  have  just  read  with  high  satisfaction. 
Your  eulogy  on  the  mule  I  doubt  not  is  well  de- 
served. In  our  country  they  are  generally  had- 
ly  broke,  half  starved  and  seldom  curried  or 
stabled. 

At  Gibraltar  I  saw  some  of  fine  size  and 
form,  and  as  fat  and  sleek  as  your  dray  horses. 
They  are  used  by  the  most  dashy  officers,  for 
the  saddle,  and  appeared  to  move  very  plea- 
santly. In  Maryland,  a  gentleman  never 
thinks  of  riding  a  mule — He  would  be  laughed 
at — such  is  the  force  of  prejudice  ! — I  am  of 
opinion  thatsuch  raules  as  I  speak  of  (14-|  &  15 
hands  high)  are  more  proper  for  private  car- 
riages, if  not  public  stages,  than  horses.  They 
are  true,  not  easily  alarmed,  great  trotters,  very- 
hardy,  and  may  be  kept  at  one  half  the  expense. 
— No  one  is  a  greater  admirer  of  that  noble 
tnimal  the  horse,  than  myself— I  have  owned 
some  very  fine  ones — but  I  am,  by  experience, 
and  a  regard  to  truth  compelled  to  say,  that  he 
is  very  expensive,  and  has  been  the  ruin  of 
many  athnughtless  young  buck  in  our  country. 
— I  was  much  struck  by  the  comparison  which 
I  once  made  of  the  expense  of  feeding  a  man 
and  a  horse. — The  allowance  for  a  labourer  in 
Maryland  is  a  peck  of  corn,  and  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  salt  meat  per  iceek — which  is  not 
ufficient  (supposing  hay  to  be  bought  with  the 
meat)  to  feed  a  horse  properly,  more  than  one 
datj. 

I  found  on  inquiry,  that  the  fine  mules  I  speak 
of  are  the  produce  of  the /jorse  and  the  a.^s.  This 
»  a  mode  of  propagating  them  quite  new  to  me, 
and  I  am  assured  it  is  incomparably  the  best — 
If  so,  it  is  an  important  fact,  which  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  breeders,  as  she  asses  can  be  kept 
luch  cheaper  than  brood  mares. 

Asses  and  mules  are  used  here  for  the  plouglu 
the  saddle,  and  particularly  for  burdens — there 
being  no  carts,  or  any  kind  of  wheel  carriages 
in  the  Island.— The  loads  they  cairy  is  won- 
derful.— Had  I  not  made  the  experiment  I 
should  never  have  believed  the  ass  fit  for  the 
saddle.  I  have  rode  them  frequently,  and  found 
them  very  pleasant  and  more  suit  ble  to  a  hilly 
iiid  .stoney  country  than  the  lior-e — i  rode  one 
aDiiut  tvventy-ffiur  miles  in  one  day. 

I'he  Siock  Farm  you  speik  of  will,  I  doubt 
Kit,  be  an  excellent,  and,  I  hope,  profitable  es- 
taolishment. — I  fear  it  will  not  he  in  my  potv- 
er  to  be  of  much  use   to  you  in  that  wav — 'Ur 

ivements  are  so  rapid  that  I  have  li  tie  op- 
portunity of  looking  out  for  stock  1  calculate 
upon  taking  home  a  uiaie  jack,  imi  a  pair  ot  the 
ireani  coloured  Tuscany  ca'tic,  s-  famous  for 
the  yoke,      bhould  1  meet  with  such  a  horse  as 
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you  describe,  I  shall  add  him  to  ray  stud.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  finer  breed 
of  horses  in  the  world,  lor  the  saddle,  than  the 
Tom  breed  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  I  would 
recommend  to  you,  to  procure  a  stallion  of  the 
pure  blood. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ox,  for  fanning  pur- 
poses, is  superior  to  all  other  animals.  In  our 
part  of  the  country  he  seldom  has  a  fair 
chance,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  not  a  fa- 
vourite. I  saw  many  of  the  Tuscany  oxen  at 
work,  at  Leghorn  and  Naples.  They  are  tall, 
not  thick-set,  and  remarkably  docile.  In  Tal- 
bot county  of  Maryland,  they  have,  I  think,  the 
same  breed.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Board- 
ley's — and  were,  if  I  mistake  not,  imported  by 
the  patriotic  gentleman  of  that  name,  who, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  wrote  on  agriculture  and 
rural  economy.  They  are  much  esteemed  there 
for  the  draught.  You  may  easily  procure  some 
of  them  if  you  think  proper.  The  late  colonel 
Smyth  and  Mr.  Singleton  had  a  number  of  them 
— and  my  brother  Edward,  had  a  bull  of  that 
breed  which  he  esteemed  highly. 

I  sent  home  some  beautiful  white  wheat  last 
summer  from  Leghorn,  and  if  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  will  procure  more  of  it.  I  shall  take 
several  barrels  of  the  seed  of  the  Lupinella. 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy.  You  already 
have  this  seed  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  abundant.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Folsom,  has  brought  me  a  number  ot 
seeds  of  various  kinds,  from  Smyrna — among 
others  the  seed  of  pears  and  melons  of  a  very 
superior  kind. — I  have  been  promised  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  agriculture  of  this 
Island,  by  our  Consul,  an  extensive  landhold- 
er— but  his  numerous  avocations,  will,  I  expect, 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  furnish  it.  The  coun- 
try is  billy  and  rocky.  The  plough  used  by 
these  industrious  people  is  very  simple,  and 
suits  their  land.  It  is  formed  of  tivo  pieces, 
one  the  handle,  the  other  the  beam,  thus  : 


■  It  is  pointed  with  a  piece  of  iron,  with  a  socket, 
resembling  an  ox's  horn  straightened — it  has 
no  share,  no  mould  hoard — but  a  peg  or  stan- 
tion  on  each  side,  inclining  outwards,  intended 
to  spread  a  furrow.  A  man  follows  iwheu  seed 
ing)  digging  and  levelling,  where  necessary, 
with  a  short  handled  hoe,  something  like  a 
pick-axe.  After  he  is  done,  the  ground  looks 
like  an  onion-bed.  To  prevent  their  lands  from 
washing  they  make  stone  walls  round  the  sleep 
hills,  which  are  cultivated  to  the  tops — even 
mount  Toro,  which  I  visited,  more  than  iJOGO 
feet  high,  is  nut  an  exception.  Wheat  anii  bar- 
ley are  their  principal  grain  crops — tiiey  raise 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits — Figs,  grapes, 
oranges,  lemons,  peachis,  pears,  apricots,  and, 
what  is  singular  lu  this  country,  excellent  ap- 
ples. Every  thing  is  sold  by  weight — even  file 
wood,  which  is  very  scarce. 

1  was  much  struck  with  the  oddiiy  of  some 
of  their  teams.  Sometimes  we  met  with  au 
ass  and  a  cow  yoked  together — then  a  muie 
and  an  ox,  and  sometimes  a  mule  and  an  ass 
—-ome  teams  were  of  oxtnand  others  ot  mules, 
as  with  you.  (I'he  yoke  and  how  aix  used,  uot 
only  tor  oxen,  but  tor  mules  and  asses.)  Atraiigr. 


as  these  associations  are,  they  are  nothing  tr 
that  mentioned  by  Dr  Cie;:horn,  who  wrote  5( 
years  ago.  He  speaks  of  the  hog  and  heifer! 
but  I  think  he  must  have  been  mistaken. 

The  tenant  here  farms  on  shares.  The  lant! 
lord  stocks  the  farm.  Nothing  is  sold  bn: 
by  his  permission,  after  which  the  proceeds,  ir 
money,  is  brought  to  him,  just  as  received — 
lie  divides  it  into  two  piles,  and  gives  the 
farmer  his  choice — at  stated  periods  the  tenant 
has  to  deliver  to  the  proprietor,  a  fat  sheep, 
bullock,  hog,  &c.  as  may  he  agreed  upon.  'Un- 
people, generally  speaking,  are  miserably  poor 
— hardly  ever  taste  meat  of  any  kind,  and  are 
covered  with  rags,  filth  and  vermin.  Every 
thing  I  have  seen  in  this  country,  even  the  best 
part  of  it,  has  tended  to  make  me  think  more 
highly  of  my  own,  and  when  I  get  home  I  cal- 
culate upon  being  a  prettty  good  pati-iut.  With 
the  industry  of  these  people,  our  country  might 
be  made  a  Paradise.  We  are  too  apt  to  over- 
rate the  "  old  countries,"  and  to  imagine  that 
they  are  happier  and  wiser  than  our  own.  When 
we  hear  of  grapes  and  oranges,  and  wines  as 
cheap  as  cider,  we  think  of  the  Garden  of  EJen. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  coun- 
try is  delightful — the  soil  rich  and  the  climate 
delicious  ; — but  the  government  is  exccrable«— 
and  the  morals  of  the  people  corrupted. 

In  Italy  they  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  a 
tew  particulars- -climate,  and  fruits  of  a  parti 
cular  kind.  But  what  can  be  finer  than  the 
fruits  of  our  country  ?  our  strawberries,  our 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  cranberries,  hurtle- 
berries,  blackberries  and  many  others  of  the 
berry  family  i  Our  apples,  peaches,  plums,  &c. 
are,  or  ought  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world — 
What  country  excels  us  in  beef,  pork,  mutton, 
poultry,  &c..'  Is  there  any  part  of  the  globe  which 
equals  us  in  oysters  and  bacon  ?— and  in  what 
part  of  Europe  is  Hominy  known  .►>  If  1  had 
no  other  objection,  this  last  would  be  insupera- 
ble to  me— I  would  not  live  in  any  country 
where  I  could  not  get  this  dish.  The  beef  of 
this  Island  is  very  indiflerent— quite  insipid.—- 
In  Tuscany  the  meats  are  good-— the  mutton  in 
particular.— I  have  heard  of  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen, a  Kentuckian,  who  came  out  to  see  Eu- 
rope. He  landed  on  the  high,  rugged  hills  of 
pain,  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  and,  looking  round 
with  astonishment,  asked  "  is  this  your  boast- 
ed Europe  i" — •'  I  have  a  better  country  at 
home".  .So  he  very  wisely  returned  without 
going  any  further. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  sailing  from  this  place, 
lor  some  part  of  Italy,  and  it  is  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  I  find  time  to  write  you  this  hasty 
letter,  aud  beg  you  to  make  due  allowance  lor 
iny  situation. — 1  send  you  a  tew  extracts,  to 
oe  Used  as  you  may  think  proper — they  were 
made  several  weeks  ago. 

OJK-  .yilLLET. 

■  [Procteiliiigi  of  Uic  Agncultural  Sucieij  of  Alljemorle.— No.  2,] 

(_Kead,  May  7,  1831.) 
Spotsylvania,  7th  December,  I8i21. 
My  crop  111  Millet  did  not  quite  a.iswer  my 
vxpectations.  *Jne  and  a  half  acres  yielded  31^ 
Ousbels,  equal  In  21  to  tile  acre.  The  land  was. 
old  aud  ui(iun)iuv(d.  Its  maximum  yiold  oi 
corn  would  have  btseu  3  barrels. 


The  weigh*  of  mil'"tis  55|  pounds  per  uush- 
■i,  and  by  the  best  possible  test,  viz  :  the  scales, 
i  find  that  the  husk,  or  outer  covering,  is  equal 
•:i  13}  per  cent,  being  a  net  of  48  lbs.  per  bush- 

',  nearly. 

I  have  already  used  12  or  15  bushels  as  food 
for  stock.  An  ox  fed  on  corn  and  millet  meat, 
of  equal  quantities,  thrives  as  fast  as  any  beef 
I  have  ever  seen.  On  the  32d  ult.  I  weighed 
two  pigs,  to  appearance,  of  equal  size,  and  both 
i^qually  thriving.  The  weight  of  one  was  110 
pounds,  that  of  the  other,  115  pounds.  The 
first  I  put  into  a  pen  by  himself,  and  fed  him. 
entirely  on  millet,  boiled,  or  in  meal.  The 
other  was  fed  on  boiled  corn,  and  corn-meal, 
with  my  other  fatting  hogs.  Both  eat  ad  libi- 
tum. To  day  1  killed  them.  The  net  weight 
of  the  one  fed  on  millet  is  lOa  lbs. — that  of  the 
other,  86  pounds.  The  difference  in  their 
weight  is  truly  surprizing  ! !  ! 

Is  the  millet  much  more  nutritious  thaa 
corn  ?  Will  a  hog  gain  more  in  a  given  time, 
alone,  than  with  company?  I  am  inclined  to 
answer  both  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

I  am  engaged  iu  a  pretty  extensive  course 
of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  full  value  of 
millet,  as  a  grain  ;  the  result  of  which  I  shall 
hereafter  report.  Next  year  I  intend  to  plant 
ten  acres  in  it.  In  the  mean  time,  1  can  confi- 
dently say  it  is  a  grain  of  great  value,  and  I 
anticipate  the  day  when  it  will  be  generally 
[cultivated — it  not  as  a  staple,  at  least  as  an 
auxiliary  crop. 

We  use  the  meal  of  millet  as  a  substitute  for 
chocolate,  and  really,  I  think  it  greatly  superior 
to  any  substitute  with  which  1  am  acquainted— 
"  prepared  rye"  not  excepted.  1  shall  send 
some  to  Mr.  Skinner,  with  directions  hoviJ  to 
make  it,*  and  will,  with  pleasure,  furnish  you, 
or  any  of  your  Iriends,  with  any  moderate 
quantity  of  it,  if  you  wish  to  make  trial  of  it 
in  your  family,  or  to  plant  it  another  year. 

I  am,  perhaps,  too  sanguine,  but  I  hope  here- 
after to  convince  the  community  that  millet  is  a 
grain  which  in  rural  and  domestic  economy, 
yields  to  none  of  which  we  are  in  possession— 
not  even  CtJRN. 

With  much  esteem, 

BENJ.  COLMAN. 
P.  Minor,  Esq. 

*  .'V'oie  bij  the  Editor  — The  millet,  roasted  and 
ground,  came  safe  to  hanil,  and  was  prepared  for  use, 
according-  to  Mr.  Colmaii's  directions— to  wii:  •' iJoil 
two  or  three  table  spoons  lull  in  three  pints  i.f  ttaicr, 
add  thereto,  one  pml,  or  somewhat  less  ut  milt,  and 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  huain,  or 
carefully  decant  and  sweeten  it  to  -.uii  the  puiate." 
At  breakfast,  a  pitcher  full  ot  this  American  choco- 
late was  sent,  wiili  Mrs.  s's  compienienls,  as  a  neigh- 
bourly pffermg  of  real  chucolaic.  At  dinner  liiiic-,  Ihe 
mistress  of  the  family  happened  in,  and  rciurned 
many  thanks  for  tlie  "  nice  chocolate,"  never  Uavmg 
suspected  but  that  it  was  cUocolale  in  lact !  A 
young  gentlciiiau  lioni  the  Kastein  shore  ot  Wary- 
land,  a  great  lover  of  chocolate,  very  cordially  sw.«l- 
lowcd  the  iniposilion.  1  must  confess  thai  1  ihuugut 
1  could  have  told  the  ditfcrcnce  ;  but  there  is  much 
ditKculty  in  deceiving- a  man  if  he  be  udvci  tiacd  oi  the 
intention.  Epicures  have  been  made  to  eal  muiion, 
whicii  they  despised,  for  excellent  beef  steak,  and  we 
.lave  Heard  an  anecdote  ol  a  trench  toik,  who  bt.iig 
incensed  wuh  hia  nuater,  di-luucu  !.i«.  iino  mt  con- 
suaipiion  ofhis  uld  leather  breecnes,  lur  Jiy/'e  ni  cX- 
^ais*ie  quality  and  ftavor. 
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p.  S. — On  consideration,  it  appears  to  me  im- 
possible tiiat  tl!e  difl'eiencc  in  the  gain  of  tlu- 
two  pigs  mentioned  above,  cnuld  be  so  great. — 
Tbe  nrt  weif^ht  is  certainly  accurate,  but  1 
think  I  must  have  been  inaccurate  in  weighing 
them  alive.  Neitiier-of  them  could  be  kept 
perfectly  at  rest — and  hence  an  error  might 
have  been  made.  At  any  rate,  the  one  fed  on 
millet,  fatted  faster  than  any  hog  I  ever  saw — 
far  etceeding  any  of  my  hogs. 
Jixtract  of  another  Letter,  from  Doctor  Col- 
man,  dated 

January  Ilth,  1821. 

The  two  hogs  mentioned  in  my  last,  with 
which  I  made  experiments  in  fattening,  may  be 
stated  as  of  equal  weight  when  put  in  the  pens. 
My  neighbours  however,  vtho  saw  thera  then, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  one  led  on  millet  was  the 
smaller. 


^  c 


^iJ 


H    Q  ^      a  '^^  a 

The  gain  of  the  first  is  unprecedented — that 
of  the  other  not  small. 

My  ox,  I  fed  five  weeks,  on  er|ual  parts  of 
corn  and  millet  meal,  and  then  slaughtered  him. 
He  was  prime  beef,  fit  for  any  market — wt.  565 
pounds,  nt-t. 

Horses  and  stock  of  everv  kind  eat  millet 
meal  freely,  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  its 
nutritive  qualities  are  ecjtial,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  other  grain.  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  every  thing  relative  tu 
millet.  One  circumstance  with  respect  to  its 
growth,  I  never  noticed  till  within  a  few  dav<*. 
which  I  conceive  o!  no  small  importance,  (he 
roots,  instead  of  spreading  out  laterally  :ik- 
co'n,  extend  perpendicularly  to  a  considerahh- 
d'pth,  Ike  tap  rooted   plants. 

Heiicf     the   dnn^ht    will  ant  aflfi'^ct  it  much, 
and  It  u  .11  nut  be  so  »reat  an  exh.iu^ter  a    C'/rn 
nor  will  it  require  so  much  work. 
With  much  rt  p  cC  -ud  esteem, 

BENJ    COLMAX. 
P.  MisoR,  Esq.  Ai.Bi.MAiiLj;. 


From  the  Irish  Fanners  Journal,  of  December  51, 182J 

On  the   svperiority  of  the   improved  Short  flamed  ove\ 
the  Long  Horned  breed  of  Cattle. 

TninK  is  no  tusk  more  artluoiis  than  that  of  prov- 
ing the  general  sentiments  of  s  body  of  men,  rest 
not  on  truth  but  prejudice,  since  custom,  after  a  lonj; 
coursr  of  years,  frequently  acquii-es  a  stronger  pos 
session  of  the  mind  tlian  the  most  conclusive  reason 
ing  can  remove.  — Un  this  account,  in  proving  the  ab 
solute  and  relative  superiority  of  the  Sbort  Horned 
over  tbe  Long  Horned  Breed  of  Cattlf,  1  feel  fully 
aware  my  statement  will  be  examined  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tbe  breeders  of  cattle,  graiigrs,  and  farm- 
ers in  your  kingdom,  with  doubt,  suspicion,  or  per- 
haps contempt. 

I  wish  my  arguments  to  be  fully  canvassed,  from  a 
complete  conviction  my  only  object  is  to  disseminate 
truth,  and  not  falsehood,  and  that  the  first  always  ac- 
quires new  strength  and  clearness  from  opposition 

It  Will  appear  that  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  improved  Long  Horned,  that  an  early 
attachment  to  our  own  breed  of  cattle,  ought  to  liav 
influenced  my  mind  in  their  favor,  and  nothing  but 
demonstration  itself  could  have  induced  me  to  change 
my  opinion. 

.Many  years  before  Mr.  Bakewell  exercised  bis  great 
talents  at  improvement,  Sir  Thomas  Gl.isby  bad  se- 
lected from  Lancasldre  and  Westmoreland,  a  herd  of 
the  best  shaped  cows.  Certain  descendants  of  these 
were  afterwards  purchased  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Trent, 
and  introduced  into  Warwickshire,  by  Mr.  Web.ster, 
of  Canley,  whence  originated  the  Canley  breed.  The 
breed  of  the  county  were  already  long-horned,  but  far 
inferior  to  those  introduced  by  Mr.  Webster.  Bake- 
well  commenced  with  Canley  cows,  and  a  bull  from 
Westmoreland,  called  Twopenny.  After  breeding  m 
and  in,  selecting  individuals  of  the  roundest  form 
and  soundest  bone,  he  attained  his  desired  success, 
in  raising  a  variety  highly  celebrated  for  its  propen- 
sity to  fatten.  The  reality  of  the  Bakewellian  im- 
provement of  neat  cattle  for  the  graziers  purpose, 
ought  to  be  indubitable,  from  the  unprecedented  pri- 
ces given  in  the  midland  districts.  Mr.  Bakeweli's 
bull.  Twopenny,  covered  at  five  guineas  each  cow, 
and  he  had  many  cows  worth  30  guineas  each.  All 
his  bulls  were  engaged,  after  a  course  of  some  years 
improvement,  for  the  season,  fn'm  five  to  thirty  guin- 
eas each,  according  to  their  form.  Mr.  Fowler  of 
Uotwright,  Oxfordshire,  was  the  earliest  and  most 
successful  disciple  of  Bakewell.  He  commenced  with 
two  Canley  cows,  for  which  he  engaged  the  bull  Two- 
penny ;  the  produce,  two  cows,  long  horned.  Beauty, 
and  Old  N.  11.  In  ir"8,  he  had  a  bull  of  Bakewell, 
named  D.  the  sire  of  Shakespeare-  With  what  suc- 
cess he  bred  entirely  from  his  own  stock,  appears 
from  tbe  prices  obtained  by  auction  in  the  year  1791 
The  following  saks  are  perfectly  correct.  The  first  jn 
17'51,  th  last  in  1810,  which  prove  beyond  a  doubtthat 
the  Short  Horned  breed,  when  improved,  bring  higher 
prices  than  the  Long  Horned,  af>er  every  deduction  is 
maile  for  the  depreciation  of  money  during  that  pe- 
riod. 

The  account  of  Fowler's  sale  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Lawrence's  Treatise  on  Cattle,  and  is  as  follows — 

BULLS. 

Garrick,  5  years  old,        -         -         if  250 
Sultan,     2  do.  -         -  -       230 

Washington,  2  do.    -         -         -  215 

A    by  Garrick,  1  year  old,    -         -       157 
Young  Sultan,  ditto,         -         -  210 

E.  by  Garrick, 'litto,    .         -         .       152 
The   foUovlng  statement  was  sent  me   by  a   friend 

v\  th  ■  neighbourhood  of  Darlington,  and  I  know  it  to 

b.  correct. 

P'-ices  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Charles  CoUings,  of  Ket- 

■on,  on  the   Ilth  and  12th  October,  IBltJ. 

BOILS. 

Guineas.  Got  by. 
Comet,  6  vears  old.  out  of  Phe- 

nix— Messrs   Trotter,  Weth- 

eruU  &  Wright,  purchasurs,  1000  Favourite, 
H  j  ii-    3  ye.rs    '.Id.  nut  of  La- 

uy- Mr.  Grant,  purchaser,         200    Comet. 


Petrarch,   2   years  old,  out  of 

Venus, ."65    ditto. 

Alfred,         1  do.  do. 

Venus,  -  -  -  -  110  ditto. 
Duke,  1  do.  out  of  Dutchess,  105  ditto. 
Young  Favourite,  out  of  Coun- 

less,  a   calf,     -         -         -         .     140    ditto, 

George,  ditto,  out  of  Lady,  130     ditto. 

Cecil,  out  of  Peeress,  a  calf,  170     ditto. 

I'rJccs  of  the  Cows  at  Mr.  Fowler's  Sale  : 

£  s.  d. 
Brinded  Beauty,  by  Shakespeare,  273  0  0 
Sister  to  Garrick,  -  .  -  120  0  0 
Kell  by  aitto,        -        -         -         •     136    0     0 

Young  Nell 126     0    0 

Black  Heifer,  -  -  .  -  141  0  0 
Dam  of  Washington,  .  .  194  0  0 
53  Head  of  Cattle,  produced  at  Mr, 

Fowler's  sale,        -        -        -  4289    4    6 
(51  ditto,     ditto,    at    Mr.    Charles 

CoUing's,  -        .        -        7379    8    0 

Cows  sold  at  Mr.  CoUing's  sale. 

Guineas. 

Countess, 400 

Lady, 206 

Laura,  ......         210 

Lilly, 410 

LuciUa,  out  of  Laura,  a  heifer  calf,  -  106 
Celina,  out  of  Countess,  by  Favourite;'  200 
It  hence  appears  that  the  public  sale  of  Mr.  Charles 
Ceiling's,  which  was  injured  by  the  circumstance  of 
some  of  bis  cattle  having  been  crossed  with  Highland- 
ers, brought  much  higher  prices  than  Mr.  Fowler's, 
and  affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  su- 
periority. Mr.  Mason  has  let  his  best  bull  this  sea- 
son  (or  260  guineas.  It  is  evident  from  a  perusal  of 
the  reports  from  our  best  grazing  counties,  that  the 
improved  short  homed  are  more  highly  valued  than 
any  other  breed. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  prices  for  which 
the  short  horned  breed  were  sold,  at  the  respective 
sales  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  breeders  of  their 
varieties  of  cattle,  it  remains  to  contrast  the  weight 
of  the  two  varieties. 

In  the  early  propensity  of  the  improved  Short 
Horned  to  fatten,  every  doubt  must  be  fully  remov- 
ed, since  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  appears  an  advocate  for 
the  Long  Horned,  makes  no  mention  of  any  Long 
Horned  steer  being  fat  at  the  age  of  two  years.  He  says 
— "  Mr.  Princeps  killed  a  four  years  old  steer,  which 
weighed  248st.— 141b.  to  the  stone— exclusive  of  25  st. 
of  fat -Hide  weighed  1771b."  This  is  the  only 
weight  of  any  long  horned  steer  he  mentions,  and  sur- 
passes  in  weight  any  of  the  short  horned  mentioned 
by  Bailey. 

In  the  same  work  he  states  Shakespeare  sold  at 
Mr.  Padget's  sale,  for  400  guineas,  in  1795,  and  his 
stock  brought  from  50  to  80  guineas  each.  Mr.  Ar- 
row'smith  has  lately  rated  one  of  his  two  years  old 
steers  to  the  weight  of  160  stone,  which  is  a  much 
greater  return  than  .Mr.  Princep's.  He  has  long  been 
an  improver  of  the  short  horned. 

Independent  of  any  arguments  drawn  from  the  su- 
perior prices,  more  than  double,  of  the  improved 
short  horned  over  the  long  horned,  the  fact  that  the 
late  George  CuUoy,  esq.  after  commencing  with  the 
long  horned,  changed  for  the  improved  Teeswater, 
must  carry  consideriible  weight  vviih  every  one  to 
whom  his  character  is  known  He  travelled  witli  Mr. 
Biikewell  many  years,  and  from  him  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  breeding  He  was  atlaehed  to  the 
loi>g-  horned  stock  of  cattle,  and  Dishley  breed  of 
sliei  p,  with  his  master 

The  last  stock  he  introduced  into  Northumhef- 
land,  from  Dishley,  and  h  .s  enrich,  d  that  country 
amazingly  by  it  He  li.id  renounced  the  long  horned 
-omc  yrars  brfore  bis  death,  from  a  conviction  tli.it 
the  improved  short  horned  wt-re  more  lucrative,  io 
onsequ  nee  ot  th.  ir  early  proiionSity  to  fallen 
His  salt  proved  he  had  by  no  means  equ.<lled  .Vlr. 
(Jiiliingsor  .Niason  in  his  improvrment  Had  he  cm. 
mentcd  ai  an  earlier  period,  such  was  Ms  know  edge 
'.  stock,  i'  cannot  b^'  dou'ied  iic  woula  have  raised 
II.  ui  lUc  best  m  tlic  nurib  of  England. 
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whether  we  consiclci-  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Bakewell's  scholars— the  astonishing  prices 
the  Teeswater  cattle  have  been  sold  for— their  vei  y 
early  propensity  to  fatten,  and  the  small  quantity  of 
food  they  consume  in  proportion  to  their  weight— thf* 
inference  that  they  ought  to  be  introduced  into  every 
stock  district  can;iot  be  doubted. 

If  the  question  is  put,  by  what  means  can  the  breed 
be  introduced  into  your  kingdom,  since  some  of  the 
present  improvers  refuse  to  sell  any  ?  1  would  answer, 
purchase  those  which  have  been  bred  for  some  years 
with  the  best  bulls  in  the  district  near  Darlington, 
and  endeavour  by  proper  selection  and  choice,  to  form 
for  yourselves,  with  care  and  attention,  a  breed  wliich 
in  time  may  perhaps  not  fall  much  short  of  theirs.— 
To  eft'ect  this,  Societies  of  rich  capitalists  should  be 
formed,  chiefly  by  landed  proprietors,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  iniroduciuK-  these,  and  every  other  profit- 
able and  valuable  breed  into  the  country.  When  this 
lias  been  accomplished,  they  ou^ht  not  to  act  merely 
like  monopolists,  but  disseminate  them  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability.  In  tliis  view  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale 
may  be  considered  one  of  our  most  useful  improvers 
in  this  county,  since  he  sells  to  his  tenants  his  short 
horned  stock',  eome  of  which  were  purchased  at  Mr. 
Charles  Colling's  sale,  for  fair  prices. 

We  are  happy  to  observe  so  much  attention  paid  to 
stock,  in  the  account  of  the  show  of  cattle  given  in 
your  paper,  and  trust  a  co-operation  amongst  the 
friends  of  the  breeding  interest  in  Ireland,  will  soon 
place  you  in  a  situation  to  cope  with  this  kingdom. 
Providence  has  in  g^neral  been  more  liberal  to  your 
nation  than  to  ours,  and  if  you  are  not  wanting  to 
yourselves,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  tlie  glory 
of  Ireland  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  any 
other  country. 

it  has  gratified  us  highly  to  observe  the  improve- 
ment of  your  present  race  of  Long  Horned  steers,  and 
trust  no  exertion  will  be  wanting  to  carry  to  the  high- 
est state  of  perfection  every  part  of  your  agricultu- 
ral and  rural  economy. 

A  sincere  well  wLsher  to  your  kingdom, 

P.  SIBSON. 
Canonby,  MaTt/pon. 
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BERGAMI~ms  stock,  ^c  .S("c. 

Extract  from  a  letter^  to  the  Editor,  dated 

July,  1821. 
Bergami  was  calved  in  M:iy,  1819,  lie  ran 
with  his  dam  until  November,  was  fed  three 
times  a  day  with  hay,  two  quarts  of  ruta  haga, 
and  half  ^n  handful'  of  Indian  meal  throughout 
the  winter — in  April  he  whs  put  upon  Old 
Sward — since  December  he  has  had  ruta  baga 
ir.eal,  or  shorts,  in  small  quantities  as  before. 

I  attribute  his  extraordinary  weight,  fine 
bone,  round  barrel,  long  frame,  deep  cluiie, 
broatl  buttock,  thin  horns,  small  tail,  clean 
chaps,  wide  chest,  and  docile  disposition,  to 
the  well  established  characteristicks  of  his 
race. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt;  that  his  pro 
geny  will  be  marked  by  the  excellence  of  the 
cow,  and  the  singular  points  of  the  bull  from 
which  he  sprang  ;  although,  as  I  have  repeated- 
ly said  to  you,  I  never  have,  and  never  will 
pledge  my  veracity  for  the  purity  or  pedigree  of 
any  family  of  animals,  as  it  inust  often  depend 
upon  circumstances  and  accidrnls,  which  no 
man  can  control.  But  1  honestly  think,  that 
on  the  Banks  of  the  Tees,  surrounded  by  the 
descendants  of  Comet,  Bergami  would  be  es- 
ceedinj^lv  admired. 

The  folloviing  extract  will  show  that  his  fami- 
ly have  all  the  claims  of  a  long  line  of  distin- 
guished ancestry, 

<■>  May  g5rh,  1821. — Sir,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
"rcGuiving  a  letter  from  you  on  the  subject  of 


"  cattle  and  sheep,  and  agree  with  your  des- 
"  cription  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  in  the 
"  North  of  England  ;  I  think  it  a  more  exuct 
"  detail  of  the  different  points,  than  any  I  have 
"heard — our  cattle  have  stood  the  test  for  a 
"  lonjf  time.  My  father  made  two  importations 
"  — the  first  a  bull  (full  brother  to  the  Barning- 
ham  0!;}  and  ttvo  cows. — the  nest  year  he 
"  again  itnpoited  a  cow  with  calf,  this  was  a 
"  a  bull — the  cattle,  though  of  (!ie  same  kind  of 
"  stuck,  were  unconnected  as  to  relationsiiip — 
"  through  this  means  we  have  kept  the  breed 
■'  pure  by  attention  in  crossing." 

The  llarningliam  ox  of  five  years,  (according 
to  Bailey's  Survey  of  Durham)  weighed  150 
stones  and  4  lbs. — 16  lbs.  to  the  stonp=2l04 
pounds,  free  from  tallow,  hide  and  offal— his 
tallow  weighed  sixteen  stone=2S6  pounds. 
Flora,  the  dam  of  Bergami  is  but  four  years 
Id — siie  received  the  male  at  ten  months — pro- 
duced her  second  calf  in  August  last—  within  a 
week  she  will  have  a  third.  She  has  been  re- 
a;ularly  milked,  and  now  yields  generally  two 
quarts  at  a  "  meal,"  although  she  is  allowed  to 
raze  but  five  hours  a  day,  lest  she  should  he- 
come  too  fat  to  calve  safely.  Sophie,  an  heifer 
of  the  same  stock,  lost  her  fnt  calf  in  April, 
from  excess  of  fat :  although  killed  in  extraction, 
it  weighed  104  pounds.  Notwithstanding  the 
injury  she  received,  she  has  regularly  given,  as 
well  as  can  be  ascertained,  by  repeated  meas- 
urement v.'ith  a  stumped  mug,  from  19  to  21 
quarts  of  rich  niilk,  fieefrom  froth.  Nill,  ano- 
ther of  the  same  breed,  two  years  old  in  Jlpril 
last,  calved  in  J'larch,  and  "has  since  yielded 
from  l!>  to  20  quarts  a  day.  Countess,  her 
mother,  gave  milk  on  the  night  of  the  birth  ot 
her  la^t  calf. 

According  to  Wilkinson,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful English  breeders,  the  great  object  to  be 
attained  was  the  union  in  the  same  animal,  ol 
the  disposition  towards  copious  secretions  ol 
milk,  with  tendency  to  form  fat  when  dry.  So- 
phie, though  so  fat  as  to  cause  the  death  of  her 
calf,  and  Nell,  who  was  scarcely  thinner,  are 
now  so  poor  as  to  excite  the  sarcasm  of  a  dilet- 
tante farmer,  who  accused  me  of  starving  ihem. 
CURWEN. 


and  theDevons — but  at  a  late  Eng.  cattle  Show,<Ae^rj« 

held    by  the  Board  lof  Agriculture,  Lady    Ongley 

premium  of  SO'.for  her  Alderney  Bull.     The 


Bakewell  cattle  were  found  to  lay  all  their  fat  on  the 
outside,  they  do  not  "  marble."  The  Ccrws  go  dry 
early,  and  olten  niiss  being  with  calf,  and  the  bullock 
does  not  come  to  maturity  si.  early  as  the  short  horn. 
It  is  thought  that  if  Rakewell  had  selected  the  Hol- 
stein  instead  of  the  broad  horn  stock,  to  build  his  im- 
proveiTients  upon,  his  great  labours  and  his  science 
would  have  been  more  advantageously  employed. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Cur»ven  writes  from 
Rngland  to  his  friend  at  Washington,  th«t  a 
crop  of  Ruta  Ba;ia  lately  produced  thirty-two 
and  a  quarter  tons  'jf  tops  per  acre,  on  a  field 
(if  40  acres  :  and  his  friend  dwells  very  justly, 
we  think,  upon  the  great  value  of  the  turnip 
crop,  as  an  immense  source  of  food  for  cattle, 
and  manure  for  land. 

PRICE.S  CUKiJENT. 
Flour  from  the  wagons, ^4  25  a  4  62A — Whiskey  from 
do.  26  cts.  exclusive  of  barrel— Wheat,  white,  90 
cents — Red,  do.  85  a  87  cents— Corn,  42  a  44— Oats, 
27  a  30— Rye,  40  a  41  -Hay,  per  ton,  §18  a  19 
— St.raw,  do  S9— Cod  fish,  per  quintal,  wholesale, 
§3,  retail  3  SO  a  554— New-England  Ueans  per  bushel, 
SI  12J— ditto  Peas,  75  cents— Plaster  in  stone  S^  per 
ton— do,  ground,  gl  35  per  barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel» 
S8  per  ton— ^'ew-Orleans  sugar,  S9  to  12  50— Miis. 
covado,  do.  %9  a  12— American  White  Lead,  §12  50 
— Ground  do.  13  a  14— Linseed  Oil,  75  cents— Feath- 
ers, 40  a  45  cents— Shad,  new,  g6— Herrings,  82  a 
SS*  25,  declining— Fine  Salt,  55  cts  per  b  Gro'md  Al- 
um do  65  a  60— St  Ubes,  60— Cadiz,  50  a  55  Turks- 
Island,  75— Live  Cattle,  ^5  a  5  50— Eeef,  8  to  10  cts, 
ilams,  10    a  12   cents — Middlings,  13  cents — Butter, 

cents — Peas     50     cents     per      bushel Eg.s's, 

1 2i  cents  —Cheese  8  a  10  cents  per  pound — Tar  S 1  •J!) 
Turpentine,  1  87^  a  2 — Pitch  2*  — Rosin,  common, 
I  J,  bright  do.  S3  per  barrel — Varnish,  25  cents — 
Spirits  Turpentine,  33  cents  per  gallon— Cotton, 
(good  Upland)  14  a  15  cents  ;  very  dull— Rice  3  a  3J 
cents  — Sliip  and  Flooring  Plank,  §25  a  27^shingle3, 
best  6j  a  g?,  common,  S3  to  4i  per  M. 


lirlii^  i"iiiiiiiiB]B<: 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,     JULY    27,    1&2I. 


rCj"  By  a  mistake  of  the  Editor  in  arranging  the  copy 
fur  the  printer  List  week,  the  dimensions  of  the  Bake- 
well  bull  with  which  it  was  intended  to  compare  the 
Alderney   calf,    were    omitted  ;  by   reference  to  that 
number  page  155  this  comparison  may  now  be  made 
BAKEWELL  CALF. 
Feet.        In- 
Length     ...    6    -      — 
Heigth      ...    4    -      2J 
Do.  behind     .     4     -       4i 
Girth       ...     5     -       5J 
Uo.  around  the  >  c  ai 

flank  5  *  Weight  784 

"  Bakewell  though  of  fine  form  was  yet  the  smallest 
of  the  breed  now  at  H.impton,  and  bad  never  been 
pushed.  It  is  sufficient  however  to  prove  what  tlie 
Alderney  are  capable  of  becoming  under  judlcioui 
manageii^enl  " 

J\ote  by  l!ie  Editor.  The  Bakewell  cattle  appear  to 
be  entirely  abainicjned  in  England  not  a  word  in  rela- 
tion to  them  in  their  agricultural  journals.  Tlie  con- 
test  is  between  the  Short  Horns  and  the  Herefords 


Juirty  Cabbage  Seeds. 

THE   subscriber   has  received  -per  ship  J\fary  Ann, 
from  Liverpool,  a  fresh  supply  of  those  very  excel- 
lent seeds   called 

Early  George  and  Wdlington  Cabbage, 
each  kind  of  which  possesses  the  following  qualities  : 
they  produce  very  genuine  plants,  which  are  very 
hardy  in  standinjf  the  winter,  and  they  make  cab. 
bage  from  two  to  three  weeks  sooner  than  the  Early 
Vorks. 

These  seeds  are  the  production  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  discovered  the  method  of  raising  them  so  as  to 
prevent  any  of  the  plants  from  running  to  seed  in  the 
spring. 

In  conformation  to  the  above  I  here  subjoin  the  test!, 
mony  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  gardeners  of 
Daltiinore  market,  who  have  made  use  of  it  two  or 
three  years. 

Raltimork,  July  14th,  1821. 
We,  the  undersigned  do  certify  that  the  seeds  call- 
ed  Early  George  and  ffellinffton  Cabbage,  which  are 
imported  and  sold  by  Samuel  Ault,  are  of  the  very 
best  quality,  being  very  early  and  genuine  ;  likewise 
very  hardy  in  standing  the  winter. 

Jo/m  Jfycrofi  ,  Peter  ffatman 

Thomas  Lewis  I  Sumvel  Register 

Edmund  Evans  |  I'ldei, tine  Lnlz 

The  price  of  the  above  seed  is  50  cents  per  ounce 
—the  ounce  will  yield  upwards  of  2,000 fine  Cabbag- 
es—the time  to  so»v  tins  seed  is  the  beginning  of 
September— Sold  only  by  SAMUEL  liOSE,  ii  Co. 
Vo.  1,  Market-St.  and  by  the  subscriber,  Bridge-St. 
two  doors  above  the  lndep;ndenl  Fire  Engine  House, 
SAML.  AULT. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


MARYLAND  TOBACCO. 

The  pnceedingi  of  torre  Tobacco  Sfiipf'eri  anil  Dealers, 
mid  the  Pepnrt  of  a  grand  jury  of  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, in  relation  to  fraudulent  packuig  and  imperfect 
inspection  nf  Maryland  Tobacco,  -.i/ith  remarks  thereon 
by  the  Editor. 

Orn  readfrs  will  perceive,  from  the  foUott'itiEf 
Report,  th:)t  the  general  statements,  publicly  made, 
in  a  moment  nf  much  excitement,  by  a  Committee  of 
Merchants,  are  not  sustained  by  the  more  deliberate 
Report  of  a  Grand  Jury,  acting;  under  the  sanctions 
of  authority.  Indeed,  they  will  even  find  the  opinions 
of  the  mercantile  self-constituted  coiitt,  contradictory 
in  themselveF.  And  they  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
evi<lence  before  the  f;rand-iury,  as  to  fraudulent  inten- 
tions, being  entirely  exparte,  is  very  far  from  being- 
conclusive,  as  to  any  case. 

REPORT  Jl^'D    PROCEEDIXCtS 

OF    SOME    MERCHANT?. 

Accnrding  tn  appointmenti  the  adjourned 
mcptin;;  of  the  Tobacco  Shippers  and  l)ealprK 
was  held  at  the  Baltiinore  Excl)an£;p,  nn  the  6th 
of  Jnly,  1321,  when  the  committee  appointed  at 
the  forincr  nn  etins,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fraudulent  modes  adopted  by  many  planters 
in  the  packing:  of  their  tobacco,  and  to  devise 
some  plan  to  detect  and  prevent  in  future  such 
iniquitous  practices,  delivered  in  their  report, 
which  tras  rend,  and  after  some  amendments,  a- 
dopted  a^fulloK-a — 

The  Commif'ee  to  whom  was  referred  for 
consideration  the  fraudulent  practice  of  false 
packing  of  tobacco,  :!r.d  for  devising  a  plan  to 
detect  or  prevent  it  in  future,  beg  leave  to  Re- 
port— 

That  they  have  inves*io;ated  the  same  as  far 
as  laid  in  their  power,  and  find  that  the  practice 
has  prevailed  to  an  alarniing  extent,  and  calls 
for  the  firm,  decided,  and  immediate  interposi- 
tion, not  only  of  the  shippers  and  dealers,  but 
of  the  honest  and  upri;;ht  planters,  as  well  as 
all  those  who  are  at  all  concerned  in  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  the  article.  In  the  course  of 
their  investigation,  they  have  found,  that  in  17 
hhds.  of  tobacco  that  have  been  reviewed  at  Du- 
gan's  warehouse,  Roderick  Dorsev,  inspector, 
only  four  hhds.  have  been  discovered  free  from 
imposition,  and  that  in  19  hhds.  reviewed  at 
Calhoun's  warehouse,  Richard  Makall,  inspec- 
tor, only  9  hhds  have  in  like  manner,  been  found 
correct.  In  many  instances,  the  injury  sustain- 
ed has  been  excessive,  and  in  all,  by  no  means 
trifling. 

The  investigation  has  been  confined  chiefly 
to  the  yellow  and  finer  kinds  of  tobacco,  and 
to  the  inspection  houses  mentioned  above.  But 
the  committee  are  aware  that  the  evil  is  not 
limited  to  these  particular  casts,  but  that  it 
extends  in  some  denree,  to  nearly  every  part 
of  the  state,  and  to  almost  every  quality  ol  to- 


bacco. The  result  of  the  investigation  aboyo 
alluded  to,  is  not  only  known  to  the  commit- 
tee, but  h;is  been  witnessed  by  a  numerous  as- 
semblasre  of  their  fellow  citizens,  among  whon^ 
are  some  of  the  most  respectable  planters  ol  the 
state. 

To  check  this  growing  evil,  which  (here  is 
strong  evidence  of  its  having  long  existed,  to 
separate  the  honest  from  tlie  fraudulent  plan- 
ters, and  to  protect  and  encourage  this  sta- 
ple of  our  state  in  its  fail' condition,  is  the  dutv 
of  every  good  citizen.  Tha  remedy  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  completely  within  the  power  of 
the  inspectors,  whose  carelessness  and  constant 
anxiety  toobt  .in  patronage,  has.  no  doubt, great- 
ly contribute!  to  encourage  this  practice. 

The  com-i'ittee,  therefore  suggest  the  follow- 
ing plan.  That  an  instrument  of  writiiij;  he 
drawn  up,  anil  signed  by  the  shippers  and  deal- 
ers, pledging  themselves  to  report  any  remiss- 
ness in  the  inspection,  or  fraud  in  the  packing 
of  tobacco,  that  may  come  within  their  know- 
ledge, to  a  genera!  meeting  of  tliose  interested 
in  (he  subject,  to  he  held  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  every  month,  to  be  acted  upon  as  may  here- 
after be  deemed  advisable.  And  that  it  be  re- 
commended to  the  inspectors  to  break  every 
hogshead  in  five  difterent  places,  and  that  two 
of  the  breaks  be  at  least  within  six  inches  of 
(he  ends,  and  one  bundle  from  each  exhibited 
as  an  average  of  the  contents  of  the  hhd.  The 
coaimittce  are  induced  to  hope,  that  these  pre- 
cautions, if  fairly  tested,  will  at  least  give  a  tem- 
porary and  partial  relief.  They  are  rendered 
necessary  by  fraud  and  deception,  and  are  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  the  best  remedies 
that  can  be  applied,  until  the  legislature,  in  their 
wisdom  and  justice,  pass  more  efficient  laws  on 
the  subject. 

The  committee  advise  some  further  forbear- 
ance, for  the  present,  in  publishing  the  names 
of  those  whose  tobacco  has  been  lound  defec- 
tive, for  with  some  it  may  have  originated  in 
circumstances  beyond  their  controul,  who  may 
come  forward  and  make  good  the  deiiciency, 
and  such  as  do  not,  can  hereafter  be  exposed- 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopt- 
ed :— 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  three  he  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  tobacco  shippers  and 
dealers  for  their  signatures  to  an  instrument  of 
writing  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  eB'ect 
the  provisions  of  the  above  report. 

Resolved,  that  the  foregoing  proceedings  be 
published. 

THOMAS  TENANT,   Chairman. 
0.   F.  Magrudeh,  ftec'ry. 

The  above  Ueport,  which  has  been  widely  circula 
led  by  some  metchunts  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  is  s 
veil   calculKltu     o  ao    much    injury,  by  bringing    a 
staple  conimodity  of  this  state  mio  general  disrepute. 


ly  publicly  castinsf  the  most  unwarrantable  imputa. 
ions  upon  the  character  of  a  great  portion  of  our  Ag, 
ricuUural  fellow  citizens,  and  by  impeaching  the  con. 
duct  of  many  most  faithful  public  officers  ;  that  we 
"eel  it  to  be  our  duty,  to  submit  it  to  our  readers, 
n  connection  with  an  admirable  report,  on  the  same 
iuhject,  solemnly  made  by  an  intelligent  and  impar 
tial  grand  jury. 

REPORT 

Of  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  Judges  of  Baltimore 
CiTv  Court. 

Frequent  compltints  having  been  made  in 
this  city,  by  the  shippeis  of  tobacco,  of  loses 
stated  by  them  to  have  been  sustained,  in  very 
many  cases,  where  the  article,  when  examined 
in  the  markets  abroad,  was  found  to  be  greatly 
inferior  to  the  samples  by  which  it  was  sold  in 
this  country,  considerable  public  excitement 
has  maiiifested  itself  nn  this  interesting  subject. 
We  have,  therefore  thought  that  an  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  complaint,  came  properly  with- 
in our  province,  and  made  a  part  of  our  duty. 
Under  this  persuasion,  we  have  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  direct  a  diligent  and  imparti.Tl  inquest 
to  the  mode  of  inspection  hitherto  adopted  in 
(he  different  warehouses  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more :  justly  presuming,  as  we  think,  that  the 
njury  inflicted  upon  the  sufferers,  would  be 
lound  to  have  originated,  either  in  imperfect 
and  inefficient  legislation,  or  the  negligent  per- 
formance of  the  duties  prescribed  by  law. — Of 
the  first  evil,  at  least,  we  very  confidently  affirm 
the  existence. 

We  find,  on  enquiry,  that  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  all  the  warehouses  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
we  believe,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Inspectors  to 
make  three  draws,  as  they  are  termed,  from 
each  hogshead  of  tobacco;  and  in  doing  this, 
there  is  a  general  uniformity  of  observance  as 
to  the  places  in  the  tobacco,  when  stripped, 
where  the  draws  shall  be  made.  In  not  many 
instances,  as  we  are  informed,  has  it  happened, 
that  the  planter  has  complained  of  the  Inspec- 
tors disposition  to  favour  the  purchaser;  in 
some,  the  dealers  have  thought  the  parcel  not 
quite  so  good  as  tlie  sample — In  all  cases,  it 

ould  appear,  where  direct  intimations  weie 
given  to  the  Inspector  of  evidences  of  an  attempt 
to  deceive  by  putting  inferior  tobacco  in  parts 
of  the  hogshead  where  draws  were  nut  usually 
taken,  more  breaks  than  three  have  been  made, 
and  proper  pain>  bestowed  to  get  a  fair  sample 
of  the  whole.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  tobacco 
business,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  finer  kinds 
cou.es  to  the  warehou>es'at  oBe  season  ,.1  the 
year  ;  so  that  at  that  pacticular  time,  a  press  of 
busme.-s,  it  may  be  allowed,  will  not  always 
permit  the  Inspectors  to  exercise  such  a  vigi- 
lance, as  ill  enable  tliem,  at  once,  to  perteivc 
anu  detect  attempts  to  deceive  ;  yet,  in  the  pro- 
gress ot  our  inquisition,  we  have  found  instan- 
ces of  detection  Oy  the  Inspector,  whcie  no  pre* 
•  vious  suggestions   had  been  whispered  in  his 
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ear.  In  this  detail  of  the,  manner  of'performinu 
their  duty,  we  think  we  can  discover  nothine 
■which  ought  to  bring  direct  censure  upon  the 
Inspectors.  The  law  and  long  estahlished 
usage,  prescribe  three  breaks,  except  when 
there  are  reasons  for  suspicion— the  law  lays  no 
obligation  on  the  Inspector  to  furnish  a  sample, 
good  or  bad;  nor  does  it  identify  the  particular 
places  from  which  the  samples  shall  be  taken  — 
We  can  readily  conceive  the  difficulties  under 
which  any  Inspector  would  labour,  who  should 
undertake  to  differ  from  his  brethren,  by  sub- 
jecting every  hogshead  to  a  severer  ordeal  than 
they,  and  who  could  justify  himself  in  this  de- 
parture front  the  ordinary  rule,  only  by  declar- 
inc  his  suspicions  of  every  planter  who  sent  to- 
bacco to  his  warehouse.  To  this  mav  he  added 
the  consideration  of  an  occasional  difference  in 
judgment  allowable  to  an  Inspector  of  Tobacco, 
as  well  as  to  others. 

On   the  subject  of  fabe  packing,    and   the 
charge  o^ fraud,  we  beg  leave  (o  observe,  that  the 
first  is  a  terra  so  indefinite,  we  scarcely  know 
how  to  make  such  a  report  as  s'aall  be  satifacto- 
ry.      The  impossibility    of    ascertaining   how 
much  of  design  may  have,  in  any  case,  entered 
into  the  operation  by  which  false  packing  has 
wrought  injury  to  the  dealer  in  Toliacco,  makes 
us  hesitate  :     Of  fia!^c/,  where  it  has  been  direct 
and  manifest,   the  instances,  though  too  many, 
are  yet   so   few,  that   our   enquiry  leaves  the 
general  character  of  the  planters  of  Maryland, 
as  honest  and  high  as  it  was  ever  supposed  to  be. 
A  planter,  we  conceive,  has  a  right,  by  law,  to 
put  what  kinds  of  sound  Tobacco  he  pleases  in 
a  hogshead  ;  and  a  right,   by  law,   to  place  it 
where  he  pleases  in  tlie  hogshead,  becsuse  he 
does  so  at  his  own  risk ;  and  he  ougiit  not  to  be 
lightly  accused  of  intentions   to  deceive,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  Inspector,  and  not  the  grower, 
who  fixes  tlie  quality  of  the  article.     'I  he  law 
does  not  say  how  Tobaccos,    of  different  quali- 
ties, shall  be  arranged  by  the  packer  ;  nor  doe^ 
it  permit  the  planter  to  sell  his  judgment  with 
his  crop.  It  is  quite  probable  that  some  planters 
Lave  suffered  in  their  reputation,  by  the  kind  of 
compact    made  with   their  overseers,  who,  not 
unfrequenlly,  have  a  certain  share  of  tlie  crop, 
as  part  of  their  hire,  and  wlio  will  use  expedients 
to  ensure  its  passage   in   the  warehouse,  which 
their  more  honourable  employers  know  notliinj^ 
of,  and  which  they  would  be  the  first  tu  condemn. 
We  would  also  observe,  that  where  a  poor  man 
lias  but  one  hogshead  to   sell,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, all,   to  be  fine  alike;  and,  we  conceive 
it  would  be  unjust  to  refuse  him  admittance  to 
an  inspecting  house,  because  his  Tobacco  varies 
much  in  quality.   Trash,  both  stems  und  lureign 
substances,    has  been  reported   to  us  as  havin 
been  found,  on  a  more  strict  examination,  tha 
was   expected,  but   this  has  seldom   occurred  ; 
and   the  discovery  has   been  made,  as  indeed 
in  mdst   of  the  frauds    practised,  in    the  fine 
Tobaccos.     It  is  necessary,   it  would  seem,  ti> 
nail   one  head  of  the  hogshead  more  than  the 
other,  and  the  laborers,  in  the  warehouses,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  opening  the  opposite  heaii 
as  the  lighter  task  :  advantage,  in  some  instan- 
ces, has  been  taken  of  this  well  known  circum- 
stance, and  very  inferior  Tobaccos  have  been 
found  to  be  packed  closely  and  hard  upon  this 
bead,  so  as  to  put  it  all  belo^y  the  break. 


It  becomes  our  duty  to  slate,  that  we  hav. 
heard  of  no  instance  of  a  dealer's  having  chang- 
ed his  samples  of  Tobacco  ;  or  of  his  havinj;, 
in  any  manner,  practised  fraud  upon  the  shij 
per,  in  any  matter  or  thing  connected  with,  oi 
involved  in,  this  report. 

With  sincere  pleasure  we  conclude  our  re 
port,  by  observing,  that  the  reforms  recently 
made,  bv  common  consent  of  th^'  Inspectors, 
in  the  different  warehouses  in  this  city,  and  the 
increased  vigilance  exercised  to  detect  impo 
sitions,  and  to  give  a  true  character  to  one  of  th< 
most  valuable  products  of  our  State,  are  likely  to 
shield  all  future  purchasers  from  loss  by  sue 
cessful  frauds,  or  unintentional  misrepresents 
tions.  It  remains,  only,  for  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland  so  to  modify  and  amend  the  existing 
laws  to  regulate  the  Inspection  of  Tobacco,  that 
all  the  parties  directly  concerned  In  its  prO' 
visions,  shall  have  their  several  duties  and  obli- 
gations clearly  explained  and  strictly  defined 

CIIAS.  WIRGMAN, 

Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jurij. 


Now,  although  the  declaration,  that  Tobacco,  upon 
examination  in  ibreign  markets,  was  frequently  found 
to  be  very  iniirior  in  quality  to  the  samples  by 
which  it  was  sold  in  this  countiy,  very  niiturally,  and 
properly,  called  the  attention  of  the  i^randjury  of  the 
city  of  UaUimorc  to  the  subject,  and  drew  from  that 
tribunal  a  public  statement  replete  with  information, 
and  marked  by  good  sense. — Still  we  deem  it  advi- 
sable to  add  a  few  observations  in  further  illustration 
of  the  matter,  and   in  accordance  with  their  opinions. 

Persons,    who    are    well  acquainted  with  Tobacco, 


in  the  imputations  which  they  have  cast  upon  the 
reat  body  of  its  planters,  and  all  of  the    inspectors. 

To  us  it  appears  very  strange,  that  their  Report 
hould  advance  such  charges,  and  yet  present  the 
nost  conclusive  internal  evidence  by  which  to  repel 
ach  of  the  allegations. 

Yes !  in  tlie  same  report  we  find  them  accusing 
very  Tobacco  inspector  in  the  state  of  holding  out 
encouragements  to  the  commission  of  frauds,  and  then 
soliciting  some  of  those  inspectors  to  alter  an  imme- 
morial practice,  and  establish  a  better  usage,  without 
expressing  a  doubt  as  to  their  immediate  and  cheerful 
compliance  !  We  next  find  them  reposing  with  great 
complacency  in  the  confident  expectation  of  procuring 
amendments  to  the  Tobacco  inspection  laws  to  be 
passed  by  a  legislature,  composed,  in  a  great  part,  of 
the  immediate  and  liiithful  representatives  of  Plant- 
ers,  whom  they  have  so  lavishly  abused  !  And,  final- 
ly, they  even  tell  Ui,  that  "they  expect,  in  the  few 
"  cases  in  which  Tobacco  has  been  found  defective, 
"  the  planters  will  make  good  the  deficiency,  as  it 
"  may  have  originated  in  circumstances  beyond  their 
"  controul."  Thus  do  these  gentlemen  conclude,  after 
much  ado,  as  we  sincerely  wish  they  had  begun. 

For  what  becomes  of  the  disposition  to  encourage 
fraud,  as  imputed  by  them  to  honorable  officers, 
when  we  test  the  accusation  by  the  Kcport  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  or  couple  it  with  their  own  appticatiou 
to  the  inspectors  in  this  city .'  And  where  shall  we 
find  the  proofs  of  that  alarming  necessity,  which 
calls  every  good  citizen,  "en  masse,"  to  aid  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  honest  from  the  fraudulent  planters?— 
to  bring  out  the  virtuous  but  reluctant  few  from 
among  the  wicked  and  appalling  many  '  Why  make 
this  strange  appeal.'— this  thoughtless  atteuipt  to 
create  boundless  fears ! 

In  this  avaricious  age,  reputation  has  been  too  often 
improperly  and  lightly  impeached.  Moral  Wealth 
iiuglit  not  to  be  violated,  and  we  hope  that  hereafter 
it  may  not  be,  with  safety  by  any  individual,  or   any 


know,  that  it  spontaneously  undergoes  repe:ittd  chan-  association,  however  respectable,  even  under  the  spe 


s  or  "  sin-als ;"  and  that  the  article  will  be  improv 
d  or  injured,  by  that  which  occurs  in  the  hogshead, 
whether  it  be  in  a  warehouse  or  on  ship-board,  ac- 
cording as  the  parcel  may  have  been  previously  well 
or  ill  managed,  and  judiciously  or  unfortunately 
packed- 
After  it  has  been  well  cured.  Tobacco  ought  to  be 
prepared  in  bulks  for  the  cask  ;  for  if  it  is  prema- 
turely packed,  or  when  but  a  little  too  wet,  it  will  un 
dergo,  in  the  hogshead,  an  injurious  change.  Such  To 
bacco  must  eventually  prove  inferior  to  the  sample,  if 
it  was  inspected  immediately  or  soon  after  it  was  pack- 
ed. To  prepare  Tobacco  in  a  way  to  have  its  quality 
improved  in  the  hogshead,  is  a  critical  undertaking  ; 
one,  which  cannot  he  unitbrmly  and  successfully  con- 
ducted, without  much  experience  and  unceasing  vi- 
gilance. And  in  the  liability  of  the  article  to  natu- 
ral clianges,  we  think  unpn-judiced  persons  will  per- 
ceive an  abundant  and  innocent  cause  of  nearly  all 
those  injuries  which  too  careless  shippers  have  sus- 
tained by  variations  in  quality. 

Again,  those  who  have  iiequently  seen  Tobacco  in- 
spected, may  have  remarked,  tlut,  although  but 
three  bleaks  were  usually  made  on  each  hogshead, 
)et  itiese  places  could  not  be  precisely  aniicipaied 
by  planters ;  because,  independent  of  the  difficulty 
of  originally  judging  as  to  the  compression  under 
the  prize,  they  must  also  conjecture  rightly  as  to  tht 
stature  of  the  laborer,  by  whom  it  might  be  opened 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  breaks,  made  by  tall 
or  small  nitn,  would  be  in  different  place 

Still,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  believe,  that  in  some 
few  cases,  common  or  even  trash  Tobacco  may  bav< 
been  purposely  packed  along  with  the  best,  so  as  no 
to  be  discovered — tor  who  can  permit  himself  to  doubt 
that  frauds  will  be  attempted,  and  sometimes  success- 
fully prac'.ised,  by  dishonest  persons  ?— or  point  out 
an  employment  that  guards  its  every  follower  fron, 
the  commission  of  crimes  .' 

Nevenheless,  a  few  instances  of  fraudulent  inten- 
tions, partially  carried  into  execution,  cannot  justify 
tome  merehanta  of  th.s  city,  in  adopting  and  piiblisli- 
ng  a  RKl'ORl',  calculated  to  dtgrade,  in  every  mar 


cious  pretext  of  exposing  frauds,  since  these  may  be 
detected  under  the  operation  of  our  laws,  and  their 
perpetrators  be  punished  by  our  competent  tribunals. 
In  our  commendable  attempts  to  remove  every  obsta- 
cle that  can  prevent  the  fair  acquisition  of  property 
by  the  industrious  and  honorable  of  every  profession, 
let  us  beware,  least  we  commit  far  greater  outrages 
than  those  winch  we  propose  to  remedy. 

If  a  different  spirit  had  characterised  the  Report, 
winch  we  have  reviewed,  one  might  have  supposed 
that  its  authors  were  exclusively  prompted  to  its 
doption,  by  a  resistless  love  of  justice ;  and  we 
might  then  have  expected  to  see  many  mercantile 
and  other  practices  exposed,  which  rumor  with  her 
ten  thousand  tongues,  has  often  muttered  in  our 
We  might  then  have  hcurd  why  India  Piece 
Goods  became  every  year  shorter,  more  narrow  and 
indifferent,  and  yet  w.  re  sold  by  their  old  n^tmes  !— 
d  how  it  came  to  pass  that  more  Young  Hyson  Tea 
could  be  MTiported  into  tli^se  United  States  Ihan  '-ver 
grew  m  China!  Wt  might  then  have  heard  why 
li-}'  Goods  brought  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
were  always  shorter  than  the  measures  marked  Ih.re- 
— and  why  even  those  sent  lO  us  from  Great  Bri- 
t  in,  are  ever  finest  in  the  parts  exposed  to  view  ! 
We  might  then  have  Itarned  by  whom  most  wick- 
edly sophisticated  mixtures  have  been  palmed  upon 
the  sick,  for  generous,  unudult.  rated  wines !  In 
what  a  "pretti/  pickle,"  we  should  Save  S'. en 
those  who  add  viinol  lu  Vinegar  !  How  those  would 
have  been  prp/iered  w..o  sell  nnal  for  Mustard  !  — 
Others  would  have  be  n  well  lathered  who  mingle  clay 
III  our  Sonp  I  And  we  should  have  keen  some  painted 
to  the  life  who  put  had  into  Vermillion!  They 
would  have  roasted  imt  pallid  Bakers,  "who  convert 
he  siafi  of  life  inio  a  crutch  to  help  us  onward  to 
•  lie  grave"  by  putting  allum  mto  Bread!  Our  Tai- 
lors  would  have  been  well  basted  for  piecing  our 
lapells !  And  our  Stout  Brewers  might  have  rued 
'he  time  when  they  pui  wormwood  into  beer!  \or 
would  the  nam  of  that  mtek  in.in  have  been  with* 
h  ^d  from  publn;  v:  w,  who  dn.ly  tells  his  boy  to 
1  the    siigii,  gruvcl    ihe  coffee,  water  the  ranr. 


ket,  a  most  important  export  of  this  state  ;    nor  sus-^and  then  come  in  to  prayers  ' 
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Then  lliist-  a.ssi.ciatcd  pcntlcmcn,  whnlly  intciil 
upon  Ihe  establishment  of  fair  and  open  markets  in 
every  part  of  this  very  reputable  state,  wouUl  also 
have  told  us  how  to  guard  our  Agriculturists  frnn-. 
heing  sometimes  injured  to  the  full  value  of  enlui 
Crops,  by  those  forestallers  who  avistrip  the  mail. 
whenever  fortunes  m.iy  be  wrested  in  an  hour  truin 
the  hospitable  and  unsuspecting  Cultivators  of  iht 
Suil. 

And,  as  to  tlio  conduct  of  ali  of  the  Tobacco  deal- 
ers, we  possibly  might  not  have  had  sach  positive 
assurances  of  its  strict  and  iinariable  propriety  il 
Planters  had  assisted  in  framing  a  Ueport,  on  their 
actions,  for  the  public  eye  :  nevertheless,  we  wish  to 
believe  the  favourable  statenitni  given  of  their  con- 
duct But  ^till,  as  it  has  been  remarked  to  us,  that 
Dealers  might  easily  con\ert  a  hogshead  of  good  To- 
bacco into  samples,  by  which  to  sell  much  iiiftrior 
qualities,  we  tiel  it  to  be  our  duty,  as  we  are  about 
to  give  our  advice  to  those  who  are  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  commodity,  to  entreat  them  to  com- 
mence at  the  beginning,  and  persevere  unto  the  end, 
in  the  good  work  of  reform. 

To  our  Planters,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  they  will  bf  s;  consult  their  interests,  by  care- 
fiiUy  selecting  their  yellow  from  their  red,  and  their 
red  from  their  dull  To  acco ;  scrupulously  packing 
their  crop  separately  from  their  second  quality ;  and 
rigidly  rejecting-  every  particle  of  trash,  of  which 
they  need  make  very  little  or  none,  if  they  would  top 
their  growing  plants  low,  and  prime  them,  i.  e.  re- 
move the  bottom  leaves,  which,  after  having  retarded 
the  others,  always  perish  as  the  plants  get  ripe. 

Their  next  great  object  should  be  to  secure  a  good 
inpection  j  which  they  will  ever  find  to  be  the  fullest, 
as  u  is  the  fairest.  To  this  end  let  there  be  five  or 
more  breaks  made  in  every  hogshead  by  the  inspec- 
tor, and  ten  bundles  be  withdrawn  to  make  two  seal- 
ed samples,  one  for  the  planter,  and  the  other  to  be 
placed  for  public  view  in  a  suitable,  central  repository, 
where  such  samples  should  be  brought  from  each  city 
warehouse,  by  the  Inspectors,  and  kept  uatil  the 
hogsheads  were  exported  :  let  the  inspectors  be  made 
independent,  not  only  of  the  shipper,  but  also  of  the 
planter  and  dealer,  by  no  longer  appointing  them  to 
particular  warehouses,  but  require  them  to  change 
their  districts  every  week,  or  daily,  as  our  flour  and 
whiskey  Inspectors  do.  Warehouse  keepers  might  be 
appointed  to  receive,  display,  preserve  and  deliver  the 
Tobacco,  and  furnish  the  Notes  for  the  countersign 
of  the  Inspectors^ 

Under  such  arrangements  Tobacco  could  be  brought 
into  market  to  the  best  advantage  for  all  parties  ; 
frauds  could  not  be  successfully  practised  upon  those 
■»>,o  would  tiercise  common  prudence-,  and  imputa- 
tions could  rest  but  upon  the  guilty. 

The  following  project  of  a  law  is  the  basis  of  seve- 
ral of  our  suggestions  ;  it  was  some  time  since  snb- 
mittefi  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislators  of  Ma- 
ryland, by  a  senator  from  this  city,  then  an  exporting 
merchant— and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  was  intended 
to  establish  checV  on  all,  and  safe-guards  for  each. 
And  as  such  we  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  and 
attentive  consideration  of  our  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial friends  for  revisal  and  improvement,  as  far  as 
it  may  be  Ihought  susceptible  of  it. 

Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 


AN  ACT 

Eelative  to  the  Inspection  of  Tobacco  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Jlssembly  of  vVa- 
rrjland,  That  on  or  before  the  first  liay  of  March 
nest,  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  each  of 
the  Tobacco  inspection  Houses  in  the  city  of 


UiiUiindri-,  shall  undet-  tin-  [iei.;ilty  of  five  lu.ii 
ilred  dollars  for  neglect  llnMeiii,  provide  a  suil- 
abh-  room  in  the  same  for  depositini;;  samples  ol 
•dbncco,  and  in  each  such  room  shall  he  boxes 
or  othi?r  convenient  places  for  containiiin;  such 
samples,  which  shall  be  so  disposed,  that  sam- 
ples may  at  anv  time  be  readil^i  fuitnd. 

Sect.  2.  ^iid  be  it  enacted.  That  on  and  after 
the  fust  day  of  March  next,  each  inspector  of 
tobacco  in  said  citv,  shall  under  the  penalty  of 
thirty  dollars  per  hogshead,  for  neglect  therein 
draw  two  fair  samples  from  each  ho;jsliead  of 
toliarco,  wiiicb  he  shall  inspect  as  near  the  aver- 
age tonality  of  the  tobacco  in  the  hoi;sheail,as  in 
his  judgment  they  can  be  ;  one  of  which  he  shall 
I'eliver  to  the  owner  or  agent  of  the  owner  of 
the  tobacco,  and  the  other,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  four  bundles,  shall  he  deposited  in  said, 
bos,  or  places  in  such  manner  as  that  jtca-n  at 
any  time  be  immediately  found  ;  but  before  he 
deposits  the  same  he  shall  affix  thereto  a  paper 
nd  secure  the  same  with  a  string  or  cord,  which 
shall  be  sealed  with  wax,  and  on  such  paper  he 
shall  mark  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  hogshead  of  tobacco  of  which  it 
s  a  sample  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
inspector  at  any  time  to  shew  to  any  person  re- 
quiring the  same,  any  sample  so  marked  and 
deposited,  such  persons  paying  him  tivo  cents 
for  showing  each  such  sample  ;  and  said  sam- 
ple shall  remain  there  until  the  hogshead  of  to- 
bacco he  removed  from  the  warehouse  ;  and  no 
tobacco  shall  at  any  time  be  in  said  sample  room 
but  the  samples  aforesaid  of  such  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  as  shall  be  at  the  time  in  the  warehouse. 
And  each  such  inspector  of  said  warehouses, 
shall  on  the  first  day  of  March  next,  and  every 
inspector  hereafter  appointed,  shall  when  ap- 
pointed, take  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation  :  "I,  A.  B.  do  swear  or  affirm,  that 
[  will  always,  in  drawing  samples  as  directed 
by  the  act  entitled,  "  an  act  relative  to  the  in 
spection  of  tobacco  in  the  city  of  Baltimore," 
draw  such  samples  as  in  my  judgment  will  be 
just,  and  of  the  average  quality  of  the  tobacco 
in  the  hogshead,  of  which  they  will  he  taken  as 
samples,  without  favor  or  partiality. 

nSnd  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  every  January,  May  and  Sep- 
tember, and  oftcner  if  he  shall  deem  it  necessa- 
ry, to  call  at  each  tobacco  inspection  house  in 
said  city,  and  the  inspector  of  each  warehouse 
shall  lay  before  him  a  list  of  the  tobacco  in  jiuch 
warehouse  arranged  in  numerical  order  ;  and 
the  Mayor  shall  for  every  hundred  hogsheadi- 
then  contained  in  such  warehouse,  choose  by 
lot  one  or  more  hogsheads,  and  the  inspector 
shall  deliver  to  the  Mayor  the  samples  of  such 
hogsheads,  and  shall  open  the  casks  of  tobacco 
for  inspection  j  and  said  Mayor  shall  compare 
the  sample  with  tlie  tobacco,  which  it  shall  re 
present,  and  said  inspection  and  comparison 
shall  be  done  in  an  open  place  and  public  man 
ner,  in  the  presence  of  all  persons  who  shall  be 
disposed  to  attend. 

^iud  be  it  enacted,  That  each  hogshead  of  to- 
!iacco,  which  shall  be  inspected  at  said  ware- 
houses, shall  be  broken  for  inspection  at  not  less 
than  four  places. 


[FUOM  THE  LONDON  KAUMEllS  JOUUNAL.] 

First  Annual  Kxhibition  of  the  Board 
of  .igricultiire. 
In  pursuance  of  advertisements  for  giving  pre- 
niiun.s  for  Breeding  (Stock,  a  show  took  place 
in  Mr.  Aldridge's  yard,  Upper  St.  Martin'g- 
lane,  on  Monday  and  'I'uesday  last,  the  9th  and 
lOth  instant.  Among  the  company  present,  we 
noticed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Alarqois  of 
Tavistock,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  the  Earl  of 
Egremont,  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  the  Earl  of 
Thanct,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  the  Earl  of  VVin- 
chelsca,  Lord  William  Bentick,  Lord  Arundel, 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  Sir  Isaac  Coffin, 
the  ilon..Tohn  Trevor,  Colonel  Way,  Admiral 
Haivey,  William  Notliey,  Esq,  Sliafton  Adair, 
Esq.  Inigo  Thomas,  Esq.  Charles  C.  Western, 
Esq.  John  C.Curwen,  Esq.  William  P.  Honey- 
wood,  Esq.  Christopher  T.  Towers,  Esq.  U. 
I'rice,  f;sq.  James  Pickford,  Esq.  Edward 
Blount,  Esq.  Messrs.  Ellman,  sen.  and  jun.  to- 
gether with  a  long  list  of  distinguised  practical 
Breeders  of  Farming  Stock  and  Agriculturists. 

Considering  that  the  institution  of  this  exhi- 
bition is  in  its  infancy,  titere  was  a  very  res- 
pectable show  of  Stock,  consisting  of  ten  Bulls 
if  different  ages  ;  nine  Cows  and  heifers  ;  sev- 
eral fat  Steers  and  Cows  ;  seven  pens  of  Lei- 
cester and  Cotswould  Rams  and  Ewes  ;  twelve 
pens  of  ditto  Downs;  and  nine  or  ten  pens  of 
ditto  Merinos.  As  a  curiosity,  there  was  an 
imported  Ham,  from  the  South  of  Italy,  (we  be- 
lieve) which  is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  an  im- 
provement to  our  crosses  ;  it  had  monstrous 
long  horns,  with  a  narrow  back,  flat  shaggy 
sides,  the  wool  somewhat  resembling  the  coat 
of  a  Polar  Bear. 

The  Bulls  unfortunately,  were  all  short 
horns,  excepting  one,  which  was  an  Alderney, 
the  property  of  Lady  Ongle}'.  Of  course  the 
competition  for  the  premiums  was  very  mucli 
narrowed,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Board 
to  award  a  premium  to  each  Bull,  being  the  best 
of  his  sort.  Some  very  good  Cows  were  exhi- 
bited, and  several  weaning  Calves  with  their 
dams  in  milk.  The  Noble  President,  Earl  Mac- 
clesfield, showed  two  fat  Devon  Cows,  dam  and 
daughter,  as  extra  stock  which  were  greatly 
admired  for  their  symmetry  and  condition. 

The  show  of  Stallion  Horses  was  a  very 
short  one,  there  being  but  two  exhibited — one  of 
them  was  the  property  of  C.  C.  Western,  Esq. 
he  appeared  to  be  of  a  hardy  race,  but  inferior 
in  siz:>,  and  not  calculated  to  be  of  any  service 
to  English  Stock. 

The  show  of  Swine  was  the  most  interesting 
of  its  kind,  the  specimens  being  numerous,  and 
very  good.  The  judges  evinced  their  appro- 
bation of  the  competition  in  this  department,  by 
iwarding  many  premiums  among  them.  Con- 
sidering how  difficult  it  is  to  specify  the  breeds 
contemplated  by  the  premiums  offered,  and  the 
iiiuch  greater  tendency  <o  crosses  and  inter- 
inixture  of  qualities,  the  judges  are  necessarily 
•■ntrusted  with  a  discretion  to  extend  premiums 
to  individual  merit.  Perhaps  this,  in  future, 
nay  be  simplified  by  oft'eritig  premiums  to  Pigs 
'.f  difti;rent  ages.  This  might  also  be  the  case 
With  regard  to  Bulls  of  the  same  bieed  pt 
breeds. 
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Mr.  Gibbs,  seedsman  to  the  Board,  aUended 
in  the  yard  with  samples  of  a  great  variety  ol 
Grass-seeds;  together  with  the  seeds  of  Manuel 
Wurtzel,  (Cow-beet)  Sueedish  Turnips,  and 
many  varieties  of  White,  Red,  and  Yellow  Tur- 
nips, &c.  &c.  with  specimens  of  the  roots.- 

Messrs.  Lees  and  Co.  shewed  a  very  ingenious 
Drill  for  sowinp;  I'ease,  Beans,  and  Turnips,  on 
fiat  work,  at  eighteen  inch  intervals  ;  also  one 
of  General  Beatson's  Scarifiers,  and  a  Turnip- 
cutter.  Mr.  Wedlake  showed  his  Ploughs,  and 
a  portable  Chaft'-cutter.  Mr.  Plenty  attended 
with  a  Plough  ;  and  Mr.  Fisher  attended  with 
his  wet-and-dry-weather  Plough. 

Mr.  Large,   ofBroadwell,  Oxon,  exhibited  a 
carcase  of  mutton,  immensely  fat,  weigliing  60 
pounds  per  quarter  ;   it  was  remarkaoly  wide, 
and  thick  on  the  back.     C.  T.  Tower,  Esq.  sent 
with  his  excellent  show  of  Pigs,  a  Carcase  ot 
bis   Essex  breed,   crossed  with  the  Neapolitan 
Boar,   for  the  purpose    of  showing  that  their 
dark  lead  colour  alive,  is  not  imparted  even  to 
the   skin  when   slaughtered  ;  the  skin  of  this 
pig,  being  dressed  with  a  scald,  was  as  white  as 
tiiat  of  ordinary  sv.-ine   hogs.     Mr.   Tower  ex- 
hibited a  Sov/  of  this  cross,  which  had  bred  three 
farrows  in  the  year,  but  now  fat,  together  with 
specimens  of  her  progeny  ;  the  oldest  were  three 
bacon  hogs,  the   carcase  just  mentioned  being 
one,   and  the   other  two  alive  ;   they  weighed 
from  40  to  45  stones  ;  the  largest  being  4  ieet  2 
inches  long,  and  6  feet  4  inches  girth. 
SHOW. 
In  arranging    an  exhibition,    novel   to    the 
Board,   and   especially  so   to  their   responsible 
officers,  it  might  be  expected  that  some  minutiK 
of  detail    would  be  omitted  ;  in   consequence 
there  were  no  labels  affixed  to  the  pens  of  Sneep 
and  Swine,  &c.  excepting  only  those  which  de- 
noted the   awards    uf  the   premiums,   we   can 
therefore  only  give  a   list  of  these,  and  leave 
the  others  with  our  general  approbation  of  the 
merits  of  the  Stock  shown,  but  without  detail- 
ing the  scanty  inform;ition  which  we  were  able 
to  collect  from  personal   inquiry,   and  which 
would  be   liable  to  mistake,  or  give  oftenee  by 
unintentional  omission. 

BULLS.— Premiums. 
To  W.  B.  Thomas,  Esq.  for  his  Short-horned 
Bull,  called  Charles  the  Second,  of  the  Improv- 
ed Durham  Breed,  30/.  This  bull  was  im- 
mensely fat,  and  very  large,  weighed  1  ion  2^ 
cwt. 

To  Lady  Ongley,  for  her  Alderney  do.  301. — 
No  competition. 

The  judges  also  recommend  that  an  honorary 
premium  of  30/.  be  given  to  John  Hutchin- 
son, Esq.  of  Stockton,  for  his  one  year  and  four 
months  old  Bull,  called  Sir  Leolim. 
COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
To  John  Wetherell,  Esq.  for  his  incalved 
Durham  Cow,  20/ 

To  Rich.  Griffin,  Esq.  for  his  fat  LooEr-horned 
Cow,  20/. 

FAT  STEERS. 

To  Sir  John  S.  Sebright,  for  his  fat  Durham 
Steer,  So/. 

To  Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Westington,  near 
Bromy.ird,  a  Hereford  do.  '20/. 

To  Mr.  Willan,  a  Short-horned  do.  15/. 


STALLION  HORSES. 
To  Mr.  Hazell  for  hisChesnut  Draught  Stal- 
lion, 30/. 

SHEEP RAMS. 

To   Mr.  Faulkner,  for  his  2years  old  Long- 
wooled  Ram,  15/. 

To  Sir  Thos.  Dyke,  for  his  Smith-down  Rams, 
!5/. 
To  John  Fane,  Esq.  his  Merino  Ram,  15/. 

EWES. 
To  J.  n.   Nichols,   Esq.  for  his  pen  of  faf 
Long-wooUed  Ewes,  10/. 

To  Mr.  Stephen  Grantham,  for  his  pen  of 
Short-woolled  Ewes,  10/. 

To  i'hos.  Henry,  Esq.  for  his  pen  of  Merino 
Ewes,  10/. 

PIGS.— BOARS. 
To   C.  C.  Western,   Esq.  C.  T.  Tower,  Mr 
D.miel  Brown,  William   Hayward,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Chambers,    and  Mr,   Stephen    Gratham',  cacl 
10/. 

SOWS. 
C.  T.    Tower,  Esq.  Mr.  II.C.    WHiite,  Mr. 
W'illiam    Hayward,    Henry  Hayward,  Mr.  W. 
Warrol,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Chambers,  each  10/. 


extended  to  breeding  stock  ;  adding,  that  a  ve- 
ry agreeable  part  of  his  duty  v.'as  now  to  be  per- 
formed, namely,  the  distribution  of  the  premi- 
ums which  had  been  awarded  by  the  judges  oa 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Samuel  Hennel  having 
placed  several  trays  on  a  centre  table,  covered 
th  articles  of  silver  plate,  his  liordship  con- 
cluded with  requesting  Mr.  George  Webb  Hall, 
[t!ie  Secretary)  to  read  the  adjudications, 
Ahich,  ill  substance,  have  been  noticed  already. 
The  noble  chairman,  then,  with  much  kindness, 
tnd  afl'ability,  addressed  the  several  successful 
canditiates,  and  handed  to  (hem,  personally,  pie- 
ces of  plate,  according  to  their  respective  pre- 
miums. 

During  this  agreeable  ceremony,  the  unanim- 
ity of  the  company  was  for  a  moment  interrupt- 
ed by  a  circumstance  which  requires  some  re- 
trospective explanation.  It  appeared  to  have 
been  the  general  expectation  that  ttie  Show  was 
ixclu lively  for  the  encuuragemeot  of  breeding 
alock — and  upon  entering  the  Yard  on  Tuesday 
.norning,  the  exhibitors  found  that  premiums 
had  been  awarded  in  several  instances,  to  fat 
s;ock  in  preference,  which  they  conceived  to  be 
a  deviation  from  the  original  principle,  and  the 
occasion  of  disappointment,  numerically,  to 
l\mr  candidates  exhibiting  Bulls  and  Cows.  The 
second  point  of  complaint  was,  that  only  ohc 
premium  had  been  awarded  for  the  loiig-wool- 
d,  and  one  for  the  short-woolled  Rams,  instead 
of  adiling  others  in  each  sort  for  the  second  and 
third  in  merit ;  which  successive  premiums, 
;;iving  more  chances  for  honorary  distinction, 
lad  induced  some  to  show  who  did  not 
expect  to  be  first.  The  remaining  matter  of 
disappointment  was  founded  on  the  expectation 
that  six  premiums  were  to  be  awarded  (or  Bulls 
— and  these  deviations,  as  they  were  conceived 
to  be,  from  the  rules  and  regulations  published, 
were  supposed  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Judges,  or  to  have  been  introduced  by  them  in 
t!ie  absence  of  full  and  specilic  directions  for 
their  award  as  to  the  objects  intended.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  the  disappointment  of  the 
exhibitors  produced  an  arrangement  to  hand  a 
nieaiorial  or  protest  to  the  Noble  Chairman 
during  the  business  of  the  evening,  explanatory 
ot  the  impression  under  which  their  stock  had 
been  brought  forward,  and  the  disappointment 
that  was  produced. 

I'he  business  of  the  memorial  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dickinson  (who  was  not,  however,  one 
o(  the  memorialists,)  who  rose  and  begged  per- 
-iiissioii  to  make  a  (ew  observations  on  the  re- 
gulations of  the  e.Khibition  ;  this  being  done,  the 
loeinorial  was  handed  to  the  Noble  Chairman, 
and  read  by  the  secretary;  it  stat^'l 'i  sub- 
stance, what  we  have  sketched  above. 

Mr.  Tower  rose  during  the  reading,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  so  unusual  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing ;  hut  the  Noble  Chairman  directed  that  the 
business  should  now  be  fully  heard,  intiinating, 
however,  that  if  he  had  fully  understood  the 
nature  of  the  document,  he  should  have  felt  it 
his  duty  to  have  suppressed  it.  The  reading 
being  finished  accordingly,  Mr.  Tower  rose 
again,  and  strongly  deprecated  the  proceeding  ; 
observing,  that  such  a  course  was  not  only  dis- 
respectful, but  wholly  unprecedented  in  any  so- 
ciety of  that  kind.     He  spoke   to   the  several 


THE  DL\^JVER. 

On   Tuesday  at  Five  o'clock,  a   company  of 

about  fifty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner  at  tlie 

Freemason's    Tavern,    in    Great  Queen-street, 

the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  (Presi 

dent)  in  the  chair.     After  the  cloth  was  drawn, 

the  Noble  Chairman  gave,  "The  King." — I'he 

Royal  Family."—"  Agriculture,"  in  a  bumper. 

The    health  of  the   President  of  the  Board  of 

Agriculture  was  then  proposed,  and  drank  with 

great  applause.     The  Noble  Chairnian  rose  and 

returned  thanks,  expressing  his  ardent  wishes 

for  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  modestly 

lamenting  his  own  deficiency  of  knowledge  in 

its  practical  pursuits;   but  in  his  estimation  of 

its  value  and  importance,  and  his  good  wishe< 

for  its  welfare,  he  yielded  to  none,  and  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  promote  its  success  in  every  way, 

should  not  be  wanting.     The  Noble  Chairman 

then    expressed    his   thanks  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
ents,  uho   had  been   appointed  for  the  occa- 
sion, namely,  the  Rev.  Gen.  Jenys.  John  Farn-, 

Davies  Gilbert,  and  Charles  Dunconibe,  P>sqrs. 

and  gave   their  healths.     The    Reverend  Geo. 

Jenys  apologr/.ed  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fane, 

and   Mr.   Duncombe,  and    returned  thanks  Co: 

the   honor  done   them.     He  said  a  few  word: 

relating  to   the  distresses  of  agriculturists,  and 

hoped    that   patience   and  perseverance   would 

restore  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  all  class- 
es. 

The    Noble   Chairman    next    propo'^ed    the 

health  of  the  late  President  of  the  f5oard  of  Ag- 
riculture, "The  Earl  of  Hardwicke."  His 
Lordship  observed  with  sincere  regret,  that  ill 
health  was  the  cause  of  the  Noble  Karl's  ab- 
sence, whose  character  he  (the  Noble  Chair- 
uan)  very  justly  eulogized  as  an  enlightened 
and  zealous  promoter  of  agricul'ural  improve- 
ments. The  toast  was  drank  with  great  ap- 
plause. 

The  Noble  Chairman  then  rose,  and  address- 
ed the  company  in  a  few  words,  on  the  object 
of  thsir  meeting,  and  the  good  consequences 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  patronage  thus  points  of  complaint,  and  oaserved,  tiiat  it  was 
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manilestlj  impossible  to  embrace  and  liarmon- 
ize  ail  opinions  in  the  awards  given  ;  tliat  judg- 
es might  be  in  some  points  mistaken  ;  but  tb.i( 
acting  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  unim- 
peached  integrity,  their  award  n)nst  be  ever 
held  sacred,  without  which,  no  societies  of  that 
sort  could  exist,  nor  would  any  gcntieouin  be 
found  to  exercise  so  unthankful  an  oflice.  lles- 
pecling  the  Bulls,  Mr.  Tower  observed,  that 
it  could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected  that 
six  premiums  sliould  be  distributed  among  ani- 
mals of  one  breed  ;  and  as  to  any  imputation  on 
Rams  exhibited,  as  not  receivin:^  premiunis  in 
succession,  if  was  merely  imaginary.  Mr.  Tovv- 
er  spoke  at  considerable  leni;th,  and  defeiuio 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Judges  from 
ail  imputation  of  b'ame. 

Mr.  Curwen  then  rose  to  deliver  his  impre 
sion  on  the  whole  circumstance,  botii  as  he  had 
observed  it  in  the  fihoH,  and  had  heard  it  then 
argued.  He  observed,  lirst,  that  it  certainly 
could  not  be  the  intentum  to  give  six  premi- 
ums to  Bulls  of  one  sort,  and  therelore,  it 
appeared  to  bim,  that  as  there  was  no  connexion 
in  other  breeds,  the  Judges  had  turned  their 
attention  to  reward  otiier  points  ol  merit,  that 
is,  in  the  steers  ;  but  here  he  must  confess  that 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  give 
premiums  to  all  the  Steers,  any  more  than  to 
all  the  Bulls;  also,  in  the  latter,  he  thought  it 
an  error  to  have  awarded  the  premium  to  a 
liull  which  was  entirely  too  (at  to  serve.  The 
premiums,  however,  in  this  were  right  in  point 
of  principle,  for  they  were  awarded  to  two 
Bulls  of  tlilierent  breeds.  The  next  complaint 
was  of  the  same  nature.  Two  premiums  had 
been  given  to  Cows,  and  one  of  them  to  a  fat 
Cow,  which  was  a  long-horned  animal ;  but  ail 
the  rest  were  Durhams.  It  appeared  to  hiin 
that  the  Judges  had  been  drawn  away  by  a;ten- 
tion  to  fat  rather  than  due  regard  to  symmetry, 
which  iatter  was  the  sort  of  merit  to  be  appre- 
ciated in  breeding  animals.  He  begged  not  to 
be  understood  as  casting  any  stigma  on  the 
Judges,  but  as  merely  expressing  his  opinion  on 
the  points  to  be  had  in  view,  and  as  explaining 
his  notion  of  the  disappointment  that  had  been 
expressed.  He  thought  the  paper  went  too  far, 
but  that  prob;ibly  a  little  more  care  in  the  rules 
and  stipulations  would  wholly  prevent  any  fu- 
ture misapprehension.  On  the  whole,  he  trust- 
ed tliat  the  occurrence  would  not  discompose 
the  harmony  of  the  companx',  and  concluded  by 
recommending  to  the  genllemen  to  withdraw 
the  protest,  and  to  spend  the  evening  together 
witii  cordiality  and  friendship.  Mr.  Curwen's 
observations  were  beard  with  much  deference 
and  satisfaction,  and  had  the  eSect  of  staying 
all  lurther  discussion. 

The  Noble  Chairman  rose,  and  with  great 
suavity  ami  politeness  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  Mr.  Curwen's  concluding  sentimenr — 
observing  that  the  paper  ought  not  surely  to 
have  been  produced  tliere.  I'he  Juil^es  had 
read  and  considered  tlieir  instructions,  and  had 
deciued  according  to  the  best  of  theirjudge- 
meut  J  to  that  decision  they  were  all  bound  to 
submit.  The  Noble  Chairman  added,  that  ii 
the  rules  had  not  been  sufticieutly  explicit,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  that  with  a  little  more  care 
in  future  they  might  be  rendered  so.  tiis 
Lordship's  kind  and  conciliatory  manner  was 


greeted  with  very  great  applause,  and  every 
I  u:Tled  feeling  was  subdued  in  a  moment.  His 
liordship  then  gave,  "  The  Judges  of  the  Show, 
.1.  J.  Nichols,  F,  l>awley,  and  W.  Stickiiey, 
lisquires." 

Mr.  Nichols  said  a  few  words,  in  tiie  absence 
of  the  other  Judges,  as  to  the  awards  :  he  ad- 
mitted that  they  might  have  been  led  into  an 
error  in  respect  to  the  fat  stock,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  pay  the  highest  deference  to  tiie  opin^ 
ion  of  Mr.  Curwen,  vvliose  liberal  and  catidii: 
view  of  the  subject  hail  so  happily  restored  the 
larmony  of  the  evening,  concluding  witli  re- 
lurnmg  thanks  for  the  honor  done  him,  and  oh 
serving  that  the  Judges  had  but  one  motive 
itnd  that  was  justice  to  every  competitor. 

The  Noble  Chairman  then  proceeded  with 
the  premiums,  in  delivering  which,  suitable  re 
.narks  were  made,  and  the  successlul  candi 
dates  were  encouraged  with  appropriate  com 
pliments.  Mr.  Thomas,  on  receiving  his  pre- 
■iiium,  returned  thanks  in  a  short  speech  to  the 
V  tiair,  in  which  he  remarked,  that  in  the  course 
of  bis  whole  experience  and  observation,  he 
found  the  shori-horiis  were  excellent  in  two 
points,  and  these  tv.o  he  believed  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance;  namely,  in  the  males, 
early  maturity  ;  and  in  the  females,  deep  ?ni/fc- 
ers' /  short-horned  cous  in  milk,  earned  less 
meat  tlian  some  others,  but  when  put  to  feed 
ttiey  toLik  on  beef  with  great  facility. 

Mr.  Walker,  in  receiving  the  premium  for 
his  Heretord  tJx,  returned  his  thanks  to  his 
Liordsiiip,  and  prono:nced  his  firm  conviction 
that  rierefords  would /<'«/  and  miik  with  any 
ored  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Noble  Chairman  interspersed  the  busi- 
ness of  delivering  the  premiums  with  toasts,  as 
well  to  promote  conviviality  as  to  pay  suitable 
respect  to  absent  characters-  The  health  of 
"  Sir  John  Sebright'"  was  give"?  and  drank  with 
great  applause. 

Having  finished  the  delivery  of  f'e  premi- 
ums, the  Noble  Chairman  gave  the  health  of 
"  Lady  Ongley,  and  the  other  successful  candi- 
dates." 

Mr.  Tower  begged  to  propose  the  healths  of 
two  distinguished  friends  of  agriculture,  to 
whom  the  country  was  very  much  indebted, 
and  he  himself  particularly  bound  in  gratitude 
for  his  share  of  the  honor  obtained  in  that  exhi- 
bition. The  fact  was,  that  the  whole  merit 
which  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to  claim  in  the 
pigs  he  had  shown,  was  owing  to  Mr.  Coke  and 
Mr.  Western;  from  the  former  he  received  the 
Neapolitan  boar,  and  from  the  latter  he  had  the 
Essex  sow  which  had  produced  his  stock.  Mr. 
1  ower  concluded  with  proposing  the  health  of 
"  Ml.  Coke  and  Mr.  Western,"  which  was 
drank  with  great  applause. 

Mr,  rhumpson  begged  permission  to  propose 
a  tOdSt ;  and  in  terms  of  appropriate  thanks  and 
expressions  of  suitable  encomium  and  gratitude 
for  his  great  exertions  and  unwearied  perse- 
verance, proposed  the  health  of  "  Mr.  (Jeorge 
VVeOb  Hall,"  which  was  received  with  the  warm 
ipplause  of  all  present.  Mr.  Hall  returned 
thanks. 

Mr.  Nichols  addressed  the  company  shortly 
on  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  cultiva- 
tors, and  very  happily  added  to  the  foregoing 
toast,  "  The  enlightened  Tenantry  of  the  King- 


.ioin,  anvl  may  they  be  remunerated  for  liieir 
exertions." 

Mr.  Tower  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  speech 
')f  considerable  length,  observing,  that  Sir  John 
might  lie  considered  the  flitlier  of  t!ie  Board  of 
Agriculture,  for  it  wis  to  his  exertions  that  its 
establishment  was  first  owing  :  but  he  feared 
that  while  they  were  celebrating  the  Iiirth,  they 
.luistalso  ring  the  knell  of  tint  institution,  as 
there  was  but  too  mucli  reason  to  believe  that 
the  usual  allowance  for  its  support  would  not 
oe  continued.  He  had  hoped  on  that  occasion 
to  see  a  considerable  number  of  its  noble  and 
respectihie  members  present,  and  that  the 
•society  and  its  functions  should  not  die,  as  it 
were,  strangled  for  want  of  the  animatins 
stream  of  life  which  had  hitherto  run  in  its 
veins  ;  that  stream  might  be  supplied  from  oth- 
er sources,  and  as  the  Smithfield  Society,  as 
the  Merino  Suciety  were  upheld,  so  that  might 
be  supported  independently  of  all  reliance  on 
the  public  purse.  Mr.  I'ower  spoke  on  this 
subject  with  considerable  force  and  effect,  and 
added  many  other  observations  which  our  want 
of  room  obliges  us  to  omit. 

Mr.  Tower  in  his  speech  having  mentioned 
iomething  of  the  apparent  contest  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  agriculturists  and 
luanul'actur-ers,  the  Noble  Chairman  rose  and  ad- 
verted shortly  to  that  subject,  observing  that 
the  interests  of  both  were  very  much  mixed, 
and  nearly  the  same  ;  he  thought  that  we  mi^ht 
descry  the  dawnings  of  a  more  cordial  spirit, 
and  experience  and  reiiection  must  brino-  on  a 
clear  conviction  of  their  mutual  dependence.—. 
He  therefore  would  propose  this  sentiment— 
"The  Union  of  Agriculture  and  Manufac- 
tures," which  was  greeted  with  lively  applause. 

The  Noble  Chairman  then  regretted  that  he 
could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  continuing  lon<>-er 
with  the  company  ;  but  before  he  took  his  leave 
he  observed,  that  as  to  the  future  existence  of 
the  Board,  he  Would  give  no  opinion.  "  With- 
out doubt  (^said  his  Lordship)  there  are  calls  for 
economy  in  all  practical  shapes  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  do  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  again  another  year,  and  under  auspi- 
cious circumstances."  His  Lordship  then  re- 
tired amidst  the  cheers  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Tower    being  called  to  the  Chair,  his 

Lordship's  health  was  a  second  time  drank 

Many  otiier  toasts  and  sentiments  were  likewise 
drank,  andjthe  evening  was  concluded  in  harmo- 
ny and  good  humor. 

From  the  Southern  Patriot,  of  Sept.  1st,  1820. 

Mr,  LdiTOB, 

It  is  but  seldom  we  have  an  article  rela- 
tive to  Agriculture  in  our  gazettes;  and,  if  it 
should  meet  with  your  approbation,  I  believe 
't  would  gratify  many  of  your  readers,  were 
you,  occasionally,  to  devote  a  small  corner  of 
your  useful  |.aper  to  this  suhject  We  continue 
to  lollow  the  J'asliions  of  Europeans,  from  the 
foi  m  of  the  hat  to  that  of  the  shoe  ;  and  1  wish 
I  could  add  in  the  care  and  attention  they  de- 
vote to  every  thing  connected  with  the  culti- 
vaiiun  of  the  soil.  A  principal  cause  of  the 
perlection  to  which  Agriculture  has  arrived  in 
hngiand,  is,  no  doubt,  that  emulation  which  has 
Deen  produced  among  farmers,  by  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  premiums,  ofl'ered  bj  the  numerous  ag- 
ricultural societies  ;  and,  the  publication  of  t!ic 
errors  of  one  farmer,  has  enabled  another  to 
avoid  the  same.  The  knowledge  of  a  few  well 
conducted  experiments,  shewing  the  advantajjes 
to  be  derived  from  deep  plnn^Jdng,  the  enclosiii<; 
si/ntem,  and  a  proper  attention  to  mnnuruii^; 
would  produce  more  practical  benefit  to  the 
majority  of  farmers,  than  the  pnblication  of 
books  on  those  subjects. 

With  the  wish  to  contribute  my  mite,  I  add 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  cultivation  of  oats,  in 
the  way  thi*v  are  generally  managed  in  the  low 
country,  as  far  as  niy  observations  extend. — 
jVInst  planters,  without  breaking  up  the  land, 
plant  in  trenches,  from  ]2  to  18  inches  apart, 
with  the /(oe,  and  then  leave  them  witiiout  an) 
cultivation  after  planting.  For  the  last  two 
years  I  have  carefully  ploughed  and  hoed  my 
oats,  and  the  crops  have  been  niore  than  twict 
as  much  as  I  formerly  made  without  the  allei 
culture  ;  and  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  two 
acres,  well  cultivated,  will  produce  more  than 
three  acres,  in  common  seasons;  and  i;i  dry 
seasons,  a  greater  proportion,  as  every  farmer 
must  be  sensible  of  the  effects  of  a  good 
ploughing,  or  hoeing,  to  the  crop  in  a  time  oi 
druxight.  It  has  been  justly  reiiiurked  by  a 
practical  farmer,  that  a  complete  stirring  ol 
the  earth  between  plants,  is  equal  to  a  shower 
of  rain. 

The  cultivation  of  oats  produces  a  heavier 
grain,  and  the  straw  is  more  valuable  from  not 
Jireing  as  soon,  as  when  left  without  the  after 
culture.  The  field,  as  a  pasture  alone,  woulii, 
by  the  increase  in  the  growth,  of  Crab  Grass 
and  Crow  Foot,  more  than  compensate  for  the 
wo;k  bestowed  upon  the  Oats.  1  prefer  break 
ing  up  the  land  well  in  JVovember.  and  planting; 
the  first  week  in  January,  in  drills:  made  wild 
the  plough,  in  light  lands  at  two  feet  asumJer, 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  giving  two 
ploughings,  and  when  the  oats  aveJ'uUy  m  ears. 
a  good  hoeing  of  the  alleys  ;  and  diavving  oi 
the  earth  among  the  roots. 

A  COTTON   PLANTER. 
— ^^^^OlH — i 

THE  UhlMi  SEED 

YIELDS  A   GOOD  SwEET  OlL,  AND  19  AN  EXCEL- 
LENT  Food. 
Extract  of  a  letter  frnm.  General  Calvin  Jones, 
to  the  Editor. 

Raleiuh,  June  27.  1821. 
Dear  Sir, — I  duly  received  the  Bene  Seed 
you  so  obligingly  sent  me,  and  for  which  you 
have  my  thanks.  The  plant  lias  long  been  cul 
tivated  by  the  negroes,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
this  state,  and  the  seed  is  used  by  tluni  a^ 
food.  Mixed  in  due  proportion  with  their  ho- 
miny, it  heightens  its  relish,  and  adds  to  its 
nutriment — and  among  negroes  who  get  little 
flesh  meat,  it  is  a  valuable  article.  1  liavi. 
been  acquainted  with  it  fifteen  years  or  more, 
and  was  always  told  by  the  planters,  that  it  wa 
originally  brought  to  this  country  from  Africa, 
by  the  negroes.  Several  years  ago,  I  took  soon 
pains  to  extend  its  cultivation,  and  to  procure 
the  extraction  of  the  oil;  and  had  several  com- 
munications on  the  suhjict  with  John  F.  Smith 
esq.  of  Newbern,  aud  James  Meliane,  esq.  o( 
Orange,  two  very  public  spirited  citizens,  who 


had  manufactories  of  linseed  and  castor  oi'. 
riiey  madi^  considerable  quantities  of  Bene  Oil. 
I'he  lion.  William  Gaston  told  me,  in  conver- 
sation, tliat  he  was  particularly  fond  of  the  oil 
with  sallad,  and  with  fish  ;  that  Mr.  Smith  ha^ 
presented  him  ivilh  a  flask  of  Bene  Oil,  of  hi> 
own  manufacture— and  tliat  it  was,  for  ani 
tabic  purpose,  superior  to  any  be  had  ever  be- 
fore used.  Mr.  Thomas  Kinond,  a  very  n- 
spcctable  clock  and  watch  maker  of  this  city, 
told  me,  that  he  had  used  it  in  oiling  his 
time-pieces,  and  found  it  excellent;  and,  in 
a  peculiar  manner  preserving  its  fluiditv  in  cold 
weather — 3  quality  of  great  value  in  its  appli- 
cation to  machinery  of  delicacy,  and  requiring 
uniforiiiitj'  of  movement.  I  could  ;.dd  much 
other  testimony  in  favour  of  the  oil,  but  1  give 
iiames  that  are  known,  and  persons  who  are 
qualified   to  judge. 

i  am  much,  and  very  respectfully,  your's, 
CALVIN  "jOiN'ES. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq, 


THE    EDITOfl 


Sii — I  ask  the  favour  o!  }ou  to  preserve  in  thi 
.Vmtncan  Farmtr,  the  foUowiiicj 

MEMOi'lAL 

CONVENTIO.N  OF  DELEG  \TES 

Representing    the    Merchants   and  oilie:  s  inlet  esttd  in 

Commerce,  .iisembkd  at  Philadelphia, 
TO  THE  CUNGliEbii  OF  THE  UNllEl)  STATES 

Al. hough  iiiuch  has  already  bt-en  addressed  to 
your  Honourable  Body  on  the  subj.ct  of  the  new 
taiitr  i  yet,  unless  it  could  be  said  to  be  entirely  ex- 
hausied,  its  pre-emirn.nt  importance  may  well  claiiT] 
still  lUither  attention  from  all  who  are  interested  , 
and  may  be  allowed  to  consliiute  a  valid  excuse  tor 
those  who  venture  once  niore  to  app'.ar  before  you  in 
ihe  character  ot  petitioners  against  its  adopt. on 

Among-  the  great  diver^-ity  ot  subjects  which,  fioDi 
'  ime  to  tune,  have  occupied  our  national  legislature, 
not  oHf,  it  is  believed,  within  the  vvhole  scope  ot  their 
proceedings,  has  ever  been  ngitated,  which  involves  a 
gicater  variety  of  inleresls— fiscal,  moral,  and  polili- 
eal  ;  which  Strikes  more  deeply  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  true  and  enlightened  policy;  and  winch 
according  as  it  shall  be  ultimately  settled,  will  be 
productive  of  more  lasting,  more  beneficial,  or  more 
pernicious  consequences.  In  short,  this  nation 
through  its  highest  public  functionaries,  is  called  upoi. 
to  determine,  whether  we  will  plunge  still  deeper 
into  all  those  measures  of  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions upon  trade,  of  duties,  premiums,  and  bounties  ; 
ol  stimulants  to  rear  exclusive  interests  at  the  nation- 
al expense  ;  which  have  contributed  more  than  any 
other  causes  to  bring  the  greatest  commercial  and 
manufacturing  empire  that  the  world  ever  saw,  to  the 
very  verge  of  destruction  ;— or  by  taking  warning  in 
time  and  pursuing  a  ditierent  course,  achieve  for  our- 
selves a  far  higher  degree  of  national  prosperity,  than 
anv  people,  of  whom  there  is  any  record,  have  ever 
before  attained.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  are  too 
much  inclined  to  magnify  beyond  their  just  diinen 
sions  the  various  objects  involved  in  this  enquiry  ;— 
still  less  let  it  be  said,  that  the  injuries  or  beneiits 
wUichmust  necessarily  result  fi-oni  the  adoption,  or 
the  rejection  of  tlie  proposed  tariff,  will  not  be  fully 
.qual  in  process  of  time,  to  any  thing  which  we  liav'e 
ventured  to  imagine-  U  the  observation  of  Or.  Smith 
has  lieen  thought  just,  that  heavy  taxes  upon  necessa- 
ries bLCome  '•  a  curse  iqual  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  heavens  1"  let  it  not  be 
ihuugiit  extravagant  in  us  to  assert,  that  ttie  addi- 
iioiial  duties  required  of  jou,  operating  continually, 
upon  almost  all  the  purchases  of  every  member  in 
Uie  community,   althongk   a  small  aud  insignificaniJ 


sum,  ci.ii.parativ  ly  speaking,  in  each  individual  pur- 
chase,  would  amount  in  a  few  years  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  millions,  almost  entirely  to  alter  the  ex- 
isting relations  of  society,  by  forcing  capital  out  of 
'hose  channels  in  which  it  is  naturally  inclined  to 
tlow,  and  alluring  it  into  others,  where,  but  for  this 
egislative  process,  it  never  perhaps  would  have  gone. 
iJan  this  be  consonant  either  to  policy  or  justice  ? 
Jan  such  a  power  be  found  either  in  the  con- 
stitutions or  codes  of  any  free  government  upon 
e:.i-tli,  as  would  authorise  the  legislature  of  such 
,;iiVirnment  to  say  to  any  of  the  great  classes 
into  wliah  society  naturUly  divides  itself ;—"  thu» 
iar  slialt  thou  go  and  no  tarther"  in  thy  fair  and 
honest  endeavours  to  better  thy  condition.  Aud  yet, 
in  what  does  such  a  power  differ  in  effect,  from 
that,  by  the  operation  of  which,  any  one  of  these 
classes  may  be  fostered,  cherished,  and  elevated  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest,  until  the  others  who  are 
forced  into  this  most  unnatural  st.nte,  are  so  ground 
down,  as  to  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  trade  profes- 
lon.or  calling  of  their  choice.' Once  admit  that  Gongres 
miy  use  the  power  of  taxing  in.ports  ad  libitum,  for 
any  othc-  pwpote  but  that  of  Tevenne,  and  you  give 
them  in  r.  ality,  the  power  to  say  to  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States,  you  must  devote  yourselves  to 
agriculture,  con.merce,  or  manufactures,— not  as  i,oji 
may  happen  to  be  inclined,  but  according  to  our 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  Let  it  never  be  forgot- 
ten,  that  the  question  now  about  to  be  determined,  is 
not  so  much,  -what  may  be  benejcial  to  manufacturea, 
as  whether  Government  has  a  right  to  benefit  these, 
to  the  manifest  injury  both  of  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  classes  '  whpther  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision against  taxing  exports  can  be  rendered  in  a 
g;reat  measure  nugatory,  by  diminishing  at  pleasure 
the  value  of  our  exportable  commodities,  tlirough  the 
instrumentality  of  a  lax  upon  imports  ?  And  finally, 
whether  the  direction  and  employment  of  individual 
capital  are  matters  to  be  regulated  and  controlled  by 
individual  choice,  or  by  the  will  of  the  national  le- 
gislature  .' 

If  it  be  asked,  who  are  the  rightful  judges  in  regard 
to  the  expediency  and  justice  of  the  "proposed  tariff, 
it  IS  surely  fair  to  answer,  that  the  pavers,  who  con- 
stitute a  very  large  majority  of  the  whole  nation,  are 
certainly  more  competent  to  decide,  than  the  expec- 
tant receivers,  when  the  only  inquiry  is,  how  much  of 
the  money  of  tlie  former  shall  be  paid  to  the  latter 
and  to  what  extent  it  shall  be  taken,  not  only  without 
their  consent,  but  in  opposition  both  to  their  entrea- 
Mes  and  remonstrances.  This  is  the  plain,  unvarnish- 
:d  state  of  the  case  ;  and  let  sophists  and  casuists 
di.'>guise  it  as  they  may  ;  still  whenever  it  is  contem. 
plated,  unadj>rned  by  the  embellishments  of  geogra- 
phicui  parties,  and  divested  of  the  ex:iggerations  of 
exclusive  interests,  it  will  be  seen,  as  a  case,  where 
on  tlie  one  hand,  a  certain  portion  only  of  manufac- 
turers, (for  very  many  of  them  are  opposed  ti  it)  are 
importuning-  the  government  to  compel  .ill  the  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  classes  to  buy  their  manu- 
factures, at  enhanced  prices,  or  to  go  without,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand  the  son.«  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture, almost  to  a  man,  are  begging  that  they  may  not 
be  exposed  to  any  such  exaction.  It  is  not  a  boon 
or  treasure,  already  in  possession  of  the  government 
lor  tliat  would  be  a  mere  contest  of  cupiditv,  where- 
in both  would  be  alike  selfish  and  culpable  ;"  but  it  is 
a  plain  undisguised  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  man- 
ufacturers, either  to  coax  or  alarm  our  rulers  into  the 
ruinous  pr.yect  of  coercing  the  farmers,  planters,  ar- 
tisans and  merchants  into  giving  a  much  larger  por- 
tion  ot  their  substance,  than  they  at  present  do,  to 
these  m.inuljclurers  ;  whilst  on  the  part  of  agricul- 
ture and  ciimnierce  it  is  an  arduous  struggle  to  hold 
last  only,  what  is  already  ilieirs,  and  not  to  be  forced 
to  pai-L  with  It  contrarj  to.their  inclinations.  Are  we, 
therefore,  enemies  to  the  manufacturers?  Are  we 
consequently  (as  has  often  been  said)  selfish,  unna- 
tural, anil  social,  grovelling  and  ignorant  ;  alike  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  humanity,  and  to  the-  calls  of  patriot- 
isni  >  God  forbid.  But  if  we  hare  incurred  ihese 
degracling  censures,  simply  for  praying  that  youp 
[honourable  body  will  not  put  it  in  tlic  power  of  the 
manufiicturers  to  make  ua  pay  higher  for  all  whick  we 
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mu-     .u-c^s».irily  pjicluse  of   them  th  m   we   do  at 
prcstnt,  we  must  still  submit  to  be  denounced. 

But,  lest  the  mere  pecuniary  loss  in  our  purchases 
alone,  which  we  should  incur  from  the  proposed  ad- 
dition to  the  duties  upon  f'oreig'n  commodities,  should 
be  considered  the  principal  cause  of  our  solicitude, 
Mfc  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  few  other  considerations 
of  far  deeper  interest,  and  of  still  more  comprehen- 
sive character,  that  appear  to  forbid  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  measure- 

If  it  be  a  fixed  principle  that  we  are  to  rely  for  our 
revenue  chiefly  upon  a  sjstem  of  duties  upon  imports, 
can  any  tbing'be  more  obviously  necessary  and  proper 
than  tliat  such  system  should  be  both  uniform  and 
permanent  ?  Can  a  single  instance  be  cited  from  tlie 
annals  of  any  nation  upon  earth  where  an  augmenta- 
tion of  duties  already  high,  has  been  found  also  to 
augment  the  national  income  ?  On  the  contrary,  are 
there  not  many  to  be  found,  wherein  a  dimunilion  of 
duty  has  been  immediately  followed  by  an  increase  of 
revenue  ?  We  beg  leave  to  quote  only  a  few  ;  and  we 
will  take  them  from  the  history  of  that  country  whose 
commercial  regulations  and  restrictions  some  of  our 
political  economists  have  so  earnestly  importuned  you 
to  imitate. 

Previous  to  lT4i  the  East  India  Company's 
sales  of  teas  amounted  to  no  more  than  about 
600,000  pounds  weight  annually,  producing  a  re- 
venue of  about  140,000/.  In  the  early  part  of  1745, 
an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  tea  duties  were 
greatly  reduced,  and  in  1746,  the  sales  amount- 
ed to  nearly  (tfo  millions  of  pounds  weight,  and  the 
revenue  to  2iS,tj00(.  But  this  unanswerable  de- 
monstration of  the  (Superior  advantages  resulting  to 
tile  revenue  itself  from  low  duties,  was  unable  to  re- 
strain the  rapaeity  of  the  treasury.  In  1748  the  du- 
ties were  again  increased  ;  and  fluctuated  between 
that  epoch  and  1781  from  64  to  ll'Jper  cent.  In  the 
ast  mentioned  year,  however,  the  government  having 
in  vain  tried  every  other  means  to  prevent  the  smug 
gling  and  adulteration  of  tea,  reduced  the  duty  from 
119  to  12i  per  cent ;  and  the  revenue,  instead  of  fall- 
ing off  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten,  owing  to  the 
increased  consumption,  only  declined  in  the  propor. 
tion  of  one  to  three.  In  1787  the  duty  on  wine  and 
spirits  was  lowered  to  SO  per  cent,  but  the  revenue 
notwithstanding  was  con»iderably  augmented.  The 
average  annual  produce  of  the  tax  on  coflee,  for  the 
three  years  previous  to  1808,  amounted  to  166,000/. 
In  the  course  of  that  year  the  duty  was  reduced  from 
two  shillings  to  seven  pence  the  hundred  weight,  and 
the  average  annual  produce  of  the  reduced  duly  for 
the  next  three  years,  instead  of  being  diminished,  rose 
to  195,000/. 

These  few  remarkable  facts  serve  incontestablv  t  ■ 
prove,  more  tiian  « hole  libraries  of  theoretical  na- 
soning^  could  do,  that  the  financier  who  calculates  up- 
tn  raising  revenue  by  duties  upon  imports  must  una- 
voidably be  content  to  make  them  moderate,  or  to 
lose  his  object.  They  also  force  upon  our  minds 
this  iii^portant  question, — whether  the  deficit  which 
occurred  in  our  revenue  last  year,  and  the  still  great- 
er one  which  threatens  us  for  the  present  year,  are 
Itot  both  attributable,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  very  high 
rates  of  many  of  our  existing  duties  ? 

11'  the  design  of  the  proposed  tariff  be  to  furce 
into  being  certain  manufactuies  which  had  no  previous 
existence  here,  or  to  foster,  at  the  national  expense, 
such  as  have  bct-n  found,  alter  sufficient  trial,  inca- 
pable of  being  otherwise  supported,  the  hope  of  reve- 
nue from  this  source  must  be  abandoned  :  for  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  that  the  two  projects  can  be 
eonsummated  together.  If  manufactures  are  to  be 
forced,  the  treasury  coffers  must  remain  empty,  for 
any  thing  that  the  tariff  can  bring  into  them.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  duty  on  imports  is  to  augment 
the  revenue,  the  manufacturing  interest  must  be  con 
tent  to  rely  upon  her  own  energies,  without  calling 
on  government  to  make  crutches  for  her  of  both 
agriculture  and  commerce,  to  support  that  body, 
which,  in  the  mania  of  speculation,  has  bef  n  dieted 
and  swelled  into  an  unnatural  growth,  too  unwieldy 
for  her  own  natural  limbs  to  sustain. 

l<et  us  take  another  view  of  the  subject.— If  it  has 


become  a  settled  point  in  our  policy,  that  no  justifi 
ble  means  are  to  be  neglected  to  render  this  nation  a 
great  naval  power,  as  essential  to  the  Union,  as  pro 
tective  of  the  great  and  only  outlet  for  all  the  agri. 
cultural  products  of  the  immense  regions  of  the  west ; 
it  is  well  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  it  possibly  can 
be  effected  by  multiplying  discouragements  to  foreign 
commerce.  Can  our  hardy,  magnanimous,  and  daunt- 
less seamen,  whose  pursuits  have  heretofore  exposed 
them  to  the  perils  of  every  ocean,  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  every  clime,  and  inured  them  to  that  constant 
regimen  and  discipline  so  well  calculated  to  fit  them 
for  all  the  purposes  of  nautical  life,— rati  such  men, 
with  any  advantage  to  our  rising  navy,  be  converted 
into  a  set  of  skulking  profligate  smugglers,  or  of 
sailors  confined  solely  to  the  coasting  trade  ?  Yet," 
that  such  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  either  de 
stroying,  or  much  further  injuring  our  foreign  com 
mercc,  is  a  consummation  which  appears  to  us  as 
unavoidable,  as  that  death  must  follow  the  destruc 
tion  of  all  our  vital  functions.  Commerce  is  to  t!ie 
body  politic  what  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to 
the  body  natural.  To  check  eithei-  materially  is  to 
produce  disease  ;  and  to  augment  such  check  in  any 
great  degree  is  to  destroy  the  healthful  existeacs  of 
both 

Again,— Is  it  possible  tint  we  shall  add  much  ei- 
ther to  the  moral  or  physical  power  of  this  nation  by 
interposing  legislative  aids  to  accelerate  the  natural 
increase  of  that  class  of  citizens  who,  from  the  very 
nature  of  most  of  their  occupations,  must  necessarily 
be  brought  up  in  a  way  which,  to  say  Il.e  least  of  it, 
is  surely  not  the  most  favourable  either  to  health,  to 
morals,  to  bodily,  off  intellectual  vigour  .'  Can  it  be 
n  ithin  the  saope  of  any  rational  anticipation,  that  our 
manufacturers,  one  and  all,  can  ever  be  made  success- 
ful competitors  to  those  of  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
Manchaster,  who,  by  means  of  the  very  system  of 
of  which  some  of  us  are  so  exceedingly  emulous,  are 
forced  to  labour  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  hours  in 
the  twenty-four,  and  to  live  almost  exclusively  on  ve- 
getable diet,  in  order  to  earn  a  miserable  pittance  of 
wages,  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether ?  Can  any  the  most  sanguine  projector,  calcu- 
late on  realizing  any  such  successful  rivalry,  exoept 
at  sn  expense  of  taxation,  of  national  happiness,  and 
legislative  oppression,  such  as  the  citizens  ci'  the  U. 
States  will  never  willingly  incur  .' 
(^To  be  continued. J 

FOR  TItE  AMKHICAN  FARMER. 

TO  KILL  RATS 

More  useful  than  to  drive  them  tt  one's  neighbor. 

Dear  tfiR, 

1  have   read   a  great  deal  about  driving; 
itway  rats  from  barns  and  houses,  but  I  have  (if- 
ten   wondered    to  myself  what  good  that  cou 
do  ?     The  time  chosen  for  tliis  purpose,  is  wheu 
tlie   barn    is  empty  and  tliere    is  no  longer  any 
injurjjfor  them  to  do,  or  any  inducement  for 
them  to  stay,  and  of  course  they  are  willing  to 
go  uhere  they   can  get  better  supplied   wit 
food — but  is  driving  them  away,  any  reduction 
of  their   number  f  if  they  leuve  one  barn  wi 
they  not  go  to  another,  and  return  with  auj_ 
inented   numbers  when  a  new  stock  of  food  ii 
laid  in  for  (hem  ?     The  man  who  drines  away 
a  rat,  although  he  mav  for  a  time,  relievf  iiim 
self  from  an  inconvenience,  it  is  at  the  expense 
ol  his  neighbour  ;  and  whether  he  does  it  with 
"  hound's  tongue,"  or  "  Smilax,"  he  renders  no 
permanent  benefit  ;  but  he  who  kills  a  rat,  de- 
serves as   well  of  his  country,  and  better  too. 
than  "he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
'•  where  only  one  grew  before ;"  and  the  rea- 
son is  obvious,  as    in  the  one  case  a  benefii  i.« 
rendered  to  the  community,    whereas   in    the 
other,  it  is  confined  mostly  to  himself. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  a  plan  for  k~i'lin<£  rats;  it  is 


one  which  has  Kmg  been  a  secret  in  our  faniilj' 
and  was  brought  from  France  by  my  gre^t 
grand  uncle  Nelieniiah  Simpk-,  Esq.  and  wa9 
called  there,  .3  la  Caftuchin,  which,  he  being  a 
great  I'Vench  scholar,  translated  "  Cap-push-in" 
a  term  very  descriptive  of  the  manner,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  to  make  them  push  their 
heads  into  a  cap,  which  com[iletely  blind-folds 
them  while  you  kill  them.  This  was  done  as 
follosvs:  he  selected  a  room  in  a  house,  or  a 
part  of  the  barn,  out  of  which  he  took  every 
thing,  in  order  that  the  rats  might  have  fair 
play,  then  sprinkled  some  Indian  meal,  or  flour 
on  the  floor,  locked  the  door,  and  sufterei  no 
one  to  enter  the  apartment — this  he  did  every 
three  or  four  days  for  about  a  fortnight,  b/ 
which  time  this  place  became  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  rats  in  the  neghhourhood,  and 
it  was  quite  amusing  to  hear  theui  dancing  their 
rigadoons  and  country  dances  about  the  floor  ; 
to  be  sure  they  seemed  to  be  in  high  glee — hut 
all  at  once,  he  stopped  their  supply  of  provi- 
sions which  seemed  to  stop  their  sport ;  and 
from  "c/iasses"  and  "■ballancez,"  they  got  to  fisti- 
cufs  about  the  crumbs.  When  he  discovered  that 
they  iiad  consumed  all  their  supply,  the  next 
thing  was  to  pay  them  off  all  old  scores  He 
takes  a  number  of  piece*  of  paper,  or  parchment, 
about  three  inches  square,  and  rolls  them  into 
the  shape  of  a  cap,  or  tunnel,  in  the  form  of  the 
paper  in  which  grocers  put  Samples  of  tea  and 
sugar,  and  each  of  these  he  stitches  so  as  to  pre. 
serve  the  shape — in  the  bottom  of  each  he  squeez- 
es in  a  crumb  of  soft  cheese,  a  little  suet,  or 
butter,  and  around  the  edges,  on  the  inside,  he 
puts  a  little  tar,  or  bird-lime  ;  and  when  all  are 
prepared,  he  strews  them  all  about  the  floor  of 
their  favourite  haunt.  Next  morning,  he  arms 
himself  with  a  stick,  and,  marciies  into  the 
room,  and  behold  !  there  are  my  gentlemen, 
every  one  hood  w.nked  in  his  night  cap — each 
one  wanting  the  sweet  morsel  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cap,  thrust  in  their  heads  ;  the  tar,  or  bird- 
line  stuck  to  their  ears,  and  how  to  get  it  off 
they  did  not  know — they  were  a'so  equally  at 
a  loss  how  to  find  their  holes  to  retreat  to;  and 
my  uncle  had  nothing  to  do  but  kill  them  at  his 
leisure. 

>Vhat  my  uncle  did,  any  other  man  may  do. 

So  sir,  1  am  your  friend  and  humble  servant 
till  death. 

JERE.MIAH  SIMPLE. 

P.  S — I  have  a  great  many  other  things 
which  I  want  to  inform  you  of,  but  have  to  at- 
tend to  my  harvest 

—  oa^ 

Hay  JSlakiag  ^MacVvine. 


This  great  labour-saving  machine  has  beea 
r-  peatedly  in  operation  upon  my  farm  within 
Ih:'  last  fortnight)  and  surpasses  all  expectation. 
Its  performance  was  witnessed  by  a  nu  '.iber  of 
particular  farmers,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Jo- 
!<eph  Vlerryman,  Mr.  Lewis  Fuulk,  &c.  who 
ijave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  would  make 
lay  as  fast,  as  from  15  to  20  men  could  cut  it. 
['he  machine  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  may 
'e  tended  by  a  boy  of  twelve  years.  It  is  very 
trong,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  In 
li^agluud  they  are  let  out  bv  the  day,  at  three 
dollars,  with  a  man  or  boy  to  tend  them,  with- 
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out  a  liorse,  vhich  is  furnished  hy  the  person 
hiring  it.  These  machines  will  be  sold  at  cost, 
say  gllO. 

E.  S.  THOMAS, 

57,  South  Street. 


Tmm  ji'Aismi^iBa 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    AUGUST  3,  1  821  . 

IMPROVED  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE. 

The  value  of  such  cattle  increases  daily  in  Kncf- 
land— so  writes  Mr.  Turwen  to  a  friend  at  Washing- 
ton :  he  states,  that  a  bull  calf  was  sold  at  public 
sale  for  100  guineas— the  dam  for  175— and  a  bull 
for  360  guineas. 

And  we  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  attention  of 
farmers  in  this  country  is  daily  more  and  more  turn- 
ed to  this  interesting  part  of  their  pursuit.  Orders 
from  southern  states  are  frequently  sent  to  the  editor 
for  valuable  Neat  Cattle  :  constant  enquiries  are  made 
as  to  prices  ;  and  we  karn,  with  great  pleasure,  that 
some  short  hornetl,  or  Teeswater  cattle  are  abotit  to 
be  imported  into  South  Carolina,  from  England,  this 
summer. 

WASHINGTON'S    LETTERS     DESCRIPTUE   OF 
THE    SEVERAL    UNITED    STATES    IN    THE 

VEAR  1-96. 

We  have  procured  from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  the  first  I'resideni  of  the  United 
States,  the  illustrious  Washington,  descriptive  of  our 
lands,  the  habits,  condition  and  prospects  of  our 
countrymen.;  given  for  the  particular  use  of  Sir  John, 
in  1790,  who  then  contemplated  removing  to  this 
highly  favoured  country,  for  reasons  which  he  gives 
us  in  a  prefatory  letter. 

These  letters  we  are  about  to  publish  accompanied 
by  a  fac  similie  of  one  from  General  Washington, 
which  enclosed  his  letter  descriptive  of  the  several 
States  i  and  we  hope  that  our  fellow  citizens  will 
very  generally  embrace  this  opportunity  to  possess 
tiiemselves  of  a  copy,  for  the  gratification  of  rising 
generations,  to  whom  this  familiar  view  of  the  great 
founder  of  their  country's  liberties,  will  become  more 
precious  and  endearing,  as  time  consigns  his  com- 
patriots to  the  tomb. 

These  letters  will  be  printed  in  octavo  form,  on 
superior  wove  medium  paper,  in  large  type,  and  be 
neatly  boimd  in  extra  boards.  They  will  be  embellished 
with  a  portrait  of  Washington  to  be  executed  in  the 
first  style  ;  and  also  with  a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, his  much  respected  and  highly  useful  corres- 
pondent ;  who  intends  with  tlie  money  we  pay  to 
him  for  the  right  to  these  letters,  to  erect  a  beautiful 
monument  in  Scotland,  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
was  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the 
Iiearls  of  his  countrymen."  1  he  design  of  thi 
monument  will  be  given,  and  the  copy  right  to  the 
volume  be  secured  according  to  law — The  price  will 
be  One  Dollar  the  copy- 

M'AUAVI  OiV  KOADS. 
Our  readers  will  find  by  the  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Lucas,  that  the  very  valuable  work  published  by  Mr. 
John  L.  M'Adam,  in  London  on  the  method  of  mak. 
ing,  repairing  and  preserving  Roads,  has  been  repub- 
lished in  this  city.  The  information  given  by  that 
very  intelligent  and  experienced  civil  engineer,  will 
be  found  very  interesting  to  general  readers,  and  may 
be  particularly  useful  to  those  most  directly  interest- 
ed in  the  subject.  We  learn  that  this  volume  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  desire  and  at  the  risk  of  a  gen 
lleman,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  paid  grea'. 
personal  attention  to  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  principal  Roads  leading  to  this  citj . 
In  this  commendable  act,  he  has  added  another  i> 
many  former  proofs  of  his  sincere  desire  to  advance, 
the  substantial  interests  of  society.  We  recommenc 
this  work  particularly  to  the  notice  of  all  Ro.d  <  oi. 
panics,  whose  directors  should  place  it  in  the  haniu 
of  their  agents.     Indeed    every  one  who  feels  muci. 


concern  in  such   improvements,  or  has  any   great  in- 
terest in  road  property   should  possess  this  volume. 

Water  Lime  Stnnp — Mulia  and  other  varieties 
of  Indian  Corn. 
We  have  lately  received  from  his  Excellen- 
cy. Gov.  Clinton,  .1  specimen  of  the  Water  Lime 
Stone  di-covered  in  Nevv  York  and  used  in  ma- 
king hydraulic  mortar  or  cement.  That  distin- 
j,uislied  advocate  and  promoter  of  Internal  Im- 
provements, observes  to  us  in  the  letter  which 
iccoiiipanied  this  specimen  that  he  hopes  its 
po.ssession  may  lead  to  a  similar  discovery  in 
this  quarter.  He  furtlier  remarks  that  this 
argillo  siiicious  or  Hydraulic  Lime  Stone  is 
burnt  as  the  common  lime  stoue,  and  then 
ground  in  a  plaster  mill  ;  after  which  it  can  be 
made  into  a  cement,  and  used  by  any  person, 
that  could  mix  and  use  the  common  lime  mor- 
tar ;  for  it  is  made  and  employed  in  the  same 
way.  Particular  care,  however,  should  be  taken 
to  procure  clean  sand,  as  the  hardness  of  the 
cement  depends  very  much  on  this  precaution 
where  sand  is  used.  One  third  sand  or  equal 
parts  of  lime  and  sand  are  generally  used,  but 
this  lime  will  make  a  good  cement  without  any 
n<l.  The  mortar  may  be  put  under  water,  as 
soon  as  it  sets,  say  in  about  20  minutes.  For 
work  above  water  tiie  mortar  should  be  ailoweii 
to  dry  moderately.  The  cheinicai  analysis  oi 
this  stone  is  given  as  follows  : 

Carbonic  acid     35.5    parts  in  100 

Lime  '25.0 

Alumina  It). 5 

Silex  16..5 

Water  5.6 

Oxide  of  Iron  '2.2 
For  a  confirmation  of  this  analysis,  and  with 
a  view  to  have  the  stone  very  generally  seen  we 
have  submitted  the  subject  and  presented  the 
specimen  to  Doctor  De  liutts.  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Maryland  from 
whom  we  hope  to  receive  some  usetul  observa 
tions  on  the  lormatiun  of  hydraulic  mortar  from 
several  substances. 

We  also  received  from  Gov.  Clinton  an  ear 
of  corn,  that  had  been  raised  by  our  troops  at 
Council  Blutt's,  last  summer,  the  seed  ol  which 
was  obtsined  by  them  from  the  Maha  Indians, 
and  yielded  with  imperfect  cultivation  102  bush- 
els per  acre.  It  was  o.iserved  that  this  corn 
came  to  maturity  in  three  months,  resisted 
weeds,  grass,  and  the  effects  of  Irost.  Its  grain 
was  soft,  and  its  flour  uncommonly  fine,  and 
white.  This  ear,  with  some  grains  from  about 
thirty  beautiful  specimens  of  as  many  varieties 
which  we  received  from  Mr.  Peter  Minor  ol 
Virginia,  Mr.  J.  Middleton,  of  Carolina,  Mr 
C.  Kirk  of  Delaware,  Mr.  R.  Rose,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  J.  Buel  of  iNew  York,  we 
planted  tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  suffici 
ency  of  every  kind  to  permit  a  fair  trial  of  each 
to  be  made  after  they  shall  have  been  acclima- 
ted. 

Some  of  them  are  growing  very  luxuriantly, 
whilst  others  disappoint  the  expectations  which 
we  had  been  led  to  form,  from  the  results  obtain- 
od  and  reported  by  persons  living  further  to  the 
aurth,  yet  we  believe  that  even  from  such  the 
Hoed  raised  by  us  this  year  will  give  more  fa- 
vorable returns  in  the  next.  W  e  shall  pursue 
cms  subject  on  a  small  scale  fur  several  years  in 


he  hope  of  procuring  some  variedes  of  supenor 
qu:)lity  suitable  to  our  climate  and  soil  ;  and  we 
strongly  advise  farmers  in  other  climates  to  pay 

what  attention  they  can  to  the  same   object. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  remarked  to  ns  by 
intelligent  Southern  Planters  that  the  flint  corn 
of  the  upper  counties,  becomes  soft  on  the  sea- 
board, and  that  the  gourd  seed  corn  of  the  lower 
counties  grows  constantly  more  flinty  in  the 
west.  The  efiects  of  climate  and  soil  no  less 
than  the  diBerent  modes  of  cultivation  are  enti- 
led to  the  fullest  investigation  and  it  may  lead 
IS  to  to  most  valuable  practical  conclusions. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 
Flour  from  the  wagons,  §4  87}— Whiskey,  25  cent.'? 
exclusive  of  bbl— Wheat,  100— Corn,  4" — Hay,  pr  ton, 
§15  a  10— Straw,  do  8S  a  9— Cod  fish,  per  quintal, 
wholesale,  §3,  retail  3  50  a  ^4— N.  E.  Beans  per  bu. 
SI  12^— ditto  Poas.75cents— Plaster  in  stone  S6  per 
ton— do,  ground,  g'  35  per  barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel, 
§8  per  ton— New-Orleans  sugar,  ^9  to  12  50— Mns. 
covado,  do.  §9  a  12— American  White  Lead,  Sl'2  50 
— Ground  do.  33  a  14— Linseed  Oil,  73  cents— Feath- 
ers, 40  a  '.i  cents— Shad,  new,  §6- Herrings,  §2  a 
S'J  25,  declining— Fine  Salt,  55  cts.  per  b.  Ground  Al- 
um do  55  a  60— St  Ubes,  60 — Cadiz,  50  a  i5--Turks- 
Island,  73— Live  Cattle,  SfiS  a  5  50— Beef,  8  to  10  cts, 
Hams,  10    a  12   cents — -Middlings,  13  cents — Butter, 

2i      cents — Peas     50     cents     per      bushel Eggs, 

12^  cents— Cheese  8  a  10  cents  per  pound — Tar  gl  jO 
Turpentine,    I  87i  a  2 — Pitch  2J  — Rosin,  common, 

$lj,  bright   do.    S3  per  barrel — Varnish,  25  cents 

Spirits  Turpentine,  3.3  cents  per  .gallon— Cotton, 
(good  Upland)  14  a  15  cents  ;  very  dull — Rice  3  a  3J 
cents-  Ship  and  Flooring  Plank,  §25  a  27 — shingles, 
best  6j  a  §7,  common,   §3  to  44  per  M. 

Mayland  Tobacco — Lower  Patuxent,  common,  S2 
and  4  to  gSand  5— good,  gj,  5  50  to  6— fine,  §6  and 
S8  to  Sl-3— wagon,  do-  S3  and  S5  to  gS  snd  g8— 
fine,  red,  gil  to  12— yellow,  SI'  to  20. 

Actual  Sales,  2  hhds  fine,  one  fired,  from  Benedict, 
S13-2  hhds  fine,  wagon,  giO. 

Virginia  Tobacco — no  sales. 
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AGlinaTLTURE. 


To  >hp  Editor  rf  Hip  Jime.rican  Farmt-r. 

REMARKS   O.Y  J    CALF, 

ALDERNEY   CATTLE,  &C. 

Veio;lit  did  not,  we  trust,  dcterniine  the  ev- 
cptlence  of  the  Cattle  exhihited  at  the  F;iir — 
thfir  properties,  pi)ints.  and  dispositions  snv- 
crned,  we  should  hope,  tlic  opinions  of"  the  t''"- 
tiemen,  whose  impartiality  and  good  judgment 
were  manifested  hv  their  awards. 

The  Alderney  Calf  is  traced  with  certain'v 
ti)  the  island  which  gives  his  name — Init  the 
pedigree  of  his  family  has  not  heen  sulTicipntly 
shown,  to  removr  oar  belief,  that  they  tiossess 
blood  which  is  not  "  Alderney."'  That  fine 
farm  stock  tnav  be  shipped  from  the  Islands  in 
the  I'ritish  Channel — that  well  formed  Norman 
Cattle,  have  heen  freqiiently  so  exported,  is 
well  known — that  large  calves  niav  be  some- 
times had  of  various  breeds  of  small  cattle,  from 
fashionable  Devons  to  hardy  Kyloes,  no  man 
arquainted  with  the  subject  will  deny — that 
gold  and  meal,  with  skill  and  care,  have  pro- 
iluced  a  very  fat  and  heavi/  calf  called  Alder- 
ney. can  he  no  longer  questioned,  but  that  the}' 
have  given  points,  \\  hich  a  Rreeder  requires,  or 
a  Grazier  seeks,  has  not  to  our  satisfaction  been 
made  apparent. 

Vour  well  informed  correspondent  states 
«'In  tiie  English  books  the  Alderney  Catth 
"  are  characterised,  generally  as  rather  too  de- 
•'  licate  to  be  propa'^ated  there  with  advantage, 
"  to  any  great  p.\tent."  But,  if  they  should 
acquire  with  us  the  size  and  form,  fin  which 
qimlities  they  seem  in  England  to  be  inferior  to 
other  breeds,)  and  preserve  the  richness  of  the 
nnlk,  tliey  will  certainly  prove  a  very  valuable 
race.  "  I'hat  they  evince  this  disposition  to 
''  improve,  will,  I  think,  appear  from  the  de- 
"  scend;.nts  of  Mr.  Creighton's  importation" — 
and  lie  adds,  •'  the  finest  Cross  of  the  Aldcr- 
"  ney  with  us  as  yet,  is  that  with  the  Bakewell 
"and  Holland  Cows,  of  the  breed  at  Hamp- 
"  ton." 

This  we  cannot  douht,  as  the  finest  Cattle 
found  in  England  are  mixed  with  Lincoln,  llol- 
stein  and  Norman  blood. 

But  if  the  offspring  of  a  fine  race  of  animals, 
which  fur  en  years  and  more  have  had  all  the 
advantages  of  a  fertile  land,  ample  keep,  great 
energy  and  unusual  skill  in  every  branch  of  a 
farmer's  art,  should  show  fine  points  with  "  the 
sire  and  form"  ^for  tiie  want  of  which  in  En:;- 
land,  •'  Alderney's  are  chaiacterised")  he 
would  not,  I  trust,  contend,  that  their  good 
shape,  teMiper,  size,  or  hardy  disposition,  shoule 
be  referred  to  the  breed,  wnich  Cully  describes 
"  as  too  delicate  and  tender  evi'r  to  be  much 
attendtd  to  by  British  farmers" — which  Law 
fence  condemns  as  '•  utithnfty,  thin,  small 
"  herd,  irregularly,  often  very  awkwardly  shap- 


«'  pd" — which  Uickson  quotes,  as  fit  but  for  uo-  to  improve,  the  objects  for  which  thoy  are  de- 
bility and  the  rich — which  we  have  always  fined.  Her  1-adyship  presented  the  best  Alder., 
found  restive,  und  of  savage  temper — and  which  ney  Calf,  and  took  the  prize,  which  was  small 
no  writer  or  farmer,  whom  we  have  seen  or  for  England.  Is  it  therefore  to  be  inferred, 
of  whom  we  have  heard  has  proposed  for  the, that  a  bad  Calf  is  better  than  a  good  on",  be- 
general  purposes  of  his  country.  If  any  gen-icause  bad  was  the  best — .ind  must  we  at  a  (lis» 
'Ipman,  or  epicure  would  regale  his  palate;tance  believe  that  in  Marylaml  an  .'\ss  is 
without  regard  to  cost,  or  delight  his  eye  with  jtI>ought  better  than  a  horse,  or  that  Maryland 
the  ex|uisite  co'our  of  his  buffer,  or  should  jHorses,  are  not  better  than  Asses,  because  an 
"  fancy"  small  Cows  to  he  tied  to  stakes,  in'.'Vss  was  honoured  with  a  large  Silver  Gupat 
(^ohbett's  fashion,  or  fed  with  slop,  and  kitchen  the  late  Fair  ?     Dickson  h^s  said,  and  wc  have. 


trash,  in  the  manner  of  a  distinguished  Pbila 
delphia  farmer,  let  him  have  a  Dairy  of  IJritta 
iiy,  or  MdiM-ney  Cows,  and  an  Aviary  of  (.)rto 
lans  .-.nd  iieed-birds — l)ut  if  he  really  intend  to 
!<romote  the  purposes  of  his  country,  by  en- 
creasing  the  comforts  of  the  most  important, 
and  numerous  classes  of  the  community,  it 
might  be  well  to  regard  the  value  of  his  dry 
Cows,  the  size  of  his  bullocks,  the  gentleness  of 
his  Oxen  and  the  balance  of  his  lurai  ac- 
counts. 

But  we  are  told  ''  the  Alderney  Cattle  seem 
to  be  developing  a  peculiar  flnessfor  this  cli- 
mate,^' although  the  English  books  havecharac 
terispd  them  as  too  delicate  fur  England.  Is  it 
that  heat  is  less  violent,  change  less  frequent, 
our  cold  less  severe  ;  or  is  it  that  Maryland 
Meadows  are  more  verdant,  our  supplies  more 
abundant,  our  servants  more  faithful,  or  their 
masters  more  vigilant  than  those  of  England  } 
That  there  may  be  some  "  peculiar  fitness  for 
our  climate,"  in  this  peculiar  family  of  Cattle, 
of  which  English  writers,  and  English  farmers, 
and  ourselves  had  been  ignorant,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  believe,  as  this  heavy,  fat  calf  the 
produce  of  an  !?ii/jo)7gf/  Bull,  and  an  imported 
Cow,  has  in  the  first  generation,  evinced  this 
singular  "  disposition  to  improve."  May  it  not 
be  feared  then,  that  the  extreme  susceptibility 
of  his  family  wHl  expose  them  to  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  the  nest  generation  to  step  back 
to  the  "  unthrifty,  thin,  small,  hard  irregularly 
formed"  savage  legitimate  Alderney  race, 
which  the  English  books  have  characterised  as 
•'  of  inferior  size,  and  form  too  tender  ever  to 
oe  much  attended  to  by  farmers" — such  as  a 
-cientifick  agriculturist  of  Philadelphia  County 
exhibits  in  their  utmost  purity.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  fashion  may  give  celebrity 
to  a  race  of  calves,  just  as  we  have  seen  it  give 
listinction  to  other  animals — but  after  all,  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  those, 
whose  habits  give  them  means  of  knowledge, 
whose  necessities  impose  caution  in  their  pur- 
chases is  the  fair  criterion  of  intrinsick  worth. 
CUR  WEN. 
Philadelphia  County,  July? 
28tb,  1821.  5 

Note. — The  last  Farmer  states  that  Lady 
<>.  took  a  prize  of  30  guineas  for  her  Bull  Celt'. 
The  English  Board,  like  the  Maryland,  and 
every  other  Agricultural  Board,  ofier  premiums 


always  thought,  that  Alderncys  are  "  peculiar^ 
ly  tilted"  to  fiudies  and  Liriis,  but  unhappily 
Alderneys  appear  to  think  th:it  we  are  not  fit* 
ted  for  tlieni,  since  Mr.  Haines'  imported  Al- 
derney Bull  killed  a  man  at  Wilkesbane,  and 
was  shot.  Captain  Thompson's  imported  Bull, 
showed  the  same  inclination,  and  was  condemn- 
ed to  the  yoke.  Mr.  G.  Howard's  imported 
Bull  for  the  like  disposition  is  shut  up  for  life, 
and  the  "/af,  heavy  Calf,"  vvoithy  of  his  race, 
broke  from  his  fastening,  and  with  confusion 
dispersed  the  ignoble  Plebeians  who  were  ap- 
plauding his  size.  It  was  stated  "the  finest 
cross  of  the  Alderney  with  us  as  yet  is  that  at 
Hampton" — yet  the  experienced  and  liberal 
proprietor  of  that  estate  has  paid  ONE  HUN- 
DUE:D  DOLLARS  for  the  use  of  Bergami  for 
one  month,  and  two  gentlemen  who  were  Judg- 
es at  the  fair,  have  engaged  him  at  ONE  HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS  e.ich  for  a  month  after. 


We  have  subjoined  some  extracts  from  En- 
glish authors,  in  regard  to  the  dilferent  breeds 
which  have  attracted  most  attention  in  Ameri- 
ca. 

"  The  Cattle  of  the  Islands  on  the  Frencii 
Coast,  are  I  believe,  collectively  known  by  the 
name  of  Alderney — these  are  a  variety  of,  and 
smaller  than  the  Norman,  light  red,  &c.  short, 
wild  horned,  deer  necked,  with  ageneral  resem- 
blance to  that  animal — thin,  hard  and  small 
boned,  irregularly  often  very  awkwardly  shap- 
ed. They  are  among  the  best  milkers  in  the 
world,  as  to  quality,  and  in  that  respect,  are  ei- 
ther before,  or  immediately  next  to  the  Long- 
horns  ;  but  weight  of  butter  lor  inches  they  are 
far  superior  to  all." 

"The  celebrated  Red  Cattle  of  Devonshire, 
are  thus  described  in  the  .\nnals  of  Agricul- 
ture, No.  172,  by  Lord  Somerville,  an  exquisite 
judge,  and  a  native  of  the  County  in  which  thej 
are  bred." 

"  Beginning  with  the  shape  of  the  Bull,  the 
horn  is  found  neither  drooping  too  low,  nor  ris- 
ing too  high,  not  too  thick  or  goary  at  the  root, 
the  eye  clear,  bright  and  prominent,  forehead 
fiat,  indented  and  small,  cheeks  small,  muzzle 
fine,  the  nose  of  a  clear  yellow,  if  possible,  like 
the  horn  or  mottled,  &c  — generally  speaking 
the  Bulls  relatively  to  <)xeii  are  not  of  hirge 
ize,  and  itshoukl  oe  observed,  respecting  size 
a  general,  that  nature  operating  in  food  and 
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cinitnfe,  is  imperious,  ami  will  pru 'uce  ().\ei 
proportioned  to  those  two  circamstances  ii: 
due  course  of  time,  wliatever  may  have  been 
originally  the  size  of  the  Bulls  and  Cows. 

The  neatness  of  form,  and  energy,  and  vigou' 
in  labour,  srratly,  if  not  wholly  in  this  breed, 
arose  in  hreedins;  by  heifers  ;  and  year  old,  and 
two  year  old  Bidls. 

I  have  already  made  (continues  Mr.  Law- 
rence) a  copious  ext'act  from  this  admirable 
niernoir,  written  so  much  cnn  amore  by  the  no- 
ble and  patriotic  West  Countryman.  In  mv 
own  opinion,  the  purest  Devons  frequently  run 
to  too  ffieaf  lino'th  of  les;-,  crnnked  behind,  or 
sickle  hammed,  (Hid  of  insiiJjicTent  general  suh 
stnnre.  They  are  also,  I  think,  more  apt  to  he 
in-kneed  than  any  other  reputed  race..  These 
fi'ttle  have  generally,  for  a  century  past,  com- 
nian<led  the  best  price  at  .Sniithfield  ;  but  of  late 
years,  the  buyers  there  have  shrewdly  remark- 
ed, that  a'thouuh  blond  and  fine  form  are  very 
pleasinn  to  the  eye  of  the  s;entleman  breeder, 
yet  substance  and  weight  are,  and  ever  must  be 
the  grand  objects  at  market.  The  Devons  are 
the  speediest  working;  Oxen  in  England,  and 
will  trot  well  in  harness;  in  point  of  stnngth, 
they  S'and  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  class.  As 
milkers,  ti'ey  are  so  far  inferior  to  Inith  tlie 
Long  and  Shorthorns,  name'y,  hoth  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  milk,  that  they  are  certainly  no 
objects  for  the  regular  dairy,  however  pleasing 
and  convenient  they  may  be  in  the  private 
family  way.  "  The  Northern  Short-horns,  in- 
cluding the  Teeswater,  Lincoln  and  Ilolder- 
ness,  or  Yorkshire  ard  Tweedside  Shorthorns 
—the  extreme  coarseness,  and  size  of  the 
^Northern  Short-horns,  led  to  the  introduction 
of  Norman,  or  Alderney  Bulls,  at  some  period 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  inipovement 
commenced  in  Holderness,  Yorkshire."  Never 
was  there  a  more  fortunate  cross.  In  no  other 
country  does  exist  so  excellent  a  breed  of  Cat- 
tle, including  all  tlie  useful  properties,  in  one, 
perhaps  the  most  important  respect,  great 
milking,  they  are  superior  and  even  without  ri- 
vals. Their  Beef  is  finer  than  that  of  the  old 
Short  horned  breed,  and  they  fatten  much  ear- 
lier and  quicker,  carrying  still  a  vast  depth  <f 
natural  flesh,  and  tallowing  within  in  the  first 
degree.  They  have  both  speed,  and  strength 
enough  for  labour,  and  their  shouldi-rs,  are  well 
formed,  and  well  posited  for  draught.  Being 
beautifully  variegated  in  colour,  spotted,  &c.— 
From  their  superior  quality  of  milk,  they  riva 
the  best  Long-horns  in  the  cheese  and  butter 
dairies;  and  fur  suckling,  are  uariva!le<i.  It 
may  be  presumed,  they  are  at  least  equal  to  the 
Ilerefords,  in  the  stall,  at  all  points — and  there 
seems  but  one  respect  in  which  they  are,  in  any 
•unsiderable  degree,  inferior  to  any  breetl  which 
can  be  named,  which  is  fineness  of  (Jesh  ;  in 
that  particular  it  is  obvious,  they  can  never 
equal  certain  other  breeds,  without  ihe  entire 
overthrow  of  their  Dutch  basis,  by  a  repetition 
of  the  Norman,  or  some  sin.ilar  cross,  whici 
would  go  to  destroy  the  present  superioi  breed.' 
[Lawrence  on  Cuttle. 
The  Cattle  bred  in  Durham,  have  for  a  great 
number  of  years  been  of  the  Short-horned 
kind— the  test  Tariety  of  which,  having  beeo 


mg  found  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Tei.'S, 
lave  for  a  great  many  years  been  known  by  the 
ippeilatioii  of  the  Teeswater  Breed. 

"  An  attempt  to  improve  them,  (which  I  sus- 
lert  was  more  with  re;;ard  to  sl/.e,  than  anv 
!lher  quality)  was  made  by  Mr.  Michael  Dob- 

nson  of  the  Isle,  near  Scd^iefield,  wlio  broui^ht 

I  Bull  out  of  Holland,  that  is  said  to  have  im- 
;)rov>  d  t'.ie  breed  " 

'•  A  few  years  after,  some  other  adventurers 
iroui^ht  home  a  complete  lyery  a'-iimal,  which 
lid  a  sreat  deal  of  miscliief — but  there  were 
-ome  intelligent  breeders  th.at  steered  clear  of 
this  evil — and  from  them  the  pure  Teeswater 
reed  has  descended  to  the  present  time,  in 
■  liich    wera    united    the   properties  of  feeding 

II  great  weights,  and  being  great  milkers." 

••  It  has  been  already  stated,  th.it  the  Short- 
orned  Cattle  were  great  milkers — tliis  cannot 
be  said  of  the  variety  which  has  such  an  apti- 
tude to  fatten,  for  though  they  give  a  great 
quantity  for  some  time  alter  calving,  they  de- 
cline considerably  afterwards— but  the  variety 
of  great  milkers  is  yet  to  be  found  wherever  the 
)airy  is  the  chief  object,  and  this  variety  is  as 
carefully  preserved,  and  pursued,  as  the  Gra- 
ziers do  that  of  the  fatting  tribe.  It  is  very 
common  for  Cows  of  this  breed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  to  give  thirty  quarts  a  day, 
and  there  are  particular  instances  of  more." 
[Bailey's  Survey  of  Bur  ham. 


The  Holderness  or  Short-horned  Cattle 
which  are  re.narkable  for  t'leir  large  size,  and 
abundant  supply  of  milk,  prevail  universally 
throughout  the  Kast  Riding.  This  breed  ap 
pears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  North  Western 
parts  of  Germany." 

'Many  Bulls  have  latterly  been  purchased 
and  hired  into  the  East  Riding  at  high  prices 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington,  in  the 
County  of  Durham,  where  a  much  superior 
breed  of  Short  horns  are  found,  possessing  all 
the  perfections,  and  qualities  which  are  want- 
in  the  Holderness  breed." 
'  The  milk  is  also  rich  in  quality  as  there  are 
instances  of  16  pounds  of  butter  (IS  ounces  to 
the  pound)  being  produced  by  one  Cow  for 
several  weeks  after  calving."  (18  lbs.  American 
weight. 

\_Slrickland^s  Survey  of  the  East  Hiding') 
of  Vorkshire.  J 

TO    THE    EDTTOn. 

Sir—I   ask  the   favour  o(  you  to  preserve   in  the 
American  Farmer,  the  following 

ME.MOiliAL 

OF    A 

CONVENTION  OF  DELEGATES 

Representing    the    J\Ierckants  unci  others  interested  in 

Commerce,  Assembled  at  Philadelphia, 
TO  THE  CONGUESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
( Concluded  from  page  \50,JVo.  19. J 
In  whatever  way  we  view  this  subject,  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  bestow  on  it  all  the 
consideration  which  its  great  importance  so 
justly  merits,  we  cannot  avoid  anticipating  from 
the  success  of  the  tariff  project,  irreparable  in 
jury,  not  only  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  but 
to  many  of  the  mechanic  trades  immediately 
coniected  with,  aad  depeudeat  UQvn,   these 


two  gre  !  --irces  of  the  wealth  and  physical 
power  of  this  ii.tion.  Agriculture,  already  be- 
reft of  half  her  ability  to  pay  taxes,  by  a  com- 
'  'i:i*if);i  of  rirciii'i.stancps,  among  which  our 
protecting  duty  system  holds  a  prominent  sta- 
ion.  is  now  callud  upon  to  pay  a  still  further 
ax  of  some  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  per  centum 
upon  almost  all  her  necessary  purchases,  at  a. 
time   too,   when    the   existing  iluties  have  been 

ore  than  douhlcrt  in  vnlueto  those  who  receive 
•  be  berefit   offhem,   by  the  nppr«ciation  of  nio- 

ey  and  the  depreciation  of  domestic  provisions 
of  every  kind  ;  a  depreciation,  moreover,  so 
continued  and  portentous,  as  to  threaten  to  ter- 
ninate  even  the  culture  of  several  of  those  pro- 
ducts which  heretofore  have  most  contributed 
both  to  our  emolument  and  to  our  comforts. — 
What  is  to  he  the  consequence  .'  Why  a  rapid 
and  appalling  retmgradation  throughout  the 
coiiiinunityjCompellini  us  not  only  to  relinquish 
most  of  those  eiiibeliishments  of  civilized  life, 
which  polish  and  adorn  the  social  structure, but 
also  to  hid  adieu  to  all  the  fond  hopes  which 
solace  the  parent  and  animate  the  patriot  in  re- 
gard to  the  progress  of  education,  the  improve- 
nent  of  morals  and  the  general  dit^usion  of  na- 
tional happiness.  Commerce,  curtailed  in  all 
her  branches  by  the  same  sinister  combination 
if  events,  is  required  still  further  to  furl  her 
ails,  or  to  spread  them  only  to  the  breezes  of 
our  hays,  our  rivers,  and  our  seaboard.  Or,  if 
not  deterred  by  th;  numerous  dilliculties  which 
present  themselves  to  her  customary  pursuits, 
s;he  still  essays  to  spread  her  canvass  over  the 
bosom  of  thoie  distant  seas  from  navigating 
which  she  has  heretofore  hoped  to  derive  a  fair 
and  honorable  reward  fur  hir  toils,  she  is 
told  that  a  large  portion  of  her  now  scanty  pro- 
fits must  go  to  foster  a  new  interest  in  our 
community,  which  it  has  been  found  upon  trial 
cannot  be  gotten  up  without  levying  still  heavi- 
er contributions  both  on  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. The  numerous  citizens  too,  whose  re- 
liance for  comfortable  support  has  hitherto  been 
placed  upon  the  prosperity  of  agricultural  and 
commercial  occupations,  must  now  be  transfer* 
red  to  some  otlier  less  precarious  dependence, 
or  their  present  employments  exchanged  for 
hopeless  inaction.  And  what  is  the  inestima- 
ble boon  held  out  to  us,  as  a  compensation  for 
all  I hese  privations  ?  Why,  truly,  an  adequate 
home  market  for  all  our  domestic  products! 
That  this  idea  is  altogether  fallacious,  we  trust 
can  be  made  manifest  bv  a  very  lew  re'narks. 
The  manufacturing  establishments,  which  it  is 
said  will  grow  out  of  the  tariff,  are  to  be  peopled 
from  the  population  already  within  the  country, 
or  to  be  supplied  by  foreign  impoi  tations.  If 
in  the  first  nioile,  then  it  is  obvious,  that  unless 
we  suppose  the  intended  recruits  can  live  in 
their  present  scatteied  condition,  without  food 
altogether,  they  wiil  not,  when  embodied,  co'i- 
sume  so  much  more  additional  provision  as  to 
compensate  for  the  great  diminution  of  exports 
which  the  new  tariff  must  necessarily  occasion. 
It  IS  only  then  by  the  importation  of  that  class 
of  foreigners,  the  least  desirable  part,in  oeneral, 
of  foreign  population,  that  the  number  of  manu- 
facturing consumers,  and  consequently  the 
quantumof  consumption,  can  be  materially  aug- 
inented.  This  is  unquestitjnaiils  true  as  to 
provisions.    But  it  will  be  said,  our  raw  matig? 
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rials  will  then  finJ  so  iniicli  tiiorc  ext'-nsive  a 
market  than  they  have  at  prosent,  as  amply  to 
remunerate  us  for  ill  additional  costs.  It  it 
were  true  that  we  had  no  home  market  at  all 
for  our  agricultural  productions,  it  might  be- 
come a  question  with  some,  whether  it  would  not 
he  worth  while  to  incur  a  considerable  national 
expense  with  a  view  to  create  one,  pioNided  it 
was  probable  that  the  ilomcstic  sale  for  our  sur- 
plus produce  would  tlien  he  sn  much  j^rcater 
than  the  foreign  sale  extinguished  by  this  crea- 
tion, as  to  reimburse  those  at  whose  cost  it  was 
uiade  for  all  additional  expenses.  But  this  bap- 
pens  not  to  he  a  fact.  Your  honorable  body 
cannot  he  ignorant,  that  our  home  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  especially  for  cotton,  is 
even  now  on  the  increase  ;  that  a  large  portion 
of  our  manulacturers  claim  no  further  protec- 
tion, ask  no  additional  duties;  that  the  stock- 
holders of  one  of  the  most  considerable  and 
flourishing  manufactories  in  the  United  States, 
we  mean  that  of  Waltham  in  Massachusetts, 
at  this  time  divide  twelve  per  cenl.  on  their 
capital;  and  that  most  others  of  any  standinij 
are  known  to  be  in  a  sufficiently  flourishing 
condition  to  ask  no  aid  from  government.  The 
question  then  is  simply  reduced  to  this.  Shall 
we  impose  additional  duties  upon  almost  every 
article  of  foreign  importation,  either  to  gratify 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  wish  to 
make  trial  of  such  manufactories  as  do  not  ex- 
ist here  at  present,  or  to  enable  those  who  have 
failed,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  in  manufac- 
turing experiments  already  made  in  various 
parts  of  our  country,  to  renew  them  at  the  ex- 
p<^nse  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  nation  ? 
Relying,  as  we  do,  upon  the  wisdom  and  patri- 
otism of  our  legislature,  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment believe,  that  from  the  freest  government 
upon  earth  we  are  to  expect  a  system  of  policy 
so  repugnant  to  everv  principle  of  reason  and 
justice  as  would  be  that  which  your  honourable 
body  has  been  so  importunately  urgi»d  to  adopt. 
And  we  confident!"  trust,  that  the  men  to 
whose  intelligence  and  virtue  the  American 
people  have  entrusted  the  preservation  of  then- 
dearest  rights  and  interests,  are  as  deeply  im- 
pre>sed  as  any  '^f  their  constituents  themselves 
can  possibly  be,  with  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  the  following  cardinal  maxims  in  le- 
gislation. 

That  if  the  principles  both  of  justice  and  poli- 
cy forbid  the  majority  of  a  nation  to  impose  any 
tax  on  the  minority  alone,  a  fortiori  they  inhi- 
bit the  imposition  of  any  tax  to  be  levied  upon 
the  former,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  latter. 

That  where  revenue  is  to  be  derived  from  im- 
posts on  foreign  commodities,  universal  experi- 
ence has  deii.unstrated  tnat  moderate  duties  con- 
tribute much  more  than  high  ones  towards  the 
attjii.ment  of  this  object 

That  where  such  duties  are  imposed  to  foster 
the  particular  interests  of  any  class,  who  pay 
«"  j)..it  thereof,  those  duties  uiust  necessarily 
come  out  of  the  pockets  ol  all  the  other  classes 
in  the  community,  and  are  in  direct  violation  of 
that  fundamental  iiaxim,  "not  to  tax  the  ma- 
ny for  the  benefit  of  the  lew." 

1 1  Ht  the  practice  of  frequently  changing 
those  revenue  laws  which  operate  as  taxes  upon 
agriculture  and  commerce  have  a  much  more 


pernicious  eflect  upon  both,  hut  especially  I'l 
the  last,  than  permanent  taxes  of  the  highest 
kind  compatible  with  the  permanent  existence 
of  those  two  great  sources  of  national  wealth 
and  power. 

That  for  government,  by  legislation  to  add  i'l 
those  casualties  and  uncertainties  which  natur- 
ally alVecttbo  profits  of  labour,  is  to  infringe  the 
natural  right  which  every  man  has  to  pursue 
any  trade,  profession,  or  culling  that  he  ph'ases, 
and  is  to  administer  oppression  instead  of  jus- 
tice. 

That  by  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  gov- 
ernments may  not  only  force  individual  capital 
into  any  channel  which  they  please,  but  may 
either  create  or  suppress  ad  libitum  any  par- 
ticular class  among  the  various  ones,  into  which 
communities  are  usually  divided. 

That  the  reciprocal  wants  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  with  their  rela 
tive  capacities  of  supply,  are  sure  guarantees  of 
mutual  good  will  and  friendly  offices,  when  left 
to  exert  their  respective  energies  in  their  own 
way — but  that  the  interference  of  governments 
with  their  private  concerns  rarely  tails  to  pro- 
duce a  jarring  of  interests,  and  consequent 
hostility  both  of  feelings  and  conduct. 

That  the  natural  diversities  of  soils  and  cli- 
mates, and  the  artificial  varieties  of  munners, 
habits,  and  customs  are  far  better  regulators  of 
supply  and  demand  than  the  wisest  legislatures 
can  possibly  contrive. 

That  a  due  proportion  of  heat,  moisture,  and 
the  pabulum  ot  plants  will  not  more  certainly 
produce  a  vigorous  and  healthful  growth  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  than  will  the  natural  inclin 
atioa  of  mankind  to  improve  their  condition 
produce  it  in  the  political  world,  if  left  to  exert 
Itself  entirely  free  from  all  legislative  restraints 
but  such  as  peace,  order,  justice,  and  good  mor- 
als recjuire. 

And  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  ad- 
mitting ol  no  exception, — that  national  in 

DUSTJir  IS  INVIGORATED  £r  FJIEE  TBADE 
AND     DEPRESSED    BT   EFEIir     VHING    OPPOSED 

TO  ir. 
All  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  BAYARD, 

Chairman, 
John  Vaushan,  Secretary, 

Philadelphia.  November  4,  1820. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARM£R. 

FIRING  TOBACCO. 

Has  it  been  successfnlli/  accomplished  by  Siove 
Heat  ' 
Cambridge,  July  srth,  1S2]. 
Sir. — In  addition  to  the  very  useful  commu- 
nications on  the   culture  and  management   of 
Tobacco,  contained   in  the  American  Farmer, 
and   which   have  been  read  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, if  any  of  your  correspondents  would  re- 
port their  experience  of   the  efBcacy  of  curing 
Tobacco  by  stove  heat,  and  the  method  of  per- 
forming  it,    it    would  be    highly  appreciated, 
and  more  especially  so,  if  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble. 

Respectfully,  &c. 

JOSEPH  E.  MUSE. 


SALT, 

Used  as  n  Manure  nn  C()K.!\r-Enq:dvy  about 

RUM  BAGA  sown  in  May. 
Mn.  Skinner, 

Perhaps  no  experiment  in  agriculture,  how- 
I'ver  small,  if  it  be  but  authentic,  is  wholly  un- 
deserving notice — should  you  ha  of  thnt  opin- 
ion, you  may  insert  in  the  "  Farmer,"  an  ac- 
count of  one  that  I  have  made  this  sprin;' up- 
on salt.  In  eight  rows  of  early  Corn,  of  equal 
lengtl),  same  soil,  and  manured  alike,  I  put  a 
small  quantity  (not  exceeding  a  tea  spoon  full) 
in  each  hill  with  the  seed  and  at  the  time  of 
planting,  in  one  row — in  another  row  I  put  the 
same  quantity  on  the  siirptce  of  the  hill,  at  the 
same  time.  The  result"  therefore,  has  been, 
that  in  the  row  first  mentioned,  none  of  the 
Corn  made  its  appearance  till  a  full  week  after 
that  which  had  no  salt — not  half  of  it  has  come 
at  all,  and  what  has  come,  is  very  much  stinted 
— that  upon  which  the  salt  was  strewed  on  the 
surface  came  up  and  grew  somewhat  better, 
but  both  the  salted  rows  are  much  tn/erior  to 
those  which  had  no  salt.  1  cannot  but  attribute 
this  defective  growth  to  the  salt.  The  ground 
was  highly  manured,  both  by  ploughing  ia  and 
afterward  in  the  hill. 

I  am  aware  that  single  experiments  are  by 
no  means,  and  perhaps  in  no  case,  conclusive.-^ 
The  celebrated  English  fanner,  Mr.  Coke  is,  it 
seems,  so  sensible  of  the  errors  to  which  insuffi- 
cient experiments  may  give  rise,  that  he  con- 
siders none  complete  till  confirmed  by  many 
repetitions,  under  different  circumstances  and 
seasons--thi3  is  what  I  purpose,  upon  a  small 
scale,  with  regard  to  salt,  since  its  use  has 
been  so  often  and  urgently  recommended,  and 
I  wish  others  inaj  yet,  this  season,  for  wbick 
there  is  full  time,  be  stimulated  to  do  the  same 
for  publication. 

I  beg  leave  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportuni- 
ty to  enquire  the  result,  which  I  think  was 
promised  your  subscribers,  of  the  experiment 
made  last  year  of  sowing  Riitci  Baga  in  Jiai/, 
by  the  president  of  our  agricultural  society.  As 
no  one  is  more  zealous  for  the  good  of  the  so- 
ciety, or  more  willing  to  communicate  his  agri- 
cultural experiments,  it  is  presumed  no  apology 
(or  this  request  will  be  necessary. 

"  A  LtiARNER." 
Mne  Arundel  County  25th  May,  1821. 

VALKDICTORY  ADDRESS 

DeUvered  by  Thos.  Pinckney,  Jr.  Esq.  First  PresideJtC 
of  the  Pendleton  Jlgricuilurat  Society,  So.  Ca. 

Pbsdlston,  June  12,  1817, 

I  oflTer  you,  my  brother  farmers,  my  best  congratu^ 
lations,  on  the  return  of  tliis  second  anniversary  of  our 
Society,  and  I  ft-rvi-ntly  hope  that  each  succeeding 
year,  m.iy  still  find  us  in  the  path  of  public  useful- 
iiess,  and  supporlijd  by  the  voice  of  public  opiniom 
All  reflecting  men  must  applaud  our  motives,  and  I 
trust  that  the  wisdom  of  our  measures  will  equally 
merit  their  approbation. 

It  is  a  source  of  the  most  pure  and  heart-felt  joy  t» 
me,  that  I  am  enabled  testate  to  you,  that  we  have  al- 
ready been  useful.  The  first  object  to  which  the  So- 
ciety turned  its  attention,  was  the  improvenient  aS 
our  wheat  crops,  and  behold  oui  fields  are  now  loaded. 
1  have  been  informed,  that  one  third  more  wheat  will 
be  reaped  tins  year,  than  was  ever  raised  in  this  dis- 
trict. This  is  an  inspirinjf  tact,  and  should  stiratv- 
late  us  to  proceed  With  inerei^sed  ardoar,  in  our  1;QJ> 
dable  career. 
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•llie  tci'iti  tor  wliicli  1  have  been  tlcctcd,  having  ex- 
piree!, permit  nie,  before  I  retire  frnm  the  climr,  as 
my  last  official  act,  to  implore  jnur  attention  to  an 
object,  without  which,  tliere  can  he  no  ijoocl  farming; 
an  object  that  will  .louble  our  comforts,  ;i.d  qnadrii- 
p!e  ttie  value  of  our  lands  ;  that  will  enable  us  to  raise 
four  fat  osen,  uliere  we  now  barely  sustain  one  j  anci 
in  short  will  raise  us  to  the  rank  of  real  farmers,  ri- 
otini?  in  abundance,  instead  of  beinp  mere  labourers, 
struggling  for  subsistence.  Tliis  important  object 
IS  meadow.  And  never,  in  my  humble  opinion,  shall 
we  truly  prosper,  until  we  admit  hay  fields,  as  a  regu- 
lar rotation  amon.?-  our  grain  crops  Sow  clover  seed 
on  your  wheat  before  the  frost  is  over,  strew  plaster 
of  Paris  on  your  young  clover,  and  the  experience  of 
all  firming  countries  will  tell  you,  you  have  the  se- 
cret of  abundance,  and  improvement  with  the  least 
labour.  Give  the  clover  a  fair  and  impartial  trial— 
and  should  this  trial  prove  that  our  sun  is  too  hot 
for  its  successful  cultivation,  we  have  native  grasses 
that  may  supply  its  place,  affording  a  finer,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  better  hay,  though  not  so  rich  as  a  pabulum 
for  our  soil-  I  forbear  to  trespass  on  your  time  at 
this  moment,  to  detail  all  its  various  advantages, 
vour  own  judgment  and  your  books  will  convince  you, 
that  the  introduction  of  clover  and  plaster,  has  form- 
ed a  new  era  in  agriculture,  it  has  resuscitated  whole 
districts.  Would  that  my  powers  of  persuasion  were 
equal  to  my  zeal  on  this  subject,  and  that  1  had  the 
talents  to  tempt  or  persuade  you  to  depart  from  the 


similar  to  it  in  Wayne  County,  in  this  state,  but  am 
not  aware  of  their  being  used  or  known  generally 
air.ong  Cotton  planters. 

Can  you  procure  me  any  information  relative  to  the 
Fern,  or  Scotch  Winn  >  Will  it  answer  for  hedges  i' 
^nd  in  what  manner  is  it  cultivated  >  I  have  some 
growing  near  five  feet  high  ?  I  think  if  well  manag- 
ed, it  would  make  an  impenetrable  hedge. 
In  haste,  but  very  respectfully, 
Your's  &c. 

GEO.  W.  B.  BUIinWlX 


COTTOM  SEED 

Soiiin  Broad  Cast,   -.tiouU  funiish  a  good  srdslitnte  for 

Clover,  to  improve  old  f elds  m  Southern  States. 

From  the  SooTHEnv  I'atiiiot, 

"  Inclosing   for   the  sake  of  rearing  vegetables  to 

enrich  the  earth,   is  the  mode  by  which   the  greatest 

quantity  of  atmospherical  manure  can  be  infused  into 

it  with  the  least  labour."  [Taylor's  Arator. 

Charleston,  June  5lh,   1821. 
Mr.  Editob, 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  agn 
cultural  writers,  as  respects  the  food  of  plants  it  is 
agreed  by  all  Farmers,  that  covering  the  surface  o 
the  earth  from  tlie  injurious  effects  of  the  summer 
months.  With  some  vegetable  matter,  and  restoring  to 
the  same  this  substance  previous  to  its  cultivation,  v. 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  modes  of  renewing  its  fer 


beaten  tract,  even  for  one  small  experiment.  I  deem  .,my,  xhe  author  of  Arator  has  so  fully  illustrated 
this  object  so  all  important  to  us,  that  I  will  not  risk  L^,,- branch  of  practical  agriculture,  that  I  am  aware 
dividing  your  attention  by  mentioning  another  subject.  !j,py  observations  I  could  offer  would  be  deemed 
I   hope  and    persuade    myself  that   the  views  6f  the  superfluous.     In    the    Southern    States,   however,    I 


Society,  will  encourage  inrlividual  attempts  to  intro- 
duce grass  fields  as  a  regulur  rotation,  and  the  last 
woids  of  jour  first  president  are,  "gentlemen,  make 

hay." 

THOS.    PINCICNEV,  Jr. 


SCOTCH   WINN. 


Ilermiiape,  near  IMlmiiigion,  A'o.  Ca,  t 
3d  .May,  1821.  S 

John  S.  SKi>-«Ea,  Esq. 

Dfar  Sin,-  In  planting  my  Cotton,  I  have  used 
an  implement  for  covering  the  seed  that  answers  a 
better  jiurpose  than  the  hoe,  inasmuch  as  it  covers  it 
more  regularly,  and  not  as  deep,  and  saves  the  work 
of  six  or  eight  hands.  With  one  small  double  ffuke 
to  open  the  trenches  on  the  bed,  four  planters,  and 
one  hand  to  follow  the  "  Cotton  Coverer,"  to  cover 
the  ends  of  the  beds,  and  remove  .any  sods  that  may 
be  left  Oil  the  seed— I  planted  seventy  acres  in  eight 
days.  The  "  Cotton  Coverer"  is  a  piece  of  timber. 
A,  about  four  feet  long,  twelve  inches  wide,  B,  and 
seven  inches  thick,  C— the  side  D  I)  intended  to  lay 
on  the  ground,  is  scooped,  or  hollowed  out  to  the 
width  of  nine  inches  at  the  mouth,  or  part  next 
the  horse;  gradually  diminishing  to  three  inches 
wide,  at  the  oiher  extrf  mity -the  cavity  E  E,  is 
six  inches  deep  at  the  fore  end,  and  tapers  down 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  behind— this  "Coverer" 
is  drawn  by  one  horse  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the 
hollow  part  of  the  timber  being  over  the  trend) 
where  the  seed  is  planted,  and  wide  at  the  mouth, 
collects  the  earth  on  both  sides  of  the  seed,  and  as 
it  is  drawn  along,  deposits  the  soil  lightly  over  it, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  The  "  Cover- 
er" has  handles  to  it  lik;  a  plough,  and  is  guided 
with  great  facility.    1  have  heard  of  one  somewhat 


much  doubt  if  any  of  the  kinds  of  clover  can  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  mode  so  much  extolled 
in"  the  Northern  States  ;  and,  from  recent  informa 
tion,  it  api>e;irs,  that  strong  fears  are  felt  this  may 
fail  even  there,  from  some  deficiency  in  the  clover, 
om  causes  not  fully  understood,  which  liave  indue 
ed  their  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  sub 
ject 

ran  _  , 

to  be  sowed  broad  cast,  and  in  the  fall,  after  frost, 
to  be  ploughed  in  deep.  This  plan,  in  part,  has  been 
ofien  practised  with  success,  upon  lands  intended 
lor  U'/ieat  in  our  state  ;  and  if  I  am  correctly  inform- 
ed, Was  used  with  considerable  advantage,  to  ensure 
a  good  crop  of  Oats,  by  one  of  our  members  of  Con- 
gress, (Wm.  Lowndes,  Esq.)  upon  his  farm  near 
Charleston,  some  years  ago.  I  have  some  oiijection 
to  the  use  of  the  Pea,  not  however,  from  any  idea  of 
ts  not  answering,  but  from  the  disposition  we  plant 
;rs  h.ive  of  taking  from  the  earth  every  thing  it  yields 
IS  in  the  shape  of  grain — and  the  writer  alluded  to, 
fully  bears  me  out  in  this  conclusion,  lie  recom- 
mends a  certain  portion  of  the  Peas,  to  be  gathered, 
and  1  fear  if  the  land  produced  a  good  crop  of  Peas, 
th.  y  would  all  be  picked  off",  and  some  of  the  stock 
upon  the  plantation  would  consume  the  best  part  of 
ihe  vines.  I  must  further  conclude,  that  the  ve- 
getable employed  should  not  be  suffered  to  produce 
Its  fruit,  or  remain  till  frost,  as  either  of  these 
states  would  lessen  its  value  v.'hen  restored  to  the 
th,  unless  the  whole  be  ploughed  in,  which  I  much 
doubt  would  often  be  the  cajse  if  the  Pea  crop  was  i 
d  one.  From  tlie  result  of  a  few  trials  with  Cot 
ton  Seed,  I  am  induced  to  recommend  tiiis  plant  as  a 
iTiode  of  restoring  fertility  to  our  lands  when  in  fal- 
low, to  be  used  iii  the  following  manner.  From  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  July,  break  up  the  field  with  a 
Shovel  PlouL'b,  and  then  sow  the  same  broad  cast 
with  Cotton  Seed,  which  has  been  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  if  tor  planting,  at  the  rate  of  5  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre— after  this,  liarrow  in  the  .seed,  or 
if  time  permi.s,  1  much  prefer  ploughing  in  the 
seed  with  a  small  plough.  If  the  land  be  intended 
for  winter  grain,  about  the  middle  of  Sept.  turn  in  the 
Cotton  deep,  with  a  Shovel  Plough,  and  the  first  week 
m  October,  track  off  the  laml  with  a  pUiugh  at  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet,  for  the  grain,  so  that  the  crop 
may  have  the  great  benefit  of  the  hoe  and  plough 
aurinj;  its  growth.  1  have  found  Octob.-r  the  bes' 
month  for  planting  Qur  winter  grain,  except  Barley 


.nless  this  ba  intended  for  a  pasture.  If  the  land  be 
for  Cotton  or  (?orn,  let  one  furrow  be  run  at  the  dis- 
tance the  beds  are  intended  to  be,  wltli  a  sharp  and 
long  Tr;.civing  Plough,  and  then  have  the  field  well 
listed  to  remain  in  that  state  till  the  planting  season. 
This  listing^  will  be  much  expedited,  if  several  fur- 
rows are  run  with  a  Shovel  Plough,  between  each  of 
those  intended  as  the  foundation  of  the  beds.  The 
many  advantages  which  are  connected  with  the  cul- 
ivation  of  oid  lands,  fully  justify  the  farmer  m 
making  every  exertion  to  restore  and  keep  up  their 
fertility.  The  situation  of  the  fields  in  the  harvest 
of  the  crop— the  diminished  quantity  of  labour  in 
their  preparation,  and  in  the  culture  of  the  crop, 
together  with  a  greater  certainty  o'f  a  crop  over  new 
lands,  which  require  so  much  labour  to  prepare  them, 
are  well  wortli  the  serious  consideration  of  the  plan- 
ter -  and  hence  we  so  often  find  our  old  fields  con- 
tinued in  cultivation,  till  totally  exhau..ted.  The  usu- 
al opinion  among  planters  has  been,  that  it  is  easier 
to  clear  a  new  field  than  manure  an  old  one.  If  this 
was  even  correct,  in  many  of  our  first  settled  dis- 
tricts, all  the  best  lands  have  been  cleared,  and  the 
old  fields  must  be  abandoned,  or  their  ferldity  restor- 
ed. 

When  we  consider  the  time  necessary  to  prepare,  in 
a  proper  m.anner,  our  new  lands  tor  cultivation,  if  the 
enclosing  system  was  resorted  to,  and  in  the  fall  be- 
fore frost,  some  vegetable  substance  was  restored  to 
the  earth,  our  lands  would  continue  to  yield  well  for 
a  much  longer  period,  and  our  corn  fields  would  be 
much  benefited  by  listing  m  the  stalks,  grass,  &c. 
to  rot  during  the  winter,  instead  of  remaining  till 
pring,  which  is  the  usual  practice.  Much  b-nefit 
night  be  expected  to  follow,  from  strewing  over  our 
lields  the  trash  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  from 
our  wood  lan's  ;  and  instead  of  clearing  new  lands, 
let  the  same  time  be  employed  in  conveying  the  top 
soil    from   our   -xoods    to  our  old  fields,   as    has  been 


_  lluded  to  by  Or.  Black,  of  Delaware,   in  the  .\meri 
can  Farmer.     Upon  our  sea  shores  the  salt  marsh  and 

..t..  .«....v.a    V,-  — .-  --  -        mud  is  successfully  used  by  our  planters.     In  urging 

.  A.  writer  from  North  Carolina,  in  the  Ameri-K).jg  advimtages  of'  the  use  of  the  clover  to  jid  the 
Farmer,  has  recommended  our  common  Cow  f'ea. [inclosing  system,  it  is  observed  that  "  the  tap 
■■'"'""  '-""'  root  of  the  clover  also  advances  the  intention  of  the 
nclosing  system  in  several  respects  By  piercing  the 
earth  to  a  considerable  dipth,  apertures  or  pores  are 
created  for  imbibing  .and  sinking  deeper  a  greater 
quantity  of  atmospherical  manure,  so  well  defended 
by  the  shade  of  the  top,  and  the  friability  thus  commu- 
nicated  to  the  soil,  affords  a  most  happy  facility  to 
the  plough,  for  turning  in  its  vast  bed  of  vegetable 
matter."  The  Cotton  Plant,  while  young  and  tender, 
and  sowed  as  I  have  recommended,  appears  to  have 
every  claim  to  these  great  facilities  for  improving  the 
soil ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  a  mass  of  young 
Cotton,  from  8  to  16  inches  high,  should  not,  when 
well  buried  in  the  earth,  produce  the  same  bentficial 
effects  to  the  soil  as  the  Clover,  which  is  so  much  ap- 
proved of  in  England  and  our  sister  States.  With  re- 
ference to  the  idea  of  conveying  the  trash  and  top  soil 
from  our  wood  lands,  being  preferable  to  clearing  new 
lands,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  too  theoretical, 
since  I  presume  the  greatest  objection  to  the  plan 
must  be  its  difficulty,  and  I  must  think  that  the  same 
time  and  labour  devoted  to  this  business,  that  it  re- 
quires to  clear  and  prepare  new  lands,  would  insure 
Dttter  crops  and  a  preservation  of  much  timber, 
winch  is  now  a  scarce  article  upon  many  of  our  old 
settled  plantations. 

Your  paper  of  the  25th  of  .\pril,  contained  an  in- 
teresting article  relative  to  Hemp.  Being  unacquaint. 
ed  with  its  mode  of  culture,  and  plan  of  saving  its 
seed,  a  few  directions  upon  these  points  are  request- 
ed  from  this  writer,  especially  as  respects  the  dis- 
tance the  plants  should  be  apart  in  rich  land,  the 
proper  time  for  saving  the  seed,  and  also  for  cutting 
the  Hemp. 

A  COTTON  PLANTUR. 

AiDiE,  {Loudon  Countij,  Va.)  July  4,  18:;i. 
Dear  Sir— 

I'MnEii  the  head  of  '  Virginia  Husbandry,'  in  yotir 
last  number  of  tiie  "American  Farmer,"  you  ask  for 
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intbrmati  >n  on  \l\c  best  mc'hod  of  cniisl meting  Inline 
Kilns.  A'UioUfih  it  is  not  in  my  power,  to  give  jou 
tins  inlorniation,  yet  1  can  direct  you  where  it  m-j-v 
be  obtained.  I'cter  I.ossing,  of  Biickman  Town, 
Duchess  county,  Ncw-Vork,  "Vilaineil  a  p.ilent  more 
than  fi}urlecn  years  nir'),  i'TOm  the  United  Miitea,  lor 
an  improvemi.nt    in  the    mode   ot    burniiis  lime. 

I  opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lossing,  some 
years  ueto,  on  the  subject  of  his  patent,  and  obtained 
from  him  the  following  facts,  viz  :  That  a  kiln  con- 
taming  16UU  bushels,  may  be  burnt  in  forty-eight 
hours,  whereas  in  tlic  old  mode  at  least,  double  that 
time  is  required— that  the  saving  of  wood  was  in  the 
proportion  of  one  half- that  the  hands  employed 
about  the  kiln  were  exposed  hut  to  little  heat,  .ind 
that  the  cost  of  construction  was  little  more  tlian  the 
old  method. 

Dr.  Thornton,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, will,  with  pleasure,  turiush  you  witli  tlie  specifi- 
cation or  description  of  tlie  kiln,  '.0{;t;i.lier  with  a 
drawing  in  p  rspective,  which  alw.ajs  accompanies 
the  specification.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  render  an 
essential  service  to  the  country,  by  giving-  it  a  place 
in  your  useful  paper.  Whde  on  this  subject,  I  beg 
leave  to  suggest  to  you,  the  propriety  of  publishing 
a  list  of  all  the  patents  obtained  from  tlie  United 
States,  since  the  establishment  of  the  patent  office. 
Such  a  list  has  been  published  in  the  Kniporium  of 
Arts  ;  but  as  this  valuable  book  is  only  in  the  hands 
of  few,  thfe  public  receive  but  little  benefit  from  it. 
Your  paper  has  a  great  circulation,  and  the  publica 
tion  of  such  a  list,  might  have  the  tendency  of  bring 
ing  into  general  use,  some  machine,  art,  discovery,  or 
invention,  which  is  now  confined  to  particular  neigh 
bourhoods. 

With  great  respect, 

Your's  &c. 

W.M.  NOLAN D. 


REMARKS  ON  HKDGKS,  BENE    PLANT 
AND  PISE  BUILDINGS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMKRICAII    FABMER. 

Bremo,  near  J\e7u  Canton,  Buckingham\ 
Co.   Virginia,  June  4,  1821.  j 

Deak  Sib — I  have  received  your's  of  the  4th  and 
18th  May,  together  with  the  parcels  of  seed  they 
contained,  for  which  1  return  you  my  thanks. 

An  absence  of  six  weeks  is  the  cause  that  your  let 
ters  did  not  reach  me  until  my  arrival  at  home  on 
Saturday  last,  or  be  assured,  Sir,  they  would  have 
met  with  a  more  prompt  acknowledgment. 

All  the  seeds  have  been  committed  to  the  earth 
— The  prospect  you  have  given  me  of  getting  into  a 
stock  of  the  Cherokee  Rose,  is  doing  me  a  great 
favour.  I  had  learned  through  the  American  Farmer, 
the  supposed  value  of  this  plant  for  hedging,  and 
had  been  devising  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  with 
the  hope,  that  it  will  be  touiid  to  supply  a  want  in 
American  Husbandry,  which  has  already  grown  to 
a  serious  evil,  and  increasing  every  year. 

Troin  the  character  you  give  tiie  Delaware  corn,  1 
have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
other  varieties. 

I  do  not  anticipate  much  from  the  Bene,  as  I  madi 
an  experiment  with  it  in  this  climate  and  soil  some 
years  ago,  and  tiiund  it  brought  too  small  a  propor 
tion  of  its  seeds  to  perfection,  to  make  it  a  profitable 
article  of  culture  here.  I  think  it  highly  probable, 
it  would  succeed  upon  the  warmer  and  more  sandy 
soils  of  the  tide  water  and  maritime  districts  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland — where  too,  it  would  find  the 
advantage  of  an  earlier  spring  and  later  autumn  — 
But  as  this  plant,  doubtless  like  most  others,  will  by 
degrees  become  naturalized  to  a  severe  climate,  1 
thank  you  for  putting  it  in  my  power,  to  renew  the 
experiment.  1  have  placed  it  in  an  artificial  sandy 
soil  of  good  exposure,  in  m\  garden,  and  should  this 
second  eft'ort,  be  attended  with  any  results  worth 
communicating  I  shall  not  fail  to  raaKe  them  known 
to  you. 


I  take  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiries  as  to 
my  experience  in  Pisd  budding.  About  this  time 
years  ago,  I  erected  two  small  buildings  of  this 
kind  14  by  It)  leet  au'l  8  feel  pitch  each,  which  hare 
itood  perfectly,  affording  the  warmest  shelter  in 
winter  and  the  coolest  in  summer  of  any  buildings 
of  "heir  size,  1  ever  knew.  In  the  execution  of  these 
buildings,  both  as  to  materials,  tools  I'nd  apparatus, 
!  followed  the  directions  contained  in  the  book  of  S. 
W,  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey,  entitled  Uiiral  (Kconomy, 
and  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  lately  piiMished 
n  the  American  Farmer,  from  the  Ueport  of  Henry 
lolland,  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. —  From  the 
fairest  estimate  I  could  make  of  the  cost  of  this  mode 
f  budding,  compared  with  brick  walls,  (which  cost 
igher  here  than  with  you,  on  account  of  the  greater 
expense  at  which  lime  is  obtained)  it  was,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  one  half  less.  With  earth  ot 
the  proper  kind,  faithfully  rammed,  in  the  order  re- 
commended (for  1  found  the  proper  degree  of  mois- 
ture to  be  all  important),  I  have  no  hesitation  hi 
aying,  I  consider  it  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  the 
permanent  modes  of  building,  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge— and  nothing  has  prevented  my  executing 
all  my  out  houses,  such  as  quarters,  and  for  the  other 
purposes  of  rural  economy  in  this  mode  of  building; 
but  that  my  aflTairs  would  not  admit  of  withdrawing 
as  much  of  my  attention  from  them,  as  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  my  personal  snpcrintendance  to  insure 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  work  with  common  la- 
bourers 

A  third  experiment  which  I  made  in  Piss,  is  more 
decisive  of  its  value  than  those  already  mentioned. — 
In  the  following  summer  after  the  two  buildings  al- 
ready mentioned  were  erected,  I  commenced  the 
third,  under  the  management  of  an  agent,  who  al- 
though inexperienced  in  the  business,  was  intelligent, 
and  I  thought  might  be  trusted  with  the  execution  of 
the  work,  aided  by  occasional  visits  from  myself.  I 
soon  found  the  work  was  not  as  faithfully  done  as  I 
desired  to  have  it  j  and  when  the  walls  were  raised 
to  about  two  thirds  of  their  intended  height,  I  be- 
came so  dissatisfied  with  the  workmanship,  that  1 
determined  to  proceed  no  farther  with  it,  until  I  found 
it  convenient  to  superintend  the  execution  myself. 
—The  walls  were  covered  with  a  thatching  of  straw 
which  afforded  but  imperfect  shelter  !he  first  and 
second  winters,  since  which  they  were  almost  entire- 
ly exposed,  giving  myself  no  concern  about  them, 
having  made  up  my  mind,  that  whenever  I  re- 
sumed the  intention  of  finishing  the  house,  the 
work  would  be  removed  as  useless  rubbish.  Th' 
spring  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  go  on  with  my 
original  design,  and  upon  examination,  1  found  those 
exposed  Pise  walls  in  such  a  state  of  strength  and 
preservation,  as,  by  taking  off  six  or  eight  inches  of 
the  upper  surface  which  had  been  penetrated  by  the 
frost,  to  bear  a  superstructure  of  a  thirteen  inch 
brick  wall,  between  three  and  four  feet  in  height  to 
complete  the  story.  The  roof  was  immediately  put 
on,  and  I  have  observed  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  failure  in  the  walls. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  I  satisfied  my 
self.  It  would  be  an  improvement  in  this  mode  of 
building,  to  change  the  plan  of  forming  the  Pise  walls 
upon  the  foundations  of  the  building,  by  means  of  the 
moveable  frame  work  and  side  planks — to  which  I 
found  the  (oUowing  objections  in  practice: — Without 
a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  making  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  frame,  than  common  workmen  are 
adequate  to,  the  mismatching  the  parts  of  the  fiame 
in  removing,  produces  much  loss  of  time  in  getting 
each  piece  to  its  right  place.  I  found  it,  also,  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  the  frames  in  a  perfectly  perpendi 
cular  position — and  above  all,  you  cannot  detect  the 
deficiency  in  the  work  until  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  render  it  inconvenient  to  remedy.  To  guard  against 
these  objections,  as  well  as  to  secure  other  advan- 
tages wliich  I  think  arc  manifest,  1  nave  resolved  to 
execute  my  foture  Pis6  walls  in  separate  and  distinct 
blocks— formed  in  frames,  made  of  2.)  or  -i  inch  plank 
stulf  of  less  thickness,  would  yield  to  the  pressure 
necessary  to  torm  perfect  Pise.  The  width  of  these 
frames  must  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  thickness 


of  your  walls.  For  small  single  story  builuiiif,.i,  I 
think  12  or  13  inches  eiioUL^h— ind  to  keep  each  block 
within  a  size  and  wtiglil  convenient  for  building,  1 
have  fixed  the  other  dimensions  of  my  frame,  at  18 
inches  in  length— and  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  have 
something  to  spare  when  it  contains  a  block  3  inches 
thick,  it  is  necessary  to  have  greater  depth  of 
frame  than  thickness  of  block  required,  in  order  to 
hold  the  necessary  quantity  of  earth  in  its  loose,  uii- 
p.acked  state.  To  deft:nd  the  edges  of  the  frame 
against  the  indirect  stroke  of  the  pisoirs,  they  should 
be  covered  with  an  iron  plate,  made  to  adapt  itself 
to  a  slight  beveling  of  the  inner  edge,  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  directing  to  its  proper  place,  any  small 
<leviation  of  the  stroke.  These  frames  are  put  to- 
gether  by  two  strong  tenons  at  each  end  of  the  trans- 
verse pieces  which  pass  through  the  mortices  made 
to  receive  them  in  the  longitudinal  sides  of  the  fraino 
— taking  care  to  leave  a  sufficiency  of  timber  both  in 
the  tenons,  to  sustain  a  pin,  which  must  pass  through 
them  to  keep  the  sides  together,  and  beyond  the 
mortices  in  the  longitudinal  or  side  pieces,  to  prevent 
the  ends  or  transverse  pieces  from  being  forced  out 
by  the  powerful  pressure  they  have  to  resist.  For 
each  of  these  frames  there  must  be  an  even  surface 
of  cut  stone,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  two  iron 
cramps,  taking  hold  of  the  stone  below,  and  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  frame.— Thus  prepared,  with  half  a 
dozen  of  these  frames,  under  a  sued,  which  will  be 
necessary  to  shelter  the  blocks  when  made  j — with 
suitable  earth  previously  dug,  the  making  of  Pise, 
may  be  an  in-door  job  for  rainy  days  and  hours  of 
leisure.— Two  hands  to  each  frame  are  as  many  as 
an  operate  to  advantage.  The  work  will  be  better 
executed  in  this  mode,  because  neglect  will  be  more 
easily  detected  ;  and  with  a  stock  of  Pisii  blocks  on 
hand,  it  will  be  an  undertaking  of  no  more  time  or 
difficulty,  to  erect  a  Pise  building,  than  to  put  up  a 
log  house.  In  laying  the  blocks  in  the  wall,  I  would 
recommend  a  thin  joint  of  lime  mortar,  although  I 
think  well  wrought  clay  would  answer.  In  order  to 
turn  out  the  blocks  from  the  frames,  to  which  they 
adhere  with  great  tenacity,  the  tiles  upon  which  the 
frames  are  laid  should  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
affording  a  base  of  sufficient  firmness  to  sustain  the 
strokes  of  the  pisoirs  ;  in  order  that  when  a  block  is 
compleated,  the  whole  apparatus  with  the  mass  it 
contains,  may  be  turned  upon  its  sides  for  the  conve- 
nience of  driving  out  the  pins,  to  separate  the  parts 
of  the  frame.  A  thin  layer  of  dust  will  be  necessary 
on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  as  much  as  will  adhere 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  frame  before  the  earth  is 
put  in  for  ramming.  I  formed  a  b?.r  of  inch  square  iron 
about  3  feet  6  inches  long  ;  rounded,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  holding,  ten  or  twelve  inches  at  its  upper  end  ; 
and  having  a  tap  two  inches  square  upon  the  lower 
end,  a  better  pisoir  or  beater  than  those  made  of 
wood  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  books. 
If  any  combination  of  the  mechanical  powers  can 
be  devised  at  a  reasonable  expense,  by  which  Pise 
blocks  of  the  size  above  mentioned,  or  larger,  can  be 
formed  by  a  rapid  operation,  I  am  persuaded,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  the  art  of 
building.  I  have  been  flattering  myself  that  the  ma- 
chine for  making  bricks  by  compression,  said  to  be 
in  operation  some  time  ago  in  Haltimore,  or  its  vicini- 
ty, might  turn  out,  if  not  in  its  present  form,  under 
such  modifications  as  some  fortunate  mechanical 
genius  may  give  to  it,  to  be  this  great  desideratum  in 
Pisi;  operations.— Some  notice  in  the  Farmer  of  this 
machine,  I  am  sure  tvould  prove  highly  acceptable 
to  many  of  your  readers. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  respectfidly, 

JOHN  W.  COCKE. 


FOR   THE   AMERIC.\N   FAUMEtl. 


TlveTaest  time  to  cwtTiwvber. 

Sir, 

The  scarcity  of  forest  trees,  in  many 
parts  of  our  state,  is  such   as  to  deiumul   the 
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tni'St  rigid  economy  in  tlip  n*e  ot  tlitni,  f  ithc-i 
in  building,  fenfcin'g,  or  fire  wood. — Tliis  fact 
must  be  familiar  to  every  man  who  has  had  an 
opportunltv  of  observing  that  there  is  a  pieat 
difterencc  in  the  durability  of  the  same  kind  ot 
wood  cut  at  different  times.  This  difference, it  is 
believed  by  some  ancient  and  observing  men, 
is  occasioned  by  cutting  down  at  favorable  oi 
unfavorable  seasons — the  months  of  Febmarv 
and  August  are  said  to  be  preferable  to  all 
others  for  felling  timber— where  durability  is 
desirable.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  good 
authority  for  believing,  that  rails  can  be  shewn 
which  have  lasted  more  than  half  a  century, 
while  others,  of  tlie  same  kind  of  wood,  and  on 
the  same  farm,  have  d«>cayed  in  less  than  a  do- 
zen years.  l?houlu  this  astonishing  ditiVrtnce 
be  the  efl'ect  of  so  simple  a  cuuse  as  the  tlmi 
of  felling  the  trees,  which  is  confidently  believ 
ed.  we  ought  surely  to  pay  sufilcieiit  attention 
to  the  subject,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  right  con- 
clusion. Experiments  are  requested  to  be 
made,  and  the  results  to  be  conimunicated. 

•^  Farmer. 

J^'ote  by  the  Eilitor  — The  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, as  an  oLject  of  rural  economy,  is  obyious — but 
it  is  one  which  has  b^en  vtry  partially  investigated. 
Judging  from  an  able  report  which  was  made  to  Con 
gress  last  winter,  by  the  Board  of  Navy  Commission- 
ers, on  the  preservation  ot  ship  timber,  and  believing 
it  to  be  their  practice  to  have  timber  telltd  only  in 
the  Winter,  we  conclude  that  the  subject  has  nnaer- 
gone  their  particular  consideration.  All  the  pa- 
pers from  the  Nav\  Board,  which  have  met  the  pub- 
lic eye,  have  manfested  an  actve  spirit  ot  philoso- 
phical research,  which  gives  us  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  their  conclusions,  and  if,  in  this  case, 
we  can  borrow,  as  we  will  endeavour  to  do,  the  aid 
of  their  lights,  we  doubt  not  they  will  conduct  us  to 
the  very  desir;ble  informati„n  which  our  respected 
eorrespondent  seeks  to  obtain  on  the  firoper  seasiji 
for  felling  timber,  -with  a  view  to  its  durubiUti/,  under 
the  exposures  incident  to  Jarmijig  uses. 


BURLINGTON  HAMS.—Method  of  Curing 

Burlington,  Feb.  3d,  1821. 
Lear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  endeavored  to  obtain  the  information 
you  requestKl  respecting  the  mode  ot  curing  the 
hams  which  excited  the  enquiries  of-you!  Charlei^- 
ton  friends,  without  succeeding  to  the  extent 
of  my  wishes.  The  person  who  probably  sent 
the  bams  to  Charleston  is  an  extensive  dealer  in 
both  pork  and  hams,  and  a  respectable  store- 
keeper in  this  place.  Considering  the  process 
as  a  valuable  secret  of  bis  business,  and  having 
repeatedly  declined  a  disclosure  of  his  practice, 
he  is  averse  to  otVend  those  who  have  been  refu- 
sed the  information  which  you  are  ilesirou>  of  ob- 
taining; nor  is  he  willing  that  his  practice 
should  be  known  to  others,  who  might  avail 
themselves  of  it  to  his  injury — these  are  pro- 
bably the  reasons  for  his  reserve  on  the  subject. 

As  Burlington  has  been  somewhat  celebrat- 
ed for  the  character  of  its  hams,  and  as  they 
are  to  be  found  of  a  good  quality  in  most  of 
«ur  respectable  (amilies,  ai.d  iu  some  few  in 
stances,  equal,  to  any  1  have  elsewhere  seen, 
the  best  mode  of  curing  them  is  claimed  as  the 
practice  of  several  intelligent  individuals  o 
my   acqaaintance.     The    following  receipt  is, 


1  believe,  one  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  tii 
approbation  of  the  best  tastes  among  us,  it  has 
been  used  in  my  own  family,  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  best  judges  among  the  genteel 
strangers  who  have  visited  us. 

To  12  hams  of  common  size,  take  8  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  lA  of  well  chrystalliztd  salt 
petre,  and  5  of  fine  salt — lUib  the  hams  with 
•bis  mixture,  and  let  them  be  one  week  in  a 
cask  with  the  skins  downward — then  niake  ;i 
pickle  of  the  sti;ongest  coarse  salt,  of  sufiicient 
strength  to  bear  an  esg  ;  add  about  '2,  or  a  quarts 
iif  Te  from  hickory  ashes,  refined  by  boiling, 
and  scumming — when  cold,  cover  the  bams  with 
it,  and  keep  them  down  by  a  weight ;  let  them 
lie  three  or  four  weeks,  according  to  their  size, 
then  bang  them  up  in  the  smoke-house ;  after 
21.  hours,  commence  smokins  them  with  sound 
hickoiy  wood,  and  repeat  this  every  morning 
until  sufficiently  smoked. 

There  is  some  difterenre  in  the  subsequent 
practice  of  the  best  managers.  Those  preiiarei 
by  the  dealer  first  mentioned,  have  been  wrap 
p'cd  in  the  finest,  driest,  and  sweetest  clover 
hay,  and  then  tiijhtly  sewed  up  in  strong  can- 
vas bags — they  are  then  kept  hanging  up  in  the 
snoke-house,  or  packed  for  shipping  :  this  mode 
is  not  always  successful  in  preserving  them  from 
the  fly.  Burying  them  in  very  dry  hickory 
aslies,  and  packing  them  in  boxes  kept  in  the 
smoke-bouse,  and  occasionally  changed,  and 
dried  through  the  sumn.er,  has  been  (ound,  in 
my  practice,  the  most  eft'ectual  mode  of  pre- 
serving them.  When  wanted  for  use  tiiey  sh.iiiid 
be  put  in  water  the  preceding  evening,  to  dis- 
solve tbeasiies  adhering  to  tliem.  if  dipped  in 
ashes  when  first  taken  from  the  pickle,  it  forms 
a  coat  which  is  useful  in  preserving  them  from 
the  fly. 

Thsre  is  a  great  variety  in  the  minute  details 
of  even  good  managers — hut  the  use  of  sugar 
and  salt-petre  are  tlie  ma'erial  points,  common 
to  them  all.  In  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  flesh  of  the  several 
breeds  of  hogs.  There  is,  in  our  country,  a 
prevailing  attachment  to  large  animals  :  I  have, 
like  my  neighbours,  been  deluded  by  tiiis  false 
taste.  After  a  fair  trial  of  the  large  breed  ot 
I  have  abandoned  them  as  coarse  in  flesh, 
and  deficient  in  flavor,  and  at  the  same  time 
unprofitable  in  keeping;  requiring  to  be  kept 
loiig  will)  a  larger  portion  of  food,  according  ti' 
theirsize.  I  have  now  twodistinct  breedsothogs, 
one  of  the  English  White  Sutiblk  breed,  from 
the  imported  hoar,  represented  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Agricultural  Alm.inack  of  18J(i,  the  other, 
Cobhett's  Black  H  iinpshire  breed — these  I  aiu 
crossing  with  the  Spanish  Black,  of  wlijcii  1 
have  now  a  fine  boar  in  my  possession,  imponed 
by  my  li  iend  Joseph  Elus  Bloomfield,  esq.  from 
Cadiz — of  the  same  breed  with  the  apaaiah 
hogs  imported  by  Commodore  Chauncey,  at 
JNew-York,  in  the  same  vessel,  and  mentioned 
by  Cotjbett,  as  int-.oduced  into  fingland  hy 
William  Gaunilett,  late  a  cummissary  in  bpain, 
and  superior  to  his  Hampshire  breed — I'hese 
are  kinds  which  I  am  keeping  distinct,  and  like- 
wise by  cros.sing,  will,  I  believe,  enable  me  to  se 
cure  the  best  breeds  in  our  country  or  in  Eu 
rope. 

Iu  an  iiiterestinii  coiniuunicatioa   frora  Mi 


iiiiii  Leeky.  an  emi.ient  Ueaiei  in  j>o.-k  i.nd 
aeon,  in  Cork,  be  recommends  the  Sulfolk 
breed  to  his  fellow  citizens — and  also  the  Hamp- 
shire breed,  as  far  superior  in  flavor  or  profit  to 
ihe  larse  pork,  of  the  English  Berkshire  breed, 
shipped  from  Waterford,  which  be  does  not 
think  worthy  of  encouray;ement. — See  No.  5, 
(i,  7,  of  the  Cork  or  Munster  Magazine,  No. 
XX.  1817. 

WM.  COXE. 


Pvovfan  .51gT\c\\\\viva\  Society, 

NUlll'H   C.\iU>UNA. 

Pursuant  to  notificatiun,  a  number  of  respectable 
planters  of  tlie  county  met  in  Salisbury  on  the  4th  of 
July,  and  formed  and  adopted  a  constitution  for  the 
Kowan  Agricultural  Society — the  following  gentlemen 
were  then  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
Chdvles  Fisher,  President, 

S.  L.  Ferrand  and  Robert  Moor,  Vice-Presidents. 
John  lieard,  jr.  Secretary. 
.Michael  Brown,  Treasurer- 

lames  Martin,  Alfred  Macay,  and  Thomas  Cham- 
bers, Committee  of  'Correspondence. 

The  Society  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
on  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  to  show  the  respect 
they  think  due  to  all  patrons  of  this  first  of  arts, 
elected  John  Taylor,  of  Va  Dr.  Walker,  of  Warren, 
I).  Cameron,  of  Orange,  G.  W.  Jeffreys,  of  Caswell, 
and  his  excellency  J.  Franklin,  Honorary  Members  of 
the  Society. 

From  the  patronage  that  is  expected,  they  are  in 
hopes  of  being  prepared  to  give  such  encouragement 
to  the  scientific  and  practical  agriculturist,  as  becomes 
the  large,  wealthy,  and  liberal  county  of  Rowan.  For 
the  purpose  of  cominencing,  the  Society  voted  the 
following  prizes,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
to  be  awarded  at  the  Agricultural  Show,  wh.ch  will 
take  place  on  the  first  Thursday  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober next,  in  the  town  of  Salibhui'V,  viz  :     . 

1st.  A  i)remiiim  of  §25,  or  two  silver  goblets,  val" 
ued  at  that  sum,  for  the  neatest  and  best  live  fence  or 
hedge,  within  the  county  of  Rowan,  to  be  inspected 
by  a  committee  of  the  Society,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1824;  at  which  time  a  particular  account  in 
writing,  of  the  mode  of  cultivation,  must  be  furnish- 
ed to  the  Society 

2d.  A  premium  of  a  silver  Cup,  valued  at  glO,  for 
the  best  Colt  or  Filly,  of  the  last  spring's  foaling  ; 
pedigree  to  be  furnished  by  the  owner  at  the  time  of 
showing. 

3d.  A  premium  of  S'>  for  the  best  Cow  Calf,  and 
the  like  sum  for  the  best  Bull  Calf,  of  the  last  spring's 
production. 

4tli.  A  premium  of  §5,  for  the  best  two  horse 
Plough,  and  the  same  for  the  best  one  horse  Plough, 
boih  to  be  manufactured  in  the  state.  Honorary 
premiums  will  also  be  given  for  the  best  Models  of 
other  Farming  Implements. 

5th.  A  silver  Cup,  worth  S10,"for  the  most  approv- 
ed practical  Essay  on  ihe  subject  of  manures,  parti- 
cularly vegetable  and  atmospheric 

6th.  \  like  premium  fur  the  most  approved  practi- 
cal Essay  on  the  raising  and  management  of  all  kinds 
of  live  Stock,  in  which  the  errors  and  defects  of  the 
present  practices  must  be  plainly  pointed  out,  and  a 
better  plan  recommt-nded.  These  Essays  must  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Society  by  the  20th 
of  September 

~lh.  For  the  encouragement  of  household  manufac- 
tures, that  useful  branch  of  domestic  economy,  a  pre- 
mium of  ^''0,  will  be  awarded  tiir  the  finest  and  best 
piece  of  Homespun  Cloth,  (not  less  than  ten  yards,) 
made  either  of  wool  and  cotton  mixed,  or  wool  alone. 
Honorary  premiums  will  also  be  given  for  superior 
specimens  of  other  kinds  of  home  manufactured 
cloths. 

8lh  For  the  encouragement  of  that  part  of  our 
rural  economy  pertaining  to  the  dairy,  a  premium  of 
one  half  dozen  of  elegant  silver  Spoons,  will  be  given 
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lo  ttie  pti'ioii  l)rcJ'Kinj,''  li.c  Ik~.  spcciuicii  of  Clicesc; 
m  two  cakes,  not  less  tii:in  10  lbs.  each,  and  to  be 
made  during;  the  present  summer. 

The  cause  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Kconomy, 
will  be  promoted  by  a  general  attendance  of  the 
farmers  of  the  county,  on  this  interesting  occasion  j 
and  all  persons  are  invited  freely  to  come  forward 
and  compete  for  the  prizes.  Even  those  not  disposed 
to  enter  ihe  list,  will. aid  the  cause  of  in.provemeni, 
by  bringinij  superior  specimens  of  any  thing  the) 
»iay  have,  rilher  in  the  agricultural  or  manufacturin.t; 
line  ;  as  also  models  of  ploughs,  harrows,  and  vari- 
ous other  terming  tools. 

Every  Ik  cessary  anang-ement  and  preparation  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Show  will,  before  the  day  ar 
rives,  be  made.  Pens  will  be  prepared  lor  the  diflir- 
cnt  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  a  house  fur  the  displaj 
of  the  other  articles  that  may  be  brought,  whether 
for  inspection  or  sale. 

.\11  Such  shows,  from  their  nature,  partake  of  thi- 
rharacter  of  a  Vair.  Without  doubt,  numy  of  the  ar- 
ticles brought  forward  on  that  day,  may  be  sold  on 
better  terms  than  on  any  less  public  occasion.  It  will 
be  a  place,  where  persons  wisliing  to  sell,  and  ihosc 
wishing  to  buy,  may  be  mutually  accommodated. — 
Many  exchanges  may  also  take  place,  thus  accommo- 
dating both  sides  without  the  aid  of  that  scarce  arti- 
cle, money. 

A  person  will  be  employed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society,  tor  the  purpose  of  auctioneering;  any  article 
that  the  owner  may  wish  to  dispose  of  in  that  way. 

It  is  thought  proper  to  make  these  statements  at 
this  time,  lest  some  persons  might  be  deterred  from 
bringing  specimens  of  stock  and  other  products  to 
the  Show,  by  th&.  fear  that  there  would  be  no  way 
of  keeping  them  in  safety  when  here  j  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  apprehension,  be  prevented  from  pay- 
ing that  attention  to  improvement  during  the  sum- 
mer, which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Society   to   excite 

After  the  business  of  the  Society  was  performed, 
the  President  delivered  an  address,  wliich  was  order, 
ed  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety. [Carolinian. 

[From  the  lUirilard  f  Conn  J  Mirror.] 

Awiericau  Gvass  "Bonnets. 

It  !s  «ilh  no  ordiriurv  (let ret  "'  pride,  as 
vifW  as  pleasure,  that  we  have  recently  learned, 
that  the  British  Society  of  Arts  in  London, 
have  awarded  to  Miss  Sophia  Wooilliouse,  of 
A\'ethersfield,  in  this  state,  a  preiuium  of  twen 
tj  guineas,  (equal  to  S93.53,)  together  with  a 
sil\er  mfdsl  of  tiie  rfocioly,  for  the  elegant  spe- 
cimen of  gras.s  bonnet  nia<le  by  her,  and  exhi- 
bited in  this  city,  at  the  Cattle  Show,  and  Ex 
hibi'ion  of  domestic  manufactures,  in  October 
last.  This  award  was  made  on  condititms  to 
be  hereafter  complied  with  by  Miss  W;  but  the 
object  of  them  is  to  introduce  into  Great  Bri- 
tain the  culfivation  of  tliat  species  of  grass  oi 
■whirh  the  bonnet  is  mude,  with  the  view  ot  its- 
becninini  hereafter  an  important  article  of  ma- 
nufaeture  in  that  kitigiloin.  When  we  advert 
to  the  fact,  that  the  British  Society  of  Arts  was 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  encuura-ring  thei 
own  iiidustrv  and  ingenuity,  and  that  in  no  in- 
stance, it  is  believed,  until  the  present,  they 
have  transcended  the  limits,  to  which  they 
hax.'  hitherto  confined  themselves,  of  dispensing; 
♦lu'ir  honor.s  and  rewards  to  their  native  inhablt- 
ant^only;  we  shall  be  disposed  the  better  to 
est. mate  their  liberality  in  thus  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  national  distinction,  and  their  patri 
otisui  in  endeavouring  to  profit  by  the  enter 
priM-  and  ingenuity  of  otliers,  in  order  to  add  to 
the  wealth  ol  theiV  own  country,  by  estendin 
Oie  sphere  of  »t9  isdastry. 


Hut,  wliilc  thus  acknowled>i;ing  tlie  liberality 
and  public  spirit  of  others,  we  ought  not  to  be 
unmindful  of  what  we  owe  to  ourselves.  To 
Miss  Woudhouse  and  her  sister  is  due,  in  the 
lirst  place,  the  praise  of  having  discovered  a 
material  equal  in  ntrengtb  and  surpassing  in 
fineness  the  straw  of  the  wheat  from  whence 
the  far  famed  l..eghorn  hats  are  made,  and  the 
merit  of  converting  this  material,  heretofore  ot 
comparatively  no  value,  into  an  article  o(  dress, 
which  is  now  almost  universally  used  in  the  At- 
lantic states,  and  fur  the  purchase  of  wbich  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  heietofore  been  sent  oui 
of  the  country  to  reward  the  industry  of  Ital- 
ian females.     This  laudable    example  has  only 

be  followed  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  en 
tirely  in  our  power  to  carry  it,  to  become  ol 
_^reat  importance  to  our  country  at  large.  Our 
agricultural  societies,  by  their  zeal  and  well  di- 
ected  eiVorts',have  done  much  towards  stiinulat- 
ng  the  imlustrv,  and  increasing  the  intelligence 
of  our  agriculturists,  and  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  our  country.  But  their  efforts  to 
be  extensively  useful,  and  lully  successful,  must 
be  seconded  by  the  /^eal,  liberality,  and  good 
sense  of  our  own  people.  It  will  be  in  vain, 
that  a  few  attempt  to  lead,  if  the  .multitude  re- 
fuse to  follow,  it  IS  only  by  the  general  infu- 
sion, into  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  of  a  comuon  spirit  of  industry, 
caterpi  ize,  and  liberal  exertion,  that  any  thing 
great  can  be  accomplished.  Extensive  good 
can  be  achieved  only  by  united  eiforls. 

I'hesi  remarks  are  made  ciiietiy  with  the  view 
of  directing  the  attention  of  the  peoide  ot  tins 
state,  to  a  branch  ot  manufactures,  whicli,  if  ex- 
tensively pursued,  would  be  attended  with  an 
ample  reward  to  the  industry  of  the  individu- 
als who  should  uiiiiertake  it,  as  well  as  great 
advantages  to  the  state  it  large.  Few  states 
can  boast  of  a  better  population  than  the  state 
of  Connecticut, — industrious,  frugal,  and  con- 
triving. Our  young  women  are  marked  also  tiy 
a  character  of  good  sense,  prudence,  industry, 
and  ingenuity.  Very  many  there  are,  who,  like 
Miss  Sophia  Woudhouse,  could  undertake  this 
manufacture  with  advaut.igv,  and  carry  it  to  an 
extent  to  whicii,  it  may  be  appreiietided,  that 
lady  may  now  be  prohibited  from  extending  it.* 
-Nor  would  an  ample  remuneration  of  their 
industry  De  wanting.  It  is  a  face,  wliich  has 
recently  been  ascertained  by  actual  calculation, 
that  the  sums,  which  have  been  paid  by  the  dil- 
ferent  dealers  in  this  city  fur  tlie  purchase  ot 
Legi  orn  hats,  since  the  commenccuient  ot  the 
present  year,  will  aiiuiunt  to  forty  thousand 
dollars.  What  it  the  whole  of  inis  sum  had 
been  paid  to  the  young  women  in  the  town  ol 
Wctheisfield! — Instead  of  pointing  to  their 
church,  as  the  only  and  respectable  monument 
of  female  liberality  and  industry,  in  a  lew 
years  it  might  be  thsir  boast  that  the   whole 

•  It  may  be  proper  to  inform  our  readers  who  reside 
at  a  distance,  that  the  elaer  -Vliss  W.  to  whom  chietl) 
our  remarks  are  applicable,  ana  wDo  is  one  of  thr.  c 
.sisters  who  have  engaged  m  the  manufacture  of  gr».^s 
Donncts,  has  rei-cnilj  been  married,  and  is  now  .\ii.-. 
Wells.  The  luaiUen  name  is  however  retained  m  ihib 
communication,  as  being  the  only  one  by  wliicli,  m 
reierence  to  the  subject  ol  tills  article,  she  IS  known  to 
the  public- 


I'lWii  bail  lieeii  rebuiii  :iiid  cmbellisiied  iiiini  the 
I'tVects  of  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  its 
young  ladies. 

As  some  misapprehensions  have  gone  forth 
lo  the  public  concerning  the  grass  bonnets,  ma- 
nufactured at  W  etliersfield,  and  exbihiteii  at 
the  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  of  domestic 
manufactures  in  this  city  last  October,  the  wri- 
ter of  this  will  close  his  present  remarks  with 
a  brief  statement  of  facts  concerning  those  him- 
nets.  The  one,  which  obtained  the  first  pre- 
uiiuiii  from  the  Society,  was  made  by  M.ss  .So- 
phia Woodhouse.  That,  which  obtained  the 
second  premium,  was  made  by  Miss  Mary 
Woodhouse.  'I'lie  first  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
i..orenzo  Bull  of  this  city,  who  gave  MissS.  W. 
the  choice,  of  her  own  price  for  the  bonnet,  or 
of  sending  it,  free  of  any  expense,  to  be  sold 
lor  her  account  in  Lontlon.  It  was  purchased, 
and  sent  to  London  to  Mr.  Marcus  Bull,  now- 
residing  there,  and  whose  situation,  being  en- 
uag.'d  in  the  great  engraving  concern  of  Messrs. 
Fairman,  Perkins  &  Co.  in  their  negociatioH 
with  the  Bank  ut  Kngiand  :  gave  him  access  to 
many  of  the  ingenious  men  and  artists  of  that 
city. 

it  was  exhibited  'at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  dur- 
ing the  life  of  that  distinguished  man.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Arts  requested  to  be  per- 
mitted to  otter  it  to  the  Society  for  a  premium, 
and  become  the  channel  through  which  the  dis- 
covery should  be  communicated  to  the  British 
public.  This  was  assented  to  by  Mr.  M.  B., 
from  the  liberal  desire  of  extending  the  benefits 
of  the  discovery  to  that  nation  which  was  about 
to  patronize  the  undertaking  he  was  engaged  in, 
as  well  as  irom  a  laudtibie  wish  to  confer  an  ho- 
nor upon  Miss  Woodhouse,  and  do  credit  to  the 
ingenuity  of  his  native  state.  The  result  was, 
as  has  been  before  stated.  The  British  Society 
of  .-Vrts  voted  to  Miss  W.  a  premium,  and 
their  silver  medal  on  certain  c.inditions  ;  the 
evident  object  of  which  is  to  oDtain  a  full  know- 
ledge ol  the  material  from  which  the  bonnet  is 
inide;  its  mode  of  cultivation,  and  mode  of 
preparation  for  manufacture  j  and  thus  to  en- 
graft on  their  own  industry  the  si<ill  and  inven- 
tion ot  others.  A  letter  from  Mr.  M  B.  of  the 
12th  May  last,  states  that  the  bonnet  had  been 
extensively  shown  in  London,  and  admired— 
thai  this  single  specimen,  he  had  no  doubt, 
might  be  sold  fur  twenty  guineas, — and  that  he 
had  been  able  to  find  but  one  bonnet  made  of 
the  ijcghorn  straw  which  would  compare  with 
tile  American  grass  in  fineness,  but  was  deemed 
Ulterior  in  hue  and  complexion,  and  this  was  of 
02  rows,  and  was  stated  to  have  cost  18  guin* 
eas. 

The  second  bonnet  referred  to  before,  made 
by  Miss  Maiy  W  oodhouse,  was  purchased  by 
a  gentleman  in  this  city  tor  !623,  was  sent  to 
New  Vol  k,  exhibited  there,  sold  at  auction  at 
the  I'ontine  Cotfee  House  lor  iS39,  and  present- 
ed to  Mrs.  John  yuincy  Adams,  by  whom,  it  is 
believed,  it  is  still   worn. 

The  liPghoru  wheat  straw,  prepared  for  ma- 
nulacluriiig,  has  been,  and  can  be,  imported 
into  Great  liritain  tor  3s.  tjd.  sierling  the  pound. 
But  trom  the  facts,  that  a  very  small  proportion 
1)1  It  IS  as  fine  as  the  grass  in  the  Wethersfi  Id 
ooaaet,  and  that  the  coarser  straw  is  fouud  to 
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be  )*  i>ut  little  value  when  manufiicfureil,  ai'ii 
no'  saleable,  the  attempt  to  nianufacfiire  it  in 
that  country  has  been  Liid  aside.  The  Ameri- 
can grass,  therefi)re,  if  fine,  iniu;!it  be  made  to 
supplant  the  Italian  straw  in  the  IJritisb  market, 
and  might,  when  prepared  fur  manufacturing, 
become  an  article  of  expoit. 

From  the  foregoins;  facts  two  conclusions  may 
be  deduced.  First,  that  the  TSritish,  who  are 
remarkable  for  a  jeclous  attention  to  their  now 
Tnanufacturinj;  and  commercial  interests,  deem 
it  for  their  advantage  to  become  possessed  of 
our  grass  (or  manufiicture  in  preference  to  the 
Italian  wheat  straw,  which  tbnj  already  have  in 
manufacture,  and  can  have  in  the  raw  material. 
And  second,  if  it  be  tlieir  interest,  it  is  equal- 
ly our  interest,  in  this  particular,  to  improve 
our  own  resources,  to  fo>ter  and  reward  our 
Own  native  industry  and  ingenuity,  and  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  usefulness;  rather  than, 
from  an  injurious  and  senseless  preference  ol 
foreign  gewgaws  and  foreign  manufactures,  to 
overlook  a  ma'erial  which  grows  with  spontane- 
ous profusion  at  our  own  doors,  and  under  our 
own  feet,  in  fitvorof  another  which  is  admitted 
to  be  inferior  by  critical  .judges,  and  which 
seems  to  have  no  merit  exclusively  its  own  but 
that  it  is  brought  from  a  far  country. 

Jl  Member  of  the  Hartford  County  } 
Jlgricultural  Society.         5 

ON    FENCES, 

Jiy  JAMEfi  M'ORTII—read  before  the  AgricuUiira'- 
Society  of  Bucks'  County,  Pennsyhania,  Mov.  1820, 
and  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  'A  ational  Recorder.' 

SuARON,  November  10,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, 

Agreeably  to  an  intimation,  which  I  made  to 
the  Society  on  a  former  occasion,  I  will  now  offer  some 
observations  on  the  subject  of  Fences.  It  is  in  vain 
for  the  farmer  to  sow  .ind  till  his  crops,  unless  he  pro- 
tects them  by  a  good  fence  ;  but  it  lias  really  become 
an  article  so  expensive,  and,  in  some  instances,  so 
difficult  to  obtain,  that  much  dam.ige  has  been  sustain- 
ed !  and,  as  the  evil  must  continue  to  increase,  until 
a  proper  remedy  is  applied,  it  behoves  us,  without 
delay,  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  consider  it  in 
all  its  bearings. 

There  seems  to  be  such  a  perpetuity  in   all  things 
rel.-iting  to  Agriculture,  that  a  farmer  should   calcu- 
late  on  an   improvement  to  the  end  of    time — an   i 
would    not  be    unwise  in  him  to  commence  a   work, 
which    can  only  be  completed  in  his   latest  posterity. 

Now  although  a  f.  nee  cannot  last  forever,  yet  we 
shall  I  presume  need  fences,  as  long  as  agriculture  is 
practised,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  our  society,  as  well  as  others,  to 
some  permanent  provision.  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
th;it  I  shall  adduce  a  plan  that  will  be  wholly  relied 
on,  but  J  offer  it  as  one  of  my  own,  .-.nd  as  the  best  I 
have  to  give.  I  challenge  the  production  of  a  better, 
and  assure  you  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  see 
it  out  done. 

lieforc  I  enter  upon  my  ground,  I  will  take  a  brief 
view  of  the  several  kinds  of  fences  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  The  worm  fence  is  generally  made 
in  new  countries  where  timber  is  plenly;  but  as  timber 
fails,  the  post  and  rail,  an.l  other  kinds  are  resorte 
to,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  take  the  tVirmer  into  calcu- 
lation, as  it  is  not  applicable  to  this  neighbourhood- 
I  then  estimate  that  three  rails  of  chcsnut  or  cedar, 
and  post  of  white  o.ak  or  chesnut,  with  ditch,  will  cost 
from  60  to  67  cents  per  pannel  ;  four  ditto,  ditto,  with 
bank,  about  67  cents  ;  five  ditto,  ditto,  75  cents;  five 
ditto,  ditto,  with  lime  and  sand  posts,  from  87  to  lUO 


cents  ;  wire  fence,  with  wood  posts,  about  100  cents  ; 
stone  do.  where  stone  is  plenty,  from  100  to  125  cents  ; 
live  fences  or  hedges,  with  protecting  fences,  about  75 
cents.  13ank  or  sod  fences  have  not  sufficient  data  to 
calculate  cost,  or  utility. 

.Messrs.  White  St  Hazard,  the  Inventors  of  the  wire 
fence,  calculated,  that  by  substituting  live  posts,  that 
s,  by  planting  trees  of  proper  kinds,  at  suitable  dis- 
tances, an  immense  profit  would  be  produced,  which 
tliey  considered  as  yielded  by  the  fence,  when,  in  fact, 
it  was  solely  applicable  to  the  soil — because  in  the 
■i-xucl  proportion  as  those  trees  produced,  would  the 
borders  of  the  field  be  exhaus'ed — .and,  by  sowing 
the  seeds  too  near  them,  an  additional  wastage  would 
take  place;  thus  it  is  with  hedges— they  seem  to  be 
cheap  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  alone  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  them  a  very 
dear  gift ;  nor  do  1  believe  they  will  be  found  so  du- 
rable, as  has  been  imagined— for  I  am  told,  that  a 
grub  has  already  attacked  one  species  of  the  thorn  ; 
and  1  luive  often  seen  sassafras,  cherry,  and  other 
trees,  with  abundance  of  grass  growing  along  the 
liedge  rows,  which  will  most  assuredly  bring  on  a  de 
cline,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years;  besides,  J  have 
never  seen  a  hedge  that  was  proof  against  hogs 
admit  that  they  might  be  kept  in  better  order,  but 
it  will  be  expensive,  and  require  more  atlentjon  than 
our  farmers  are  willing  to  bestow.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  am  surprised  that  llhis  species  of  fencing  should 
have  been  introduced  amongst  us  in  the  present  state 
of  our  country,  and  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  preju 


will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  accomplishtd.     1   submit 
tlie   above   observations  to   the  consideration  of  the 
Society — and  am  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  JAMES  WORTH. 

Thomas  G.  Kennedt,  Escj.. 

Secretary  .Hg   So.  of  Bucks'  County. 


To  save  Cucumbers  from  Bugs. 
Set  out  an  onion,  or  set  up  an  onion  stalk,  in 
each   hill  of  cucumbers,  and   the  streaked  hug 
will  keep  away. 

To  de.'itroy  the.  Canker  TForm. 
Mow  sweet  elder,  as  it  is  called,  or  common 
elder,  and    place  the  saine   on  the  branches  of 
the  trees  iiifcsted  with  them,  and  tliey  will  iiu- 
uiediately  leave  the  branches, 

Dijsentiiry, 
A  decoction  of  the  routs  of  blackberry  hush- 
es is  a  safe,  sure   and   speedy  cure  for  "the  dy- 
sentaiy, 

S.'^'uring  of  Sheep. 
The  followina;  method  has  been   found  elTec- 


d.ce  of   foreigners    who  have  been   accustomed  to  it.^^,       In.mediatel v  after  the   sheep  are  shorn. 

ivniTi   nprpsiiil  v.       With  rpcnprt   In  litnp  nnr    e^nrl  nnsTS.  .        .  „      -  ^  . 


from  necessity.  With  respect  to  lime  and  sand  posts 
1  believe  a  patent  has  been  obtaiiied  for  making  them 
Small  stones  are  c  eneraliy  mixed  with  the   lime   and 


soak  the  roots  of  the  wool  that  remains  all  over 
with   oil   or  butter  and  brimstone;  and    three 
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md — they  look  neat,  and  appear  substantial,  and  willior  four  days  afterwards,  wash  them  with  salt 
probably  answer  a  good  purpose  vphere  the  materials  and  water,  and  the  wool  of  the  next  seaSOB 
are  cheap;  but  can  only  be  put  up  in  dry  weather-i  ^JH  not  only  be  much  softer  and  finer,  but  the 
-"ainst'frlstli  necessar/  to  dig  a  foundation  to  guard i ^ ^^ „,, j^,  ^^,j„  (_^  g,,^_.^j,y  ^^larged  ;  and  the  sheep 

WhereTtone  is  plenty,  that  kind  of  fence  could  bej"''"  neither  be  troubled  with  the  scab  or  vermin 
made  to  advant.ige,  especially  along  waters  and  banks  ;  that  year, 
but  for  general  purposes,  the  post  and  rait  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  others  — three  or  four  rails  in  height 
will  do  very  well  along  woods  where  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  ditch  to  cut  off  the  roots  of  thp  trees,  to  pre- 
vent their  effects  upon  the  adjacent  fields,  or  in  any 
"tuation  where  a  ditch  is  wanted  ;  four  rails,  with  a 
rank  thrown  up  about  a  foot  high,  is  sufficient  for  most 
purposes  ;  but  it  requires  continual  care  to  keep  up 
the  bank,  and  it  occupies  too  much  ground,  nor  can 
the  borders  of  the  field  be  kept  entirely  clean  t  this  is 
the  kind  that  1  made  choice  of,  in  improving  my  farm 
— but  I  am  now  convinced  of  my  error,  and  decidedly 
prefer  the  fine  rail,  because  it  occupies  less  ground 
than  any  other  and  is  more  easily  kept  clean. 

Haoing  determined  in  favour  of  the  post  with  fine 
rails,  for  general  purposes,  I  turn  my  attention  to  that 
particular  kind,  and  will  proceed  to  provide  for  its 
fiiture  supply,  in  the  following  manner  to  wit  :  plant 
an  acre  of  ground  with  chestnut  .and  locust  seeds,  five 
sixths  of  it  with  chestnut  for  rails,  and  one-sixth  with 
locust  for  posts. — I  calculate  that  four  trees  will  grow 
on  a  percli,  making  six  hundred  and  forty  on  the  acre 
— 1  suppose  that  forty  of  them  wdl  fail,  leaving  six 
hundred  trees  ;  that  each  tree  will  produce  in  thirty 
years,  and  every  twenty  or  twenty-live  years  after- 
wards,  twenty  rails  or  posts,  which  will  yield  at  each 
rutting,  twelve  thousand  posts  and  rails,  or  two 
thousand  pannells — then  say  that  the  acre  of  land 
worth  eighty  dollars,  it  will  reduce  the  materials  to 
four  cents  per  pannel,  which,  with  making  and  put- 
ting up,  will  not  exceed  twenty  five  cents,  and  in 
point  of  durability,  1  am  persuaded  that  it  will  be  ex- 
ceeded by  none,  except  the  stone,  and  it  will  have  an 
advantage  over  it,  b^  being  moveable  when  necessary 
—but  it  may  be  said  that  my  calculations  are  extrava- 
gant;  reduce  the  product  if  you  please,  to  one  half,  and 
vou  only  add  four  cents  per  pannel  to  the  fence.  Now 
I  ask,  can  any  cheaper  or  belter  plan  be  devised  '  li 
there  c:m,  1  hope  it  will  be  produced  ;  for  my  objec 
is  to  advance  the  interests  of  Agricnlturt.'— .ind,  if  evei 
ihe  exposure  of  errors  should  be  the  means  of  cxri^ 
ing  others    to  engage   in  the  good  work,  my  purpo.i 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  S'  a  5  12J — Whiskey  from 
do.  25  cents— Wheat,  gl  a  1  05— Corn,  3,'  a  42  cts. 
-Rye,  40  a  41— Oats  ".'iO— Live  Cattle,  gi  a  6— Cod 
fish,  per  quintal,  wholesale,  go,  retail  3  50  a  ^4— N. 
K.  Beans  per  bushel  SI  12^ — ditto  Peas,  75  cents — 
I'laster  in  stone  S6  per  ton — do,  ground,  §1  35  per 
barrel,  33  cts,  per  bushel,  §8  per  ton — New-Orleans 
sugar,  §9  to  S12  50— Muscovado,  do.  £9  a  S12  — 
\merican  White  Lead,  gl'^^O — Ground  do.  13  a  14 
—Linseed  Oil,  75  cents— Feathers,  40  a  iS  cents — 
Shad,  new,  g^— HeTings,  §2  a  55^  25,  declining- 
Fine  Salt,  55  cents  per  bushel— Ground  Alum  do  55 
a  60— St  Ubes,  60— Cadiz,  50  a  55_Turk's  Island, 
75— Beef,  8  to  10  cts.  H.ims,  10  a  12  cents— Mid- 
dlings, 13    cents— Butter,    25   cents— Peas    50  cents 

per  bushel Eggs,    12j  cents— Clieese  8  a   10  cents 

per  pound — Tar  %2  124--Turpentine,  new  dipt,  2  ISi 
-Hard,  1  50  to  1  6^^— Pitch  2  a  2  25,  nominal— 
Rosin,  common,  $1  o7f — Varnish,  25  cents— Spirits 
Turpentine,  32  cents  per  gallon. 

Virginia  Tobacco — A  few  hogsheads  Virginia  To- 
bacco of  inferior  quality  at  ge  a  6  50— £  hhds.do.  at 
6  50  a  8. 

Maryland  Tobacco— same  as  last  week — Fine  ditto, 
scare  ,  but  much  in  demand. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  §4  per  annum,  for  .lOHN  S. 
SKINNER,  F.ditor,  by  .loseph  Robinson,  at  the  N. 
W.  corner  of  Market  and  Uelvidere  streets,  Balti- 
more, where  every  description  of  Book  and  .lob 
Printing  is  executed.— Orders  from  a  distance  fir 
Printing  and  Binding,  with  proper  directions, 
promptly  attended  to. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


EDITOR'S   NOTES  ON  THE  HUSBANDRY    OF 
SOME  COUNTIES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

BydravUc  Machinery  in  tperation  on  Col.  Komi's  farm 
at  the  "Bi^  Spring,"  in Countij. 

Os  the  18th  of  August,  stopping  in  the  afternoon 
«t  the  '  Big  Spring"  tavern,  I  drove  away  the  ennui 
which  is  apt  to  come  over  the  mind  and  feelings  of  a 
languid  and  solitary  tourist,  by  examining  an  Hydrau 
lie  contrivance,  just  then  going  into  operation,  on  an 
adjoining  farm  belonging  to  Col.  Kontz,  who  was  su- 
perintending the  work.  By  means  of  a  forcing  pump, 
of  simple  construction,  mo%ed  by  the  power  of  a  single 
spring,  emphatically  and  truly  called  the  'Big  Spring,' 
the  water  was  driven  to  an  elevation  of  52  feet,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  400  yards— there  it  served  to  sup- 
ply the  kitihcn  .'vnd  stable,  to  irrigate  the  garden  and 
adjoining  grounds— in  a  word,  to  answer  all  those 
valuable  domestic  purposes,  for  which  water  is  indis- 
pensible,  and  in  most  cases  obtained  in  quantities  too 
small,  or  at  an  immense  expense  of  time,  labour,  and 
money.  In  this  instance,  I  was  informed  by  Col. 
Kontz,  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  improvement  would 
not  exceed  g200,  independently  of  the  timber,  and  a 
few  days  labour  performed  by  his  own  people.  1  was 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  construction  of  an 
engine,  which  would  enable  others,  at  so  small  a 
price  to  command  advantages  so  eminent  on  farms, 
through  which  small  streams  of  water  now  almost 
uselessly  flow.  Wherever  they  create  the  power,  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  apply  it,  as  Col.  Kontz  has 
done,  to  possess  and  enjoy  conveniences  as  great — and 
I  now  submit  a  drawing  and  description  of  his  engine, 
'hat  my  readers  may  profit  if  they  please,  by  his  ex- 
perience. In  its  present  shape  it  may  be  available  to 
many,  and  we  are  assured,  that  no  one  could  have  any 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  its  performances,  still 
we  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be  found  the  best 
means,  in  most  cases,  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
It  requires  a  considerable  current  or  fall  of  water — 
and  is,  perhaps,  a  more  expensive  construction,  tlian 
we  need  make  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  into  any  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciples, nor  attempt  a  description  of  the  various  Hy- 
draulic engines,  that  have  been  relied  upon  to  elevate 
water  for  agricultural  purposes — for  I  am  authorised 
to  expect,  that  a  profisssional  gentleman  will,  at  an 
early  day,  furnish  me  with  an  elucidation  of  these  that 
will  be  found  more  satisfactory  to  my  patrons  than 
any  which  I  could  give. 

I  should  deem  it  a  matter  of  supererogation,  to 
dwell  for  one  moment  on  the  great  importance  of 
formers  being  made  acquainted  with  the  cheapest 
means  of  turning  their  springs  and  water  courses  to 
the  greatest  account. 

"Point  de  I'  eaupoint  de  jardin,"  is  a  proverb  of  the 
best  gardeners  in  the  world — and  we  might  almost 
ask  what  can  be  done  without  it  ?  If  it  should  be  in 
eur  power  to  show  the  farmer  how,  by  the  application 
of  certain  mechanical  priciples,  he  may,  at  a  small 
expense,  draw  the  feeble  stream  of  a  neighbouring 
valley,  into  his  barn-yard,  garden,  kitchen,  and  dwell- 
ing—how, in  a  word,  he  may  cause  it  to  turn  from 
its  natural  and  comparatively  profitless  course  to 
become  the  dispenser  of  many  domestic  comforts,  and 
the  cause  of  great  fertility,  I  shall  consider  myself 
amply  con-pansated  for  all  the  labour  that  I  could 
bestow  upon  the  subject. 


Description  of  an  Uydraulic  Engine,  built   fur    "Jol.  TCuntz,  at  the  "Big  Sprints,"  Vir''inia 
BY  WILLIAM  BERK.LEY. 


A  is  a  log  12  feet  long,  and  22  inches  diameter,lthe3e  boxes  the  lower  end  of  the  piston  rods  F  P 
perforated  at  its  ends  about  five  feet  to  receive  logslpass,  and  are  screwed.  The  rods  are  of  iron,  7  feet 
B  B,  2  feet  long,  and  14  inches  diameter,  bored  nearly^ong,  and  li  inch  square,  having  a  strong  joint  near 
through,  and  one  end  pointed  and  inserted  into  log'the  upper  end,  close  under  lever  G,  to  which  they 
A,  having  a  valve  in  each  of  these  pointed  and  insert- are  fastened  by  a  joint,  and  a  screw   bolt  that  passes 


ed  ends.     The  small  logs  C  C,  of  14  inches  diameter. 


and  about  20  inches  long,  are  at  right  angles  inserted  diameter,  3  feet  3  inches  high,  including  both  ten 


at  one  end  into  B  B,  and  the  other  ends  into  the  long 
pipe  D,  which  conveys  the  water  from  the  spring  to 
the  machine,  and  lays  along  side  of  log  A.  All  the 
logs  above  noticed  are  placed  in  horizontal  positions. 
Within  a  foot  of  each  end  of  log  A,  are  perpendicu- 
larly inserted  two  logs  E  E,  20  inches  diameter,  and  2 
feet  9  inches  long,  including  the  tenons — the  upper 
ends  of  these  logs  are  bored  2  feet  3  inches,with  a  4i 
inch  augur,  to  receive  metallic  cyllinders,  half  an  inch 
thick,  which  of  course  reduces  the  bore  of  those  cy 


diameter  The  pistons  work  in  these  chambers,  and 
the  boxes  are  made  of  green  gum  wood — these  are  6 
inches  long,  and  turned  to  the  size  of  the  chambers 
in  the  middle  for  an  inch ;  the  other  2J  inches  of 
each  end  are  turned  as  much  less  as  will  allow  thick 
sole  leather  to  be  nailed  around  them,   and  yet  work 


broad — be  nailed  around  the  boxes,  and  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  shoulder.    Through 


through  the  lever.  H  H  are  called  uprights,  20  inches 


ons  bored  the  whole  length,  each  having  a  button 
valve  let  into  the  upper  ends  ;  they  are  inserted  into 
log  A,  about  4A  feet  from  its  «nds.  Logs  I  and  K 
unite  at  Y,  (Fig.  2)  and  are  fixed  on  the  tops  of  logs 
H  H,  at  Z  Z,  and  convey  the  water  from  the  machine, 
to  the  house  or  desired  elevation  L  represents  one 
end  of  the  water  wheel  shaft,  and  a  crank  similar  to 
the  crank  of  a  common  saw  mill.  The  iron  pitender 
M,  is  4i  feet  long,  and  made  of  IJ  inch  square  bar, 
with  a  strong  joint  above,  similar  to  the  piston  rod 


liuders  or  chambers,  &s  they  are  called,  to  3i   inches  joints.      N  is  one  of   the   side  timbers  of  a   frame 


..hich  surrounds  and  confines,  by  means  of  keys,  the 
chambers  E  E,  and  the  uprights  H  H.  O  \\  one  of  the 
perpendicular  timbers  that  are  strongly  frimed  into 
N  :  between  this  and  the  other  upright,  (not  seen  ia 
the  plate)  the  lever  works  on  a  pin  near  X— the  lever 
G,  is  10  feet  long,  4  inches  thick,   8  inches  hi]  ' 


in  the  chambers.    The   leather  thould  be  2i   inches  the  middle,  and  tapered  to  5  inches  at  each  end.  The 


pitman   is  so  joined  to  the  lever,   and  the  crank  so 
constructed  as  to  length,  that  at  every  revolution  of 


les- 
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the  water  wlit-el,  eacli  end  of  the  lever  will  rise  and 
fall  18  inches— of  course  the  pistons  will  makes 
stroke  of  18  inches  in  their  respective  chambers  ; 
and,  as  a  piston  is  raised  in  the  chamber,  it  draws  the 
water  after  it  out  of  the  conveying-  pipes  B,  C,  I)  ;  so, 
when  it  descends,  the  valve  in  the  end  of  the  pipe 
B  instantly  shuts,  and  prevents  the  water  from  escap- 
ing— then,  of  course,  as  the  piston  continues  descend- 
ing, the  water  is  pressed  in  one  end  of  lug  A,  tlirough 
upright  H,  into  conduct  pipes  I  <n-  K.  Ayain,  as  soon 
as  the  piston  discontinues  pressing-,  and  begins  to 
rise,  the  valve  in  the  highest  end  o'  upright  H,  closes, 
and  retains  tlie  water  in  the  conduct  pipes  1  or  K, 
which  unite  at  V,  and  may  be  prolonged  at  pleasure. 
The  height  to  which  the  water  is  raised,  is  o2  feet 
above  the  engine, — the  distance  conveyed  is  about  400 
yards.  The  water  wheel  makes  about  \0  revolutions 
in  a  minute  :  each  revolution  forces  about  one  gallon 
of  water,  which  delivers  at  my  house  10  gallons  per 
minute,  or  60u  gallons  per  hour.  M)  water  wheel  is 
a  common  under  shot  wheel,  11  feel  diameter,  2  feet 
in  the  float  boards,  the  head  and  fall  of  the  water  3 
feet,  two  feet  whereof  is  fall  in  the  shoot  under 
the  wheel,  and  the  other  one  foot  is  head— but 
this  is  reduced  to  10  inches  by  the  gate  being  ge- 
nerally drawn  two  inches— the  gate  is  2'2  inches 
Wide  ;  therefore  the  vent  is  in  all  ecjiial  to  44  square 
inches;  under  so  liglit  a  head  it  vents  and  takes  but 
a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  timber,  out  of  which 
my  conduit  pipes  are  made,  is  pine,  the  logs  next  to 
the  engine  and  until  we  have  reached  about  2.^  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  are  from  18  to  20  inches  di- 
ameter—but they  gradually  decrease  thereafter  from 
from  15  to  12  and  10  inches.  The  bore  of  all  the 
pipes  is  2  inches,  and  3.8lhs  ;  except  the  chambers  H 
H,  as  already  noticed,  and  the  socket  ends  of  the 
the  last,  for  about  6  inches  are  increased  ac 


crops  we  draw  from  t;r^m,give  a  very  inadequate  re- 
turn for  our  expenditures  of  labor  and  money.  '1 . 
cut  down  and  fence  in  our  lands,  to  grow  on  then- 
for  a  few  years,  annually  decreasing  crops,  then  f 
give  them  up  to  weeds  and  briars,  and  finally  to  aban 
don  them  in  quest  of  new  settiemenls,  is  the  oniv 
.otation  now  in  vogue  amongst  us.  Mor  do  the  evils 
of  this  system,  great  as  they  are,  stop  even  here  i 
they  are  usually  only  the  forerunners  of  the  most  ab 
ject  poverty  ;  for  it  will  easily  he  seen  thai 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  escape  this  condition,  if  tu 
the  loss  sustained  from  waste  and  forced  sales,  we  wiL 
take  the  trouble  to  add  the  expense  of  frequent  re- 
movals, and  the  pernicious  habits  they  either  intro- 
duce or  confirm.  It  was  once  hoped  that  this  state 
ot  things  would  work  its  own  cure,  by  leading  us  to 
enquire  into  its  causes  ;  and  eventually  to  seek  relief 
trom  such  measures  as  promised  it,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense, and  with  the  greatest  certainly.  It  therefore 
was  eagerly  expected  that  ameliorating  crops  would 
soon  regularly  succeed  those  of  an  opposite  character, 
recommended  as  these  so  strongly  arc,  by  successiul 
experiment,  both   in  Europe  and  this    country.     The 


less  suhry  and  oppres-.ve  ;  ai.d  our  wintets  are  cer> 
.  .iiily  less  humid,  rr.ore  n:odtrate,  and  of  shurlir  elu- 
ration ;  never  failing  sprir.gs  and  branches  abound, 
.rd  our  country  exhibits  everj  varitty  of  surface.  To 
,|.eak  out  then,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  our 
habitual,  I  had  almost  sait'.,  proverbial  carelessness 
»nd  inactivit),  throughout  the  winter  months  espe- 
cially, on  the  one  hand  :  ai.d  on  the  other,  to  tl.c  tlili- 
gence  and  care  with  which  the  farmers  ot  the  ijorth- 
ward  provide  during  the  whole  )ear,  f^r  the  Wi>nlg, 
and  even  comfort  of  this  helpless,  but  valuable  aiiir:al. 
I  might  enlarge  on  many  other  pan icula-.s  to  which 
the  design  ot  our  institutir.n  exteriis ;  but  oi.  this 
subject  1  ha\e  alreaoy  irt.-^pa.iseo  too  long  on  your 
patience;  I  will  theretbrt  but  brieHv  add,  that  it  cm- 
bracts  every  thing  connected  with  rural  afl.irs  ;  the 
introduction  ol  livetcnces;  manures  of  animal,  nune- 
ral  and  vegetable  origin  :  tlu  ir  natuit  a.id  suitable- 
ness to  our  lands  ;  tl;e  nature  ot  our  soils;  draining^ 
and  irrigation  ;  the  iniprovement  of  fruit  trees  ;  the 
dairy,  and  even  the  stye. 

1   conre   now  tu  say  something  of  the  benefits  of  a 
close  and   continued  attention   to    rural    afii.irs  ;  and 


system  of  manuring,  without  which  there  can  be  nonhcse  are  so  numerous  and  important,  that  1  hardly 
profitable  farming,  and  which  c.in  be  obnoxious  only'bnow  where  to  begin,  or  how  to  particularize.  Per- 
co  laziness  or  inveterate  prejudices,  it  was  supposedjhaps  I  cannot  fail  on  a  better  method  to  attain  my 
would  immediately  become  a  general  favorite. 'fhe  plan- object,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  perspicuity,  than 
of  pasturing  fields,already  injured  by  a  series  oiexhaus-jthat  of  contrasting  the  result  ot  our  manner  of  con- 
ting  crops,  it  was  thought  would  speedily  be  abandnn-|(lucting  a  farm,  with  that  of  those  who  have  taken 
ed,  and  the  desolating  course  of  tobacco,  corn,  cotton, |the  lead  of  ms,  in  every  convenient,  elegant,  and  pro- 
wheat, rye  and  oats,  shunned  as  the  plague,  lieasonablejfitable  improvement  in  husbandry.  Tiiat  we  grow 
as  were  these  hopes  &  expectations,  I  am  mortified  tojnot  more  than  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  wheat  on  an 
say  they  have  not  been  realized;  and  to  add  that  our  ad-javerage,  whilst  others  raise  as  murh  again  to  the 
fancenienl  towards  such  a  change  has  been  but  partialjacre,  I  mention  at  once,  as  a  reproach  and  incentive  : 
and  limited.  To  place  its  advantages  in  the  clearestUyiil  it  be  credited,  that  persons  who  are  well  assur- 
point  of  view,  by  comparing  them  with  the  folly  and'ed  that  twenty,  thirty,  forty  bushels  and  upwards,  of 
destructiveness  of  the    mode  of  husbandry  now  prac-itjus  grain,   have   been  produced   on  that   quantity  of 


joints;    ...^  .......  .«. ■-. — --  ,  .      1     "    1  f    I  "        ' 

cording  to  the  size  and  strain  of  the  pipe  logs,  sayjiised  by  us,  and  thus  to  rt commend  tins  change  torjand,  will  yet  remain  satisfied  with  seven  or  eight  ^ 
from  34  to  5  inches.  I  h.ad  iron  bands  made  from  ejgeneral  adoption  ;  to  set  an  example  in  the  work  of  i^n  the  Jew's  letter  to  Voltaire,  it  is  asserted,  that  up- 
to  8  inches  diameter,  about  1  inch  broad,  one  edge  reformation  ;  to  stimulate  exertion  by  rewarding  me-'wards  of  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  have  been 
sharp,  the  other  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick — th=seirit,  and  by  encouraging  enquiry,  and  difiusing  intor-iobtained  from  the  acre;  and  that  tins  was  a  mattei- 
were  driven  round  the  bore  into  the  socket  ends  of'mation,  to  leave  ignorance,  and  idleness,  and  preju-|of  great  novelty,  may  be  inferred  from  their  founding 
the  logs  of  the  first  half  of  the  perpendicular  height.jdice  without  excuse,  are  among  the  most  promineiiti„n  that  very  circumstance,  the  charge  of  more  tlian 
and  they  were,  no  doubt,    very  useful,  as  the  tennon  objects  of  our    association.     But  it  is  not  to  the   in-pgnorance  or  negligence   in    Voltaire's  silence   on   the 

troduction  of  a  better  mode  of  tillage  only,  that  the|subjtct.  Nay,  wlien  in  this  district  there  have  not 
views  of  the  society  are  confined.  The  improvement ; i^gj-n  ^ym^ting,  some  two  or  three  instances,  where  the 
of  stock  of  every  kind,  constitutes  another  object  of  jayei-age  to  the  acre  has  e.vceeded  thirty  bushels,  and 
its  anxious  pursuit;  and  without  taking  into  consi-jyet,  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  we  still  persist  in 
deration   the  intimate  connexion  between  attention  tojig-ming    it    according   to    the    old,    laborious,    pes- 


ends  of  the  logs  have  to  be  driven  into  the  socket 
ends  J  one  end  of  two  logs  may  thus  be  bound  with 
one  band.  I  have  nothing  to  add,  except,  that  all  the 
joints  are  to  be  well  fitted  and  driven.  The  straighter 
the  timber,  of  which  the  pipes  are  made  the  better — 
the  crank  should  be  truly  plumb  under  the  lever,  and 
the  shaft  exactly  at  right  angles  with  the  foum'.ation 
log  A  ;  for  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  crank  will 
cause  the  lever  to  vibrate  side-ways,  at  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheel,  which  throws  the  piston  rods  out  of 
truth,  and  injures  the  machine.  This  part  of  mine 
liad  to  be  altered.  The  cost  of  the  Engine  was  some- 
tfhat  upwards  g200,  including  digging,  kc. 

ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  L.   NORTH, 
<Jrt   his  election  to  the  Presiilenctj  of  the  Farmers'  So- 

ciely,  Juns  1817. 
(Jestiimkn  o»  the  Societv, 

The  very  flattering  mark  of  approbation  and  con- 
fidence that  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  me, 
leaves  me  no  alternative  ;  I  have  therefore  to  entreat 
you  to  exercise  towards  me,  that  indulgence  which 
my  predecessor  has  rendered  so  necessary,  by  his  ve- 
ry able  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  chair ;  and  to 
accept  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred.  I  will  endeavor  to  repay  the 
kindness,  which,  in  elevating  me  to  tlie  first  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  Society,  has  overlooked  so  many  er- 
rors and  deficiencies,  by  a  faithful  performance  of  the 
obligation  I  hare  come  under,  and  an  early  and  aeal- 
ous  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Society.  Duly  ap- 
preciating these  promises,  1  cannot  but  persuai'e  my- 
self, that  the  follotving  attempt  at  calling  to  your  re- 
exiUection,  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  our  insti- 
tution W4S  formed,  and  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  close  and  constant  attention  to  rural 
ifTairs,  will  not  be  out  of  place,  at  this  time.  U  is  a 
lamentable  truth,  that  under  the  present  mode  of  til- 
lage, oar  lands  are  ruined  in  :^  few  yettrs,  TyliUst  tb« 


slock,  and  improvement  111  husbandry,  may  I  not  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  there  is  not  a  person  of  the 
least  taste  or  feeling,  who  has  not  often  regretted  the 
mean  and  degenerating  condition,  and  fell  for  the 
sufferings  of  our  cattle,  exposed  as  they  invariably 
are,  with  nothing  but  straw  for  their  food,  to  all  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  And  can  it  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  with  such  treatment,  in  winter,  without 
shelter,  and  with  a  pittance  so  tasteless  and  un<-iib- 
stantinl,  and  in  summer  with  no  other  pasture  than 
what  our  woodlands  afford,  'hat  cattle  will  improve  >. 
Do  you  increase  the  power  or  usefulness  of  a  mill, 
by  lessening-  the  requisite  head  of  water  ?  Are  rivers 
made  navigable  by  having  their  supplies  cut  of! .'  Be 
assured  that  it  is  only  to  unremitted  attention  to 
their  necessities,  and  even  ease,  we  are  to  look  with 
confidence  for  any  meterial  alteration  in  their  size, 
appearance  and  usefulness.  And  when  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  state  of  our  sheep,  do  we  not  see  almost 
as  much  to  censure  .'  Krom  observation  and  experi- 
ment, I  have  reason  to  think  that  this  state  is,  in 
many  respects,  as  friendly  to  tiie  constitution  and  ha- 
bits of  this  useful  animal,  as  any  of  the  northern 
states;  yet  th:ir  sheep  surpasses  ours,  as  wtli  m 
size  and  beauty,  as  in  weight  and  perhaps  fineness  of 
fleece.  To  wlial  then  are  we  to  attribute  this  differ- 
ence ?  Are  our  oak  ridges  so  small  and  barren,  that 
sheep  cannot  thrive  on  them,  or  is  it  because  our  win- 
ters are  so  long  and  pinching,  and  our  summers  are 
so  wet  and  hot .'  Or  perhaps  it  is  for  want  of  wale' 
and  shade,  that  they  do  not  prosper  with  us.  In  ma- 
ny of  these  particulars  we  have  a  decided  superioriiy 
(Jur  ridges  are  large,  and  though  unfit  for  the  pui-po- 
ea  of  the  plough,  yet  produce  an  herbage  peculiarly 


tilentiul  and  ruinous  mode.  In  other  respects  the 
difference  against  us  is  equally  great,  whilst  we  graw- 
biit  about  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  bush, 
els  of  sweet  potatoes  to  the  acre,  five  times  that 
quantity  are  made  in  the  low  country,  from  the  same 
ground  I  have  heard  of  a  Mr.  Ford  then-,  who  has 
even  raised  one  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that 
with  no  other  manure  than  the  oftal  of  the  barn-yard; 
nor  do  our  Irish  potatoes  generally  stand  on  a  better 
footing.  I  notice  however,  with  pleasure,  that  in  a 
solitary  inst.ince,  in  this  neighborhood,  in  proportion 
to  the  land  planted,  upwards  of  one  thousand  bushels 
would  have  been  taken  from  the  acre  It  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  if  these  facts  establish  the  advan- 
tage of  good  farming;  or  if  these  adv.mtages  be 
within  our  reach  .'  With  Indian  corn  too,  the  balance 
is  evidently  against  us  ;  although  our  soil  and  climate 
are  admirably  adapted  to  its  culture,  we  seldom 
exceed  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  our  best  low 
grounds  ;  and  twenty  on  our  high  lands  ;  whilst  in 
Xew-Jersey,  an  .icre  has  yielded  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  bushels,  two  quarts  ;  and  the  average  crop, 
after  ordinary  manuring,  at  the  northward,  1  believe 
to  be  seldom  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  one  instance,  in  this  district,  I  have  known 
good  tillage  and  manure  to  have  occasioned  in  the 
same  field,  a  diiferenoe  of  nearly  three  to  one,  in  their 
favor.  But  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  on  this  point, 
than  to  beg  of  you  to  use  the  means  within  your  pow- 
er, vigorously  and  judiciously,  and  thus  speedily  to 
remove  the  reproach  from  us. 

I  have    already    remarked,  that  the    cattle  of  this 

country  are  poor,    ugly,    and    degen.'rating,  and  that 

nothing  short  of  a    total    »lteration  of  oui   treatment 

gratoftA  t9  stJ^R. '  Oct  summers  are  dry;  I  believe  of  them,  williemedy  ttie  evil.    To  prove  tU&t  it  will 
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do  so,  I  beg- )0U I-  serious  attention  lo  the  following 
8t«tfinents,  in  whicli  1  have  been  so  particular,  be- 
cause I  hope  that  some  of  you  may,  by  that  means,  be 
encourajfed  to  imitate  such  worthy  cxamples."Col. Abel 
Chapman,"  says  a  writer  in  a  respectable  Boston  pa- 
per, "has  raised  some  celebrated  cattle,  which  were 
weighed  on  foot  last  Thursday  week.  The  weight  of 
the  largest  ox  was  2.71'-"lb3.  the  smallest  weighed  2,240 
lbs.  The  former  exceeded  by  12  lbs.  the  weight  of  the 
celebrated  Durham  ox,  killed  in  Kngland  in  1807,  and 
for  which  2000J.  sterling  had  been  refused."  The 
finest  breed  of  bulls  and  other  cattle  ever  reared  in 
England,"  says  Mr.  Wilhch,  in  his  Encyclo.  "was  that 
of  "the  late  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Kollnigh't,  Oxfordshire, 
whose  stock  was  sold  by  auction  in  ir91  "  -Mr.  VV 
*■  »-as  among  those  who  witnessed  this  enchanting  ex- 
hibition of  animals,  and  admired  their  incomparable 
size,  form  and  vivacity.  Fifteen  prime  heads  of  cat- 
tle, namely,  five  bulls  and  ten  cows,  were  separately 
sold  for  the  enormous  sum  of  2,464/.  or,  on  an  aver- 
age, 164J.  each  ;  the  finest  bull,  named  Sultan,  only 
two  years  old,  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Freeman  ly 
Eden,  of  Gloucestershire,  at  the  price  of  220i.  10»." 
It  is  stated  m  Mr.  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  page  136 
No.  9.  vol.  xii.  that  "one  hundred  and  eighty  head  of 
cattle,  (one  third  of  them  yearlings  and  calves,)  bred 
by  a  Mr.  Price,  near  Upton,  sold  for  the  enormous 
sum  of  7,600/ — one  yearling  bull  for  34U.  St.— a 
heiffer  for  2521."  And,  in  No.  18,  of  the  same  vol. 
that  "  an  ox  bred  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
Weighed  on  the  hoof,  3,100  lbs.  his  length  from  the 
top  of  the  nose,  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  was  ten  feet 
seven  inches  ;  circumference  eight  feet  nine  inches." 
To  obviate  an  objection  that  may  here  be  made  on  the 
ecore  of  climate,  &c-  I  introduce  from  Judge  John- 
son's Essay,  delivered  at  the  Charleston  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  a  fact  that  will  go  very  far 
towards  removing  it.  "  Mr-  Christopher  Fitzsimous 
purchased  a  cow  of  the  common  breed  that  range 
over  our  pine  lands  ;  yet  this  cow,  by  being  liberally 
fed,  was  brought  to  give  as  much  milk,  as  twelve  of 
those  which  ordinarily  disgrace  our  cowpens,  and  her 
calf,  when  killed  for  veal,  weighed  as  much  as  an  or- 
dinary two  year  old,  and  full  as  much  as  a  calf  of  the 
large  imported  breed  at  the  same  age."  Nor  ought 
I  to  pass  over,  in  silence,  the  amelioration  that  has 
tak.  n  place  in  the  condition  of  sheep,  principally 
amongst  good  farmers  at  the  northward.  Mr,  Living- 
ston, in  his  book  on  sheep,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  his  famous  ram  Clermont,  which  at  two  years 
old  weighed  149  lbs.  would,  wuen  full  mouthed,  and 
in  good  Older,  go  up  to  1^0  lbs.  In  the  essay  above 
referred  to,  Judge  Johnson  mentions  that  "Mrs.  Mel- 
vil,  of  Sav.mnah,  raised  two  pet  lambs,  which  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  ascertain  were  of  the  most  common 
breed  oi  the  country ;  yet  the  fleece  of  one  of  those 
sheep  weighed  14  lbs  the  other  15  lbs.  the  wool  was 
very  fine,  and  the  staple  was  of  the  average  length  of 
fif'een  inches,  some  of  it  "went  up  to  eightctn  inches  " 
And  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  incidentally  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  a  cattle  show ,  near  Philadelphia,  i 
the  year  ltfl3  I  th;nk,  that  a  wether  weighing  cons 
derably  more  than  200  lbs.  had  been  killed,  in  the 
tna-ket  in  that  city,  the  year  before.  When  to  these 
facis  we  add  others  which  you  no  doubt  recollect,  and 
compare  them  with  sucli  information  as  we  possess, 
with  regard  to  our  own  siieep  and  cattle,  what  fur- 
ther proofs  can  we  require  of  the  bensfits  that  follow 
cart ,  persever^tnce  and  judgment ;  or  of  the  evils  that 
attend  negligence  and  sloth.  That  fruits  may  be  m- 
creased  to  any  desirable  extent  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  even  the  fig  and 
black  lieart  cherry,  will  answer  very  well  here ;  and 
that  they  may  probably  be  greatly  improved.  I  again 
avail  myself  of  .'udge  Johnson's  essay:  in  page  22, 
ht  says  "indeed  it  is  scarcely crediDle  to  wliat  per 
fection  the  peach  and  the  grape-  have  been  brought  in 
this  state.  One  h-ardly  dares  assert,  that  the  tbrmer 
lias  attained  the  size  of  a  fooi.  in  circunifevence,  and 
the  hunch  of  the  latter  3  ibs.  in  weight."  In  another 
place  he  says,- "I  have  seen  five  different  kinds  of  thr- 
most  luscious  grapes  of  Kiiiopc,  heaped  on  a  table  in 
the  niontti  of  OctoU.-rj  and  this  was  in  the  most  ob- 
ecure  patOs  of  the  state."     One  more  fact  and  1  have 
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done.  Uut  a  few  years  ago,  the  lands  of  Loudoi 
county,  Virginia,  exhausted  by  the  desolating  rotation 
of  wheat  and  tobacco,  were  purchased  by  a  set  of 
industrious  and  intelligent  Pennsylvania  farmers,  at 
about  five  or  six  dollars  per  acre.  The  same  l.-tnds, 
improved  as  tliey  are,  by  manures  and  judicious  farn.- 
ing,  will  now  bring  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre 
IJefore  I  close  thesa  few  statements  and  remarks,  " 
feel  it  my  duty  to  beseech  you  to  attend  more  dili 
gently  to  such  experiments  as  you  may  undertake, 
with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  the  plana  of  uur 
institution  :  and  to  conquer  that  bashfulness,  which 
keeps  you  from  communicating  the  resulis,  whether 
prosperous  or  adverse,  with  such  observations  us  yoii 
may  make  on  the  causes  of  failure  or  success,  I'he 
zeal  of  ,a  few  individuals  may  remove  some  of  the 
smaller  objections  from  the  stream  of  agricultural 
knowledge;  but  it  is  only  by  the  united  and  spirited 
exertions  of  all,  or  most  of  the  members  of  this  soci- 
ety, that  it  can  be  so  cleared  out  and  deepened,  as  to 
be  made  extensively  and  permanently  useful.  Books 
may  and  will  assist  us  ;  but  they  will  not  supersede 
the  necessity  of  candid  personal  observation  and  ex- 
periment. It  is  only  on  thesa  often  repeated,  care- 
fully noted,  and  honestly  communicated,  that  we  can 
build  our  improvements.  We  may  learn  a  great  deal 
of  a  country  from  the  writings  of  other,  'tis  onlv  by 
travelling  over  it  frequently  ourselves,  that  we  can 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  it.  I  have  now 
nothing  to  add,  but  to  express  a  hope,  that  we  will 
remain  no  longer  insensible  to  our  favoured  lot,  or  re- 
gardless of  our  own  comfort,  or  the  welfare  of  those 
that  may  come  after  us 


CONSTITUTION 

OF    THE 

Ro"wan  AgYiculUiral   Society. 

1.  The  society  shall  be  styled  the  Rowan 
Agricultural  Society. 

2.  The  society  shall  be  composed  of  regular 
and  honorary  members.  The  regular  members 
are  those  who  attend  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
society,  and  assist  iti  its  transactions.  The 
honorary  members  are  such  gentlemen  (not  re- 
siding in  the  county  of  Rowan)  as  the  society 
may  think  proper  to  elect,  but  when  attending, 
they  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
regular  members. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  Pre- 
sident, two    Vice   Presidents,    Secretary   and 

IVeasurer.  'i'hey  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at 
the  spring  meeting,  for  the  term  of  one   year. 

i^iere  shall  also  be  a  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence, consisting  of  three  members. 

4.  The  President  shall  preside  in  the  society 
at  its  meetings,  and  preserve  order  and  deco- 
rum. Ill  the  absence  of  the  President,  his 
duties  shall  be  performed  by  the  1st  Vice  Pre- 
sident ;  and  in  his  absence,  by  the  2d  Vice 
President.  When  neither  of  these  officers  is 
present,  then  the  siiciety  may  call  any  member 
to  the  chair  for  the  time  being.  The  President, 
Ht  his  own  discretion,  may,  or  at  the  request  oi 
any  five  members,  shall,  call  a  meeting  of  the 
society,  tirst  giving  ten  aays  notice  thereof  iir 
the  Western  (Carolinian. 

5.  The  Secretary  shall  record  the  transac- 
tion>  of  liie  society.  lie  shall  receivp  in  charge 
all  the  papers  of  the  society,  carefully  filing 
away  jII  letters  and  communications  belonging 

hereto.  He  shall  take  charge  of  the  books 
and  otiier  property  of  the  society. 

6.  The  Treasurer  sh.^ll  have  in  charge  the 
funds  of  tlie  society,  ini^ii  tviuitevc:  source 
aiiaing,  and  disburse  the  same  only  on  tiie  wiit-i 
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♦  en  order  of  the"  PrTsidentT"  lie  i^haii  ki  epa 
hook,  wherein  his  accounts  shall  be  fully  stated, 
and  which  shall  be  free  to  (lie  inspection  of  the 
"society  at  every  meeting  :  at  the  animal  uieet- 
ngs  he  shall  oake  a  detailed  report  of  the  pe- 
cuniary concerns  of  the  snciely,  slating  what 
iijur.cys  received,  how  expended,  and  the 
■)alance  on  hand. 

7.  The  Committre  of  Correspondence  shall 
open  and  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  other 

\grirultur;il  Socielics,  niiil  with  intelligent  in- 
dividual."! in  diHerent  sections  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  on  the 
most  approved  methods  of  cultivation,  and  for 
the  procurement  of  t!ie  best  models  of  farming 
implements.  All  the  information  and  comnm- 
nications  received  by  them  shall,  at  the  first 
meeting  thereafter,  he  laid  before  the  society. 

8.  It  is  considered  the  particular  duty  of 
every  member  of  the  society,  diligently  to  turn 
his  attention  (as  much  as  his  situation  will  al- 
"ow)  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  and  on  all  oc- 
casions to  impart  to  the  society  any  improve- 
ments or  discoveries  he  may  make  ;  also,  to 
use  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  procure  cor- 
rect models  of  the  most  approved  farming  im- 
plements in  use  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

9.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  members  regularly  ta 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  society  ;  and  eacll 
member  may  at  any  time  bring  with  him  into 
the  society  one  friend  as  a  visitor. 

10.  Ten  members,  with  the  President,  or 
eithei  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or  twenty  mem- 
bers without  either  of  those  officers,  may  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

11.  There  shall  be  two  regular  meetings  of 
the  society  in  each  year  ,:  one  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  the  month  of  October,  which  shall  be  call- 
ed the  annual  meeting  :  the  jother,  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  the  month  of  March,  which  shall 
be  called  the  spring  meeting. 

12.  At  the  same  time  and  place  of  the  annual 
meeting,  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  and  Cat- 
tle Show  shall  take  place  ;  where  all  persons 
are  invited  to  attend  and  bring  fair  specimens 
of  agricultural  productions,  and  all  kinds  of 
stock  ;  also,  models  of  farming  utensils  and 
specimens  of  domestic  manufactures  :  the 
prizes  and  premiums  are  free  for  the  competi- 
tion of  all  persons  within  the  state  of  North- 
Carolina. 

IS,  The  society  shall,  at  the  preceding  meet*- 
ing,  determine  the  objects  for  which  premiums 
shall  be  ofVered  ;  but  this  shall  not  prevent 
them,  at  the  time  of  the  i^how,  from  awarding 
honorary  premiums  for  superior  specimens  of 
any  thing  in  the  agricultural  or  manufacturiag 
line,  that  may  be  brought  forward  for  inspec- 
tion. 

It.  The  President  and  Vice  Presidents,  to- 
gether with  the  Committee  of  Cerrespoiidencei 
shall  compose  a  board,  to  make  all  necessary 
urrangeniouts  for  the  exhibitions. 

15.  Th  >  President  and  Vice  Presidents  shall 
appoint  committees  toexamine  the  articles  that 
may  he  ofl'ered  at  the  annual  exhibitions,  and 
ti>  judge  between  competitors  and  award 
prizes. 

16.  Each  regular  member,  upon  his  admission 
nto  the  society,  shall  subscribe  his  name  to  th'c 
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CoDstitutioa  and  paj  $3  ;  also,  an  annual  taN 
ef  82 

}7,  Persons  wishing  to  become  members  shall 
ke  proposed  to  the  society  and  voted  for,  and  i( 
four-fifths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour  of  the  ap- 
plicant, he  shall  be  considered  as  admitted  to 
membership. 

18.  This  constitution  can  only  be  altered  or 
amended  at  the  regular  meetings,' and  then  only 
by  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
present;  and  in  no  case  shall  it  be  altered  or 
amended  unless  there  are  at  least  twenty  mem- 
bers present. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

CUT  WORM  AND  CORN  CULTIVATION 
—ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 
In  reply  to  the  enquiry  of  D.  Minor,  Esq.  I 
can  inform  him  that  for  ten  years  past,  I  have 
invariably  planted  corn  upon  wheat  stubble, 
and  have  never  in  a  single  instance,  been  ma- 
terially injured  by  the  cut  worm.  In  the  year 
1816,  when  there  was  a  greater  failure  of  the 
corn  crop  from  the  ravages  of  the  worm,  than 
ever  happened  within  my  recollection,  my  crop 
was  but  slightly  injured:  If  Mr.  Minor  will 
break  up  his  stunble  land  in  the  fall  and  winti-r, 
and  plant  his  corn  early,  he  will  incur  but  little 
risk  from  the  cut  worm.  There  certainly 
are  objections  to  throwing  three  grain  crops  to- 
gether. The  second  crop  of  wheat  will  not  be 
very  good  :  it  will  be  reduced  in  comparison 
with  the  crop  succeeding  clover,  in  the  ratio  of 
twenty  five  to  fifteen  ;  but  the  corn  crop  will  be 
certain,  is  easily  cultivated,  and  more  proiluc- 
tive  than  from  any  other  rotation  ;  and  the 
land  when  suffered  to  lie  two  years  in  grass, 
will  be  found  not  only  to  have  recovered  all  its 
vigor,  but  to  have  advanced  in  improvement. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  prefer  a  five  years 
rotation  in  the  following  order  :— Wheat— corn 
— wheat — clover — clover.  The  second  crop  of 
clover  after  having  been  grazed  or  mown  to  be 
fallowed. — As  cultivating  an  entire  field  in 
corn,  gives  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  that  ex- 
hausting crop,  I  would  advise  putting  part  of 
the  field  (which  in  the  foregoing  rotation  is  de- 
signed for  corn)  in  oats  or  spring  barley.  A 
portion  of  the  corn  may  also  be  succeeded  by 
rye.  Barley  obtained  from  Mr.  Caleb  Kirk,  is 
found  to  answer  in  this  county. 

CORNHILL 
Fauquier,  Va.  July  2d,  J82I. 

—  0^ 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

GUT  WORM  BANISHED  FROM  CORN 
FIKLDS  BY  PRKVIOUS  WHEAT  CROPS 
— iNFORMATI(»N  SOLICITED  ON  RO 
1  AT  IONS  OF  CROPS.' 

Wood  Lawn,  Orange,  Va.  July  28th,  18ZI. 

Mh.  Skinnlu, — Permit  me  if  you  please 
through  the  medium  of  the  American  Farmer, 
to  offer  my  acknowledgements,  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  with  so  muoh  courtesy,  and  intelli- 
gence, taken  notice  in  the  American  Farmer  of 
t\v  6:h,  13th,  and  20t'.  of  July,  of  my  commu- 
nrcation,  oa  tiie  suoject  of  tlie  cut  worm,  and  the 


n.eans  of  banishing  it  from  the  corn  field,  by  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops.  The  united  experi- 
ence of  these  gentlemen  seems  conclusively  to 
settle  the  point,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  these  destructive  insects,  in  a  rotation,  in 
which  corn  is  made  to  follow  Wheat.  This  sir, 
is  an  important  fact,  and  irresistibly  points  to 
the  necessity  of  making  it  the  basis  of  every 
ood  rotation.  But  as  with  this  basis,  the  ro- 
tation is  susceptible  of  many  modifications,  1 
trust  I  shall  be  pardoned,  in  endeavoring  to  eli- 
cit further  information  on  the  subject.  And  to 
remove  at  once  all  misconception,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  state,  that  the  rotation,  which  I  am  in 
pursuit  of,  is  the  one,  that  is  best  adapted  to  a 
soil,  situation  &c.  where  wheat  is  the  staple 
crop,  where  tobacco  is  excluded,  and  where  it  is 
no  object,  to  grow  more  corn,  than  is  sufficient 
for  the  use  of  the  farm. 

From  Mr.  Turner,  I  should  be  much  pleased, 
to  receive  some  further  details  on  the  rotation 
he  has  adopted.  He  has  however  fallen  into  an 
error,  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  one  which  I  had 
uggested  ;  mine  was  Wheat,  Corn,  Wheat, 
Clover,  Clover,  Clover.  Two  objections,  pre- 
sent themselves  to  this  course.  The  first  that 
the  three  grain  crops,  are  thrown  together,  in 
uccession.  The  second  that  the  field  lies  too 
long  in  clover,  and  from  my  experience,  of  the 
present  year,  will  be  left  naked  and  bare  of  ve- 
etation,  the  third  year,  by  the  depredations  of 
the  worm.  His  course  being  that  of  wheat, 
corn,  fallow,  wheat,  clover  and  clover,  ob- 
viates it  is  true,  both  of  these  objections.  But 
IS  it  not  liable  to  two  others,  perhaps,  equally  as 
strong  ?  The  first  Is  the  naked  situation  in 
which  the  field  is  left  in  fallow,  alter  corn,  sub- 
ject to  the  washing  rains  of  winter  and  spring, 
and  exposed  while  in  this  naked  state,  too  much 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  summer.  The  second  objection  is,  the 
increase  of  team,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  on  the  farm  to  accomplish  the  fallowing, 
for  wheat,  of  two  fields  instead  of  one.  True, 
the  produce  from  the  extra  field  fallowed  for 
wheat,  will  be  greater,  than  that  from  the  corn 
land,  but  will  its  excess  pay  for  the  additional 
labour,  and  expense.  Here  the  proportion  be- 
tween a  fallow  crop,  and  corn  land  in  wheat, 
rarely  ever  exceeds  one  fourth,  or  25  pr.  cent,  in 
(avor  of  the  fallow,  and  they  are  frequently  equal. 
If  these  objections  can  be  obviated,  Mr.  Turner's 
course,  is  unquestionably  the  best. 

From  my  early  friend  iMr.  Marshall,  I  should 
be  gratified  to  learn  the  details,  and  the  success 
of  his  eight  field  system.  Time,  will  now  have 
enabled  him,  to  test  its  merits,  and  to  resolve 
some  doubts  vhich  I  had  as  to  its  success,  and 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  I  well  re- 
collect the  communication,  which  he  alludes  to 
as  having  made  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Virginia  in  1818;  I  considered  it  at  the  time,  as 
the  ablest  analysis  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  that  1 
had  ever  seen,  and  I  have  long  wished  to  see  it 
embodied  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Farmer, 
and  I  trust  Mr.  Editor,  that  he  will  oblige  your 
many  readers,  so  far  as  to  furnish  you  with  a 
copy  for  publication.  I  speak  of  the  Rotation 
as  preferred  by  him  from  memory  alone,  anil 
may  therefore  fall  into  some  error  respecting  it, 
ray  impression  however  is,  that  the  modification 


of  the  eight  years  rotation,  which  he  considered 
as  best,  was  that  which  places  five  eights  of  the 
land  in  annual  cultivation.  Four  fields  in  wheat 
all  fallowe<l,  and  one  in  corn,  assuming  as  I  pre- 
sume, the  following  rotation,  wheat,  corn,  wheat, 
clover,  wheat,  clover,  wheat,  clover.  The  ob- 
jection which  strikes  me  as  most  potent  to  this 
course,  is  that  there  is  too  small  a  proportion  of 
the  land  in  corn  for  the  support  of  the  farm.  It 
be  recollected  that  one  half  of  the  farm 
comes  under  an  annual  fallow.  To  accomplish 
this  with  any  certainty  an  immense  force  in 
horses,  or  other  teams  must  be  kepi,  and  in  the 
long  and  frequent  droughts  of  our  summers,  dis- 
appointment I  should  suppose,  must  frequently 
ensue,  be  the  force  what  it  may.  The  expense 
of  supporting  these  teams,  must  be  great.  From 
the  corn  house,  (too  much  I  confess,  the  re- 
source with  our  farmers  here)  they  can  derive 
none,  as  this  crop  according  to  my  idea  of  the 
matter,  would  be  inadequate  to  furnish  bread 
corn,  and  enough  to  fatten  hogs.  On  the  small 
grain  crop  then,  of  some  sort,  must  be  their  de- 
pendence. Does  this  consist  of  wheat,  rye,  or 
oats,  or  of  all  conjointly  ?  And  what  propor- 
tion of  the  land  seeded  in  small  grain,  does  it 
take  to  support  the  teams  ?  Details  on  these 
points  and  others  connected  with  the  system  are 
respectfully  solicited,  and  will  I  am  persuaded 
be  received  with  much  general  satisfaction. — 
To  give  to  them  the  greater  point,  let  the  siie 
of  the  farm  be  stated,  the  number  of  h^mds  re- 
quisite to  cultivate  it,  the  period  at  which  the 
tallowing  is  generally  commenced,  whether  it  is 
accomplished  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  one  or 
more  plowings,  the  quantum  of  team  necessary, 
&c.  &c.  &c,  It  is  an  object  of  much  importance 
on  all  farms,  to  equalize  the  labour  of  the  year, 
as  much  as  possible.  Is  not  this  system  liable 
to  some  objection  on  this  score,  in  throwing  too 
much  labour  into  the  harvest  time. 

I  cannotclose  this  communication,  Mr.  liditor, 
without  reciprocating  my  congratulations  with 
you  on  the  facility  which  your  valuable  paper 
affords,  to  distant  agriculturists,  for  an  inter- 
ciiange  of  opinions  on  subjects  interesting  to 
the  agriculture  of  our  country,  and  I  trust,  the 
time  is  rapidly  approaching,  when  the  volumes 
of  the  "  American  Farmer,"  shall  be  deemed  an 
indispensible  requisite  to  the  library  of  every 
intelligent  Fanner. 

Respectfully,  your  most  obedient 

DABNEY  MINOR. 


FnUM  THE   SOUTIIEUX  I'athiot, 

C/iarlestoti,  April  13> 
The  subject  of  Agriculture,  on  wluch  our  corres- 
pondent, "  .1  Cotton  Planter,"  has  at  different  times, 
in  this  journal  employed  his  pen  with  so  much  prac- 
tical good  sense,  and  solid  information,  we  should  be 
happy  to  see  engage  more  of  the  attention  in  a 
public  manner  of  those  citizensof  Soulh-Carolina,  who 
are  familiar  with  its  details,  and  capable  of  illustra- 
ting its  principles.  There  is  one  branch  of  the  sub. 
jeci  of  our  correspondent's  communication  tnis  eve- 
ning which  cannot  be  too  frequently  or  forcibly  dwell 
upon— to  wit :  The  necessity  of  the  establishment  of 
Agricultural  Societies.— We  shall  be  proud  at  all 
times  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  endeavours  to  ex- 
hibit the  utility  of  such  associations.  The  backward- 
ness of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  this  respect  is 
almost  a  reproach  to  her.  Our  Sister  States  are  far 
111  adv;ince  of  us  in  this  path  of  improvement.  Surely 
there  can  exist  no  necessity  to  prove,   by  elaborate 
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reasoning',  tlie  necessity  of  such  institutions,  when  it  will 
be  admitted  br  all  that  through  their  means,  the  emula. 
tioii  of  Agriculturists  is  best  excited  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  premiums  ;  when  it  is  allowed  that  the  inge- 
ouity  of  the  experimentalist  is  aided  from  the  light 
furnished  by  others  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  and 
affiliated  for  mutual  improvement ;  when  it  is  granted 
that  such  societies  are  the  permanent  depositaries  of 
all  improvements  in  the  nrts  and  the  science  of  Agri- 
culture ;  when  it  is  so  well  known  that  they  present 
the  best  means  for  embodying  and  preserving  the  res- 
suits  of  all  experiments  for  future  instruction  ;  when 
in  fine,  it  is  so  evident,  that  by  a  chain  of  such  insti- 
tutions no  individual  improvement  can  take  place  but 
it  speedily  becomes  a  common  benefit  ;  and  that  the 
inventive  resources  of  many  hundred  minds,  en- 
gaged in  a  kindred  occupation,  admit  of  being 
brought  out  more  effectually  by  their  union  than  by 
their  disconnected  and  detached  efforts.  At  the  pres- 
ent period  oi  depression  and  distress,  too,  whilst 
Agriculture  labors,  with  every  other  interest  of  the 
country,  the  best  means  of  restoring  the  too  rapidly 
exhausted  powers  of  the  soil,  the  true  modes  of  ob 
taining  the  greatest  quantity  of  produce  with  the  least 
consumption  of  time  and  labour,  ought  to  constitute 
objects  of  constant  ambition  and  solicitude,  as  we  are 
certain  they  are  of  solid  and  permanent  interest  to  the 
Southern  Planter. 

"  The   more  I  am  acquainted  with  Agricultural  af- 
fairs, the  better  I  am  pleased  with  them  ;  in  so  much 
that  I   can  no  where  find  so  great  satisfaction  as  in 
those  innocent  and  useful  pursuits." — Wasuingtox. 
Mr.  Editor, 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern,  nay,  of  morti- 
fication, among  many  of  the  friends  of  agriculture  in 
our  State,  to  perceive  the  apathy  and  indifference 
which  exists  among  us,  to  promote  an  improvement 
in  that  branch  of  science,  so  important  to  our  inter 
ests,  and  so  useful  and  necessary  to  the  support  and 
happiness  of  man.  While  in  most  of  our  sister  states 
we  behold  every  exertion  made  to  excite  and  keep 
alive  a  spirtt  of  emulation  among  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  by  the  formation  of  numerous  societies,  an- 
nually distributing  premiums  to  their  practical  farm- 
ers. With  few  exceptions,  we  have  not  .iny  thing  of 
this  bind  in  our  state  to  produce  that  competition,  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  our  sys- 
tem of  agriculture.  If  we  had  in  each  of  our  Districts 
a  Farmers  Society,  annually  awarding  a  few  premiums 
for  the  greatest  crops  of  Rice,  Cotton,  Corn  and 
Wheat,  the  product  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  it  requires 
no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict  a  gradual  and  perma- 
nent increase  of  such  croiis  throughout  the  state  gen- 
erally. Without  any  reference  to  the  great  increase 
of  crops  which  have  been  effected  by  that  emulation, 
resulting  from  the /nrmn(Jo;i  of  Agricultural  Societies 
in  Europe  within  the  last  thirty  years;  we  need  no 
further  evidence  of  tlieir  usefulness  in  producing 
great  and  essential  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  any 
country,  than  the  happy  effects  which  have  uniformly 
followed  the  creation  of  them  in  our  Sister  States  To 
confine  their  utility  to  the  mere  increase  of  crops, 
would  be  little  indeed,  compared  to  the  many  and  use- 
ful results  connected  with  their  formation.  The  best 
mode  of  reclaiming  old  fields,  exhausted  by  continued 
culture — reclaiming  marsh  and  other  swamp  lands  - 
an  improvement  m  our  stock  generally,  and  the  pro- 
curing for  them  better  food,  by  the  cultivation  of  grass- 
es— together  with  the  most  approved  method  of  culti- 
vating our  great  staple  articles,  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
few  results  which  might  be  confidently  'expected  to  fol- 
low their  format  ion.  The  autlior  of  »ira(or  justly  remarks, 
"  a  patient  must  know  that  he  is  sick  before  he  will 
take  physick."  Too  many  of  us  planters  cannot  ad- 
mit that  our  system  of  agriculture  requires  improve- 
ment, when  the  number  of  old  fields,  totally  worn  out 
from  constant  cropping,  or  exposed  to  the  fatal  effects 
of  close  grazing,  too  fully  prove  the  errors  of  our 
present  system.  If  an  enquiry  be  made  of  the  pro- 
duct of  all  lands  planted  in  Kice,  Cotton  and  Corn,  in 
our  state,  I  am  fully  satisfied  the  result  will  be  such 
as  would  fall  far  short  of  such  crops  as  even  a  moder- 
ate estimatio*  would  have  expected.    Ij»t  most  plan- 


lers  institutea  slight  inquiry  in  Ins  own  neighborhood, 
and  for  one  who  makes  a  good  crop/i^r  acre,  he  will 
see  many  who  make  annually  bad  crops  for  the  land 
planted.  It  must  lollow  from  this,  that  we  either 
plant  too  much  Land,  or  do  not  cultivate  the  land  to  the 
best  adv.intagei  and  very  often,  both  these  causes  ex- 
exist,  to  produce  short  crops  independent  of  our  sea- 
sons. 

Upon  no  one  article  which  we  eultivate,  have  we 
attained  that  perfection  which  can  induce  any  planter 
to  conclude  the  system  of  cultivation  perfect— hence, 
soofien  results  a  disappointment  to  the  hopes  of  tne 
Farmer,  which  is  in  many  instances  justly  attributed 
to  his  want  of  knowledge  in  some  essential  point.  To 
illustrate  this,  I  shall  only  notice  the  serious  losses 
sustained  some  years  since,  from  many  Planters  flow- 
ing their  Rice  Fields  with  water,  so  salt,  as  not  only 
to  destroy  the  growing  crop,  but  to  injure  the 
land  for  some  seasons  after.  -Much  praise  is  justly 
due  to  the  members  of  the  Society  established  in 
Charleston  in  1785,  for  their  early  exertions  to 
convince  our  Planters  of  the  importance  and  utility 
of  Agricultui-al  Associations,  and  though,  as  yet,  their 
efforts  have  not  been  completely  successful,  may  we 
not  hope  from  the  intelligence  and  wealth,  which  exist 
among  its  members,  some  new  attempts  will  be  made 
to  rouse  our  Farmers  to  the  many  important  results 
which  would  follow— the  judicious  distribution  of 
agricultural  premiums. 

A  few  well  conducted  experiments  in  various  parts 
of  the  Slate,  repealed  for  three  years,  would  bid  fair 
to  ascertain  with  much  certainty  the  mode  of  cultiva. 
tion  most  proper,  m  regard  to  the  three  great  staples 
of  ouj  State— Cotton,  Rice  and  Corn.  M  present, 
much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  our  best 
Planters  of  the  same  District  upon  the  following 
heads  : — Upon  the  culture  of  Cotton,  many  approve 
of  much  closer  planting  than  others  ;  some  prefer 
early  thinning,  while  others  contend  for  this  part  of 
the  Cotton  culture,  to  be  deferred,  to  a  much  later 
period.  While  some  advocate  topping  cotton,  others 
disapprove  of  this  plan  ;  and  among  those  who  do 
practice  it,  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
the  proper  time.  Upon  the  culture  of  rice  in  river 
swamps,  where  I  believe  our  system  of  agriculture  to 
be  most  perfect ;  our  first  rate  planters  do  not  agree 
as  respects  the  distance  that  the  rows  should  be  apart 
— the  quantity  of  seed,  most  proper  for  the  acre,  and 
the  precise  mode,  time,  and  proper  depth,  to  be  used 
in  the  flnwings  of  the  rice  during  its  gnowth.  With- 
out prelending  to  have  much  practical  information 
upon  the  article  of  rice,  I  am  induced  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested  in  its  culture  to  the  most 
proper  time  to  commence  the  harvest  of  this  very  im- 
portant grain.  It  appears  to  be  the  received  opinion 
tiow,  am^,ng  thise  most  acquainted  with  the  culture  of 
all  the  grain  crops,  that  much  loss  is  sustained  in  the 
quantity,  and  also  great  injury  in  the  qualtity  of  the 
article,  by  waiting  till  the  grain  be  dead  ripe.- MX 
rice  planters  know  the  serious  loss  by  the  shelling  of 
the  rice,  when  over  ripe,  and  I  am  much  induced  to 
think  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
subject  J  and  that  generally  the  harvest  of  the  rice 
crops  are  delayed  longer,  than  they  should  be.  It 
would  be  Well  for  some  planter  to  make  a  comparative 
trial  of  the  quality  and  quantity  from  an  acre  ;  cut 
before  the  grain  be  completely  ripe,  and  another, 
after  the  grain  be  hard.  Much  interesting  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  right  time  for  the  harvest  of  the 
grain  crops,  will  be  found  in  the  47th  number  of  the 
second  volume  of  that  valuable  Agricultural  Journal, 
the  American  Farmer,  by  .Mr.  John  C.  Brush,  whose 
reasonings,  though  principally  intended  for  the  wheat 
crop,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  rice 
planter 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  an  experienced  Rice 
Planter  of  Combahee,  (Nat.  Hey  ward,  Esq.)  many 
years  since,  instituted  a  number  of  experiments  re- 
lative to  the  culture  of  this  valuable  grain.  But  from 
that/asAio;»  which  prevails  in  our  state,  of  not  mak- 
ing public  agricultural  information,  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  them,  and  no  doubt  many  other  important 
facts,  in  various  parts  of  our  State  connected  with 
our  agriculture,  are  confined   to  a  small    circle  of 
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planters.  In  the  culture  of  corn,  the  same  division  of 
sentiment  occurs,  while  some  contend  :or  two  or 
more  stalks  in  each  hill,  others  prefer  a  closer  dis- 
tance and  only  one  plant  in  each.  Manv  farmers  of 
the  North,  as  well  as  those  of  our  Souihern  states, 
much  extol  the  practice  of  cutting  oft'  the  tops  of 
the  Indian  corn,  some  time  before  harvest,  while 
others  deprecate  this  plan  as  highly  injurious.  It 
uotild  be  greatly  desirable,  if  any  corn  planter,  poss'tt- 
ng  decided  information  relative  to  this  contested  point, 
would  favour  his  Brethren  -.vith  the  facts  either  for  or 
against  this  Practice.  Although  the  results  of  some 
of  my  experiments,  are  in  favour  of  topping  corn, 
they  have  not  been  so  decisive  as  to  satisfy  my  mind, 
of  its  propriety  upon  a  large  scale. 

These  few  remarks  are  suflicient  to  convince  all 
planters,  that  much  yet  remains  to  bring  our  mode  of 
culture  to  that  state,  to  enable  us  to  reap  the  greatest 
crops  from  our  lands— and  I  flatter  myself  if  an  en- 
quiry be  made  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  either 
in  Europe,  or  in  our  sister  states,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  increased,  with  distribution  of  premiums,  and 
the  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge  so  necessarily 
connected  with  the  formation  of  .i^ricultural  Socie- 
ties, 

A  COTTON  PLANTER. 

TO    T«E    EDtTOB    OF    THE    AMLRICAW    FARMT^H, 

TLAX  MACHINE. 

Brandy-wine,  7th  July,  1821. 
Mi  Friihd, 

When  I  sent  the  Thorn  seed  to  Sir  John  SincUir, 
I  made  some  inquiry  of  him  concerning  the  Flax 
Machine,  lately  introduced  into  this  country  from 
England,  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphiaj 
and  which  I  had  recently  seen  tried,  having  been 
present  at  a  meeting  convened  for  that  purpose  in 
their  Society's  Hall  :  Sir  John  writes  to  me  from 
Edinburgh,  under  date  of  the  Ist  of  June,  1821  '  as 
follows  :— "  With  respect  to  the  Machine  for  pre- 
paring Flax,  without  water  rotting,  it  was  originally 
thought  to  have  been  a  very  great  discovery ;  but  it 
is  found  to  be  too  expensive  for  general  use,  and  con- 
sequently it  has  not  been  employed  to  any  great  ex- 
tent :  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  so  necessary  where  there 
is  so  favourable  and  so  regular  a  climate  as  in  many  of 
the  American  Strtes." 

I  give  you  these  remarks  of  Sir  John's  about  the  Flax 
.Machine  for  publication.that  too  high  expectations  may 
not  be  created,  or  individuals  be  led  into  heavy  expenses 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  indemnity.  I  must 
confess  that  when  1  saw  the  Machine  in  operation  at 
Philadelphia,  a  doubt  was  left  upon  my  mind  as  to  the 
practicability  of  bringing  it  into  general  use  ;  I  feared 
that  it  Would  be  too  complicated  to  be  beneficially 
employed  by  persons  who  were  not  pretty  good  me. 
chanics  —and  then  the  first  cost  would  be  too  heavy 
for  most  persons  to  encounter 

Yet  I  think  our  Agricultural  Societies  do  w^ell  in 
disregarding  the  expense  of  testing  such  improve- 
ments in  our  implements  of  husbandry  ;  for  among' 
our  mechanics,  there  is  a  predominating  portion  of 
ingenuity,  that  will  make  the  best  of  a  principle,  by 
simplifying  the  means  of  attaining  a  desired  object. 
.\nd  as  the  Philadelphia  Society  have  offered  a  premi. 
urn  for  a  Flax  Vlachine,  of  the  b^si  construction,  to 
be  presented  by  the  first  of  January  next,  1  think  the 
uselefuless  of  such  machines  in  this  country  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  ascertained. 

I  remain  very  respectfully, 

thy  friend, 

CALEB  KIRK. 
J.  S.  Skinneh. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

SiH — I   have  noticed  with  great  satisfaction,   Dr. 

Coleman's  experiments  on  Millet,   but  am  at  a  loss 

(as  well  as  many  others  who  read  your  excellent  pa^ 

per)  to  know  the  hind  or  species  he  is  cultivating. 
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1  Mowtd  iii-cut  Lii  acre  -iiiti  u  l.alt't  gtitm  t^ruui  ' 
!asl  year  wilh  this  grain  ;  and  obtained  irom  tw 
pecks,  about  twenty-five  bushels  of  seed,  with  a  lari,c 
quantity  of  straw,  which  was  preferred  by  horses  :i' 
well  as  cows,  to  the  best  timothy  hay  As  a  gras', 
therefore,  to  be  used  either  dry  or  green,  I  thini 
this  species  of  Millet  must  be  invaluable.  It  may  b. 
sown  early  in  May,  and  in  sixty  or  ninety  days  it  will 
be  ready  for  the  scythe  ;  affording  a  good  crop  of  ha\ 
preferable  to  clover,  perhaps,  or  any  other  grass  \\e 
bavein  use  here. 

But  there  is  now  growing  in  the  garden  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Clendinen,  of  this  city,  another  ;;nd  a  better 
species  of  this  excellent  grain  or  corn,  lie  does  not 
know  from  where  he  got  the  seed  ;  but  suspects  its 
accidental  importation  from  Smyrna.  Dr.  C.'s  plants 
resemble  mine  in  tlie'ip  general  aspect,  particularly  in 
their  seed,  jointed-stems,  blades,  6tc.  but"  they  are  twci 
perfectly  distinct  epecies- 

By  referring  to  the  article  PiwicwM,  in  Kees'  Cyclope- 
dia, you  will  find  that  foUowmg  the  method  of 
Liniieus,  the  author  has  divided  this  cencs  into  twc- 
classes,  the  spiked  and  panicled.  To  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  I  referred  the  kind  which  I  cultivated  lust 
summer.  But  wi  must  refer  the  kind  which  Dr.  C 
has  growing,  to  the  second  or  panicleil. 

We  might  with  some  propriety,  call  one  of  these 
kinds  the  small  and  the  other  the  large  Millet.  Thr 
small  Millet  will  be  found  best  for  hay,  1  expect,  the 
large  for  grain. 

Tht  large,  or  panicle  heailed  Millet  CPanicum 
JUiUiaceumJ  attains  in  rich  ground,  fully  the  height 
of  Six  or  eight  feet — The  stem  as  thick  as  the  litUe 
£nger-  leaves  or  blades  one  and  a  half  inches  broad, 
and  measuring  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length— alto- 
gether resembling  the  leaves  or  blades  ol  our  maize 
or  Indian  corn.  The  Aenrf  twelve  to  eighteen  Inches 
long,  subdivided  into  many  short  sessile  branches, 
bearing  an  immense  number  of  seerf. 

The  spiked,  or  small  Millet,  (most  probably  the 
panicum  itallicvK)  grows  more  like ourcommon  wheat. 
The  stems  being  about  three  feet  high — knifes  of  same 
form  as  the  large  Millet,  but  sraull  m  pioportion — 
tpikes,  or  heads  bearing  serd  from  three  to  five  inches 
long.  As  seed  bearers,  both  of  these  species  of  Millet, 
are  truly  astonishing  :  And  in  them  we  possess  an 
article  of  cheap  food,  equally  delicious,  if  not  more 
•o,  than  either  rice  or  corn. 
Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  serv.nnt, 

JAMES  S.MITH. 
Saltimore,  4th  August,  1821. 


lOih  August,  1821, 
I  wrote  you  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  of  the  r.iva 
ges  of  the  fly  among  my  turnips,  he  — About  a  week 
ago  1  despaired  of  my  crop,  but  threw  on  the  rows, 
ournt  clods,  and  now  to  my  joy,  find  a  most  agreea- 
ble change — many  that  I  thought  dead  have  revived — 
The  fly  has  disappeared  and  new  leaves  pushed  out, 
.  ihough  my  ground  is  very  dry  forjwant  of  rain.  1 
mention  this  in  haste,  that  others  may  save  their 
tiirnips.— If  we  have  not  rain  soon  our  corn  vviil  be 
all  destroyed-  I  rely  on  turnips  and  straw  to  present 
my  cattle.  If  others  make  the  same  experiment  and 
are  successful,  we  may  have  found  a  preventive 
against  the  fly,  whilst  we  add  a  good  manure. 
Your's, 

T.  LAW. 


TVRJVIPS— how  toprotecf  from  Fly  ;  OJiTS 
in  the  ftraw  contrasted  with  Hay  as  Forage. 

so  THE  SSITOR  Or  THE  AMEniCAX  FAniUKB. 

Washington,  3d  August,  1821. 
Sir— 1  sowed  five  acres  in  turnips,  but  they  have 
been  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  fly  or  burnt  up. 
neighbor  of  mine  whom  I  deem  the  first  of  farmers, 
has  saved  his  turnips  by  working  the  earth  up  to  ihe 
young  sprouts ;  whereby,  first,  the  roots  were  made 
more  distant  from  th.  great  heat,  and  secondly  the 
earth  sprinkled  on  the  young  plants,  prevented  the 
fly  from  eating — the  same  effect  was  produced  on  cu- 
cumber and  melon  plants  when  young.  This  hint  1 
give  n  haste,  as  many  persons  have  not  yet  sown 
their  turnips. 

Oats  cut  with  the  straw  and  put  in  the  crib,  is  bet- 
ter food  for  horses  ihan  hay,  and  one  ton  will  go  as  far 
as  two  tons  of  hay— the  former  is  all  eat,  and  the  lat 
■ler  being  picked  out  by  horses  from  the  racks,  is  halt 
lost.  Oats  with  the  straw  costs  50  cents  per  ton, 
and  hay  costs  one  dollar  per  ton.  If,  therefore,  I  sell 
my  hay  and  buy  oats  unlhreslied  with  the  straw,  J 
benefit  thirty  dollars  in  forty. 

I  trust  that  these  two  suggestions,  will  compensatc- 
formy  neglect  of  agricultur.-)!  subjects  for  some  tin. i 
—I  mesn  to  destroy  my  racks— cli-y  le.ives  and  coi.. 
stalks  must  be  my  litter  in  tlic  winter — Verbum  sa- 
pient. 


-■a\i\  to  be  proof  against  the  insect,  fin  i  iti 
liavin?;  a  very  hard  stalk,  and  beginning  t» 
.row  earlier  in  the  spring  than  that  variety  fhej 
iiad  been  accustomed  to  sow. 

17b9.  The  fail  and  winter  178S  and  fhe 
loring  of  1789,  beii5g  very  favourable,  the  wlit-at 
fleUls  appeared  very  promising;  the  inser'ts 
not  diiins  much  damage,  e:rcept  in  some  low, 
warm  and  sheltered  situations  ;  and  the  harT<'st 
though  not  extraordinrrj',  was  good  when  com- 
pared  to  tiiat  of  preceding  years. 

1790.  In  the  autumn  of  1789  the  wheat 
was  sown  very  late,  and  the.  winter  being  u  i'a« 
vourable  for  v'inter  grain,  in  the  f.pring  of  1700 
it  made  a  very  unpromising  appe,Trance,  and 
Hio  jeilov  beard»d  wheat  was  found  not 
to  be  proof  against  the  insect:  tiie  harvests 
in    general  were  light. 

This  insect  v/as  first  discovered  on  or  near 
Long  Island,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  from 
whence  they  .spread  rapidly,  and  was  in  the  year 
1797,  found  west  of  the  .Mlegliany  mountrdns. 
From  their  apparent  progress  through  the  coun- 
try, they  advanced  about  30  miles  in  one  sum- 
mer. 

Having  so  marked  the  progress  of  this  insect, 
and  their  destructive  operations  upon  the  wheat, 
I  will  go  into  a  more  particular  account  of  them, 
their  economv  and  destructive  process. 

Their  principal  emigrations  appear  to  be 
affer  harvest,  in  August  and  the  beginning  of 
^epfeinber.  The  first  year  they  appear  in  no 
great  numbers,  and  scattering  ;  but  the  next 
year  they  advance  in  gr<>at  numbers,  and,  with 
the  increase  of  those  that  came  the  preceding 
year,  make  great  destruction.  It  was  in  the 
second  year  of  their  appearance  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, that  I  began  to  be  particular  in  ob- 
S(  rving  them,  and  from  notes  taken  that  and 
succeeiling  years,  I  draw  this  account. 

As  this,  like  most  species  of  flies,  undergoes 
several  transformations  before  they  arrive  to  a 
perfect  state,  I  now  state  such  observations  as 
!  have  made  upon  thera  in  their  different  stages, 
until  they  arrive  to  the  fly. — First,  of  the  egg, 
then  of  the  larva  or  caterpillar,  then  theaurelia 
or  chrysalis,  and  lastly,  when  they  arrive  to  the 
mature  state  of  a  fly. 

1st.  The  eggs.  These  are  deposited  by  the 
parent  fly  on  the  leaf  or  blade  of  t'le  wheat,  at 
.iilfereiit  times  in  the  spring;  the  latter  enil  of 
■Vpril  and  beginning  of  may,  they  may  be  seen 
laying  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  that  have  grown 
that  season;  they  deposit  them  in  the  smajl 
creases  that  are  longitudinal  in  the  leaf.  The 
egg  is  scarce  discernible  with  the  naked  eye, 
hut  witli  a  microscope  it  appears  oblong,  both 
ends  of  the  same  size,  and  of  a  beautilul  glossy 
pule  red,  a  little  inclining  to  yellow.  After  a 
(evv  days  more,  or  fewer,  as  tliey  are  wanner  or 
colder,  the  egg  hatches,  and  the  young  caterpil- 
lar ajiptars. 

2d.  The  larva  or  caterpillar.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  the  insect  does  all  its  mischief:  nheu 
the  caterpillar  first  appears  out  of  the  egg,  it  re- 
las  as  jet  damaged  very  little:  and  tK'l  tains  the  pale  red  colour  of  the  egg,  is  wrinkled, 
yellow  bearded  wheat  being  introduced,  wa>  and  has  a  consid'^rable  degree  of  a^^ility  ;  as 
.eiierally  sown  on  the  best  grounds  well  ma-  soon  as  hatched  it  creeps  down  the  leil  usiil  it 
nured.  Tliis  wheat  was  brought  from  Linj^lcomi^  to  where  it  joins  the  bead  or  ni;iin  stalk 
sland  or  New  York,  to  which  place  it  vva^  1  of  the  plant ;  if  the  stalk  has  aiivaotod  much, 
introduced  from    the  southern  states,  and  vvaslso  tliat  the  pedicle  of  the  leaf  forms  a  shealh. 


SOME  OnsERVATiaNS  ON  THE 

Hfessian  ¥\^  ♦, 

written  ik  the  year  1797,  bt  dr.  isaao 
Chapman. 

Original  read  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Burks  County,  14th  August,  182U-  Forn-ardcd  to  the 
Philjdelphi:;  Aj;ricultur:d  Society,  and  ordered  to  be 
published  in  the  National  Recorder. 

That  insect  first  appeared  in  Bucks  county 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1786,  upon  the  banks 
of  fhe  Delaware  opposite  Trenton,  havin^cross- 
ed  tUe  river  from  N.Jersey,  where  it  had  the  pre 
ceding  year  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wheat,  but  in  Bucks  not  much  damage  was  obser- 
ved except  in  a  few  fields  opposite  Trenton  ;  af- 
ter harvest  they  spread  iiver  several  townships, 
and  the  farmers  having  sown  their  wheat  the  lat- 
ter end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September, 
the  young  plants  in  two  or  three  weeks  aft-'r 
appearing  above  ground  began  to  die,  and  when 
winter  came  on  instead  of  the  ground  being 
spread  over  with  verdure,  as  it  used  to  be,  in 
many  fields  the  young  plants  were  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  the  insect. 

In  1787  the  wheat  was  in  several  townships, 
the  greatest  part  destroyed.  .'Vfter  harvest 
they  spread  to  a  great  extent,  and  did  great  in- 
jury to  the  young  wheat  before  the  frosts 
came  on. 

in  1788,  in  the  beginning  of  May  and  until 
the  15th  or  20th  of  fhe  same,  many  fields  ap- 
peared very  promising,  but  then  the  growth  of 
the  wheat  began  to  be  at  a  stand,  and  after 
some  days  withered  and  died;  many  fiinuers 
seeing  it  thus  withering  away,  turned  their 
creatures  into  the  wheat  fields  so  that  at  har- 
vest but  little  had  this  year  come  to  maturity. 
Alter  harvest  they  spread  nearly  all  over  the 
county,  and  in  to  some  parts  of  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Philadelphia  and    Montgomery 

The  farmers  observing  in  the  two  preceding 
harvests,  the  wheat  that  had  been  sown  early 
o  the  season  to  be  more  damaged  than  thai 
sown  later,  this  year  generally  sowed  laiei 
in  the  season  than  before,  and  being  much  dis- 
couraged by  the  crops  of  the  two  precei' 
years  tailing,  put  in  but  little  gronud  with 
wheat,   but  chiefly  sowed  rye,    which  the   iiy. 

and   thn 
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ami  condiuies  its  coursi*  until  it  readies  tli? 
bottom  of  theslicatli  ;  here  it  fixes  to  the  stalk, 
if  shot  up,  if  not,  to  the  head  of  tiie  jibiit  where 
the  pellicle  of  the  leaf  joins,  with  its  heati  ilown- 
wardit,  and  with  its  teelh  it  pcrlbrates  into  a 
sap  vessel,  from  which  it  draws  its  nourishiiieiit. 
Having  tlius  placed  itself  into  a  proper  situa- 
tion it  never  alters  its  position,  until  it  under- 
g<<cs  the  remainint;  transformations.  By  the 
sa,j  it  is  nourisiied,  its  body  enlarges,  loses  its 
wiinkled  appearance,  changes  to  a  paler  co- 
lour, beconies  pKiinp  and  hard,  so  as  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  stalk  and  shealli,  and  as  it 
dally  increases  in  bulk,  it  presses  with  sucli 
force  against  the  stalk,  as  to  print  its  shape  in  it, 
and  thus  prevents  the  sap  from  passing  thesidv 
of  tl'.e  stalk  against  wliich  it  is  fixed  :  one  insect 
thus  placed  seldom  destroys  the  phint,  but  when 
two  or  three  are  fixed  in  this  Planner  round  the 
stalk  or  head  of  a  plant,  they  certainly  destroy 
it  ;  not  tiy  the  liourishment  they  draw  from  the 
Sa|i,  or  eatins  any  part  of  the  plant,  huf  by  the 
pre.-sure  they  make,  stopping  the  accent  ot  sap, 
and  thus  cutting  oil'  the  uounsluiicnt  of  the 
plant.  I'hey  are  frequently  found  in  the  se- 
cond sheath  from  theii,roand,  alter  the  stalk  is 
shot  up;  but  when  this  is  the  case,  tlie  og2;s 
have  t)een  deposited  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
stalk  has  acquired  such  a  degree  of  hardness  be- 
fore the  caterpillar  begins  to  press  against  ii,that 
very  little  impression  is  made  on  the  stalk,  and 
little  or  no  damage  sustained.  And  here  it 
may  be  worth  our  notice  to  see  how  unerring 
instinct  operates  on  these  little  animals,  scarce 
yisii)le  to  the  naked  eye;  the  minute  they  are 
excluded  from  the  eggs,  thev  are  directed  to  a 
proper  situation,  and  invariably  place  them- 
selves with  their  heads  to  the  root  of  the  plant, 
that  their  nuurighment  may  not  be  cut  ott'  in 
stopping  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  whereby  they 
would  perish,  as  happens  to  those  tiiat  are 
placed  uppermost  on  the  stalk  when  a  great 
number  aie  found  together:  sometimes  twenty 
or  thirty  beins  fnunil  in  the  same  sheath,  thp 
Upper  ones  fr;  quently  die  fur  want  of  sap,  and 
y<nj  few  thus  situated  arrived  to  their  proper 
size. 

They  continue  growing  in  the  cattcrpilla 
state  hetweeii  lour  and  five  weeks,  tov/anis  the 
later  part  of  which  time  tiiey  change  from  a 
light  colour  to  somewhat  of  a  brownish  cast, 
and  then  to  a  dark  brown,  the  outward  coat  of 
t!te  catterpillar  becoming  a  hard  shell  or  co- 
Tcring  fur  the  chrysalis,  which  change  lakes 
place  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June. 

5d.  The  chrysalis  state.  In  this  state  they 
receive  no  nourish  me  nt,  and  contiLue  without 
any  apparent  outward  alteration  about  four  or 
live  weeks;  and  in  thi^  time  the  last  transfor- 
mation takes  place,  and  the  insect  appears  in 
its  most  perfect  state  of  a  fly,  which  perforates 
the  case  of  the  chrysalis,  and  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  latter  end  of  July  or  beginning 
of  August. 

4th.  The  fly  is  small,  has  long  slender  legs, 
wings  long  and  single,  and  when  they  join  to 
the  body  or  thorax,  taper  almost  to  a  point; 
towards  the  other  extremity  they  expand,  and 
at  the  end  form  nearly  a  semicircle  ;  the  head 
and  thorax  are  very  small  in  comparison  with 


'he  addoinen,  which  is  l.ir^e,  particularly  in  ti 
f  miles— and,  when  viewed  with  a  microscope, 
mere  appears  round  the  abdomen   many   beau 
(iful  circles  of  a  pale  red,   inclining  a  little   to 
n  yellow  colour. 

In  the  last  state  the  insect  is  very  active, 
moving  from  place  to  place  with  great  agility 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  beginnin<> 
jf  Septennber  their  principal  migrations  taki 
;<l.Hce — those  vegetables  on  which  they  depositt 
their  egtis,  being  scarce,  they  emigrate  in  searcl 
of  greater  plenty, 

'I'hey  now  copulate,  and  soon  after  begin 
til  deposit  their  eggs— and,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  discover,  this  process  is  finished  by  tlu 
I  jih  or  iSih  of  September,  though  some  ol 
ihem  cli.inging  from  the  chrysalis  state  latei 
tiian  others,  will  lay  their  eggs  later  in  pro- 
portion. 

Now,  having  traced  the  insects  through  on^ 
generation,  which  lasts  from  the  latter  end  o 
April  to  the  15th  or  2Uth  of  September,  I  will 
Cijrry  my  remarks  through  another  gimeratioo, 
which  being  dune,  1  shall  have  traced  them 
through  their  various  transformation  and  econ- 
omy for  the  period  of  one  year. 
(  To  be  concluded.  J 


liasViwieire  Wowa^  Goat. 

UPON  TUB  I.VI  POH 1  A  i  lUN  INTO  FRANCE,  OF 

THE  CASUMKKli  DOWNV   GUAT 
[Extract  trotn  a  memoir  rcaci   by    Tessier,   inspector 

general    of  sheep,    before   tlie  Koyal    Academy  of 

Sciences,  Sept.  loth,  1819. 

Translated  for  the  Boston  Weekly  Messejiger. 

"  Tiie  sight  of  these  shawls,  which  are  brought 
from  Asia,  which  spread  all  over  Kurope,  make 
a  part  in  the  presents  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
fiast.  and  adorn  the  head  and  waist  of  the  rich 
inhabitants  of  those  countries,  gave  rise  to  the 
question  among  naturalists,  what  species  of  am 
mal  produced  the  material  from  which  such 
precious  stuifs  were  made.  Tiavellers  gave  no 
satisfactory  information  upon  this  subject.  The 
general  opinion  was,  that  cashmeres  were  pro- 
duced from  a  goat,  but  the  particular  species 
was  not  determined. — The  importation  winch 
hits  just  been  made,  clears  up,  in  part,  this  dilii 
culty,for  these  animals  produce  a  down  exactly 
like  that  of  which  the  most  rare  shawls  are 
made  ;  I  say  in  part,  because  it  is  possible  thtt 
wool  may  be  also  employed  lor  this  pui  pose,  or 
that  difterent  kinds  ol  the  goat  may  unite  to 
bring  the  manulactuie  to  pertection.  1  shall 
describe  paiticularly  those  winch  1  have  seen 
upon  their  arrival  at  two  of  our  Mediterranean 
jjorts. 

"  Their  usual  height  is  about  twenty-five  in- 
ches (rom  the  ground  to  the  top  ot  the  hack,  and 
the  length  from  the  begitming  of  the  tail  to  the 
head,  three  feet.  Almost  ail  have  horns,  which 
«ire  straight  black,  and  (or  the  most  part  round ; 
ti.ose  of  some  males'  head  at  the  extremity. 
The  iieeces  of  the  males,  as  well  as  females,  are 
thick  furry,  white  in  the  majority  of  individuals, 
some  brown  or  black,  several  spotted,  i'hey 
arte  lorined  ot  long  hard  hairs  which  cover  tiie 
legs  in  part,  aud  a  very  &ott  down.     T\m  latter 


;s  fine  in  proportion  as  the  hair  is  long — the 
luality  of  one  may  be  known  from  the  other, 
i'his  tlown  grows  near  ths  skin,  from  which  it 
■separates  and  forms  tufts,  which  can  be  drawa 
awuy  by  a  comb  or  by  the  hand.  Except  in  the 
case  of  an  absolute  prohibition,  it  appears  as  if 
our  manufactures  would  have  no  interest  in  im- 
porting these  downy  cashmere  goats  into 
Prance,  for  the  material  may  be  procured  in 
the  way  of  commerce ;  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
ihciii  to  endeavor  to  imitate  the  stuffwhich  bears 
this  name.  M.  Ternaux,  so  well  known  by  his 
beautiful  establishments  was  not  of  this  opinion. 
He  had  received  by  the  way  of  Russia  down 
enough  to  make  some  shawls;  his  success  gave 
him  the  idea  of  procuring  the  animals  on  whose 
hody  nature  had  placed  this  down.  The  under- 
taking was  not  an  easy  one.  He  found  in  AI. 
Jaubert,  master  of  requests,  and  professor  of 
the  furkish  language,  a  man  of  zeal  and  in- 
telligence, who  was  not  to  be  repulsed  by  obsta- 
cles, and  who  was  much  attached  to  his  country, 
riiis  gentleman  had  already  travelled  in  the 
Levant  and  could  make  himself  understood 
among  the  ditf'erent  nations.  He  was  willing 
to  undertake  the  expedition.  In  orderto  obtaia 
the  protection  of  government,  Mr.  Terneaux 
presented  him  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  thea 
minister  of  foreign  affiiirs.  This  minister  who 
acknowledged  the  utility  of  the  project  made  a 
contract  with  i  ernaux  and  Jaubert,  in  the  name 
ot  tlie  king  by  which  Ternaux  was  to  r-ceive  a 
premium  ol  encouragement  if  the  expeditioa 
-ucci-eded.  The  government  was  to  take  a 
huii(;i  ed  guats  at  a  high  price.  In  consequence 
of  this  Jaubert  left  Paris  in  the  month  ot  April 
1818,  recommended  by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
to  the  notice  of  the  Emperourof  Russia,  This 
sovereign  give  orders  in  his  dominions,  'hat  the 
French  traveller  should  be  furnished  with  all  the 
facilities  which  he  needed,— Jaubert  went  first 
by  Odessa,  Tangarock  and  Astracan  to  the 
camp  of  General  Jermolotl',  under  the  Caucasus 
taking  every  wheie  information  from  the  Bou- 
kars,  respecting  the  Kir,;hiz  and  the  Armenians 
who  frequent  and  inhabit  the  last  of  these  cities. 
He  was  informed  that  there  existed  among  the 
numerous  hordes  of  Kirkhiz,  a  wan  lering  peo- 
ple who  come  into  Buukaria,  on  the  borders  o£ 
the  Ouial,  a  species  of  goat  which  was  almost! 
always  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and  which  bor© 
every  year  in  the  month  of  June  a  remarkable 
fiet'ce.  The  samples  which  were  shown  him 
convinced  him  of  the  conformity  of  this  dowa 
with  that  which  came  into  France  by  the  way 
ol  Russia.  This  discovery  was  the  more  inter- 
esting to  him  as  it  might  save  his  time,  and  a, 
troublesome  journey  in  crossing  into  Thibet,  by 
Persia  and  Cashmere.  He  was  not  deceived, 
and  in  some  hundred  verstes  from  the  VVniga, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Steppes,  which  separate 
Astracan  from  Oremburg,  fie  found  thick  lufts 
of  thri  down  which  convinced  him,  that  he  would 
not  find  it  necessary  to  go  much  farther.  He 
had  also  remarked  that  they  gave  them  the 
name  of  Thibet  Goats,  in  the  language  ot  the 
country,  when  they  spoke  of  them.  He  then 
made  his  purchases,  buying  difi'erent  lots  among 
the  Kirghiz  of  the  horde  called  Cara-Agagdi  (the 
black  tree)  among  the  Kjignizol  the  horde  call- 
K.aisatSjj.i  all  lasy  beasts.     "  He  directed  h!a 
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troop  towards  Tsaritzin,  where  he  passed  the 
river  Wolga.  The  seasom  became  severe,  and 
the  mortiility  among  the  goats  was  very  great. 
H''  had  formed  a  plan  of  embarkinie;  them  at 
1'ungarock,  hut  the  sea  of  Azof  was  frozen.  He 
was  obliged  to  go  along  the  coast  with  fhem  t 
Theodosia  or  Cafla.  He  arrived  there  the  24th 
of  Decemliei,  after  having  already  lost  288  of 
his  animals.  The  Itth  of  February  he  sent  m 
a  Russian  vessel,  the  only  one  he  could  procure. 
560,  together  with  some  Astracan  sheep, 
under  tlie  care  of  a  French  supercargo.  Tin 
vessel  arrived  at  Marseilles  towards  the  mon*' 
of  April.  Jaubert  had  preferred  not  to  com> 
until  he  could  bring  the  second  troop,  which  he 
did  not  wish  ts  leave  behind. 

"  It  results  from  the  experiment  of  Jauberf 
and  Ternaux,  that  from  128Q  goats  bought  anion 
the  Kirghiz,  deducting  all  the  losses  wliich  have 
taken  place,  there  are  at  present  in  France  400 
downy  goats  of  Cashmere. 


FOR  THE  AMEniOAN  FARMER, 

THE  PEERAGli  OP  ENGLAND. 

"Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  or  hung'  round  with  string's, 
That  thou  may'st  be,  by  kings  or  whores  of  kings." 

Pope. 

In  your  paper  of  the  I3th,  there  is  insertpd 
an  account  of  the  peerage  of  England,  amount- 
ing to  severiil  hundreds,  whose  descent  is  reck- 
oned, in  a  number  of  instances,  to  ancestors  of 
n.any  ages  past,  as  far  as  the  days  of  William 
1st,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  the  kingdom. — 
'i'his  detail  of  vanity  has,  however,  as  mucii 
falsehood  as  imposition  in  it  ;  and,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  for  the  American  reader,  or  any 
one  who  bears  the  figure,  and  breathes  the  spirit 
of  a  human  being,  to  be  told  the  truth — that 
they  may  know  at  once  their  own  equal  value 
in  the  creation,  and  the  worthlessness  of 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  gild  their  own 
names  with  the  insolent  titles  of  nobility— and 
have  abused  the  rest  of  mankind  with  debasing 
appellations  of  vassalage,  villainage  and  slave- 

The  heads  of  bands  of  freebooters,  in  every 
instance— the  robbers  and  spoilers  of  people 
and  countries,  were  they  who  assumed  these 
sounding  names  and  titles.  And  who  are  they 
who  claim  honor  of  being  descended  from 
thieves  and  murderers  ?  William  the  conqueror, 
is  the  title  of  a  bastard  sprung  from  a  barbarous 
woman,  the  chief  of  mongrel  bands  of  sea  and 
land  robbers,  who  possessed  themselves  by 
force  of  a  part  of  France — became  a  duke,  and 
his  spurious  descendant,  by  like  force,  made 
himself  king  of  England.  Was  he  such  who 
is  the  acknowledged  head  of  this  boasted  nobil- 
ity ? — and  what  are  then  the  bearers  of  the 
names  of  his  vassals,  who  now  tell  the  world, 
that  they  are  as  old  as  he  ;  which,  in  their  lan- 
guage, means  nearly  as  good  ?  The  last  need 
not  be  denied  ;  but,  though  they  are  the  sons  of 
sons  of  men,  who  lived  in  his  times,  as  every 
one  now  living  is;  yet  it  may  be  boldly  said, 
that  hardly  any  of  these  claimants  of  nobility 
can  show  that  their  fathers  were  even  the  title 
bearers,  then,  or  for  many  ages  after. —  The 
:;ontinual   wars  and  rebellions  of   the  barons 


of  former  <l;iys,  destroyed  their  persons  an<^ 
families — and  transferred  their  confiscated  es- 
t:ites  and  titles  to  the  supporters  of  the  strong- 
est party.  These  new  earls,  dukes,  &c.  soor 
hecariie,  in  their  turn,  the  victims  of  new  chan 
■iKS  !  and.  after  the  destroying  vicissitudes  of 
York  and  liancaster  successions,  scarcely  ar 
"Id  noble  remained.  Henry  8th  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  the  rest;  and  still,  as  new  men  appeared' 
with  the  old  titles,  the  convulsions  of  religions 
•ivil  wars,  and  the  blasting  lewdness  that  cam>- 
.vith  t!ie  restoration  of  u.onarchy,  swept  awa', 
■  he  last  comers.  But,  from  that  dissoUt 
Charles  '2i],  was  generated  ;»  rncp  which  tooi. 
possession  of  the  old  titles  "Bedford  and  Exe- 
ter, Warwick  aoii  Talb;)!."  Momoouth,  Rich- 
tnonii,  St.  Albans,  Grafti'ii,  Buccleugh,  Delo 
raine,  and  Snithamiiton,  dukes  and  earls — who. 
"in  their  fliiwing  cips  0::.y  be  freshly  rcmem- 
l)Pied" — os  the  so  is  of  i.iucy  Waters  Quiron- 
aille,  Neliy  Gwyni),  B.  Villjers,  &,c.  &c.  A  has 
tardy,  that,  joined  *ith  all  the  sycophants  and 
sellers  of  their  country  to  this  day  patented, 
makes  up  this  noble  list  of  English  ^eers  under 
now,  old  and  revived  titles,  with  the  pretence, 
"that  til  ise  whom  they  call  fathers  did  beget 
them."  J.  iM. 

BallimoTP,  July  26,  1821. 

TV)  destroy  Ticks  on  Sheep — Fart  the  woo 
along  the  bacK  and  down  each  side  of  the  neck, 
and  sprinkle  snaPf  therein:  it  will  kill  the  ticks 
in  tic  course  of  three  or  four  days.  This  ope- 
ration ought  to  be  repeated  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  to  kill  off  the  next  crop  that  will  hatch 
out.  This  operation,  performed  on  the  lambs 
after  the  old  sheep  are  shorn  of  their  fleeces, 
will  expel  the  vermin  from  the  flock. 

To  preserve  Jipples  through  the  season — 
Gather  them  about  noon,  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October;  spread 
them  in  a  chamber  or  garret,  where  they  may 
remain  till  about  the  last  of  November.  Then 
remove  them  into  casks  or  boxes  in  the  cellar* 
With  this  management,  they  will  keep  to  the 
last  of  May,  so  well  that  not  one  in  fifty  will 
rot. 

Directions  to  preserve  Cherries,  Plums,  Sfc. 
without  sugar. — Fill  largeed  neck  bottles  with 
the  fruit,  put  the  corks  in  loosely,  let  them  be 
put  into  a  kettle  of  water,  increase  the  heat  to 
scalding  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour: 
when  of  proper  degree,  keep  it  at  the  same 
half  an  hour  longer,  fill  up  with  boiling  water, 
cork  down  tight,  lay  them  on  the  side  till  want- 
ed for  use. 

To  preserve  Turnips  from  Insects. — First — 
To  a  quantity  of  Turnip  seed,  add  one  ounce 
of  brimstone  finely  powdered  ;  put  them  into  a 
bottle  large  enough  to  afford  room  to  shake  them 
well  together  every  day  for  four  or  five  days 
previous  to  sowing,  keeping  it  well  corked.  Se- 
condly. Take  such  a  quantity  of  clover  leaves,as 
when  bruised,  will  yield  juice  sufficient  to  co- 
ver the  turnip  seed  you  intend  to  sow,  in  which 
let  it  soak  about  twelve  hours  :  the  next  day 
mix  it  with  the  bruised  leaves,  aud  sow  all 
together. 
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BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    ACGUST   17,  18:21. 

PRICES   CURRENT. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  S5  12J— Whiskey  from 
do.  25  cts— Wtieat,  white,  gl  a  I  05— Red,  95  a  100— 
;orn,  38  a  40  cts — Oats,  18  a  30— Rye,  40— Hay, 
12  a  S14— Live  Cattle,  gS  a  6  50— Codfish,  per 
qumtal,  wholesale,  g3,  retail  3  50  a  g4— N.  Kngland 
iJeans  per  bushel  gl  12^— ditto  Peas,  75  cents— 
i'laster  in  stone  gS  per  ton— do,  ground,  gl  35  per 
')arrel,  33  ets.  per  bnshel,  g8  per  ton— New-Orleans 
sugar,  S9  to  §12  50— Muscovado,  do.  ^9  a  gl2— 
American  White  Lead,  gl2  50— Groimd  do.  13  a  U 
—Linseed  Oil,  75  cents— Feathers,  40  a  45  cents- 
Shad,  new,  g6— Herrings,  g2  a  g3  25,  declining- 
Fine  Salt,  55  cents  per  bushel— Ground  Alum  do  55 
a  60- St  Ubes,  60— Cadiz,  50  a  55--Turk's  Island, 
7.:— iJeef,  8  to  10  cts.  Hams,  10  a  12  cents- \3id- 
dlings,  10  cents— Butter,  25  cents— Peas,  50  cents  pr 
Dushel— Eggs,  12i  cts— Cheese,  8  a  10  cts  per  pound 
— TarS2  12J^Turpentine,  soft,  2? 
12^ -Hard,  1  iO  to  1  6?i-  j  -  Cargo  prices 
Pitch  2  a  2  25— Rosin,  coir.^ion,  $1  37*  a  1  50— Var- 
nish, 25  cents — Spirits  Turpentine,  32  cents  per  gal. 

Virginia  Tob'.cco — A  few  hogsheads  Virginia  To- 
bacco of  inferior  quality  at  g6  a  6  50—2  hhds.do.  at 
6  50  a  8. 

MaryUnd  Tobacco— same  a?  last  week — Fine  ditto, 
carce,  but  much  in  demand. 


Etorl^   &  Xiate  Cabbage  ^eed», 

To  be  sown  in  the  fall,  particulaaly  in  the 
Southern  States. 

J.  P.   CASEY,  Seedsman, 

No.  2,  HANOVER-STREET, 
Next  door  to  Barnum's  Hotel,  has  received  from  Lon- 
don, the  following  SEEDS,  all  of  the  best  quality. 
Early    Screw     Cabbage    Seed 

Do       Washington  do 

Do       Salisbury  do 

Do       Wellington  do 

Do      Smyrna  do 

Do       Coberg  do 

Do       George  do 

Do       York  do 

Do      Sugar  Loaf  do 

Do      Penlon  do 

Do       Battersea  do 

Late      Battersea  do 

Do       York  do 

Do       Flat  Dutch  do 

Do      Drum  Head  do 

Do       Brunswick  do 

Do       Amsterdam  do 

Do       Large  English  do 

Do      Imperial  Russia        do 

Do       1000  Headed  do 

Do       Turnip  Rooted         do 

Do       Yellow  Savoy  do 

Do      Green  &  White  Savoy  do 

Do       German  Greens  do 

Do      Br.  &  Green  Borecole  do 

Do      Brussels  Sprouts  do 

Do      Coleworts  do 

Early  and  Late  London  and  Dutch  Cauliflower  do 

Do       Purple,  Green  and  White  Brocoli  do 

Do       Cape  and  Sprouting  do 

The  first  19  sorts  bear  large  hard  white  heads,  and 
succeed  each  other  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  Cab- 
bage all  the  year  ;  some  of  tlie  late  sorts  are  used  for 
feeding  cattle. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  C.VSEY  has  received  a 
further  supply  of  Seeds,  including  early  George, 
Wellington  and  Sour  Croute  Cabbage.  The  first  19 
sorts  will  be  sold  at  37i  cents  per  oz.  and  the  other 
sorts  from  12i  cents  to,'  TOO.  Gardeners  and  retailers 
will  be  allowed  a  considerable  discount  for  cash — The 
rliest  sorts  are  marked  first  on  the  list,  early  Screw 
Cabbage  is  insured  to  me  to  come  much  earlier  than 
any  cabbage  known  m  Europe. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


By  CHiKLES  KisHKH,  to  tile  Ro-aian  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, at  Its  meeting  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  the  town  of 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 

Gentlemen.  Kelifving  that  this  Socipty,  if  con- 
ducted with  prudence  ;ind  spirit,  will  be  the  means  of, 
doing  much  good  among  the  Farmers  of  the  county, 
I  cannot  but  feel  myself  highly  honored  by  the  station 
Tou  have  assigned  me.  If,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,  I  am  unable  to  bring  to  your  aid  much  talent! 
or  long  experience,  I  can,  nevertheless,  with  safety 
pro.,  ise  you  constant  attention  and  unremitting  zeal. 
We  all  must  see  'he  wretciu  d  condition  of  agricul- 
ture as  it  exists  among  us,  and  anxiously  wish  for 
its  amelioration.  But  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  : 
we  must  act ;  and  to  act  with  efficiency  and  success, 
our  efforts  must  be  made  in  concert.  1  know  no  plan 
b)  which  this  result  can  so  wtU  be  produced  as  by  the 
means  of  Agricultural  Associations. 

The  benefits  of  such  institutions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  our  own,  have  been  fully  realized. 
Writers  inform  us  that  the  establishment  of  the 
board  of  agriculture  in  England,  is  the  era,  when 
English  husbandry  began  to  look  up,  and  occupy  that 
respectability  to  which  it  is  entitled.  At  this  day  it 
has  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection,  which  has 
been  effected  principally  by  the  means  of  agricultural 
societies- 

The  Northern  States,  being  that  part  of  our  coun- 
try where  the  population  first  filled  up,  we  find  them 
the  first  to  throw  off  the  habits  and  practices  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  introduce  a  better  state  of  things. 
Their  lands,  like  ours  at  this  time,  were  rapidly  ex- 
hausting and  becoming  Bteril.  Reflecting  men  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  change  :  but  as  no  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, in  any  neighborhood,  could  possibly  accom- 
plish this  by  therr  single  example,— agricultural  asso- 
ciations  were  resorted  to  as  the  only  effectual  means. 
Successful  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  farmers 
together  in  societies,  and  to  engage  their  minds  and 
their  feelings  in  a  general  plan  of  improvement ;  and 
wonderful  has  been  the  change  produced  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  condition  of  their  agriculture.  At  this 
day,  so  evident  are  the  advantages  of  agricultural 
societies,  that  they  are  every  where  coming  into 
general  sanction.  We  see  the  best  farmers,  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
nation,  entering  with  zeal  and  spirit  into  these 
associations,  and  labouring  to  improve  our  agri 
culture,  and  exalt  the  farming  interest  of  the  coun- 
try :  men,  that  a  few  years  ago,  directed  the  des- 
tinies of  this  great  republic,  think  it  no  disgrace  now 
to  aid  in  managing  the  concerns  of  a  county  society. 
Even  the  States,  sensible  of  the  importance,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  of  such  institutions,  have 
extended  to  them  legislative  support  and  patronage. 
In  all  the  states  they  are  incorporated,  and  in  some 
of  them  liberally  encouraged  by  pecuniary  donations. 
For  example,  New-York,  of  all  the  states  the  most 
abounding  in  natural  advantages,  and  the  most  mnni- 
ficen'  in  internal  policy,  has  taken  a  measure  in  favor 
of  her  agriculture  that  cannot  fail  of  producing  the 
greatest  results.  Her  legislature,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
encouraging  agriculture,  has  appropriated  giO.OOC  to 
be  divided  (in  two  years)  in  due  proportions  among 
the  agricultural  societies  in  the  venous  counties.  By 
the  same  yet,  an  Agricultural  Bi  ard  is  establislied,  to 
be  composed  of  the  Presidents  ol  the  different  socie- 
ties throughout  the  state,  and  to  be  held  annually  at 


the  seat  of  govt  rnmeut.  This  Board  shall  annually 
compile  a  volume  from  the  archieves  of  the  society,— 
1=^00  copies  of  which  are  to  I  e  publ  shed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state.  Here  is  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  :  but  my  object  at  present  in  mentioning 
this  instance  of  liberality,  is  to  show  the  light  in  which 
an  ambitious  and  enliglitened  state  to  the  north,  views 
the  agency  of  agricultural  societies  in  advancing  the 
great  work  of  internal  improvement.  But,  although 
New-York  is  the  foremost  in  liberality,  many  of  the 
other  states  are  also  pushing  forward  in  the  same 
race  of  improvement.  Look  to  the  North  and  to  tin 
South,  and  we  see  life  and  activity  pervading?  the 
farming  community  :  even  in  the  West,  in  the  new 
states,  the  farmers  begin  to  turn  their  attention  to 
systematic  improvement,  fie,  alone,  continue  lag- 
ging behind,  dragging  on  the  old  way,  without  even 
a  Farmer's  society  to  excite  our  ftelings  or  direct 
our  energies.  It  is  time  that  we  should  awaken  from 
our  slumbers  of  inactivity  ;  it  is  time  that  we  should 
arouse  ourselves  from  this  lethargic  indifl'ercnce,  and 
take  some  measures  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  section  of  the  country.  And  what  plan 
can  we  adopt,  better  calculated  to  accomplish  this 
end,  than  the  one  that  has  produced  such  happy  re- 
ults  in  other  parts  of  the  country,-  the  Jitrmation  of 
Societies  iwwng  the  Fiirmers  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  flowing  from  socie- 
ties of  this  kind  is,  that  they  are  the  means  of  com- 
mencing among  the  farmers,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
a  general  move  towards  systematic  improvement. 
They,  also,  are  the  instruments  of  collecting  into  a 
common  fund,  the  light  and  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical farmers,  which  is  a,gain  difliised  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  For  Example,  by  our  constitution,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  each  member  to  apply  his  attention  as 
much  as  may  be,  to  the  different  modes  of  cultivation  ; 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  he  makes  any 
useful  discoveries,  or  verifies  any  former  experiments, 
however  small,  he  forthwith  communicates  them  for 
the  public  good. 

Another  advantage  is,  we  not  only  learn  useful  facts 
from  each  other,  in  our  own  vicinity,  but  by  means  of 
the  society,  we  collect  valuable  and  important  infor- 
mation from  other  and  more  rtmote  parts  of  the 
country.  We  open  an  intercourse  with  like  associa- 
tions, and  with  intelligent  individuals,  whose  lights 
and  experience  will  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to 
us  of  profitable  knowledge. 

But  another,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  ad- 
vantage that  we  shall  realize  from  this  society,  will 
be  the  effects  it  will  have  upon  our  minds  and  feelings. 
It  will  awaken  among  ourselves  and  our  brother 
farmers,  a  spirit  of  emulation  ;  it  will  set  us  to 
tidnkivg  and  itigniring-  ,-  and  this,  of  itself,  will  give 
a  spring  to  our  moral  and  physical  capacities.  There 
is  nothing  like  exciting  the  human  mind  to  action — 
like  arousing  it  to  inquiry  and  reflection  ;  cive  it  but 
motives  ot  excitement,  and  it  will  act,  and  will  im- 
prove. For  the  purpose,  then,  of  keeping  alive  a 
spirit  of  emulation  among  eur  farmers,  we  should,  at 
stated  periods,  have  Cattle  Shows,  and  agricultural 
F.xhibitions.  We  should  encourage  them  hy  the  be- 
stowment  of  prizes  and  honorary  premiums 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  advantages  of 
agricultural  societies,  I  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
turn  your  attention  to  the  state  of  agriculture  as  it 
exists  among  ourselves. 

In  looking  round  for  the  defects  in  our  prevailing 
system  of  husbandry,  one  of  the  most  striking  is,— 
We  pursue  a  course  of  cultivation  that  takes  all  from 
the  earth,  and  returns  nothing  to  it  :  AVe  go  on. 
year  after  year,  tilling  our  fii  Ids,  without  any  pains  to 
return  to  the  earth  the  strength  that  each  crop  lakes 


from  it.  We  conplelely  exhaust  our  soil  by  an  un- 
varied succession  ol  crops  ;  and,  when  it  can  produce 
no  longer,  we  turn  it  out  into  fields,  let  it  wash  into 
guUles,  and  grow  up  with  pines,  and  broom  sedge, 
that  never  falling  sympton  of'  exhaustion.  This  is 
the  common  fate  of  our  fields  ;  the  system  that  is 
defacing  our  country,  and  ruining  our  lands.  How  is 
it  to  be  arrested  .' — By  stopping  short  in  our  present 
practices,  and  adopting  in  their  stead  the  improving 
plan.  It  cannot  be  expected,  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
that  all  the  methods  of  improvement  now  in  practice 
.shoulil  be  fully  detailed  :  neither  time  nor  qualifica- 
tions could  justify  me  in  the  attempt.  But  1  may,  in 
a  few  words  say,  that  they  all  come  under  the  head 
of  JifatiiDiPg.  That  course  of  cultivation  which 
takes  all  from  the  earth  and  returns  nothing  to  it, 
must  prove  a  defective  and  ruinous  one  :  all  the  plan>, 
then,  of  improving  land,  if  successful,  must,  in  some 
way  or  other  go  upon  the  principle  of  returning^ 
strength  and  activity  to  the  earth.  Manuring  is  the 
end  of  them  all.  But  there  are  several  kinds  of  ma- 
nuring, and  different  methods  of  applying  them  to 
the  earth.  I  believe,  however,  manures  generally 
have  been  classed  under  three  heads  :  vegetable,  at- 
mospherical, and  mineral 

Vi  getable  manure  is  the  decomposition  of  all  vege- 
table substances  :  stable-yard  litter,  straw  and  other 
offals  of  our  crops  are,  with  us,  the  common  material 
of  manure.  In  our  sister  state  Virginia,  corn  stalks 
are  made  great  use  of  for  that  purpose. 

The  atmosphere  that  surrounds  us  teems  with  mat- 
ter that  affords  life  and  nourishment  to  all  kinds  of 
vegetation  ;  this  is  called  atmospherical  manure. 
How  to  extract  this  aliment  from  the  air  and  convey 
it  to  the  soil,  is  an  important  inquiry  with  agricultur- 
ists. The  best  plan  yet  practised,  is  that  of  enclos- 
ing, as  connected  with  shifts  of  fields  and  rotation  of 
crops.  The  principle  of  enclosing  is,  to  suffer  our 
fields  to  become  thickly  covered  with  rich  vegetable 
substances,  undisturbed  by  any  kind  of  stock,  and  then, 
in  proper  season,  to  turn  it  under,  where  it  soon  rots 
and  enriches  the  ground.  In  the  northern  states, 
the  farmers  regularly  sow  their  fields  down  in  clover, 
and  when  it  reaches  its  perfection,  plough  it  under. 
It  IS  the  opinion  of  some,  that  clover  v/lU  not  succeed 
thus  far  to  the  south  ;  but  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  the  opinion  is  entirely  erroneous- 

The  other  kind  of  manure  spoken  of  is  mineral, 
such  as  gypsum,  lime,  &c.  ;  but  these  are  scarce 
materials  in  our  vicinity,  and  it  would  not  be  profita- 
ble to  introduce  them  from  a  distance.  Our  main 
resource  lies  in  the  two  first  sorts  ;  and  to  these  we 
should  direct  our  attention. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  in  our  pr.rt  of  the  coun- 
try, the  practice  of  manuring  lands  has  been  misera- 
bly neglected  Our  farmers  seem  not  duly  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  manuring,  or  clearly  to  understand 
the  best  methods  of  collecting  and  managing  it.  Go 
10  one  of  their  stable  yards,  and  you  will  see  it  scat- 
tering every  wlere,  evaporating  in  the  sun,  or  wash- 
ing oif  with  the  rains.  How  differently  do  judicious 
farmers  act  in  other  sections  of  the  country  .'  They 
take  as  much  care  to  make  nanurc  as  to  raise  crops  ; 
ihey  use  as  much  diligence  to  save  their  manure  after 
it  is  made,  as  to  save  their  crops.  Go  upon  the  farm 
of  such  a  man,  and  you  will  find  order,  system,  and 
economy  visible  every  where.  It  ought  to  enter 
into  the  plan  of  every  farmer  annually  to  manure  so 
many  acres,  such  and  such  portions  of  his  worn  out 
land.  To  effect  this  w.uld  only  require  a  little  care 
and  economy  in  the  management  of  his  affars.  To  a 
farmer  possessing  an  ordinary  number  nl  .'■lock,  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  e.iith  a  field  of  worn  out 
land,  than  to  prepare  for  the   plough  the  same  qusn- 
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tily  of  new  ground.  If  this  be  the  case,  how  mud 
more  preferable  is  the  one  plan  tlian  the  other.  Hv 
reclaiming  the  old  ground,  you  increase  the  value  of 
your  land^  by  making;  that  good  which  before  was  use- 
ieBS;  besides  this,  you  sare  the  timber  of  the  new 
ground  as  well  as  much  severe  labour  in  clearing  it. 
Let  me  here  remark,  that  the  saving  of  timber  should 
begin  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  all  land 
holders  in  this  section  of  the  country  ■•  by  our  wretch- 
ed system  of  destruction,  it  is  rapiiily  passing  (rom 
the  face  of  the  land  ;  and  in  another  (luarler  of  a 
century  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  economize  it 
even  for  fuel.  U  is  not  with  us,  as  in  many  oilier 
places,  where  stone-coal  abounds  ;  of  this  substitute 
we  have  none  or  but  little.  The  first  settlers  of  a 
country  are  always  prodigal  of  timber,  because  it  is 
abundant,  or  rather,  the  great  obstacle  tbey  have  to 
surmount.  We  retain  the  habit  of  destroying  timber 
after  the  reason  of  it  lias  ceased  to  exist.  How  few 
of  our  farmers  economize  their  wood  land  as  they 
ought  Pass  by  the  clearings,  and  the  heart  sickens 
at  the  waste  and  destruction.  Kven  the  thick  coat 
of  leaves  that  cover  the  ground,  is  raked  into  heaps 
and  burnt;  when,  with  very  little  more  labour,  they 
could  be  removed  to  the  stable  yard,  where  they 
would    increase  the  stock  of  manure. 

Another  great  error  in  our  system  of  husbandry  is 
that  of  over-cropping.  We  attempt  to  cultivate  more 
than  our  manual  force  will  justify.  This  is  a  capital 
defect  in  our  practice,  and  until  til  is  is  corrected, 
there  can  be  no  agricultural  improvements.  This 
practice,  likewise,  originated  with  the  first  settlers 
When  the  country  was  first  o))ened,  such  was  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  little  more  was  required  from  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  than  to  sow  the  seed  and 
would  come  ;  but  now  cultivation  is  necessary.  The 
farmer  that  overcrops  himself,  must,  in  the  first  place 
put  1.1s  seed  into  the  ground  in  a  very  slovenly  and 
imperfect  manner  ;  in  the  next  place,  he  can  only 
half  cultivate  it.  He  must  of  necessity  work  part  of 
his  crop  out  of  the  proper  time  and  season  ; 
other  part  he  scarcely  works  at  all,  until  it  becomes 
too  late — the  consequence  is,  he  only  makes  half 
crop.  How  much  wiser  would  it  be  to  prepare  our 
grounds  well,  put  out  less,  and  cultivate  them  in  a 
proper  manner  ? 

Nothing  more  strikingly  exhibits  the  wretched 
state  of  our  .agriculture,  than  to  compare  the  products 
of  our  soil  with  what  is  made  at  the  north.  There, 
it  is  considered  poor  cropping,  unless  their  wheat 
turns  out  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre  ;  even  40  bushels 
are  often  made.  Here,  take  the  whole  county  of  Row 
an,  and  the  average  product  to  the  acre  is  not  ^i  bush- 
els. The  same  may  be  said  of  every  thing  else  that 
we  raise. 

Now,  to  what  is  this  great  difTerence  owing  .'  Not 
to  the  lands  ;  for  our  soil,  originally,  wao  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  theirs  ;  nor  is  it  as  much  owing  to 
the  climate  as  some  would  seem  to  think.  No  !  it 
arises  principally  from  the  different  conditions  of  our 
agriculture,  and  the  difFerent  modes  of  management. 
We  overcrop  ourselves,  take  no  pains  to  improve  our 
lands,  put  our  crops  in  badly,  and  tend  them  still 
worse.  To  avoid  the  error  of  putting  out  too  much, 
every  farmer  should,  before  he  commences  preparing 
his  grounds,  consider  well  how  many  acres  he  can 
cultivate  with  the  manual  force  at  his  command  ;  and, 
in  order  that  he  may  see  his  way  clear,  he  should 
measure  all  his  fields,  so  as  to  know  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  acres  each  contains.  How  differently  do  th? 
most  of  us  proceed  :  We  guens  at  the  number  of 
acres  put  into  cultivation,  and,  like  all  guess  work, 
we  generally  tall  wide  of  the  mark.  If  any  farth 
comment  upon  over-cropping  were  necessary,  we  need 
only,  at  this  time,  look  through  the  county  and  view 
the  spectacle.  Here  we  see  one  farmer  neglecting 
his  corn,  to  get  the  grass  out  of  his  cotton  ;  ther 
another,  suflcring  his  wheat  to  fall  for  the  want  of 
cutting,  in  order  to  get  over  a  certain  piece  of  corn 
and  in  how  many  places  will  we  nut  see  both  corn  and 
cotton  completely  brought  under  by  the  grass  .'  I  am 
aware,  that  the  wet  season  of  unusual  length,  is  one 


cause  ol   this  J  but  the  principal    cause   is,    that    the 
farmers  h;.ve  put  out  more  than  they  can  manage. 

The  next  defect  in  our  prevailing  .system,  that  I 
ihall  notice,  is  a  deficiency  in  our  farming  implements. 
It  is  as  impracticable  for  the  farmer,  as  it  is  for  the 
mechanic,  to  do  good  work  with  bad  tools.  Examine 
the  tools  of  the  greater  number  of  our  planters,  and 
we  need  search  for  no  other  reason  why  our  fields  are 
only  half  cultivated.  Look  particularly  at  our pl'iuffhsJ 
I'he  plough  is  the  most  useful  and  efficient  ot  the 
farniiiig  iinpltments  :  it  is  the  first  instrument  that 
enables  man  to  bring  to  his  aid,  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  the  power  and  strength  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. Its  form  at  first  was  rude  and  simple,  coiisist- 
iig  of  but  little  more  than  the  branch  of  a  tree  sc 
iliapod  as  to  tear  up  the  ground  with  one  prong, 
while  the  other  was  hitched  to  the  oxen.  In  the  un- 
enlightened regions  of  the  east,  the  primitive  plough 
s  stilt  made  use  of;  but  in  our  own  country, 
trument  of  husbandry  (has  been  brought  nearer  to 
perfection  There  are  various  kinds  of  ploughs  suit- 
ed to  difierent  purposes  in  farming  :  we  hear  of  the 
Uagon,  or  Cary  ;  the  Kreeborn,  and  several  others  ; 
but  we  take  no  pains  to  procure  models  and  try  them. 
We  go  on  in  the  habits  and  with  the  ploughs  of  the 
first  settlers,  regardless  of  what  is  passing  around  us 
n  the  way  of  improvement.  If  we  wish  to  amellor- 
ite  our  condition,  we  must  open  our  eyes  and  learn 
from  the  experience  of  others.  Nothing-  so  much  re- 
tards the  progress  of  improvement  as  prejudices,  and 
the  attachment  to  old  habits.  Such  is  the  inliutnce 
of  prejudice,  that  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Europe, 
the  people  still  plough  by  fastening  that  instrument 
to  the  cattle's  tails.  He  are  not  quite  that  bad— but 
really,  within  a  few  years,  I  have  known  considerable 
planters,  instead  of  iron  traces,  make  use  of  grape 
vines  and  hickory  withes.  What  false  economy  !  what 
miserable  management !  But  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  we  should  have  good  tools,  in  order  to  do  good 
work;  we  should  also  take  care  of  these  tools.  In 
this  particular,  the  greater  part  of  our  farmers  are 
culpably  negligent.  Go  to  one  of  their  farms,  and 
you  may  see  a  plough  lying  in  this  fence  corner — in 
that  a  hoe  ;  here  one  thing,  and  there  another?  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  When  these  tools  are  wanting, 
much  time  is  lost  in  searching  them  up,  and  it  often 
happens  that  some  of  them  are  not  found  at  all  ! 
To  avoid  this,  every  farmer  should  have  some  place 
set  apart  where  the  tools,  when  not  in  use,  could  be 
brought  and  laid  away  safe  from  the  weather,  and  al- 
ways near  at  hand.  There  is  nothing  like  a  little 
forethought  in  a  farmer  ;  it  is  always  attended  with 
economy  in  the  employment  of  time,  an'l  the 
management  of  business.  A  farmer  that  looks  before 
him,  is  seldom  over-hurried  in  his  work,  and  is  never 

die  for  the  want  of  employment,  liven  rainy  days  he 
knows  how  to  spend  to  good  purpose;  at  such  times 
he  repairs  his  tools,  and  fits  them  tor  use,  or  he  finds 
some  other  useful  employment. 


the  hazard  of  refutation,  I  may  say,  that  there  is  not 
at  ihis  day,  a  first  rate  railch  cow  in  the  county  of 
Rowan  ;  nor  will  there  be,  until  an  entire  change  takes 
place  in  our  system  of  management.  I  know  persons 
who  milk  from  8  to  10  cows,  that  do  not  average  one 
gallon  each  ;  when,  with  proper  care  and  attention, 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  might  be  obtained  from 
fewer  than  half  of  the  number.  \A'e  should  keep 
few  cows,  feed  them  regularly,  and  shelter  them  from 
the  rigor  and  inclemency  of  the  weather.  One  cow, 
well  taken  care  of,  will  supply  more  milk  than  t/iree 
badly  kept  1  and  the  expens;  of  feeding  will  by  no 
means  increase  in  the  same  proportion.  We  hear  of 
cows  giving  from  20  to  30  quarts  of  milk  per  day  ; 
we  scarcely  credit  such  statement.^,  because  we  have 
none  ourselves  ;    but  nevertheless  it  is  true. 

But  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  that  of  hogs.  Our  breed  of  hogs  is  much 
better  than  that  of  neat  cattle  ;  in  fact,  we  have  seve- 
ral kinds  of  hogs  valuable  for  their  hardy  and  thriv" 
ing  qualities.  The  Chinese  hog  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  the  county;  whether  it  will  prove  a  valu- 
able acquisition,  I  cannot  say.  In  Pennsylvania  they 
are  only  esteemed  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  with 
other  breeds  ;  and  it.  is  probable,  in  this  way  alone, 
will  they  be  valuable  to  us.  But  if  our  swme  are 
good,  and  our  bacon  hams  excellent,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  our  plan  of  feeding  for  slaughter,  is  not 
only  -wasteftdj  but  wretched  m  other  respects.  The 
inmon  practice  is  to  make  a  pen  of  fence  rails,  so  as 
to  take  in  running  water  ;  in  this,  all  the  hogs  intend- 
d  for  the  knife,  are  put,  and  the  corn  is  thrown  in 
to  them  in  the  ears.  The  first  rain  that  comes  con- 
verts the  whole  surface  of  the  pen  into  a  perfect 
quagmire,  and  the  poor  animals  have  to  root  in  mud 
up  to  their  eyes,  for  their  food.  The  hog  is  of  a  hot 
and  thirsty  nature,  but  it  is  not  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal —it  cannot  thrive  well  in  mud  and  water.  For  the 
sake  of  experiment,  let  a  few  hogs  be  placed  in  a  pen 
which  shall  be  kept  dry  and  shielded  from  the  wet 
and  cold  ;  take  a  like  number  in  the  same  plight  and 
condition,  and  throw  them  into  a  common  mud-pen  ; 
let  the  same  quantity  of  food  be  given  to  each  parcel, 
and  the  result  will  be  such  as  to  convince  the  most 
obstinate  of  the  folly  and  inhumanity  of  the  present 
practice. 

If  we  are  deficient  in  our  attention  to  the  manage, 
mrnt  of  cattle,  we  are  still  more  so  m  raising  that  va- 
luable animal  the  sheep.  We  are  told  that  sheep,  in 
the  northern  states,  yield  from  6  to  12  pounds  of 
wool  at  one  shearing.  Our  flocks  do  not  average 
more  than  li  to  2  pounds  to  the  head.  This  great 
disparity  must  arise,  as  well  from  the  quality  of  our 
sheep,  as  from  the  little  care  and  attention  we  bestow 
upon  them  :  in  both  of  these  particulars  we  must 
introduce  changes  before  we  can  expect  much  im- 
provement. 

The  making  of  fences  is  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs on  farmers  in  this  section  of  the  country  :  it 
consumes  much  time,  requires  much  labour,  and  des- 
trojs  much  timber;  but  good  fences  insure  the 
safety  of  the  crop,  and  add  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  farm.  Let  us  once  get  into  the  enclosing  plan, 
and  there  will  be  less  fencing  required ;  even  now 
many  of  our  middle  fences  might  be  dispensed  with. 
The  Societyought  to  encourage  the  raising  of  hedges; 
Their  introduction  will  rorm  an  era  in  our  agricultu- 
ral history.  They  not  only  answer  every  purpose  of 
rail  fences,  hut  they  are  more  durable  ;  they  are  orna- 
mental, and  contribute  very  much  to  set  off  a  farm. 
The  cedar  and  white  thoin  are  likely  the  best  mate- 
rials in  our  reach.  Instead  of  middle  fences,  if  we 
were  to  divide  our  fields  with  hedges,  it  would  bOon 
answer  every  purpose,  and  have  a  very  striking  et 
feet. 

When  the  western  part  of  N.  Carolina  was  first 
settled,  it  was  surpassed  in  fair  prospects  by  none  of 
the  new  countries.  The  old  inhabitants  still  recollect 
its  towering  forests,  its  luxuriant  range  of  grass, 
cane  and  pea  vine,  abounding  every  where.  Its  fame 
spread  back  to  the  nonh,  and  thi  tide  of  f.mi^ratieii 
was  set  in  this  direction.     Pennsylvania,  N  w-h>rsey. 


Another  defect  that  I  shall  notice,  is  in  the  raising 
and  manageiTient  of  live  stock.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  highly 
discreditable  to  the  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  coun- 
ty of  Rowan,  that  it  cannot  supply  itself  with  beef.' 
For  the  past  8  or  10  years,  not  fewer  than  between  2 
and  300  beeves,  in  er.ch  season,  have  been  brought 
from  the  upper  counties  and  slaughtered  for  the  m;.!- 
ket  of  this  small  town  In  exchange  for  these,  no 
kind  of  produce  is  taken — cash  alone  is  paid-  If  eve- 
ry farmer  in  the  county  would  so  attend  to  his  stock 
as  to  sell  one  beef  annually,  the  money  th.it  now  goes 
to  the  mountains,  would  remain  and  circulate  among 
us.  But  before  we  can  promise  oi'rselves  much  im 
provement  in  our  stock  of  c-.Ule,  two  things  must 
take  place— ;/irs«,  a  change  in  the  breed  of  our  cattle— 
secondly,  a  change  in  our  present  mode  of  keeping  and 
treating  them.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
upon  either  of  these  heads.  I  will,  howevec,  sugj^esl 
the  propriety  of  our  adopting  proper  means  to  pro- 
cure some  of  the  improved  breeds  so  much  extolled 
in  the  states  north  of  this  ;  these,  crossed  with  the 
best  of  our  present  stock,  might  produce  valuable 
results.  As  connected  with  tnis  subject,  I  will  add  a 
few  words  upon  the  business  of  the   dairy.    Without  i Maryland,  and  Virginia,  poured  thither  their  popuhi. 
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tion  m  lake  possession  of  ihc  new  land  of  promise 
But  aU  is  now  changed.  One  halt' century  has  brought 
about  a  wondtrt'ul  revolution.  The  descendants  ot 
those  who  flowed  here  from  the  north,  are  now  pass 
ing  off  in  crowds  to  the  west.  To  what  is  this  ow  injf  :■ 
SurelVi  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  deterioration  in  thi- 
appearance  and  condition  of  our  country,  cfl'ected,  al 
togetiier,  l>y  our  wretched,  destroying,  and  murdering 
system  of  cultivation.  The  only  way  to  check  tin.- 
emigration  is  to  improve  our  hinds  and  increase  the 
profiis  of  agriculture.  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert, 
that  the  most  perfect  condition  of  agriculture  woulil 
keep  all  from  moving.  No!  there  is  something  in 
the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  that  impels  tl 
towards  the  forest.  The  current  is  set  to  the  west  ; 
it  will  flow  on  :  The  Mississippi  river  could  not  stof 
it — the  stony  mountains  will  furnish  no  barrier.  As 
long  as  there  are  new  countries  in  prospect,  our  pco 
pie  will  move  on  until  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  stop 
their  march.  But,  if  we  cannot  stop  it,  we  may 
check  it ;  we  m.iy,  in  a  measure,  remove  one  of  the 
causes  of  emigration  ;  an  emigration  that  is  draining 
lis  of  our  people  and  wealth.  Upon  a  fair  principle 
of  calculation,  North-Carolina,  in  the  last  ten  years, 
should  have  increased  in  its  population  200,000  souls  ; 
but,  from  the  returns  of  the  census  just  completed, 
it  would  seem  that  our  population  has  only  gained 
about  70,M')0  souls.  Where  are  the  rest  .'  Gottc  in 
search  of  better  lands  beyond  the  mmtntains/ 

But  although  half  deserted,  our  country  is  still  a 
delightftd  one.  We  have  a  fine  climate, — pure  air, — 
a  soil  susceptible  of  the  highest  improvement,  and 
fitted  to  the  products  of  every  part  of  the  Union  We 
live  on  a  kind  of  middle  ground,  where  the  staple  of 
the  North  and  the  South  meet  together  in  the  same 
fields,  and  flourish  in  social  proximity.  All  thai  we 
want  IS  an  improved  state  of  husbandry,  and  a  market 
for  our  products.  Every  state  in  the  Union  is  press- 
ing forward  in  the  greal  race  of  improvement.  Every 
class  of  the  community  is  looking  to  its  own  interest 
The  merchants  are  uniting  in  every  scheme  to  enlarge 
the  circle  of  commerce,  and  multiply  its  gains  ;  the 
manufacturers  are  making  powerful  efl'orts  to  exalt 
their  interests,  even  on  the  ruins  of  all  others  ;  bul 
the  farmers  alone,  seem  careless  and  indifferent. 
Above  all,  the  farmers  of  this  part  of  the  country  are 
heedless  and  unmindful  of  what  is  passing  around 
them  ;  of  their  own  character  and  interest,  antl  the 
character  and  interest  of  the  state.  If  we  go  on  many 
years  longer  in  this  way,  our  agriculture  will  become 
still  more  wretched,  and  our  population  will  leave  us 
in  search  of  better  prospects  in  the  West.  Self  in- 
terest, then,  pride  and  patriotism,  all  demand  our 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  improvement  ;  and  let  it  be 
hoped,  the  formation  of  this  Society  is  a  proof  that 
the  call  will  not  be  made  altogether  in  vain. 

THE  BEST  TIME  TO  FELL  TIMBER. 

Washington,  July  31st,  1821. 
DEAnSrn — 

I  have  received  your  favour  of  yesterd.iy,  asking  of 
me,  as  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  .Society  of 
Maryland,  a  communication  for  your  .Tournal,  on 
"  the  proper  season  for  felling  Timber,  with  a  view 
to  its  durability"  and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  com 
plying  Willi  your  wishes,  as  far  and  as  well  .is  my 
official  duties  will  permit,  and  my  observation  enable 
me  The  one,  will  pecessarily  require  me  to  be  brief; 
the  other.  I  fear  is  too  limited  to  add  much  to  the 
mass  of  information  which  is  embodied  in  the  Farmer. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  you,  that  the  life  of  man  is 
insufficient  to  determine,  from  actual  experiment,  the 
question  propounded  ;  .and  the  short  period  that  m) 
attention  has  been  directe<l  to  agriculture,  or  to 
any  subjects  connected  with  its  objects,  could  not 
admit  of  any  reasonoble  conclusions  founded  on  ex- 
periments, had  thfv  been  made,  which  has  not  been 
the  case  lo  any  extent.  I  am  compelh.-d,  therefore,  t« 
reason  from  analogy,  to  resort  to  facts,  having  then 
origin  at  i  much  earlier  date,  and  to  avail  myself  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others,  in  suppor 
of  my   opinion— which   is,   that  "  the  most  proper 


season  for  felling  timber,  with  a  view  to  its  diirahili 
ty,"  is  in  the  winter,  when  the  s.-ip  has  ceased  lo 
eirculate  ;  and,  that  the  extent  of  this  season  is  re- 
gulated by  the  climate,  where  the  timber  is  to  be 
cut.  In  northern  latitudes,  it  commences  earlier  and 
itonlinues  later  than  in  southern  ;  but,  in  all  crises  it 
IS  requisite  that  the  sap  shall  have  ceased  to  flow,  in 
order  that  the  timber,  when  cut  shall  be  as  free  from 
moisture  as  possible  :  universal  experieiice  teaching 
us  that  all  substances  in  a  dry  state,  are  less  liable  to 
decomposition,  or  more  durable,  than  those  which  are 
charged  with  moisture 

The  intiuence  of  the  sun,  acting  on  vegetables, 
oaii.ses  an  accession  of  sap,  and  an  enlargement  of 
their  parts  ;  and  if  cut  while  in  a  stale  of  r^ipid  in- 
crease, they  are,  from  the  want  of  firmness,  as  well  as 
'Vom  superabundant  moisture,  more  liable  to  decay, 
than  when  cut  after  they  arrive  to  maturity.  This 
may  be  proved  by  our  corn  stalks,  hemp,  the  straw 
of  wheat,  rye,  and  every  other  grain  ;  all,  of  very  ra- 
pid decay  when  cut  in  a  green  state,  and  very  dura- 
ble when  arrived  £t  maturity. 

\  Tree  may  be  said  to  arrive  at  maturity  every 
se;ison.  In  the  spring,  the  process  of  vegetation  com- 
mences ;  and  in  the  winter,  it  is  at  maturity  and  as 
fitting  for  the  uses  of  man,  as  regards  its  durability, 
as  it  can  ever  be.  During  a  state  of  rapid  vegeta 
tion,  it  partakes  of  the  perishable  nature  of  all  other 
plants  ;  and  its  decay  is  more  or  less  rapid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sap  which  it  may  retain.  Thus,  willow, 
poplar,  or  maple  trees  are  not  found  to  be  as  durable 
as  locust,  cedar,  or  live  oak  ;  those  being  as  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  of  the  sap  contained  in  them,  as  these 
are  for  their  dryness.  Trees  of  rapid  growth  being 
very  porous  and  almost  universally  surcharged  with 
sap,  decay  rapidly,  while  those  of  slow  growth  and 
close  texture  are  found  to  be  very  durable.  The 
first,  no  one  thinks  of  using  for  any  purpose  requir- 
ng  durability  ;  while  the  properties  of  the  other  are 
known  and  appreciated  by  all  :  their  value  seems  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  mo 
tore  which  they  naturally  retain.  If  then,  universal 
experience  informs  us  that  sap  is  destructive  of,  and 
dryness  favorable  to  durability  ;   it   follows,  that    the 

nter  se.ason  must  be  the  most  proper  time  to  cut 
timber  "  with  a  view  to  its  durability,"  as  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  all  trees  are  at  that  period  more  devoid 
of  sap,  than  when  in  a  state  of  rapid  vegetation. 
Whether  the  sap  descends  to  the  root,  or  goes  toward 
the  formation  of  the  tree,  is  of  little  consequence  to 
us  J  it  is  sufficient  that  the  moisture  is  disposed  of, 
and  that  the  tree  is  at  maturity. 

The  sap  is  in  most  cases  of  a  very  acid  nature, 
nourisiiing  to  the  tree  while  this  is  in  health,  but 
destructive  to  the  fibre  of  the  woud  when  in  a  state  of 
fermentation.  In  the  winter  season  this  fermentation, 
as  well  from  temperature,  as  from  the  diminished 
quantity  of  the  sap,  does  not  take  place.  In  the 
summer  season  it  is  hastened  by  the  intensity  of  the 
heat,  and  its  effi^cts  are  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  sap  :  thus,  a  cabbage  will  rot  sooner  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  and  this  remark  will  apply,  it  is  be- 
lieved with  equal  force,  to  all  other  vegetables,  from 
a  live  oak  to  an  asparagus  shoot. 

That  the  sap  rises  in  the  spring,  no  one  can 
doubt  ;  and  that  it  rises  by  the  wood  vessels,  and 
descends  by  the  bark  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
uy  various  experiments  made  to  ascertain  these  facts. 
What  new  changes  it  undergoes  in  the  course  of  its 
circulation,  I  am  not  aware  ol,  but  part  is  undoubted- 
ublracled  to  form  the  wood  ;  and  the  thinner  and 
more  perisiiable  purls  .ire  carried  back  by  the  bark, 
to  return  with  a  fresh  supply  of  nourishment  to  the 
tree  ;  through  all  the  veins  and  arteries,  of  which  it 
s  destined  to  move  like  the  blood  in  the  human  body, 
giving  to  it  health,  and  strength,  and  growth. 

During  the  summer,  while  in  rapid  circulation,  it 
necessarily  fiDllow^  that  the  thick  and  thinner  parti- 
cles of  sap  are  commingled  in  the  body  of  a  tree,  the 
part  required  for  useful  purposes  i  and  it  is  not  until 
the  sap  ceases  to  flow,  that  the  thinner  parts  are 
taken  up  by  the  b.»rk,  the  part  of  all  others  the  most 
liable  to  decay 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  has  satisfactorily  determined 


this  question,  respecting  the  circulation  of  the  sap; 
the  one,  which  in  my  opinion,  should  regulate  us  in 
preparing  all  timber  requiring  durability.  He  formed 
rings,  by  cutting  the  bark  from  the  trunks  and  limbs 
of  trees,  without  wounding  the  wood.  The  result, 
invariably,  was  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  upper 
part,  and  in  sonie  cases  the  Ibrniation  of  an  annuliis, 
by  the  upper  pari  of  the  bark  descending  to  unite 
With  the  lower.  I'rom  experiments  made  by  my- 
self,  I  find  a  peach  tree  is  as  well  suited  to  satisfy 
the  mind  on  this  point  as  any  other,  for  the  gum,  not 
being  liable  to  dry  up,  oozes  from  the  upper  bark,  and 
shows  Very  clearly  the  couroe  of  circulation.  On  this 
experiment  it  has  also  been  frequently  discovered  that 
the  sap,  not  being  able  to  return  to  the  root,  prema- 
turely forces  out  fruit  from  the  limb;  bul  this  gener- 
ally proves  fatal  to  it  the  succeeding  year,  by  reason 
of  the  superabundant  sap. 

All  who  are  curious  in  these  matters,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  Davy's  agricultural  c!iymistry,and  varjous  other 
works  on  this  subject,  as  my  time  will  not  permit, 
and  the  occasion  does  not  call  for  further  details. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  present  some  facts  in  sup- 
port of  my  opinion,  and  in  doing  so  as  I  before  observ- 
ed, I  shall  be  necessarily  driven  to  authority  other  than 
my  own.  I  shall  not  confine  myself  altogether  to  agri- 
cultural information,  because  a  successful  mode  of  pre- 
paring limber  for  Naval  purposes,  will  answer  equally 
as  well  for  the  purposes  of  agriculturists  ;  provided, 
the  means  of  doing  so  are  by  them  attainable,  and  the 
expense  attending  it  unexceptionable.  Your  inquiry 
only  goes  to  "  the  proper  seas07i  for  felling  timber, 
with  views  to  its  durability";  but  in  this  investiga- 
tion, I  shall  be  compelled  to  examine  other  modes  of 
arriving   at  this  object. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  sun  and  seasons  have  an 
influence  on  the  rise  of  the  sap ;  that  the  sap  like  all 
other  moisture,  is  deliterious  to  wood  ;  and  that  in  a 
certain  state  it  is  particularly  pernicious  ;  but  there 
is  another  influence,  nearly  if  not  quite  as  powerful 
as  the  sun,  which  operates  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer,  and  is  particularly  evident  in  vegetables  of 
rapid  growth,  such  as  turnips,  radishes,  lettuce,  &c. 
&c.  1  mean  the  influence  of  the  moon.  And  before 
I  am  deemed  a  visionary  being  by  your  readers,  let 
me  ask  why  that  body  whose  attractions  can  raise  the 
tides,  and  influence  all  animal  creation,  should  not 
have  the  power  to  put  the  sap  of  vegetables  into  cir- 
culation, assisted  as  it  is  by  capillary  at'raction  Let 
those  who  doubt  it,  satisfy  themselves.  Let  them 
sow  some  radish  seed  on  the  increase  of  the  moon,  and 
some  on  the  decrease,  and  they  will  find  that  the  first 
will  shoot  up  above  the  ground,  and  the  second  will 
grow  down  into  the  ground  :  nay,  so  well  known 
IS  this  fact  to  the  gardeners  of  Louisiana,  that  in 
the  first  period,  seeds  are  invariably  sown  to  pro- 
duce vegetables,  valuable  for  their  leaves  ;  and  the  se- 
cond to  sow  those  which  are  cultivated  for  their  roots  ; 
and  so  well,  also,  are  they  eonvinced  of  its  influence 
in  England,  the  birth  place  of  him  who  proved  the 
powerful  effect  of  the  moon  on  the  tides,  that  in  all 
their  contracts  Jhr  timber  for  JS'avat  purposes,  this  in- 
fluence on  the  Sap  is  more  guarded  against  than  any 
other.  More  attention  is  paid  to  the  time  of  the 
moon  when  timber  shall  be  cut,  than  to  the  season  of 
the  year. 

If  then,  influences  of  this  nature  extend  through 
the  vegetable  creation  ;  if  it  is  operated  on  by  gener- 
l  and  not  by  partial  law^  :  if  the  influence  of  the 
moon  will  cause  a  radish  to  shoot  up  from  the 
ground,  or  its  absence  allow  it  lo  shoot  down,  it 
would  seem  that  the  period  of  the  moon,  as  well  as 
the  9e:;snn  of  the  year,  should  regulate  the  cutting  of 
timber  when  it  is  required   to   be  durable.     To  some 

rsons  it  has  been  a  matter  of  much  surprise  that 
difierent  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  timber,  cut  in  the 
ummer  season  should  not  decay  with  equal  rapidity  ; 
and  also,  why  that  cut  in  the  winter  should  not  all  be 
equally  durable  ;  perhaps,  a  reference  to  lunar  influ- 
ence might  account  for  the  difference  observed. 

Dryness  is  favourable,  and  moisture  unfavourable 
to  the  durability  of  timber  ;    it  should  therefore  not 

ly  be  dry  when  cut,  but  be  kept  so  when  in  use. 
Timber,  if  saturated  with  sap  at  the  time  of  being  cut. 
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it  becomes  when  seasoned  very  porous,  tit  to  re- 
tain wbatever  moisture  it  may  afterwai-us  be  sub 
iected  to,  and  liable  to  be  operated  on  by  the  pnn 
ciple  most  hostile  to  its  durability  ;  whereas,  the  re 
verse  is  the  case  with  timber  that  is  felled  in  tiie  wu\ 
ter  season,  when  the  tree  is  devoid  oi'  sup,  its  hbn 
close,  and  its  texture  firm. 

Artificial  means  are  sometimes  used  to  produce 
what  ought  to  have  been  left  to  nature— and  be- 
cause the  heat  of  fire  is  employed  to  shruik  and  sea- 
son timber  cut  in  the  summer  months,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  it  mure  durable  ;  the  same  is  resorted 
to  by  those  who  cut  tlieir  timber  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  liurning  tlie  buts  of  posts  is 
an  almost  invariable  practice,  and,  allhoug-h  it  may  be 
in  some  cjses  more  beneficial  than  in  others,  still  it 
can  never  be  injurious.— In  some  nations  this  practice 
is  resorted  to,  for  the  preservation  of  ship  timber  ; 
the  ends  of  the  beams  are  chared  by  fire,  as  well  as  the 
knees  used  to  se- ure  the  others.  Various  as  may  be 
the  practices  of  different  nations  on  this  subject, 
they  all  lead  to  one  conclusion— which  is,  tnal  dry- 
ness is  beneficial,  and  moisture  destructive  to  timber. 
This  principle  governs  our  practice  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale  than  any  other  ;  and,  as  upon  the  adop- 
tion ot  means  to  keep  our  ships  dry,  we  rely  for 
their  preservation,  we  are  now  building  houses 
over  all  of  them,  to  screen  them  from  the  winter's 
snow,  and  summer's  rain.  -'Vn  opinion  once  pre 
vailed,  that  immersion  in  water,  to  soak  out  tlie  sap, 
was  the  best  means  of  preserving  limber— but  this 
idea  seems  gradually  to  liave  yielded  to  more  rational 
opinions;  and,  that  perfect  dr\ness  is  better  than  the 
adoplion  of  one  evil  to  get  clear  of  another,  scarcely 
now  adiiiits  of  a  doubt.  That  water  will  preserve 
timber  lor  an  almost  interminable  time,  if  constantly 
immersed,  1  do  not  deny;  but  its  decay,  on  being  ex 
posed  to  the  air,  will  be  rapid  in  proportion  to  the 
time  of  immersion;  for,  although  it  may  be  divest 
ed  of  the  deleterious  sap_,  it  will  have  absorbed  that 
which  is  scarcely  less   injurious. 

You  enquire  of  me  as  to  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving timber  ;  but  this  depends  on  more  causes  than 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  season  of 
cutting,  for  much  depends  on  arrangements.  In  the 
ship-yards  of  France,  it  is  the  invariable  practice  to 
place  timber  under  sheds,  resting  the  logs  on  their 
ends,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  sap  This  is 
the  only  position  that  posts,  for  fences,  can  be  placed 
in;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  manner  of  placing  rails 

A  tree,  when  sawed  across  the  but,  exhibits  a  num- 
ber of  circles,  which  are  called  annual  circles,  it  be- 
ing believed  that  the  tree  has  one  for  every  year  of 
its  growth.  These  circles  are  formed  of  hard  im- 
porous  wood,  and  between  them  is  a  soft  spongy  sub- 
stance, the  one  impervious  to  water,  the  other  calcu- 
lated to  absorb  it  rapidly.  When  a  tree  is  split  for 
rails,  it  is  divided  into  sections,  having  the  bark  on 
one  side,  and  the  two  others  terminating  at  the  heart 
or  centre.  The  position  then  invariably  given  to  the 
rail,  wherever  I  have  been,  is,  to  put  the  bark  side 
down,  and  the  heart  angle  up  ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  rains  and  dews  which  fall  on  it,  are  absorbed 
by  the  spongy  substance  between  the  circles,  and 
carried  down  into  the  hollow  formed  by  them,  and 
from  whence  they  have  no  escape  btit  by  rotting  and 
soaking  through  to  the  sap  and  bark  on  the  lower 
side  In  the  course  of  time,  the  rail,  by  its  own 
weight  and  increased  weakness,  sinks  in  the  middle, 
an  accession  of  moisture  hastens  its  decay  at  that 
spot,  where,  in  a  short  time,  it  breaks.  Now  re 
verse  the  thing— place  the  rail  with  the  heart  side 
down,  and  the  bark  up— the  rail  is  then  protected  by 
a  kind  of  projecting  roof,  formed  by  the  bark  side  ; 
the  cups  formed  by  the  annual  circles,  will  empty  nut 
instead  of  holding  moisture — and  the  whole  rail  wdl 
be  without  impairing  its  strength,  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion the  most  favorable  for  its  preservation.  This 
principle  of  protecting  timber  by  means  of  its  annual 
circles,  should  be  strictly  attended  to,  in  all  dispo- 
sitions m  ide  of  it,  lor  you  will  readily  perceive  hnvv 
a  plank,  fur  instance,  may  be  naileii  on,  so  as  vo  turn 
off  or  absorb  water  by  means  of  them  j  and,  in  laying 


Hours,  you  will  see   at  once  the  difterence    of  laying 
the  heart  side  up  or  down. 

It  is  reasonable  enough  to  believe,  that  timber  cut 
at  the  most  favorable  season,  is  not  entirely  devoid  ui 
the  principles  of  its  destruction,  and  as  its  decaj 
must  he  more  or  less  rapid,  in  proportion  to  their 
quantity,  a  necesiity  for  neutralizing  or  destroying' 
■.hem,  for  the  preservation  of  it  exists.  This  is  at- 
empted  in  various  ways  -  some  try  to  effect  it,  as  has 
been  already  shewn  by  charing,  others  by  imnr.ersioii 
but  salt  IS  resorted  to,  by  us,  as  a  general  preserva 
ive.  The  immense  v.ilue  of  our  ships,  compared 
with  any  other  object,  will  justify  this  expensive  and 

obt  elfectual  measure,  yet  resorted  to,  as  is  prove 
by  an  examination  of  our  older  ships  ;  but,  its  appli- 
ciition  to  the  preservation  of  materials  for  farmin 
purposes,  might  not  be  convenient,  or  justifiable  by 
the  smaller  value  of  the  article  to  be  preserved;  for 
.t  will  not  be  denied,  that  if  the  means  used  to  pre- 
serve will   cost  mors  than    the  article,    it    would    b 

est  to  renew  this,  when  decayed  or  worn  out.  A 
simple  and  cheap  mode  however  does  exist,  for  the 
preservation  of  timber,  against  the  destructive  pro- 
perties of  this  foe  to  lis  durability — it  is  one  resorted 
ty  by  us,  when  salt  cannot  be  applied,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly applicable  to  fVirming  purposes  ;  I  mean  white 
washing  with  lime.  It  would  be  atl'ectaiion  in  me  to 
attempt  to  show  the  chemical  process  by  which  lime 
produces  thiseffect— an  attempt  at  a  display  of  learn- 
ing in  this  discussion,  either  in  botany  or  chemistry 
would  only  render  my  ignorance  of  those  sciences 
manifest— nor  does  your  call  on  me  warrant  the 
tempt. 

Jt  is  well  known  that  alcalies,  of  which  lime  is 
one,  are  the  enemies  of  acids— and  that  white  is  a  re- 
pellent of  light  and  heal. 

The  object  of  housing  timber  for  its  preservation, 
is  to  secure  it  from  the  effect  of  the  moisture  which 
insinuates  itself  into  the  rents  and  cracks,  which  an 
exposure  to  heat  and  light  occasion. 

A  piece  of  furniture,  which  may  be  preserved  for 
ages  under  cover,  would  be  ruined  by  a  few  days  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  as  it  would  be  cracked  and  rent  ;  and 
a  continuance  of  the  exposure  of  it  to  the  sun  and 
rains,  would  occasion  it  to  rot. 

Lime  unites  in  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ad- 
vantages of  housing  and  salt ;  the  one,  protecting  the 
timber  from  the  injurious  effect  of  the  sun;  the  other 
destroying  the  acid  which  may  remain  in  the  woo^i, 
after  every  precaution  to  guard  against  it  has  been 
used. 

The  effects  of  rains  and  dews  must  be  guarded 
against  by    so    arranging  the    annual   circles,    as  to 

ake  every  piece  contribute  towards  its  own  protec- 
tion. 

To  state  all  of  the  facts  which  I  could  adduce  in 
upport  of  these  opinions,  would  be  to  swell  this  pa- 
per to  an  inconvenient  length— every  reader  will  be 
able  to  judge  by  his  own  observation,  whether  my 
reasoning  is  well  or  ill  founded ;  and,  did  the  occa- 
sion even  call  for  it,  I  could  not  now  be  more  dif- 
fused, as  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  this 
place  for  Norfolk,  on  public  service,  lo-inorrow  morn- 
ing ;  but  should  any  thing  further  suggest  itself  to 
my  mind,  connected  with  this  subject,  which  is  one 
of  the  highest  interest  to  farmers,  I  will  take  pleasure 
in  communicating  it — and  I  shall  be  happy  if  these 
hasty  remarks,  thrown  together  without  arrangement, 
or  any  reference  but  to  my  own  recollections,  be  of 
any  utility. 

With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  PORTEK. 


J.  S.  Skinneb,  Esft. 


OX  iMAXVJRES. 

The  committee  on  manures,  in  obedience  to  the 
direction  of  the  Pendleton  Agricultural  Society  of 
South  Carolina,  it  their  last  meeting,  beg  leave  re 
spectfuUy  to  submit  the  following 


REPORT  : 

July  9th,  1818. 
Aware  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 

•  nil  of  the  difficulty  of  arrangia^  a  system,  at 
ice  simple  and  efficient,  your  committee  have 

lit  themselves  embarrassed  hyanother  consider- 
tion  of  a  painful  nature.  A  conviction  that  an 
iicompetent  disfharo;e  of  their  duty  may  lead 
their  fellow  citizens  into  errors  and  losses,  and 
.•nilanger  the  reputation  of  a  system  on  which 
*llgood  farming  is  founded,  and  which,  when 
judiciously  prosecuted,  has  always  been  attend- 

•  fi  with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  Your  com* 
iiiittee  however,  have  not  suft'ered  themselves  to 
he  deterred,  even  by  this  consideration,  front 
uniting  their  most  zealous  efforts  in  so  good  a 
cHUse  ;  trusting  to  superior  wisdom  for  a  happy 
issue,  they  will  only  add,  that  the  subsequent 
recommendations  are  founded  either  on  their 
own  knowledge  and  experience,  or  derived  from 
the  best  and  latest  authorities,  to  which  they 
iKive  had  access. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  their  im- 
mediate duty,  your  committee  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  their  brother  farmers  to  e.xainine 
and  ascertain  precisely,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  improvement.  In 
tiie  vegetable,  as  in  the  physical  world,  the  na- 
tur.s  (f  the  defect  should  be  completely  under- 
tooil,  in  order  to  adopt  the  appropriate  reme- 
dy ;  and  as  our  fields  not  only  differ  materially, 
but  are  even  sometimes  of  an  opposite  quality, 
t  is  evident  that  a  very  jutlicious  course  of 
management  for  one  field,  may  be  extremely 
pernicious  for  another. 

Believing  this  point  to  be  of  primary  impor- 
tance, your  coraniittee  will  endeavour  to  assist 
the  judgment,  by  enumerating  the  different  soils 
of  this  district,   as  fur  as  they   are  acquainted 

th  them  ;  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient 
at  present  to  consider  them  under  three  divi- 
sions : 

First  :  Stiff"  clay  soils,  generally  red,  with 
more  or  less  sandy  vegetable  earth  ou  the  sur- 
face. 

This  soil  is  mostly  sterile,  after  a  few  years 
of  cultivation  in  the  ordinary  way;  but  as  one 
principal  cause  of  its  sterility  is  its  adhesion, 
and  as  clay  is  known  to  contain  a  great  portion 
of  the  food  of  plants,  it  follows  that  the  first 
step  towards  improvement,  is  to  destroy  its  ad- 
hesive quality,  in  order  to  enable  its  fertile  par- 
ticles to  act.  To  accomplish  this  object,  clay 
soils  should  be  mixed  with  such  particles  as  tend 
to  open  them  and  break  the  cohesion  of  their 
parts  ;  when  this  is  accomplished,  this  land  be- 
comes highly  valuable,  retaining  manures  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  with  good  management  will 
never  return  to  its  former  state.  Among  other 
substances  proper  to  be  mixed  with  this  ,-oil, 
may  be  enumerated  sand  or  gravel,  ashes,  saw- 
dust from  mills,  rubbish  from  old  buildings  or 
yards,  straw,  stubble,  rotten  wood,  burnt  ciay, 
larm  yard  manure,  and  gypsum,  or  plaster  of 
pans  Tanner's  bark,  and  substances  which 
promote  a  strong  fermentation,  are  peculiarly 
excellent,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  nii.xture  of 
any  or  of  all  of  the  above  mentioned  substances, 
in  a  composed  heap,  would  triple  the  product  of 
such  land,  if  properly  ploughi-u  in  and  Drought 
into  good  tilth  by  the  plough  and  harrow. 
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Tiie  seciiml  division  may  be  called  a  loamy 
soil.  This  kind  of  earth  is  Irss  cohesive  and 
more  fertile  than  the  former,  and  is  composed 
of  sand,  (lay,  and  an  oily  vegetable  suhstaiice, 
with  a  substratum  of  red  clay  at  some  depth, 
on  uplands,  and  generally  of  bluish  clay  on 
river  or  creek  hottoms.  These  latter  are  o;en- 
erally  admitted  to  be  so  fertile  as  to  require 
little  aid  from  manures;  but  the  uplands  after 
a  few  vears  cultivation  will  require  a  couipost 
of  stable  manure,  sand  and  vegetable  rubbish, 
to  break  the  tenacity,  and  recruit  the  poverty 
which  successive  crops  will  produce.  Loads  of 
muil  aiul  decaying  leaves,  hauled  from  creeks 
and  stagnant  pools,  are  very  highly  recommend- 
ed fur  this  soil,  and  the  proportion  of  sand  or 
gravel  should  be  increased  as  the  land  becomes 
more  stirt'. 

The  third  division  will  comprise  liglit  sandy 
soils,  with  an  ash  coloured  mould  at  top.  This 
soil  IS  more  porous  and  open  than  those  which 
we  have  considered.  It  receives  moisture  with 
great  facility,  but  pnrts  with  it  as  easily.  To 
improve  this  soil,  clayey  loamy  earth  must  be 
spread  over  it,  and  composts  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable substances  ;  but  all  light  sandy  particles 
must  be  carefully  avoided.  This  kind  of  earth  is 
the  only  one  in  this  district,which  will  bear  what 
"  Arator"  calls,  •'  the  American  custom  of  pen 
ninu;,"  as  the  treading  of  animals  imparts  a 
firmriess  to  the  soil  which  in  a  great  measure 
will  f.revent  the  continual  evaperation  of  mois- 
ture, while  it  receives  great  benefit  from  theii 
manure. 

Your  committee  having  thus  briefly  endea 
voured,  (by  the  classification  of  the  ereat  bulk 
of  the  (arms  of  this  district,)  to  erect  some 
standard  by  which  an  intelligent  farmer  may 
correctly  ascertain  the  nature  of  his  soil,  its 
defects,  and  their  appropriate  remedy,  will  pro 
ceed  to  the  subject  immediately  comuntted  to 
them  ;  the  collection  and  application  of  ma 
nures. 

All  the  manures  which  can  be  used  in  this  dis- 
trict, may  be  classed  under  four  heads  :  anima 
vegetable,  compound,  and  fossil. 

Animal  manure,  by  which  we  at  present 
mean,  the  dung  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  an  ' 
hogs,  with  the  refuse  of  the  poultry  yard,  is  one 
of  tiie  most  powerful  manures  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  and  the  most  approved  modern 
writers  strongly  recommend  that  it  he  imme- 
diately buried  beneath  the  surface,  there  to  un 
dergo  its  putrificative  process,  that  the  earth 
above  may  be  benefitted  by  the  ammoniacal  gas 
which  it  evolves  in  its  decompusition.  The 
dung  of  horses,  hogs,  and  poultry,  on  account 
of  its  great  tendency  to  fermentation  and  putre 
faction,  is  best  adapted  to  cold,  stifi',  and  clayey 
soils  ;  while  that  of  cattle  may  be  most  beneli- 
cialiy  applied  to  warmer  soils.  On  sandy 
porous  soil,  cattle  may  be  confined  by  a  tempo- 
rary fence,  on  a  strip  of  land,  which  being  re- 
moved at  a  given  time,  (according  to  the  num 
ber  confined  thereon,)  their  dung  should  he  im 
mediately  ploughed  under,  that  it  may  not  be 
esp'  sed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  or  of  rain.  But 
as  Mine  tenths  of  the  farms  of  lais  country, 
would  be  materially  injured  oy  the  poachin;^  of 
the  noil ;  and  as  very  few  of  our  farmers  K.ei  p 
a  sufficient  stock   to   improve  any  quantity  of 


land,  inanv  way,  by  animal  manure  alone,  your 
committee  will  not  detain  you  longer  on  this 
head,  but  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  ol 
the  second  class,  or  vi-getable  manure. 

In  this  division,  we  compreheml  either  green 
plants  turned  under  hy  the  pli)u;i;li  while  !j;im)w- 
na;,  or  parts  of  vegetables,  alter  they  have  hern 
lecoinposed  or  burnt,  with  their  ashes  roots  and 
Wires. 

The  only  experience  your  committee  them- 
selves have  had  of  ploughing  under  any  vege- 
table substance  standing  on  the  soil,  is  the 
case  of  ploughing  in  stubble.  This  practice 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  performed 
on  cold,  stiR',  blue  clay  river  bottom  land, 
Irom  which  a  succession  of  the  same  crops 
for  perhaps  seventy  years,  hud  worn  away  all 
the  top  or  vegetable  earth.  This  practice  has 
always  been  attended  with  beneficial  results; 
(or  though  the  stubble  is  a  long  time  in  decom- 
posing, and  affords  but  little  soluble  matter  for 
the  foiid  of  plants,  yet  the  tenacity  of  the  soil 
is  always  broken  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
tilth  produced,  enabling  the  fibrous  roots  of  the 
plants  to  penetrate  in  all  directions  in  search  of 
their  food. 

But  if  dry  stubbie  ploughed  un<ler,  produces 
such  happy  results,  how  much  greater  would  be 
the  benefit,  if  a  green  crop,in  full  luxuriance,  in 
tiie  season  of  its  blossoms,  were  treated  in  a 
similar  manner?  The  interior  woody  fibre  of 
the  vegetal)le,  taking  a  longer  time  to  decom- 
pose would  have  the  same  efiect  as  the  stubble, 
of  opening  the  soil,  while  the  juicy  bark  and 
leaves,  speedily  undergoing  the  putrifactive 
process  in  the  earth,  would  impart  a  richness 
and  fertility  to  the  soil,  which  would  amply  re- 
pay the  little  labour  and  expense  that  would  be 
incurred.  Lord  Kaimes  objects  to  ploughing 
under  green  vegetable  crops,  merelyb  ecause  the 
vegetables  commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  are 
proper  food  for  animals,  and  he  conceives  that 
the  best  way  of  converting  it  into  manure,  is 
to  pass  it  through  the  body  of  an  animal,  which 
which  will  increase  its  value,  while  the  dung 
and  urine  will  eurich  his  soil  more  than  plough- 
ing under  the  green  crop.  Your  committee  will 
indulge  themselves  in  two  remarks  on  this  ob- 
jection. Ihe  first  is,  that  so  little  labour  and 
expense  is  requi.ed  in  seeding  and  the  two 
(jloughings  required  by  the  vegetable  system, 
that  any  common  industrious  farmer  may  sow 
one  field  lor  feeding  and  others  for  turning  un- 
der, and  if  the  green  vegetables  are  to  be  cut, 
and  carried  perhaps  some  distance,  to  the  stalls 
.Hid  sheds,  to  prevent  poaching,  tliis  continued 
daily  labor  will  make  it  the  most  expensive 
mode.  Tiie  other  and  stronger  objection  to  Lord 
Ivaimes'  plan,  is  that  few,  if  any  of  our  farmers 
keep  a  stock  sufficiently  large  to  manure  any 
quantity  of  land,  by  the  dung  of  animals  alone, 
while  the  vegetable  system  manures  the  whole 
tield  at  once,  and  eiiually. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  lectures  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  observes,  that  "  all  green 
succulent  plants  contain  saccharine  or  mucilla- 
ginous  matter,  with  woody  fibres,  and  readily 
foment.  When  they  are  to  be  employed  It 
r-oriching  a  soil,  they  should  be  ploughed  ui 
ihen  in  blossom,  for  it  is  at  this  period  that 
they  contain  the  largest  qnantity  of  easily  solu- 


jle  matter,  and  that  their  leaves  are  tn'ist  active 
in  forming  nutritive  matter.  Green  crops,  pond 
A'ceds,  or  any  kind  of  fresh  vegetable  matter, 
retpiire  no  preparation  to  lit  them  for  manure. 
The  drcompiisitioii  slowly  proceeds  beneath  the 
(oil  :  the  soluble  matters  are  gradually  dissolv- 
ed, and  the  slight  fermentation  that  goes  on, 
checked  liy  the  want  of  a  free  conimunication 
of  air,  tends  to  render  the  woody  fibre  suluble, 
without  occasioning  the  rapid  dissipation  of 
tdastic  matter."  In  speaking  of  dry  straw,  the 
same  author  states,  tiiat  when  it  is  madi-  to 
ferment  it  becomes  a  more  manageable  manure, 
and  tliat  it  is  usual  to  carry  it  to  the  dung  hill 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  he  says,  ''  it  is  worth  ex- 
pemnent,  whether  it  may  not  be  more  economi- 
cally applied,  wlien  chopped  small  by  a  proper 
maciiine,  and  kept  dry  till  it  is  ploughed  in  for 
the  use  of  a  crop.  In  this  case,  though  it  would 
decompose  much  more  slowly,  and  produce  less 
effect  at  first,  yet  its  influence  would  be  much 
more  lasting." 

Un  this  latter  point,  of  dry  straw,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  this  celebrated  chemist 
does  not  positively  recommend  that  it  be  plough- 
ed in  without  undergoing  fermentation  ;  he 
states  it  as  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  worth  ex- 
peritmnl,  and  only  believes  it  to  be  more  eco- 
nomical, lie  has  himself  given  us  the  result  of 
an  experiment  of  his  own,  which  should  teach  us 
that  the  only  use  of  applying  dry  chopped  straw, 
would  be  the  opening  a  stiff  soil.  In  the  very  same 
page  from  which  the  above  recommendation 
is  extracted,  he  says,  that  from  "400  grs.  of  dry- 
barley  straw,  I  obtained  8  grs.  of  matter  soluble 
in  water,  which  had  a  brown  colour,  and  tasted 
like  mucilage."  From  400  grs.  of  wheat  straw, 
he  obtained  only  5  grains  of  a  similar  substance. 
This  experiment  sufficiently  demonstrates,  that 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  mere 
woodv  dry  fibre,  and  the  succulent  luxuriance 
of  a  vegetable  in  lull  sap;  but  should  any  furth- 
er elucidation  be  wanted,  we  have,  in  the  very 
next  page  of  the  same  author,  a  fact  which  ought 
to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical.  It  is  in  these 
words,  "  Woody  fibre  will  not  ferment,  unless 
some  substances  are  mixed  with  it,  which  act 
the  same  part  as  the  mucilage,  sugar,  and  ex- 
tractive or  albuminous  matters,  with  which  it  is 
usualli/  associated  in  herbs  and  succulent  vege- 
tables." 

For  precision  and  accuracy  in  chemical  ex- 
periments, Sir  Ilnmphrey  Davy  may  be  safely 
trusted  ;  but  your  committee  cannot  believe 
he  was  a  good  farmer.  Indeed  most  of  his  ex- 
periments, instead  of  being  applied  to  the  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  field,  were  made  on 
"  mint"  and  "  primroses,"  in  his  garden. 

Your  committee  have  read  with  much  plea- 
sure, two  small  agricultural  tracts,  published  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Peters,  and  recommend  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Society,  particularly  those 
parts  which  relat',  to  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration. These  works,  "  The  national  Farm- 
er," and  "  Winter  Riches,"  contain  many 
valuable  hints  on  all  subjects  connected  witli 
husbandry  ;  but  he  appears  to  be  most  intelli- 
gent and  zealous  on  the  subject  of  the  vegeta- 
ble manures,  at  equal  war  with  both  hot  and 
short  muck  fartiers.  He  goes  on  so  far  as  to 
say  that  all  animal  and  compound   inanureB 
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should  be  exclutled  from  tillage  land,  and  should 
be  applied  (o  meadow  and  pasture  alonp.  Two 
of  his  reasons  are  so  strong;,  as  to  carry  convic 
tion  of  their  truth,  while  others  are  so  plausible, 
as  to  invite  the  experiments  of  all  farmers.  'I'ht 
fiirmer  may  be  stated  briefly  to  be.  first,  the  com- 
parative facility  with  which  a  whole  field  ma\ 
be  manured  at  once  ;  and  sccnndlj,  the  exemp- 
tion from  weeds,  slugs,  trash  and  vermin,  whici 
farm-yard  manure  never  f:iils  to  introduce. 
Your  committee,  in  the  absence  of  their  own 
personal  experience  on  this  subject,  will  briefly 
state  his  mode  of  bringing  a  field  into  good  tilth 
and  fertility,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  t'^al 
his  soil  resembles  that  of  fur  the  greater  part  ol 
our  farms. 

About  the  1st  of  October,  he  bre:iks  up  a  stiR' 
field,  and  sows,  pretty  thick,  turnips  and  bar- 
ley, or  rve  and  oats,  (in  all  cases  of  turnip  sow- 
ing;, he  mixes  one  quart  of  radish  seed  with  four- 
quarts  of  turnip.)  'I'his  crop  is  sown  on  land, 
ridged  for  winter  fallow.  In  February  you  may 
put  in  ewes  and  lambs.  In  April  or  May  this 
vegetable  crop  is  turned  completely  under,  with 
a  proper  plough,  and  on  ihe  furrow  be  sows 
buckwheat,  turnips,  and  vetches,  any  or  all  (but 
a  mixture  seems  preferable,)  and  harrows  them 
in  lightly.  'J'hus  you  have  one  crop  of  veaeta- 
ble  manure  under  furrow,  while  another  is 
growing  above  it.  The  end  of  .luly,  or  begin- 
ning of  August,  be  turns  under  this  second  crop 
as  before,  and  the  end  of  September  his  field  is 
ready  for  wheat. 

This  is  perhaps  too  brief  an  analysis  of  his 
mode,  a  continuance  of  wbicii  he  strongly  re- 
commends, and  in  conclusion  be  calls  on  all 
farmers,  with  the  consciousness  of  all  agricul- 
tural integrity,  to  throw  aside  the  worn-out 
thread-bare  garment  of  ignorance  and  pei  verse- 
ness,  and  to  consider  the  advantages  arising 
from  two  vegetable  manurings,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  sheep  manure,  performing  their  putrifactive 
office  within  the  soil,  <:nd  keeping  therein  all 
their  native  salts  and  fertile  oily  juice,  with 
only  three  ploughings. 

Your  committee  though  inexperienced  on  this 
subject,  cannot  avoid  recon)mending  to  this  So- 
ciety, the  adoption  of  a  plan  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Mr.  Peters.  The  end  of  Sep- 
tember, any  of  the  following  seed,  or  a  mixture 
of  them,  as  judgment  may  dictate,  should  be 
sown,  on  one  ploughing  and  harrowing  in  :  tur- 
nips, barley,  Egyptian  oats,  rye,  Hanover  tur- 
rip,  or  any  other  sucr.ulent  vegetable,  not 
usually  injured  by  frost.  In  the  yeaning  sea 
son  your  ewes  and  lambs,  and  young  calves 
may  be  pastured  on  it  without  injury.  The 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  this  vegeta 
ble  crop  should  be  neatly  turned,  three  to  five 
inches  deep,  with  a  good  bar  share  and  tvv( 
horses,  having  previously  rolled  it.  Immediate 
ly  on  this  furrow,  any  or  a  mixture  of  any  of 
the  following  seeds  should  be  sown,  and  har- 
rowed in,  so  as  not  to  bring  up  the  under  par 
of  the  furrow  just  turned.  Buckwheat,  vetches, 
or  tares,  turnips,  cabbage  seed,  peas,  chicknry. 
and  in  general,  all  luxuriant,  juicy  vegetables. 
The  first  of  August  this  second  crop  should  be 
rolled,  and  neatly  tnirned  under  ;  and  if  wheat, 
barley,  or  Egyptian  oats  are  to  be  the  crop  for 
the  ensuing  year,  they  maj  be  sown  any  time 


in  September,  or  first  half  of  (Irtober,  taking 
reat  care  .«o  to  water  furrow  vour  field,  as  to 
rause  as  little  washing  as  possible.  Sliould  this 
Reld  be  wanted  for  corn,  the  next  spring,  it  is 
recommended  to  sow  it  with  turnip  and  radish 
in  September,  and  your  cattle  hogs  and  shee| 
ay  be  fed  with  the  turnips  in  winter,  and  the 
field  be  broken  up  for  corn  the  end  of  March. 

All  clover  and  other  grass  lays  have  long  been 
used  with  unvarying  s-uccess,  as  a  veyetablc 
iTianure.  Their  direct  ert'pct  is  to  open  and 
divide  the  soil  hy  their  woody  fibre  and  roois, 
and  to  enrich  it  with  their  niucilaginous  sub- 
stances, which  are  easily  soluole  in  water.  Old 
pasture  fields  should  he  suffered  to  grow  up  ot 
some  time  previous  to  being  turned  in,  that  a 
Urger  portion  of  vegetable  matter  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  soil.  It  IS  not  uncommon  to  see 
some  worn  out  fields,  thrown  out  of  cultivation 
on  account  of  their  sterility,  growing  up  in  rau 
weed  ;  the  farmer  of  good  judgment,  keeping 
stock  of  every  kind  out,  would  turn  under  these 
weeds,  before  the  seed  begins  to  form.  This 
process  would  encourage  a  more  vigorous  growth 
on  the  land,  which  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  if  he  would  but  assist  the  benevo- 
lent designs  of  nature,  and  sow  down  a  ^vinter 
vegetable  crop,  the  poorest  soils  would  be  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  fertility.  Let  the  farmer 
who  is  afraid  of  a  little  trouble,  compare  the  la- 
bor and  expense  of  a  few  ploughings,  with  all 
the  .heavy  and  laborious  operations  necessarv 
in  clearing  new  lands,  anil  placing  it  in  good 
order  to  receive  seed  ;  and  he  will  find  it  less 
laborious  to  improve  twenty  acres  of  bis  worn 
out  home  fields,  than  to  clear  two.  This  cal- 
culation is  within  the  reach  of  any  one. 

The  ashes  of  all  vegetables  is  an  exceeding- 
ly useful  manure,  particularly  to  low  wet  and 
stiff  soils.  The  vegetable  alkali  contained  in 
them,  gives  solubility  to  ail  vegetable  substan- 
ces, and  from  its  strong  attraction  for  water, 
may  tend  to  give  some  degree  of  moisture  to 
the  soil,  or  to  other  manures;  on  this  latter 
account  it  is  of  great  service,  properly  mixed 
in  a  composted   heap. 

There  are  many  other  vegeta  ile  substances 
which  niay.  with  success,  be  used  in  restoring 
worn  out  tillage  land,  but  as  most,  if  no':  all  ot 
them,  may  with  far  greater  effects  be  transfer- 
red to  tlie  compost  heap.  yoi:r  committee  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  divi- 
sion, or  compound  manuies. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  informs  us,  that  all  vege- 
table and  animal  substances  are  consumeil  in 
vegetation,  hut  they  can  only  nourish  a  plant 
by  affording  matter  soluble  in  water,  or  gaseous 
substances  capable  of  being  alisorbed  by  the 
plants.  This  great  principle  appears  to  be  con- 
firmed by  several  of  his  experiments,  and  is 
probably  as  correct  an  account  oi  the  Jood  n\ 
plants,  as  we  are  likely  to  obtain.  We  know 
that  all  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  il 
sufficiently  divided,  spontaneously  undergoes  a 
process  ;  which  brings  it  at  length  to  be  a  fat 
greasy  earth,  whicli  we  call  rich  loam,  or  gar- 
den mould.  The  woody  fibre  of  vegetables  is 
longer  in  undergoing  tiiis  process,  but  its  tex 
ture  is  at  last  broken  down,  and  it  is  resi  Ived 
into  new  elements.  Animals'  niatte.r,  iher^  • 
fore,  and  the  mucilaginous  parts  of  vegetables 


being  more  liable  to  decompose  tiian  drv  ondy 
fibre,  their  mixture  is  evidently  required  by 
their  nature,  and  hence  the  origin  and  necessity 
of  compost  heaps. 

^^  ith  regard  to  the  fermentation  of  com- 
post heaps,  by  attending  to  the  foreging  prin- 
ciple,we  learn  that  whenever  they  are  coiiif  osed 
of  substances  easily  soluble  in  water,  or  easily 
disengaging  their  gasses  or  vapours,  their  fer- 
mentation or  putrefaction  should  be  prevented 
as  much  as  possible:  and  on  the  contrarv,  when 
(hey  consist  of  woody  fibre,  and  insoluble  sub- 
^*anccs,  such  matters  should  be  added  to  them 
•IS  lend  to  promote  fermentation.  By  attend- 
ng  to  this  simple  principle,  the  farmer  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  prepare  and  manage  his  manure 
so  as   to  make  it  most  extensively  useful. 

Your  committee  having  often  had  occasion 
themselves,  to  complain  of  the  want  of  detail, 
ed,  precise,  and  specific  direcfiims,  in  justly 
celebrated  authors,  will  endeavor  to  avoid  this 
reproach  while  they  proceed  to  recommend  the 
best  method  within  their  knowledge  of  forming 
this  most  essential  requisite  on  every  farm — a 
compost  heap.  'J'he  principles  have  been  al- 
ready stated  ;  the  practice  is  founded  on  them, 
and  a  small  share  of  industry  and  judgment  is 
alone  requisite  to  give  it  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

A  Bountiful  Providence  has  placed  every 
where,  substances  which  form  a  manure  for  the 
soil  :  but  man  must  not  expect  to  set  still, 
and  that  manna  will  drop  into  his  mouth.  His 
faculties  and  reason  were  given  him  for  exer- 
tion, and  materials  are  placed  within  his  reach, 
to  enable  liim  hy  their  exercise,  to  improve  his 
condition.  In  tlic  first  place  then,  let  everj 
farmer  mark  out  a  small  spot,  from  twenty  to 
Ibrty  feet  square,  according  to  the  size  of  his 
farm  ;  this  spot  should  he  dug  down  from  two 
to  four  feet  deep,  and  the  earth  should  form  a 
bank  round  it;  j  few  stout  oak  posts  with  crotches 
sliould  be  planted  in  a  line  along  the  middle 
of  this  pit,  and  shorter  ones  should  be  placed 
at  the  side",  to  receive  strong  poles,  on  which 
to  erect  a  shed  of  common  clap-boards.  Hav» 
ing  thus  cheaply  made  a  shelter  for  your  ma- 
nure, which  at  once  secures  it  from  the  sun, 
from  rain,  and  from  water  running  into  it,  while 
hy  removing  a  few  of  the  boards,  you  can  ad- 
mit them  when  necessary ;  the  next  step  Is  to 
bring  to  it  a  quantity  of  top  earth  or  sods, 
and  if  your  soil  be  slilf,  a  quantity  of  sanil. 
These  substances  should  be  mixed,  and  a  layer 
of  one  foot  in  thickness  should  be  spread  over 
the  bottom  of  the  pit ;  then  cut  down  and  col- 
ect  all  the  weeds  (before  they  seed)  about  your 
fence  and  farm,  and  spread  another  layer  of 
them,  of  the  same  thickness,  over  the  former 
ine  ;  then  collect  dead  leaves,  by  scraping  the 
surface  of  the  adjacent  woods,  and  spread  an- 
other layer  of  them;  sprinkle  this  last  layer 
with  all  the  ashes  and  soot  you  can  collect 
about  the  farm  ;  next  go  into  your  stable  and 
cattle  yard  ;  collect  all  the  animal  manure  they 
contain,  and  lay  on  another  layer  of  this  dung; 
over  this  spread  a  layer  of  bad  fodder,  waste 
straw,  svireepings  of  your  yard,  particularly 
after  rairi,  and  any  kind  of  rubbish  about  your 
buildings.     You   will  find   that  your   campost 
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jut  five   t'oet ! 


heap  Mill  iiiiw  be  raited  alio 
as  tliis  will  prohalilv  >ettlc,  as  (Jeco  1  ition 
takes  place,  to  al)out  three  feet,  you  must  l)f 
gin  a^ain  witli  your  layers,  atul  proceed  till 
your  pit  is  tilled  up.  Should  your  soil  he  very 
stiff,  it  will  be  advisahie  to  sprinkle  two  or  thre. 
inches  of  sand  or  gravel  hetween  each  of  the 
layers,  as  one  jjreat  recoumietidatiou  of  tliis 
plan  is,  that  you  may  suit  your  iiuinurc  to  the 
nature  of  your  soil.  Should  it  on  t!ie  contrary 
be  light,  sandy  atid  porous,  a  layer  of  loumy 
clay  should  be  occasionally  introduced. 

'1  his  mode  of  making  compost  manure^  re- 
quires hut  one  part  out  of  five  of  stable  ma- 
nuie,  to  create  a  fermentation  through  the 
whole  mass.  Should  it  not  speedily  commence, 
have  onlv  to  remove  some  of  the  buard- 
tbe  first  rain,  and  the  moisture  and   the 


durin 


heat  will  soon  produce  the  desired  effect.  A 
the  materials  for  the  compost  heap,  should  be 
placed  ready  round  your  pil  befoie  you  com- 
mence, as  perhaps  it  may  ht  advisable  to  !iiix 
the  substances  a  little  t'ogether,  and  not  let 
them  lay  in  such  detached  layers.  Should  the 
lieap  become  very  hot,  the  quality  of  your  com- 
post will  be  iiijured.  unless  you  open  the  mass 
in  dry  -weather.  A  very  valuable  addition  to 
a  compost  luaj),  is  pond  or  creek  mud,  where 
it  can  be  obtained,  together  with  the  deposits  of 
leaves  and  other  trash,  (ound  in  lagoons  ;  and 
your  committee  will  enumerate  some  of  the 
materials,  most  ol  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  us  all,  which  they  recommend  to  be  collect- 
ed and  prepared  lor  composts. 

It  is  presumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
every  one  who  calls  himself  a  farmer,  careful- 
ly saves  all  the  dung  from  his  stock  of  ail 
kinds  ;  to  increase  thi?,  your  horses'  stalls,  and 
the  sheds  or  yards  ot  your  cattle  and  sheep, 
should  be  kept  constantly  littered  with  either 
corn-stalks,  refuse  straw  or  fodder,  diieil 
leaves  or  shavings.  This  will  both  increase 
and  preserve  ynur  stable  manure.  The  mate- 
rials for  the  compost  heap,  may  be  sand  or  gra- 
vel ;  sods  of  top  earth  troni  lanes  and  hollows; 
green  weeds  of  all  kinds;  (and  rag  or  hog 
weed  is  excellent)  dried  weeds  ami  leaves  ; 
ashes  and  soot;  sweeping  of  yards,  and  all 
kinds  of  rubbish;  sawdust  fiom  mills;  creek 
mud  and  pond  trash  ;  rotten  wood  and  bark  ; 
tanner's  bark  and  offal  ;  house  and  kitchen 
bffal  of  all  kinds. 

Let  not  the  farmer  be  misled  by  the  opinion 
that  these  necessary  operations  will  consume  too 
much  of  his  time  ;  let  him  seriously  set  him- 
self to  work  in  hauling  materials  to  his  manure 
pit,  and  he  will  himself  be  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  and  how  soon  compost  is  made  when  he 
has  a  little  stable  manure  before  hand. 

It  is  believed  that  one  man  and  one  boy  with  a 
horse  and  cart  will  in  less  than  one  week  create 
a  mass  of  compost  sufficient  for  five  acres  ol 
land,  and  how  many  idle  weeks  do  we  ah 
spend.  It  will  be  recollected  also,  that  the 
greater  part  ol  this  work  can  be  performed  at 
leisure  times  ;  the  most  proper  and  convenietii 
for  us,  appears  to  be  immediately  after  laying 
by  our  drill  crops,  as  the  vegetables  will  then  tie 
in  full  luxuriance,  and  we  have  .'•ome  weeks  ot 
leisure.  In  forming  your  cooipost.  the  manur 
from  your  sheep  yard  and  poultry  houses  mast 


lot  be  lorgotten,  and  as  these  are  of  a  hot  anil 
I'ernienting  nature,  they  should  he  spread  over 
;hose  layers  least  likely  to  decompose  without 
ttieir  aid.  From  six  to  ten  or  twelve  weeks  is 
■^uflicient  with  jMopei-  management  to  reduce 
ihe  compost  lieaj)  to  a  condition  lit  for  applica- 
tion, and  on  emptying  your  manure  piles,  care 
should  be  taken  to  turn  and  mix  the  heap  as 
much  as  possible. 

Your  committee  could  add  many  others  to 
these  recommendations  ;  but  they  forljear,  re- 
lying both  on  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of 
the  Society  to  supply  their  deficiencies  ;  and 
fearful  ot  exhausting  a  patience  so  largely  claim 
ed  and  so  liberally  bestoued.  In  conclusion, 
tiiey  will  only  permit  themselves  to  express  u 
fervent  hope  that  their  labor  may  be  useful, 
winch  will  be  their  best  reward,  and  that  their 
iirotlier  tdrmers  will  show  forth  their  faith  by 
their  good    works. 

Ihe  reniaining  suliject  of  consideration,  that 
i)f  fossil  manures,  lugether  with  the  time  and 
mode  of  application  of  all  manures  to  the  soil, 
must  be  the  subject  of  a  subsetjuent  report 
which  your  commute  hope  to  have  the  honor  ol 
presenting. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  suhinilfed. 

TIK'MAS  PINCKXEV,  Jr. 
Chairman  oj' tlm  Comwiltee,  uf  Manures 


SOME  OBSEUV.\TIUXS  ON  THE 

Hessian  ¥\^  •, 

written  in  the  year  1797,  by  dr.  isaac 
Chapman. 

Original  read  before  the  A.e^ricultural  Society  of 
Bucks  County,  14th  Ausfost,  1S20- Forwarded  to  the 
Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  and  ordered  to  be 
published  in  the  National  Recorder. 

{Cmc'udeil  from  page  16'  ) 

From  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  September,  the 
flies  are  laying  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the 
young  wheat,  which  are  in  a  few  days  hatched, 
and  the  young  caterpillars  creep  down  the  leaf 
to  where  it  rises  from  the  heati  of  the  plant, 
which  is  mostly  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
tlie  ground  ;  here  they  fix  themselves  as  has 
been  before  treated  of. 

In  that  situation  the  caterpillars  advance 
to  their  full  growth,  so  that  when  very  cold 
weather  begins, they  have  changed  into  the  chry- 
salis state;  in  this  state  they  continue  during 
the  winter,  fixed  in  the  same  situation  at  the 
head  of  the  young  plant;  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing perforate  the  case  of  the  chrysalis  and 
come  forth  in  the  fly  state,  in  April,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  same  month,  and  beginning  of 
-May,  as  has  been  before  stated.  This  com- 
pletes the  second  generation,  which  lasts  from 
ihe  middle  of  September  to  the  beginning  of 
May  following. 

f  o  place  the  periods  of  their  generations  and 
several  changes  in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  I 
Mil,  in  a  few  words,  recapitulate  what  I  have 
iipfore  stated. 

Fint  Generation. 
ir96.     1st.     iiie   eggs   were  laid  the   latter 
ead  of  April  and  beginning  of  May. 


^d.  In  a  few  days  the  eggi  were  haiohed, 
and   the  young  caterpillars  appeared  in  May. 

3d.  'i'hey  changed  from  the  caterpillar  state 
the  latter  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  ; 
anil, 

4th.  The  fly  came  out  of  the  chrysalis  the 
alter  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August, 
and  deposited  their  egus  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust and  forepart  of  September. 

Second  Generation. 
1st.  The  eggs    were    laid  the  latter  end  of 
August,  and  in  September  to  the  20th. 

2d.  In  a  few  days  the  eggs  were  hatched, 
and  the  caterpillar  appeared  in  September. 

3d.  They  changed  from  the  caterpillar  to 
the  chrysalis  state,  in  October,  in  which  state 
they  continued  the  succeeding  winter. 

17U7.  4th.  The  fly  left  the  chrysalis  state, 
and  appeared  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  and 
forepart  of  May. 

Having  thus  marked  the  progress  of  this  in- 
sect through  their  various  transformations  and 
economy  for  one  year,  and  pointed  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  destroy  the  young  plants  of 
wheat,  from  thence  we  will  endeavour  to  draw 
some  conclusions,  whereby  we  may  be  led  to  a 
remedy  to  prevent  their  pernicious  effects. — 
These  appear  to  be, 

1st.  To  guard  against  their  destroying  the 
young  plants  in  the  autumn. 

2d.  To  guard  against  their  destroying  the 
plants  in  the  spring. 

The  first  intention  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  not  sowing  until  the  period  of  laying  their 
eggs  is  past,  before  the  young  plants  appear  in 
leaf. 

It  appears  the  flies  have  generally  done  lay- 
ing their  eggs  by  the  20th  of  September  ;  but 
as  this  point  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  more 
observations  should  be  made  ;  and  it  should 
he  determined  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  as 
on  putting  in  the  grain  so  early  that  the  plants 
may  have  a  good  root  in  the  autumn,  be  enabled 
to  stand  the  winter,  and  begin  to  shoot  up  the 
stalk  sarly  in  the  spring,  depends  greatly  the 
succeeding  crop;  and  yet  it  is  necessary  that 
it  be  sown  so  late,  that  the  flies  cannot  deposit 
their  eggs  on  the  leaves;  and  as  this  insect  ap- 
pears on  many  occasions  to  be  endowed  with  a 
wonderful  degree  of  instinct,  so  it  appears  by 
this  unerring  instinct  they  are  directed  when  is 
the  proper  time  to  deposit  their  eggs,  which  I 
think  will  be  found  nearly  the  same  every  au- 
tumn. 

Although  I  have  fixed  the  18th  or  20th  of  Sep- 
tember as  the  latest  period  of  depositing  their 
eggs,  after  which  time  I  think  few  are  laid  :  we 
will  suppose  it  the  20th  ;  then  if  the  seed  be 
sown  about  the  20th,  all  danger  from  the  insect 
in  the  autumn  will  be  avoided,  as  it  will  be  se- 
veral days  before  the  young  plants  will  appear 
above  ground. 

2d  To  guard  against  their  destroying  the 
plants  in  the  spring. 

Various  things  are  necessary  to  be  attended 
to,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  intention. 

1st.  The  state,  nature,  and  situation  of  tfle 
ground. 

2d    The  variety  of  seed  wheat  sown. 
3d.  The  time  of  sowing. 


nfi 
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VOL.  irr. 


1st.  It  is  fouiiil  that  wheat  sown  on  jjround 
tliat  is  siluitfd  low,  sheltereil,  and  of  a  wet 
(]iiality,  is  much  more  damaged  than  that  on 
land  situated  hijiher,  more  exposed,  and  of  u 
dryer  quality  :  therefore,  tiie  highest  an<l  dryest 
ground  on  a  farm  sliould  he  chosen  for  sowing 
wheat,  and  (lie  land  should  he  well  cultivated, 
that  the  young  plants  may  luive  a  puick  f;rowfh 
in  the  autumn,  iind  therchv  be  hetter  enabled 
to  stand  the  winter  ;  and  if  the  irround  is  well 
manured  just  before  the  last  plouiihin;;,  it  will 
keep  the  plants  warm,  and  enable  them  to  re- 
sist the  frost,  and  make  an  early  growth  in  the 
spring;  hut  if  laid  on  much  earlier,  the  putre- 
factive process  which  takes  place  in  the  dung, 
and  generates  much  warmth,  will  be  nearly 
over  before  winter,  at  which  time  it  is  most  ne- 
cessary to  cherish  the  young  plants,  and  enable 
them  to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
frosts. 
2d.  The  variety  of  wheat. 
It  is  found  that  nearly  all  plants  removed 
from  a  southern  latitude  to  one  more  northerly, 
begin  to  grow  earlier  in  the  spring  than  those 
plants  habited  to  such  northern  latitude,  to 
which  those  of  the  more  southern  are  removed  : 
from  whence  it  may  he  concluded  that  seed 
wheat  brousrht  from  the  southern  states  will 
make  an  earlier  growth  than  that  brought  from 
thenorthwiiid,  which  really  happens,  for  the  yel 
low  bearded  wheat  was  brought  from  Maryland 
to  New-York,  and  from  (hence  carried  to  other 
parts  where  the  fly  appeared  ;  and  the  white 
Sicilian  wheat  was  likewise  from  a  southern 
latitudi' ;  both  which  varieties  make  an  earlier 
growth  in  the  spring  than  the  yellow  wheat  for- 
merly sown;  and  as  much  depends  on  the 
wheat  getting  an  early  growth  in  the  spring,  for 
if  the  plants  have  shot  up  the  stalks  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  before  (he  insect 
appears  in  the  caterpillar  state,  it  is  out  of  dan- 
n-er,  the  stalk  having  attained  such  a  degree  of 
harilness  that  the  insect  can  make  little  or  no 
impression  on  it.  Therefore  it  will  be  better 
to  procure  seed  wheat  from  the  southern  states, 
and  of  such  varieties  as  make  an  early  growth 
in  the  spring. 

3d.  The  time  of  sowing. — This  is  treated 
under  the  head  of  the  first  intention  ;  hut  as  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence,  to  de- 
termine precisely  the  period  in  the  autumn 
when  the  flies  have  all  or  nearly  all  deposited 
their  eggs,  it  requires  further  and  more  accurate 
observation,  for  if  the  young  plants  appear 
above  ground  before  that  period  they  will  be 
destroyed,  and  if  the  wheat  be  sown  very  late 
the  winter  destroys  the  young  plants,  or  at  least 
so  far  weakens  them,  that  they  make  a  late 
growth  in  the  spring,  and  then  fall  an  e;isy 
prev  to  the  insect. 

If  a  number  of  ingenious  persons  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  countrv  could  make  some  ex- 
periments expressly  to  determine  this  point,  it 
would  be  doing  a  very  great  service,  not  only 
to  individuals  hut  to  their  country  in  general, 
for  1  think  this  period  will  be  found  to  be 
near  the  same  in  every  year.  The  experiments 
likely  to  answer  this  purpose  would  be  to  sow  a 
few  square  yards  of  ground  with  wheat  every 
second  or  third  day  Irom  the  first  to  the  twm- 
tj-fifth  of    September,  and  note    particularly 


the  appearance  of  the  insect  in  each  day's 
sowing,  and  it  might  be  proper  to  note  the 
state  of  the  weather  between  each  sowing,  &c. 

These  experiments  might  be  made  with  very 
litt'e  trouble,  they  should  be  repeated  in  the 
same  place  fur  two  or  three  ycais  successively, 
and  if  they  were  made  in  a  number  of  different 
parts  of  the  country,  1  think  they  would  deter- 

ine  the  matter  to  a  certainty  ;  and  that  point 
being  clearly  ascertained,  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  the  means  of  insuring  to  our  country 
annually  some  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
more  than  in  the  present  uncertainty  of  the 
matter,  can  he  produced. 

Wricrhstnivn,  J\-ov.  'ZSlh,  1 820. 
The  original  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a 
transcript  was  written  in  the  year  1797 — Up- 
wards of  twenty  years  experience  has  since 
convinced  me,  that  the  last  three  or  four  days 
in  September,  and  first  week  in  October  is  the 
best  time  for  sowing  wheat ;  about  which  time 
[  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  sowing,  nd  though  a  few  of  the  insect 
n  the  caterpillar  state  may  appear  in  the  young 
wheat,  they  are  so  few  as  to  do  but  little  in- 
ury. 

From  thy  Friend, 

Isaac  Chapman. 
Thomas  G.  Kennedt, 

Sec'ry  of  the  Jlffric  Soc.  of  Bucks'  County, 

FROM    THE    BOSTON  GAZETTE. 

.yfJJVUHR  FROM  SIVI.A''E,  how  to  increase 
the  qnantitij. 
The  dung  of  swine  is  very  rich  and  fat 
manure,  and  so  cold  as  to  ferment  very  slow- 
ly. It  is  so  rich  and  oily  as  to  be  double 
in  value  to  neats  dung.  It  will  render  the 
most  dry  and  hungry  soils  exceedingly  fruitful 
in  a  wettish  season,  as  I  have  found  by  expe- 
rience. It  resists  the  ill  efl'ects  of  drought 
and  does  most  service  in  a  hot  country.  By 
its  steady  and  gradual  supply  of  a  rich  nour- 
ishment it  is  parculiarly  adapted  for  the  grow- 
ing of  hops,  pumpkins,  running  beans,  and  ev- 
ery plant  which  has  long  vines.  Nothing  can 
equal  it  for  the  growing  of  potatoes  :  it  has 
produced  me  more  than  a  peck  in  a  hill,  on 
the  poorest  hungry  sands;  or  rather,  I  might 
say,  straw  only  a  little  impregnated  with  the 
dung  of  hogs  has  done  it.  This  is  so  strong  a 
manure,  that  it  answers  well  when  mixed  with 
a  lar^e  proportion  of  earth,  weeds,  straw  or 
other  bibulous  substances.  It  is  almost  incred- 
ible howgreat  a  quantity  of  good  manure  may 
be  obtained,  by  supplying  a  hog  stye  with  rub- 
bish to  mix  with  the  dung.  1  have  heard  of  for- 
ty loads  of  manure  being  made  in  the  year,  by 
means  of  one  hog  stye,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  being  practicable. 

FOR    Till',    AMi.l-.iCAN    FARMER. 

TRANSPLAN  riNG  TRKES. 
Peter  the  Great  transferred  a  forest  to  one  of 
his  summer  residences  on  the  Niva.  The  tree- 
were  dug  up  in  winter  with  plenty  of  ear  i 
about  their  roots,  which  being  fiozen  did  no' 
drop  oft".     If  this  plan  of  removing  trees  should 


be  much  followed  in  a  cold  cl>iiiate,  peri;aps  it 
would  he  adviseable  to  dig  round  them  before 
the  frost  sets  in. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  replant  the  tree  in 
the  same  position  in  which  it  grew  :  If  its 
southern  side  he  turned  to  the  north,  it  will 
have  new  habits  to  learn,  and  may  die  before  it 
has  acquired  them.  C.  J. 


PISE. 

Cfliiirfpn,  6\  r..  June,  1821. 
An  admirable  Pise  Dairy,  10  by  14,  has  just 
been  completed    at  Statesborough,  S.  Carolina, 
and  has  every  apperance  of  answering  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  worthy  owner. 

A  CAMDONIAN. 


A  CHRONOMK  I'F^Fl  upon  a  new  principle 

has  been  invented  in  England  by  Messrs.  Par- 
kinson and  Frodsham.  .Several  of  these  time 
keepers  were  carried  out  by  Captain  Parrv  on 
bis  voyage  of  discovery,  on  trial,  for  proof  of 
accuracy.  They  were  rectified  to  the  true  time 
at  Greenwich,  and  on  their  return  after  a  long 
voyage  in  Polar  seas,  and  an  absence  of5U4dayS| 
their  mean  error  on  comparison  with  the  obser- 
vatory, is  said  to  have  been  only  1  second  and 
8  tenths  I  All  the  others  were  stopped  or  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
frost. -C'apt.  P.  has  now  gone  on  a  second  voyage 
nf  discovers,  in  the  same  regions,  and  relies  on 
the  new  Chronometers  for  his  reckoning.  The 
former  mean  error  did  not  amount  tea  half  mile 
of  distance. — Jhnerican. 
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BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    AUGUST  24,  1 821  . 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


Flour  from  the  wagons,  !S5to5  12^ — Whiskey  from 
do-  27  cts,  exclusive  of  bbl— Wheat,  white,  95  cents — 
lied,  90  a  94— Corn,  38  a  40  cts.— Oats,  30— Rye,  40— 
Hay,  12  a  §14— Live  Cittle,  S'  a  6  50— Codfish,  per 
quintal,  wholesale,  g.",  retail  j  50  a  564 — N.  England 
Beans  per  bushel  gl  12^— ditto  Ptas,  7b  cents- 
Plaster  in  stone  £6  per  ion— do,  ground,  gl  35  per 
barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel,  RS  per  ton— New-Orleans 
sugar,  %9  to  §12  50-Miiscovado,  do.  S9  a  5512— 
American  White  Lead,  gl-^O — Ground  do.  13  a  14 
— Linseed  Oil,  75  cents— Feathers,  40  a  ^5  cents — 
Shad,  new,  §6— Herrings,  S2  a  ^'l  25,  declining — 
Fine  Salt,  55  cents  per  bushel— Ground  Alum  do.  55 
a  60— St  Ubes,  60— Cadiz,  50  a  55. -Turk's  Island, 
75— Beef,  8  to  10  cts— Hams,  10  a  12  cents— .Mid- 
dlings, 13  cents — Butter,  25  cents — Peas,  50  cents  pr 
bushel — Eggs,  12i  cts-  Cheese,  8  a  10  cts  per  pound 
— TarS2  U^-Turpentine,  soft,  2?  „ 
lii  -Hard,  1  iO  to  1  62^—  |  ^^"^^0  P^'cei 
Pitch  2  a  2  25 — Rosin,  common,  %\  37^  a  1  50— Var- 
nish, 25  cents — Spirits  Turpentine,  33  cents  per  gal. 

Virginia    and    Maryland  Tobaccoes  same    as    last 
report. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  §4  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S. 
SKINNER,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robiiiton,  at  the  N. 
W.  corner  of  Market  and  Uelvidere  streets,  Balti- 
more, where  every  description  of  Book  and  Job 
Printing  is  executed.  -Orders  from  a  distance  for 
Printing  and  Binding,  with  proper  directions, 
promptly  attended  to. 
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"  0  forlunatos  nimhuit  Sua  si  bona  notiiit 
"  .^^rncnfrts." Villi!. 


YOL.  III. 


IJALTIMOUE,  YRIDA^,  A\]G\]ST  Si,  18^1. 
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AGllICULTURE. 


AVe  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  the  following  let- 
ter  before  our  readers,  because  we  believe  that  ihcy 
will  not  only  find  great  pleasure  in  perusing  it,  but 
that  tlie  most  of  them  may  derive  great  advaniagc 
by  carrying  the  opinions  of  our  venerable  c.rrespond- 
ent  fairly  into  practice-  [Euitoh. 

Br  TIMOTHY  PICR'ERIjYG,  ESq. 

Salem,  February  6,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

Vauiocs  incidents  have  delajcd  an  answer  to 
your  letter  on  the  subject  of  Live  Stock,  proposed  to 
be  imported  from  Kngland,  or  elsewhere.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  liberal  offer  of  some  wealthy  gen- 
tlemen in  Baltimore,  to  "  enable  you  to  im- 
port mdividuals  of  the  most  approved  breeds,  to  be 
placed  upon  your  farm  within  a  few  miles  of  your  city, 
where  each  variety  may  be  kept  distinct ;  thence  to 
be  disseminated  through  the  country— and,  by  means 
of  which,  our  native  stocks  may  be  crossed  and  diver- 
sified"— Vou  request  my  ideas  on  this  subject,  and 
my  advice  as  to  what  breeds,  of  any  species,  would 
be  best  calculated  to  improve  the  lire  stock,  and  by 
that  means  the  agriculture  of  our  country-  I  trust 
you  will  seek  other  and  better  sources  of  information  ; 
nevertheless  I  willingly  contribute  my  mite. 

Aware  of  the  diverse  and  varying  opinions  which 
have  prevailed  on  this  subject,  1  have  examined  wh.it 
English  books  1  possess  ;  and  now  give  you  the  result 
of  the  review. 

Arthur  Young  was  a  practical  farmer,  as  well  as  a 
distinguished  writer  on  husbandry.  As  to  'Neat  Cat 
TLF,,  iie  says,  the  breed  which  first  attained  great 
celebrity,  ap.d  became  "famous  throughout  the  king- 
dom," was  that  of  Mr.  Bakewell.  Hut  Uis  primary 
object  was,  to  produce  cattle  the  most  profitable  for 
meat :  on  which,  Mr.  Young  says  he  had  many  ideas 
which  he  believed  then  to  be  perfectly  new.  "The 
principle  is,  to  gain  the  beast,  whetlier  sheep  or  cow, 
that  will  weigh  most  in  the  most  valuable  joints — 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  ox  of  50  stone, 
[700  lbs.]  carrying  "O  in  roasting  pieces,  and  20  in 
coarse  boiling  ones— and  another  carrying  30  of  the 
latter,  and  20  in  the  former.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  gains  the  shape  that  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
in  the  smallest  compass,  he  asserts  that  he  gains  a 
breed  much  hardier,  and  easier  fed  than  any  others  :" 
he  asserts,  "that  the  smaller  the  bones,  the  truer  will 
be  the  make  of  t!ie  beast— the  quicker  she  will  fat— 
and  her  weight  will  have  a  larger  proportion  of  valu- 
able meat :  j!esh,  not  bans,  is  the  butcher's  object." 

The  breed  which  Mr  Bakewell  has  fixed  on,  as  the 
best  in  England,  is  the  LancasUre  -.  and  he  thinks  he 
has  improved  it  much,  in  bringing  the  carcase  to  a 
truer  mould;  ami  particularly  by  making  them  broad- 
er over  the  backs.  The  shape  which  should  be  tlie 
criterion  of  a  cow,  a  bull,  or  an  ox,  and  also  of  a 
sheep,  is  that  of  a  hogshead,  or  a  firkin  j  truly  circu- 
lar, with  as  small  and  as  short  legs  as  possible  :  upon 
the  plain  principle,  that  the  value  lies  in  the  barrel, 
not  in  tlie  legs.  All  backs  which  rise  in  the  least 
ridge,  are  bad.  I  measured  two  or  three  cows,  2  feet 
3  inches  across  the  back,  from  hip  to  hip — and  the'u- 
legs  remarkably  short. 

"In  his  breed  of  Sheep,  he  proceeds  exactly  on  the 
same  painciple  as  with  oxen  ;  the  fatting  in  the  valu- 
ajile  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  living  on  much 
poorer  food  than  other  sorts."— "This  breed  is  origin- 


ally  Lmcolnsliire  j  but  Mr.  liakewell  thinks  he  ha.i 
much  improved  it." 

"He  conceives  the  true  shape  of  a  C.tRT-HonsE  to 
he  nearly  that  described  above  for  on  ox — thick  aiul 
short  bodii's,  and  very  short  legs." 

"A  striking  particularity  is,  the  amazing  gentleness 
in  v.hich  he  brings  up  these  animals.  All  his  bulls 
stand  in  the  fii  Id  to  be  examined." 

"In  the  breed  of  his  sheep,  Mr.  Bakewell  is  as  cu- 
rious, and  I  think,  if  any  ditlerence,  with  greater 
icccss  than  in  his  horned  cattle :  for  bi-t'er  made 
animals  cannot  be  seen  than  his  rams  and  ewes— their 
liodie^j  are  as  true  barrels  as  can  be  seen;  round, 
bro;id  backs  ;  and  the  legs  not  above  six  inches  long." 

In  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Young  says,  the  short-horned 
breed  of  cattle  is  common,— called  the  llolderness 
breed  improperly,  being  really  the  JJutcb  sort.  "They 
feed  to  vast  weight,  but  are  thought  less  profitable, 
oth  for  the  breeder,  the  dairy,  and  the  grazier,  than 
the  true    Lancashire  breed." 

About  ten  years  after  Vlr.  Young's  Earming  Tours, 
(from  which  the  preceding  extracts  are  taken)  Mr 
Marshall  began  his  surveys  of  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  and  registering  every  thing  he 
should  find  important  in  the  whole  circle  of  hus- 
bandry His  information  is  the  more  valuable,  be- 
cause (having  previously  made  himself  a  proficient  in 
practical  farming)  he  took  up  his  residence  for  months 
and  years  in  suitable  stations  of  the  several  districts 
into  which  he  arranged  the  various  counties  ;  and  thus 
was  the  better  enabled  to  compare  the  live  stock  and 
agricultural  management  of  the  several  parts  with 
one  another— and,  the  ability  and  ing:enuity  displayed 
in  Ills  works,  show  him  to  have  been  well  qualified 
for  the  undertaking. 

Marshall  very  fully  describes  Mr.  Bakevv-ell's  dis- 
tinguished improvements  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine. 

He  traces  the  origin  of  the  Leicester  black  caht- 
HonsE  to  some  mares  imported  from  Holland  ;  but 
the  breed  had,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  been 
much  altered  in  its  form.  "The  long  fore-end,  long 
back,  and  long  thick  hairy  legs,  have  been  contract- 
ing into  a  short  thick  carcase,  a  short  hut  upright 
fore-end,  and  short  clean  legs— it  having  been  disco- 
vered,  by  men  of  superior  penetration,  that  strength 
.and  activity,  rather  than  height  and  weight,  are  the 
most  essential  properties  of  farm  horses  "  The  most 
useful  horse  he  had  seen  of  this  breed,  he  thus  des- 
cribes :  "His  c.'U'case  thick,  his  back  short  and 
straight,  and  his  legs  short  and  clean  ;  as  strong  as 
an  ox,  yet  active  as  a  pony ;  equally  suitable  for  a 
cart  or  a  lighter  carriage : — a  species  of  animal 
which,  if  it  were  fashionable  as  human  food,  would 
be  full  as  eligible,  for  a  farmer's  use,  as  an  ox  of 
equal  strength  and  activity  " — ".\nother  comparative 
advantage  of  the  present  improved  variety,  over  the 
great,  loose,  heavy,  sluggish  sort  of  this  breed,  is  its 
hardiness  ;  its  thriving  quality  ;  its  being  able  to  carry 
flesh,  or  stand  hard  work,  with  comparatively  little 
provender  " 

Cattle.  "The  breed  of  this  district  is  the  long 
horned  ;  which,  though  traced  in  the  origin  to  York- 
shire, and  thence  lo  Westmoreland,  yet  having  been 
introduced  in  Lancashire,  has,  from  the  latter  county, 
received  its  distinguishing  name.  It  had  been  im- 
proved before  Mr.  B.ikcwell's  day  ;  but  he  brought 
it  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection."  The  follow- 
ing is  part  of  the  general  description  of  its  higher 
class  of  individuals  :  The  fore-end  long,  but  light  lo 
a  degree  of  elegance;  the  neck  thin,  the  chop  clean, 
the  head  fine  but  long  and  tapering- 1  the  eye  large, 
brlglit  and  prominent  ;  the  horns  long,  but  varying 
with  the  sex  ;  bull's  from  fifteen  inches  to  two 
iiiet.;  oxen's  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  long  - 


cows'  marly  as  I'lng,  but  much  finer  — most  of  them 
hang  downward  by  the  sides  of  tile  cheeks,  and 
(omctimes  would  touch  the  ground,  were  not  thr 
points  occasionally  removed  ;  the  shoulders  remarka- 
bly thin  and  fine  js  to  bone,  but  thickly  covered  with 
liesh  ;  the  girt  small,  compared  «ith  the  short  and 
middle  horned  breeds  ;  the  chine  full  when  fat,  hut 
hollow  when  low  in  condition  ;  the  loin  bioad,  and  the 
hips  remarkably  wide  and  protuberant  ;  the  quarters 
long  and  level  ;  the  nache  of  middle  widtii,  with  tlie 
tail  set  on  variously,  even  in  individuals  of  the  high- 
est repute  ;  the  thighs  in  general  fleshy,  but  tapering 
towards  the  g'ambrels ;  the  legs  small  and  c!e.an,  but 
comparatively  long— appearing  so  mure  from  llie 
greatness  of  the  carcase,  than  the  positive  length  of 
the  legs;  the  carcase  as  nearly  a  cylinder  as  the  na- 
tural form  of  the  animal  will  allow  ;  the  ribs  stand" 
ing  out  full  from  the  spine— the  flesh  seldom  fails  of 
being  of  the  first  quality  ;  the  hide  of  a  middle  thick' 
ness  ;  the  colour  variou.i  ;  the  falling  quality  indu. 
bitably  good.  "As  grazier's  stock  they  undoubtedly 
rank  high — as  dairy  stock,  however,  their  merit  is 
less  evident.  Dairy  women  here  and  elsewhere  bear 
witness  against  them." 

Air  Marshall  remarks,  that  the  protuberance  of 
the  bones  of  the  hips  was  a  point  of  the  first  fus/,ion  ,- 
but  says,  it  was  always  mentioned  in  the  language  of 
entlmsiastn,  not  of  reason  :  that  a  wide  loin,  with  the 
hips  protuberating  in  fat,  would  be  a  most  desirable 
thing — but  that  two  knobs  of  bone  can  be  neither  or- 
namental nor  useful  And  he  thinks  it  probable,  that 
both  in  this  and  the  short-horned  breed,  points  of  real 
importance  have  been  given  up  for  those  fashionable 
knobs  of  bone. 

Ke  thinks  as  beasts  of  draught,  this  breed  is  not 
eligible — and  that  the  enormous  size  of  the  horns  of 
the  oxen  would  invalidate  all  their  qualifications,  as 
working  cattle,  were  they  greater  than  they  really 
are.  In  conclusion  he  says — "The  utility  of  form  has 
been  strictly  attended  to ;  the  bone  and  ofTal  are 
small ;  and  the  fore-end  [head  and  neck]  light :  while 
the  chine,  the  loin,  the  rump,  and  the  ribs,  are  heavily 
loaded— and  with  flesh  of  the  finest  quality." 

In  1788,  Mr.  Marshall  published  his  Bural  Economy 
of  Yorkshire.  The  prevalent  breed  of  cattle,  at  that 
time,  in  the  Vale,  was  the  «/io)'«-/ioTOe(/— originally  a 
very  clumsy  breed  :  but  it  had  been  greatly  altered 
and  improved,  "  not  by  foreign  admixtures,  and  unna- 
tural crossings,  but  by  choosing  the  cleanest  and  best 
fleshed  bulls  and  heifers  from  among  their  own  and 
their  neighbour's  stock." — But  he  says  "  a  variety 
new  to  the  Vale  was  then  crossing  into  it— the  Tees- 
water  breed— a  variety  of  the  short-horned  species. 
It  was  established  on  the  b.anks  of  the  Tecs  — and  ap- 
peared to  be  a  most  valuable  breed  of  cattle — valu.a- 
ble  to  the  grazier  and  butcher  .•  the  bone,  head  and 
neck  fine,  the  chine  full,  the  loin  broad,  the  carcase 
throui-vhout  lai-ge  and  well  fashioned." 

"  The  favouriie  points  of  a  milking  cow  in  the 
Vale,  are  a  thin  thigh  ;  a  lank,  thin-skinned  bag,  .and 
hanging  backward;  teats  long,  and  sufficieolly  free 
of  milk  without  spilling  it;  dug  veins  Large,  and 
horns  yellow.  I  will  not  vouch  (says  Marshall)  for 
the  infallibility  of  all  these  points  ;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  I  never  noticed  a  cow  with  a  thick  fleshy 
thigh,  which  was  a  good  milker." 

.Mr.  Marshall  describes  the  Sussex,  Devonshire  and 
Herefordshire  breeds,  as  agreeing  in  almo.st  every  es- 
sential character.  The  famous  cow  of  .Mr.  Cramp  of 
Sussex,  in  England,  was  of  the  Sussex  breed.  In  five 
ye;u's  (180e  to  1810  inclusively)  she  yielded  24,-i;>» 
quarts  of  milk,  from  which  were  made  2725  pounds 
of  butter,  averaging  545  pounds  each  yeai — a  small 
fraction  less  than  9  quarts  of  milk  yielding  a  pound 
of  butter     She  ttsually  gave  milk  till  within  two  of 
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tliree  weeks  ot  her  calving— sometimes  till  slie  calv 
td.  Hev  food  was  abundant,  succulent,  and  of  vari- 
ous kinds  ;  given  a  little  at  a  time  ;  and  enticinpr  lier, 
by  the  variety,  to  eat  the  more,  and  without  waste. 

'  In  my  discourse,  read  to  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Essex,  (wiiich  yuu  republished  in  the  Am.erican 
Farmer)  I  quoted  from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  some  ol  tlie 
opinions  of  that  distinguished  naturalist  and  practi- 
cal Farmer,  Thomas  A.  Knight,  esq.  in  answer  to 
some  questions  of  Sir  John.  In  one  of  his  answers 
iie  says— "I  have  found  the  food  animals  generally 
require,  to  keep  them  in  proper  condition,  is  much 
more  nearly  proportioned  to  their  height  and  Iciigl/t 
than  to  their  weighl."  In  confirmation  of  this  opin- 
ion, he  adds,  that  a  neighbour  of  his  made  a  compar- 
ative experiment  with  the  Devon  and  Hereford  cows  ; 
and,  though  fond  of  the  former  for  their  neatness,  he 
gave  them  up,  because  "  they  would  not  nearly  live 
on  the  same  food  which  supplied  animals  stouter  and 
mo'e  compact,  of  the  same  weight."  To  the  question, 
"What  is  the  best  shape  for   feeding  well   [fattening] 
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than  that  on  which  it  had  before  been  pursued,  in  anyJEnglish  Mood,  when  I  saw  them  feeding  together  in 
part  of  the  Island.  "His  Lordship  having  no  confni-lthe  same  pasture,  I  should  think  the  former  would 
d  view  to  direct  him,  nor  any  narrow   prejudice   to  weigh    but  about  two  thirds  as  much  as  the   latter; 


'.varp  his  intentions,  has  blunted  provincial  jealousies 
by  indiscriminately  selecting  from  the  three  kintlreJ 
breeds,  of  Sussex,  Herefordshire  and  Devon,  indlvidu- 

Is  of  the  first  quality — and  bveedi\ig  from  these  as 
from  one  and  the  same  stock,  keeping  steadily  in 
view  the  three  essential  qualifications  of  cattle, 
namely,  Wurkhig,  the  Dairy,  and  Grazini;."  Mr 
M.irshall  predicts  a  lasting  benefit  from  this  plan  — 
"there  being  no  other  established  breed  in  the  Island 
equal  to  those  under  notice,  for  the  three  essential 
purposes  of  cattle." — If  I  rightly  recollect,  some  of 
the  gentlemen  at  Mr.  Coke's  sheep  shearing  at  Hoik 
ham,  (.as  published  in  the  American  Farmer)  express- 
ed opinions  concerning  the  long-horned  breed  of  cat- 
tle, similar  to  Mr.  Marsliall's — and  in  favour    of  the 

Herefordshire  breed,  as  a  belter  stock  on  which  to 
raise  improvements. 

The  Teeswater    breed   may,   perhaps,    have    been 


ith  little  food.'"  Mr.  Knight  answers--"The  more,  much  improved,  since  Marshall  wrote  :  for  Sir  John 
deep  and  capacious  the  chest,  and  the  shorter  and  Sinclair,  in  some  of  his  works,  written  within  six  or 
lower  any  animal  is,  relative  to  its  weight,  the  better  eight  years  past,  mentioned  a  bull  of  the  short  horned 
adapted  it  will  be  to  live  and  fatten  upon  little  food  ;  breed,  which  had  been  sold  for  a  thousand  pounds  ; 
the  more  labour  it   will  also   go  through  ;  and  I  have  [g4444.]    and    a   heifisr   for    a    thousand    guineas  ; 


always  found  the  most  short  legged  o.-ien  to  be  the 
best  labourers.  Mr.  Marshall  also  observes,  in  his 
itur.il  Economy  of  Gloucestershire,  tliat  the  best  La- 
bouring ox  he  ever  saw,  had  the  shortest  legs."  Mr. 
Knight  objects  to  the  Devon  breed,  because  too  long 
and  too  high. 


[§5106.]  and  that  one  hundred  guineas  [§466  2. 
were  often  given  for  a  calf  a  month  old,  of  the  im 
proved  Teeswater  breed  of  short  horns.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Fashion,  swayed  by  real  or  fan- 
cied beauty  of  form,— infinitely  more  than  increased 
utility,  raised  any   of  the  breed    to    these    enormous 


Mr.  Marshall   made    his  agricultural  surveys,   of  prices.     Time  was  when  a  Dutchman  would  give  two 
the    greater  part  of  England,  from   the   year   IfSO  to  thousand  dollars  for  a  tulip  root.      In  the  admirable 


!789;  and  in  th.at  period  had  seen  and  minutely  at' 
tended  to  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  districts 
he  had  visited— and  gives  the  preference  to  the  Here 
ford  breed  in  the    following   words :   "The  Hereford 


journal  of  a  tour  and  residence  in  Great  Britain,  dur 
ing  the  years  1810  and  1811,  by  a  French  traveller 
(Mr.  Simond  of  New-Vork)  I  met  with  the  following 
remarks,   on    the   Cheshire    cows.       Observing   that 


hire   breed    of  cattle,    taking    it  for  all  in  all,  may,  cheese  midiing  is  a  principal  object  of  rural  economy 


williout  risque,  I  believe,  be  deemed  the  first  breed  of 
cattle  in  this  Island."  "In  general  appearance,  the 
Herefordshire  cattle  resemble  very  much  those  of 
Sussex,  except  in  their  superior  size  ;  and  still  more, 
nearly  the  present  breed  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering, 
[the  improved  shnrt-liorned  breed  of  Yorkshire  be- 
lore  noticed]  their  frame  is  altogether  athletic,  with 
the  limbs,  in  most  cases,  sufficiently  clean  for  the  pur- 
pose of  travelling.  The  form  of  many  of  them,  as 
beasts  of  draught,  is  nearly  complete.  Besides  their 
superiority,  as  beasts  of  draught,  and  their  being 
eligible  as  dairy  stock,  (being  in  this  respect  similar 
to  those  of  Gloucestershire)  the  females,  at  least,  fat 
kindly  at  an  early  age  ;  the  strongest  proof  of  their 
excellency  as  fatting  cattle.  I  have  seen  three  years 
old  heifers  of  this  breed— to  use  a  familiar  phrase, 
"as  fat  as  mud  ;"  much  fatter  than  heifers  of  that 
age,  I  have  seen,  of  any  other  breed — the  spayed 
heif.Ts  of  Norfolk  excepted."  "How  unfortunate 
then  (he  exclaims]  has  been  the  choice  of  the  spirit 
ed  breeders  [Bikevvell  and  others]  of  the  Midland 
counties  !  With  a  small  share  of  the  attention  and 
expense  that  have  been  bestowed  on  the  long-horned 
breed,  some  other  breeds,  he  thinks,  might  have  been 
rendered  equally,  or  still  more  profitable,  as  milking 
and  grazing  stock— and  at  the  sume  time,  have  been 
fit  for  the  purpose  of  draught  ;  a  use  for  which,  not 
the  horns  only,  but  their  general  frame  unfiis  them. 
The  breed  of  long-horned  cattle,  naturally,  he  says,  is 
perhaps  the  worst  the  country  ever  knew.  He  adds, 
'•The  long-horned  cattle,  in  a  state  of  neglect,  might, 
in  figurative  language,  be  called  creatures  without 
carcase;  all  horns  and  hide.  With  every  assistance 
which  genius  .and  spirit  can  give  them,  they  are  bare- 
ly, if  at  all,  superior,  even  as  grazing  [fatting]  stock, 
to  other  breeds  which  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
comparative  neglect." 

Sir  John  Sinclair  informs  us,  that  a  good  Hereford- 
shire bull  sells  for  .£60  or  £7^).  One  4  or  5  years  old 
for  4A0.  A  calf  for  £W  to  ^20.  And  that  Mr. 
Knight  refused  30  guineas,  for  a  perfectly  good  calf 
seven  weeks  old. 

In  1797,  Mr.  Marshall  closed  his  agricultural  sur- 
veys, with  the  Southern  Counties  of  England.  He 
mentions  a  patriotic  work  carrying  on  by  Lord  Egre- 
mbnt,  with  unequalled  iTeali  and  on  a  broader  basis 


in  Cheshire,  he  says  "  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion,  among  the  farmers  of  that  coun 
ty,  respecting  the  best  breed  of  milch  cows,  and  the 
most  promising  make  and  coloiu'.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  rather  appears,  that  the  least  handsome  are  the  best 
a  lesson  of  morality  is  thus  furnished  by  the  cow 
table."  Beauty  of  form,  however,  in  a  cow,  is  not 
incompatible  with  her  being  a  good  milker  ;  al- 
though, as  in  a  higher  order  of  beings,  it  often  gains 
admirers,  to  the  neglect  of  intrinsic  worth. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
opinion,— That  of  neit  cattle  to  be  imported  from 
England,  the  most  improved  Herefordshire  breed  is 
entitled  to  the  preference — unless  the  stock  patroniz- 
ed by  Lord  Egremont  in  Sussex,  to  be  raised  from  an 
union  oftlie  Herefordshire,  Oevon  and  Susse.x  breeds, 
should  answer  to  .Mr.  Marshall's  high  expectations, 
and  can  be  procured. 

I  have  gone  so  much  into  detail  on  the  principles 
which  have  guided  the  most  celebrated  English 
Breeders,  and  in  describing  the  products  of  their 
ingenuity  and  attention, — not  merely  to  contribute  to 
the  instructions  which  it  may  be  proper  to  give  to  the 


,gent  who  may  be  sent  to  England  to  procure  cat- 
tle ;  but  also  because  these  details  may  he  useful  in 
guiding  the  choice  of  individuals  oi  n»v  native  breed; 
on  which  to  build  improvements.  And  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  such  selections  might  bo  made,  by  judicious 
agents  who  siiould  traverse  those  of  our  states  in 
which  cattle  form  a  principle  object  of  husbandry, 
n  reference  to  labour,  the  dairy,  and  beef,  as  would 
•endcr  of  less  consequence,  importations  from  Europe. 
I  have  not  met  with  an  account  of  any  English  cow 
surpassing  in  valuable  product  that  of  Caleb  Oaks, 
in  my  neighbourhood,  for  which  the  fir«t  premium 
was  awarded  to  him  at  the  Cattle  Show,  at  Brighton, 
in  1816.  In  that  year  she  calved  the  Sth  of  .^pril 
[£</j/or's  J^ote :  see  nest  article]  On  the  8th  of 
May  the  calf  was  killed,  being  remarkably  fine  and 
fat  veal  ;  and  by  the  20th  of  December  following 
(32  weeks)  her  milk  (after  deducting  abo  t  on 
quart  daily  for  the  use  of  the  family)  yielded  467 
pounds  of  butter ;  and  17  lbs.  while  she  suckled  her 
calf.  Yet  she  was  considered,  by  some  who  viewed 
her,   as   below    the  middle  size.     Comparing  her,  in 


while  the  Oaks  cow  gave  twice  as  much  butter 
weekly  ;  that  is  32  pounds  in  two  weeks ;  the  cow 
English  blood  only  16  pounds  ;  both  put,  during 
the  two  weeks,  upon  precisely  the  same  food,  by  way 
of  experiment.  .Mr.  Oaks  gave  his  cow  a  bushel  of 
Indian  corn  meal  weekly,  stirred  morning  and  even- 
ing into  her  own  skimmed  milk.  -Mr.  Cramp,  in  the 
summer  season,  fed  his  cow  with  clover,  lucern,  rye, 
grass,  and  carrots,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  at 
noon  time  wlvh  four  gallons  of  brewers'  grains,  and 
two  of  bran  mixed  together ;  always  observing  to  give 
her  no  more  food  than  she  ate  up  clean.  In  the  win- 
ter  season  he  fed  her  with  hay,  grains  and  bran  mixed 
as  before  ;  feeding  her  five  or  six  times  a  day  ;  giving 
her  food  when  milking.  Mr.  Cramp's  great  quantity 
of  butter,  annually  was  the  product  of  the  whole 
year  ;  Mr.  Oaks'  of  only  eight  months  and  a  half — 
Mr.  Oaks'  cow  probably  appeared  the  smaller  to 
spectators,  because  of  her  low  stature,  her  legs  being 
short. 

Marshall  says,  that  in  Glouscestershire  "  the^oi'n? 
of  a  milch  cow  principally  attended  to,  and  which 
no  doubt  is  the  main  object  of  attention — is  a  large 
thin-skinned  bag." — A  few  years  ago  I  asked  an  old 
observing  neighbour,  what  marks  determined  his 
choice  of  a  milch  cow  .'  "  I  look,  (said  he)  to  the 
bag  ;  if  that  be  large,  and  the  teats  far  apart,  I  am 
satisfied." — The  Oaks'  cow  has  a  large  bag,  and  her 
teats  are  far  apart — the  natural  result  of  a  large 
bag, — particularly  when  extending  forward,  like 
hers,   far   under  the  belly. 

I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  the  Scotch  Gallow.ay 
cattle  without  horns,  which  are  mentioned  as  an  ex- 
cellent breed.  "  They  lay  their  fat  upon  the  most 
valuable  parts,  and  their  beef  is  well  marbled  or  mix- 
ed with  fat."  They  are  said  to  be  *'  very  good  milk- 
ers, in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  their  milk  of  a 
rich  quality ;  yielding  much  more  butter  from  a 
given  quantity  of  milk  than  the  short  horned.  And 
it  is  also  said  that  the  oxen  and  spayed  heifers  an- 
swer very  well  for  the  draught." 

Marsliall's  description  of  this  breed  is  as  oUows  : 
"The  Galloway  cattle  are  large,  thick,  short-legged, 
mostly  hornless,  and  of  a  black  or  brindled  colour  : 
the  flesh  well  grained  ;  and  the  form  altogether 
beautiful  ;  chine  full — back  broad  and  level — quarter 
long  and  full  to  the  nache — round  barrel— deep  girth 
— and  the  bone,  head  and  chap,  in  general  fine."  — 
Among  the  numerous  herds  of  these  cattle,  driven 
annually  into  England  to  be  fattened,  are  some 
mongrels,  the  produce  of  crosses  with  some  FinglisU 
breeds  ;  effected,  it  is  said,  by  the  land  proprietors  — 
"  but  (says  Marshall)  the  fact  appears  to  be,  th."it 
they  have  already  one  of  the  first  breeds  of  cattle  in 
the  world  upon  their  estates  ;  and  it  behoves  them 
to  hand  it  doWn  to  posterity  as  pure  as  they  received 
it.  In  this  age  of  improvement,  it  might  be  latida- 
l)le  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost  ;  not,  however,  by 
foreign  admixtures  ;  but  by  giving  the  most  beauti- 
liil  ffmales  to  the  most  beautiful  males  of  their  own 
breed.  They  appear  to  me  to  have  much  to  lose, 
but  nothing  to  gain,  from  crossing." — This  last  re- 
mark of  Marshall,  inclines  me  still  further  to  think  it 
advisable  to  .search  for  the  best  of  our  own  breeds,  and 
from  them  to  raise  improved  stocks  :  not  to  the  exclu« 
sion  of  European  cattle  :  though  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing the  large  breeds  (which  seem  to  be  the  general 
object  of  importers)  the  most  eligible  ;  except  for 
those  parts  our  country  that  can  furnish  rich  grazing 
lands.  For  the  rest,  cattle  of  moderate  sizes  would 
unquestionobly  be  the  most  profitable. 

The  quantity  of  milk  given  by  a  cow,  of  any  breed, 
should  not  by  any  means,  be  a  guide  in  the  selection, 
unless  in  union  with  its  quality.  Nine  quarts  of 
Mr  Cramp's  Sussex  cow's  milk  produced  one  pound 
of  butter  :  whereas  the  best  of  the  Lincolnshire  breed 
(as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Young  in  his  East  of  Engl.and) 
giving  six  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  yielded  only  7  or  8 
pounds  of  butter  a  week  ;  or  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
for  21  to  ?4  quarts   of  milk.     The   Oaks    cow  is  eK- 


tUc  succeeding  year,  with  a  large  fine  looking  cow  of  extraordinary,  not  for  the  quantity,  but  the  quaUttj  of 
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her  milk.  Mr.  Quincy,  to  whom  she  now  belongs,  in- 
forms me,  that  he  has  often  known  one  pound  oi  but- 
ter to  be  made  from  five  quarts  of  her  milk. 

As  to  sheep,  1  cannot  think  it   necessary   now  to 
import  any.     Wc   have  merinos   in  abundance  ;  and 


farm  for  ii^ri cultural  experiments.  And  to  ensure 
success,  practical  farmers  of  distinguislied  intelli- 
gence and  fidelity  must  be  allowed,  in  addition  to  rea- 
sonable compensations  for  the  exclusive  application 
of  their  time  and  faculties  to  the  business,   a  certain 


some   of   BakewcU's    breed.     From   these   .ind   the  I  portion  of  the  prolits  on  the  sales  of  the  increased 


finest  of  our  native  stocks,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ju 
dicious  breeders  might  produce  r.ices  adequate  to  all 
our  wants  and  wishes. 

I  entertain  the  same  opinion  concernin;;^  swine. — It 
appears  by  the  pr.ictice  of  the  disting'uislted  En.^lish 
breeders,  that  by  judicious  crosses  of  the  best    indi- 
viduals, of  same  families,  the  forms  and  characters  of  |  quiries  and  pursuits  ;    and  who   manifest    tliat  spirit 
all  domestic  animals  may  be  so  changed  as  to  furnish  ;  for  improvements  which  now  appears  to   be  pervad- 
all   the  desirable   qualities  which,    in    the  nature  of ;  ing  all  the  Old  States,  where  Old    Grounds    demand 
thing.s,    are   attainable.— The    great    desideratum  is,   superior  skill  and  management  for  their  renovation 
adequate  encouragement,   by    high  prices  for  highly    have  already  given  to  your  paper  deserved  reputation  • 


stocks  and  of  the  time  of  the  males  not  sold. 

The  numerous  communications  to  the  ■'  Amcriciin 
Farmer,"  especially  from  agriculturists  who  farm  on 
a  large  scale  ;  whose  sole,  or  at  least  whose  principu! 
occupation  consists  in  the  management  of  their  own 
lands  ;    and    from  others  addicted  to  agricultural  ■- 


improved  animals— or  establishments  (like  the  one 
proposed  which  has  given  rise  to  these  observations) 
in  many  of  the  states,  under  the  conduct  of  judicious, 
industrious  and  failhlul  men,  who  should  be  autho- 
rized to  dispose  of  the  improved  animals,  at  increased 
prices  indeed,  but  such  as  would  not  deter  substan- 
tial farmers  from  purchasing  them.       Farmers  so   es- 


tablifhed  for   breeding 


might  also  be   made  patern'iOHS  S.  SurNSER,   Esa. 

^=^S5S5?:s= 


and  I  persuade  myself  th.al  Irom  the  same  sources 
and  your  own  persevering  diligence  and  ability,  it  will 
be  rendered  ofgreatand  increasing  utility  to  practical 
husbandmen, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  reg.ard, 

vour  obedient  servant, 

TIMOTHY  PICKERIXG. 


SAhrKD  HERRING.S  GOOD  MANUittT 
Foil  CORN. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  OHSEuvE  in  the  Fai-mor  of  the  lOUi, 
:in  experiment  made  on  S,iU,  .is  a  ui:;nure  foi* 
curn  ;  and,  as  the  result  is  contrary  to  an  ex- 
jieriment  whicli  I  made,  I  send  you  an  account 
thereof. 

I  made  this  spring  20  holes,  one  foot  dctip, 
and  a  foot  square.  Into  the  4  first  holes  I  put 
three  inches  of  the  dirt  that  camj  out  of  the 
holes — and  then  4  rotten  salt  herria^js  of  the 
year  before  ;  thus  : 


THE  DAJ^rVERS  PRIZE  COW. 


{From  the  Mass.  Agricidturai  Repository  and  Journal] 

LETTER    RESPECTING    THE    DANVERS  PRIZE 

COW— BV  E.  HERSY  DERBY,  ESQ 

Salem,  December  25,  1816. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  roBWAnD  you,  agreeably  to  the  request  of  the 
Trustees,  the  information  I  have  obtained  respecting 
Mr.  Caleb  Oakcs'  Prize  Cow. 

The  Cow  is  of  a  dark  Red,  and  rather  under  size. 
She  was  first  purchased  out  of  a  drove-  Mr.  Oakcs 
bought  her,  in  April,  1813,  of  his  brother-in-law,  at 
which  time  she  was  5  yi-ars  old.  He  made  from  her,  the 
first  year,  without  any  extra  feeding,  180  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. In  1814,  he  gave  her  about  10  or  12  bushels  of 
meal,  and  made  3U0  lbs.  of  butter  In  ISlo,  he  al- 
lowed her  30  or  35  bushels  of  meal,  and  the  quantity 
of  butter  made  was  over  400  lbs. 

Last  spring  I  called  on  Mr.  Oakes,  and  requested 
him  to  keep  a  particular  account  this  year  of  the 
product,  in  milk  and  butter,  which  he  has  been  so 
obliging  as  to  furnish  me.  She  calved  the  5th  of 
April.  The  calf  was  killed  the  8th  of  May;  being 
remarkably  fine  and  fat  veal.  Through  the  season 
she  has  had  good  pasturage,  and  has  been  allowed 
one  bushel  of  meal  per  week,  and  all  Iter  skim  milk. 
Some  time  in  June  or  July,  Mr.  Oakes  weighed  the 


milk — at  which  time  she  gave,  at  night,  10  quarts, 
weight  26i  lbs.— T  do.  in  the  morning,  weight  18  lbs. 
making  44j  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 

Statement  of  Hie  Butter  made  this  season. 


Before  the  calf     '    July  17     16 
was  killed,     17  lbs.  24—16 

May  15— 24j 
22—16 
'       28-17i 
June  5—19 
12— 18j 
19—17 


26—18 

July  3-18 

10—17 


31  15 
Aug.  7—15 
14—15 
21—16 
28-15 
Sept.  4-15 
U-16 
18—12 
25-15 


October  2—164 
15—15 
21—16 
29-16 
7—16 
18  -18 
23—10 
30-13 
10—14 
20-10 


Nov. 


Dec. 


ToTAi,        lbs.  484i 

Since  Mr.  Oakes  has  had  the  cow,  she  has  suckled 
four  calves,  over  four  weeks  each,  and  furnished  about 
one  quart  of  milk  per  day,  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
I  purahaaed  of  Mr  Oakes  some  of  this  year's  butter, 
1  think  I  never  saw  finer. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  HERSY  DERBY. 
JVo<e.— December  28tb,  1816 ;  eight  quarts  of  milk 
per  day. 


Afterwards,  and  alternately,  3  inches  more 
earth,  and  4  more  herrings,  until  12  herrings 
were  put  in  each  of  these  holes  ;  in  the  next  4. 
hules  I  put  only  8  herrings  in  like  manner  ;  in 
other  4  holes  only  4  herrings — and  on  the  next 
4  holes,  after  returning  the  eartli,  I  fixed  4  her- 
rings on  the  surface  :  in  the  remaining  4  holes 
I  only  returned  the  earth,  and  then  planted 
them  all  with  corn.  The  next  day  I  made  4 
additional  holes  ;  manured  them,  and  planted 
them  with  corn  :  when  the  plants  were  6  inches 
high  I  drew  the  worst  out,  so  as  to  leave  3  of 
the  best  stalks  in  each  hill.  The  result  now 
is — the  corn  on  the  hill  containing  12,  8,  and  4- 
herrings,  and  also  on  the  manured  hills,  is  very- 
fine — that  on  those  upon  which  the  herrings 
were  fixed,  as  well  as  upon  those  not  manured, 
is  but  tolerable  ;  and,  compare  with  the  other, 
in  about  the  proportion  of  five  to  three.  I  was 
agreeably  and  much  disappointed,  as  I  was 
confident  that  the  corn  on  the  hills,  which 
contained  12  and  8  herrings,  would  have  been 
killed  with  the  salt. 

Your's  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  THRELKELD. 

FOR  THE  AMEKICAN  FARMER. 

Agricultural  0\\euvistvy . 

August  7,  1821. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  noticing  a 
ffw  expressions  and  opinions  relating  to  Agri' 
cultural  Chemistry,  contained  in  your  paper, 
from  which  false  inferences  might  be  dra-.vn, 
and  error  the  more  readdy  propagated,  from  the 
well  deserved  high  characters  of  the  several 
vvriters. 

Judge  Peters,  in  his  excellent  "Notices  for  a 
y^iung  far.oer,"  (Am.  Far.  vol.  1.  p.  6ti)  when 
speaking  of  the  sorrel,  says — "Lime  is  the  only 
remedy  :  and  you  will  see  in  Lord  Dundon  ilU's 
Connexion,  &c.  the  good  effect  of  lime,  wliieh 
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destroys  the  snrrel,and  proluces   the  S';m'/iiit  .xoting    vegetation,  is  to  be  found,  in  its  tcnderi 

ccid,  ln<xhiif  friendl.'j  to  iriwlesfime  and  projita- 

Me  I'p-^Ptation.     This  is  inconect,  botli  as  to  the 

action  of  lime,  and   in  ascribiti!;;  s>ucii  oplnioiis 

to  Dundona'id.     Litr.c  c«n  produce  no  acid,  Lui 

destroys   all — and  if 

acid  was  present,  the 


cij  to  hpcome  phnsphoric.  'I'iif  truth  of  thii» 
proposition  fuiriy  rests  on  the  result  of  thret 
enquiries. — Does  gypsum  become  pho'sphu- 
ric  r  Does  phosphorus  exist  in  vegetables  ?  Do 
the  sorrelinc  or  oxalic  phosphates  pron;ote  vejetation  r — Let  each  uf 
w  compound    producei'  these  questions  be  answered   in  the  affirmative. 


by  the  application  of  lime,  would  bo  the  exalaftl^ml  admit  as  correct  all  tiie  authorities  quoted 


of  lime,  to  whic!)  I  s^ippose  Judge  Fotcrs  meant 
to  attribute  fertiliy.ing  (jualitics.  I  have  but  lit- 
tle doubt  of  the  coi  redness  uf  this  last  opinion, 
but  it  is  not  sustained  by  the  authority  of  Dun- 
donald,  who  supposfs  the  insolubility  of  exalatc 
of  lime  to  render  it  incapable  of  aiding  vege- 
tation. 

The  "Treatise   on  Agriculture,"  ascribed  to 
Gen.  Armstrong,  gives  a  metliod  of  analysing 
soils,  which  it  states,  was  recommended   by  the 
French  clieniists,  for  the  use  of  the  farmers  oi 
that  country.  (Am.   Far.  vol.  1,  page    171.) — 
Tiiis  method  is  so  stated,  that  if  it  is  not   both 
defective  and  erroaeous,  it  is  at  lea-it  unintel- 
lible  to  me,  and  probably  to  most  of  the  farmers, 
for  whose   instruction  it  was  intended.     After 
separating  the  fuijlii  divided  matter  from    the 
sand,  and  ascertaining  their  respective   propor- 
tions, ihe  former  is  directed    to  be  '^calcined/' 
and  "the  quantity  lost,  will  show  the  propor- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable   mould    contained 
in  the    soil."     If   the    word  "calcined"    here 
means  using  a  degree  of  heat,  as  great  as  that 
to    which  the   term    is  frequently  applied,  the 
process  would  decompose  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  the  loss  would  include  its  acid  constituent, 
with  that  of  the  combustible  matters.     To  this 
calcined  earth,  and  to  the  sand  previously  ob- 
tained, we  are  directed  to  "apply,  separately, 
sulphuric  acid,  and   tvhat  they  respectively  lose 
in  weight,  is  the  portion  of  calcarious,  and  alu- 
minous earths  contained  in  them.     These   last 
may  be  separated  from   the   mass  by  soap  lye, 
which  dissolves  them."     Sulphuric  acid,  so  far 
from  removing  calcarious  earth,  converts  it  into 
gypsum,  and  rather  more  than    fifty   per    cent 
would  be  added  to  its  former  weight  ;  and  the 
greater  the  quantity   actually  contained  in  the 
soil,  the  less  would  appear  in  the  result.  What 
increases  tbe  confusion,  is  the  direction  to  sepa- 
rate the    calcarious    and   aluminous  earths,  by 
dissolving  (boih  of)    them   in    soap  lye.     It  is 
usual  to  separate  two    substances,   by    add 
some  liquid  which  will  dissolve  one  and  nut  the 
other — but  separation  cannot  be  produced  by 
subjecting  both  to  the  same  action.     1    would 
gladly  be  informed  what  tlie  test  'soap  lye'  i*, 
which  is  mentioned  here,  and  in   Davy's  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  without  explanation.     If  it. 
is  the  lye  uf   wood   ashes,  tlie    same  chemical 
properties,  freed    from   impurities,    would    be 
found  in   a   solution  of   carbonate   of    potash, 
which  will  not  dissolve  calcarious  earth,  either 
before  or  after  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Dr.  Muse,  in  his  paper  '-On  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  Plaster  of    Paris,"  (Am.  Far.  vol.  1, 
page  338,)  has  presented  ideas   which  have  a 
greater  value  than  that  of  merely   being  new  ; 
and  the  objections  which   he   urges  to  all   the 
elder  theories,  are  fully  sufficient  to  put  them  at 
jtesi.     But  1  think  he  has  failed   to   turnish   a 
more  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficult  ques- 
tion.    His   theory   is,  that  "The  chief,  if  not 
the  jyhole  eanse  of  the  efficacy  of  gypsum  in  gro- 


ncludmgeven  the  unfounded  assertion  of  Dun- 
lonald,  that  [all]  "the  insoluble  part  of  vegeta- 
ble ashes  is  phosphate  of  lime" — and  still  tlit 
theory  will  fall,  by  proving  too  much.  If  tlu 
value  of  gypsum  consists  in  gradually  changing 
to  a  phospiiate,  then  the  phosphate  of  lime  itseli 
applied  in  as  small  a  quantity,  would  act  as- 
poweifully,  and  with  more  quickness  ;  and  i 
Ibllovvs,  that  about  three  bushels  of  pouuded 
bones,  or  four  of  drawn  ashes,  would  produce 
as  much  benefit  as  two  bushels  of  gypsum.  As 
valuable  a  manure  as  phosphate  of  lime  certainly 
is,  I  presume  that  no  such  effects  as  these  are 
attributed  to  it.  According  to  this  theory,  all 
these  manures  ought  to  be  equally  i-,lficacious, 
or  equally  useless,  on  the  same  soils — yet  in 
England,  where  bones  are  used  most  extensive- 
ly, gypsum  has  not  been  found  profitable;  and 
in  New-York,  ashes  are  not  worth  using,  where 
iypsum  acts  well,  ami  are  carried  ITO  miles  to 
manure  lands  on  which  gypsum  will  produce  no 
benefit.  Again — all  vegetables,  and  of  course 
all  soils  are  said  to  contain  phosphate  of  lime; 
and  whenever  its  presence  can  be  detected  by 
analysis,  the  quantity  cannot  be  so  small  per 
acre,  as  a  sufficient  dressing  of  gypsum.  As 
the  action  of  the  latter  is  not  increased  by  ap- 
plying more  than  three  or  four  bushels  per  acre, 
it  follows,  that  it  never  could  act  at  all,  if  a 
greater  quantity  of  another  substance  having 
the  same  powers,  was  always  present.  The 
phosphate  of  lime  is  known  to  differ  from  gyp- 
sura  in  this  respect:  it  is  most  abundant  in 
manured  land,  and  yet  Professor  Davy,  (as  stat- 
ed by  Dr.  Muse,)  states  that  bones  are  found  to 
be  very  beneficial,  on  the  highly  improved  lands 
near  London. 

From  the  address  of  Robert  Smith,  esq.  to 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  (Am.  Far 
vol.  2,  page  228)  it  would  appear  that  calcarious 
earth  forms  a  proportion  of  much  the  greater 
part  of  our  soils.  In  all  clayed,  sandy,  and 
gravelly  loam,  it  is  specified  as  an  ingredient, 
nor  is  it  slated  to  be  absent  in  any.  'I'o  most 
persons  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Europeao 
descriptions  of  sods,  llie  correctness  of  Mr. 
^smith's  opinion  will  appear  so  certain,  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  inquiry.  But  I  have 
strong  reasons  for  being  doubtlul,  unless  it  is 
sustained  by  carbonate  ot  lime,  having  beeo 
found  thus  generally  present,  by  the  actual  ana- 
lysis of  soils.  If  this  IS  the  case,  Mr.  Smith 
would  render  a  service  to  the  public,  and  add 
much  to  the  force  ot  his  reasoning,  on  calcarious 
manures,  by  turnishing  an  account  ot  the  com- 
positions of  such  soils,  as  he  may  have  ascertain- 
ed. Your  correspondents  frequently,  in  general 
terms,  have  treated  of  the  constitution  of  sons, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  improvement  suit<*(J 
to  each  ;  yet  your  three  volumes  do  not  prese»ji 
a  single  analysis  of  soil,  nor  ooes  it  appear  that 
the  least  attention  in  this  country  has  ever  been 
paid  to  this  very  important  subject. 

N.  F. 


THE  KIGHT  TI.V1E  TO  FELL  Tl.VIBEK. 

WisaiscTojr,  Aug.  lOtb,  1321. 
SIR— The  hasty  obssi'vations  thrown  together  the 
fvoning  het'ore  my  departure  for  Norfolk,  do  not,  I 
fear,  contain  all  the  inibrmation  desired,  with  regard 
to  the  "  proper  season  for  felling  timber,  with  a  view 
lu  its  durability  ;"  indeed  the  subject  is  a  t'ruilfol 
and  requires  more  investigation  than  circum- 
stances will  allow  me  to  give  it. 

It  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  interest  to  mankind, 
und  deserves  the  attention  of  the  farmer  as  much  as 
Miy  other  that  comeS  under  his  observation.  Ex- 
iiausted  fields  may  be  m.ide  fertile— degenerated  stock 
may,  in  a  few  years,  be  restored  to  their  former  ex- 
cellence i  but  it  requires  ages  to  repair  ravages  of  a 
tijw  weeks  on  our  forests,  and  we  have  hitherto  uHa- 
vailingly  regretted  the  rapid  decay  of  fences  wbicti 
confine  our  stock  to  the  pastures,  and  protect  that 
produce  to  which  we  owe  our  subsistence.  The  in- 
stant the  tree  is  ti;lled  decay  commences,  and  the  lapse 
of  a  few  short  years  requires  that  other  trees  should 
be  destroyed  to  perform  llie  offices  to  which  the  first 
were  devoted.  To  subserve  the  purposes  of  man 
for  the  brief  space  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  we  thus  go 
on  from  d,iy  to  d.'iy,  destroying  the  work,  which  re* 
quired  nature  centuries  to  perform. 

The  rapidity  with  which  we  now  convert  majestic 
forests  into  dreary  wastes,  the  approach  we  daily  make 
toward  that  condition  of  Europe,  wliicli  makes  econo- 
my in  the  use  of  wood,  so  necessary  merits  the  con- 
sideration ol  all  classes  of  men.  If  it  is  of  importance 
to  construct  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  ships, 
houses,  maciimery,  fences,  and  farming  utensils,  sore- 
ly the  preservation  of  them  is  cf  equal  importance, 
nd  it  is  worth  inquiring  at  the  outset,  whether  in 
consequence  of  the  period  of  culling  the  timber,  of 
hich  they  are  made,  the  term  of  their  duration  will 
be  either  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  ;  whether 
we  shall  have  to  renew  these  things  three  or  four 
limes  during  our  lives,  or  hand  them  down  in  sound, 
condition  to  our  grand  children. 

The  impairing  of  our  forests  is  a  national,  the  re- 
newal of  the  articles  an  individual  loss— we  must  look 
upon  them  as  an  indlspensible  means  of  national  pro- 
tection, and  an  important  source  of  national  wealth. 
Every  waste  of  these  precious  materials  is  a  volunta- 
ry destruction  of  an  important  source  of  future  riches. 
.\  young  and  thriving  tree  is  said  to  increase  fifteea 
per  cent  per  annum — to  increase,  too,  without  expense 
or  cultivation  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  what  can  we  find 
more  proKlable  than  a  forest  ?  We  generally  consider 
6  per  cent,  a  fair  return  for  our  money,  and  what 
farmer  does  not  feel  himself  fully  compensated  by  an 
interest  of  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  on  his  capital 
employed  in  farming  purposes  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  farmers  cannot  usually  afford  to  pay  legal  inter- 
est on  money  borrowed. 

A  forest  is  the  best  inheritance  a  father  can  leave 
to  his  children  ;  for,  while  all  other  property  is  di- 
minishing in  value,  its  value  increases,  by  its  natural 
growth,  and  by  the  materials  which  it  furnishes,  be- 
coming daily  more  and  more  scarce,  and  of  course 
commanding  a  higher  price.  A  small  tree  which  we 
cut  down  to  make  a  single  post  for  a  fence,  worth  15 
20  cents,  would  in  a  few  years  form  one  of  the  larg- 
est timbers  of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  and  be  worth,  de- 
liv«red  at  our  Navy  Yards,  upwards  of  a  dollar  per 
cubic  foot.  A  live  oak  arrives  at  maturity  in  about 
half  a  century.  These  important  facts  and  considera- 
tions merit,  as  they  have  received  the  investigation 
of  men  of  science.  Chymislry  and  botany,  may  be  bolU 
brought  in  aid,  but  to  a  knowledge  of  these,  as  I  be 
fore  observed,  I  have  no  pretensions,  1  rely  upon 
tacts  universally  known  and  admitted,  and  such  as 
are  familiar  to  men  in  every  situation  in  life.  .\Ik. 
sirucc  researches  I  do  not  aim  at,  well  knowing  that 
I  have  neither  the  talents  nor  the  lime  to  make  them. 
In  my  former  communication  I  gave  my  opinion  as 
to  the  period  best  suited  for  cutting  timber,  with  a 
few  remarks  as  to  its  preservation,  when  applied  to 
farming  purposes  I  now  take  the  liberty  to  »end 
you  in  corroboration  of  my  views,  a  translaci.  n  from 
a  French  Nautical  Work,  written  by  Lescaliier-  loo 
not  know  whether  ii  Has  Dcfore  been  translutcd  into 
our  language,  but  the  subject  of  which  be  treats,  is  as 
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interesting  to  the  farmer  as  to  tlie  shipwright  ;  and  I 
beli«ve  ih^t  it  will  be  perused  with  attention  by  most 
of  your  readers.  In  France,  the  subject  has  atiracted 
more  attention  than  in  any  other  country  ;  although, 
every  government  in  Europe  lias  enacted  laws  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  forests.  Uut 
France,  dependent  as  she  was  on  her  own  resources, 
for  the  limber  necessary  to  construct  the  Navy,  winch 
was  destined  to  combat  that  of  Enijland,  was  driven 
to  the  necessity  to  husband  them  by  -every  means 
within  her  power,  so  lonij  as  her  advers-ary  command- 
ed the  ocean,  and  lud  the  forests  of  the  world  at 
command.  France,  by  her  system,  has  preserved  the 
forests,  and  still  continues  to  obtain  her  supplies  from 
them,  while  for  aijes  past,  in  England  a  venerable  oak, 
most  probably  from  its  rarity,  has  been  cekbiated  for 
afl'ordinsf  protection  to  a  king,  or  has  furnished  tradi- 
tionary lore  ibr  fairy  tales— Hermes  Oak  is  immor- 
talizid  by  Shakespeare  ;  and  Windsor  Forest,  of  the 
size  of  a  Pennsylvania  farm,  is  the  pnde  of  England, 
and  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in 
the  language. 

Between  1636  and  1GG6  Urflish  limber  became  so 
scarce  as  to  conipel  En.!^land  to  resort  to  foreign  sup- 
plies, and  it  was  in  166y  that  France  established  those 
ordinances  for  the  preservation  of  her  Forests,  which 
have  c..ntinurd  in  force  ever  since. 

"  They  require  that  all  timber  shall  be  cut  between 
tile  15th  of  September  and  tlie  loth  of  April  inclu- 
sively,  and  the  penalty  for  the  first  offence,  by  proprie- 
tors as  well  as  others,  in  violating  this  oulin&nce,  is 
a  fine  of  300  francs  and  confiscation  of  the  timber  ; 
for  the  second,  the  addition  of  six  months  imprison-; 
mcnt  ;  and  fi.r  the  third,  the  pumshmcnt  is  discre-l 
tionary  with  <he  king  ;  and  in  all  public  cases,  it  is  en- 
joined on  the  contractor  that  the  trees  shall  be  felled 
on  the  decrease  of  the  moon. 

My  desire  to  answer  your  inquiries  is  my  only  apo- 
logry  for  this  second  communication  j  and  my  vvish  to 
elicit  further  information,  is  niy  principal  motive  for 
making  it.  With  sentiments  of  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  D.  I'OllTER. 

OX  THE  rRESEUVATION  OF  TIMBER. 

By  "  LescalUcr." 

Timber  is  the  first  and  principal  material,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  navy  :  too  much  at- 
tention cannot  be  paid  to  whatever  will  improve  the 
management,  or  production  of  this  article,  and  above 
all  tend  to  its  preservation. 

The  preservation  of  timber  is  as  essential  as  its 
very  existence,  f"r  if  ships  cannot  be  preserved  lon- 
ger than  ten  years,  the  expense  of  continually  re- 
building, would  be  enormous,  and  nature  would  fi- 
nally cease  to  furnish  those  immense  plants,  which 
require  centuries  to  grow,  and  are  cut  down  in  one 
day. 

If  there  be  any  means  to  make  timber  last  douiiU- 
the  length  of  time  which  it  commonly  does,  it  ought 
to  be  employed,  though  it  were  an  expensive  one  ; 
for  in  that  case,  not  oidy  half  the  expense  of  build- 
ing, and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  repairing  ships, 
would  be  s;.ved,  but  the  forests  would  be  treated 
more  sparingly,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  more 
tsstritial  than  the  economizing  of  money. 

Long  ago,  endeavors  were  made  in  different  quarters, 
todiscover  the  most  proper  method  of  preserving  tim- 
ber i  it  appears,  however,  that  this  object  has  not 
yet  been  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner. — 
Timber,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  has  been 
put  into  fresh,  into  salt,  and  even  into  stagnant  wa- 
ter ;  it  has  been  interred  in  sand,  in  mud,  and  in 
spite  of  all  these  precautions  we  see  every  day,  to 
our  great  sorrow,  that  ships  are  rotten,  before  they 
have  bctn  of  hardly  any  service,  whilst  other  timbers 
last  sometimes  forty  years.  Some  persons  accuse  the 
fclitrs  of  the  trees  for  not  having  observed  the  proper 
time  of  the  moon,  others  laugh  at  the  pretended  m 
flutnce  of  this  planet  and  none  of  these  opinions  are 
universally  approved.  Kesearches  ran  onlj  be  made 
successful  by  following  nature,  from  which  we  too 
often  stray. 

Timbers,  cut  in  good  or  bad  season  preserve  a 
great  or  small  quantity  ol'  moisture,    boane  of  it  re- 


mains especially  in  the  interior  of  the  logs,  though 
the  outside  of  them  may  appear  peril ctly  dry,  and 
after  they  have  been  kept  for  some  time.  This  mois- 
ture, which  derives  its  origin  mostly  from  the  sap, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  acid,  of  a  fermenting  quality 

and    consequently    favorable    to  produce    the    rot 

It  is  this  moisture  which  must  be  attacked  and  driven 
from  the  heart  of  the  limber.  Dryness  alone  will 
render  it  solid  and  durable. 

\Ve  think  it  is  by  no  means  advantageous  to  th 
timber  to  lay  it  in  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving it.  Water  is  adissolvant  which  in  time  pene- 
trates and  rots  most  things.  Seawater,  though  pos- 
sessing- this  quality  in  a  less  degree  than  fresh  water, 
still  has  it  in  a  great  measure. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  British  do  not  im 
merse  the  timber  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  preser- 
ving it.  It  is  the  same  with  several  other  maritime 
nations,  who  use  a  great  quantity  of  timber  and  pos- 
sess considerable  knowledge  respecting  it.  We  do 
not  see  that  in  tlie  various  foreign  naval  es'ablish- 
nients,  it  has  been  thougiit  proper  to  resort  to  tliis 
means.  The  best  and  most  proper  way,  known  at 
the  present  day,  to  preserve  timber,  appears  to  be 
that  of  keeping  it  under  well  constructed  and  airy 
sheds  ill  a  vertical  position,  so  that  the  moisture, 
« liich  remains  in  the  interior  of  the  logs,  may  in  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  llie  fibres,  be  enabled  to  issue 
from  the  lower  end. 

We  perceive  that  wood  employed  on  land  for 
beams  in  houses,  and  other  objects,  kept  dry  and  un- 
der shelter,  will  preserve  itself  for  aj;es.  We  like- 
wise see  pieces  of  furniture  made  of  various  kinds  of 
woods  keep  still  longir,  because  they  are  dry  and  un- 
der shelter  ;  and  because  they  are  made  of  wood 
which  the  cabinet  makeis  instructed  by  experience, 
took  care  to  saw  into  tliin  pieces  to  let  them  dry  a 
long  time,  and  even  get  old,  before  they  made  use  of 
them. 

Why  should  not  our  »hips,  which  are  constructed 
of  the  same  materials,  last  equally  as  long,  or  at  least 
much  longer  than  ten  years  .' 

We  See  the  British  construct  the  frames  of  their 
vessels,  and  leave  them  in  that  state,  to  dry  a  long 
time  on  the  stocks,  under  the  shelter  of  great  awn- 
ings, before  tbey  finish  them  completely.  Moisture 
destroys  the  timber,  and  dryness  preserves  it-  If  a 
vessel  has  been  constructed  in  a  hurry,  witfi  green 
timber,  it  will  be  found  to  be  rotten  belore  it  has  ren- 
dered any  service  ;  whereas  if  constructed  with  pre- 
caution and  with  the  driest  and  oldest  timber,  it  will 
last  perhaps  twenty  years,  without  any  other  attention 
being  paid  to  it  than  that  of  the  ordinary  and  common 
kind. 

Timber,  not  only  rots  when  it  has  been  used  in  its 
green  state  or  exposed  to  humidity  ;  but  it  is  like, 
wise  injured  by  the  effect  of  insects  which  find  their 
Way  into  it. 

The  cause  of  the  destruction  of  timber  in  its  pri- 


The  timber  in  hot  climates  under  the   torrid  zone 
justly  bears  the  title  of  incorrnplible.  One  of  the  cau- 
ses which  renders  it  harder  and  more  durable.is  prob- 
bly  the  continual  heat  in  those  climates  which  dries 
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it  quicker  and  with  more  effect.  Without  going  out  o 
P^urope,  what  difference  do  we  not  perceive  iiitrecs  o 
the  same  kind.'  what  difference  between  the  Oak  of 
Provence,  and  that  of  Bourgogne,  — between  the  oak 
of  the  dry,  warm  and  mountainous  country  of  Oalabre 
and  that  which  grows  in  the  marshy  land  of  Tuscany 
or  the  north  of  Europe  '  Some  last  at  least  as  long 
again  as  others  do. 

When  a  tract  of  land  is  to  be  fenced  in,  the  ends  of 
the  stakes  which  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  arc 
laid  in  the  fire  for  a  length  of  time  ;  and  thus  com- 
pletely dried,  they  never  rot. 

This  custom  is  observed  by  the  Kiissians,  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  wood.  In  fact  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  they  build  their  houses  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  This  process  has  like- 
wise been  applied  with  success,  in  the  construction  of 
vessels,  to  the  heads  of  beams,  which  are  much  ex- 
posed to  the  eflect  of  humidity. 

When  cabinet  makers  and  cartwrights  wish  to  make 
good  work,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  having  allowed 
the  wood  to  dry  a  considerable  time  ;  but  they  dry  it 
over  again  artificially  near  the  fire. 

The  savages  of  America  burn  the  ends  of  sticks  ts* 
a  point,  and  render  them  by  this  process  so  hard,  that 
they  answer  the  purpose  of  iron  lances. 

\\'hen  any  vessel  or  frigate  is  examined  on  her  re- 
turn from  a  cruise,  the  timbers  nearest  to  the  galley, 
dried  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  will  always  be  found 
to  be  excellent  and  perfectly  sound. 

The  timbers  from  vessels  that  have  been  broken 
up,  especially  those  of  the  hold,  or  other  places  un- 
der cover,  have  acquired  a  most  excellent  quality, 
and  last  sometimes  much  longer  than  new  timber  ;  a 
fact  Well  known  all  over  the  world. 

When  we  lay  a  piece  of  green  wood  in  the  fire  we 
perceive  a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture  issuing 
from  it,  and  when,  after  leaving  it  in  an  equal  fire, 
without  burning  it,  it  is  taken  out  in  order  to  exa- 
mine its  quality,  it  will  be  found  to  be  infinitely  har- 
der than  it  was  before  it  was  put  in. 

This  operation  with  respect  to  navy  timber  ought  to 
be  made  in  a  more  precise  and  studied  manner,  name- 
ly, to  dry  it  and  destroy  all  interior  principle  of  the 
rot,  by  the  slow  action  of  an  equal  fire,  before  it  is  pi- 
led away  under  sheds. 

There  ought  to  be  built  in  ever/  yard,  a  great  oven 
square  and  Jiat,  w-ith   several  fire  places  underneath, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  sulricient  degree  of  heat,  say  of 
45  to  48  degrees,  to  dry  the  timber  very  slow  without 
causing  it  to  crack.    This  oven  ought  to  be  large  e- 
nough  to  hold  a  number  of  pieces  of  timber.      They 
ought  to  be  left  in  it,  eight,  ten,   or  fourteen  days. 
The  cause  of  the  destruction  oi  timber  m  its  pri-  ">o>-e  or  less,  as  their  size  and  dimensions  shall  require 
mitive  state,  is  the  sap,  a  kind  of  arid  fluid  of  a  ftr-  7.""^'1  "'^^'^  e;.:perinients  direct.  ^  This  process  will 
mentiRg  quality.      Part  of  this    fluid  v.ill  alw.a;  s  rs-  '^-'"^^  °"'  '■^-  »"' contained  m  the  mterior  and  extract 
main  in  the  interior  of  large  log.; ;   liiis  can  easily  be 


perceived  when  they  are  esaminjd  after  being  sav.'ed 
through  the  middle. 

When  the  wood  is  in  its  green  slate,  water  operate; 
on  it  as  a  most  powerful  ditsolvant.  The  atmosphere, 
fresh  and  salt  water — all  are  respectively  filled  wit! 
different  species  of  insects  inim.ical  to  the  -.vood.  They 
work  themselves  into  it— knaw  it  and  generate  in  it. 

'Ihe  water  in  which  the  timber  is  kept,  will  destroy 
one  or  two  kinds  of  insects,  but  it  often  intredtlces 
others  by  far  ,T.ore  dangerous. 

Water  seems  to  be  favourable  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  sap  in  the  timber  immersed,  but  it  substitutes 
in  its  place  another  kind  of  moisture,  not  less  de. 
structive,  of  which  the  timber,  though  alterv.-ards  ex- 
posed to  the  free  action  of  ilit  air,  will   not  easily  get 


the  acquired  moisture  as  well  as  the  Sap,  and  render 
them  sound  to  the  very  heart,  by  also  destroying  the 
worms  or  other  insects,  which  may  have  found  their 
way  into  thein.  Timber  in  this  state,  being  less  ex- 
posed to  external  injury,  will  probably  last  a  very  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  Until  it  should  be  thought 
ready  for  use,  it  ought  to  be  kept  under  sheds,  which 
must  be  well  aired  from  the  warm  and  dry  side,bearlng 
alw^ays  in  mind,  not  to  lay  the  pieces  horizontally,  but 
to  place  them  in  a  vertical  position  ;  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  moisture,if  there  should  remain  any  in  them, 
would  issue  from  the  lower  ends,  following  the  course 
of  the  fibres  of  the  wood.  In  this  state,  being  welj 
dried, they  might  be  painted  or  tarred  with  advantage. 
The  only  objection  that  caisobe  made  to  this  project, 
the  expense  which  ihe  pro  ess  would  occasion  ; 
however  it  is  by  no  n'eans  so  considerable  as  to  enter 


clear.  It  weakens  and  destroys  the  grain  of  the  wood,  into  comparison  with  the  immense  loss,  resulting  from 
If  then  the  sap,  the  moisture  in  the  interior,  to-  the  purchase  of  new  timber,  from  its  uselessness  after 
gether  with  the  insects  could  be  disengaged  from  the  being  worked  up,  and  from  the  construction  of  vessels 
limber,  it  would  last  for  any  length  o.  time.  This  is|wbich  are  often  condemned  before  they  have  rendered 
clearly  seen  m  some  of  the  foregoing  observatioi.s,and!any  service  :  an  irreparable  loss,  which  cannot  be  esti- 
raaj  be  seen  in  many  olhc^  s  of  the  k.iid,  of  which  weimated  iy  th<  value  of  money, 
shall  only  mention  the  most  important.  j   Moreover,  the  small  building  which  it  would   be  ne. 
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up  would  consist  in  the  amount  of  two  men  s  wages 
to  take  care  ol  it,  and  a  trifling  sum  for  occasionally 
shifting  the  logs.  '  •      ,■    i 

When  we  compare  our  method  of  preserving  timber 
with  that  which  nature  and  experience  point  out,  am. 
that  adopted  by  various  other  nations,  when  we  ob- 
serve the  inconsiderate  destruction  of  trees,  wliicti 
miglit  grow  up  for  the  us-  of  the  navy  ;  our  want  ol 
economy  in  felUnEr  and  management  of  timber  ;tht 
enormous  waste  in  cutting  into  chips  thousands  of  cu- 
bic feet  J  and  lastly  when  we  consider  the  number  ol 
young  oak  trees,  which  are  cut  down  for  fuel,  and 
which  in  time  might  have  become  very  valuable  ;  we 
cannot  help  wishing  that  the  management  of  this  im 
portant  interest  was  regulated  by  more  correct  ideas 
and  principles 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


ving  to  overtludw  anollicr,  antl  tncrounthe 
whole,  it  is  proved  bejoiid  dispute,  (at  the  ex- 
pense of  five  pages  of  "  statistics  ''  and  '•  close 
reasoning")  thai  the  "  experienced  champion" 
,ind  learned  reviewer  are  so  completely  in  the 
dark  on  the  very  subject  on  wliich  they  pretend 
to  throw  liiiht,  "that  they  are  unahie  to  discover 
in  what  the  protectivn  o"f  the  manufacturers,  re- 
ally consists  ;  and  have  fixed  on  the  sum  which 
\hey  lose,  for  that  which  they  gain  !  For  the 
proof  of  this  remarkable  fact,  I  submit  an  ab- 
stract of  the  preface  to  Mr.  Carey's  "  Three 
letters,"  (page  xx.\ii  to  xsxvii,  inclusive.) 

« To  "investigate  the  foundation  of  the 

everlasting  theme  of  taxing  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few — and  the  immense  debt  of 
gratitude  the  manufacturers  owe  their  fellow 
citizens,  has  become  a  duty.  To  place  the  sub- 
ject on  its  true  ground,  will  dispel  a  dense  niisl 
of  error  and  delusion  with  which  it  is  envelo- 
ped." "  The  whole  pretence  of  this  mighty 
ebt  arises  from  the  duties  on  imported  manu- 
factures. '1  hose  on  wines,  teas,  fruits,  &c.  ol 
course  form  no  part  of  it.  Let  us  examine  the 
account. 
The  entire  impost   for  fourteen  years,  from  1801   to 

1814  inclusive  was §139,702,602 

On  Spirits,  wines,  sugar,  salt,  teas, 

cofJee,   and  molasses'S80,963,813 

Sundry  articles     -     -       7,470,317 


THE  COST  OF  PROTECTIJVG  DUTIES. 

The  Analecfic  Masaz.ine  for  March  1820 
contains  a  rev'ew  of  the  Memorials  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  Societies,  and  of  Mr.  Carey's 
«'  three  letters  to  James  M.  Garnett,  Esq  "  in 
reply  to  their  objections  to  an  increase  of  pro- 
tecting duties.  The  memorials  are  reprehen- 
ded with  much  asperity  by  the  reriewer ;  and 
Mr.  Carey's  pamphlet  is  said  to  be  "worthy 
the  attention  of  all  such  as  desire  to  form  their 
opinions   impartially  on   the  subject."     "  His 

writings  have  the  advantage  of  being  free  from 
the  crudeness  and  looseness  as  to  statistics,  th»t 

impair  the  value  of  so  many  productions  of  less 

experienced  champions,  of  either  side."     "  The 

advocates   of    manufactures  have   plainly  the 

adv  .ntage  in  the   field  of  argument,  and  have 

exhibited  much   more  closeness  of  reasoning, 

and  a  far  better  knowledge  of /ac^s,  the  only  ,      i     r     ,.  i    ■ 

kind  of  knowledge,  that  on  this  question  cau  be  (ures  of  every  kind,  for  14  years,   be.ngaoou 

very  availing."  2 5,250,000  per  annum  !-  - 1  he   white  popula- 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  by  making  this   unqualified  tion   of  that  period   averaged   probably  about 


Leaving  a  balance  of    -    -     - 
To  which  add  half  the  last  items  of 
sundries,  as  probably  on  manufac- 
tures     --------- 


S  71,328,472 


-       3,735,158 
Total  on  manufactures     -     -     -     -  S  75,063,630 
"  This  IS  the  whole  sum  levied  on  inanufac- 


M.  Carey's  pamphlet.  The  credit  of  the  re-  \levied  on  the  m,ny  by  the  few/  and  the  unmense 
viewer  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  credit  of  the  favours  conferred  on  [{[ep^^hj.hejnany. 
author.     Mr.  I.  is  indeed  a  formidable  oppo- 


nent of  our  Agricultural  Societies  :  he  is  a  re 
viewer— has  assumed  the  high  station  of  a  cen- 
sor general  of  science  and  literature,  an  arbi- 
ter of  men  of  letters,  and  on  those  subjects,  a 
director  of  public  opinion.  The  very  assump- 
tion of  such  high  duties,  is  generally  consider- 
ed as  some  pr<;of  of  ability  for  their  perfor- 
mance ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
talents  of  the  editor,  are  not  so  highly  rated 
by  the  fe^y  who  read  his  magazine,  as  by  the 
many  who  ito  not.  The  mere  expression  of  his 
opinion  may  be  injurious  to  our  cause — the  ar- 
guments in  support  of  it,  (by  shewing  its  very 
slight  foundation,)  may  render  us  essentii)! 
service.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  judgment  and  opinions  of  the 
reviewer  should  be  held  in  proper  estimation  ; 
and  for  that  purpose,  as  earnestly  as  himself, 


which  have  furnished  matter  for  so  many  te 
dious  speeches  in  Congress,  tiresome  declama- 
tions at  pi'Mic  meeiings,  and  verbose  newspa- 
per essays  and  paragraphs  without  number." 

This  calculation  is  curious  enough  ;— the  a- 
mount  of  duties  paid  into  the  treasury,  is  taken 
for  the  amount  and  cost  of  protection  granted 
to  the  manufacturers.  Thus,  the  more  impor- 
tation is  restrained  by  high  duties,  the  less  pro- 
tectioii  would  they  aftbrd,  and  when  they  a- 
mounted  to  complete  prohibition,  the  protection 
of  manufactures  would  not  cost  a  cent  i!! — but 
members  of  cougress  and  newspaper  paragraph- 
ists,  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
.iiade  such  profound  discoveries.  Let  the 
whole  honour  be  paid  where  it  is  justly  due— 
for  1  will  venture  to  assert,  that  excepting  our 
reviewer  and  his  favourite  political  economist, 
no  human  being  ever  thought  of  measuring   Uie 


possible  ;  and  therefore  a  period  was  chosen  in 
which  were  comprehended  all  the  interruptions 
of  commerce,  caused  by  the  embargo,  non-im- 
portation acts,  and  the  war  with  England, 
With  the  same  accurate  and  "  impartial  views, 
a  more  particular  eslimat  •  is  then  offered  of  the 
cost  of  protecting  manfactures,  for  the  year 
1819,  the  intervening  years,  during  which  the 
amount  of  duties  was  immense,  being  judicious- 
ly skipped  over,  as  they  would  have  doubled 
the  estimate  of  cost.  According  to  this  calcu- 
lation the  cod  of  j/ruifcting  duties,  for  1819,  on 
all  domestic  manufactures,  amounted  to  only 
g  8,131,318,  "  of  which"  says  Mr.  C.  "thea- 
mount  paid  by  the  farmers  and  planters  is  not 
above  J  of  a  dollar  per  head,  notwithstanding 
e  sensL-iess  and  illiberal  clamour  by  which 
their  jealousy  and  hostility  have  been  roused 
aiiainst  their  suft'prin«  fellow  citizens." 

It  is  inconceivable  how  so  egregious  a  blun- 
er  could  be  made  as  to  mistake  the  amount  of 
tax  received  for  the  cost  of  protection  to  manu- 
factures. Mr.  C.'s  own  statement  sufficiently 
exposes  its  absurdity — but  as  he  has  through 
five  pages  followed  the  back  track,  without  be- 
ing able  to  find  the  true  scent  of  his  game,  or 
discover  his  error — and  as  he  has  been  crown- 
ed by  the  reviewer  with  the  "palm  of  logic," 
on  account  ol  this  notable  specimen  of  ♦'  statis- 
lies" — it  will  be  a  sutlicient  apology  for  my  en- 
deavouiing  to  make  the  matter  so  plain,  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  misunderstood. 

Duties  imposed  on  imported  manufactures, 
are  according  to  their  eft'ects,  either  duties  of 
revenue,  or  protecting  duties.  The  greater 
part  now  existing,  partake  of  both  characters, 
artbrding  some  protection,  and  yielding  some 
revenue  ;  but  the  ibore  effectual  they  are  in 
one  way,  the  less  they  must  be  in  the  other. 
When  a  duty  is  imposed,  the  imported  article 
rises  just  so  much  in  price,  and  allows  the  do- 
mestic manufacture  to  rise  also.  As  the  mer- 
chant may  still  aHbrd  to  import  and  sell  at  the 
advanced  price,  the  duty  may  still  yield  a  con- 
sideiable  revenue,  which  according  to  the  esti- 
mates quoted,  would  be  the  cost  of  protection 
to  that  particular  manufacture.  Suppose  the 
duty  to  be  gradualy  increased,  until  foreign 
goods  can  no  longer  be  imported  and  sold  as 
low  as  the  domestic  fabrics:  the  duty  would 
then  yield  no  revenue,  and  by  Mr.  C.'s  calcu* 
lation  would  aft'ord  no  protection  to  the  manu- 
facture, at  the  people's  expense  ; — but  in  truth 
the  greatest  possible  protection  would  then  be 
alibrtled,  and  the  cost  of  the  indirect  bounty, 
would  be  the  dih'ereuce  between  the  monopoly 
price  of  the  manulacture,  and  the  price  at 
which  such  guoils  could  be  imported,  if  free  of 
duty,  in  tliis  case  the  rate  of  duty  imposed 
would  be  the  measure  of  bounty  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  of  loss  to  the  people  ;  and  the 
amount  of  duty  received  at  the  treasury,  would 
be  the  ^aai  of  the  people,  (as  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  make  up  the  delicit  by  other  tax- 
es,) and  of  loss  to  the  manulacturer,  being  so 
much  diminution  of  a  complete  monopoly  pi  ice. 
Ihc  lollowins'  estimates  will  shew  the  immense 
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difference  oT  result,  in  mv  'iimle  of  calculalion 
and  Mr.  Carey's  ;  aItlioii;;!i  by  his  own  account, 
the  hounty  paid  for  one  years  protection  of 
manufactures,  (g8.1S8,318)  is  sufficiently  great 
to  cause  what  he  calls  "  (!ii>  senselt><iii  and  illib- 
eral clamour'^  of  the  farmers,  at  whose  expense 
it  is  paid.  The  sums  which  I  shall  state,  are 
suppositions,  but  the  principle  is  the  same, 
whether  they  are  too  high  or  too  low.  The  du- 
ties (and  of  course  the  indirect  boutitios)  are 
certainly  put  low  enough  to  escape  censure,  on 
that  score. 

Suppose  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton 
manufactures  in  the  United  States,  to  be  equal 
to  830,000,000— that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent 
would  give  no  protection  to  the  home  manufac- 
ture, and  that  the  whole  would  be  imported  : 
that  20  per  cent  would  operate  as  a  partial  pro- 
tection, and  diminish  importation  one  half — and 
that  'Ml  per  cent  would  prohibit  importation, 
and  completely  establish  the  home  manufac- 
ture.— The  difterent  columns  of  figures  below 
will  shew  the  annual  amount  of  importation, 
manufacture,  rate  and  amount  of  duties,  and 
the  annual  cost  of  protection,  by  both  modes  of 
calculation. 


S-  s- 


go 


nual  consumptions,  and  as  such  I  will  take  it 
as  the  basis  of  another  calculation  of  the  cost 
of  protection.  A  lar^e  proportion,  say  one 
tliird,  xyould  be  of  articles  which  require  no 
protection,  and  leaviiii;  them  out,  as  unnecessa- 
ry to  the  calculations,  lot  us  suppose,  that  on 
the  remairiins;  i200  millions,  a  fluty  of  .i  per 
cent  would  aftbrd  no  protection—that  10,  15. 
and  '20  diminished  importation,  and  increased 
maiuifacturing  as  stated  in  the  table— and  that 
duties  averaging  23  per  cent,  were  exactly 
equal  to  the  complete  protection  of  domestic, 
and  prohibition  of  foreign  goods» 
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This  shews  that  the  cost  of  completely  pro- 
tecting the  manufactures  required  for  our  con- 
sumption, would  amount  to  ^50,000,000,  annu- 
ally, provided  25  per  cent  duties,  (much  less 
than  the  present  actual  rate)  would  effect  the 
purpose.     But  perhaps  40  per  cent  would   notjnestly  reccoramend  it  to  their  serious  conside- 


will  shew  the  whole  burthen  on  the  people,  un- 
der each  rate  of  duty.  But  in  the  ca-sc  where 
the  revenue  fail-,  the  same  payers  of  bounties, 
must  be  also  the  payers  of  direct  taxes,  equal 
to  the  wants  of  government. 

['Enough  has  been  said  to  display  the  critical 
acumen,  and  "  statistical  kitowledfie"  of  the 
editor  of  the  Analectic  Ma2a7,ine,and  to  show 
that  the  Agricultural  Societies  are  in  no  danger 
of  sinkins;  under  his  attacks.  They  have  noth- 
to  fear  from  the  Edward  Ingersoll,  that 
God  made — though  some  apprehension  might 
have  been  justly  entertained  of  the  reviewers 
that  Moses  Thomas  made. 

The  etiormous  amount  of  bounty  paid  by  the 
people  for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  as 
stated  in  these  tables,  may  appear  incredible, 
when  the  '  starving'  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turers is  considered.  This  difficulty  is  easily 
solved.  The  whole  difference  between  the  real 
value,  and  the  monopoly  price  of  any  article,  is 
indisputably  a  bounty  paid  by  the  consumer,  as 
he  receives  no  consideration  whatever  in  return  : 
but  to  the  manufacturer,  it  is  no  more  than  the 
fair  price  of  his  labour  and  expenditures,  and 
sometimes  even  less ;  because  two  labour- 
ers in  Europe,  or  half  a  dozen  in  India,  may  be 
employed  as  cheap  as  one  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  manufacturers  were  enriched,  as  much  as 
the  farmers  were  impoverished*— however  every 
principle  of  ju-stice  might  be  violated,  the  na- 
tional wealth  would  remain  the  same.  But  the 
effect  of  the  system  of  monopoly  and  restric- 
tion, is  invariably  to  rob  one  class  of  a  large 
sum,  that  another  may  receive  a  smaller  ;  and  a 
loss  accrues  to  the  nation,  from  every  transac- 
tion of  trade. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  a  direct 
bounty  of  gl  per  lb.  was  offered  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  for  all  the  cotton  raised  in 
that  state.  If  that  sum  would  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  extraordinary  labour  and  ex- 
pense attending  the  culture,  no  doubt  cotton 
enough  would  be  raised  for  the  full  supply  of 
the  manufacture — but  if  it  did  not  exceed  that 
compensation,  the  former  would  make  no  more 
profit,  by  cotton  at  g  I  per  lb.  than  by  wheat, 
rye,  potatoes  and  onions,  at  the  usual  prices. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  state  would  lose  90 
cents  of  every  100  thus  expended. 

Though  1  do  not  myself  approve  of  this  pro*- 
ject  of  raising  cotton  by  hot-house  culture,  it  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  doctrines  of  the  political 
economists  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  such,  1  ear- 


It  IS  stated  m  the  «  Three  Letters,  &c."  (pre- 
face, page  xviii)  that  if  our  manufactures  had 
been  adequately  protected,  the  value  of  their 
annual  production  would  now  be  S300^00,000 
That  sum  must  then  be  the  amount  of 


be  sufficient ;  and  it  is  owing  to  that  circu 
staiice  alone,  that  the  treasury  is  not  actually 
as  empty,  as  the  last  place  in  my  column  of  du- 
ties. 

In  the  above  tables,  the   column  of  manufac- 
tures is  fixed  at  the  fair  value,  or  what  foreign 

goods  might  be  sold  for   exclusive  of  duty 

which  amount  added  to  the  opposite  sums  under 
the  head  of  '  Keal  cost  of  protection,'  will 
shew  the  selling  or  monopoly  price.  Though 
they  are  both  blended  in  the  purchase,  they  a're 
here  placed  in  separate  columns,  as  the  price 
is  in  fact  compounded  of  these  twodifierent  in- 
gredients. The  duty  paid  to  government,  and 
the  bounty  indirectly  paid  to  the  manufacturers 


oar  an-  are  also  placed  apart:    adding  them  together 


ration.  If  the  measure  was  adopted,  their  prin- 
ciples would  be  brought  fully  into  practice,  and 
their  own  state  would  reap  the  whole  benefit-  All 
their  arguments  in  favour  of  forcing  manufac. 
tures,  will  apply  as  well  to  the  forced  culture  of 
cotton  :  for  instancs,  it  would  afford  full  em- 
ployment to  the  labour  of  the  state,  and  in  that 
consists  national  wealth  :  it  would  turn  the  bal- 
ance of  trade,  between  the  southern  states  and 
Pennsylvania,  so  entirely  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter, that  It  must  speedily  be  enriched  and  the  for. 
uier  impoverished  ;  and  though  the  crop  of  cot- 
ton  would  cost  the  state,  ten  times  as  much  as  it 
might  be  bought  for,  that  is  not  worthy  of  con- 
sideration,  as  the  whole  sum  would  be  paid  and 
kept  at  home  ;  it  would  really  be  glO  kept,  itj. 
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stead  nf  SI  sentoutof  the  s*ate.  If  my  scheme 
should  find  favour  in  the  oves  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  Philadelphia,  the  only  reward  I  ask  for 
the  siistestion,  is.  that  tlicy  v.ill  exercise  the 
■  -"  .  II   *i.^    f^fim.- 


the  Slltttestion,     is.   that   tlicy  v.ill    exercise   the  i.,n,i  ■„  rich  hif;li  land  ;  and  the  grass  was  eat  dc 

bounty   SNSlom    at  home,    and    leave    the    other  ,,11  llie  20tl,  of  >iarcl..      One    row  of  the  Chick 

.         ■' .-     .       i_    i„   ,\^ir,   ta  r<.^»  i«r,rr  i.-i o  uUnfiit.  ulufli  weiL-'hccl   morel 


its  green  state,  and  wlien  itie'J  cured  into  hay,  one 
pound.  Being-  planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  it 
vieldcdat  the  rate  of  more  tlian  9300  Ujs.  of  green 
fond  ;  anrl  136]  lbs.  of  good  liay  at  this  cutting— the 
l.-ind  is  ricli  liif;li  land  ;  and  the  grass  was  eat  down, 


States  and    their  balances  of    trnde  to  regulal 
themselves. 

To  oppose  the  advocates  of  monopoly  and  re 
triclion,  is  a  labour  equal  to  the  fireatest  per- 
formed  by  Hercules.  The  enemies  of  free  trade, 
cannot  be  compared  v.Ith  l!ie  Nenifen  lion,  the 
many  headed  Hydro,  nor  even  the  robber  Ca- 
cus  :  for  the  destruction  of  these,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  encounter  resistance,  the  most  formida- 
ble and  desperate.  Our  labour  is  to  cleanse  the 
stable  of  Augeas,  filled  with  the  ordure  of 
30,000  o.'{en,\vhich  requires  neither  demiirotl  nor 
pero,  but  pHtient,  endless  drudgery.  We  can 
attack  any  part  of  the  work,  and  shovel  it  oft 
with  the  utmost  facility— hut  the  multitude  ol 
full  fed  beasts  "  with  every  tail  uplitted,"  will 
continue  to  replace  the  filth  at  fast  as  it  is  remo- 
ved. Throughout  the  voluminous  publications 
of  the  advocates  of  restriction,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  search  for  any  thing  deserving  the  name 
of  argument.  They  deal  in  broad  assertions 
and  tiat  denials— state  premises  to  suit  them- 
selves and  then  jump  to  conclusions,  at  which 
they  could  never  arrive  in  any  other  way.  Doc- 
trines "  which  have  been  refuted  times  out  of 
number,"  are  advanced  with  as  much  boldness 
as  self-evident  prepositions,  and"the  falsehood 
which  is  exposed  to-day,  will  be  brought  for- 
ward to-morrow,  as  a  truth  which  had  never 
been  denied.  Contending  with  such  writers, 
is  like  contending  with  shadows  :  theirnoi/iin^-- 


A    SOUTHIiON. 


e  24  feet  long  was  al-iocut,  vvhicli  weighed  more  than 
12  lbs.  of  green  ford,  this  being  also  planted  in  two 
feet  rows,  lias  produced   at  this  ctillirg,  at  the  rate 

"  of  10,8K4  lbs.  per  acre.  Tbis  grass  being  principal- 
ly intended  for  Sheep  I  >!id  not  attempt  to  cure 
but,  will  observe  that  Horses  kept  up  (and 
all  working  Horses  should  be  ;)  eal  of  this  grass 
greedily.  1  know  not  if  the  cured  hay  of  the  orchard 
grass,  was  a  bad  turn  out  or  not,  viz.  to  7  one,  but 
presume,  if  the  grass  had  been  sidlVred  to  stand 
longer,  and  we  liad  not  had  so  much  rain,  it  would 
have  produced  more  hay  than  this  proportion. 


iiess  is  their  best  protection 


ORCHARD'  GRASS  and  CHICORY,  good 

SUBTITUTES  KOU  CLOVER  IN   THE  SOU  1  H- 

ERN  STA  lES. 

From  the  Southern  Patriot. 

CiiARiESTo.-j,  25lh  April,  1821. 
Mr.  Editor—I  leave  at  your  office  a  sample  of  the 
drchard  Grass,  which,  from  my  trials,  appears  well 
-worthy  the  attention  of  our  planters  ;  especially  for 
a  Winter  and  Spring  Pasture.  The  seed  was  planted 
Jn  FebruJiry,  1829,  and  the  grass  was  but  httie  ejected 
by  the  severe  cold  during  the  late  winter  and  spring, 
--Th<5se  feeling  an  interest  relative  to  the  va  ue  ol 
t)iis  Grass,  are  referred  to  Judge  Peters  letter, 
in  the  2d  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  who 
remarks—"  1  dwell  much  on  the  Dactylis,  because 
know  its  value  ;  having  constantly  sown  it  for  a  period 
of  40  years.  All  beasts  are  fond  of  it,  both  as  pas- 
ture and  hay. -It  is  permanent,  whilst  clover  is  short 
lived.  It  grows  in  the  shade  luxm-iantly  ;  an<. 
hence  it  is  called  Orchard  Grass.-The  t;nghsh  name 
is  Cock.foot.  Any  soil  is  suitable,  if  >»ot  svet.  A 
sandv  loam  of  good  staple  is  the  fittest.  It  any  ot 
our  planters  are  desirous  of  having  a  pasture,  which 
protnises  to  afford  a  great  quantity  of  food  for  .Sheep 
-the  Chickory,  which  is  much  extolled  in  bngland, 
as  yielding  the  greatest  quantity  of  grass  for  these 
animals,  is  recommended,  as  appearing  to  ansvyer  well 
in  our  climate,  and  producing  mUch  food  :  It  is  not 
killed  by  frost  till  late  in  the  winter  -fegetates  early 
in  March  -,  and  would  now  afford  a  hne  pasture  tor 
Sheep.     It  is  said  to  continue  to  yield  well  (or  many 

^■^"'''  IIUSTICUS. 


NOTE 19th  May,  1821. 

Upon  the  16lh  of  May  1  cut  one  row  of  the  orchard 
^rass.  16  feel  long,   which  weighed  seven  pounds  in 


On  the  16th  July,.  1821  The  Chicory  was  cut  the  2d 
time,  and  nrodiiced  seven  pounds,  or  at  the  rale  of 
6349  lbs.  per  acre  :  The  Orchard  Grass  was  also  cut 
on  the  sume  day— this  was  six  pounds,  or  at  the  rate 
of  8166  lbs.  of  green  food  per  acre.  When  well  cured 
into  very   fine  hay  it  weighed  one    pound,  and   one 

ightli,  or  at  the  rate  of  L-^Sl  lbs.  of  dry  food  per 
ocre.  So  that  this  second  cutting  of  this  valuable 
grass,  though  it  made  less  of  green  food  than  on  the 
i6tli  of  .May,  it  turned  out  more  of  cured  hay. 
From  seventeen  months  culture  of  this  grass,  1  must 
conclude,  it  would  be  of  essential  benefit  to  a  south- 
ern planter,  as  a  winter,  and  spring  pasture.  As 
yet,  our  summer  has  not  affected  it  ;  and,  it  is  now 
in  a  fine  growing  state,  that,  which  was  cut  early 
in  May,  is  as  good  as  that  which  was  not  cut  smce 
the  20th  of  March.  It  appears  to  answer  well,  in 
this  State,  to  cut  it  every  two  months,  or,  to  have 
it  eat  occasionally  with  stock.  The  Chicory  was 
not  afiected  by  the  season,  either  last  summer  or 
this.  ^^ 

—  0^— 

Mechanics  —THE  CHICULAU  SAW  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  a  recent  invention,  and  certainly  a 
very  uselul  one.  The  Shakers,  at  their  village 
inWaiervliet,  near  Albany,  have  this  in  very  ex- 
cellent use  and  great  perfection.  In  a  saw  mill 
they  have  a  set'of  machinery  on  this  principle 
erected  at  a  very  trilling  expense,  which  in  cut 
ting  stulf  for  window  sash,  grooving  floor  plank, 
oaging  clapboards,  &c.  with  one  man  and  a  boy 
to^att'end  it,  will  perform  the  labour  of  30  men 

But  I  saw  a  new  and  novel  machine  in  ope- 
ration in  this  bouse,  (so  full  of  ingenious  ma- 
chinery) which  deserves  a  place  among  the  most 
useful  "discoveries  in  mechanics  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  a  circular  buz,  of  thin,  soft  sheet  iron, 
6  inches  in  diameter,  which  cuts  the  hardest 
steel  almost  with  the  same  ease  that  it  could 
cut  tallow.  The  buz  is  well  secured  with  cot- 
trels  on  an  axis  turned  by  a  band,  and  moves 
with  inconceivable  velocity,  and  the  engine  is 
so  constructed  as  to  secure  in  a  proper  position, 
and  bring  into  contact,  whatever  you  wish  to 
cut.  A  steel  s^iw  mill  saw  plate  was  placed  in 
the  machine,  having  the  old  teeth  all  taken  oft, 
and  in  four  minutes  it  cut  with  perfect  accura- 
cy 11  teeth— or  half  cut— for  in  order  to  hnisb 
the  cutting,  the  saw  must  be  turned  in  the  ina 
chine,  so  as  to  come  work-wise  for  cutting  the 
other  half.  With  a  machine  ot  this  kind  in 
perfect  order,  I  should  say  that  the  old  teeth 
might  all  be  cut  with  an  old  saw  mill  saw,  by  a 
perfectly  strait  line,  .and  a  new  set  of  teeth  cut 
and  gaged  perfectly,  in  less  than  an  hour.  I  he 
cuttim- is  done  so  accurately,  that  very  little 
tillno-  is  necessary  to  complete  the   dressing   ot 


tlie  saw  for  business.  The  operation  of  this 
machine  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon  in  mechanical 
philosophy. 

I  saw  it  in  operation  in  July,  1817,  and  im- 
mediately sent  a  description  of  it  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  tlie  new  Cyclopedia,  but  I  do  not 
know  w'-.clher  it  has  been  puiilishcd.  The  sha- 
kers considering  the  discovery  too  useful  to  be 
monopolized  by  a  patent,  consented  to  my  giv- 
ins  it  publicity  as  public  property.  Like  most 
others,  this  discovery  was  made  by  accident.-— 
A  piece  of  sheet  tin  nearly  round,  was  put  into 
a  lathe,  and  a  file  applied  to  the  edge,  in  order 
to  dress  it  down  to  a  perfect  circle.  The  file 
had  no  effect  on  the  fin,  but  the  tin  cut  the  file, 
as  in  other  matters  it  often  happens  that  the 
biter  gets  bitten.  Learning  fiiis  fact,  an  in- 
genious young  shaker, Freegift  Wells,  tried  the 
experiment,  succeeded,  and  constructed  the 
machine  which  I  saw.  !  applied  to  it  pieces  of 
old  files,  and  it  cut  them  in  two  almost  as  quick 
as  a  candle  could  have  been  cut  with  a  hot  Ton. 
\^I!allston  Farmer. 
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BALIIMORE,    FRIDAY,    AUG tST  31,  1  821  . 

PRICES  CUKUENT. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  S5  12}— Whiskey  from  do. 
27  cts.  exclusive  of  bbl— Wheat,  white,  95  to  S103— 
Red,  88  a  93— Corn,  40  a  42  cts.— Xye,  40-Oats,  13 
a  20--IIay,  12  a  §14— Live  Cattle,  %5  a  6  50— Cod- 
fish, per  quintal,  wholesale,  gj,  retail  3  50  a  S4— X. 
England  Beans  per  bushel  gl  12^- do.  Peas,  r.^^cts— 
Plaster  in  stone  S6  per  ton— do,  ground,  g'  35  per 
barrel,  33  cts,  per  bushel,  g8  per  ton— New-Orleans 
sugar,  S9  to  glS  50— Muscovado,  do.  9  a  S12  — 
American  White  Lead,  gl2  50— Ground  do.  13  a  14 
—Linseed  Oil,  "5  rents-Feathers,  40  a  45  cents- 
Shad,  new,  g6— Herrings,  S2  a  ^l  25,  declining- 
Fine  Salt,  55  cents  per  bushel— Ground  Alum  do.  5a 
a  60— St  Ubes,  60— Cadiz,  50  a  55 --Turk's  Island, 
7c_ijeef,  8  to  10  cts— Flams,  10  a  12  cents— 3Iid- 
dlings,  10  cents— Butter.  2.i  cents- Peas,  50  cents  pr 
bushel— Eggs,  12}  cts-Clieese,  8  a  lU  cts  per  pound 
—Tar  §2— Turpentine,  soft,  2?  Cargo  prices— i  ms. 
-Hard,  1  JO  to  1  62}—  5  credit. 

Pitch  2  a  2  25— Rosin,  common,  P  37}  a  1  50— ^  ar- 
nish,  25  cents— Spirits  Turpentine,  33  cents  per  gal. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  Tobaccoes  same  as  last 
report— One  hhd  very  fine  fired  Tobacco,  Maryland, 
and  brought  g-^ 

'~TURJiSTIIJSvl\MCJn:!S'E. 

JOSEPH  HYDE,  inventor  of  the  straw  cutting  ma- 
chine, which  received  a  premium  at  tlie  '«st  Annapolis 
Agricultural  meeting,  has  completed  a  I'HIIASUING 
MACHINF,,  of  2  horse  power.  To  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine  would  be  useless,  as  there  are  so 
many  who  boast  of  having  the  best  for  sale,  suffice  to 
sav.'it  is  simple  and  durable,  not  liable  to  get  out  ot 
order  ;  there  is  attached  to  it  a  STRAW  CUTTEIl 
and  FAN,  which  is  put  in  operation  by  the  same  pow- 
er It  will  be  exhibited  for  14  days  previous  to  its  be- 
,n^  disposed  of,  in  the  hope  ofreceivng  further  or- 
dew-bhould  there  not  he  a  purchaser,  he  will  send 
it  on  trial  for  4  days  (gratis)  to  any  gentlemen  m  the 
state  U  is  so  constructed,  that  a  horse  can  move  it 
from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  the  other.  Farmers  not 
havint'  large  quantities  of  grain  to  thrash  cim  have  the 
use  of  thli  machine  at  so  much  per  day,  "rso  ra"^»» 
Dcr  bushel  for  the  quantity  ihrashed-Pncel  HHASH- 
?NG  MACHINE.  8200-STUAW  CUTTER,  S45- 
FAN,  £20.    For  particulars,  inquire   at 

'   .lOSEPH   P.  CASEY'S   Seed  .Store, 
No.   2,    Haiiuver-street,  nest  to  Barnum's    Hotel. 
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BALTIMORE,  TWIDAX,  SEPTEMBY^U  1,   l8Zi. 
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AGKICULTUKK. 


It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter which,  in  consequence  of  an  inquiry  made  by  "  A 
Farmer,  "  in  No.  20  of  this  vol.,  we  udilressed  to  Com 
niodore  Uavid  I'orter,to  ask  the  favour  of  his  opinions, 
iiir  publication  "  on  the  best  time  for  felling'  timber 
with  a  view  to  its  durability  ;"  and  as  it  has  been  hith- 
erto inadvertantly  omitted,  we  will  now  give  it,  that 
our  agricultural  readers  may  remark  how  promptly  in- 
formation has  been  obtained  for  them,  by  simply  ask. 
ing  for  it,  upon  a  subject  deeply  afi'ecling  their  pernia- 
nent  interests  as  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  their 
future  operations  ;  .ind  that  we  may  accompany  it  with 
this  public  expression  of  our  thanks  to  the  Commodore 
for  his  immediate  and  very  gratifying  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  our  correspondent  :  nor  will  we  withhold 
the  remarks  which  this  gentleman  has  been  been  plea- 
sed to  make  expressive  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  gene- 
ral usefuhies9,evenof  a  single  recommendation  of  the 
Commodore's. 

The  worthy  author  of  the  present  enquiry,  Sir.  Ro- 
ger Brooke.of  Montgomery  co.  Maryland.has  observed 
to  us  "that  he  was  very  much  pleased  by  the  early  at- 
"  lention  paid  by  our  correspondent  to  the  important 
"subjects  of  felling  and  preserving  timber,  and  that 
"  whatever  he  might  be  disposed  to  think  of  the  lunar 
"  influence  on  veget.ation, still  did  these  papers  contain 
"  nothing  worthy  of  attention,  but  the  reasons  for  pla- 
"  cing  the  bark  side  of  the  rails  upwards  ;  he  should 
•'  himself  believe  that  every  one  who  has  post  and  rail 
"  fences  to  make,  would  profit  by  adopting  that  plan 
"  and  to  an  amo\mt  far  beyond  the  cost  of  an  entire 
"  copy  of  the  American  Farmer." 

This  enquiry  may  indeed  he  a  fruitful  one  to  every 
farmer.  We  have  been  much  pleased  and  edified  by 
the  remarks  already  made  upon  it  by  llie  Commodore, 
and  we  hope  to  learn  still  more  from  him  and  others, 
touching  these  inter.-sting  subjects,  as  they  present 
an  almost  unbounded  range  for  useful  observation  and 
agreeable  research. 

The  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Brooke,  was  undoubtedly 
suggested  by  the  lamentable  waste  of  timlier  made, 
not  only  in  former  times,  and  in  his  own  cmnitv,  but 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  throughout  these  States. 

Nor  does  he  stand  alone  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  fellow  citizens  to  this  portentous  evil ;  for  many 
are  they,  who  hnve  forcibly  deprecated  its  continu- 
ance, and  pointed  out  some  of  the  most  obvious  re- 
medies ;  amongst  others,  we  well  recollect  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
contained  in  the  address  delivered  by  him  to  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Albermarle  Coun. 
ty,  Virginia,  as  per  the25d  No.  1st  vol.  -\m.  Far. 

Copy  of  the  Editor's  letter  to  Commodore  Porter. 
Office  of  the  Jbnmcan  Fanner, 

liaUimove,  oiJthJuty,  1821. 
J)e.(r  Sin, 

Under  the  impression  that  "  the  proper  season  for 
felling  timber,  with  a  view  to  its  durability,"  has 
been  made,  within  the  sphere  of  your  official  duties 
the  subject  of  particular  investigation,  1  am  induced 
to  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  furnish  me  with  communi- 
cations on  that  subject,  for  publication,  in  my  iVgri- 
cultural  .Journal. 

I  would  excuse  myself  for  making  this  application, 
vmder  the  recollection  that  you  are  a  member  of  our 
Agricultural  Society,  that  you  have  given  t.-i  its  pro- 
ceedings the  encouragement  of  yo\ir  patronage  and 
personal  participation,  and  that  in  the  management  of 
jiour own  (arm,  you  b.-tte  paid  the  closest  attention  to 


1  the  various  and  interesling  improvements,  which  art 
I  every  day  making  in  the  operations,  or,  if  I  niiglit  sc 
say,  in  the  Arts  of  Husbandry.  Very  truly  and  re 
spectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ji\0.  S.  SKINNER. 
To  CosiMonoBE  DAvm  Pouter,  } 
AVashington.  J 


THE  BEST  TIME  TO  FELL  TIMBER, 

inth  some  remarks  on   the  REPORT  of  the  BOARD 
OF  Jf.Jl-r  COMMISSIONERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jhnerican  Farmer. 

Mr.nETH.VN  Hill,  ^ 

Wasiiinhton,  Aug.  lOth,  1321.3 
SIR — "Nothing  more  true  than  wliat  you  once  let 
fall,"  that  every  man,  when  he  attempts  to  write  on 
an  agricultural  subject,  should  write  as  though  his 
readers  were  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  commencmg  at 
the  beginning,  and  stopping  at  the  end;  but  it  is 
eqiiaUij  true,  that  every  one  should  write  as  though 
all  his  readers  were  as  well  acciuainted  with  the  sub 
etas  himself— and  where  he  makes  known  his  sen- 
timents and  opinions  upon  one  topic,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  express  them  on  any  other 
that  may  present  itself  to  his  mind.  These  truths 
were  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  in  perusing  an  ar- 
ticle on  a  report  of  the  Navy  Commissioners  on  the 
ubject  of  Ship  Timber,  in  the  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Kepository  of  last  month,  published  in  New 
York,  which  was  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  put 
nto  my  hands. 

The  Report  was  made  in  reply  to  certain  queries 
proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Naval  Comniiitec, 
and  one  among  others,  was  as  to  the  best  means  of  pre- 
•ing  the  timber,  procured  for  the  gradual  inci'ease 
of  the  navy.  The  words  of  tiie  query,  as  nrar  as  1 
can  recollect,  (not  having  iMr.  Barbour's  letter  at 
hand)  are  as  follow  :  "Which  is  the  preferable  mode 
of  preserving  tlie  materials  of  wood,  by  covering,  or 
by  immersion." 

The  Commissioners  of  course  did  not  feel  them, 
selves  authorised  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  recom- 
mend a  system,  which,  iji  its  application,  could  be 
made  general.  The  various  modes  usually  resorted 
to  for  preserving  timber,  were  examined  in  relation 
to  their  applicability  to  our  different  naval  establish- 
ments, and  it  was  found  that  none  would  answer  as  a 
general  system,  but  the  one  recommended  j  to  wit, 
pnttir.g  nj)  the  frames  of  our  shijis,  and  placing  them 
inukr  cover. 

rhc  writer,  however,  of  the  article  in  question  is 
not  satisfied  with  this— he  thinks  the  commissioners 
ought  to  have  gone  further,  and  he  has  himself  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  in  then-  report,  by  showing,  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  the  time  and  necessary  pre- 
paration for  felling  of  trees,  with  views  to  their  du- 
rability ;  and  recommends  salting  as  the  best  means 
of  preserving  our  ships.  Answers  to  neither  of  these 
subjects  are  called  for  by  the  conraiittee  ;  but,  for 
his  satisfaction,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  neither 
are  neglected  by  the  Board.  As  to  the  first,  the  pre- 
paration recommended  by  him,  it  admits  of  many 
loubts  :  the  second,  the  salting,  has  been  practised 
from  the  commencement  of  our  navy,  to  the  present 
day,  where  ships  have  not  been  built  by  contract,  and 
the  sound  condition  of  our  oldest  ships,  is  proof  of 
its  efficacy.  It  is  an  operation  that  cannot  he  per- 
formed, until  the  ship  is  planked  inside  and  out,  and 
caulked  ;  the  spaces  between  the  timbers  are  then 
filled  with  salt,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  wood,  and 


coniplc;tely  destroys  the  acid  of  the  sap,  a  c.\.'ft' 
r.;nise  of  early  (kci.y.  The  query  calls  for  inforina- 
lion  as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  limljcr,  not. 
ships;  and  although  salting  a  ship  on  the  stocki,- 
would  no  doubt  be  highly  benificial,  yet  no  on2  ior  an 
instant  can  think  the  practice  so  nece.isary,  when  a 
free  ventilation  can  be  had,  as  it  would  be  in  coun-- 
teracting  the  effect  of  the  heated  atmosphere  in  th.; 
holds  of  floating  .ships,  in  which  many  instances  have, 
occurred  of  the  total  destruction  of  its  vitality. 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  pre- 
paration recommended  by  the  author  of  the  article, 
which  is  "  to  strip  the  trees  of  their  bark  before 
felling"  This  he  recommends  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Plott,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1691,  and  whose 
opinions  are  confirmed  by  Bufl'on   in  the  year  1?38. 

The  tree  should  be  stripped,  he  says,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  permitted  to  remain  standing  two  or 
three  years  before  it  is  felled,  to  give  it  time  to  sea- 
son. In  justification  of  this  hypotiiesis  of  Dr.  I'lott, 
the  "  Royal  Sovereign,"  (sometimes  called  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Seas)  a  ship  built  in  ICo",  whose  timbers 
forty-seven  years  after  she  w.as  finished,  v.ere  foun.l 
perfectly  sound,  is  mentioned  ;  "so  sound,"  says  the 
historian,  "that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  drive  a  nail 
n  them"— he,  the  author  of  the  article,  then  goes  on 
to  state,  that  in  order  to  test  the  mode  he  recom- 
mends, the  Navy  Board  of  England,  caused  the 
Hawke  Sloop  of  War  to  be  built  in  17'.^S,  one  half  of 
stripped  timber,  the  other  half  of  timber  obtained  in 
the  usual  way ;  and  that  in  ten  years  afterwards  she 
was  broken  up,  when  no  visible  difilrence  could  be 
observed  in  the  timber,  all  of  which,  it  is  stated, 
was  found  equally  decayed.  Still,  however,  for  the 
want  of  details,  the  author  adheres  to  his  opinions ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  an  experiment 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  this  princi- 
ple, places  firm  reliance  oii  the  sug-gestions  of  Dr. 
I'lott,  who  wrote  a  century  before— and  this  reliance 
on  the  opinions  of  the  Doctor,  seems  more  extraordi- 
nary, as  one  of  the  charges  made  by  him  against  the 
Board,  is  their  having  recommended  a  practice  founded 
on  the  best  experience  since  the  days  of  "  Vetruvius," 
a  celebrated  Assyrian  naval  architect,  who  wrote  on 
the  subject. 

The  opinions  of  our  ancestors  are  certainly  worthy 
of  being  attended  to,  and  practices  coming  down  to 
us  through  many  ages  of  experience,  are  entitled  to 
our  respect— they  must  carry  with  them  intrinsic 
mt-rit  to  secure  their  continuation.  The  practice  of 
"  V'etruvius"  still  continues  ;  the  hypothesis  of  Dr. 
Plott  failed  on  the  first  experiment  :  but  to  come 
nearer  to  our  own  day,  the  Achilles  was  built  in  1757, 
and  the  Montague  in  1779,  both  of  winter  felled  tim- 
ber— the  one  opi-ned  in  1784..  was  found  perfectly 
sound — the  other  is  now  in  sei  Vice.  "  The  superiority 
of  winter  felled  timber,"  says  the  historian,  "  was  in 
them  very  evident,  and  fully  acknoviledired" —mxKy, 
very  many  other  instances  could  be  cited  from  histo- 
ry, but  our  own  experience  for  twenty  years   and  up- 

rds,  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  practice;  for  ships- 
built  of  tin>ber,  cut  during  the  summer,  have  invaria- 
bly decayed  rapidly,  as  is  the  case  with  the  .lava, 
rrier,  Erie,  Ontario,  Peacock,  Chippeway,  lioxer, 
Saranac,  &c.  kc  ;  wjiile  those  built  in  time  of  peace, 
and  chosen  season,  are  now  sound,  and  likely  to  be 
so  for  half  a  century  more  ;  such  as  the  Constitution, 
United  Slates,  Constellation,  Congress,  6ic.  &c-  'I'he 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners,  at  the  time  of  making 
the  report,  iiad  been  but  five  years  in  existence— it 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  expected  th.at  a  system  for 
preserving  timber  could  be  formed  on  their  own  ex- 
perience. The  age  of  man  is  insufficient  for  this 
puiTose  i  and  that  mqde  wb^etij  oi'  ail  othei-s,  huS- 
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been  longest  iti  use,  it  was  their  duty  to  adopt — 
if,  after  a  strict  examination,  tliey  approved  of  it. 
'I'lius  "  Vetruvius'  "  method  of  felling  limber  in  tlie 
"winter  season"  is  practised,  and  his  recommendation 
lo  cut  it  "  on  tlie  decrease  of  the  moon,"  is  also  wor- 
thy of  attention.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  persuade 
mankind  tliat  liglit,  whicii  cannot  enter  an  opaque 
substance,  cm  ti.ive  an  influence  on  trees  :  We 
.should  not,  however,  forget  tlie  innumerable  experi- 
ments which  have  been  m.<»de  to  prove,  tliat  it  is  to 
!ight  they  owe  tlieir  verdure,  and  wliatever  may  be 
tile  modus  operandi,  we  cannot  doubt,  from  daily  ex- 
perience, tliat  liglit  is  as  important  as  heat  to  the 
perfection  of  the  vegetable  world — Whether  the  pre- 
sence or  the  absence  of  the  moon  is  most  beneficial 
is  not  the  question  ;  but  only,  what  period  of  the 
moon  is  most  proper  for  cutting  timber. 

The  experience  of  the  French,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  English, both  founded  on  the  method 
of  "  Vetruvius,"  are  confirmatory  of  its  correctness 
Mr.  Williams,  in  liis  elaborate  Treatise  on  Dry  Hot, 
says,  "  Most  of  the  ancients,  and  some  of  the  mo 
derns,  contend  not  only  for  the  propriety  of  iislling 
timber  in  the  winter  months— but  they  likewise  main- 
tain that  the  wane  of  the  moon  is  most  proper  for 
tliis  purpose."  Hesiod,  for  example,  informs  us,  that 
it  was  deemed  improper  to  fell  any  timoer  for  the 
p^irpose  of  ship-building,  except  on  the  ]"th  day  of 
the  moon's  age,  because,  it  being  then  in  the  wane, 
the  sap  or  internal  moisture,  which  is  the  grand  cause 
of  early  decay,  would  be  sunk,  or,  at  least,  consider- 
.".bly  lessened.  Vegetius  extends  the  time,  and  al 
lows,  that  if  trees  are  cut  down  from  the  15th  to 
the  23d  day  of  the  moon,  they  will  endure  for  a  long 
time  without  perishing ;  but  adds,  if  that  limitation 
is  transgressed,  the  daily  practice  and  experience  of 
all  artizans  may  convince  the  world,  it  would  be- 
come worm-eaten,  or  rotten,  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  And  tlie  order  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  addressed  to  "J\I.  J\l.  les  cun- 
iservatui-es,  v.  18.  Thermidor  an  U*,  adverted  to  in 
my  former  letter,  is  evidence  of  the  importance  which 
he  attached  to  it. 


I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
tile  Royal  Sovereign,  which  the  author  of  the  article 
says,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Plott,  was  built  of  bark- 
ed timber.  Dr  Plott  wrote  in  1691,  fifty  years  after 
the  ship  was  built— Eveljn  wrote  in  1662,  twenty-five 
years  after  she  was  built ;  and,  as  extraordinary  pains 
were  taken  in  the  building  of  that  vessel,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  (Evelyn)  profitted  by  the  method  then 
pursued— he  recommends  "  laying  up  the  timber  very 
dry  in  an  airy  place,  yet  out  of  the  wind  or  sun,  anil 
not  standing  up-right,  but  laying  along  one  piece 
upon  .another,  interposing  some  short  blocks  between 
them  "  But  although  it  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Plott, 
that  the  timber  was  barked  only,  yet  from  various  cir- 
cumstances there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  was 
also  notched  around  the  body  near  the  root— a  pro- 
Cess  which,  in  its  effect,  would  be  very  similar  to  fel- 
Img  the  tree  :  be  this  however  as  it  may — other  causes 
i<>r  the  durability  of  the  timber,  of  which  she  was 
composed,  existed.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  built 
entirely  of  British  oak — the  durability  of  which  is 
accounted  for  in  the  Keport  of  our  N.ivy  Commission 
ers  ;  in  the  second  place,  she  was  built  of  the  choicest 
of  British  oak.  Mr.  Thomas  Haywood,  who  viewed 
this  ship  frequently  when  building,  says  of  her,  "  to 
the  glory  of  our  English  nation,  and  not  lo  be  paral- 
lelled in  the  whole  christian  world— one  thing  (her 
timber,)  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  at  least  if 
not  admiration,  for  one  oak  tree  made  four  of  the 
principal  beams  of  this  great  ship,  which  was  forty- 
lour  feet, of  strong  and  serviceable  limber,  in  length, 
three  feet  diameter  at  the  lop,  and  ten  feet  diameter 
at  the  stubble  or  bottom  end." 

The  subject  of  ship-timber,  about  that  period,  was 
better  attended  to,  than  at  any  oilier — it  was  in  1677 
when  Haywood  wrote— Evelyn  wrote  in  1662— ibe 
French  government  passed  their  famous  ordinance  in 
1669— in  16R4  Dr.  Flott  wrote,  and,  .it  Ibis  day,  all 
are  quoted  as  good  autjioritv. 

*  6th  August,  IWT,. 


The  practice  recommended  by  the  Board,  as  to  the 
preservation  of  Timber,  is  an  improvement  on  the 
mode  of  Evelyn,  and  is  in  conformity  with  the  manner 
of  collecting  the  timberofthe  lioyal  Sovereign,  "  a 
choosing  of  I  he  best  gualiti/  :"  it  is,  in  fiict,  their  experi- 
ence, founded  on  practice,  since  the  days  of  "  Ve- 
truvius." 

The  barking  of  the  trees,  however,  was  not  a  conse- 
quence to  the  determination  of  building  the  Uoyal 
Sovereig-n.  Tanners  bark  Was  much  in  demand  at  that 
period — whole  forests  were  destroyed  to  procure  it, 
and  the  necessity  for  using  the  trees  which  were  left 
landing,  first  suggested,  in  all  probability,  the  idea 
of  building  her. 

Tlie  2d  of  James,  chap.  22,  is  an  act  respecting 
bark,  as  it  relates  to  tanners,  curriers,  shoemakers 
and  others  concerned  in  leather  in  which  for  the  better 
preservation  of  timber,  the  falling  of  trees  for  barking 
alone,  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 

This  act,  it  would  seem,  was  evaded  by  barking 
the  trees  stanJing  ,■  and  in  Charles'  reign  other  acts 
were  passed  to  preserve  the  forests,  one  of  which  de- 
cl.ares  that  "  the  destruction  of  wood  tends  to  destroy 
the  Commonweahh."  It  is  a  remarkable  historical 
fact,  that  the  charter  of  British  liberties  was  obtain, 
ed  in  consequence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  one  So- 
vereign to  destroy  the  forests  or  parks  of  England  ;* 
and  that  the  Navy  of  England  should  have  owed  its 
rise  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  another  lo  protect  the 
forests  against  the  depredations  of  his  subjects. 

The  destruction  of  parks,  and  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  game,  by  King  John,  caused  the  hostile  array 
of  Ihe  Barons  of  liunning-mead  ;  the  barking  of  the 
trees  by  the  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  tanning, 
caused  those  acts  whicli  were  intended  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  game  :  both  were  for  the  gratification  of  a 
king — one  lo  indulge  his  resentments  against  the  sup- 
posed friends  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bullen,  without  his 
consent,  the  other  to  indulge  a  passion  for  hunting. 

"  By  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  7th,  it  is  enacted 
thai  if  any  idle  person  cut  or  spoil  any  wood  or  un- 
lerwood,  poles  or  trees  staHding,  and  be  convicted  by 
the  oath  of  one  or  more  witnesses,  if  they  cannot  pav 
the  satisfaction  required,  they  shall  be  whipped.  Re- 
ceivers of  wood  so  cut,  knowing  it  to  be  so,  to  incur 
the  same  punishment." 

"  The  2d  of  James  I.  chap.  22,  is  an  act  respecting 
bark,  and  lays  heavy  penalties  on  all  who  fall  trees 
for  barking,  out  of  the  barking  season  The  15th  of 
Charles  2d,  chap.  2d.  is  an  act  to  render  the  4jd  of 
Elizabeth  more  effective." 

I  mention  this  merely  to  shew  that  the  author  was 
n  error  if  he  believed  that  the  barking  of  the  trees 
was  an  arrangement  preparatory  to  the  building  of 
tlie  "  Royal  Sovereign."  It  arose  from  the  desire 
inherilent  in  man  to  evade  all  oppression — a  circum 
stance  then  purely  accidental,  and  of  doubtful  utility, 
should  not  be  taken  as  our  guide  in  preference  to  long 
tried  experience. 

My  object  thus  far  has  been,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
to  justify  the  course  taken  by  the  Navy  Commission- 


*Extracts  translated  from  J\Tag7ia  Charta  of  John. 

"  Chap  4i.  Men  who  live  out  of  the  Forests,  shall 
not  be  brought  for  any  cause,  before  any  Justices  of 
the  Forests,  by  common  summonses,  unless  they  are 
concerned  in  the  cause,  or  are  bail  of  those  who  are 
attached  lo  the  forest." 

"  Chap  47  All  forests  which  have  been  afforested 
in  our  time,  shall  be  immediately  disafforested." 

"  Chap.  48.  All  the  bad  customs  relating  to  forests 
and  warrens,  and  foresters  and  warrenders,  and  she- 
riffs and  their  officers,  and  wears  and  their  keepers, 
shall  be  immediately  enquired  into,  in  every  county, 
by  twelve  sworn  knights  of  the  same  county  ;  and 
within  forty  days  after  this  inquisition  being  made, 
they  shall  be  abolished,  so  that  they  shall  never  be 
•-evived,  provided  that  ihcy  are  first  informed  of  it 
ill  our  justici.ary,  if  we  shall  not  be  in  England." 

"  Chap.  53  But  we  will  have  the  same  respect 
nd    the  same   manner  of  exhibiting  justice,  of  dis- 

ir sting  forests,  and  of  continuing  forests,  whicij 
Henry  our  father,  and  Klchard  our  brother,  affor- 
ested." 


ers.  I  beg  leave  now  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  im.- 
portance  of  preserving  our  forests.  In  my  other 
letters  I  have  touched  on  the  mode  pursued  iu 
France— in  the  present  instance,  I  have  shown  in  a 
slight  degree,  the  importance  which  England  has  at- 
tached to  her  forests  ;  but  although  your  enquiry  li- 
mited me  to  a  particular  point,  as  much  as  the  Navy 
Commissioners  have  been  limited  by  the  enquiry  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee,  still  I  fear, 
like  them,  it  will  be  expected  of  me  that  I  should 
say  ail  that  can  be  said  about  timber,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances— this,  however,  would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect of  you,  if  not  of  me  ;  your  paper  belongs  to 
Agriculture  in  general,  and  not  to  any  particular 
branch  of  it.  Besides,  doubting  my  ability  also  to  do 
the  subject  justice,  I  should  fear  tiring  you  and  your 
readers.  The  subject  is  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  only 
in  my  power  to  skim  the  surface — the  facts  I  give  are 
from  the  authority  of  others,  and  I  can  claim  no  other 
honor  th.in  that  of  treating  the  matter  fairly.  I  dis- 
claim ail  pretensions  to  science— I  deal  only  in  com- 
mon sense  ;  let  then,  tlie  mare  liigldy  gifted  deck  their 
brows  with  laurel.  I  shall  feel  satisfied  in  removing- 
prejudice  by  the  establishment  of  truth. 

On  these  principles,  and  on  these  only,  I  claim  the 
ndulgence  of  my  readers,  and  shall  endeavour,  if  my 
official  duties  will  allow  me,  to  go  more  fully  inta 
the  enquiry  respecting  the  importance  of  limber,  and 
the  best  means  of  preserving  it.  If  I  quote  authority, 
it  shall  not  be  of  a  doubtful  nature  ;  if  I  go  back  to 
antiquity,  it  shall  be  for  historical  facts  only,  and 
not  for  minute  details  of  experiments  made.  For  ex- 
ample, I  do  not  doubt  the  fact,  that  tlie  fleet  com- 
manded by  Dulluis,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  was  at  sea 
in  sixty  days  after  the  timber  was  cut  down,  or  that 
the  Armado  of  220  ships  sent  against  King  Hiero,  was 
built  and  afloat  in  forty-five  days  after  the  timber 
ceased  to  grow  ;  or  that  the  fleet  employed  by  Scipio, 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  was  at  sea  forty  davs  after 
the  fall  of  the  limber,  no  more  than  I  doubt  that  Phi- 
lotas  constructed  Galleys  600  feel  long,  and  85  feet 
wide,  on  board  of  which  were  superb  palaces  ;  that 
those  of  Hiero  were  still  larger-thai  Dennys  of  Svra- 
cuse  built  one  carrying  six  thousand  men,  or  that  that 
of  Caligula  was  of  cedar  with  a  poop  of  ivory  enriched 
with  precious  stones.  All  these  things  are  historical 
tacts,  and  are  no  doubt,  entitled  to  credit— but  they 
•ire  of  no  more  use  in  the  present  investigation,  than 
to  know  that  Hannibal  dissolved  the  Alps  with  vine- 
gar.  We  have  no  more  details  of  the  practice  of  pre< 
paring  the  timber  and  its  durability  in  the  one  case 
than  we  have  of  the  process  of  dissolving  stone  in 
the  other. 

If  we  search  history  in  vain  to  learn  what  is  meant 
by  two,  three  and  four  banks  of  Oars,  how  vain  is  it  to 
look  lor  that  mmutis  of  detail,  which  will  enable  us  to 
comprehend  the  arrangement  and  structure  of  those 
extraordinary  vessels,  of  which  at  this  day  with  all 
our  nautical  experience,  we  cannot  form  an  idea 

1  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ships  bailt  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  British  Navy,  were  more  durable 
than  those  of  the  present  day  ;  but  does  it  follow  from 
this  fact,  that  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  antiquity, 
they  were  still  more  durable  '  We  certainly  should 
not  expect  it  in  ships  sent  to  sea  in  forty  or  forty-five 
days  after  the  cutting  of  the  timber-the  durability 
of  the  British  ships,  may  on  well  attested  facts,  be 
easily  accounted  for;  that  of  the  Roman  Galleys  can- 
not be  credited.  It  is  said  that  the  timbers  of  one 
have  lately  been  discovered  in  perfect  preservation. 
It  exceeds  my  belief. 

A  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Navy 
Commissioners,  will  shew  that  the  cause  of  the  supe- 
nor  durability  of  the  British  ships,  was  the  selectina 
of  the  best  British  Oak,  cut  at  a  proper  season,  and 
transported  from  the  forest  to  the  yard  without  suffer- 
ing It  to  be  immersed  in  water— holding  it  as  they  do, 
as  an  established  truth,  Ibat  dryness  is  favorable,  and 
moisture  unfavorable  to  the  durability  of  timber  — 
Whether  this  practice  arose  from  accident  or  design, 
it  matters  not;  such,  however,  is  the  fact,  of  which 
the  most  undoubted  proof  m.iy  be  had. 

I  ins  letter,  sir,  looks  more  like  adefencaof  the  opirt. 
10113  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners,  than  an  Ag. 
ncultural  Essay.  I  must  beg  vou  to  pardon  the  digres- 
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sion— it  has  been  called  for,  more  by  the  erroneous 
impression  which  existed  as  to  what  they  oi/^/i(  to 
liave  done,  than  from  any  thinjr  they  had  neglected. 
Whatever  relates  to  the  preservation  of  wood,  is  an 
answer  to  your  enquiry,  whether  it  be  for  farming- 
Jjurposes  or  for  the  purposes  of  ship  building. 
Very  respectfuUv  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  POUTER. 


rOR     THE    AMERICAN    FARMEH. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  BY  MA 
CHINKRY— GRKAT  IMPORTANCE  OF 
THE  HOME  TRADE,  &c. 

Mu.  Skinnek  : 

I  beK'n  to  reatl  your  paper  with  indiffer 
ence,  for  I  begin  to  say  to  myself  cui  bono?— 
As  I  cannot  sell  what  I  make. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  statesmen  do  not 
sufficiently  consider  tlie  change  that  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  forty  years  as  well  in  the 
other  three  quarters  of  the  globe  as  in  America. 
In  the  United  States,  we  have  en  creased  from 
two  millions  of  people,  to  ten  millions — before 
the  revolution,  we  had  connexion  only  with 
Great  Britain,  and  now  with  all  the  world. 

Theencrease  of  commerce, and  of  communica- 
tion, by  printing,  informs  all  nations,  of  the  ar- 
ticles, producing  the  greatest  profit,  and  also 
instructs  them  in  the  best  mode  of  rearing 
them.  Thus  we  find,  a  most  rapid  augmenta- 
tion of  gainful  articles,  and  a  fall  of  prices,  in 
consequence  of  abundance,  is  annually  announ- 
ced in  newspapers.  Formerly,  commerce  was 
confined  to  a.  few  towns,  and  to  few  merchants  ; 
consequently  their  profits  were  enormous.  In 
modern  times,  foreign  trade  has  become  a  very 
hazardous  lottery  kind  of  speculation,  wherein 
very  few  draw  prizes.  The  tobacco  merchants 
have  suftered  so  much  lately,  that  our  planters 
find  themselves  necessitated  to  ship  their  to- 
bacco ;  thus,  they  must  incur  the  expense  of 
freight,  of  insurance,  and  the  risque  of  foreign 
agency  :  and  should  ill  success  attend  some  of 
them,  these  must  sell  their  slaves  and  property, 
and  retire  into  the  interior,  far  from  a  market 
whence  grain  will  scarcely  defray  the  expense  of 
and   where   the  comforts  of  so- 


transportation 

ciety,  and  the  means  of  education  are  wantin 

if  we  examine  the  rises  and   falls  of  modern  Ip.cres,  potatoes  enough  to  feed  one  hundred 


or  comb  his  hair,  or  shave,  or  l'M)k  about  his 
room,  without,  findinq;  what  leather  for  slioes, 
what  cotton,  wool,  Sec.  for  slockines,  panta- 
oons,  &c.  what  skins  for  hats,  and  what  dyes 
are  rccjuired  :  let  him  look  at  his  sidcbiiard,  and 
view  the  {jhiss,  the  pottery,  Hu:.  tkc,  :  let  the 
iigriculturists  then  consider,  (hat  if  the  ma- 
kers of  these  did  no' exist,  what  would  their  farnis 
be  worti),  and  that  the  nearer  the  makers  of 
these  tliintrs  reside,  the  less  distance  tliey  have 
to  send  their  produce,  and  the  quicker  their  re- 
turns. 

Visit  a  merely  agricultural  country,  and  you 
will  find  only  a  few  towns,  if  they  can  be  so 
calleil,  at  cross  roads,  composed  of  a  tavern,  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  store,  and  perhaps  a 
church,  a  lawyer's  and  a  Doctor's  house.  Land- 
holders possessing  extensive  tracts  live  scattered 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  have  very 
little  society. 

Visit  a  manufacturing  country,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  life  are  in  abundance,  population  is 
condensed,  and  social  intercourse  refined.  The 
Historian,  the  Poet,  the  Novelist,  the  Mathema- 
tician, the  Chemist,  the  Botanist,  the  Mechani- 
cian, the  Painter,  the  Engraver,  the  Musician, 
in  short,  all  who  advance  intelligence  and  af- 
ford delight  are  there  collected. 

We  want  the  Middle  Class  very  much  in  the 
U.  States,  and  never  shall  acquire  it  by  the  pre 
sent  system.  That  we  have  been  going  rapidly 
retrograde  for  the  last  six  years  is,  I  believe, uni- 
versally acknowledged,  although  we  have  en- 
creased  in  population. 

You,  sir  have  proved  yourself  a  most  zealous, 
assiduous  and  intelligent  promoter  of  agricul- 
ture, and  I  wish  you  could  induce  each  of  our 
societies  severally  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
give  reports  on  political  economy  ;  for  I  fear 
that  we  are  too  attentive  to  the  one,  and  too 
negligent  of  the  other.  These  committees 
would  teach  the  agrixulturists  to  consider, 
that  they  must  no  longer  rely  exclusively  on 
exports,  and  imports,  and  that  commerce  is  a  tri- 
fling precarious  resource,  compared  with  a  home 
market.  In  Mr.  Sullivan's  address  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts society  published  in  your  8th  num- 
ber, it  is  stated ,  that  one  man  can  produce  on  10 


nations,  we  shall  find  that  they  depend  upon  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  internal  manufactu- 
ring industry.  If  machinery  can  give  to  a  na- 
tion etjual  to  the  productive  labour  of  a  hun- 
dred million  of  hands,  think  how  handicraft 
business  must  be  undersold,  and  how  the  nation 
that  employs  machinery  can  obtain  the  raw  pro- 
duce, and  the  specie  and  the  stocks  of  another 
nation  which  does  not  use  machinery  :  states- 
men, and  financiers  ought  particularly  to  consi- 
der how  machinery  can  be  introduced  and  aug- 
mented in  their  own  country. 

Agricultural  societies,  are  very  beneficial 
when  a  middle  class  exists  to  convert  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  into  useful  articles,  but  unless 
the  owners  of  the  land  find  a  market  for  every 
thing,  an  increase  of  their  productions,  reduces 
their  profits. 

It  would  require  several  pages  to  contain  an 
enumeration  of  the  consumable  things  produ- 
ced by  ingenuity  and  industry — let  any  one 
take  a  list  of  what  is  in  his  house,  and  he  will 
be  surprised  at  the  variety :  he  cannot  be  clothed, 


Thus  ten  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  thous- 
and acres,  could  feed  a  million  of  persons — 
there  must  however  be  ground  to  feed  tattle 
sheep,  and  horses,  and  if  we  had  a  middle  class, 
insufficient  numbers  a  great  quantity  of  mea- 
dow land  would  be  required,  and  the  manure  of 
these  animals  would  enrich  the  uplands  and 
encrease  our  crops.  The  farmers  would  thus  be- 
come rich  and  obtain  resources  to  irrigate,  and 
to  make  all  kinds  of  improvements. 

Were  we  all  agriculturists  how  wretched 
we  should  be  by  excess  of  food,  and  the  want  of 
every  thing  else.  It  may  be  said  that  man  would 
naturally  turn  to  other  employments.  So  I  ad- 
mit he  would,  and  thus  barter  would  be  intro- 
duced. It  may  be  also  urged  that  exports 
would  take  place  ;  but  that  I  deny,  if  other  na- 
tions prohibited  the  admission  of  our  products. 
But  to  this  it  may  b«  replied,  we  may  buy  and 
sell  amongst  ourselves  ;  this  also  1  deny,  unless 
we  make  our  own  circulating  medium,  lor  a  na 
tion  without  wines,  cannot  have  specie,  but  by 
the  balance  of  trade. 


If  our  societies  had  c(mimittees,  as  I  propose, 
to  make  reports  on  political  economy,  our  far- 
mers from  the  interior  when  mem!)ers  of  Con- 
gress, would  know  their  own  true  interest,  and 
be  no  longer  deluded  by  the  exploiled  doctrines 
of  the  French  economists  which,  for  a  long  time 
prevailed,  producing  much  mischief.  If  Great 
Britain  had  only  farmers,  or  h;ul  depen-Jed  up- 
on a  specie  currency,  she  would  now  have  ex- 
hibited a  mournful  spectacle  of  fallen  great- 
ness,far  inferior  to  our  own;  for  her  climate  can- 
not  produce  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice.  I 
hope  my  brother  farmers  will  be  roused  by  dis- 
tress to  consider  their  true  interests,  by  ascer- 
taining how  consumers  may  be  increased. 

Should  you  deem  this  letter  worthy  of  inser- 
tion in  your  valuable  publication,  I  will  in 
another  letter  demonstrate  how  this  country 
may  surpass  all  others,  having  their  present 
Governments. 

A  FARMER  OF  THE  MIDDLE  STATES, 

OJV  THE  IlESSMJy  FLY. 

BY    JAMtS    WORTIt. 

Head  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bucks'  Coua- 
ty,  February  12,  1821. 

Ordered  to  be  published  in  the  Actional  Recorder. 

Shabon,  1st  February,  1821. 
Sir— Having  intimated  to  the  society,  my  in- 
tention of  furnishing  a  treatise  on  the  Hessian 
fly,  and  in  order  to  perform  some  service  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  will  now  exhibit 
such  information  as  I  am  possessed  of,  touch- 
ng  that  subject. 

The  Hessian  fly,  or  (as  classed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman,  Thomas  Say,)  Cecido- 
mia  destructor,  I  understand  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  liong  Island,  in  the  state  of  New- 
York,  in  the  year  1776,  and  soon  after  the  Hes- 
sians had  been  there;  it  was  therefore  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  them,  among  some 
straw,  which  it  was  said  they  brought  from  their 
country  ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Hes- 
sian fly,"  or  as  that  great  and  long-tried  friend 
of  agriculture,  the  honorable  Richard  Peters, 
observes,  in  his  Notices  for  a  Young  Farmer, 
p.  29,  the  "appellation  was  bestowed  during 
our  revolutionary  excitements  ;  when  every 
thing  we  disliked  we  termed  Hessian."  But 
it  has  since  been  ascertained,  that  no  such  in- 
sect has  ever  been  known,  in  the  country 
where  those  Hessians  came  from,  and  it  is  novir 
generally  believed  to  be  a  native  of  America. 
It  appears  by  a  paper  signed  James  Vaux  and 
John  Jacobs,  as  published  in  the  Columbian 
Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  459,  that  in  August,  1788, 
they  went  to  Long  Island,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  destructive  effects  of  the  fly, 
and  they  found  that  it  had  done  such  injury 
to  the  wheat  crop  in  that  quarter,  as  to  induce 
a  change  of  kind,  so  early  as  the  year  1780  or 
irSl.  The  appearance  of  the  insect  into  this 
county,  and  its  progress  for  some  years  after- 
wards, is  stated  in  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Isaac  Chapman,  which  was  read  before  the  so- 
ciety, at  a  stated  meeting  in  August  last,  and 
under  date  the  28th  November,  he  has  favoured 
us  with  a  copy  of  that  interesting  document, 
accompanied  by  some  remarks  on  the  proper 
time  of  sowing  wheat,  to  which  1  beg  the  com- 
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tnittee'S  reference,  and  also  to  a  comniuriicatio  = 
\hi\t  I  made  to  the  Philadelphia  Society  ff" 
prnmDtins  Agricuiture,  dated  Ht  February 
I'aat.*  Tlic  latter  was  written  without  iny  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  of  the  doctor's  observa- 
tions, and  contains  some  piirticulars  respecting 
the  insect,  as  occurred  in  tiie  fall  of  1819. — 
1  will  further  call  the  attention  of  thp 
committee,  to  a  more  scientific  description  ol 
i(,and  a  parasitic  insect,  the  Cerapliron,  thut 
feeds  on  it,  as  written  by  Mr.  Say,  and  publish- 
ed in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  I,  paces  4-5    and 


inenced  about  the  1.5th  of  August,  but  more 
abundantly  made  about  the2fjth,  and  continued 
on,  in  a  less  dei^ree,  till  (Jctofai^r,  when  those 
most  early  entered  the  ily  state ;  and  thus 
their  ravages  were  carried  on  as  long  as  the  sea- 
son would  permit.  I  saw  a  few  in  the  fields 
on  the  25th   of  November;  and    in   the   house, 


destruction.  I  am  satisfied  that  some  inset t 
bad  depasited  on  the  larva  or  pupa,  as  1 
I'ound  many  in  the  latter  state  complete^ 
Iv  eaten  up,  and  the  case  perforated  by  the 
parasite,  and  througli  the  aperture  I  presume  it 
evolved  ia  its  perfect  state.  In  harvesting, 
some  of  the  stalks  on  which  the  pupa  rest  are 
left  standing;  others,  and  the  greater,  part  are 
cut  oft— some  of  those  thus  cut  ort"  are  so  sliort 
as  to  be  left  strewed  about  the  field,  whilst  the 
onger  ones  are  bound  up  in  the  sheaves  and 
carried  to  the  stsck  yard  or  barn,  and  it  is  pro 
bably  owins  to  the  various  situations  in  which 
C3rac'companied  with  a  plate  by  "iMr.  C.  A.  Lejthe  pupa  is'thrown,  that  the  succeeding  brood 
Suer.  It  seems,  however,  that  Mr.  Say  had  becomes  so  irregular,  tlie  deposit  of  which 
not  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  in  the  egg 
state,  and  consijquently  has  been  mistaken  in 
his  conjecture  respecting  the  manner  and  place 
of  deposit- 

I  will  now  proceed  with  my  history  during 
the  past  year  1S2('.     'Jhe  fly  evolved  from  its 

pupa  or  ch.rvsalis  about  the  lOth  April,  and  de-|  ,,      ,..i     ri^  i  t*      „     .i,  „ 

LLd  itseags  about  the  24th  ;  the  depositl^^^ '^te  as  the  5th  of  December,  't  "'ay  hen 
was  made  similar  to  that  of  last  fall,  except  inl''^  ^^id,  that  during  the  past  year,  there  1  ave 
some  instances   farther   from  the  stalk.     The  heen  three  complete    broods,    and    partially  a 

tourfh. 

I  will  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  par- 
ticularly to  the  .Tune  brood,  as  it  has  heretofore 
been  altogether  neglected,  and  is  that  which 
must  especially  be  looked  at,  if  ever  we  shall 
conquer  this  inveterate  enemy.  The  idea  ot 
the  insect  having  been  introduced  into  this 
country  among  straw,  has  been  treated  as  ridi- 
culous, because  the  pupa  was  found  too  near  the 
root  to  be  dislodged  in  harvesting;  but  the 
brood  under  consideration  is  lodged  near  the 
top  of  the  straw,  and  I  have  already  stated,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  it  is  actually  cut  oft',  and 
although  the  most  of  that  which  is  gathered  up 
s  without  doubt  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
thresliing  the  grain,  yet  some  does  escape,  as 
proven  by  an  examination  in  my  barn  yard,  on 
the  2Uth  of  Di-cember  last,  where  straw  had 
just  been  thrown  from  the  threshing  floor.  I 
there  found  some  of  the  pupa  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete preservation;  and  it  might  be  carried  to 
any  distance,  and  when  it  is  not  exposed  to  a 
proper  degree  of  heat,  may  be  preserved  a  long 
time.  1  have  now  some  in  my  possession  which 
were  gathered  before  harvest,  and  are  evidently 
in  a  live  state.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  to 
contest  its  American  origin ;  that  question 
eeais  to  be  settled,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  known 
lany  where  else. 

In  tracing  the  insect  through  the  last  year, 
I  have  found  it  a  much  more  formidable  foe 
than  I  had  before  imagined,  and  1  have  been 
mistaken  in  some  of  my  former  impressions — 
as  in  my  comaiunicatiun  to  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  I  recom- 
mended early  sowing.  My  opinion  was  pre- 
dicated on  the  idea  that  the  broods  were  depo- 
sited at  regular  periods,  and  completed  in  a  ve 


insect  generally  chooses  the  weakest  plants, 
avoiding  those  which  are  forward  or  well  grown. 
'i  his  is  accounted  for,  as  it  seems  necessary  to 
clasp  the  leaf,  by  placing  some  of  its  claws  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  order  to  press  the  eggs  into 
the  gutter;  hence  there  is  a  difficulty  in  man- 
aging a  broad  leaf;  and  in  the  few  instances 
where  1  found  it  effected,  the  eggs  were  lain 
near  the  side  or  point,  of  course  were  more  ex- 
posed to  danger  ;  and  besides,  the  young  cater- 
pillar probably  would  not  so  easily  make  its 
way  down  the  stem  of  a  vigorous  plant.  It 
appeared  to  me,  that  many  of  the  eggs  of  this 
brood  were  devoured  by  other  insects,  and  that 
those  which  escaped,  were  hatched  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days.  The  pupa  state 
commenced  about  the  fifteenth  of  May.  It 
again  entered  the  imago  or  fly  state  early  in 
June,  and  generally  deposited  its  progeny  from 
ihe  eiglith  to  the  tenth  of  that  morrth  ;  but  1 
saw  it  on  the  twelfth,  in  all  its  stages,  to  wit, 
the  ovum,  larva,  pupa,  and  imago — that  is,  the 
egg,  caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and  lly.  The  eggs 
■were  lain  on  the  upper  leaves  of  the  weakest 
or  stunted  wheat,  and  in  some  instances  on  the 
under  as  well  as  the  upper  side,  and  the  larva 
became  lodged  about  the  two  upper  joints,  but 
most  about  the  upper:  this  second  brood  is 
very  numerous,  and  there  being  proportionably 
only  a  few  plants  that  the  ily  seems  to  like,  1 
have  counted  two  hundred  and  eight  eggs  on  a 
single  leaf,  and  the  caterpillars  were  in  such 
quantities  around  the  stalk,  as  to  burst  their 
covering,  and  thus  become  exposed  to  the  de 
predation  of  other  insects  :  they  were  general 
fy  smaller  than  those  of  the  other  broods,  and 
many  of  the  uppermost  perished  for  want  of 
food,  the  sap  of  the  plant  being  taken   up  by  -         . 

thuse  below  ;  immense  numbers,  probably  niDe-ry  short  time.     As   soon,  therefore,  as   I  sup 


tenths  ot  the  whole,  were  in  some  way  destroy- 


posed  the  August  deposit  to  have  been  finished 


id— the  busy  ant  appeared  to  be  doing  its  part,  wl'ich  I  concluded  was  anout  the  twenty-sixth, 
Tbut  I  may  have  mistaken  the  ceraphron  of  Mr.  Iliad  a  small  lot  prepared  and  sowed  on  the 
Say  for  it,  (as  I  had  not  seen  his  description)  thirtieth,  calculating  that  there  wsald  not  be 
•r  both  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  aaotner  deposit  before  Octooer,  and  ih;t  I  couid 
_  Igujifd  against  it  by  pasturing.     In  (his    1   have 

"   "    ♦  See  Natiopai  I^scordeTj  vot  iv.  p.  6?.  been  entirely  mistaken  j  for  the  fly  commeziceei 


its  operations  on  the  wheat  soon  after  the  young 
plants  appeared,  and  was  continually  followed 
hy  others,  as  long  as  the  weather  permitted  ;  so 
that  there  is  but  little  prosn 'ct  of  a  crop.  I'he 
wheat  now  growing  in  this  neighbourhood  has 
been  sown  at  several  difterent  times,  and,  ex- 
cept the  very  late,  has  a  good  doal  of  the  larvfc 
of  the  fly  lodged  among  it;  and  I  fear  that, 
should  the  spring  prove  unfavourable,  mu' li 
damage  will  be  sustained  :  nevertheless,  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some  in- 
formation as  to  ths  best  time  of  sowing.  The 
wheat  that  takes  the  earliest  growth  in  the 
spring,  will  unquestionably  fare  the  best,  and 
hence  the  advantage  of  U'anuring  and  select- 
ing the  earliest  kinds  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  rye 
succeeds.  But  we  niust  not  suppose  that  we 
can  thereby  entirely  overcome  the  fly  ;  for  we 
should  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  it  only  prefers 
ihe  weakest  plants  and  d  particular  kind,  :ind 
in  case  of  necessity,  will  most  assuredly  at- 
attack  the  strongest  and  any  kind,  and  proba- 
bly even  a  iliiierent  plant.  Depend  upon  it, 
it  ivill  never  starve  while  it  can  get  any  thino' 
fo  eat.  When  1  hear  a  person  say  that  he 
has  nutsuftiired  by  the  fly,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  has  manured  well,  or  that  he  has  a 
neighbour  that  the  insect  likes  better.  How 
was  it  when  the  y'ellow-bearded  wheat  was  in- 
troduced on  Long  Island,  and  afterwards  into 
tliis  county  ?  It  answered  a  good  purpose  to 
those  who  first  procured  it,  but  in  the  same 
degree  it  injured  them  that  continued  the  old 
kind;  and  so  I  presume  it  will  be  with  the 
Lalor  wheat  notv  trying  in  "Virginia  and  other 
places  :  indeed  1  think  it  probable,  that  any 
new  kind,  of  early  spring  growth,  may  serve  a 
temporary  purpose  to  him  who  first  "cultivates 
it,  but  it  is,  I  fear,  only  a  decent  wav  of  in- 
juring a  neighbour;  nor  do  I  find  that  any  ge- 
neral advantage  attends  the  not  sowing  next  to 
a  stubble  fie'd,  for  the  wheat  nearest  thereto 
will  be  the  most  injured,  whether  it  is  alon^-- 
sike  or  a  mile  oft";  but  something  will  depend 
on  the  direction  that  the  fly  may  be  driven  by 
winds,  or  obstructed  by  other  circumstances  : 
and  with  respect  to  pasturing,  I  will  relate  a 
case  stated  to  me  by  my  friend  Anthony  Tay- 
lor. Some  years  ago,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
April,  he  turned  his  sheep  on  a  lot  of  wheat, 
and  kept  them  there  until  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  the  plants  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  supposed 
by  his  neighbours  that  his  crop  was  entirely- 
destroyed  ;  nevertheless  it  soon  recovered, 
grew  in  the  most  even  and  beautiful  manner, 
and  yielded  upwards  of  thirty-five  bushels  per 
acre.  Ihe  inlerence  I  draw  from  this  experi- 
ment is,  that  it  was  most  forninately  timed,  and 
the  wheat  was  so  completely  cut  oil'  by  the 
sheep,  that  the  tly  had  no  place  left  to  deposit 
on,  and  that  the  eggs  of  that  brood  were  all 
lain  before  the  plants  had  thrown  up  new 
shoots,  so  that  the  fly  was  compelled  to  pass 
into  the  adjacent  fields  ;  and  his  neighbours 
suffered  by  his  good  fortune;  or  it  mav  have 
been  that  the  caterpillars  had  not  pas?ei3  from 
the  leaf,  jnd  were  actually  devoured  by 'the 
shetp,  anil  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat  was  the 
coioequence  :  but  in  the  former  case  it   may 

Iwuil  be  questioned,  >vliether  the  practice  would 
promote  the  general  good,  and  a  further  doubt 
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iniilt  arise,  wden   we    cunsidev  tliat  there  is 
such  a  wcndorfvil  disposition  in  some  insects 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  their  species,  that 
their  sexual  interci.iuse  does  not  Ukc  place  un- 
til a  provision  is  made  for  their  ollsprinj:,  and 
therefore    will    sometimes    remain  in    the  lU 
state  much  longer  than  at  others.    Now  in  thi 
sprins,  the  Hessian  fly  appears   to  live  only  a 
fewdavs;  as  the  plants  upon   which  it  depo 
sits    bcins;  then  in  a  state    of    rapid  i^rouih 
there  is  no  time  to  he  lost;  hut  if    we   wer. 
all  to  pasture  our  whe:it,  its   existence  would 
brohablv  he  prolonged  until  the  plants  became 
suited  "to  its  purpose  ;  anil  by    sowing  it  latei 
in  the  season,    an   injury  rather  than   a    euod 
would   result,  unless    the  pisturing  was  done 
iiliniediately  on    the    appearance  of  the  spring 
deposit-     1   would  then  su'js^est  the  expedient 
of    feeding  the    insect  in  the  least  expensive 
manner,  that  is,  to  procure  an  early  kiLid    ul 
wheat,  and  sow  it  for   the  crop;   then  sow  on 
the  same  ground  about  a  hu8h>.l    (perhaps   hall 
that  quantity  might  do)  to  the  acre  of  the  co'n- 
mon  or  late  kind,  for  the  lly.     I  have  no  doubt 
but  it  would  select  its  favourite  sort,  and    the 
only  loss  woulil  be  the    wheat  sown       It    is 
asserted  that  sowing  radish  amon^  turnip  seed 
Mill  preserve    the  latter   from  the    ravages  ol 
a  fly  to  which  it  is  subject.     I  have  not  had 
aa  opportunity  nf  testing;  its  truth,    but  think 
it  probable  ;    and  if  such  is  the  fact,   it   mu-t 
be  simply  owing  to  a  preference  which   the  f]\ 
has  for  "radishes,  ami    there  must  be   enougli 
sown  to    supply    (ood  until  the    turnips  shall 
have  formed  the  rough  leaf.     It  is  truly  aston- 
ishing what  nice  distinction  some  insects  make 
in  the  choice  of  their  food,  and  how  diflicult  it 
is  to  force  llicm  from  their  favourite  ;  and  yet. 
when   compelled  to  change,  they  are  equally 
voracious  in  devouring  the   new  plant,  and  in 
some  instances  afterwards   prefer   it.     It    will 
be   perceived,    that  by  sowing  two    kinds    ol 
vheat,  over  the  whole  field,  and  the  fly  prefer- 
ring one,  the  destroving  it  would  only  ihin  the 
plants  without  injuring  the  crop  ;  whereas  sow- 
ing an  equal  quantity  of  one  kind,  would   not 
answer  the  same  purpose.     But  this  expedient 
will  be  atteniled  with  difficulties;  fur  it  must  bt 
evident,  that  by  sowing  the  two  species  togeth 
er,  a  mixture  of  kind  would  take   placo,  which 
would  prevent  our  deriving  any  advantage  from 
their  separate  qualities;  consequently  it  would 
become   necessary,  continually  to    obtain  seed 
from  other  places,  or  sow  some  of  each  sort  on 
separate  lots  for  that  special  purpose. 

A  diSerence  however  prevails  as  to  the  man 
D€r  in  which  'he  mischief  is  produced,  that  is, 
whether  it  is  doiie  by  pressure  upon  the  stem, 
or  by  the  caterpillar  feeding  on  the  juices  ot 
the  plant;  the  former  appears  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  and  it  is  supported  by  many 
persons  of  the  most  respectable  character  ;  and 
if  that  point  can  be  established,  perhaps  a  kind 
of  wheat  may  be  found,  that  will  resist  suck 
pressure:  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  in 
dentation  of  the  stem,  is  occasioned  by  the 
extraction  of  the  ssp,  and  in  no  other  way  can 
I  account  fur  the  rapid  decline  of  a  young 
healthy  plant  ;  its  growth  is  almost  imine.  i- 
ately  stopped,  and  in  a  few  4lays  a  change  oi 
colour  takes  place.     I  have  never  discovered 


such  ell'ects  to  lie  produced  on  any  plant,  by 
mere  pressure  on  one  side  ;  indeed  in  this  case 
1  douht  tliere  being  much  pressure  upon  the 
■■tem,  a-i  the  covering  would,  I  think,  be  first 
loosened  ;  having  tm-refore  no  confidence  in 
the  doctrine  of  pressure,  as  here  applied,  I  must 
leave  to  its  advocates,  the  discovery  of  a  reme- 
dy, and  I  wish  them  all  possible  success. 

When  the  wheat  fields  make  a  good  appear- 
ince.  we  are  unmindful  of  the  fly  :  and  yet  1 
iK-lieve,  that  every  crop  is  more  or  less  injured, 
and  that  even  in  a  favourable  season,  the  pro- 
duce is,  on  an  average,  lessened  one-fourth  in 
quantity,  ami  sometimes  more  than  one-hall. 
Sh.dl  we  then  submit  to  a  devastation  of  such 
immense  magnitude .'  Shall  ii;an,  to  whom  was 
!{iven  ''  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,"  be  robbed  oi 
his  Very  bread,  by  so  mean  an  insect  ?  And  be- 
sides, the  brood  which  seems  to  be  the  very  one 
tliat  we  ought  to  att;ick,  is  mostly  ilestroyed 
lor  us,  leaving  only  about  one-tenth  part  for  us 
to  overcome.  Nothing  short  of  destroying  or 
crippling  the  insect  ought  to  satisfy  us ;  but 
owing  to  our  practice  of  finishing  the  course  of 
grain  crops  with  wheat,  and  sowing  grass  seeds 
among  it,  our  purpose  cannot  be  efi'ected  ;  and 
the  wheat  continuing  to  shoot  up  among  the 
grass,  for  one,  and  sometimes  two  years  ffter, 
ort'ers  food  and  safety  to  the  fly.  I  will  then 
propose  to  change  the  course  of  cropping;  that 
is,  commence  witli  wheat,  and  immediately  af 
ter  harvest,  bur.i  the  stubble  and  plough  the 
grounilj'so  as  to  prevent  tlie  inject  from  matur- 
ing; or  perhaps  a  better  plan  would  be,  to 
plough  the  stubble,  which  would  destroy  the 
pupa  by  covering  it  in  the  soil,  and  would 
cause  such  a  cpiantity  of  plants  to  spring  up,  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  receive  the  nest  deposit 
of  such  as  might  escape  from  the  covering  or 
come  from  other  places  ;  and  by  again  plough- 
ing, the  larviE  would  mostly  perish.  And  we 
must  a'so  use  every  precaution  respecting  the 
stravv  that  is  hauled  out  of  the  field.  I  would 
prefer  putting  it  in  a  close  barn,  and  covering 
it  with  hav,  or  something  that  would  prevent 
the  fly  from  evolving;  but  if  it  must  be  stack- 
ed, pav  great  attention  to  the  plants,  which 
may  spri:ig  up  from  the  scattering  grains,  nor 
must  we  forget  r3'e  and  barley. 

The  reason  why  the  early  sown  wheat  does 
not  succeed  better,  may  in  some  measure  be 
owing  to  its  partal  observance,  and  the  fly 
being  so  much  more  numerous  than  the  plants, 
such  a  quantity  is  lodged  on  each,  as  destroys 
•he  very  roots  ;  but  a  vast  number  of  the  lar 
vfe  perish  for  want  of  food,  and  the  more  so  if 
eaily  sowing  was  entirely  omitted,  confining 
the  fly  to  the^tubble  fields;  for  1  have  uniform- 
ly found,  that  the  eggs  are  distributed,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  plants  that  arc  m  a  suit- 
able state.  Now  if  we  were  all  to  sow  early, 
I  believe  that  such  would  be  the  small  number 
allotted  to  each  plant,  that  the  roots  would  re- 
sist the  attack  ;  but  as  this  is  a  matter  which 
cannot,  or  ratner  will  not  bo  attended  to  by  all, 
and  as  it  would  unquestionably  have  a  tend- 
f^ncy  to  nourish  and  increase  the  insect,  it  will 
iiost  likely    be    safest  to    adopt  the    general 


lastot  Septeoiber,  or  first  week    in    (>iri!;)i)er  ' 
b;it  on  no  account  defar  it  lati'r,  for  it    is   cer- 
'ainly  of  consequence,  that  the   plants  should 
le  well  rooted  before  winter  sets  in.  and  it  has 
been  remarkeil,  that  the    latest    sowing  some, 
■imes  suUers  the  most,  no  doubt   owing  to  Its 
'lackward    state  in   the  spring,    and  I  believ,. 
there   is  some    advantage  in  having  the  gr.aiii 
well  covered  at  the   time    of  sowing,  and  this 
may  be  the  reason  why  somi  choose  to  plough, 
their  seed  in.*     Next    to    the    wheit   crop    t 
would  recommend  corn  as  the  better  to  clean 
the  ground,  and  then  end  with  oats  and   grass  : 
or  if  the   present  course  should   he  preferrci!, 
omit  sowing  grass  seeds  among  the  wheat,  and 
after  harvest,   burn  or  plough  in  the  stubble  a^ 
ifore-mentioned.  and  prepare  the  ground  par- 
ticularjy  for  a  grass  crop.     I  really  see  no  other 
way  ot  getting  rid   of  this  enemy,  and  I  have 
tlioughtmuch  on  the  subject.  If  a  better  plan  can 
be  devised,   I  most  heartily  invite  it,  and   I  call 
upon  every  member  of  the  committee,  and  upon 
every  member  of  the  society,  to   make   the  at- 
tempt.    I  by  no  means  consider  the  case  as  ful- 
ly developed  ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  alt 
who  are  interested,  will  attend  to  it  properly,  an 
ample  remedy  can  be  found  ;   for  although  "mati 
IS  doomed    to  "  eat   bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
lace,"  yet  I  firmly  believe,  that  in  every  instance 
where  he  faithfully  exercises  the  high  powers 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  he  will  he  enabled  to 
accomplish  his  utmost  wishes.    It  is  surely  higli 
time  that  sometliing  decisive  should  be  done  in 
the  case  now  before  us,  and  can  there  he  a  more 
favourable  time  than  the  present,  when  there 
are  numerous  socities  formed  in  dift'erent  parts 
of  the  conntry,  all  having  the  same  objects  in 
view,   and   by  uniting  in  the  same  plan,  could 
carry  it  into  general  operation,  and  thereby  in- 
sure success  ?     Now  I  want  our  society  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  very  important  work,  not  only 
as  it  regards  the  insect  immediately  under  con- 
ideration,  but  ail  others    which  may  be  found 
so  ruinous  to  the  agricultural  interests. 

I  will  mention  the  locust  (Dicuda  septemde- 
cim)  as  likely  at  some  future  period  to  destroy 
all  our  forest  and  fruit  trees.  The  year  before 
their  last  visit,  I  planted  an  ap;>le  orchard, 
which  was  so  injured  by  them,  that  the  trees 
generally  became  sickly,  and  I  believe  I  should 
have  lost  the  most  of  them,  if  I  had  not  lopped 
ofi'  the  wounded  parts,  and  in  some  instances  I 
found  it  necessary  to  take  the  whole  head  off. 
And  when  1  reflect  on  the  serious  damage 
which  has  fre'iuently  been  sustained  by  the 
ravages  of  several  species  of  insects,  I  am  led 
to  believe,  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
our  crops  may  be  entirely  cut  oil'  by  them,  and 
if  not  timely  attended  to,  we  may  experience 


1  tiave  observed  that  plants  having  no  depth  of 
root  were  destroyed,  whilst  those  having  their  roots 

ufficiently  covered  resisted  ttie    attack,   and    I    pre- 

ume  the  difference  to  be  owing;  to  itie  situaiion  in 
which  the  grain  is  placed,  because  there  is  the  divid- 

iig  point  betwiit  the  radical  and  plume,  and,  Ihere- 
torr,  where  tlie  grain  is  well  covered,  the  base  of  the 

tem  Will  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  embryo  bud  whicli  is  prepared  to  throw  up  a 
new  stock,  being  there  formed,  is  protected  by  the 
soil  :  whereas  the  buds  that   are  formed  at  the  sur- 


face, are  destroyed  by  the  iiy,  and  consetjuently'the 
practice  of  our  neighbourhood,  in  sowing  th»lwhck  plant  nnwt  perisk. 
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the  .,ost  dreaill'iil  of  all  scourges',  a  famine  in 
our  land.  The  insect  trine,  tht)UL;ii  mean,  is 
perhaps  the  most  mischievous  of  all  the  animal 
creation,  and  when  we  consider  its  prolific  na- 
ture, how  careful  ought  we  to  he,  to  protect 
that  link,  which  seems  intended  to  keep  it  with- 
in its  proper  bounds  ;  1  allude  to  birds  :  I  have 
already  recommended  them  to  the  notice  of  the 
society,  and  1  earnestly  heg,  that  they  niay 
not  he  any  longer  neglected.  Even  toads  and 
snakes  are  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  ol 
man  :  and  1  must  also  recommend  the  more 
frequent  use  of  that  valuable  implement  of 
husbandry,  the  roller,  not  only  for  the  better 
culture  of  our  crops,  but  as  destructive  to  in- 
sects. The  late  Mr.  Bernard  M'Mahon,  speak- 
ing of  the  turnip  crop,  says,  "the  all  important 
point  is,  that  the  rolling  of  the  ground  is  experi- 
mentally found  to  be  the  most  eliectual  method 
hitherto  discovered  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rising  crop,  from  the  destructive  depredations 
of  the  fly.  The  turnip  tly  is  always  found  most 
numerous  on  rou^h-worked  ground,  as  there, 
they  can  retreat  and  take  shelter  under  the 
clods  and  lumps  of  earth,  from  such  changes 
of  the  weather  as  are  disagreeable  to  them, 
or  from  the  attacks  of  small  birds  and  other 
animals," 

Perhaps  I  have  already  been  too  prolix,  and 
may  have  wandered  far  in  the  maze  of  conjec- 
ture; but  on  a  subject  of  so  great  moment,  1 
was  desirous  of  throwing  out  every  idea  that  1 
possessed,  however  strange  some  of  them  might 
appear,  and  as  the  inferences  which  1  have 
drawn,  are  grounded  on  the  premises  laid  down, 
every  person  can  judge  of  their  propriety,  and 
none  will  be  deceived  by  my  errors.  1  submit 
my  views  to  the  examination  of  the  committee, 
and  rest,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jam&s  Worth. 

for  the  american  farmer. 

Jinnapolis,  Aug.  IS,  1821. 

As  vegetable  oils  are  becoming  a  subject  of 
inquiry  in  the  United  States,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  valuable  press  ;  1  send  you  below 
the  best  account  which  has  yet  been  published 
on  the  Sun-llovver  Seed  Oil.  It  is  a  summary 
of  an  essay  published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  .Society,  by  Dr.  J.  Mor 
gan. 

Yours, 

james  boyle. 
svjX-flowkr  seed  oil. 


The  grinding  of  the  Sun-llower  Seeds,  and 
expressing  of  oil  froui  the  same,  is  a  manufac- 
ture, which,  as  far  as  can  be  yet  learned,  was 
first  begun  among  the  Moravian  brethren  at 
Bethlehem,  and  reflects  honour  upon  them, 
whilst  it  affords  the  public  a  new  substance  very 
beneficial  in  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  more 
especially  as  it  may  serve  for  a  sallad  oil,  and 
for  other  uses  of  diet  and  medicine,  in  the  place 
of  olive  oil. 

From  experiments  already  made  at  Bethlehem, 
it  appears  that  a  bushel  of  the  Sun-flower  Seed 
will  yield,  on  expression,  near  a  gallon  of  mild 


oil. The  gentleman, who  is  appointed  by  the  com- 
munity there  to  superintend  their  mills,  designs 
as  we  are  informed,  to  pursue  a  further  course 
of  experiments  on  this  subject,  the  result  ol 
which,  we  hope,  will  be  communicated  to  this 
society. 

Our  correspondent  at  Lancaster  informs  the 
society,  that  some  persons  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  place,  have  also  expressed  a  quantity 
of  oil  from  tiie  Seeds  of  the  Sun-flower. 
His  account  is  as  follows  : 
The  person,  who  has  raised  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  the  Sun-flowers  with  us,  informs  me, 
that  one  hundred  plants,  set  about  three  feet 
distance  from  each  other,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Indian  corn  is  commonly  planted,  will  pro- 
duce one  bushel  of  seed,  without  any  other 
trouble  than  that  of  putting  the  seed  into  the 
ground;  from  which  he  flunks  one  gallon  of 
oil  may  be  made.  I  observed  the  land,  on  which 
he  planted  the  Sun-flowers,  to  be  of  the  mid- 
dling sort,  and  that  he  took  no  pains  to  hill 
them,  or  even  to  loosen  the  ground  about  them, 
which,  from  my  own  observation  on  some  plant 
ed  in  a  neighbours  garden,  I  take  to  be  ot  con- 
iderable  use. 

As  the  Sun-flower  is  a  plant  of  great  increase, 
and  requires  much  nourishment  ;  hilling  does 
not  seera  so  good  a  method  as  that  of  setting, 
the  seed  or  plant  in  a  hole,  and  whei  the  plant 
is  about  a  yard  high,  to  throw  in  the  moul.l 
round  the  stalk,  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
ground  may  be  even  about  it.  By  an  estimate 
made  it  appears,  that  one  acre  of  li.nd  will 
yield  to  the  planter  between  forty  and  fifty 
bushels  of  seed,  which  will  produce  as  many 
gallons  of  oil.  The  process  (or  making  or  ex- 
tracting the  oil  is  the  same  as  that  of  making 
linseed  oil,  which  I  make  no  doubt  the  society 
is  acquainted  with,  and  therefore  shall  not  trou- 
ble you  with  it. 

The  success  attending  the  trials  already 
made,  give  the  greatest  encouragement  to  pro- 
secute this  useful  discovery.  And  as  the  seeds 
of  the  Sun-flower  are  at  this  time  nearly  ripe, 
and  in  a  proper  state  for  extracting  the  oil  from 
them,  it  may  be  of  service  to  lay  these  facts 
before  the  public.  Such  as  may  have  an  incli- 
nation to  make  trials  on  this  subject,  and  are 
not  at  present  furnished  with  a  sutlicient  quan- 
tity of  seed  for  pressing  out  an  oil,  may  now 
supply  themselves  with  enough  to  plant  for 
making  experiments  the  ensuing  year. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  both 
opportunity  and  inclination  to  extend  the  in- 
quiry, and  render  this  a  valuable  branch  of  bu- 
siness, but  are  not  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  upon  which  oil  is  obtained,  by  ex. 
piession  from  vegetable  substances,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  kernels  of  fruits, 
such  as  walnuts, hickory  nuts, fiberts,  almonds, 
peaches,  &c.  and  the  seeds  of  many  plants, 
as  mustard,  rape,  poppy,  flax.  Sun-flower, 
sumach,  mullen,  &c.  contain  a  large  portion 
of  mild  oil.  In  order  to  obtain  the  oil,  the 
kernels  or  seeds  are  commonly  rubbed  to  pow- 
der, or  ground  in  mills.  They  are  then  put  in- 
to a  strong  bag,  made  of  canvass  or  woollen 
cloth,  and  committed  to  a  press  between  iron 
plates,  by  which  the  oil  is  squeezed  out,  and  i^ 
received  or  ^conducted  into  a  proper  vessel  to 


collect  it.  The  plates  of  the  press  ar.-  lUen 
heated,  either  in  bciling  water  or  before  the 
fire.  Many  heat  the  mash  itself  in  a  large  iron 
pot,  stirring  it  about  with  a  stick  or  piece  of 
wood,  to  prevent  its  burning,  which,  when  it 
happens,  greatly  injures  the  oil,  and  jives  it  a 
burnt  smell  and  taste,  or  disposes  it  to  become 
rancid  in  a  short  time.  When  the  oil  is  drawn 
without  the  assistance  of  heat,  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  cold  drawn  oil,  and  is  more  valua- 
ble than  when  heat  is  used,  but  it  is  not  obtain- 
ed in  the  same  quantity.  It  is  milder,  and  may 
be  kept  longer  without  spoiling. 

In  a  cold  season  of  the  year,  a  certain  degree 
of  heat  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  if  the  oil 
is  designed  for  ailiment  or  medicine,  the  plates 
of  the  press  should  be  heated  in  boiling  water 
only.  When  the  oil  is  intended  for  other  uses,. 
t!ie  plates  may  be  made  hotter,  as  heat  expe- 
dites tlie  separation  of  the  oil,  and  gives  it  a 
greater  produce,  but  then  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  injure  the  subject  by  burning.  Some- 
times the  subject,  when  ground  appears  almost 
like  a  dry  powder.  It  is  then  said  to  be  meagre, 
and  requires  to  be  exposed  to  the  vapours  of 
boiling  water,  which  is  done  either  by  tyin;»  it 
up  in  a  bag,  or  putting  it  into  a  sieve,  and 
placing  it  over  the  steam.  By  this  impregna- 
tion, it  will  yield  its  oil  more  readily,  and  in 
reater  quantity.  The  oil  may  be  easily  freed 
from  any  water,  that  may  happen  to  be  pressed 
out  with  it)  as  a  spontaneous  separation  be- 
tween them  will  take  place  on  standing  for  some 
time. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  may 
choose  to  improve  this  subject,  it  may  be  pro- 
per t)  observe,  that  all  the  oils,  from  whatever 
vegetable  substances  they  are  drawn,  when  ob- 
tained by  expression  with  due  caution,  agree  in 
their  general  qualities,  and  are  constantly  mild 
even  though  they  are  obtained  from  very  acrid 
substances.  Thus  the  expressed^oil  of  mustard 
seed  is,  when  fresh,  as  mild  as  that  of  olives, 
and  the  bitter  almond,  or  peach  kernel,  aftbrds 
an  oil,  by  expression,  as  mild  as  that  of  sweet 
almonds.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  that  the 
Sun-flov\er  oil  may  prove  equally  valuable  with 
the  best  Florence  oil,  for  diet  or  medicine. 
For  every  expressed  oil,  when  pure  and  fresh, 
is  void  of  acrimony,  and  free  from  any  par- 
ticular taste  or  smell. 

Besides  the  mild  oil  just  mentioned,  some 
substances  contain  another  kind  of  oil,  called 
their  essential  oil,  a  part  of  which  may  be 
drawn  off,  with  the  mild  expressed  oil,  so  call- 
ed, and  impart  its  smell  or  taste  to  that  oil. 
It  is  called  essential  oil,  from  its  yielding  the 
particular  odour  of  the  vegetable,  or  part  of  the 
plant,  from  which  it  was  obtained;  it  is  pungent 
to  the  taste,  and  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine, 
which  the  other  is  not.  They  may,  therefore, 
be  easily  distinguished  from;each  other.  The 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  the  oil  of  olives,  be- 
ing pure  unctuous  expressed  oils,  not  soluble  in 
spirits  of  wine,  but  mild  to  the  taste,  and  void 
of  odour,  very  soft,  emollient,  and  lenitive, 
are  chiefly  used  in  medicine  and  diet.  And  the 
reason  why  the  oil  of  olives,  in  particular,  is 
preferred,  is  because  it  is  less  expensive,  and 
will  keep  a  much  longer  time  without  becoming 
rancid. 
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P.?. :  1  ..  li.i  'rial,  tlip  Sun-flower  seeds  may 
be  found  to  contain  an  oil  that  will  answer  (lie 
like  ^ood  purposes  with  the  sallad  and  medici- 
nal oil  now  in  use.  If  so,  it  will  have  this  ad 
vantage  over  that  of  almonds  or  olives,  that  it 
is  a  native  of  the  country,  may  be  always  had 
fresh  and  at  a  small  expense.  Whereas  the 
others  are  the  produce  of  distant  countries, 
bear  a  high  price,  and  are  often  adulterated  on 
that  account ;  or,  bein^  kept  alunp;timo.  tiiey 
lose  their  mild  quality,  and  become  rancid  and 
acrimonious. 

The  practicableness  of  getting  oil  among  our- 
selves at  a  moderate  expense,  and  the  ini[)or- 
tance  of  using  it  fresh,  together  with  the  pro- 
bable uses  of  Bun-flower  oil  for  varnishes,  for 
the  basis  of  ointments,  and  for  mixing  of  paints, 
as  well  as  other  purposes  to  be  answered  by  oils 
in  general,  claim  our  attention  to  this  subject, 
anti  encourage  further  trials  of  the  like  kind. 


ORCHARDS. 

It  has  become  proverbial,  that  "where  an 
old  orchard  has  stoo(I,a  youug  one  will  not 
thrive."  This  has  been  so  frequently  reitera- 
ted, that  manj'  of  our  good  agriculturists  have 
subscribed  to  the  opinion,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  examine  into  it,  and  have  accordingly 
neglected  a  very  important  source  of  profit 
and  convenience. 

It  is  a  fact,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruit  trees,  in  this  country  was  much 
more  attended  to  half  a  century  since,  than  at 
the  present  time — consequently,  with  our  in- 
creased population,  fruit  has  become  scarce,  and 
a  belief  almost  positively  exists,  that  fruit  trees 
vfill  not  thrive  on  old  land.  This  question 
needs  serious  consideration,  that  our  yeomanry 
may  no  longer  take  hypothesis  for  fact,  when 
but  one  experiment  would  dispel  the  illusion. 

We,  however  admit  the  fact,  that  trees  plant 
ed  on  new  land  thrive  uncommonly  well,  and 
many  of  them  grow  to  a  great  size,  while  those 
planted  on  land  that  has  been  much  cultivated 
and  worn, have  been  very  tardy  in  their  growth, 
and  as  yet  are  but  dwarfs  in  comparison  witl 
the  former  Now  we  will  endeavour  to  explaii 
the  reason  of  this  admission,  which  we  trust 
will  at  the  same  time  throw  some  light  on  the 
art  of  cultivating  fruit  trees. 

1st.  —Trees,  planted  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  since,  were  generally  set  on  new  land, 
highly  enriched  by  the  decaying  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, which  had  been  accumulating,  per 
haps,  from  time  immemorial.  The  richness  of 
the  soil  would,  without  doubt,  enable  the  tree 
to  grow  rapidly,  and  very  abundantly  explains 
the  reasons  of  their  monstrous  growth. 

2d. — An  orchard  set  on  the  ruins  of  an  old 
one,  has  not  this  vegetable  manure  to  lend  the 
aid  that  its  predecessor  had  ;  consequently,  it 
13  slow  in  its  growth,  small  and  unproductive 
when  grown,  becomes  mossy,  dwindles  and  dies 
or  is  neglected  as  unworthy  of  the  husbandman'- 
attention  ;  and  the  catterpillar  destroys  what 
the  axe  has  spared.  Our  climate  and  soil  are 
every  way  calculated  for  the  production  of  fruit 
in  itb  perfection  and  abundance,when  only  assis- 
ted by  the  fostering  hand  ot  art — and  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  anticipate  a  harvest  without  previous 


cultivation.  In  the  early  days  of  our  countrv 
the  earth  needed  only  the  seed  to  be  sown  to  pro- 
duce a  rich  harvest,  for  its  bosom  was  enrichcil 
and  softened  by  natural  manure.  The  case  is 
now  diil'erent — it  has  been  skinned  by  grand- 
father, farther  and  son,  twice  or  thrice  repeated 
until  its  face  is  sadly  wasted.  Who  is  there 
among  us,  when  allowed  to  think  for  himself, 
that  would  suppose  a  tree  would  grow  when 
unassisted  by  art, on  land  thus  impoverished  .' 
The  farmer,  who  thinks  of  raising  a  good  crop 
of  corn  knows  well  the  necessity  of  softenning 
manuring,  and  frequently  stirring  the  earth-on 
tilts  depends  his  success.  Suppose  he  should 
say,  with  regard  to  his  corn,  as  he  does  in  fact 
of  his  trees,  my  great  grandfather  planted  with- 
out hoeing  or  manuring,  and  was  sure  of  the  in- 
crease, and  I  will  do  likewise — would  he  not  be 
styled  a  madman  or  a  fool  ?  Let  the  husbandman 
bestow  the  same  care  on  an  orchard,  that  he 
does  on  a  field  of  corn,  and  he  will  be  blest  with 
the  same  abundent  harvest. 

To  him  who  doubts  the  possibility  of  making 
a  good  orchard  on  old  land,  these  few  simpje 
rules  are  enjoined,  and  we  doubt  not,  upon  ex- 
periment, his  happy  conversion  to  a  truth  that 
will  increase  his  wealth. 

I.  Be  sure  that  the  roots  of  the  tree  be  not 
below  the  soil.  If  the  soil  be  shallow,  bring  it 
from  another  place,  and  throw  it  round  the  tree, 
in  a  sufficient  circumference  for  the  roots  to 
grow  in. 

II.  Prune  the  superfluous  limbs  and  branches, 
and  keep  the  bark  smooth  and  clear  from  moss. 

III.  Suffer  no  grass  to  grow  within  ten  feet 
of  the  tree,  and  twice  in  the  year,  spring  and 
fall,  loosen  the  earth  in  this  circumference,  and 
mix  into  it  a  full  wheelbarrow  load  of  rich 
manure. 

The  author  is  happy  to  state,  that  a  few 
years*  experiment  upon  this  plan,  on  the  ground 
of  an  old  orchard,  has  convinced  him  that  the 
principle  opposed  in  this  paper  is  without  foun- 
dation. 

VERITAS, 


OUR    OJVJV  Agricultural   writers  entitled  to 
be  ranked  with  distinguished  foreigners. 

[From  the  Southern  I'atriot,  Sep.  27th  1820.] 

We  complain  that  our  Literary  Productions 
are  not  duly  appreciated  in  England,  when  we 
ourselves  are  mostly  deserving  of  censure. 

When  an  American  publishes  a  volume,  so 
little  interest  is  excited,  that  if  the  expenses  are 
defrayed  and  the  author  has  incurred  no  expense, 
he  has  cause  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
success  of  his  work.  With  few  exceptions,  I 
fear  this  assertion  will  be  assented  to ;  and 
the  little  patronage  bestowed  upon  several 
well  written  productions  of  our  own  State,  both 
in  Poetry  and  Prose,  too  fully  justifies  the 
charge  of  apathy,  relative  to  the  productions  of 
American  talents.  But  no  sooner  does  an  Eu 
ropean  favour  the  world  with  a  work,  though 
written  without  much  judgment,  or  poetic  geni 
us  than  it  is  sought  after  with  avidity,  and  often 
hurried  through  the  American  Press  with  all 
imaginable  despatch,  while  our  Magazines  and 
Literary  Journals,  (many  conducted  by  the  first 


scientific  men  of  our  country)  fail  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  encouragement. 

This  apathy  not  only  regards  works  of  general 
Science,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  the  few 
flgricnllural  productions,  published  by  our 
countrymen.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  these 
feelings  upon  the  perusal  ofa  very  valuable  Ad- 
dress from  Colonel  Pickering  to  the  Essex 
Agiculturil  Society  in  Massachusetts,  in  Feb- 
ruary last  and  published  in  the  Rural  Magazine 
at  Philadelphia. 

The  utility  of  deep  ploughing — the  advanta- 
ges of  burying  manure  as  quickly  as  possible — a 
due  attention  to  draining  and  the  important  doc- 
trine of  using/r?!i/j  instead|of  roHen  manure,  are 
much  and  deservingly  expatiated  upon  in  this 
discourse.  This  method  of  applying  manure 
the  late  AnxHER  Young,  of  England,  considers 
to  he  one  of  the  greatest  Agricultural  discoveries 
of  the  present  age.  If  any  Practical  Atnerican 
Farmer  will  peruse  with  attention,  the  Agricul- 
tural Essays  of  Colonel  Johx  Taylor  of  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  signature  of  Jirator,  whitii 
treat  upon  manuring,  the  enclosing  system, 
ploughing  and  draining,  and  compare  his  senti- 
ments upon  those  important  branches  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  practice  of  Bakewell,  Au- 
BUTiiNOT  and  Ducket,  he  will  much  regret  that 
the  able  President  of  this  society  had  not  met 
with  that  book,  as  he  might,  with  equal  justness 
and  pride,  have  associated  Taylor  with  those 
celebrated  British  Farmers,  whose  genius,  en- 
terprize  aud  application,  Mr  Young  says  "  car- 
ried their  Agriculture  to  a  perfection  unknown 
before. " 

Colonel  Pickering's  discourse  is  however 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Agriculturist, 
and  I  notice  it  to  show  how  prone  we  all  are  to 
look  abroad  for  the  experience  and  information 
we  can  find  at  home.  A  great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  among  Planters,  relative  to  the  most  ap- 
proved method  of  producing  the  greatest  crops 
from  every  article  we  cultivate.  This  must 
continue  to  be  the  case,  until  some  cause  shall 
excite  a  competition  between  many  Farmers; 
and  I  anticipate  much  information  upon  the 
culturejof  Indian  Corn  from  the  emulation 
which  has  taken  place  among  certain  members 
of  the  Claremont  Agricultural  Society,  relative 
to  that  important  staple  ofa  part  of  our   State. 

Permit  me  with  a  complete  conviction  of  the 
great  benefit  arising  from  such  a  plan,  to  urge 
the  Corn  Planter  at  this  season,  to  restore  to 
his  fields  as  soon  as  possible  after  Harvest,  the 
stalks,  shucks  and  grass,  under  a  heavy  listing 
of  the  earth.  The  cob  appears  to  possess  mucU 
nourishment  for  plants,  and  they  should  be  scat- 
tered over  the  fields  previous  to  the  listing,  or 
strewed  over  the  Cow-Pen  where  they  pre 
serve  by  absorption  much  of  the  manure,  winch 
would  be  otherwise  wasted  by  evaporation. 
This  practice,  in  conjunction  with  the  enclos- 
ing system  has  produced  from  Old  Fieliis,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  half  as  much  more  as  when 
they  were  last  under  cultivation.  The  District 
of  fendlelnn,  I  believe  to  be  the  only  one  in  our 
State,  which  has  Sjt  the  laudable  exainple 
of  ottering  Premiums  for  the  promotion  of  its 
Agriculture.  When  1  ventured  to  invite  a  part 
of  my  Agricultural  Brethren  to  unite  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  Farmer's  Society  in  the  Luw  Couil- 
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tiv,  1  ilattered  niyselt'  my  leeiile  attempt  vvniild 
induce  some  one,  better  qualified,t<)  point  out  tlic 
luimerous  advantaf^es  resulting  from  sucli  Asso- 
nations  in  many  Districts.  '-I'loitgh  Share,"  a 
writer  in  tlie  I'atriot  "  lias  fully  met  my  wish- 

A  COTTON  PLANTER 

lOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER, 

Mn.  Editor  : 

Had  I  anticipated  tlie  publication  of  the 
several  letters  written  hy  myself  on  Millet, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  American  Fanner, 
1  should  certainly  have  given  its  specifick, 
rather  thun  generick,  name.  v  as  i  <lc(  il  ig- 

norant of  the  existence  of  so  many  species  as, 
it  appears,  there  are  in  the  United  .States. 

JL)r.  Mease,  will  1  coniidently  hope,  in  a  short 
lime  furnish  «s,  with  a  botanical  description  ol 
the  several  species,  and  v;iiieties  of  this  valua- 
ble plant.  In  the  mean  time,  for  the  satisfac 
lion  of  Mr.  Smitii  and  others,  who  are  solicit- 
ous of  the  information,  1  will  state  that  black 
ndllet,  (Ilolcus  iicolor.)  is  the  kind  I  culti- 
vate. Your's  trulv, 

BENJAMIN  COLMAN. 

Spotsylvania,  (Va.J  frth  Jvgiist,  1821. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

HOW  TO  MARE  CAPOJVS. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir, — We  read  in  history  that  a  favorite 
tlisb  of  the  antient  Romans  was,  the  '•  Gallus 
gpads,"  or  capon,  and  in  such  hi^h  repute  was 
it,  that  it  generally  graced  the  board  of  that 
most  excf-Uent  judge,  of  good  eating,  Lurullus, 
and  might  probnbly  have  retained  its  celebrity, 
during  the  most  luxurious  days  of  Rome,  but  lor 
ibe  higlier  claim  of  that  delicious  tit-bit,  the 
''  peacock's  tongue," 

Sbakspeare,  it  seems  was  not  insensible  to  its 
worth,  when  he  represents  the  justice, 
"  In  fair  round  body,  witb  gond  Cafion  lin'd. 
And  we  are  tolJ  that  in  Great  l>ritain,  at  the 
present  day,  the  fat  capon  is  prefeirfd  by  a 
''  portly  alderman,"  at  a  corporation  dinner,  to 
every  disli,  'ruitle-f:ijup,fm]y  excepted. 

What  is  the  reason,  that  in  our  country  where 
good  living  is  so  highly  pri'/.ed,  the  capon  is 
seldom,  if  ever  seen  on  the  taldes  even  of  the 
luxurious  ?  Should  a  person  visit  the  most 
respectable  and  wealthy  houses  from  Maine  to 
Mississippi,  ho  would  not  probably  once  in 
seven  have  this  question  put  to  him  at  din- 
ner, "  Sir,  shall  1  help  you  to  a  fine  piece  ol 
capon?"' 

1  would  by  no  means  attribute  this  neglect  of 
one  of  the  finest  dishes  in  the  world  to  obtuse- 
ness  of  the  palate — but  rather  to  want  of  skill 
in  performing  the  necessarv  operation  on  the 
cock.  To  obviate  this,  I  will  sulijoin  directions, 
by  the  observance  of  which,  a  man  of  coiuinon 
adroitnes>  can  make  two  dozen  capons  in  an  hour. 
Lay  the  chicken  before  you  on  his  left  side 
will',  his  head  towards  your  left  hand,  let  an  as 
siotant  hold  him  by  the  head  and  legs  extended 
%N  Uh  a  small  sharp  knife  make  a  transverse  iu 


cision  of  one  and  an  ball  inches  or  more  in 
engtb,  between  the  wing  and  leg  on  the  right 
^\^^c  just  below  the  ribs.  Insert  the  fore  finger, 
and  near  the  middle  of  the  body  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  inci- 
-iion,  near  the  back,  will  be  found  the  temcles. 
which  may  be  easily  removed  by  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Sew  up  the  orifice  and  daub  a  lit- 
tle tar  on  tbeplace,  externally  to  prevent  the  flies 
from  infesting  the  woinid.  Care  sliould  be  taken 
in  cuttlns  through  the  several  integuments,  lest 
the  viicera  he  wounded.  The  cock  should  be  a- 
bout  half  grown. 

Not  one  in  a  hundred  will  die  in  consequence 
of  the  operation. 

Respectfully  Yours  &c.         C 

I'irginia,  llth  Jlugust  18^1. 


Premiums  for  tlie.  j^reparation  of  flax 
The  Hoard  of  trustees  of  the  M  assaohu-ett_ 
Society  FOR  I'homoting  Agriculture,  view- 
ing the  culture  of  flax  as  of  primary  importance  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  common  wealtii, 
have  adopted  measures  to  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  Machines  for  dressing  that  article 
ifiHitnit  preparation,  said  to  be  in  operation  in 
Kurope  ;  but  concluding  that  much  time  miglit 
probably  elapse  before  such  machines  could  be  in- 
troduced and  their  practical  utility  demonstra- 
ted, and  with  impressions  that  tiie  injurious  pre- 
paration by  dew  rotting  or  the  inconvenient  pro- 
cess of  water  rotting  liave  retarded  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  valuable  plant,  the  extension  of 
which  would  be  immediately  promoted  by  the 
discovery  of  a  mode  le-is  liable  to  objections, 
apjiointed  a  committee  of  the  board,  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  offer 
such  rewards  as  they  might  deem  expedient 
to  effectuate   the   object. 

VVheu  said  Committee  contemplate  the  pow- 
erful dissolvent  and  expansive  properties  of 
>team,  they  are  led  to  believe  that  it  will  spee- 
dily .seperate  the  fibres  ol  the  flax  from  the  stem 
Iwitiiout  impaiiing  their  strength,  and  at  the 
same  time  cleanse  the  material  so  perfectly  as 
to  supercede  the  use  of  .ilkahes  or  Jicids  :  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  its  convenient 
ipplicution  may  be  made  to  couiport  with  calcu- 
ations  of  p.olit.  Should  they  be  disappointed 
in  these  expectations,  they  have  supposed  thai 
iiotliug  m.iy  be  resorted  to  in  preference  to  the 
usual  method  of  preparation,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  tiiat  this  process,  as  well  as 
steaming,  may  be  performed  at  such  seasons  as 
will  not  interfere  with  other  important  labours. 
The  Committee  oH'er, 

i'o  the  person  who  shall  prove  by  actual  exper- 
iiiieiu,  the  best  and  most  economical  metiiod 
of  preparing  flax  by  Ueam,  which  shall  appear 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  'I'rustees  prefer- 
alile    to  tlie  common    modes — the   Society's 

Gold    Medal,     or g5U  OO 

i'o  the   person  who    shall  exhibit  the 

next  best— a  Medal  or  -  -  -  -  S30  00 
I'o  the  person  who  shall  prove  by  actu- 
al exptriiiienl,  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  preparing  iiax  by 
boiling,  which  shall  appear  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  tiie  I'rustees  preferable 
to   the  usual   modes— the  Society's 


Gold  Medal,  or     -----     .       &50  00 
To  the  person    who  shall  exhibit  the 

next  best — a  Medal  or      -     -    ■     -    §30  00 
To  the  person  who  shall  prove  by  actual 
experiment,  any  other  mode  of  prepar- 
ing flax,  whicli  shall  be  deemed  by  the 
Trustees  preferable   to  the  usual  me- 
thod— the  Society's  Gold  Medal  or     S50  00 
A  strict  compliance  with  the  following  requi- 
sitions will  be  necessary  to  entitle  the  compet- 
itors to  premiums,  viz.  : — 

The  experiment  must  be  made  upon  a  quan- 
tity that  shall  produce  not  less  than  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  well  dressed  flax.  A  particu- 
lar description  of  the  apparatus  ;  an  account  of 
the  cost  of  the  same;  the  time  employed,  and 
manner  of  conducting  the  whole  process  till 
the  material  is  ready  to  be  dressed  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  fuel  used,  and  ail  the  items  of  libour 
and  expense.  And  also  the  expense  of  dress- 
ing,iwnl  the  quantity  dressed  per  day,  by  hand 
or  machinery.  The  whole  to  be  attested  by  the 
claimant,  and  one  or  more  of  his  assistants, 
before  a  magistrate.  T'bese  documents,  with  a 
fair  samjde  of  the  flax  of  not  less  than  five 
pounds;  are  to  be  deposited  with  Uenjajum 
Guild,  Esq.  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Board,  at  bis  office.  State-street,  Boston,  on  or 
before  tfie  second  Wednesday  of  January,  1823. 
S.  W.  POMEliOY,  Chairman. 
^ugust2l,  1821. 
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UALTIMOKE,    FRIDAY,    SEPT.    7,    ISiJl. 

PUIUKS  CUUItEXT. 
Flour  from  the  wagons,  ^5  12j — Whiskey  from  ds. 
27  cts.  exclusive  of  bbl-. Wheat,  white.  SI  ^2  to  1  05- 
ItL-d,  do.  97  cts  a  gl  00-Oats,  20  a  23— !{ye,  4U— 
Hay,  S12  a  gU—Live  Cattle,  gj  a  6  5U— Cod- 
Hsh,  per  quintal,  wholesale,  ^3,  retad  j  SO  a  S4— N. 
tngland  Ueans  per  bushel  ^1  12i — do.  Heas,  7i  cts — 
I'lastcr  in  stone  S6  per  ton— do,  ground,  gl  35  per 
barrel,  33  els.  per  bushel,  S*^  per  ton— New-Orleans 
sugar,  §9  to  S'2  5U-.VIuscovado,  do.  9  a  §12  — 
American  White  Lead,  §12  5U — Ground  do.  13  a  14 
—Linseed  Oil,  75  cents— Feathers,  40  a  45  cents^ 
Sh;id,  naw,  g6— Herrings,  S2  a  55.  25,  declining — 
Fine  Salt,  55  cents  per  bushel— Ground  Alum  do.  55 
a  60— St  Ubes,  60--Cadiz,  50  a  55  Turk's  Island, 
r^— beef,  8  to  10  cts— Hams,  10  a  12  cents— Mid- 
dlings, IJ  cents — Butter,  2.i  cents — Peas,  50  cents  pr 
busliel— Egi^s,  12^  cts-  Cheese,  8  a  10  cts  per  pound 
— Tur  §2— Turpentine,  soft,  '2  /  Cargo  prices — i  ms. 
-Hard,  1  50  to  1  62^—  i  credit. 

Pitch  2  a  2  25— llosin,  common,  jil  37^  a  1  50— Var- 
nish, 25  cents— Spirits  Turpentine,  33  cents  per  gal. 

Maryland  Tobacco. —  A  crop  from  South  Uiver  of 
7  iihds  sold  the  present  week  at  ^9  and  S''— f'ood 
Tobaccoes  in  demand,  at  an  advance  from  gl  50  to 
g2  per  cwt. 

No  sales  of  Virginia. 

UiNIVEllSITY  OF  MARYLAND. 

The  Medical  Lectures  \vill  commence  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Maryland,  on  the  last  .Monday  of  October, 
and  be  delivered  by  the  following  gentlemen  : 

Surgery,  J»hn  13.  Uavidge,  M  1).  ;  Practice  of 
Physic,  kathani^l  Potter,  M.  i). ;  Chemistry,  Klisba 
He  Butts,  -M.  U.  ;  Anatomy,  Granville  Sharp  Patii. 
son,  Esq.  ;  .Materia  .Medica,  Samuel  Baker,  M  D.  ; 
Obstetrics,  liicliard  N.  Hall,  Al.  D.  ;  Institutes  of 
Medioine,  Maxwell  Mcnowell,  M.  D. 

By  order:  GItANVlLLK  S.   PATTISOIST, 

Ueaii  of  tlie  Medical  faculty. 

Baltimore,  August  20. 
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Briff  observations,  on  some  of  the  disease>  of 
JJS'DIGESTIO.V,  nnd  t!ie  dfleteyimy:  elJech 
of  thf  (OFFICE  OF  MOVU.i  and  ihe  If. 
1J^''UIKS  !  with  considerations  on  the  sana- 
tive virtues  of  KYB  COFFiiK— fiiitZ  instruc- 
tions for  preparing  it. 

BY  CALVIN  JONES,  M.  D. 

Rai-eigu,  N.  Carolina,  1821. 
BRIEF  OUSEU\AT10XS,  &.c. 
Persons  of  weak  coiistiuition  ;  those  in  the  decline 
of  lite  ;  women,  particularly  of  sedentary  habits,  are 
in  a  peculiar  manner  subject  to  head  ach,  nausea,  chol- 
ic  &c.  Even  men,  whom  nature  intended  to  be  ro- 
bust and  healthy  are  ot'ien  afflicted  wltli  these  com- 
plaints. Consumptions  and  Dropsies  of  the  breast  are 
diseases  of  common  occurrence.  All  these,  in  Caroli- 
na, are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  the  present  age.  This,  I  am  warranted 
in  asserting,  from  the  testimony  of  all  whom  age  and 
expc-rience  liave  qualified  to  pronounce,  and  1  can  my- 
self bear  witness  to  their  increasing  frequency  since  I 
have  been  an  observer. 

These  diseases  depend,  for  the  most  part,  upon  a 
derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,— and  this 
again  depends  principally,  and  so  far  as  it  is  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  pursue  the  enquiry,  upon  the  quality, 
quantity  and  mixture  of  the  food,  drinks  and  condi 
ments  taken  into  the  stomach.  There  are  otlier  and 
inferior  causes  tliat  would  belong  to  an  elaborate  and 
systematic  essay,  embracing  more  comprehensive  views 
than  belongs  to  a  brief  tract  intended  for  popular  use. 
The  first  settlers  of  this  country  were  remarkable 
for  their  industrious  .and  frugal  habits.  Spirituous  li- 
quors were  drank  only  occasionally,  when  the  distant 
store  was  visited,  militia  musters  attended,  or  on  some 
remarkable  occasion.  If  excess  was  sometimes  indul- 
ged in,  abstinence  and  the  labours  of  the  field,  or  the 
chase  soon  wore  off  the  effects,  and  the  system  had 
time  to  regain  its  powers  and  e.stablish  its  balance 
before  another  debauch  followed.  Their  diet  wa<i 
plain,  substantial  and  simple.  The  use  of  that  indi- 
gestible and  poisonous  drug,  coffee,  was  unknown. 
The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  living  was,  an  al- 
most, total  exemption  from  the  diseases  1  have  named 
But  as  wealth  flowed  in,  luxury  and  disease  came  in 
its  train.  The  decanter  dispensed  its  bane  from  every 
side-board,  and  coffee  and  o*her  luxuries  at  every  ta- 
ble diffused  the  seeds  of  disease  under  the  guise  of 
sustaining  life. 

Head-ach,  the  firs  disease  T  have  named,  and  the 
most  important  on  the  list  for  severity  of  suffering 
and  frequency  of  occurrence,  is  not  always  symptom 
atic  of  an  undue  performance  of  fhe  dii^estive  functions 
Sometimes  it  is  produced  by  an  excessive  degree  of 
excitement  in  the  s):item — and  again,  it  is,  though 
rarely,  a  disease  of  too  little  excitement,  and  denomi- 
nated, as  many  diseases  are,  because  not  understood, 
nerv'ins.  Sometimes  a  pain  in  the  head  is  strictly  a 
rheumatism,  which  may  be  suspected  by  its  alterna- 
ting w'ith  pain  in  the  bowels,  the  large  joints,  &c.  In 
this  there  is  a  sensation  of  coldness  in  the  head,  and 
one  remedy  among  others,  is  to  tlirow  away  a  super- 
fluous cap  or  two,  cut  off  the  hair  and  affuse  the  head 
and  whole  body  with  basins  of  cold  water  in  the  morn- 
ing and  of  hot  water  at  night  ;  to  administer,  guaic, 
laud,  8tc.  &c.  On  another  occasion  I  shall  treat  at 
large  of  rheumatism    from  observations  I   have  been 


twenty  jears  recoiding,and  shall,  I  trust,  detect  it  in 
the  guise  of  other  diseases,  where  it  has  concealed  it- 
self by  its  equivocal  or  deceptive  character.  To  this 
detection  in  one  of  its  forms  I  attach  much  import- 
ance, as  it  leads  directly  to  the  only  certain  method  of 
cure.  A  hc-e.d-ach  is  also  sympathetic  witli  the  sockets 
oftectli  I  hut  have  heretofore  been  tile  seal  of  pain.  Of 
all  these  varieties  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  in  this 
place,  and  there  are  few  in  nuaiber,  compared  with 
those  connected  with  a  diseased  stomach 

Of  the  diseases  of  indigestion  to  be  briefly  treated 
of  here,  their  exciting  causes  are — 

A.   Spirituous    Liquors. 

15.  Indigestible  Aliment. 
Indigestible  from 

a.  Its  intrinsic  nature. 

b.  Its  incongruous    mixture,  Sc 

c.  Its  oppressive  quantity. 
I  would   speak  of  the  depressing    atl'ections    of  the 

mind,  of  want  of  exercise,  of  retroducent  eruptions, 
and  also  of 'he  injurious  efl'ects  of  tobacco,  in  its  di- 
rectly debilitating  influence  upon  the  system;  and  its 
occasioning  a  waste  of  saliva,  a  necessary  solvent  ot 
tood,  were  it  not  for  the  consideration  that  the  brief 
view  I  am  taking  compels  me  to  pass  along  without 
noticing  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  subject. 
A.  Of  S/iirituous  Liquors. 
The  use  of  ardent  spirits  can  scarcely  be  indulged 
in  without  the  certainly  of  injury  The  system  in 
health  requires  only  nutriment  and  the  addition  of  a 
stimulant  so  powerful  as  ardent  spirits  is  foreign  to 
its  wants,  and  of  course  must  be  hurtful  to  its  etiects. 
To  good  health  no  addition  can  be  made,  and  of  con- 
sequence, any  change  produced  must  be  a  recession 
towards  disease-  A  sofiei-  dram  and  grog  drinker  is 
not  easily  per.suaded  that  he  is  doing  a  permanent  in 
jury  to  his  constitution,  because  he  confides  in  the 
safety  of  moderation,  but  he  is  certainly  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  most  formidable  diseases,  and  does 
more  injury  to  his  system  than  the  occasional  drunk- 
ard who  has  long  intervals  of  abstinence. 

I  have  often  witnessed,  and  so  has  every  practition- 
er, that  when  the  patient  was  an  habitual  drunkard, 
his  disease  whatever  it  was,  would  run  its  course  un- 
influenced by  medical  treatment  :  If  a  sober  drinker, 
he  was  not  readily  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of 
medicines  ;  but  if  a  water  drinker  his  system  could  be 
controlled  at  will  and  when  the  oppression  of  disease 
was  removed,  would,  like  the  bent  but  unbroken  spring, 
at  once  recover  its  pristine  elasticity  and  force.  A 
drammer,  however  moderate  he  may  be,  will  common- 
ly perceive  that  he  luis  impaired  the  functions  of  his 
stomach,  by  his  want  of  relish  for  simple  food,  and  by 
his  incapacity  to  digest  it. 
A.   Indigestible  Aliment. 

a.  from  its  intrinsic  nature. 
As  the  plan  of  this  essay  will  confine  my  remarks 
within  very  narrow  limits,  1  shall  notice  by  name  only 
the  single  article  of  coft>;e.  But  this  is  enough— the 
ndif^estions,  produced  by  this  foreign  poison,  and  the 
affections  depending  thereon,  make  a  distinguished  fig- 
ure in  the  modern  catalogue  of  disease.  I  could,  if 
my  limits  would  permit,  and  the  occasion  required, 
give  hundreds  of  instances  of  persons  who  have  im 
paired  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  injured  their 
general  health  by  the  use  of  coffee  :  a  few  must  suf 
fice. 

Mrs. had  long  been  subject  to  daily  cholic  and 

frequent  head-ach,  for  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  cairminiatives  and  evacuants  By  discontinuing 
the  use  of  coffee  and  adhering  to  a  plan  of  simple,  so- 
luble aliment,  she  gradually  regained  good  health. 

VIrs. had  acid  eructations,  head-ach-constipa 

tion,  cold  hands  and  feet,  low  spirits  and  a  dry  cough 


Abandoning  the  use  of  coflee,  commenced  the  cur?, 
which  was  gradually  perfected  by  simple  diet,  rye  col- 
fee  and  the  pills  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The 
head,  before  this  prescription,  had  been  shaved  an  1 
blistered  for  the  injuries  coffee  had  done  to  the  sto- 
mach. 

.Mrs had  head-ach  and  cholic.      She  at  length 

observed  that  coffee  would  not  remain  on  the  stomach, 
but  was  eructed,  for  hours  after  it  had  been  taken. 
Exactly  the  same  course  as  pursued  in  the  preceding 
case  had  precisely  the  same  result. 

Miss for  two  years  suffered   so   much  from 

continued  nausea  and  head-ach,  .is  to  be  unable  to  at- 
tend school  with  comfort,  or  pursue  her  studies  with 
advantage.  Substituting  tea  and  milk  for  coflee,  and 
confiningherself  to  aliment  not  disposed  to  ascescency, 
her  health  became  good  and  her  mind  recovered  its 
wonted  activity  and  force. 

Mr. who  had  been  an  intemperate  coffee  drink- 
er, had  a  sense  of  fullness  in  the  stomach,  heat  in  the 
breast,  and  a  slight  difficulty  of  breathing  A  drop. 
sy  of  the  chest  at  length  supervened,  of  which  he  was 
cured  with  great  difficulty. 

.Mr. at  the  age  of  60  found  that  coffee  passed 

his  bowels  unchanged.  The  powers  of  the  stomach, 
he  discovered  too  late,  had  been  quite  destroyed  by  it. 

Mrs. who  had  used  rye  coffee  for  some  weeks 

and  rather  reluctantly  too,  because  she  thought  it  too 
domestic  and  too  cheap  for  a  genteel  table,  and  who 
was  unwilling  to  attribute  her  improved  health  to 
means  apparently  so  feeble,  and  having  in  them  so  lit- 
tle of  the  parade  of  doc'.orship,  had  her  prejudices 
suddenly  removed  by  a  little  incident  :  a  friend  came  to 
visit  her,  whom  she  could  not  treat  with  any  thing  that 
was  not  costly  and  foreign,  and  by  participating  with 
her  guest  in  the  use  of  ccffee  experienced  such  a  de- 
gree of  heart-burn,  oppression  at  stomach,  and  head- 
ach,  that  she  frankly  avowed  her  determination  not 
to  drink  coffee  again  anless  rye  was  not  attainable. 

By  pursuing  the  effects  of  the  impaired  powers  of 
'-he  di. estive  organs  to  their  remote  consequences,  a 
great  triumph  was  recently  obtained  over  a  disease 
that  has  been  a  reproach  to  medical  science.  Dr  Gil- 
lett  of  lialeigh  traced  diabetes  in  one  very  remarkable 
case  to  the  imperfect  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 
chyUipoietic  viscera,  and  by  a  happy  application  of  prin- 
ciples to  his  very  successful  investigations,  inhibiting 
the  use  of  coffee,  enjoying  the  use  of  simple  aliment 
and  producing  an  equality  of  tonic  power  between 
the  chylopoietic  and  sanguiferous  systems  by  abstract- 
ing the  immediate  excitant  of  the  latter,  health  was 
restored  where  life  had  been  nearly  despaired  of.* 

I  began  my  observations  upon  dyspeptic  diseases, 
produced  by  the  use  of  coffee,  in  experience  on  my 
own  person,  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time 
I  lived  and  practiced  medicine  in  an  unhealthy  district 
upon  the  Neuse.  One  autumn,  when  first  able  to  leave 
my  room,  after  many  weeks  confinement  to  it  by  fevers, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at 
the  breakfast  table  declined  a  supposed  cup  of  coffee 
offered  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  in  consequence  of  its 
disagreement  with  my  stomach  since  my  illness.  On 
her  replying  that  it  was  not  real  coffee,  but  a  counter- 
feit prepared  from  rye,  having  at  that  time,  none  of  the 
genuine,  I  retracted  my  refusal,  made  trial  of  it,  and 
found  it  tolerable  to  the  palate,  and  very  grateful  to 
the  stomach,  and  1  drank  it  for  several  days  witii  in- 
creased pleasure  and  continued  advantage.  On  my 
return  home   I  again  attempted  the  use   of  cofii;e  but 

•  It  is  understood  Dr.  G.  will  favour  the  world, 
through  the  Medical  Repository,  with  the  particulars 
of  a  case  alike  important  to  humanity,  and  honorable 
to  his  professional  skill. 
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found  It  as  helore  indigestible.  My  experience  evei 
since  has  been  the  same  :  If  in  good  health,  and  engii- 
g;ed  in  activo  pursuits,  the  inherent  energy  of  niv  stoju 
ach  has  cniibl'jd  nie  to  resist  tlie  deieterious  eiK-cts  ot 
coil'ee,  Lull  if  wenkencil  by  disease  or  confinemen- 
it  w-js  always  oopressive,  though  it  might  sometim.-. 
fail  to  prod'uce  positive  disease.  Frequently,  wlien  i 
hnve  thouglit  myself  oppressed  by  the  quviitiiy  of  foo.' 
tait'-n,  T  have  diminished  vhe  solid  part  of  my  meai  ■ 
without  pcrceiJtible  advantaffe  ;  but  on  suspendmg  tht 
n  e  of  coflee,  the  real  off  ndcr  would  be  manifest. 

But  it  is  said  that  collee  is  a  powerful  temporar'- 
remedy  in  some  cases  of  head  ach  !  I  have,  little  li- 
s:,v  lo  it  as  a  medx;ne,  nor  hare  1  to  Hellebore  or 
O.o.um.  I  only  object  to  it  and  them  as  daily  food 
An  active  remedy  in  disease  cannot  be  innocent  fooc 
in  health.  But  i  more  than  doubt  its  possessing'  me 
dici;ial  virtues.  If  it  relieves  head  ach  it  never 
cures  it,  and  no  more  proves  that  it  was  not  the  canst 
of  the  complaint,  than  it  is  proved  that  wliiskej 
does  not  occasion  tremors  in  the  hands  of  a  drunkard, 
because  a  morning  dram  will  afiurd    him  relief.      Uv 

■ ,  a  very  observing  physician,  once   tell  undi  i 

the  common  mistake  in  this  respect,  as  he  lately  in 
formed  me.  He  employed  cotFee,  liberally,  to  cure  a 
head-ache,  for  an  entii-e  summer  before  he  discovered 
that  his  disease  was  caused  by  the  very  remedy  lie 
afterwards  employed  so  largely  to  cure  it.  He  now 
vises  rve  with  pleasure  and  advantage,  and  cannot 
drink  coffee  without  paying  dearly  for  the  poor  in- 
dulgence. 

b.   Of  food,  indigestible  from  its  incongruous  mij;- 
turei 
There    is   a   peculiar  adaption   of  aliments  to  eaci 
other,  and  of  those    to    the  taste   and  stoniach,    thai 
are  essential  to  good  health  :      Their  harmony  ouglu 
to  be  consulted.     But  this  is  too  seldom  done  :     Thi 
refinements  of  luxury  lead  us  every  day  further  from 
tlie  wholesome  simplicity  of  nature  ;    new    tastes  ar 
artilicially  created    and  our    meals    are   a  farrago  of 
discordant  materials,  that  call  for  digestive  powers  too 
multifarious  to  reside  in  the  same  organ  and    be  ex 
ercised  at  once.     A  physician  would  |usl!y  be  expos 
ed  to  obloquy  if  in    the  admixture  or  administration 
of  his    medicines,    he  should  bring  articles  together 
that  would   render   each    other   inert  or  deleterious. 
But  the  cook  and  the  epicure  bring    no  science    nor 
even  common  sense  into  a   service  of  daily    require- 
ment  and   great    importance ;  and    the   quackery   of 
their   culinary  compounds  and  preparations    are    as 
mischievous    as   .any  that  can   be    made  in  medicine; 
and  more  ;  for  t!ie  slow  devolopement  of  their  eHects 
begets  a  fatal  confidence  in  their  innocency,  until  it  is 
too  late  to  retrieve  the  error.     What  can  a  reasonable 
being,  who  will  exercise   his  faculties  expect  from  a 
Bieal  composed  of  bacon,    beef",  fish,    fowl,   cabbage, 
peas,   pickles,   puddings,    pies,    cheese,    milk,   iggs, 
>iuts,  fruit  and  fifty  other  articles,  besides  wine,  beer 
and  spirits  >  and  yet  we  see  such  every   day,    and   too 
often  witness  their  effects.     An   Ostrich    in   the  \ew 
York  .Menagerie,   once    died  of  an    indigestion  from 
swallowing  a  bandanno  handkerchief,  and    a  parcel  of 
buttons.       No   wonder    that    men    have-   indigestions 
when  they  emulate  an  animal  famed  for  the  powers  of 
its  stomach. 

c.  Of  Foi/d  injurious  li/ its  qtiaiitity. 
The  heterogenous  meal  is  not  injurious  by  its  want 
ef  harmony  alone.  The  provocatives,  which  the  suc- 
cession of  courses  and  articles  offer  to  the  appetite, 
make  it  as  oppressive  by  its  quantity  as  by  its  discor- 
«lant  qualiiies.  A  moderate  meal  imparts  vigour, 
but  a  fall  one  demands  strength  to  sustain  it  The 
example  of  the  Arabs,  of  the  .-Vmericau  Indians,  and 
of  the  poor  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  show 
how  little  nourishment  is  necessary  to  good  hralth. 
and  the  vigorous  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  body 
and  mind.  I  have,  from  choice,  and  also  tiom  neces- 
sity, been  subjecttd  to  the  proof  in  my  own  person, 
that  the  best  of  health  may  be  en  joyed,  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  activity  of  body  and  mind,  on  a  diet  that  I 
deemed  at  the  tiine,and  wliich  all  would  pronounce  ex 
•eedingly  slender.     Proofs  are  not  necessary  to  a  fad 


ippear  evident  to  every  one  who  has  had  friquenl 
■xperienca  of  full  meaU— a  qual.fication  to  jiulge 
xiending,  I  believe,  to  every  civilized  individual  of 
Vmerica. 

Having  treated  of  the  causes,  I  will  now  proceed  tc 
he  consideration  of  the 

UEMEDIVL  PROCESS. 

The  curative  means  proposed  will  not  be  more  va 
•iousand  .ample  liiaii  the  view  which  I'.;is  been  taken 
>f  the  causes— th..y  will  be  made  to  c  'rrcspond  wit'i 
t:icl\  other.  I  shall  thcreiore,  without  imnu-di.itc  re. 
ference  to  the  particular  indications  to  be  answered, 
.real — 

I.  Of  water  drinking' and  of  abstinence  from    spiri- 
tuous 1  quors. 

II.  Of  simplicity  in  diet  and  uniformity  of  Kegi- 
men. 

HI.  Of  food,  of  easy  solution  and  harmonizingwith 

the  stomach,  and 
IV.  Of  Medicines 

V\rst— Of -water  drinking-  and  of  abstinence  from  thf 
use  nf  spiri'tuous  hynors  —ThongU  experience  has  been 
abundant,  yet  the  effects  of  spirituous  liquors  upon 
ilie  system  is  not  generally  understood  :  but  from 
much  ant!  attentive  observation,  particularly  in  travel, 
I  am  abundantly  satisfied  that  cold,  wef,  heat  and 
fatigue  are  better  endured,  and  their  common  effects 
more  completely  resisted  without  than  with  the  use 
!>f  spirits.  I  could  produce  a  hundred  instances  in 
proof,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  believed  without  the  de- 
tails, for  which,  I  have  neither  time  nor  room,  that  my 
observations  have  been  correct  .and  that  my  inferences 
are  j'ust.  These  facts  would  be  in  point  to  prove 
that  the  powers  of  the  stomach  cannot  be  iuvigo- 
i-ated,  but  must  be  weakened,  by  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  their 
common  use  in  health,  and  not  of  their  meilici- 
nal  use  in  disease.  To  relieve  the  stomach  from 
the  oppression  of  a  full  meal,  spirits,  wine  and  por- 
ter are  commonly  resorted  to,  but  they  only  serve 
to  aggravate  the  complaint  and  add  to  the  oppres. 
sion.  Hure  water  is  the  best  and  most  etlicient  re- 
medy, as  I  have  many  times  experienced.  A  tum- 
bler or  two  taken  cold  upon  the  stomach  will  in  such 
circumstances  show  how  art  is  often  misapplied  and 
how  reasoning  about  the  invigorating  effects  of  stimu- 
lants is  liable  to  mislead,  llr.  Manley  of  New  York, 
has  lately  related  in  the  Medical  Repository  an  inter- 
esting case  of  the  alarming  effects  produced  in  a  patient 
recovering  from  .Typhus  Fever  by  taking  indigesti- 
ble food,  which,  after  resisting  a  variety  of  stimulant 
medicines,  yielded  promptly  to  the  liberal  administra- 
tion of  ice.  The  increased  appetite  and  improved 
powers  of  digestion,  always  witnessed  at  all  the  wa 
terlng  places,  may  be  attributed  to  the  lessened  ust 
of  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  greatly  enlarged  use  ot 
water,  without  attaching  much  merit  to  .is  various 
impregnations.  IJr.  Alosely  says,  the  ladies  of  Ja- 
maica have  excellent  appetites  and  are  great  eaters, 
because  they  are  great  water  drinkers.  The  same 
observation  may  be  made  every  where  else  as  well  as 
at  Jamaica,  going  to  shew  that  water  is  the  best  and 
only  proper  menstruum  for  food. 

Strong  drink  is  sometimes  taken  to  remove  fatigue 
and  exhilirate  the  spirits  ;  but  the  good  effect  is  un- 
certain and  transitory  and  the  evil  permanent  and  sure. 
I  have  travelled  much  in  savage  haunts  and  among  ci- 
vilized abodes,  and  have  tried  all  the  resources  of  art 
commonly  employed  to  recruit  exhausted  nature,  and 
can  say  that  sleep  is  more  effectual  than  any  potation 
and  tea  more  efficacious  than  strong  drink.  Tea  sliou-d 
be  taken,  not  in  tlie  morning  when  the  system  is  in 
the  freshness  of  its  vigour,  nor  at  night  when  sleep 
is  required,  but  in  the  middleof  the  day  when  natui-e 
is  already  fatigU'-d  and  has  yet  much  to  undergo. 
\  decoction  of  tea  or  the  leaves  eaten  dry,  I  have  al. 
tvays  found,  under  such  circumstances,  invigorating 
and  refreshing.  I  will  add,  tliat  I  know  from  much 
experience  that  heat  and  fatigue  are  best  borne  when 
the  stomach  contains  but  little  food  and  when  that  lit. 
le  is  light  and  bland. 

II.      Of  simplicity  in  diet  and itnifurmity  in  regimen. — 
It  requires  no  easy  credulity,  nor  yet  a  disp. 


oil  wo:n.'n  often  cure  diseases  l!':it  have  baffled  the 
■.kill  of  physicians.  Dr.  Rush  seemed  to  take  a  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  mentioning  tins  fact,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  their  long  and  patient  adherence  to  the  same 
simple  prescriptions.  Every  observing  man  has  wit- 
nessed, if  not  their  efficacy,  at  least  the  su.c.css  tiiat 
las  attended  their  e.xcellent  negative  merit,  of  doing 
■lo  harm. 

I  was  lately  amusing  and  perhaps  instructing  my- 
If  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  some  Italian  authors 
who  flourished  three  centuries  ago,  and  who  laid  tne 
'.itmnst  stress  upon  this  decoction  of  herbs  and  that 
(larticular  article  of  diet.  One  could  not  help  smiling 
at  their  ignorance,  and  yet  I  have  no  doubt  tiieir  pre- 
icripi ions  were  often  very  successful,  not  that  there 
tvas  any  p..rticular  merit  in  this  or  that  article  of 
food  or  medicine,  or  that  any  good  reason  could  be 
given  why  one  was  preferred  and  the  other  rej -Cted  : 
iint  they  were  simple  ;  they  were  innocent  ;  they  did 
not  perplex  the  powers  of  digestion  and  gave  the  sys- 
tem an  opportunity  to  recover  itself. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  late  Gov.  Spaight» 
in  conversation  informed  me  of  his  own  case— that  he 
had  been  afflicted  with  ulcers  winch  had  baftltd  the 
skill  of  Itusli,  Osbnrn,  and  others,  and  resisted  the 
sanitive  effects  of  the  air  of  Bermuda.  At  length  an 
Id  woman  in  Philadelphia  prescribed  a  decoction  of 
arley  and  a  milk  diet,  which  efltcted  a  cure.  Oa 
lentioning  this  to  Dr.  Rush,  he  claimed  it  as  his  own 
forgotten  discovery,  and  produced  an  old  newspaper 
n  which  it  had  been  promultfated  a  dozen  years  be- 
fore. Though  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  veritj-  of  the 
fact,  and  believe  more  in  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy 
than  I  do  in  another  Sybeline  prescription  of  the  Doc- 
tors ;  common  salt  as  remedy  for  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs,  (contradicted  by  all  my  experience,)  yet  I 
more  than  distrust  the  correctness  of  any  theory  of 
the  mode  of  cure  in  this  case  winch  gives  the  credit 
lo  medicine,  strietly  so  called,  rather  than  to  regi- 
men. 

The  preceding  facts  are  stated  and  remarks  made 
merely  to  confirm  my  own  experience  and  justify  my 
own  opinions  — I  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  multiply 
proofs  of  the  importance  of  a  persevering  adlier^nce 
to  a  plan  of  simple  diet  and  medicine  in  various  dis- 
eases, and  particularly  in  those  of  that  primary  and 
noble  organ  the  stomach.  11  is  important  in  inrliges- 
tions  to  go  back  to  the  first  simple  food  of  nature.— 
.Milk  often  disagrees  with  the  stomach  that  has  been 
estranged  from  its  use  and  whose  faculties  have  been 
perverted,  but  Ur.  Rush's  instructions  are  "  when  a 
patient  complains  that  he  cannot  bear  milk,  prescribe 
a  milk  diet."  The  complaint  is  proof  of  a  stale  of 
stomach  that  nothing  but  the  s.iuplest  diet  will  cure. 
In  extreme  cases,   milk    will  some  times  require    the 


of  which  the   probability,   if  not  llie  certainty  will  [undervalue  the  acquisitions  of  science  lo  believe  tha.t 


preparation  of  boiling,  the  addition  of  salt,  Stc.  or  the 
contemporaneous  use  of  soda.  For  the  most  part 
tirring  well  boiled  hominy,  rice  or  mush  into  milk  to 
prevent  the  forming  of  any  considerable  mass  of  co- 
gulum,  is  all  that  will  be  required  in  cases  where 
acidity  the  most  abounds.  Once  a  day,  at  a  slated 
period,  Hesh  might  be  used  sparingly  with  bread  and 
some  one  vegetable,  if  found  to  agree  with  the  stom- 
ach, but  at  a  marked  distance  from  any  other  meal  — 
I'he  periods  for  taking  food  and  medicine,  and  for 
evacuations,  exercise  and  sleep  should  be  rcguUr  and 
stated. 

HI.  Of  Food  of  east/ solution  and  harmonizing  -uiitk 
the  siomitch.  —  .\s  tile  narrow  limits  of  my  plan  forbids 
my  going  much  into  detail  I  shall,  under  this  liead^ 
only  specify  a  single  article  for  a  breakfast  beverage 
as  a  substitute  for  that  indigestible  berry,  CoSee.  ( 
s.ay  a  substitute,  for  though  I  condemn  Cofi'ee  and 
have  all  possible  favor  for  milk  as  an  article  of  diet, 
yet  I  would  not  b.anish  hot  drinks  from  our  bitabf'ast 
tallies,  but  would  rather  advance  a  step  and  extend 
them  to  soldiers  and  slaves,  believing  they  would  add 
to  their  comforts,  conduce  lo  their  better  health,  and 
lessen  their  appetite  and  imaginary  necessity  to» 
strong  drink.     !  llier- fore  propose  a  substnuie. 

1  will  not  under'abe  to  say  how  much  is  positively 
due  10  a  beverage  prepared  from  Rye  in  givin^;'  and 
prr.-.erving  health  beyond  the  merit  of  excluding  tiiat 
unwholesoiue  article   Culiee  trom  our   tubles,   but  I 
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k'.m-  somelhiiiij  is.  Hve  is  ;in  (.■xcclloiit  avticlc  i>t 
{o'ld  ani  rye  musk  luis  \ong  been  cclcbr.itfd  as  a  difl 
for  consumptives.  A  gciuleman  of  my  acquaintance 
thinks  lliat  Kye  Coflbe,  drank  as  bis  constant  bcvcragt- 
at  all  times  of  the  day  for  many  monllis,  cured  him  of 
a  consumption  From  considerable  experience,  I  am 
so  well  satisfied  that  it  is  a  mild,  inollcnsive  and  nil- 
Iritious  drink,  perfcclty  soluldc  in  lUc  stomach,  and 
e:TccedingIy  well  ailapted  by  all  its  qualities  to  supply 
the  place  of  Coffee  at  our  tables,  that  1  have  no  lie.si- 
tallon  in  recommending  it  in  the  strongeiit  terms  to 
all  who  would  preserve  their  health,  or  having  lost, 
would  regain  it. 

To  prepare  Hye  for  use  it  should  first  be  scalded 
and  washed,  then  boiled  fifteen  minutes,  afterwards 
remain  in  the  water  until  somewhat  swollen,  and  last- 
ly thorougidy  dried  in  the  open  air.  The  next  pro- 
cess is  to  roast  or  parch  it  carefully  without  burning. 
AVhen  ground,  about  two  gills  is  by  the  admixture  ot 
cold  water  to  be  formed  into  a  paste.  Three  quarts 
of  boiling  w.iter  is  then  to  be  added  and  the  pot 
which  contains  it  to  be  placed  on  coals  and  kept  boil- 
ing for  a  quarter  or  h;ilf  an  hour.  It  is  inrjproved  by 
slow  and  long  boiling  and  by  a  leisurely  depuration 
afterwards.  \Vhen  sufficiently  boiled,  is  to  be  remov- 
ed from  the  fire  and  a  quantity  of  cold  water,  equal 
to  that  which  has  been  evaporated,  is  to  be  suddenly 
poured  into  the  pot  and  the  whole  slightly  stirred  up 
with  a  spoon.  A  little  is  now  twice  to  be  poured 
off  and  returned  to  the  pot.  After  remaining-  S 
or  10  minutes  or  longer,  to  give  the  grounds  time  to 
subside,  it  is  to  be  poured  off  into  another  pot  until 
the  sediment  is  disturbed.  The  grounds  on  a  little 
agitation  are  rendered  so  buoyant  that  this  decanting 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  liquor  free  from  turbid- 
ness.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  of  a  fine  amber  colour  and 
with  due  portion  of  sugar  and  cream  has  a  rich  bal 
samic  taste  and  a  very  grateful  flavour.  Some  who  em- 
ploy it  mix  the  Rye  with  one  fourth  the  quantity  of  Cof- 
fee to  give  it  the  peculiar  flavor  of  that  deliterious 
bean — but  the  rye  flavor  is  superior  to  that  of  the  cof- 
fee  when  custom  shall  liave  rendered  it   familiar  ;  and 

I  to  retain  the  fourth  of  the  evil,  for  that  consideration, 
is  making  very  bad  terms  with  an  exposed  and  subju- 
i  gated  foe.  Besides,  the  articles  are  not  suited  to  each 
other  ;  they  do  not  assimilate  ;  they  are  wanting  in 
natural  affinity  ;  the  decoction  from  the  mixture  will 
not  depurate  readily,  and  the  conjoined  flavor  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  either  taken  singly. 

Rye  is  a  delicate  grain  and  should  be  preserved 
carefully  and  treated  with  scrupulous  exactness  or  it 
will  disappoint  the  expectations  I  am  atttmpting  to 
excite.  It  should  be  kept  dry  and  well  secured  from 
mice  and  insects,  and  be  occasionally  stirred  and 
aired  or  it  will  acquire  an  unpleasant  flavor.  After 
scalding  and  washing,  if  not  dried  speedily  and  thn 
roughly,  by  being  thinly  spread,  and  having  a  proper 
exposure,  it  will  become  musty  ;  and  even  after  be- 
ing roasted,  with  great  caution,  if  the  weather  is 
damp*  and  hot  it  will  sustain  injury. 

As  an  example  to  encourage  the  timid  in  the  use  of 
rye  as  well  also  as  to  bring  into  notice  another  bever- 
age of  excellent  qualities,  I  will  mention  the  Youpon, 
which  is  in  universal  use  on  the  banks  and  along  the 
sounds  of  Njrth  Carolina.  This  has  a  very  nauseous 
taste  and  smell  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  but  when 
used  for  a  tune,  the  fondness  for  it  is  greater  than  that 
for  tea  or  coffee,  almost  equ.lling  the  passion  which 
many  acquire  for  ardent  spirits  and  tobacco.  M) 
own  experience  of  it  may  sirve  to  fortify  the  princi- 
ples and  strengthen  the  resolution  of  some.  A  con- 
tempt which  1  have  alwavs  felt  for  the  eff'eminac\ 
•f  those  who  would  not  I've  a^,  they  found  others  liv. 
ing  among  whom  they  travelled,  led  me  many  years 
ago  to  make  a  fortnight's  sacrifice  of  taste  to  this 
sentiment  in  regard  to  Youpon,  and  I  have  since  been 
amply   repaid  tor  the  temporary   suflerence.     During 

'  The  rains  for  some  time  past  Imposed  on  my  cook 
the  nee.  ssity  of  trying  another  method  of  dry.iig  the 
rye,  diffirent  from  the  above,  and  which  prnvedrfvi  be 
equally  good  I'  is  to  dry  it  in  the  vessel  In  which 
it  is  roasted,  making  the  drying  and  roasting  a  con 
tinuatian  of  the  same  process. 


the  late  w,ir,  wlien  it  became  my  duty  as  commanding 
i;vneial  of  the  militia,  to  be  much  upon  the  sea  board 
I  lived  well  upon  Youpon,  while  other  officers,  who 
chose  to  retain  their  prejudices,  fared  many  times  but 
inddierently.  No  beverage  is  now  more  grateful  to 
my  taste  than  Youpon,  and  when  I  first  commenced 
its  use,  lew  things  could  have  been  more  ottensive. 

The  utter  prohibition  of  Coflee  from  our  tables  is 
also  urged  by  the  strongest  considerations  of  patriot- 
ic regard.  The  average  quantity  annually  consumed 
in  the  United  States  fiom  IStJo  to  1812,  was  more  than 
sixteen  millions  of  pounds  weight,  .and  the  quantilv 
has  greatly  increased  since.  In  the  most  disastrous 
year  of  the  late  war,  there  was  consumed  upwards  ol 
twelve  millions  of  pounds,  much  of  it  our  enemy's 
product,  at  a  cost  to  the  consumers  of  nearly  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  diO'erence  between  using  an  article  of  domes- 
tic growth  at  one  cent  a  pound,  and  another  of  for- 
eign product  at  thirty  five,  is  not  the  only  economical 
consideration  I  would  impress.  By  the  use  of  the 
former  a  saving  is  made  of  one  half  the  quantity  of  su. 
gar. 

Having  disposed  of  the  only  article  I  intend- 
ed to  specify,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  com 
plete  this  head  of  the  subject,  to  speak  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  lood.  Here  1  can  no  more  go  into  detail 
than  1  could  upon  the  specific  articles.  I  shall  only 
contend  that  good  cookery  is  indispensible  to  good 
health.  We  have  many  valuable  scientific  books  to  guide 
us  in  the  preparation  of  medicine,  but  not  one  for  food 
Our  books  of  cookery  are  but  the  panders  of  disease,  in- 
tended only  to  provoke  the  appal'd  appetites  of  epi- 
cures. We  want  advice  how  to  obtain  the  most  nu 
triment,  to  preserve  it  in  the  greatest  admissible  sim 
plicity,  to  render  it  soluble,  to  adapt  the  different  in 
gredients  to  each  other  and  to  the  stomach,  and  to 
conduct  the  whole  process  with  a  proper  regard  to  e- 
conomy.  That  rnan  who  would  bring  science  and  ob- 
servation to  such  a  task,  and  give  the  world  a  book, 
would  do  it  more  service  than  by  discovering  the  lon- 
gitude. Doctors  Kush  and  Mitchell,  and  ('resident 
Cooper,  have  each  pointed  to  the  subject,  but  it  was 
from  the  lop  of  Pisgah.  We  want  minute  details.  In 
this  place  1  can  only  contend  in  two  words  for  Aliment, 
that  is  simple  and  soluble. 

IV.  Of  .illetUcines.  —Those  diseases,  caused  in  chief 
by  errors  of  diet,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  cured  by 
the  simple  operations  of  nature,  if  these  errors  are  cor- 
rected. But  removing  the  cause  is  not  the  cure,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  system  towards  health  will 
generally,  in  point  of  lime,  bear  some  proportion  to 
its  previous  recession  from  it.  Some  medicines  may 
be  absolutely  necessary.  A  torpor  of  the  viscera,  con- 
sequent flatus,  acidity  and  costlveuess  may  all  require 
thcm,  and  the  urgency  of  any  particular  dyspeptic 
symptoms  may  demand  energetic  treatment  spe- 
cially directed  to  it.  Hut  for  general  purposes,  an- 
swering to  them  all,  and  adapted  to  nineteen  cases  in 
twenty  that  occur,  no  other  medicine  will  be  required 
than  the  Tempil's,  of  which  the  follwoing  is  the  com- 
position : 

I'owdered  rhubarb,  three  parts,  super  carbonate  of 
soda,  two  parts  ;  asafoetida,  aloes  and  castile  soap,  each 
one  part  — Honey  sufficient  to  form  the  mass. 

Of  these,  from  two  to  six  pills  of  the  ordinary  size, 
divided  doses,  are  to  be  taken  daily,  as  the  state  of 
llie  bowels  may  require. 

1  say  r.othing  of  the  benefits  produced  by  the  warmth 
nd  irritation  of  flannel  wore  next  the  skin,  nor  of  the 
:reat  im.portance  of  producing  and  keeping  up  an  erup- 
t.oii  upon  the  back  in  many  cases  ot  Uysptpsy,  because 
I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  repelled  eruptions  and 
some  other  occasional  causes  of  the  disease 

This  is  what  I  propose  at  present  to  offer  on  the 
subject  of  the  diseases  of  indigestion.  1  know  that 
the  plan  of  curing  them  in  the  simple  way  I  have  pre- 
scribed, has  little  in  it  to  attract  the  confid.  nee  of  the 
vulgar,  or  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  learned.  I  h.ave 
said  nothing  of  Herculean  remedies  as  they  are  term- 
ed, and  patients  who  are  averse  to  the  trouble  of  regu- 
lating tlieir  diet  and  regimen,  as  well  as  those  phy- 
scians  who  are  averse  to  the  trouble  of  thinkng,  love 
to    repose  upon  a  medicine  which  has  healing  attri- 


butes, numerous  and  positive  as  those  which  L)r.  ';liap; 
man  with  more  liberality  than  discrimination,  has  ap- 
plied to  tlie  articles  oi'liis  Materia  >Jedira.  It  iilien- 
.itcs  responsibility  and  care,  but  leaves— hope.  In- 
stead of  recommending  them  I  must  impress  upon 
my  readers  a  caution  of  their  danger.  1  frankly  ac- 
knowledge .ill  that  medicine  owes  to  (Jhymistrv.  It 
lias  greatly  enlarged  its  powers  and  subjected  diac.taeS 
to  its  control  that  Lade  defiance  to  galenicals.  But 
it  is  doing  too  much.  Kvcry  where  its  janizaries  arc 
employed,  and  the  evils  they  produce  by  their  violence 
almost  counterbalances  the  benefits  they  confer  by  their 
(lower. 

The  havoc  annually  produced  by  violent  medicines 
in  the  bowel  diseases  of  infants  should  awaken  reflec- 
tion ;  Noris  the  vigourof  manhood  proof  against  their 
overwhelming  force.  I  have  seen  in  autumnal  fevers, 
(or  bilious  fevers  if  physicians  please  to  make  them 
such,)  Jalap  and  Calomel  given  in  large  and  repeated 
doses,  to  bring  aw.iy  bile  which  did  not  yet  appear, 
but  v.hich  the  sagacious  physician  gave  assuninces 
would  appear  ;  when  at  length,  by  these  powerful  ex- 
citants, tile  whole  force  of  the  disease,  very  little  les> 
sened  by  insufficient  bloodletting,  would  be  diverted 
upon  the  chylopoietic  viscera  t  then  indeed  the  bile 
would  shew  itself  in  great  abundance,  and  then  the 
nhysician  would  deem  himself  called  to  a  new  admin- 
istration of  Jalap  and  Calomel  to  carry  it  oK,  and 
which,  in  the  end,  would  commonly  carry  off  the 
patient  also.  I  h.ave  been  many  times  shocked  to  wit- 
ness a  perseverance  in  these  and  similar  errors,  by 
very  good  physicians,  without  their  being  apparently 
awake  to  the  consequences  :  when,  if  instead  of  em- 
ploying this  Herculean  force,  the  iiiHamed  sanguifer- 
ous system  had  been  unloaded  of  a  weight  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  powers,  and  broken  doses  of  neutral 
salts  to  promote  gentle  evacuations,  had  been  given, 
the  cure  would  have  been  too  easy  and  speedy  to  have 
gained,  in  so  mild  a  disease,  any  reputation  to  the  pre- 
scriber. 

Doctor  Rush  proposed  to  humble  the  pride  of  sci- 
ence by  giving  a  prescription  learned  from  an  old 
woman.  In  furtherance  of  the  views  1  am  advancing, 
I  will  offer  one  obtained  from  a  negro  slave.  Five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  I  witnessed  an  old  Mandingo 
giving  charred  corn-cobs,  with  good  success,  to  the 
negro  children  of  the  estate  to  which  he  belonged 
tor  a  "  watery  gripes,"  a  practice  which  he  told  me 
he  had  learned  in  Africa,  and  it  gave  me  great  plea- 
sure to  find  afterwards,  that  .Vlungo  Park  in  his  tra- 
vels there,  had  witnessed  the  same  practice. 

Again — Medicines  should  not  be  nauseous;  and. 
with  this  remark  I  will  dismiss  the  subject,  that  the 
itomacli  is  an  ovffan  lahuse  importance  to  life  and  heailh 
IS  attested  d;/  t/i"  safeffuctd  of  its  deUcucy,  and  -wfiicfi 
cannot  be  tresspassed  against  wilftout  the  infictioit  of 
injury, 

nEDICATION. 
The  foregoing  hasty  and  imperfect  essay,  I  beg 
leave  re.<.pectively  to  inscribe  to  the  two  men  of  Amer- 
ica, most  distinguished  for  genius,  learning,  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  licu'it  Clinton  and  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  of 
New-York,  and  to  the  most  intelligent  and  judicious 
physician  of  Carolina,  J'jlin  Beck-with,  of  Salisbury, 
and  through  them  I  dedicate  it  to  the  interests  of  ge- 
neral   benevolence. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS, 

By  IlENRr  S.  TuRUF.R  -in  answer  to  the  Ob- 
jections oj'  Air.  DdBNEr  Minor. 

FOR   THE   AMERICAN    FARMKU. 

H'heat'.and,  August  22d,  1831. 

Mn.  Skinner— It  would  aflrbrd  me  very  sincere 
pleasure  to  comply  w.th  .Mr.  Minor's  desire,  that  I 
should  communicate  "some  further  details  on  tlie  Ro- 
tation of  Crops  which  I  have  adopted,"  and  pursued 
fot-  many  years  on  my  farm  ;  but  it  does  not  occur  to 
me,  that  I  can  add  any  thing  of  importance  to  the 
information  heretofore  given  on  the  subject  in  the 
pages  of  the  "American  Farmer." 

I  will,  however,  ask  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  in 
relation  to  the  "  objections"  that  have  been  suggest- 
by  Mr.  Minor,  to  the  system  which  I  have  pursued.-— 
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The  Uolation  is  wheat,  corn,  fallow,  wheat,  clover, 
clover.  The  objections  are — 1st — "  The  naked  situa- 
tion in  which  the  field  is  left  in  fallow,  after  corn,  sub- 
ject to  the  washing  rains  of  winter  and  spring',  and 
exposed  while  in  this  naked  state,  too  much  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  at  the  commencement  of  sum- 
mer. " 

2ndly.  "The  increase  of  team,  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  on  tlie  furm  to  accomplish  the  fal- 
lowing, for  wheat  of  two  fields  instead  of  one." 

Experience  has  not  verified  the  first  of  tliese  objec- 
tions, to  the  extent  apprehended-  It  is  obvious  however, 
that  the  proper  selection  of  an  established  course  of 
crops,  and  the  results  of  the  various  systems,  depend 
very  much  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil,  mode  of 
culture,  SiC. 

My  method  of  cultivating  corn,  is  as  follows:  As 
early  in  the  spring  as  circumstances  will  admit,  the 
ground  is  broken  up  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  fight 
inches  and  well  harrowed. — The  corn  is  planted, 
about  the  first  of  May  ;  when  about  si.x  or  eiglit  in- 
ches high,  it  is  harrowed  with  a  large  heavy  harrow, 
jiassed  directly  over  it,  after  which  it  is  thinned  — 
Karly  in  June  it  is  ploughed  with  the  shovel-plough  ; 
;.nd.  immediately  preceding  harvest,  it  receives  with 
the  cultivator,  the  last  dressing— which  is  very  super- 
ficial. Perhaps  Ballthrop's  double-shovel  patent 
plough,  is  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
and  the  putting  in  of  small  grain,  than  any  other 
instrument  and  might  be  advantageously  used  to  give 
this  last  working  to  the  corn  crop.  The  whole  pro- 
cess being  thus  completed  by  the  latter  part  of  June, 
the  surface  of  the  ground  becomes  completely  covered 
with  crab-grass,  bottle-brush  and  a  variety  of  vveeds, 
by  the  middle  of  August,  which  added  to  the  circum- 
stance that  our  lands  are  not  much  liable  to  wash, 
obviates  considerably  that  branch  of  the  objection — 
Its  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  summrr,  is  an  evil  of  greater  force  than 
the  foregoing  ;  but,  I  apprehend  it  is  not  one  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  induce  an  abandonment  of  the  sys- 
tem, unless  a  better  can  be  shewn.  Pretty  early  in 
the  summer,  a  vigorous  soil  will  throw  out  a  great 
variety  of  plants  to  shield  its  surface  from  the  sun's 
rays  ;  and  I  have  always  I'uund  mine,  when  the  season 
for  fallowing  arrives,  thickly  clothed  with  crab-grass, 
bottle-brush,  and  hog  and  carrot  weeds,  together  with 
other  indigenous  plants,  to  the  height,  some  of  them, 
(if  five  feet  or  upwards.  These  turned  in  to  the  depth 
of  seven  or  eight  inches,  tend  considerably  to  the 
melioration  of  the  soil,  leave  it  in  a  light  slate  to  fa 
vour  the  expansion  of  the  roots  of  the  wheat  in  quest 
of  aliment  J  and,  perhaps,  counterbalance  the  injury 
received  from  temporary  and  partial  expo.sure. 

As  to  the  2d  otijection,  I  have  not  found  it  necessa- 
ry for  the  purpose  therein  specified,  to  incur  an  in- 
crease of  team.  If  the  teams  attached  to  the  farm, 
were  barely  sufficient  to  till  the  corn  field,  and  pre 
pare  one  fallow  field,  they  would  be  inadequate  to 
perform  various  other  indispensable  services  ;  and  at 
no  season  of  the  year,  in  fact,  are  any  of  my  teams 
idle,  except  during  harvest. —Immediately  after  seed- 
ing, (say  the  luth  of  October)  one  team  of  six  horses 
or  mules,  is  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  flour 
to  Market;  and,  in  bringing  back  loads  of  plaster, 
salt,  fish,  groceries  and  whatever  else  the  wants  ot 
my  family  or  farm  may  comprehend  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing teams,  find  full  and  constant  employment  in  the 
innumerable  occupations  at  home,  hauling  in  corn, 
threshing  and  delivering  wheat  into  the  mill,  hauling 
rails,  manure,  and  fire  wood ;  supplying  the  racks 
with  provender,  Stc-  &c.  Sic. 

Whether  the  foregoing  statement  be  a  satisfactory 
refutation  of  the  objections,  or  not,  I  submit  to  the 
better  judgment  of  .Mr  Minor— It  has  been  elicited  by 
the  deference  I  feel  for  that  gentleman,  and  tne  inter- 
est which  I  take  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  :  — if  turtli- 
er  developements  be  desired,  1  must  refer  to  my  com- 
munications in  the  "  American  Farmer"— at  the  same 
time,  I  in  really  apprehensive  Hut  nothing  contained 
cither  in  this  or  any  former  sketch,  is  calculated  to  in- 
terest or  to  instruct. 

Mr.  -Minor  says  "that  the  rotation  Svhich  he  is  in 
pursuit  ofi  is  the  one,  that  is  best  adapted  to  a  soil, 


situation,  &c.  where  wheat  is  the  staple  crop,  where 
tobacco  is  excluded,  and  where  it  is  no  object  to  grow 
more  corn,  than  is  sufficient  for  the  farm."  This  is 
essentially  mine — I  have  pursued  it  for  twelve  years, 
and  more  successfully  than  any  other  has  been,  with 
which   I  am  acquainted. 

One  innovation,  only  I  contemplate,  and  shall  com- 
mence this  fall :  it  is  to  seed  my  corn  field,  in  addi- 
tion to  two  fallow-fields,  one  half  in  rye  in  the  fall ; 
the  other  half  in  oats,  in  the  spring  :  then  instead  of 
having  three  fields,  or  one  moiety  of  my  arable  land  in 
grain  annually,  I  shall  have  four  fields,  or  two  thirds 
under  tillage,  and  the  course  will  be  wheat,  corn,  rye 
and  oats,  wheat,    clover,    clover.     This  may    be  con- 

dered  a  severe  test  of  the  soil,  but  I  believe 
that  mine  will  sustain  it  and  improve.  The  only  ob- 
jection that  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  is  the  probable 
necessity  of  hiring  aid  in  harvest ;  but  should  it  be 
found  indispensable,  the  augmented  profits  will  ad- 
minister some  consolation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  must  obedient  humble  servant, 

HENKY  S.  TUKNEK. 

0\  PEAS— PEA  VINES— AND  FATTEN- 
ING HOGS.— By  Josiah  D.  Gaii.lard. 

To  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Pendleton,  S.  Carolina 

August  13,  l8ir. 
There  are  perhaps,  few  pirts  of  the  United 
States,  where  a  strict  observance  of  ecDnoniy 
it)  husbaiulry  is  more  loudly  called  for,  than  in 
this  district ;  and  I  verily  believe  we  practice 
as  little  as  any  civilized  people  in  the  world 

Our  ran»e,  which  some  years  ago,  was  as 
i;i)oii  as  could  he  wished  foi-,  is  now  almost 
completely  e.xhausted.  It  is  at  least  so  far 
spent,  that  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  all  that  our  cattle  can  glean  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  is  barely  sufficient  to  make  the 
most  thrifty  of  them  tolerable  beef  by  fall  ;  and 
that  not  without  the  assistance  of  bushes  and 
weeds  of  varitms  kinds;  and  the  mast  of  the 
(iitiereiit  kinds  of  oak,  which  formerly  seldom 
tailed  to  be  abundant,  is  now  seldom  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  our  hogs,  half  of  the  winter, 
and  although  this  want  of  range  is  so  sensibly 
I'elt,  we  are  (strange  to  tell)still  depending  .J 
together  on  crops  of  corn  and  small  grain, 
badly  manai'ed  on  exhausted  lands,  to  supply 
every  thing  about  us  with  food. 

It  has  been  recommended  iu  two  excellent 
communications  read  before  our  Society,  (as  a 
cheap  and  easy  mode  of  obtaining  winter  food 
:iir  cattle,  siieep.  and  hors's)  to  cultivate  the 
field  pea,  and  I  did  hope  the  practice  would 
nave  been  generally  adopted;  but  it  appears 
that  some  further  inducement  is  still  wantin_ 
It  is  therefore,  I  am  induced  to  add  my  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  that  valuable  article. 

In  the  fall  of  1813,  I  purchased  three  acre: 
of  peas,  as  they  stood  in  a  neighbours  field 
After  two  severe  white  frosts  had  fallen 
on  them,  I  picked  oft'  all  the  ripe  peas  and 
such  green  ones  as  where  full ;  the  vines 
were  then  pulled  up,  and  after  two  days,  were 
caught  in  a  rain,  which  lasted  the  whole  day. 
As  soon  iis  the  sun  had  dried  the  upper  side, 
they  were  turned,  and  three  days  alter  they 
viere  hauled  up;  the  produce  was  one  good 
wagon  load  ami  an  hall;  they  fed  two  cows 
-iiid  calves  six  weeks,  once  a  day,  anil  were 
eaten    heartily,   and  much  preferred  to  corn 


usks  or  wheat  straw,  and  while  they  were  fed 
n  them  their  milk  was  much  increased.  I'he 
peas  fed  two  horses,  twice  a  day,  for  four 
weeks,  during  which  time  they  got  in  fine  or- 
These  peas  had  been  planted  some  time 
in  June,  among  corn  in  the  step,  and  I  think 
ploughed  and  hoed  once. 

Oil  the  6th  of  June  1814,  I  planted  peas 
ti  an  eight  acre  field  of  corn,  immediately 
after  ;he  second  ploughing;  they  were  put  in 
the  step  with  a  hoe,  and  about  twelve  grains 
put  in  a  hole;  they  were  worked  once  with  tfie 
plough  and  hoe;  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber the  vines  were  pulled  up,  and  after  laying 
lour  days,  turned  ;  on  the  seventh  day  all  the 
dry  peas  were  picked  off,  and  on  the  8th, 
the  vines  were  housed.  Two  horses  were 
fed  on  them  twice  a  day,  (and  once  in  the 
day  with  sheaf  oats,)  for  five  weeks,  in 
which  time  they  got  in  excellent  order,  and 
the  balance  fed  two  cows  and  yearlings,  and 
four  sheep,  for  three  months.  The  two  cows 
uring  tills  time,  furnished  generally  about  sis- 
teen  ijuarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  in  the  spring, 
when  tliey  were  turned  in  the  woods,  one  cow, 
and  yearling  were  good  beef,  and  the  others 
in  good  order.  Phe  corn  among  which  these 
vines  grew,  made  something  short  of  ten  bush- 
els to  the  acre. 

On  the  15th  and  17  th  of  the  same  month,  I 
planted  peas  after  the  same  manner,  in  seven 
acres  of  corn,  these  were  ploughed  and  hoed 
once,  early  in  November,  all  the  ripe  peas 
were  picked  from  six  acres  of  the  best,  the 
worst  acre  and  all  the  green  ones  were  left. 
Thirteen  hogs,  (our  head  of  cattle,  two  horses 
and  four  sheep  were  turned  in  the  field,  and 
they  did  not  eat  all  the  peas  in  seven  days.  Af- 
ter feeding  two  horses  on  the  peas  that  were 
huusetl  from  the  six  acres,  for  two  months, 
ten  bushels  were  threshed  out  for  seed 
and  other  use;  the  whole  bulk  after  they  were 
housed,  was  estimated  at  thirty  bushels.  The 
corn  among  which  they  grew,  was  supposed  to 
produce  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

On  the '2d  and  3d  of  June  1815,  the  eight 
acre  field  from  which  I  cured  vines  in  1814 
and  four  acres  adjoining,  of  the  same  quality, 
was  planted  in  peas,  after  the  same  manner, 
and  got  the  same  attendance.  Between  the 
20th  and  25tli  of  September  the  dried  peas 
were  picked  oii',  and  the  vines  pulled  up;  on 
the  fourth  day  they  were  thrown  up  in  heaps 
about  five  feet  high  ;  on  the  7th  day  were  opened 
and  on  the  8th  hauled  in.  These  vines  fed 
two  Horses,  twice  a  day,  for  two  months,  and 
the  balance  fed  four  head  of  cattle  and  four 
of  sheep,  four  months,  once  a  day. 

On  the  12th  13tli,  and  loth  of  June,  1815,  I 
planted  peas  among  eight  acres  of  corn,  after 
ihe  second  ploughing,  (these  were  planted  in 
double  rows,  that  is  two  of  peas  for  one  of 
corn;)  they  were  ploughed  and  hoed  once,  ear- 
ly in  October;  they  weie  seen  by  a  great  pea 
planter  from  the  low  country,  and  pronounced 
to  be  very  fine;  early  in  November,  tliey 
were  picked  over  once,  and  the  uulk  judged  by 
the  same  gentleman  to  contain  at  least  lorty 
bushels  of  shelled  peas;  twenty  bulieU  were 
tnreslioil  out  fur  seed  and  other  use,  and  the 
balance  fed  two  horses  better  than  two  months. 
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Thf  corn  ainon<;  which   these  grew  maile  six- 
teen hiisliels  to  the  acre. 

Frnni  the  20th  to  the  23(1  of  May,  181  (i,  I 
plantei!  pi-as  in  ten  acre*  of  corn;  these  where 
ilropt  in  the  furrow  next  the  corn  on  botli 
sides,  anil  covered  with  the  plough  ;  thev  re- 
ceived one  hoeing  and  plou^^hing.  From  heing 
planted  so  near  the  corn  and  in  such  quanlity, 
each  injured  the  other,  and  the  drought  in  ad- 
dition, rendered  tlie  peas  on  the  poorer  parts  of 
the  tield  unpromising.  Tlv;  vines  from  these 
parts  were  pulled  up  and  fed  to  my  horses 
and  cattle  in  Septemher,  for  the  want  of  pas- 
ture for  them  ;  the  other  five  acres  being  strong- 
er land,  and  lying  lower,  were  sutlered  to 
ripen  ;  and  althouiih  they  were  injured  by 
deer,  which  frequented  the  tieKl  every  night, 
for  some  weeks,  and  they  were  not  picked  un- 
til late  in  October,  they  produced  twenty-five 
bushels  of  shelled  peas  ;  and  from  two  acres  of 
stitVold  bottom  planted  on  the  I9th  ol  June.aftcr 
my  old  method,  and  ploughed  and  hoed  once,  1 
gathered  ten  bushels  :  these  thirty-five  bushels 
of  peas,  fed  two  horses  two  months,  and  left 
thirteen  bushels  for  seed  ;  the  feed  given  the 
horses  was  a  jushel  basket  three  times  a  day, 
between  the  two.  It  was  generally  shook  down 
and  a  little  heaped,  and  upon  threshing  and 
measuring  one  of  those  feeds  with  my  own 
hands,  it  was  found  to  contain  three  quarts  and 
one  handfull  ;  with  this  they  had  a  common  al- 
lowance of  fodder.  While  my  horses  were  so 
fed,  they  were  daily  employed  in  the  plough  or 
hauling  new  rails  in  the  wagon,  and  they 
were  fat.  We  know  that  the  common  feed  for 
■work  horses  is  at  least  eight  quarts  of  corn  per 
day  ;  nearly  twice  as  much  as  mine  get  when 
feci  on  pe  s. 

From  the  25th  to  the  26th  of  May,  inclusive, 
J  planted  peas  in  sixteen  acres  of  corn,  with 
the  first  ploughing,  dropping  them  in  the  fur- 
row   next    the  corn.     This    corn    was  never 


sides  ;  notwithTtanding  tliis  usage  aixi  exposure 
Ihey  fattened  and  remained  so. 

'i'he  three  cows  while  fed  on  those  vines, 
yielded  four  gallinis  of  milk  per  day,  and  friiin 
the  two  which  had  young  calve*,  one  half  of  the 
milk  only  was  taken;  in  a  word,  when  my  cows 
have  been  fed  on  pea  vines,  they  have  uniform- 
ly done  well, and  yielded  an  abundance  of  milk  ; 
and  i  have  never  had  a  cow  stuck  in  mire,  since 
I  have  been  in  this  country.  A  neit^lihour  of 
mine,  two  or  three  winters  ago,  led  lour  cows 
with  young  calves  well,  on  turnips  and  short 
corn,  and  1  fed  two  with  a  spring  and  yearling 
calf,  on  pea  vines  and  kitchen  slops;  and  1 
made  within  one  pound  as  much  butter  in  the 
week  as  he  did  ;  but  I  know  we  used  more  niiik 
in  our  family  than  was  used  in  his;  and  while 
the  butter  made  from  turnips  has  an  unpleasant 
llavor,  that  made  from  pea  vines  will  vie  with 
any  other  (however  made)  for  fineness,  rich- 
ness of  color,  and  delicacy  of  flavor.  And 
my  horses  have  never  been  in  better  order,  had 
a  better  skin,  nor  been  healthier  than  when  fed 
on  peas  or  pea  vines. 

I  have  been  asked,  are  they  not  very  harsh 
food,  cured  so  late  I  U  what  has  been  just 
said  does  not  satisfactorily  answer  that  ques- 
tion, I  will  ask  the  following  in  turn  :  If  calves 
of  three  or  four  months  old  will  eat  them  hear- 
tily, and  fatten  on  them,  can  they  be  fairly  con- 
sidered harsh  food  ?  1  have  again  been  asked, 
are  they  not  difficult  to  cure,  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son .'  I'hey  are  tedious,  but  not  difficult,  be- 
cause they  are  not  easily  spoiled.  Do  they  not 
also  lose  all  their  leaves,  when  cured  so  late.' 
They  do  lose  nearly  all ;  but  this  is  made  up 
over  and  over  again,  by  the  number  of  full  and 
half  grown  peas  they  will  have  by  remaining  so 
late.  Will  not  the  full  peas,  in  hauling  up,  all 
shell  out?  They  will  shell  very  little  if  han- 
dled with  tolerable  care. 


It  has  been  alleged  by  some,  as  an  excuse 
...  ...  .,  .        ,.         .,  for  not  planting  them,Jthat  they  are  weak  hand- 

worked again    until  it   was   tasselmg;  it  was  ed,ar,d  cannot  save  the  vines;  but  this  is  mere 


then  ploughed  and  hoed,  and  laid  by  ;  on  one 
row  across  the  field,  there  was  no  peas  planted, 
and  on  the  adjoining  row,  they  were  planted 
on  both  sides;  when  the  corn  was  dry,  I  took 
two  gentleman  in  the  field,  and  directed  their 
attention  to  this  experiment — they  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  row  which  had  no  peas  could 
scarcely  be  discerned  to  be  any  way  inferior  to 
those  which  had  them  but  on  one  side,  whilst 
that  which  had  them  on  both  sides  was  much 
inferior  to  both  of  the  others. 

Between  the  20th  and  2*th  of  September, 
these  vines  were  pulled  up,  and,  after  being 
three  times  wet,  were  at  the  expiration  of  four- 
teen days  hauled  up  ;  the  product  was  twenty 
loads  of  a  two  horse  wagon,  as  much  as  two 
horses  could  well  pull,  i  fed  two  horses  on 
them  four  months  ;  and  three  milch  cows  and 
their  calves,  and  four  sheep,  four  months,  once 
per  day  ;    tlie  horses  had  them  three  times   a 

day,  a  bushel  basket  to  each,  at  each  feed,  with 'preparatory  crop  for  wheat.  This  has 
two  bundles  of  fodder  ;  the  cows'  feed  was  one  ibi-en  my  opinion,  (although  I  have  not  been  yet 
basket  to  each  ;  the  calves',  one  for  the  three,  able  to  make  the  experiment,)  and  many  years 
and  the  sheep  one.  While  my  horses  were  solexperience  establishes  this  opinion  with  iie 
fed  they  were  in  akuost  daily  use,  a  good  deal  more  firmly  ;  and  to  place  it  al  nost  beyond  all 
of  the  time  hauling  wood  ;  and  the  stable  was  doubt,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Judge  Peters.  Per- 
a  shed  entirely  open  on  the    north    and   east  [haps  when  they  are  intended  as  a  preparatory 


imagination,  for  it  is  well  known,  that  a  com 
mon  hand  will  not  strip  more  than  one  acre  of 
corn  blades  per  day ;  and  1  have  repeatedly 
had  two  acres  of  pea  vines  pulled  up  by  a 
plough  buy,  and  the  vines,  when  cured,  will 
weigh  at  least  four  times  as  much  as  the  fod- 
der, and  will  be  as  much  more  valuable. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  recommend 
my  uianner  of  planting.  It  would.  1  am  cer- 
tain, be  far  more  advantageous  to  plant  diem  as 
soon  as  we  have  got  our  corn  crop  in,  either  in 
drill,  on  beds  three  feet  apart,  or  cross  the  beds 
with  a  plough,  three  feet  asunder,  iiiid  drop  Iroin 
twelve  to  fifteen  grains  in  a  hill.  The  latter 
mode  I  would  prefer  on  account  of  ploughing 
them  both  ways,  which  would  entirely  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  hoing,  whereby  a  larger 
field  might  be  attended. 

The  first  president  of  our  society,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  they  would  be  an  excellent 


crop  for  wheat,  it  would  behest  to  sow  them 
(hick,  in  broad  cast.  Tlu-re  is  no  doubt  of  it 
in  my  mind,  especially  if  the  vines  are  turned 
111  with  a  two  horse  plough,  and  the  wheat  im- 
mediately, or  soon  after,  harrowed  in,  and 
rolled. 

I  should  not  have  gone  so  much  in  iletail 
upon  the  culture  and  use  of  peas,  but  I  know 
that  the  prejudices  ag.iinst  them  arc  numerous 
and  strong  ;  and  althongh  I  have  already  said 
so  much,  I  must  add  one  remark,  which  is  this  : 
while  my  neighbours'  horses  are  eating  corn, 
at  least  eight  months  in  twelve,  mine  have  ne- 
ver eaten  it  more  than  five  ;  one  year  they  eat 
corn  three  months,  and  this  year  but  two,  the 
balance  of  the  year  their  food  is  peas,  pea  vines 
and  oats. 

•Some  farmers  are  in  favour  of  curing  the 
vine  in  August,  and  contend  that  they  are  the 
more  juicy;  but  if  they  do  contain  less  juice 
in  September,  I  think  it  then  becomes  more 
saccharine,  is  therefore  thicker,  and  I  should 
suppose  would  lose  less  in  curing ;  we  know 
that  the  juices  of  a  corn  stock  are  much  sweet- 
er in  September  than  in  August. 

As  a  further  improvement  in  feeding  of  cat- 
tle, I  would  recommend  that  the  shucks  be 
well  wet  with  brine,  as  they  are  stowed  away 
in  the  fall.  This  was  recommended  to  me  last 
winter,  and  was  dune  in  this  way  :  as  many 
shuckr,  were  thrown  in  the  house  at  a  time,  as 
would  raise  it  six  inches,  alter  being  well  trod 
down  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  sufliciently 
trod,  the  surface  was  well  sprinkled  with  this 
brine  ;  as  many  more  were  then  put  in,  and 
the  same  process  observed,  until  the  whole 
were  put  away.  In  this  way  one  bushel  and  a 
half  of  salt  was  applied  to  the  shucks  taken 
from  these  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  the 
consequence  was,  my  shucks  were  heartily 
eaten  by  my  cattle,  and  until  last  winter, 
they  never  would  eat  them,  as  long  as  they 
could  get  pea  vines.  This  is  not  all  the  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  salting  them  ;  it  was 
very  evident  that  they  were  rendered  much 
more  nourishing,  as  the  dry  cattle  which  were 
ted  on  the  shucks  alone,  were  in  nearly  as 
good  order  as  those  which  were  fed  on  the 
vines.  To  do  this  properly,  they  should  be 
made  so  wet  as  to  heat  and  mould.  The  ex- 
pense need  not  be  counted  at  all,  as  cittle, 
while  these  shucks  are  given  to  them,  will  re- 
quire no  other  salting. 

As  there  is  so  little  economy  observed  in 
fattening  hogs  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I 
beg  leave  to  notice  that  also,  and  point  out  a 
better  and  cheaper  mode.  I'he  common  prac- 
tice is  to  put  them  in  a  large  pen,  and  throw 
the  corn  on  the  ground  ;  in  a  wet  season,  they 
are  soon  up  to  their  knees  in  mire,  ond  not  a 
dry  spot  to  la)  on.  In  this  situation  there 
must  be  much  corn  wasted,  and  tliey  cannot 
possibly  thrive  but  very  slowly.  My  practice 
has  been  to  make  two  square  pens  adjoining  ; 
they  are  both  floored  with  rails,  and  one  of 
them  IS  so  covered  as  to  turn  the  rain,  and  is 
well  littered  with  leaves  or  straw,  and  fresh 
litter  added  at  least  once  a  week.  In  tlis  oth- 
er pen  a  trough  is  placed,  in  which  they  are 
I'eti  from  twice  to  three  times  a  day.  One  meal 
they  are  fed  on  peas,  and  the  other  two  on 
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corn;  it  is  sometimes  boile:l  and  well  salted, 
and  at  other  times  raw.  This  has  been  m\ 
practice  for  three  vviiiters  ;  and  my  hops  have 
always  fattened  very  fast,  and  eat  much  lest- 
than'those  (ed  in  the  uncomfortable  manner 
above  descriljcd. 

Last  winter,  after  killing  off  half  of  my  fat- 
tenin;5  hogs,  the  otiiers  were  fed  altogether  on 
fine  corn  meal,  and  allhough  the  weather  had 
got  much  more  severe,  they  fattened  much  fast- 
er than  they  had  done  before,  and  eat  still 
less. 

Last  winter,  when  my  fields  were  eat  out,  1 
commenced  feeding  my  little  stock  of  out  hogs 
on  corn  ;  their  allowance  was  six  quarts  ;  but 
when  the  weather  became  severe,  they  fell  away 
last  on  this  allowance.  I  then  laid  the  corn 
aside,  and  had  four  quarts  of  corn  meal  boiled 
every  day,  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  until  it 
boiled  down  to  about  eight;  in  this  a  half  pint 
of  salt  was  occasionally  thrown  while  boiling  ; 
vhen  done  it  was  taken  up  in  a  large  tub  and 
given  them  the  next  day,  and  in  one  week 
from  the  day  this  practice  was  adopted,  they 
looked  much  better,  and  from  that  time  increas- 
ed in  flesh.  When  the  spring  opened,  they 
vere  fed  only  three  times  a  week,  in  the  same 
ii!ani;er,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  reduced  to 
twice  a  week,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  it 
was  discontinued.  Had  I  persisted  in  giving 
them  the  six  quarts  of  raw  corn,  [  am  satisfied 
more  than  hall  would  not  have  seen  the 
spring. 

I  have  also  adopted  the  practice  of  grinding 

all  my  horse  corn  into  fine  meal,  and  find  that 

1  save  a  third  after  paying  the  toll. 

1  am,  dear  sir. 

With  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
J,  D.  GAILLAUD 

J,  T.  Lewis,  Esq.  Corres.  Sec'rt/. 


THE  RIGHT  TIME    TO  FELL    IIMBER— WITH 
A  VIEW  TO  ITS  UUUAIilLlTV. 
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IVashiHgton,  Aug.  12,  1821. 


When  we  reflect  upon  the  destruction  that  is  every 
day  progressing  in  our  forests,  and  ihe  consequences 
which, if  it  continues,  will  assuredly  result  toourcoun 
try,  from  a  scarcity  of  tuiiber  for  the  common  purposes 
of  life,  we  cannot  but  regret,  most  seriously,  tha' 
improvidence,  which,  fur  the  accomplishment  of  tem- 
porary purposes,  by  apparently  the  least  trouble- 
some means,  will  sacrifice  not  only  our  own  interests, 
but  the  interests  of  posterity  ;  whose  reproaches  we 
shall  deserve,  and  receive  as  certainly  as  our  ances- 
tors receive  them  from  us.  We  too  shall  the  more  de- 
serve tliem,  inasmuch  as  experience  has  already  taught 
us  the  value  of  the  trees  which  we  drstroy.  I'or 
them  there  was  some  apology  in  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  preparing  the  soil  for  cultivation  ;  but 
•ii'e  can  have  non',,  because  tlie  barren  wastes  which 
jiow  disfigure  our  country,  will  require  the  industry 
of  ages  to  restore  them  to  their  original  fertility — for 
creating  these,  our  progenitors  have  also  been  cen- 
sured, but  with  less  cause  In  the  one  case  there 
was  improvidence  ;  but  the  other  arose,  first,  from 
the  demands  of  the  mother  country  upon  its  colonies, 
which  took  all  fiom,  and  returned  nothing  to  the 
soil  ;  and,  secondly,  from  that  happy  state  of  our 
country,  which  enabled  us  to  supply  the  wants  of  all 
Europe,  while  she  was  torn  by  intestine  commotions. 

They  stand,  IhL-refore,  as  moiuinii-nts  to  remind  us 
of  a  subserviency,  from  wJaich  our  forefiithers  liber- 


ited  us,  and  of  a  prosperity,  the  fruits  of  which  we 
ire  now  enjoying  in  the  numerous  comforts  of  life, 
ind  blessings  that  surround  us.  Spare  then  the 
"groans  of  our  forests,"  nor  wrest  from  them  more 
oil  for  culture,  but  repay  to  our  worn-out  fields,  the 
lebt  which  our  ancestors  have  entailed  on  us — a  debt 
)f  honor,  because  it  is  one,  the  benefits  of  which  we 
have  enjoyed  ;  a  debt  of  interest,  because  it  is  one, 
the  payment  of  which  will  contribute  to  our  future 
welfare. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  beautiful  plain,  now 
scattered  with  settlements,  and  selected  as  the  site 
for  an  immense  metropolis,  for  this  vast  empire,  who 
does  not  blame  the  improvidence  of  those  v/ho  laid 
the  axe  to  the  roots  of  those  majestic  oaks  which 
were  destined  by  nature  to  have  been  its  ornaments  ? 
And  who  can  refrain  from  sneering  at  the  vain  ef 
forts,  which  we  have  made  to  ornament  it  by  the 
substitution  of  those  upstart  exotics,  which,  by  the 
still  further  impoverishment  of  our  soil,  prove,  like 
most  foreign  importations,  to  be  an  injury  instead  of 
a  benefit  to  us  ?  Compare  them  to  our  venerable 
oaks,  which  are  to  them  as  the  Pantheon  to  a  Pavil- 
lion,  or  as   Charlemagne  to  a  Dandy  ! ! 

Could  we  now  at  will  transplant,  to  some  favorite 
spot,  one  of  the  majestic  plants  of  our  forests,  what 
price  would  we  not  be  willing  to  give  for  it  :'  five 
hundred,  and  even   a   thousand  of  dollars,  would  be, 

the  estimation  of  many,  but  a  trifling  sacrifice  for 
the  acquisition.  And  the  care  and  attention  which 
are  bestowed  on  the  comparatively  miserable  shrubs, 
which  modern  fashions  have  introduced,  is  proof  of 
the  estimation  it  would  be  now  held  in,  v.'ere  it  attain- 
able. Year  after  year  we  toil  to  obtain  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  that,  which  a  little  foretheughl  might  have 
secured  to  us. 

Hut,  it  is  not  ornament  atone  that  we  should  seek — 
utility  should  be  our  principal  object. 

No  operation,  in  peace  or  war,  can  take  place  with- 
out the  aid  of  wood.  Every  other  material  can  be 
dispensed  with,  but  wood  alone  can  furnish  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  man — from  the  rude  savage,  who, 
with  his  painted  stick,  digs  the  wild  roots  for  his 
food,  and  assails  with  it  his  enemy ;  up  to  the  civil- 
ized man,  in  the  highest  state  of  refinement,  bearing 
luxuries  on  the  oaks  of  the  forests  from  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  and  the  thunder  of  his  cannon,  to  chas- 
tise his  foes,  or  to  extend  his  conquest,  it  is  really 
indispensable 

The  present  appearance  of  our  country  ought  to 
satisfy  us,  that  our  supply  of  wood  is  not  inexhaust' 
ble  ;  and,  if  it  does  not,  let  us  look  at  England,  at 
France,  at  every  maritime  nation  on  the  globe,  and 
they  will  warn  us  of  the  necessity  of  economizing  the 
means  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  us,  to  ex 
tend  our  commerce,  and  add  to  onr  national  glory. 

The  destruction  of  our  forests  is  beyond  the  con 
ception  of  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it ;  to  ob- 
tain the  frames  of  nine  line  of  battle  ships,  and 
twelve  frigates — hundreds  of  thousands,  nay,  millions 
of  cubic  feet  of  live  oak,  suitable  for  every  descriplion 
of  vessel,  have  been  left  to  rot  on  the  ground  where  it 
was  cut.  'I'o  obtain  a  single  timber,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  cut  down  a  whole  tree,  and  the  balance 
is  left  to  the  slow,  but  sure,  operations  of  time. — 
Tiie  Oaribs  were  called  barbarous,  for  destroying 
the  cabbage  tree  to  obtain  the  fruit ;  but  with  how 
little  justice  can  -ii-e  reproach  them!!!  "They  man 
age  these  things  better  in  France."  I  have  adverted 
more  than  once  to  the  practice  in  that  country,  with 
regard  to  felling  timber,  to  the  system  adoptee  there 
at  an  early  period,  to  preserve  their  forests  from 
destruction ;  and,  by  the  force  of  which,  France  is  at 
this  day  enabled  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  her  navy 
and  inhabitants,  without  any  resort  to  foreign  timber. 
■It  would  be  impracticable,  perhaps,  to  adopt  a  simi- 
lar system  among  us,  but  as  it  may  aid  us  in  forming 
an  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  timber  is  held 
where  it  is  scarce,  I  beg  leave  to  go  more  into  detail 
respecting  it,  and  presume  that  the  long  continued 
practice  of  that  enlightened  nation,  will  be  of  more 
value  than  any  ohservilions  that  could  be  made  from 
my  own  experience. 

Your  inquiry  was  as  ta  the  "  proper  senson  of  cut- 
ting timber,  witb  vievfs  to  its  durability,  under  tx- 


posures  incidental  to  farming  purposes."  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  confine  my  answers,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  the  specific  subject  of  your  inquiry,  but  have 
occasionally  and  unavoidably  digressed— for  this  you 
will  pardon  me— the  means  of  preserving  was  a  con- 
comitant. Your  oi');>c(  is  undoubtedly  an  economical 
use  of  timber,  I  shall  take,  therefore,  the  liberty  of 
showing,  not  only  the  time  of  cutting,  but  the  manner 
of  doing  it  in  France,  to  produce  this  economy 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  when  you  have  a  mind  to 
cut  down  a  tree,  you  should  visit  it  three  times,  and 
at  each  time  inquire  of  yourself  whether  you  can  do 
without  it,  and  that  after  you  have  made  up  your  an- 
swer, you  should  leave  the  tree  standing.  Whether 
the  rule  is  a  good  or  bad  one,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
from  what  follows. 

The  maimer  of  Collecting  Timber  in  France,  for  J^aval 
purposes. 

The  felling  of  trees,  fixed  on  as  suitable  for  marU 
time  purposes,  is  not  an  operation  to  be  performed 
with  indifference.  Agents  for  the  navy  are  obliged  to 
superintend  it,  and  the  guards  of  the  forest  are  bound 
to  prevent  those  losses,  which  are  often  occasioned  by 
the  awkwardness  of  workmen. 

The  contractors  are  bound,  to  fall  the  trees  which 
are  mnrkcd  by  the  agents  of  the  Navy,  and  to  cut 
them  under  their  inspection,  into  lengths  and  shapes, 
as  required  by  the  instructions  which  the  agents  had 
received. 

The  ordinances  of  France  forbid  the  cutting  of 
trees  while  they  are  in  sap.  Tlie  tivie  most  usual  for 
fulling  trees  for  the  J>/'avy,  is  the  decrease  of  the  mno7u* 
And  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  15lh  of  March, 
although  the  ordinance  of  1669,  has  fixed  the  time 
for  felling  timber,  from  the  1st  of  October,  to  the 
15th  of  April.  These  periods  were  specified  in  the 
law,  in  order  to  give  some  latitude  to  the  agents  of 
the  marine,  and  the  guardians  of  the  forests,  as  it 
might  so  happen  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
might  prevent  their  collecting  the  timber  at  the  most 
proper  time  ;  and  in  such  case  there  would  be  no  im- 
propriety in  cutting  as  late  as  the  15tli  April,  as  the 
rise  of  the  sap  would  till  then  be  retanled. — They 
are,  however,  held  strictly  responsible,  and  under  no 
circumstances  is  the  cutting  later  than  the  15th  of 
.April  allowable.  This  practice  is  very  favorable  to  the 
putting  up  of  shoots  from  the  roots,  and  consequently 
to  the  preservation  of  the  forests  To  abandon  it 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  injury  of  France,  where 
timber  is  scarce  and  valuable  ;  and,  to  evade  its  requi- 
sitions, would  prove  very  prejudicial  to  her  navy, as 
timber,  cut  at  the  time  of  vegetation,  decays  rapidly 
in  consequence  of  the  fermentation  of  the  sap. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  season  for  cutting, 
the  agenis  for  the  navy  should  be  constantly  with 
the  cutters,  directing  iliem  how  to  fall  the  trees  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  particularly,  so  as  to 
guard  against  splitting  the  stock,  or  breaking  off  the 
limbs,  &c.  &c — and,  wherever  the  limbs  on  a  tree  are 
of  great  value,  and  likely  to  be  injured,  when  it  is 
felled,  they  ^should  require  the  contractor,  to  cut 
llicm  from  the  standing  tree,  and  lower  them  down  so 
carefully,  as  to  guard  against  damage. 

Knees  are  obtained  either  from  the  branches  or 
from  the  roots  ;  but,  as  root  knees  are  rarely  obtain, 
ed  in  France — and,  when  obtained,  are  seldom  sound, 
the  agents  or  guardians  of  the  forests,  must  not  al- 
low  a  tree  to  be  eradicated,  unless  they  are  ci  rtain 
that  its  ro;)ts  will  furnisli  a  piece  of  first  quality 
timber  ;  nor  even  then,  without  first  obtaining  a  writ- 
ten requisition  from  the  naval  constructors 

With  respect  to  knees  obtained  from  the  branches, 
W:  ought  so  to  manage,  as  that  the  tree  shall  fall  on 
the  f!a'  side  of  the  knee. 

It  19,  above  all,  essential,  that  the  greatest  possi- 
ble lc:ngth  should  be  preserved  to  the  body  of  the 
liee;  and,  as.,  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  if  it  is 
sound,  affords  the  must  compact  and  perfect  wood, 
it  is  advantageous  to  root  up  trees,  particularly  if 
the  root  will  afford  a  knee— But,  trees  cannot  be 
rooted  up  in  the  Uoyal  forests  of  Fr.ance,  without  ex- 
press authority — and  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  when 

*  **//P  temps  If  plus  en  usage  pnnr  Vabattage  de$ 
boil  de  marine  est  celtU  du  decroissement  de  la  Lunc." 
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it  is  cXiKc.c  .  '.i.i.  I).,  llair.iijj  the  foi\si,  the  i\-,n.im- 
inB  trees  would  be  iniprovid. 

If  the  tree  is  t'elleil  with  an  axe,  it  should  only  be 
cut  on  two  sides,  .ind  as  near  the  eailh  as  possildo. 

Ii>  all  cases,  the  tree  siiould  be  made  to  fall  on  lU 
convex  side. 

Wiien  the  gov(«rn'Ti--iit  has  ordored  an  extra  cut- 
tini;  of  timher,  as  s  >  ,i>  is  the  maikinjc  of  all  the  trei-s 
which  :.re  to  be  cm  u-  completed,  the  ugeiUn  and  for- 
esters divide  tlv  w.'.Kmen  into  companies,  accord. nf; 
to  the  extent  of  tin.  forest,  and  the  lUMiber  of  trees 
to  be  felled — e.ich  of  these  companies  has  a  chief  un 
dertaker,  why  ^^  paid  according  to  the  established 
custom  of  the  p.ovince— The  nav::|  constructors  tiieii 
give  to  the  sui)trinten<ling  ofiic(.-rs  the  iiecissary  di- 
rections, for  tiif  ,:.iihtul  execution  of  which  ihey  ar^' 
held  responsih  •■ 

Ciitii'isrup  nf  the  Trees. 

As  when  the  '.i'ee<  .ire  cut  down,  the  -.cffnts  of  thv 
Navy  mark  wh  ' -3  tae  branches  are  to  he  cut  from  111. 
trunk  in  a  manner  so  apparent,  that  the  workmen  can- 
not be  mistaken.  Such  of  the  branches  as  can  be 
converted  into  knees,  or  other  ship  timber,  are  care- 
fully preserved  ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  seprir.it- 
ed  from  the  top  agreeably  to  the  length  which  the 
instructions  Ciill  for. 

It  Will  bejperceived  by  the  foregoing'  details  that  ev- 
ery tree  is  considered  in  France,  an  object  of  National 
interest ;  and  that  the  utmost  formality  is  observed  to 
gu.ird  apainst  a  waste  of  limber  Let  us  then  take  a  les- 
son from  her.  Let  us  look  forward  to  the  day,  when  m 
this  country,  as  now  in  France,  the  great  value  will 
be  felt  of  that  material,  without  which.  Naval  opera- 
tions at  least  must  cease  ;  and,  if  the  present  wasteful 
practices  continue,  that  day  is  not  fur  distant.  Fiast 
riorida  furnishi  d  much  of  the  live  oak  for  the  ships 
now  buildini;',  and  the  po^sesaiori  of  that  Province  for 
the  timber  it  was  capa'ile  of  furnishing,  711a »  consiilered 
a  very  desirable  object  ;  altho'  its  forests  are  very  far 
from  being    ine.vhausiible. 

I  think  it  was  Taleyrand  who  said  we  had  not  with- 
in the  United  States,  the  lire  o.ik  necessary  fir  even 
a  very  limited  Navy—  and  he  was  not  fur  wrong. 

I  seem  to  have  got  from  farming  to  Naval  affairs, 
and  my  apology  must  be  found  In  this  consideration  : 
the  period  most  proper  for  cutting  timber  for  the 
Navy  with  regard  to  its  durability,  is  also  the  most 
proper  for  the  farmer's  purposes,  as  timber  cannot 
change  its  properties  ;  employ  it  as  we  may,  it  is  sliU 
timber,  and  may  contain  within  it.  or  be  free  from 
the  seeds  of  decay,  independently  of  the  use  which 
we  m-iy  make  of  it.  ^Moisture  hastens  its  destruction, 
dryness  isfuvoiLrable  to  its  tlitrability 

With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.   PORTER. 
J.  S.  Skijtser,  E'!q. 

P.  S.  If  I  can  be  assured  that  I  have  been  the 
cause  of  saving  one  tree  from  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion, I  shall  deem  myself  amply  compensated  for  the 
time  r  have  devoted  to  the  subject.  U.   P. 

GllEAT  VALUE  OK,  AND  .MUDE  OF  USING 

M  A  R  L  E. 

FnoM  THE  S.vin.rooi  SiNTiser,  Oct.  1819. 
To  ELISHA  POWELL  E.sq.  President  of  the  Sarato- 
ga JIgricultural  Societi/. 
Sib — That  the  public  may  more  readily  appreciate 
the  object  of  the  following  observations,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  addressing  them  to  you,  and  from  aknow- 
ledge  of  the  interest  which  you  take  m  the  advance- 
ment of  useful  knowledge  generally,  as  well  as  in  pro 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  Society  over  which  you  pre 
side,  I  flatter  myself  that  the  eff  irt  will  meet  with 
your    own  approbation  and  support. 

The  subject  of  manures  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  practical  farmer  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
civilized  life,  and  a  knowK-dge  of  the  varimu  and  im- 
portant modes  of  fertilizing  lai.d  constilu  ls,  in  a 
fr-at  measure,  tljc  AKT  of  useful  and  profitable  hus- 
audry. 


Hitherto,  the  Barnyards  and  the  PLa-iterbeils  have 
furnished  almost  the  only  fertilizing  properties  whi.,'>. 
the  Parmers  in  this  country  have  had  recourse  to,  aiu'i 
their  beneficial  clfects,  when  judiciously  applied,  ari 
too  well  known  to  require  any  coininentj  j  the  deficit-n. 
CI/,  however,  in  the  quantity  produced  by  the  former 
furnishes  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  extensive 
usefulness,  and  the  expense  and  troub'e  consequent  to 
procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  fron  the  latter,  must 
lorever  operate  against  the  general  use  of  it  as  a  ma- 
nure, and  will  always  deprive  the  poorer  class  of 'far- 
mers from  participating  in  the  profits  resulting  from 
Its  use. 

\L\liL  is  a  substance  th.at  experience  has  long  since 
fnund  to  be  a  useful  manure,  ani  as  it  abounds  in  some 
p.irts  of  this  country,  may,  without  doubt,  become  a 
Valuable  substitute  for  gypsum.  It  is  to  tins  subject 
I  beg  leave,  through  you,  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
I'.irmers. 

.Marl  is  commonly  divided  by  geologists,  into  two 
kinds,  earthy  .and  indurated,  these  are  ofieu  found  al- 
ternating in  the  same  bi  d  and  frequently  passing  into 
each  other.  Earthy  .Vlarl  is  of  a  loose  friable  consist- 
.-■oce,  strongly  resembling  clay  in  its  external  appear- 
ance. Indurated  marl  is  of  a  more  compact  structure, 
it  IS,  however,  seldom  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  scratch- 
ed with  the  nail  and  always  may  be  cut  with  a  knife. 
Its  colour,  like  the  earthy,  commonly  resembles  clay, 
but  both  are  sometimes  of  a  reddish  tinge  and  they 
are  often  shaded  with  brown,  black  or  yellow. 

The  essential  composition  is  carbonate  of  lime  and 
clay  or  argillaceous  earth,  hence  it  is  usually  termed,  as 
one  or  the  other  predominates,  calcareous  or  argillace- 
ous marl.  Sand  is  sometimes  found  combined  with 
the  other  articles  in  different  proportions,  and  small 
glimmering  specks  of  mica  are  frequently  observed 
disseminated  throughout  the  mass. 

Marl  IS  readily  dist'nguished  from  clay,  which  is 
the  only  substance  it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  ibr,  by 
its  effervescing  with  acids  1  if  any  of  the  mineral  acids, 
or  even  strong  vinegar,  be  dropped  upon  the  surface 
of  the  marl,  it  will  produce  an  immediate  efferves- 
cence, or  in  other  words  the  drop  will  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  boiling  ;  this  will  not  be  the  case  when  it 
is  dropped  upon  clay.  A  more  simple  mode  may  be 
adopted  when  no  acid  is  .at  hand  ;  preserve  a  lump  of 
the  earth  to  be  examined,  the  size  of  an  ounce  ball 
and  when  it  is  well  dricd,  drop  it  into  a  tumbler 
clear  water,  if  it  be  marl  it  will  immediately  crumble 
into  a  fine  soft  paste  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  giving 
off  innumerable  fine  air-bubbles  which  rise  to  the  sur- 
face in  rapid  succession,  but  if  it  be  clay,  it  will  re- 
tain Its  shape  without  being  materially  changed  by  th. 
water. 

Marl  is  the  product  of  both  secondary  and  alluvial 
formations,  hence  it  is  sometimes  found  in  extensive 
beds  alternating  with  compact  limestone  or  gypsum, 
extending  to  a  great  depth,  interrupted  only  by 
thin  layers  of  sand,  coarse  gravel  or  clay,  and  not  un- 
frequently,  containing  great  quantities  of  the  re- 
mains of  both  land  and  aquatic  animals.  Eariliy  marl 
is  frequently  found  immediately  beneath  the  soil. 

In  this  count.ry  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  marl  may 
be  found  in  great  abundance,  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  limestone  range,  which  passes  from  Glenn's 
falls  in  a  southwest  direction  and  crosses  the  .VIoliawk 
some  miles  above  Shenectady.  At  Saratoga  Spring.s 
it  IS  observed  to  extend  from  the  valley  in  which  the 
mineral  waters  are  situated  to  the  borders  of  Sar.i- 
toga  lake,  along  the  north  and  northwest  banks  of 
w  Inch  it  discovers  itself  in  deep  and  extensive  beds 
t>om  ten  to  twenty  feet  ben.-ath  the  sandy  loam  wliich 
forma  the  surf  ice.  On  the  plains  which  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lake,  it  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  some 
Wells,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep,  but  along  the 
.  ourse  of  streams  and  in  some  vallies,  it  appro.aches 
nearly  to  the  surface.  In  the  valley  at  the  Springs  it 
is  covered  about  eight  feet  by  a  fibrous  peat. 

Specimens  of  the  marl,  obtained  from  different  pla- 
ces m  this  tract,  afford  the  highest  proof  of  the  rich- 
ness of  its  qualities,  yielding  from  thirty  to  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  cariojiare  o/"  ime,  ths  substance  in  which 
Its  principal  feriihz.riii;  qmlity  ,s  supposed  to  resnf 
Specimens  have  likewise  Deeu  examiaed  from  Moreau, 


V, 1:011,  Uillstun-'ip.  i.vi  several  other  placis  which 
firmnise  to  be  equally  fertile. 

In  Englind  the  application  of  marl,  a.i  a  manure, 
'las  been  for  a  long  tini»  in  hig'i  estimalion,  and  somiJ 
large  tracts  of  land  which  were  form:'rly  considered 
loo  barren  fur  even  sheep  walks,  have  been  converted 
into  farms  of  the  first  quiiity  by  merely  Iransporlinff 
I  quantity  of  the  marl,  which  l.iy  a  consideralde  iteptli 
beneath,  to  the  surface  ;  and  in  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey, it  is  frequ-ntly  transported  more  than  twenty 
miles  over  laud  to  be  applied  to  the  most  light  sandy 
^oiis,  wli  re  its  effects  fully  justify  the  expense  and 
r.i  iijle  of  transpo'-tation. 

file  method  adojited  for  the  application  of  this  ma- 
iiiri^  is  extremely  simple  — U  should  be  placed  upoit 
the  hind  late  in  the  fall  or  during  the  forepart  of  win- 
ler,  and  left  in  small  heps  to  be  ]uilviii'i3ed  by  the 
ti'osts  and  rains  of  the  season^and  early  in  the  sprinty 
spread  equally  over  the  surface.  When  intended  a» 
I  top  dressing  for  clover,  this  proccs  is  all  that  is  re 
quirfd,  and,  if  it  be  applied  in  sufiicient  quantity,  it* 
good  effects  will  be  as  perceptible  as  that  produced 
f.-rrni  the  most  judicious  application  of  gypsum.  When 
the  field  is  intended  tor  summer  tillage,  it  shouhl  be 
ploughed  sufii'  iently  ofien  to  combine  the  marl  inti- 
mately with  the  soil,  after  which  it  may  be  either 
planted  with  Indian  corn  (  in  which  case  it  should  be 
seeded  in  the  spring  following  )  or  sowed  with  sum- 
mer grain  and  seeded  with  clover  at  th3  same  time. 
With  a  view  to  procure  a  coat  of  vegetable  manure 
for  the  succeeding  year,  when  the  land  is  to  be  fal. 
lowed  and  sowed  with  winter  grain.  In  this  way 
a  succession  of  luxuriant  crops  may  be  obtained  with- 
out impoverishing  the  land,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great- 
ly  adding  to  its  fertility  and  that  too  at  a  much  less 
--xpeiise  than  in  tlie  mode  usually  pursued,  with  gyp- 
sum. 

Marl,  when  applied  to  hard  cl.iyey  lands,  pro- 
duces but  little  if  any  effect  ;  but  it  is  on  loose  sandy 
soils  where  its  greatest  efforts  are  exerted  ;  hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  quantity,  necessary  to  be  applied  to  a 
given  space,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  tlie  soil  it. 
self.  If  the  soil  bsofa  sandy  texture  containing  clay 
and  vegetable  mould,  a  much  less  quantity  is  necessary 
than  on  those  lands  which  contain  3  greater  pro- 
portion of  sand.  In  England,  where  the  use  of  marl 
is  probably  better  understood  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, it  has  been  found  necessary,  on  the  most  light 
Sandy  lands,  to  apply  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  hun- 
flrsd  loads  to  the  acre,  but  the  sandy  lands  in  this 
country  generally  contain  a  proportion  of  clay  and 
some  vegetable  remains  ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
half  that  quantity,  or  even  less,  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient here,  although  on  lands  that  have  been  impover- 
idled  by  a  long  course  of  stinted  tillage  the  quanti- 
ty would  require   to  be   somewhat   increased. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  whole  of  those  lands  usually  termed  pine 
(xlalns  or  piite  barrens  in  this  county  are  generally,  if 
not  wholly,  underl.iid  with  the  substance  in  question, 
at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
owners  rnay,  with  but  little  trouble,  find  a  supply  on 
their  own  farms  and  immediately  beneath  the  very 
soils  which  require  its  application.  It  is  therefore  of 
importance  that  every  parcel  of  earth,  which  bears 
any  resemblanee  to  marl,  should  be  examined  witli 
care,  as  the   discovc  ry  would  be  invaluable. 

1  remahi,  with  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem, 
your's  SiC. 

J.  H.  STEEL. 
&iratoga  Springs,  Oet.  14,  1819. 

-^»o  — 

The  HOUSE  HJKE  ii-<ffid  in  the  Harvesl. 
field  ;  the  [l./jJVU-HOE  uiinei;i>ssanj  in  the 
Corn-field  ;  the  PLOUCrU  muij  be  superseded 
in  Anthlii  land — Remarks  by  Tuscnrura,  cen- 
sured. 

FOR  THE   AMERICAN  FAH.MP.R. 

Gloucester  County,  Fa.,  July  1st,  l82f. 
11e\r    Sir — I   have    this   year,   for  tlie  first 
time,  employed  the  horse-rake  in  mv  a;raiiv  tii-ii!, 
aiitl  esteem  it  aa  lasetiLous  and  most  valudtilo 
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ag;riculfural  iinplement.  So  pleased  was  I  witl. 
the  performance  of  the  rake,  badly  construct  (I 
as  it  was.  that  I  applied  it  to  the  harvestint^  ii' 
my  whole  crop  of  barley  and  wheat,  causing  tlif 
horse  to  walk  fearlessly  over  the  cut  down  grain. 
I  never  harvested  my  grain  with  so  much  expe 
dition.so  small  a  loss,  and  such  little  expense, as 
I  have  done  this  year  :  and  for  this  expedition, 
this  small  loss,  and  this  little  expense,  I  am  ex- 
clusively indebted  to  the  horse  rake.  By  pa*s 
ing  a  roller  over  the  harrowed  grain  at  see'Ung- 
tiinn,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  horse-rake,  pro- 
perly constructed,  will  lie  enabled  to  take  up 
in  harvest  every  heal  of  grain,  whether  long  or 
short,  that  fails  upon  the  ground  from  the  action 
of  the  scythe  :  and  thus  supersede  entirely  the 
employment  of  hired  rnhfrn.  It  is  very  seldom 
indeed,  that  we  are  able,  or  think  it  adviseable 
tociadle  our  winter  barley  ;  as  from  the  yield- 
ing nature  of  the  stalk  and  the  gravity  of  the 
head,  it  lodges  so  much  and  becomes  so  com- 
pletely entangled,  ttiat  the  introduction  of  the 
cradle  would  be  {.ttended  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble loss  of  grain.  But  so  delighted  am  I  with 
the  horse-rake,  that  I  now  consider  eradles 
mounted  upon  scythes,  almost  as  a  needless  in- 
cumbrance. 

Of  the  wheat  which  I  have  this  year  cut  down 
with  the  naked  scytlie,  and  collected  with  the 
horse  rake,  1  do  not  believe  scarcely  a  dozen 
heads  were  lost.  It  was  harvested  in  the  statr 
recommended  by  Mr.  Brush,  in  the  quotatioi. 
as  given  in  the  American  Farmer,  vol.  2,  page 
109. 

It  is  my  intention  another  year,  if  Providence 
spare  my  life  and  health,  to  set  apart  a  few 
acres  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
we  may  not  entirely  dispense  with  the  use  of 
hand-hoes  in  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn, 
from  the  planting  of  the  grain  t<>  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop.  I  entertain  little  doubt  as  to  the 
successful  application  of  this  theoretical  idea. 
The   advantages  will   be  almost    inappreciable 

Nor  am  I  less  pereuaded  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  advanced  hy  Maj.  Gen.  Beatson,  that 
the  plough  may  be  altogether  supersedeil  in  the 
cultivation  of  our  arable  lands.  Your  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Buckner,  of  Fauquier,  in  his 
valuable  numbers  on  rural  economy,  published 
in  the  American  Farmer,  when  speaking  of 
Indian  corn,  has  advanced  some  ideas  relative 
to  the  cultivation  of  land,  without  havip.;^  seen, 
I  believe,  the  publication  ot  Beatson,  which  are 
similar  to  those  great  and  important  truths, 
which  the  latter  wishes  to  inculcate  upon  the 
public  mind  in  England. 

And  I  am  sorry  that  a  gentleman  from  this  coun- 
ty, has  assailed  Mr.  Buckner  in  a  style  rather  in- 
dicating a  wi>h  to  gratify  a  peevish  and  splenetic 
fancy,  than  a  desire  to  j;ive  a  proper  and  candid 
construction  to  Mr.  Buckner's  thoughts  upon  the 
subject;  and  I  take  this  opportunity,  which 
you  may  use  at  di^cretion,  of  su/em/;/^  disavow- 
ing an  attack  improperly  attributed  to  me  by 
several  in  this  county  ;  an  attack,  permit  me  to 
say,  as  perfectly  at  war  with  my  own  feelings 
and  reliections  upon  this  topic,  as  with  the  con- 
clusions of  a  just  and  liberal  criticism:  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  banthiig,  begotten  in  an 
unt.uarded  hour,  when  privacy  and  opportunity 
favoured  ;  the  ill-starred  otfspring  of  a  heedless 


mo'iient,  which   the  rcnlfaUwr,  as  a  gentleman 
iiid  a  scholar,  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  ! 
I  am  with  sentiments  of  the 

highest  respect,  yoijr's,    &f. 

S.  S.  GUIFFIN,  1).  M. 

Mai/  be  ciireJ  liright  and  safili;  bij  the  uneof  fire,  injliies 
uf  c/ieafi  and  easy  coiisiruction. 

Procured   in  answer  to  the  enqnirij  made  by  Dr.  .Muse, 
in  Ao.  20  roL  3. 
Baltimohk  Cou^Tr,  ? 

Granitb  Hill,  Septembep  3,  1321.3 
Silt  : 
Your  letter  of  the  18th  of  August,  requesting  me 
to  give  you  a  description  of  tlie  flues  built  in  my 
father's  tobiicco  house, did  not  reach  me  until  today, 
or  it  should  have  been  sooner  answered;  but  1  will 
now  attempt  to  describe  them  in  a  manner  that  1  hope 
will  be  readily  understood  and  may  prove  to  be  ex- 
tensively useful  :  for  the  tobacco  cured  last  year  by 
my  father  in  a  house  heated  through  flues,  was  not 
only  cured  in  perfect  safety,  but  of  an  excellent  col- 
our. 

The  advantages  of  heating  tobacco  houses  in  this 
manner,  will  be  so  evident  to  all  who  try  it,  and  the 
expense  of  the  experiment  is  so  trifling,  that  it  is  nnt 
worth  while  to  occupy  your  paper  with  any  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  plan. 

n.or  of  the  TOBACCO  HOUSE,  and  bird's  eye  view 
of  the   FLUES. 


A  Mr.  Bailey,  of  East  Marlborough,  Penn. 
has  invented  a  mowing  machine,  which  has 
lieeti  put  in  operation  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  spectators,  and  cut  grass  very  neat- 
ly, at  the  rate  of  one  acre  in  a6  minutes.  The 
forin  (it  the  .scythe  is  circular,  about  five  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  put  in  motion  by 
wheels,  and  the  whole  moved  by  one  or  two 
horses,  harnessed,  as  in  a  cart. 

\^J\htionul  Intelligencer. 

LVTFAi^^AL  UIPRO  VEMEJ^TS. 

Ft  is  proposed  in  South  Carolina,  to  con- 
struct a  rail- way  between  Augu'-taand  Charles- 
ton, 1 10  miles  in  length,  the  expense  of  which 
is  estimated  at  g500.000.  It  is  calculated  that 
100,000  bags  of  cotton,  and  o'her  produce  equal 
to  50,000  more,  pass  down  this  route  :  and  that 
about  the  same  amount  of  freight  is  brought 
back,  the  toils  on  which,  besides  keeping  the 
road  in  repair,  would  give  a  profit  of  20  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 


T^m  w^m^ 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    SEPT.    14,    18C1. 


AA  is  the  main  flue,  commencing  outside  of  the 
house  and  running  inside  half  way  across  the  earthen 
floor  J  it  is  2i  feet  wide,  and  paved  at  the  bottom  j  it 
IS  2i  feet  high,  walled  on  each  side,  and  then  arched 
over  i  the  materials  used,  were  brick  and  nio*tar,  but 
soap  stone  would  Uo  as  well,  if  not  better,  when  it 
can  be  conveniently  obtained  On  its  sides,  and  at  its 
end,  the  small  flues  UBB,  &c.  are  connected  to  it — 
these  are  open  at  the  ends,  and  have  orifices  at  CC 
in  each  side  and  end  ;  they  are  five  inches  clear  of  the 
walls,  were  formed  of  bncks,  and  covered,  witll  a  good 
coat  of  mortar.  The  dratt  of  air  in  the  flues  can  be 
regulated  by  the  iron  door  D  at  the  mouth  of  the  mam 
flue.  'I'he  flues  are  so  far  below  the  level  of  the  floor 
that  nothing  is  seen  of  them  except  the  arch  of  the 
main  one,  and  the  covering  bricks  of  the  small  flues. 

These  flues  are  similar  to  tho.se  constructed  fur  and 
used  by  Mr  Painter  of  Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land, and  were  made,  because  we  understood  that  his 
had  answered  every  desirable  purpose.  The  whole 
labour  of  constructing  ours  was  performed  for  ten 
dollars,  and  the  work  might  be  done  by  any  attentive 
man. 

t  remain,  very  respectfully,  your's 

CHARLES   S.  MATTHEWS. 
September  3,  1821. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  S5  12  J— Whiskey  from  do. 
n  cts.  exclusive  of  bbl-Wheat,  white,  gl  05  to  1  10- 
Red,  do.SlaS'  03-Corn  50a  51-Oats,  24-Rye,  40— 
Hay,  S12  a  S14~Live  Cattle,  gi  a  6  50-Cod- 
fish,  per  quintal,  wholesale,  S^i  retail  3  50  a  84—1^. 
lingland  Beans  per  bushel  gl  12^ — do.  Peas,  75  ct.s — 
blaster  in  stone  gS  per  ton— do,  ground,  gl  35  per 
Barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel,  gS  per  ton— New-Orleans 
sugar,  S9  to  g12  50-Muscovado,  do.  9  a  §12— 
.Vnierica-s  White  Lead,  gl2  50— Ground  do.  13  a  14 
—Linseed  Oil,  75  cents— Feathers,  40  a  45  cents — 
Shad,  new,  §6— Herrings.  g2  a  g2  25,  declining- 
Fine  Salt,  55  cents  per  bushel — Ground  Alum  do  55 
a  60— St  Ubes,  60— Cadiz,  50  a  i5-Turk's  Island, 
75— Beef,  8  to  10  cts— Hams,  10  a  12  cents— Mid- 
dlings, 13  cents— Butter,  25  cents— Peas,  50  cents  pr 
bushel — Eggs,  124  cts— Cheese,  8  a  10  cts  per  pound 
— Tar  S2— Turpentine,  soft,  2  >  Cargo  prices — U  ms. 
-Hard,  1  iO  to  1  6.^^—  §  credit. 

Pitch  2  a  2  25— Rosin,  common,  |1  57*  a  1  50— Var- 
nish, 25  cents — Spirits  Turpentine,  32  cents  per  gal. 

We  have  heard  of  no  sales  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land Tobacco  since  our  last  report. 


A  SITUATION 

Is  wanted  by  a  middle  aged  English  Farmer,  who  has 
lived  upon  and  managed  an  extensive  estate  in  Balti- 
more county  during  the  two  last  years.  He  is  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  ids  wife  during  that  period  had  charge 
of  a  Dairy  of  ten  well  fed  cows,  from  which  she  ge- 
nerally made  50  lbs.  of  excellent  butter  per  week. 
He  would  prefer  to  obtain  employment  as  an  overseer 
upon  a  large  and  fertile  farm  in  a  healthy  district,  and 
from  his  perfect  knowlidge  of  English  Agricultural 
practices,  as  well  as  his  experience  in  this  country, 
both  as  it  regards  the  improvement  of  laml,  the  culti- 
vation  of  crops  and  care  of  slock,  particularly  Neat 
cattle  and  sheep,  he  feels  a  just  confidence  that  his 
services  might  be  very  useful  and  satisfactory  to  many 
persons.  A  line  addsessed  to  me  at  Baltimore,  will 
be  promptly  attended  to,  and  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  who  will  satis- 
factorily answer  every  enquiry  as  to  character,  and 
qualifications. 

J.   KEMP. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


**  O  Joft7tnato3  nimitim  enti  si  dona  novinl 
"  .Jjn'colas." Vmrj. 
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IJALTIMOUE,  ¥R1DAX,  ^¥.rTE^VR^\\  ^i,  V8^1. 


Num.  2(5. 


AGRICULTURE. 


THE  KIGHT  TIME   TO  FELL    TIMBEK- 
A  VIEW  TO  ITS   UURABILITV. 


SlK- 


Mkhedun  Hill,  7 

Jfas/uiigton,  Sept.  o,  1821.    5 


I  owe  an  apolog^y  for  occupying  so  much  of  yeur 
paper,  with  a  subject  not  exclusively  Agricultural  ; 
but,  as  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  tlie  country,  I 
hope  I  may  find  some  indulgence — tor  it  is  ot  som^ 
sonsequence  to  agriculturists  whether  our  Ships,  Me 
oommon  property  of  the  nation,  shall  only  last  from 
ten  to  fourteen  y  ars,  as  is  common  in  England  and 
France,  or  upwards  of  half  a  century,  as  we  have 
good  reasons,  from  past  expiricnce,  to  be.'ieve  they 
may  :  besides,  the  causes  whicli  produce  the  rapitj 
dicay  in  the  one  case,  ai;d  the  durability  in  the  other, 
will  be  a  solution  to  your  enquiry— Wood,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  not  changing  its  nature  by  a  change 
of  use. 

The  subject  is  interesting  in  another  point  of 
view — That  nation  which  possesses  the  secret  of  pre- 
serving its  ships  from  destruction  as  long  even  as 
we  have  preserved  the  Constitution,  United  States 
Constellation,  &c  must  have  an  immense  advantage 
over  those  nations  which  have  to  reneti  them  every  ten 
or  twelve  years,  after  an  expenditure  of  heavy  sums 
in  their  repairs. 

The  ships  above  enumerated,  have  been  preserved 
upwards  of  twenty  years, and  from  present  ^-pptaran 
ces,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  their  prescrvaiion 
may  yet  be  extended  to  double  that  lengih  ot  time  : 
and,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  if  under  the  Inipcrfeci 
system  which  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  them, 
results  so  satisfactory  have  been  liad,  we  have  good 
reasons  tor  believing,  that  if  we  pursue  the  same 
principles  with  the  care  which  our  experience  dic- 
tates, the  ships  we  are  now  building,  and  may  here 
after  build,  will  last  at  least  equally  as  long— and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  last  much 
longer. 

The  British  Navy  is  estimated  at  800,000  tons,  and 
the  duration  ot  ilieir  ships  at  eight,  twelve  and  four- 
teen years  :  to  keep  up  which,  at  the  greatest  rate  of 
duration,  57, 143  tons  must  be  aniuially  built — a  ton- 
nage equal  to  28  ships  of  the  line,  at  an  expense  of 
about  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  consumption 
of  1 13,546  loads  of  wood— which  would  be  equal  tu 
ir0,3l9  trees  fit  for  naval  purposes,  the  growth  of 
4257  acres. — This  is  exclusive  of  musts,  yards.  Etc. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  English  Navy,  from  good 
authority  ;  ar.n  such  Uie  nature  of  decay  and  expense 
to  which  it  re  subject.  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
French. 

Last  jcar  the  Minister  of  Marines  states  in  his 
Budget,  that  the  sum  required  for  the  Navy,  is  sixty 
five  millions  of  francs,  or  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  ; 
thdl,  with  this  annual  allowance  for  ten  years,  the 
condition  of  the  French  navy  will,  making  some  al- 
lowance for  the  unequal  durability  of  their  Ships,  be 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  1821   51  Ships  of  Line,  &  36  Frigates. 
"      1P22  50     «         "  "     39 


1823  52 
ISii  52 

1825  47 

1826  46 
18t7  40 

1828  39 

1829  40 
18J0  58 


The  term  of  the  durability  of  Fiench  Ships,  is 
fixed  by  him  at  thirteen  years  ;  but,  he  states,  that 
ill  many  instances,  from  their  great  exposure  durinj; 
the  construction,  very  little  hope  is  entertained  o, 
iheir  lasting  more  than  ten  years.  It  would  appeai 
then,  that  within  the  ten  years  to  which  he  has  limit 
ed  himself,  all  the  ships  now  in  existence  in  the  French 
navy  will  have  perished— and  a  force  equal  to  thirty- 
Liglit  ships  of  the  line,  and  forty-nine  frigates  will 
have  been  built— and  that  the  expense  of  her  navy, 
ounng  that  time,  will  be  on-  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  and  the  consumption  of  timber  must 
be  proportionate  to  what  it  would  be  under  the  same 
iicumstances  in  England— a  consumption  exceeding, 
.1.  1  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  shew,  the  abilities  ol 
I"-,  if  not  both  of  those  countries  to  supply. 
Tht  number  of  tons  annually  to  be  built  in  ENG- 
LAND, for  the  navy,  the  East  India  Company  and 
merchant  service,  is  162,937,  requiring  241,558  trees, 
.>hich  at  thirty.fbur  to  an  acre,  will  be  the  prpduc 
i>t  7,104  acres  of  first  quality  of  timber  land,  to  sup- 
ply the  annuil  consunip-.ion. 

"Allowing,"  says  .M' Williams,  "an  average  of  eighty 
years  growth,  there  oughi  to  be  now  standing  to 
meet  this  c.msumption  it;8,32ij  acres  of  oak,  and  an 
nnual  planting  in  perpeiuity  of  7,104  acres,  for  ship- 
ping only." 

To  this  must  be  added  the  whole  internal  elemanel 
lor  buildings,  implements  of  husbandry,  machinery, 
canals,  bridges,  docks,  &c.  he-  as  enumerated  and  es- 
timated iii  the  report  laid  before  HarliRmcnt  on  the 
i3th  Match,  1817;  by  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  internal  demand  may  be  estimated  at  seven  times 
he  amoHnt  of  that  of  the  shipping,  which  would  re- 
quire 3,978,240  acres  of  wood  now  standing,  and  an 
nual  planting  and  felling  in  perpetuity  of  49,72» 
acres  :  making  the  whole  consumption  of  Englai  d 
56,832  acres  — and  the  number  to  supply  this  deniaiiei 
4,545,560,  with  an  annual  planting  in  perpetuity  ol 
1,932,288  trees. 

The  whole  of  the  once  extensive  Royal  Domains, 
(says  M'Williams)  now  appropriated  to  the  growth 
of  timber  for  the  navy,  is  stated  to  be  about  38,000 
acres  !  a  diminutive  proportion  indeed  !  The  average 
quantity  of  timber  which  the  whole  of  the  royal  for- 
ests have  furnished,  for  the  seven  years  preceding 
1.815,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner, 
was  4247  loads  per  year,  and  in  that  year  they  sup 
plied  only  41)0  loads. 

On  the  maps  of  Scotland,  observes  the  learned  au- 
thor of  "  Caledonia,"  there  are  a  thousand  names  ol 
places  derived  from  Woods,  which  no  longer  exist 
1)1)  the  face  of  the  country.  It  is  said  of  Ireland,  that 
htteen  years  ago,  one  fourth  of  the  profitable  land  was 
inder  wood  :  and  it  appears,  that  in  1090,  she  ex- 
ported 1,840,lOU  slaves  of  diflerent  kinds,  bul  lUa. 
n  1761,  '62  and  '63,  she  paid  an  average  of  .i'50  OOh 
for  annual  imports  of  timber — Whence  it  appeai-.^, 
tiiat  Ireland  is  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  sta'e  as  Eng- 
land, with  regard  to  the  diminution  of  its  viood. 

FK.VN'-IE,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  possesses 
19,bJ0,U'>U  acres  of  wood  land,  which  is  more  than 
three  times  the  quantity  required  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  United  Kngdoms  of  England,  Ireland,  anr. 
Scotland;  and  yet  in  France  a  scarcity  prevails.  Wli.-.t 
-hell  must  be  the  condition  ol  Great-Untain,  wli.  n 
Eiigland  alone,  independent  of  Inland  unc:  Scotiana. 
iiiiporied  in  1S15,  timber  to  the  amount  of  ,£3,262, 
297  19s.  6d.» 

We   my  judge   of  the    condition   of   France,    and 
tlience  inhi   thr.t  of  Enj^l  nd,  afier  perusing   tiie    fol 
iving   extract,   trr.ii..iUted   from   the    Marmme   ami 
iloii  A    \ni.als  of  August  1820. 
"  S.  Exc.  te  Minittre  tie  la  Murine,  convinced  of 


the  necessity  of  intoriiiing  himself  of  the  means  of 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  wood  of  brge  dimen- 
sions, as  Well  for  the  construction  of  the  hull,  as  for 
the  masting  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  wishing  to  sup- 
ply its  place  by  some  process  of  art,  that  will  oHer 
qual  strength  for  navigation  and  combat,  has  placed 
before  the  King,  the  motives  which  make  it  desirable 
that  the  solution  of  a  problem  so  important,  should 
be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible : 

In  consequence,  thereof,  his  Majesty  has  decided, 
that  a  competition  should  be  opened  in  the  diflerent 
laval  ports,  for  the  solution  of  the  questions  contain- 
ed in  the  following  Hrogrammi!." 
I'ro^-ruv.n^. 
"  Wood  of  large  dimensions  becoming  scarce,  not 
only  in  France,  belt  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  we 
must  soon  discontinue  the  construction  of  ships  of 
the  line,  if  we  cannot  succeed  in  composing  their 
frames  in  a  manner  that  timber  of  a  smaller  sire  may 
be  employed." 

"  It  is  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  this  important  problem,  that  a  competition  is 
opened  on  the  following  question." 

"  What  would  be  the  best  manner  of  disposing  of 
the  timber  of  a  vessel,  so  as  to  make  it  practicable  to 
employ  in  the  construction  the  »mallest  number  of 
large  pieces  of  wood  without  diminishing  the  solidi- 
ty, or  suppressing  any  of  the  qualities  essential  to 
navigation  and  battle  i"' 

"  Independent  of  the  question  relative  to  the  hull 
of  the  vessel,  a  second  question  for  the  same  compe- 
tition is  offered." 

"  What  means  are  there  of  Uniting  many  pieces  to- 
gether, to  form  a  lower  mast  to  supply  the  place  of 
tiiose  of  one  piece,  (the  scarcity  of  which  is  every 
year  more  and  more  felt)  giving  to  this  composed 
mast  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  object,  which 
are  principally  lightness  and  elasticity?" 

"The  author  of  the  memoir  on  the  hull,  that  sliall 
be  approved  of,  shall  receive  a  medal  worth  2400 
francs;  and  the  successful  author  of  the  memoir  on 
masts,  a  medal  worth  l-OO  francs;  and  after  a  success- 
ful trial,  to  each,  an  addltionil  medal  of  the  value  of 
the  one  they  originally  received. 
Signed, 

BARON  POUT  At,. 
In  England,  Sir  Robert  Sepping  was  Knighted,  for 
producing  a  means  of  building  ships  of  smaller  tim. 
her;  and  every  thing  goes  to  prove,  that  without  a 
breign  supply  of  timber,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
France,  and  impossible  for  Englana,  to  keep  up  their 
espectivc   Navies. 

At  this  lime,  the  agents  of  England  are  in  our  for. 
sts  ;  and  immense  contracts  have  been  made  for  the 
eipply  of  American  ship  timber.— At  one  time  it  was 
gravely  discussed  in  I'arliament,  whether  the  want  of 
ihip  timber  in  England  would  not  render  it  advisable 
o  remove  their  dock  yards  to  India  ;  but  the  scarcity 
ijt  timber  even  there,  and  the  apprehension  of  placing 
liis  principal  arm  of  deteiice,  too  far  beyond  the  reach 
f  tiie  government,  caused  them  to  encourage  planting 
at  home,  and  importation 

Tue  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
tish  S.iciety  of  Arts,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Susstx 
p'tsidi  d,  will  shew  the  encouragement  given  to  plant, 
iiig  of  f  .rest  trees,  and  the  great  efforts  'liat  are  niak- 
n^  to  produce  timber  of  native  growth,  for  naval 
-nd  other  purposes. 

"Ill  distributing  the  rewards,  the  first  gentleman 
ii.rd  was  Charles  Pysshe  Pa:mti,  esq.  M  P  to 
whom  were  given  two  large  gold  medals,  and  a  large 
.liver  medal;  the  first  for  planting  38i  ai  r  »  with 
803,420  forest  trees  and  3,.,700  orik-.  fiv  timber  ;  the 
attex  for  sowing  2i5  bushels  acorns  on  240  acres. 
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The  next  was  a  large  gold  medal,  given  to  Thoina- 
Wilson,  esq.  of  Fitzroy-Square,  for  sowinff  240  bush 
els  of  acorns  on  260  acres.  Tlie  small  or  Ceres  gold 
medal  was  given  to  Sir  W.  Templer  Pole,  Bart 
Shute-House,  near  Arminster,  for  raising  306,000  oaks 
from  acorns.  To  Henry  Potts,  esq.  the  large  silve 
medal  tor  planting  194  acres,  .with  o2S,24C  forest 
trees." 

I  could,  in  addition  to  the  above,  adduce  many  in 
stances  of  successful  planting  nf  forest  trees  in  Eng 
land,  and  the  vast  national  importance  tliat  is  there  at 
tached  to  their  growth.  The  time  may  come  wher 
we  also  may  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  encoura- 
jng  the  planting  of  forest  trees.— I  have  been  infurm 
ed  by  an  intelligent  officer  who  has  been  employer" 
for  some  time  past  in  getting  timber  for  the  navy,  that 
to  obtain  the  live  oak  frame  of  a  single  steam  battery, 
he  had  to  go  over  five  hundred  acres  of  ground.  The 
resources  of  our  country  in  tljis  respect  aie  immense 
however,  when  compared  with  those  of  dur  trans 
atlantic  friends  ;  and  the  day  1  hope  is  far  distani 
when  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  such  shifts  as  Eng 
land  and  France. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  The  appropriation 
made  for  the  gradual  increase  of  our  navy  for  eiglit 
years  was  eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  was  required 
that  for  this  sum,  nine  ships  of  tlie  line  and  twelvf  fri- 
gates should  be  built,  and  the  imperishable  materials 
for  three  steam  batteries  be  procured  ;  and  from  pre- 
sent prospects  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  had  the  appro, 
priation  been  continued,  that  the  whole  would  have 
been  completed  within  the  time  limited,  and  for  the 
sum  appropriated.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that,  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  amount  was  reduced 
from  a  million  to  iiajf  a  million  per  annum,  and  '.ime 
extended  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  appro 
pri.ition  The  report  of  the  Commissioners,  however, 
shows  that  the  amount  originally  appropriated  was 
sufficient  for  the  object  to  be  elfccted 

I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  brief  com 
parison  between  our  navy  and  the  navy  of  France 
and  1  am  induced  to  do  so,  because  some  animadver- 
sions have  latterly  been  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  in  his  report  to  the  French  Parliament,  with 
the  view  of  raising  the  character  of  his  naval  admi- 
nistration at  tlie  expense  of  ours. — The  same  has  been 
done  in  England — let  this  pass — but   "  tu  brute  .'  .'"* 


*  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  Monday  last,  the 
Slinister  of  Marine,  M.  Portal,  made  a  report  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  French  Navy,  which  con 
tained  some  highly  interesting  facts.  While  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  observed  the  minister,  consists 
of  only  11  sail  of  the  line  and  14  frigates,  demanding 
an  expense  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  millions  of  francs, 
the  French  navy,  which  comprehends  58  ships  of  the 
line,  and  39  frigates,  ought,  with  its  collateral  estab 
lishments,  to  be  allowed  for  its  maintenance  above 
eighty  millions.  He  added  to  this  statement  of  the  gross 
amount  of  the  navy,  the  following  detailed  observations 

That  a  74  gun  Ship,  which,  before  the  revolution 
cost  about  1,200,000  francs,  (50,0001.)  could  not  now 
be  built  under  l,900,000f.    (upwards  of  70,000/.) 

That  the  French  models  retain  their  former  excel 
lence. 

That  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  officers  and  pu 
pils  of  marine,  whose  presence  ashore  is  not  indispen 
sible,  are  actually  now  afioat. 

That  the  French  commerce  and  fisheries  engage 
about  50,000  seamen  ;  while  the  royal  navy  which,  pre 
viouslj  to  the  month  of  June,  1820  had  need  of  no 
more  than  6,812,  and  even  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
found  employment  for  only  7,743,  is  now,  in  the  year 
18?1,    manned  by   l'V736    seamen. 

That  the  Maritime  population  is  on  the  increase. 

That  in  five  years  the  mass  of  workmanship  be 
stowed  upon  dltTerent  men  of  war  lias  been  more  than 
equil  to  the  building  of   14   74  gun   ships. 

That  ten  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  four 
sloops  of  war,  have  undergone  a  thorough  repair 

That  various  important  works  in  the  Dock  yard? 
have  been  carrying  on  with  assiduity,  and  witli  as 
miich  success  as  the  limited  funds  assigned  to  the  ma 


The  French  navy  in  ten  years  will,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  minister,  equal  38  slvpsof  the  lint 
ind  49  frigates.  It  is  now  equal  to  51  ships  of  th 
line  and  36  frigates  ;  and  the  expense,  at  13Jmillion« 
per  annum,  will  be  130  millions  of  dollars.  This  i.5 
die  statement  of  the  Minister  of  .Marine. 

Our  navy  in  eight  years  can  be  augmented  nine  ships 
of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates,  and  materials  for  three 
steam  batteries  procured,  in  addition  to  the  old  ships, 
at  an  expense  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  :  and  at  this 
rate  of  increase,  with  the  amount  appropriated  by 
France,  (130  millions)  i'»  nugmentniion  would  be  114 
ships  of  the  line,  192  frigates,  and  the  materials  for 
48  steam  batteries.  This  estimate,  you  will  observe, 
IS  for  the  gradu.al  increase  alone,  and  embraces  only 
the  million  appropriated  for  that  object. 

For  the  current  expi-nses  of  the  navy,  including  re- 
pairs, tlie  annual  appropriation  is  less  than  two  mil- 
lions This  however  shews  the  immense  advantage 
we  h.aveover  all  other  nations,  and  proves  incontesti- 
■ly,  that  With  less  money,  in  the  course  of  ten  to  four- 
teen years,  possessing,  as  we  do,  tlie  means  of  pre- 
serving our  ships,  we  may  reader  ourselves  superior 
to  any  nav  il  power  on  the  globe. 

The  large  amounts  applied  by  the  British  and 
French  to  their  respective  navies,  is  wasted  in  the  re- 
pairs of  their  rotten  and  illy  constructed  ships  ; 
which  leaves  little  to  go  toward  augmenting  their 
navies,  while  nearly  all  of  ours  is  expended  in  the 
'•onstruction  of  ships  of  the  most  durable  nature,  and 
of  the  most  approved  dimensions  .and  properties. 
Our  ships  require  but  little  repairs— 400,0u0  dollars 
in  the  present  state  of  the  navy  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  that  object,  9.nd  the  preservation  of  the  new 
ships  Whether  till'  extraordinary  durability  of  our 
ships  is  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  material,  or  the 
manner  of  treating  it,  but  for  this  investigation  would 
be  of  no  consequence,  provided  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  our  country  1  hope,  however,  that  I 
have  shewn  that  something  depends  on  the  treatment 
of  the  timber  ;  and  that  in  so  doing,  I  have  afibrded 
.some  useful  hints  to  the  farmer,  for  whom  this  is 
intended. 

I  have  shown  that  the  winter  season  is  the  most 
proper  for  felling  trees  : 

That  the  moon  has  an  influence  on  the  sap  ;  that 
ttention  should  be  paid  to  the  annual  or  concentric 
circUs  ;  that  salt  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  wood;  and,  that  white  washing  with  lime  is 
very  advantageous. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  notice  another  point,  to 
wit  :  covering  for  preservation.  Every  Farmer  will 
readily  admit  that  wagons  and  carts,  ploughs,  har- 
rows and  every  kind  of  farming  implements,  are  bet- 
ter preserved  under  a  shelter,  than  in  the  open  air — 
the  same  may  be  said  of  ships  ;  and  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  workmanship  of  these  articles  can  be  per- 
formed more  advantageously  in  a  comfortable  work- 
shop, than  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather.  The  same  rule  will  apply  as  well 
to  the  largest  as  to  the  smallest  object — to  a  line  of 
biittle  ship,  as  to  a  hay  rake.  Hut  die  author  of  the 
article  in  the  Literary  Repository  before  adverted  to, 
diffirs  in  opinion. 

The  \"avy  Commissioners,  ih  their  report,  after 
speaking  of  the  advantages  of  covering  our  ships 
aneffectul  mode  of  preserving  them,  state,  "  that 
it  is  a  very  decided  .advantage,  as  respects  workman- 
ship, as  well  as  materials.     The  artificers  can  always 


rine  department  would  admit  of  :  and,  finally,  that  the 
Minister,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  expediency  of 
any  of  the  proposed  reduciio:is|  n  the  budget,  earnestly 
hopes  from  the  encreasing  prosperity  of  the  finances, 
to  see  the  expenditure  of  his  department  raised  to  the 
sum  of  6i,000,000f     Several  speeches  followed  t  a 

>f  Mr-  Portal,  but  none  of    them  to  be  compared  wit 
it  ,in  the   extent  of  their    information  or  the  accuracy 
of   his    views.     The   Chamber   adopted  the   first  arti 

le,  viz.  that  providing  for  the  central  idmn  stratio: 
of  ihc  rr.irnf,  with  a  small  reduction  ut  20,000  francs, 
and  djoiirn  d  the  remaining  branches  of  this  subject 
to  the  foUowiDg  d«y. 


make  a  .'"ull  days  work, at  any  season  ;  and  can  perform 
r.ore  work  in  the  same  time,  than  they  can  do  when 
"xposed  to  the  weather."  On  which  the  author  of 
he  article  remarks,  "  that  the  latter  of  the  observa- 
nns  just  quoted,  is  not  so  clear"— to  wit  ;  "  that  the 
irtificers  can  do  more  work'  '  "  An  experiment  of 
building  merchant  vessels  under  a  house,  wa;  made 
1  number  of  years  ago  by  an  enterprlzing  ship  carpen- 
of  our  city  Now  if  it  had  been  found  that  la- 
w.'is  saved  in  this  way,  it  is  probable  that  others 
would  have  imitated  the  example  ;  but  no  such  thing 
lias  taken  place.  It  yet  remains  a  solitary  instance, 
though  built  more  than  fifteen  years  ago.  Indeed 
Tiany  intelligent  ship-wrlghts  think  that  the  reverse 
s  the  fact  ;  contending  that  the  open  air  is  alone  the 
place  where  work  can  be  done  to  advantage— that  the 
full  light  of  day  is  necessary  to  the  workmen— that 
those  who  work  in   houses,  cannot  commence  so  early 

in  the  morning,  nor  continue  so  late  in  the  afternoon 

that  although  in  wet  and  rainy  weather,  the  men  are 
not  compelled  to  abandon  their  work  ;  yet,  in  such 
cases,  it  is  oftentimes  so  dark  within  these  houses, 
that  the  work  is  overlooked  and  slighted  -  and  that  in 
wet  weather  their  time  is  not  lost,  for  there  is  alway.s 
employment  for  the  men  to  prepare  the  materials  for 
their  places.  We  think  there  is  much  force  in  these 
rguments,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  building  undercover,  will  not  to  sav  the 
best,  be  so  great  as  is  anticipated  in  the  report  " 

Now  to  prove  the  erroneousness  of  his  opinions  on 
these  points,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  compare 
the  pay  rolls  of  tlie  Portsmouth  and  Boston  Vsvy 
Yards  with  those  of  New  York,  Phihidelohia  and  V-ir- 
folk,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the.difference  in  ship  car- 
penter's pay  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  md 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  number  of  days 
work  on  the  same  object  ;  and  this  difference  arises 
from  the  men  being  able  to  work  all  tliir  time  and  at 
their  ease,  whereas  where  no  such  shelter  is  afforded 
itiem,  a  much  greater  loss  is  experienced  both  by 
them  and  the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
clemency of  the  we.ather.* 

With  regard  to  the  experiment,  he  alludes  to,  of 
building  ships  under  cover  in  merchant  yards,  I  can 
say  that  Mr.  Eckford,  "  the  enterprlzing  ship  wright" 
he  mentioned,  considered  his  house  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  was  fully  impressed  with  a  belief  that  near- 
ly  all  the  expense  of  erecting  it,  was  saved,  the  first 
ship  he  built  under  it.  So  long  as  he  continued  to 
carry  on  ship  building,  he  continued  to  build  under 
the  house.      He  has  built  in  his  house  some  of  the 

Fo  put  this  matter  to  rest  I  huve  referred  to  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  Boston  and  Norfolk  yards,  for  Janua- 
ry, 1820,  taking  a  northern  and  a  southern  yard,  and 
a  winter  month. 

At  Norfolk,  109  men  did  2281  days  work ;  and  the 
average  pay  was  gl  73  cents  per  day. 

At  Boston,  109  men  did  2362  days  work  ;  and  the 
average  pay  was  gl  31  cents  per  day. 

These  men  were  ship  carpenters,  and  worked  on  the 
line  of  battle  ships,  building  at  the  two  yards — Those 
at  Boston  worked  in  a  house— those  at  Norfolk,  in 
ih   open  air. 

The  difference  of  pay  between  Bostort  and  Norfolk, 
le  per  man,  42  cents  per  d.ay  in  favor  of  Boston,  mak- 
ing in  one  month,  the  difference  of  §922  04  cts.  and 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  days  work  perform, 
ed,  is  81.— The  dilFerence  per  annum  in  favor  of 
Boston,  is  811,908  08 — It  requires  three  years  to 
build  a  line  of  battle  ship  ;  and  the  amount  to  be  sarS 
ed  by  building  under  cover  at  Boston  in  that  luie, 
would  he  §35,725  24  cents,  which  is  more  than  suf. 
ficient  to  build  a  house.  The  house  now  over  the 
ship  at  Boston,  will  no  doubt  last  twenty  years,  or 
long  enough  to  build  six  more  slips  undf r  ;  and 
would,  in  that  time,  .and  at  the  same  rate  yield  a  sav- 
ing of  §214,351  44 ;  which  sum  is  within  three 
thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  required  to  build  the 
hull  of  a  line  of  battle  ship  !  I  have  taken  two  ex- 
tpme  cases  to  show  the  diffennce 

It  is  estimated  also,  that  ships  built  under  cover, 
are  ten  per  cent,  better  than  those  built  exposed  to 
the  weather. 
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finist  ships  that  ever  s;iilcd  out  of  thf  harbour  of 
New  York— some  of  Ihini  ships  of  war  too— and  ia 
at  this  day  a  man  of  immense  fortune,  the  fruits  of 
his  industry  and  economy— and  this  he  owes  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  aforesaid  house. 

Mr.  Ecktbrd  superintended  the  building  of  the 
Ohio  line  of  battle  ship  at  New  York  ;  and  when  he 
keel  was  laid,  he  urged  the  Navy  Commissioners  to 
build  a  bouse  over  her  ;  but  the  funds  of  the  N;a'y 
would  not  at  that  lime  justify  the  expense.  The 
Board  have  since  become  so  well  satisfied  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  this  mode  of  building,  that 
thtv  have  commenced  the  construction,  in  all 
buiiiling  yards,  of  houses  to  shelter  our  ships  and  our 
workmen.  The  circumstance  of  .Mr.  Eckford's  ex- 
ample, not  having  been  followed  in  private  yards,  is 
not  surpriring,  when  it  is  known  that  the  erecting  one 
of  these  bouses,  costs  from  12  to  20,01)0  dollars.  An 
amount,  which  but  few  ship  c;irpenlers  in  our  country, 
can  spare  from  their  capital  for  such  an  object. 

The  objection  on  account  of  darkness,  does  not  hold 
good.  The  houses  are  sufficiently  lighted  in  all  their 
parts;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  during  the 
building  of  a  ship  under  cover,  the  men  enjoy  more 
of  the  advantages  of  light,  than  when  built  in  the 
open  air :  for,  in  the  one  case,  the  interior  is  finished 
before  the  decks  are  laid,  with  all  the  advant.ige  of 
light  from  above.  Whereas,  in  the  other  case,  the 
light  is  excluded  by  the  laying  of  the  decks,  a  iieces- 
sary  precaution  to  the  shelter  of  men,  and  the  protec 
tion  of  their  work  from  the  weather.  .Vlucli  of  the 
interior  work  of  a  ship,  built  la  the  open  air,  is  done 
by  candle  light. 

But  let  us  see  what  other  nations  have  done,  and 
are  doing. 

The  Venitians  had  covers  for  all  of  their  ships— in 
consequence-  of  which,  they  were  always  in  good  con- 
dition ;  and  she  thus  became  mistress  of  the  seas. 

The  Russians,  Sweeds  and  Danes  cover  their  ships 
with  painted  avnings.  England  is  at  this  moment, 
building  covers  over  all  her  docks  and  ships  on  the 
stocks  ;  and  France  is  following  her  example.  We 
have  heard  of  a  VenitLan  ship  of  the  line,  remaining 
sixty  years  tinder  cover  on  the  stocks  without  decay- 
ing. In  France  we-are  informed  by  the  .Minister  of 
Marine,  that  ten  ships  of  the  line  then  on  the  stocks— 
which  had  been  there,  uncovered,  from  seven  to  thir- 
teen years,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weath- 
er,  had  been  examined  ;  and  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  consequence  of  their  very 
decayed  state,  it  would  be  necessary  to  abandon  most 
of  them,  as  unworthy  of  finishing— and  that  there 
were  none  whose  durability  could  be  estimated  be 
yond  ten  years. 

.Mr.  Ch  Dupin,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France,  and  superior  officer  of  Maritime  Engineers 
gentleman  distinguished  for  his  abilities,  who  had 
visited  all  the  dock  yards  and  arsenals  of  England  and 
of  the  Continent,  by  order  of  his  king  ;  and  who  has 
published  a  highly  interesting  account  of  his  journey, 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  world — 
this  gen'lenu  n,  has  made  the  following  statement,  in 
a  report  on  the  progress  of  Naval  Science  in  France, 
since  the  peace,  read  before  the  academy  of  sciences, 
March  27ih,  l820. 

"  In  the  Port  of  L'Orient,  a  new  shelter  Cun  abii 
nouveauj  more  splendid  and  vast,  than  those  which 
concealed  the  mysterious  fleet  of  Venice,  will  permit 
at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons,  the  workmen  to  con- 
struct a  ship  of  the  line.  .Sheds  or  houses  as  spacious 
as  commodious,  but  more  simple  and  less  expensive, 
will  6e  erected  by  little  and  little,  fpfxia-peuj  over 
all  the  frames  on  the  stocks.  Thus,  in  time  of  peace, 
will  be  preserved,  without  deterioration,  the  half 
finished  hulls  of  the  shps  of  the  slat  e  ;  and  when  the 
moment  in  which  they  may  be  want  d  shall  arrive,  our 
vessels  of  war  can  be  finished,  launched  and  sent  to 
sea  in  a  few  days,  to  seek  a  fortune,  which  we  shall 
have  during  peace,  strove  to  render  successful." 

Cliarnock,  in  remarking  on  the  practice  of  the 
Venitians,  and  the  cause  of  the  great  durability  of  the 
early  f-nilt  ships  of  Englami,  c  serves  :  "  K&  to  the 
durji  ili'y  of  shipping  and  tlr  means  taken  to  pre- 
serve them,  the  former  seems  to  have  varied  in   its 


extent  as  mui  h  as  it  has  done  within  the  last  forty 
years,  and  probably  owing  to  the  same  causes  :  th 
latter  was  conducted  on  that  principle  of  keeping 
vessels  dry,  or  secure,  by  some  means  or  other,  from 
the  ed'ecls  of  the  weather,  ivfiich  hiia  never  ceascil  to 
he  priiclised  but  to  tite  injury  of  the  state,  be  the  ex. 
pcrise  of  the  care  ami  precaution    tvltat  it  mi^Ut,*^ 

III  a  few  words  Mr.  Dupin  and  Mr.  Cliarnock,  have 
expressed  all  that  was  iiLcessaiy  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  building  under  cover  ;  and  with  them  I 
shall  close  my  remarks  on  the  article  in  question, 
which  1  have  been  informed,  since  I  have  undertaken 
its  examination,  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman 
highly  and  deservedly  distinguished  for  his  literary 
and  scientific  acquirements. 

His  intentions  ap|iear  to  have  been  of  the  most 
friendly  nature,  and  I  beg  leave  to  assure  him,  that 
my  remarks  have  been  dictated  by  the  samespirit 

Having  shewn  the  deplorable  condition  of  England 
and  France,  with  rcgared  to  timber  for  naval  purposes 
—a  condition  which  their  own  want  of  foresight  h 
produced — I  shall  endeavour,  as  fitr  as  my  information 
will  allow,  to  shew  the  condition  of  our  country  in 
this  respect,  and  I  think  I  shall  make  it  appear  that 
an  absolute  necessity  now  exists  for  greater  economony 
in  the  use,  and  for  means  to  be  devised  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  timber  suited  for  aavul  purposes, 
if  we  hope  to  become  permanently  a  naval  power. 

No   one  not    acquainted  with  the   subject  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  havoc  that  has  been  made,  and   is  still 
making  among  our  live  oak  trees. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.   PORTER. 


Rotation  oi  tjTo\»s, 

BY  THUMA.S  MAK.^HAI.L,  ESQ. 

/i  Pal)er  laid  before  the  ^igricultural  Hocietij  of  Virginia. 
No.  1. 
Oak  Hill,  Fauquier,  October  14,1818. 

Sir — The  reluctance  manifested  by  practical  agri- 
culturists, to  communicate  written  information  on 
any  of  the  various  subjects  which  fall  under  their  ob- 
servation, has  been  a  theme  of  general  and  veryjiist 
regret.  The  example  of  many  northern  farmers,  who 
have  made  useful  contributions  to  their  respective  so- 
cieties, ought  nut  to  be  lost  upon  us  ;  for  in  this  way, 
perhaps,  more  tlian  in  any  other,  have  improvements 
been  generally  difiiised,  and  the  acquisitions  of  indivi. 
dual  skill  been  added  to  the  common  stock  of  useful 
and  experimental  knowledge. 

In  making  the  following  observations,  I  have  but 
little  hope  of  suggesting  any  thing  new  or  instructive  : 
but  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  society  te  a  subject  of  radical  importance, 
and  perhaps  of  eliciting  observations  from  others  more 
competent  to  do  it  justice. 

Of  late  years,  more  attention,  than  formerly,  has 
been  paid  in  our  state  to  a  proper  rotalionjof  cmps 
but  stii;,  the  subject  has  not  been  sufficiently  regard 
ed,  and  has  been  considered  by  too  many  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  theoretical,  than  to  the  practical  anil 
useful  branch  of  agriculture.  Such,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  our  society,  and  on 
this  account,  I  teel  the  more  encouragement  to  hazard 
the  following  remarks,  on 

"  A  rotation  of  crops,  consisting  of  wheat,  clover  and 
Indian  Corn." 
The  question  which  presents  itself  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  enquiry  is  this  ;  which  of  the  grain  crops 
abovementioncd  is  most  important  to  tiie  fanner  ? 
So  much  depends  upon  soil,  situation,  and  number- 
less other  considerations,  that  no  general  answer  can 
be  given.  Each  farmer  can  determine  readily  for 
himself,   and    upon  the   result  of  Ins   determination 


but  where  these  circumstances  do  not  exist,  it  is  cer- 
tainly unwise  to  raise  more  corn  than  is  deemed  ade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  the  farm  itself.  In  this  section 
uf  the  country,  -wheat,  grown  upon  fallowed  land,  is  in 
every  view  the  most  important  crop  ;  and  to  lands  of 
similar  situation  only,  are  the  following  remarks  apj 
plicable. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  will  now  sup- 
pose,a  farm  containing  five  hundred  acres  of-arable 
land,  and  consider  into  what  number  of  fields  it  can 
most  advantageously  be  divided,  and  by  what  course 
of  crops  those  fields  can  most  profitably  be  cultiva- 
ed. 

To  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  it  would  seem  ne- 
cessary to  consider  in  succession  the  different  modes 
which  may  be  adopted,  and  to  point  out  the  following 
advantages  and  disadvantages  incident  to  each.  To  say 
nothing  then  of  the  old  system  of  three  fields  with  the 
course  of  cropping  consequent  upon  it,  the  evils  of 
which  are  but  too  apparent  ;  let  us  suppose  the  farm 
divided  into  four  fields  of  125  acres  each.  The  first 
objection  to  this  division  is,  that  by  far  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  farm  will  be  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  corn  i  the  second,  that  too  much  labour  will  be  re- 
quired :  the  third,  that  no  ground  will  be  left  for  fal- 
ow.  The  last  objection  may  indeed  be  obviated  by 
cultivating  annually  three  fields  out  of  four,  and  ma 
king  the  crop  of  corn  intervene  between  the  two  small 
grain  crops  ;  but  few  farms  could  sustain  so  impoverish- 
ing a  course,  and  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  soil 
would  soon  prove  this  rotati  on  to  be  as  improvident 
as  the  old  system  of  three  fields.  The  only  ad- 
vantage which  this  division  enjoys  over  otiiers  re- 
maining to  be  considered  is,  that  it  requires  less  cross 
fencing  ;  but  as  every  one  knows  that  land  is  pastured 
by  all  kinds  of  stoch,  with  the  greatest  benefit  to 
themselves  and  the  least  injury  to  the  soil,  when  they 
can  be  frequently  shifted  from  one  field  to  another,  no 
farmer  will  be  disposed  to  forego  this  advantage,  and 
have  recourse  at  the  same  time  to  an  exhauslng 
course  of  crops,  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  fencing. 
On  the  contrary,  if  he  should  find  by  increasing  the 
number  of  his  fields,  that  he  will  at  once  improve 
his  resources  for  grazing,  and  augment  the  quantity 
of  the  most  valuable  grain,  he  will  spjre  neither  trou- 
ble nor  expense  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  section  of  the  country,  a  practice 
prevails  very  generally  among  the  farmei's  who  have 
made  sufficient  progress  in  the  improvement  of  their 
lands,  of  purchasing  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  every 
year,  poor  cattle,  which  are  driven  from  the  western 
and  north  western  sections  of  this  state,  or  from  the 
adjoining  states  :  keeping  them  during  the  winter  up- 
on the  offal  of  the  grain  crops,  with  the  occasional 
use  of  hay  ;  fattening  them  upon  grass  in  the  ensuing 
summer,  and  selling  them  to  the  butchers,  who  come 
from  the  sea-port  towns  to  purchase  them.  This  trade, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  has  heretofore  been  a  gainful 
one,  and  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large.  It 
enables  the  grazier  to  turn  to  good  account  the  grass 
and  hay  with  which  his  farm  abounds  j  to  maniye  his 
fields  extensively  j  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare 
them  in  the  best  manner  for  the  plough.  This  last 
advantage  cannot  be  properly  estimated  by  any  but 
those  who  have  attempted  to  turn  in  a  heavy  crop  of 
clover  and  blue  grass  with  a  small  admixture  of  weeds, 
as  a  preparaiioii  for  a  crop  of  wheat.  No  crop,  per- 
haps, depends  more  for  its  success,  upon  nicety  of  cul- 
tivation ;  and  the  ground  cannot  be  properly  prepared 
unless  those  obstructions  be  removed  by  grazing  or 
by  mowing  ;  of  wliich  the  former  is  by  far  the  more 
convenient  and  profitable  mode. 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place  the  farm  to  be  divided 
into  five  fields  of  one  hundred  acres  each.  There  are 
two  rotations  suited  to  tli  s  d  vi  on,  wi'lcli,  supposes 
the  same  quantity  of  ground  allotted  to  corn,  and  the 
same  qu,.niity  to  wheat,  in  each  ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  crops  is  different.  Tiie  first  is  as  follows  : 
1st.  corn  ;  2d   wheat  ;   3d    clover  ;  4th    wheat  ;  3tb, 


ivill  depend  in    a  great  measure  the  propriety  of  any  i clover      The   second,  which    is  generally   adopted  in 


SNSteni  he  may  adopt.  Upon  very  light  soils,  or  on 
lands  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  or  on  the  banks 
of  navigable  streams,  a  farmer  may  do  well  to  culti- 
vate a  considerable  part  of  his  land  annually  in  corn  : 


this  part  of  the  country,  is  thii 

1st.  wheat  ;  2d  corn;  3d.  wheat;  4th.  clover;  ith 
lover.  Tlie  latter  mode  is  pre!"  rred  because  ihe  corn 
j  planted  on  stubble  ground  ;  which  is  allowed  to  be; 


I' 
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agrvai  ,ia-.uiv-a-„-  ,  Altiiuu  !i  by  no  mtaiis  peculiar  tc 
this  system.  Both  cnurs^_-s  are  esteemed,  because  com 
occurs  sufficiently  oOen  to  clean  the  land  without  im- 
poviiishing  it  ;  and  either  may  be  adopted  where  cir 
cuinstances  render  the  cultivation  in  corn  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  land,  as  one  fifh,  necessary  or  profi'a 
ble  i  but  where  these  circumstances  do  not  exist,  th 
farm  may  certainly  be  cultivated  with  less  lal.our,  p.ii  ■ 
ticulurly  manual  labour.and  greater  profit  to  th  proj)r. 
ttor,  if  the  quantity  of  ground  devoted  to  corn  be  di 
minished,  and  that  allotted  to  (allow  proportionabl) 
increased — With  five  fields  such  a  chang-e  cannot  take 
place,  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  courses  mus' 
be  adopted  ;  unl.  ss  indeed  only  a  part  of  a  fi,  Id  should 
be  (  uUivated  in  corn  at  a  time,  in  wliich  case  a  vrvx 
long  period  must  ehipse  before  he  other  part  would 
ci'iiie  into  corn  i  and  thus  one  ot  the  principal  udvan 
tages  ascribed  to  the  five  fi.  Id  system  would  be  lost. 

Let  ur  farnri  be  now  supposed  to  be  divided  into  R,x 
fi.  ld<  of  .  ighty-three  and  a  third  acres  each,  an  1  a 
greater  variety  in  the  mode  of  cultivation  presents  it- 
self. I  Khali  nnlice  but  two  rotations  The  first, 
whi'  h  IS  (J.  uei'ally    reeoiniTiended,  is  th.-  following; 

1st.  corn  ;  2d  wheat  ;  jd.  clover  ;  4th,  clover  ;  oth. 
wheal  J  6th.  clover.     One    advantage    which   the   six 


ill  be  required  on  the  farm,  and  there  will  be  a  sur- 
,jius  of  corn. 

The  first  course  applicable  to  this  system  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

1st,  whe.at  ;  2d  corn  ;  3J  wheat  ;  4th  clover ;  5th 
^  liver  ;  6th  wheat  ;  7th  clov-r  :  8th  clover  :  yielding 
•lur  grain  crops,  two  of  which  are  upon  fallowed  laud, 
.1  eight  years.  A  variety  in  the  course  might  be  sug- 
gested, by  supoosin^'-  the  corn  to  be  planted  on  clover 
ground  instead  of  stubble  ;  but  as  this  would  not 
change  the  nuinl)cr  oi  giram  crops  in  any  given  year, 
It  is  unnecessary  to  do  so.  The  second  course,  de- 
sii^ned  for  a  more  improved  condition  of  the  farm  is 
1113  : 

1st,  wheat  ;  2d  corn  ;  3fl  wheat  j  4th  clover  ;  5th 
wheat  J  6th  clover  ;  7t!)  wheat;  8th  clover  :  yielding 
fiv,-  grain  crops,  three  of  which  are  upon  fallowed  hmd 
in  eight  years.  Consequently  5.8ths  of  the  farm  will 
be  anmjally  in  grain  until  the  tennination  of  harvest  ; 
and  as  it  would  probably  be  found  necessary  to  br<-ab 
up  (me  of  the  clover  fields  before  that  period,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  this  course  is  less  favourable  to  stock  than 
the  preceding,  and  must  be  discontinued  so  soon  as 
wheat  shall  become  the  less  valuable  article.  That 
any  farms  in  this  state  are  able  to  sustain  this  course 


field  system    'S  thought  to  possess    over  all  others  is  „(•  „„„„„■   „   „  n  ^  j     .  u  ••      .u  .i 

th  t  It  furnu.lus  the  Dest  period  for  the  return  of  thel"*  ""f  ^  "/'  T  U  "IT  '  •=°'"Pf '"^  '  ".'''^  '^"= 
CO  n  c-op,  so  f  .r  as  the  proper  cleansing  of  the  land  is  i!^''^'?,  °*  «"<=  fi^-'-l,^.  "h.ch  is  in  general  use^  In  the  on. 
-     ''     -  r     •^  s  "-   •*'     /,  I  corn,  the  most  exhausting  crop,   occurs    but   once 

he 


tile  following  m.anner  : 
J  St.  wheat  ;  2d    corn 
clover  ;   6ih    clover— But  this   dourse  is  liable   to  an 


i..t  ,„i  „„.  oi  „„..„  t,i  ,„K=„*  A,\  1  c.u  I  With  a  view  to  test  the  comparative  profit  of  the 
1st.  wheat  ;  -id  corn  ;  ju  wheat  ;  4th.  clover  ;  5th.' i-o-  ,  i-  j  ,  ■  ^i  i  n 
^.1        ,       _     .,   .  .i._    M            taitterent  courses  referred  to  in  these  remarks,  we  will 


,.,i,,,.,i,-  .,.„,     .i.„»  .!,„  ,,.n,„„»i\.    .1         -1     ;suppo3e,    that  in  each  instance   everv  acre  ot  ground 
oilier  objection,  that  the  grouuiT  lies  ton  long  in  c  o-  „v,   m  „      ,  ■     ,         ,      t-  i      i    .  .i         j   i 
«=,.„*      «■  „        „i   K..  .i,,?r,,  .,„„  „     .  u             r  11     ,.^"^"  produce  six  barrels  ot  corn,  valued  at  thix-e  dol- 
ver  at  a  tune,  and  by  this  m.ans  must  become  lull  of  I,  „,„  _   .          ,                            ,.  r  „         ,  ,    . 
i_,                      ,      -^     1  _._^     .                          ,.             I  lars  per' barrel  ;  every  acre  of  fallowed  ground,  twen 


troublesome  weeds,  and  present  serious  impediments 
to  the  plough  when  the  time  for  breaking  it  up  recurs. 
An  excellent  modification  of  this  system  has  been 
adopted  by  Thomas  Turner,  Ksq.  of  this  county, 
which  avoids  both  the  errors  just  mentioned,  and  ad- 
mits annually  the  fallowing  of  two  fields  out  of  six- 
This  is  effi-Cteito  sow  small  grain  among  the  corn, 
and  reserving  the  field  for  fallow  in  the  ensuing  year  ; 
but  I  regret  that  I  am  not  suificienlly  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  plan  to  give  you  a  more  satisfactory 
accouut  of  it. 

'llir  next  system  in  order  is  that  of  seven  fields  ;  in 
which  case  each  division  of  the  fjrm  will  contain  71 
3-7  aires.  T'#o{,courses\  may  be  selected  as  appli- 
Cable  to  this  system. 

1st  corn  i  2d  wheat ;  3d  clover  ;  4th.  wheat  ;  5th. 
clover  ;  6ih.  wheat  ;  7th-  clover 

1st.  wheat  ;  2d  corn  ;  3d.  wheat;  4th  clover  ;  3th. 
Clover  i  6th.  wheat  ;  7th-  clover. 

The  first  of  these 


ty-two  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat,  estimated  at  oni 
doll.ar  and  twenty -five  cents  per  bushtl  ;  and  ivcry 
acre  of  corn  gro  und,  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat,  estima- 
led  at  the  same  price. — The  fallow  crop  is  fairly  sta- 
led  at   50  per   cent     more  than   the  corn  ground      I 

h^ive  generally  found  u  to  be  nearly  double.     The    re- |slatement,  and  the  trouble  considerably  less! 
suit  will  be  as  follotvs 


dows  in  addition  to  the  arable  land,  this  difBiuay  will 
be  sensibly  felt  ;  and  in  those  systems  which  re. 
quire  but  f:w  fields  it  would  probably  be  found  neces. 
sary  to  make  temporary  subdivisions,  or  to  have  per- 
manent lots  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  hay.  The 
quantity  of  ground  required  for  this  object,  on  well 
unproved  land,  is  not  consideraljle.  In  a  farm  of  five 
iiundred  acres,  twenty  or  tweny-five  would  be  suffi- 
cient.  In  the  system  of  five  fields,  therefore,  by  way 
of  exampi-,  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  p  sture  would  be 
tlie  consequence  of  devoting  an  entire  field  to  the 
scythe,  and  it  would  be  found  desirable,  if  not  neces- 
sary, to  enclose  a  part  of  it,  a  resource  not  only  fo^ 
hay,  but  c  over  seed-  In  the  system  of  .  ight  fields, 
if  the  first  mentioned  course  be  adopted,  less  dlflfiriil- 
ty  will  be  experienced  than  in  any  of  the  rest,  bfcause 
the  number  of  fields  in  grass  will  allow  the  use  of 
my  one  of  them  for  these  purpose^i,  or  such  a  portion 
of  it  as  may  be  required,  without  materi  1  inconveni- 
ence.  Should  the  second  course  .ipphcable  to  that 
divis.on  of  fields  be  adopted,  the  inconvenience  may 
be  remedied,  without  a  temporary  fence,  in  this  man. 
ner;  instead  of  f  dlowing  the  whole  of  the  field  in  the 
eighth  year  for  wheat,  leave  twenty-two  and  a  half  a- 
cres  uiibriiken,  and  forty  acres  of  it  only  will  be  in 
wheat  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  part  remaining 
in  clover  will  furnish  an  adequate  su])ply  of  hay  and 
clover  seed,  and  the  proceeds  may  be  safely  sta- 
ted to  be  the  same  in  vjlue  as  if  the  produce 
hail  been  wheat.  The  year  afterwards,  the  whole 
H.  Id  will  be  planted  in  corn,  and  I  would  suggi-st  the 
propriety  of  sowing  only  so  much  of  it  in  wneat  after 
the  corn,  as  had  been  pretermitted  in  the  preceding 
fdlow.  This  part  of  the  field  having  been  less  ex- 
hausted,  might,  with  the  aid  of  careful  cultivation  be 
made  to  produce  a  very  profitable  crop  The  resi- 
due of  the  corn  ground  may  be  sown  in  rye;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  rye  crop  can  be  put  in 
with  much  greater  expedition  than  wheat,  (cultivators 
answering  the  purpose  of  ploughs,)  the  greater  1  ■  ti- 
tude.is  admissible  in  the  time  of  sowing  it,  and  m  .ch 
less  ex()ense  in  securing  it  at  harvest;  the  actual 
^rofit  will  be  fouiul  nealy  the  same  as  m  the  preceding 
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But  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  sowing  small  grain  of  any  kind  upon 
land  just  released  from  the  exactions  of  a  crop  ofcani. 
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From  this  statement  it    would  seem,  that    the  gros^ 
revi-nue   l-'nved  from  cultivating  the  farm  in  the  man- 
ner last  proposed,  exceds  tfiat  arising  frum  any  of  the 
!r„bt,   sippos'ng   every  article    to  bi   conv.  ried  int.i  is 
the  preferable    mode  exceptiequivalent  in  money  ;  but,  when  it  is    recollected  t.iat 
that  the  advantage  of  planting  com  on  stubble  gruuiidjcorn    is    by  no  means  so  saU-abie  an  article   as  wheat 
is  lost.     Both  are  valuable  courses,  and  highly  to   h 


recommended  where  circumstances  render  it  neccssa 
ry  to  h.tve  as  much  as  one  seventh  of  the  hr.d  in  corn 
The  only  objection  tn  which  ihestvtn  huld  system 
is  liable,  is  this  :  that  it  does  notadiiul  the  masimum 
of  fallow  of  which  ihe  farm  is  su.seiplible. 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  last  place,  sufipuse  the  farm  to 
be  divided  into  eight  field*  il  61^  acres  each,  and 
the  rotation  to  be  adopted  will  dep-,  nd  in  a  great  mea- 
sure upon  the  condition  of  the  farm,  and  upon  tlit 
comparative  profits  of  grass  and  grain.  This  division 
admits  of  important  changes  in  tlie  rotation  of  crops, 
without  the  aiterition  of  cross  fences  ;  and  the  farmer 
niiy  proceed  from  a  lenient  course  of  crops,  in  which 
only  two  fields  are  annually  fallowed,  to  one  in  which 
greater  demands  are  ma.-lc  upon  the  soil,  tn  eitlie 
case,  one  field  only  is  allotte.l  to  corn,  a  great  pirtinn 
of  which  m;iy  be  manured,  and  the  produce  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  supply  all  tlie  wants  of  the  farm. 
For  let  us  suppose  the  average  produce  of  the  corn 
field  to  be  six  burredsper  acre  the  crop  will  amount 
tn  '75  barrels  ;  an  ample  supply  for  the  labour  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  that  quantity  of  ground  in  corn,  and 
to  fallow  Uiree  times  that  quantity  fir  wheat.  Should 
tl'.e  profit  on  slock  be  found  more  co  i.siderahU-  tli-  ■ 
{fcxt  arisiit^  from  the  culttue  of  wiicat,  teid  Uouui- 


gi5Q3  75  land  forego  immediate  profit  for  the  more  du-able  ad- 
^■»^!  2° -vantage  derived  from  the  gri ater  improvement  of 
(j5,i  78  jtlie  soil,  ill  Could  be  satisfied,  as  assured  by  some,  that 
5Si2  50 jClover  will  succeed  when  sown  upon  corn  ground, 
7-S70  3i  \vii|,uut  t|,g  ^ij  of  yj4,^j  is  called  a  sheltering  crop.* 
An  exp-rirnent  of  this  kind  would  be  most  likely  to 
succeed  upm  ground  previously  harrowed  :  and 
should  it  prove  satisf.ictory,  the  system  of  eight 
fields  Would  appear  umler  a  new  aspect.  Not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  land  would  in  any  case  be  occu. 
pied,  in  any  given  year,  by  grain  ;  and  not  more  than 
one  eighth  by  corn.  I-'rom  the  greater  proportion  of 
fallow,  tbe  gross  profits  accruing  to  the  farmer 
would  be  scarcely  inferior  to  those  derived  from  it»e 
cultivation  of  thri.e  fifths  or  fo-ir  sevenths  of  his  land, 
while  the  expenses  atten-lant  upon  it  would  be  c  in- 
sider,ibly  less;  ev.Ty  operation  of  the  farm  would  be 


t  more  i  aiids  are  required  to  make  it,  and  of 
coursi  more  mouths  are  ready  to  consuine  it  ;  and 
that  the  ec-moiny  i/nerv,- ,1  in  using  it  is  always  in 
ti.e  iiiv^e  r.atio  of  the  q-:  mtily  made;  th  ■  system  of 
el,^llt  ft  jlds  must  be  allo*\.d  to  have  a  stili  greater  ad- 
vantage over  the  rest  than  wiuld  appea.-  ti-om  the  a- ^ 
bjve  statement.     .Xgun,   when  the  corn    fiel.l  is  large 'conducted  with  ease  and   satisfaction  to  the  propria' 

lu  proportion    to  the    residue    -if  the  farm,    no  farmer    

III  this  section ')f  the  country   could   so'.v  wheat  upon 

.1  in  due  time  without  a  inaterial  abridgiui-nt  of  his  I  *l"'"'  following  method  is  recommended  by  Mr  Far- 
fallow,  or  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  labour  |row,  a  member  of  our  society  and  a  farmer  of  high 
employed  upon  his  farm  Four  men,  with  as  many  I'eputation,  when  it  is  wi-,hed  to  avoid  a  crop  of 
.rro'vs,  and  three  h  .r.ses  to  each,  can  put  in  one  sm-UI  grain  immediately  after  corn,  and  at  the  same 
iuiidre-1  acres  of  fallo'-v  gi-ound  pivpnred  for  seeding  time  ensure  the  growth  of  clover-  In  the  spring  after 
n  four  d-.ys  ;  whereis  twelve  ploughmen  cannot  do  M-I'e  corn  is  taken  off,  sow  oats,  at  the  rate  of  one 
as  (iiucli  upon  corn  g.ound  in  the  same  lime  :  .\nd  M'alf  bushel  or  three  pecks  per  acre;  liai-irow  them 
as  the  time  for  seeling  is  much  circumscribcu  by  ilic  in  with  heavy  harrows,  and  upon  the  ground  thus 
ilessian  Fly,  a  stroig  argum:nt  is  derived  I'r-jm  this  prepared  sow  clover  seed  and  plaistcr.  The  oals 
consideration  in  tav-.iir  of  any  system  which  admits  *dl  be  a  fine  pasture  about  June,  and  should  be  fed 
if  the  most  expediuous  seeding-,  and  of  course  the  on  just  before  they  won  hi  cotne  into  h  ad.  Ljt  the 
g"eatesl  proportion  of  fallow.  stock  be  then  taken  away,    and  the    oats    will  spring- 

In  the  foregoinij  observations  on  the  various  sys-  up  again.  Tlie  field  may  then  be  pastured  a  second 
■ems,  nonjtice  has  been  taken  of  a  difficulty,  comiiio.i  time  when  the  oats  and  clover  mixed_  will  furnish  a 
")  the-n  all,  that  provision  is  not  made  for  a  ..upply  o(  rich  repast.  l"he  next  year  no  oats  will  appea. ,  and 
..ay  for  fie  use  of  fie  farm  Unless  the  farm  sho'nld  lie  clover  Will  tnjoy  exclusive  possession  of  ihs 
possess  ttte  advantajje  of  a  sufficient  <jtjanlily  of  mea-isoil 
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tor:  and   bis  profits    aiinuslly   increase   wiih  ll>e    In- 
crc>t>>qg  value  of  his  land. 

1  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  MAUSUALU 

Dr  JOHN  ADAMS,  Secretary 

of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Va. 


Remarks  on  his  own  si/filem,  and  Hpscripfion  nf  a 
Cuidier  Plc)!is!;/t — hy  Thomas  JJnri^hall, 

OvK-Hii.i,  Fauquier,  Aug.  28lh,  1821. 

JIfr.  Shi>mer~ln  forwardinfj  the  preceding  ess;iy  on 
a  notation  ol  Crops,  He,  I  cannot  but  cxprcsb  acknow- 
ledgements for  the  manner  in  wliichits  republication 
has  been  requested  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Minor 

This  gentleman,  in  wliom  I  am  happy  to  recognize 
an  early  friend,  expresses  a  dtsire  to  know  "  thf 
details,  and  the  succe>i3  of  my  eight  field  system." 
A  long  scrii's  of  years  would  be  requisite  to  enable 
me  to  sp'ak  wiili  cert.iinty  on  this  subject.  The 
opinions  of  all  inrmers,  and  iheir  deductions,  even 
from  matters  uf  fact,  receive  so  deep  a  tinge  from 
theories  on  wliich  they  have  permitted  themselves  to 
speculate,  that  the  concluiions  at  which  they  arrive, 
must  generally  be  received  with  some  allowance  — 
Time  must  add  his  sanction,  befop;  they  can  be  im- 
plicitly received.  At  present  1  can  safely  say  that 
nothmg  whatever  has  occurred  to  ch.inge  my  opinions 
on  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  rotiuion  requiring 
eight  fi  Lis,  in  preference  to  any  other,  on  a  farm 
wher  one  eighth  will  yield  a  sufRciency  of  corn,  and 
where  there  exist  those  inducements  to  fallow,  which 
are  noticed  in  the  ess.ay.  It  is  true  1  have  been  pr  - 
vented  by  sevpral  causes,  vvhich  it  were  needless  to 
specify,  from  fallowing  tiiree  fields  per  annum,  whicli 
I  considered  as  the  waximtim  of  the  fallow  crop  ;  and 
it  is  possiiile  that  insuperable  diffi'  ulties  mlglit  have 
occurred  \n  practice.  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  there  is  no  other  system  which  adinitsso  large 
a  portion  of  fallow,  although  it  may  not-be  desirable 
to  adopt  it  in  full  extent,  unless  the  price  of  wheat 
should  justify  the  sxcr.fice  of  ordinary  considerations 
Whenever  such  an  inducement  shall  occur,  a  iarm  of 
eight  fields  may  be  cultivated,  without  any  new  ar- 
rangement of  fences,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  yield 
the  greatest  increase  of  wheat  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
a  rotation  may  be  pursued,  wiiich  is  at  once  calculat- 
ed to  ameliorate  the  soil,  and  to  yield  an  abundant 
recompense  for  labor. 

My  farm  contains  about  580  acres  of  arable  land  ; 
and  I  find  that  an  eighth  part  yields  me  an  ample 
supply  of  corn.  The  produce  may  he  safely  stated 
at  an  average  of  six  and  a  half  barrels  per  arre.  fliis 
year,  in  consequence  af  early  pl.nting,  &c.  I  estimate 
the  crop  at  more  than  seven  barrels.  This,  in  ad  li- 
tion  to  the  crop  of  rye  and  oats  grown  on  corn  gruund, 
enables  me  to  feed  my  horses  and  fittcn  my  pork 
without  difficulty.  Twelve  horses  are  required  to  do 
the  necessary  l.ibour  of  the  farm,  though  mon-  are 
desirable,  and  in  fact  are  used.  We  find  abundant 
employment  for  them  about  seed  time.  'I'h:  number 
of  nicii  and  boys,  pretty  constantly  employeil,  amount 
to  1  i  ;  a  woman  and  girl  contribute  their  lab.)  .r  in 
the  warm  season.  1  find  twelve  work  oxen,  a  p:  Xf  r- 
ful  auxiliary  to  my  teams,  and  use  them  during  the 
summer  for  carting  in  "^rain,  &c.  :  in  the  fall  I'or 
breaking  up  corn  groun.l,  and  other  purposes.  The 
p-  oportion  of  corn  ground,  seeded  in  rye  and  oats, 
does  not  exceed  one  half. 

In  regard  to  llie  preparation  for  wheat,  mv  plan  is  to' 
break  one  field  before  harvest  ;  selecting  that  which 
has  the  most  blue  grabS.  Tiiis  can  be  easily  effected 
by  two  ploughs  drawn  by  three  horses  eacli— .\fter 
harvest,  the  other  fi-ld  may  be  fallowed  by  the  same 
force,  before  the  tenth  of  Stptcmber;  and  as  the 
ground  generally  becomes  very  li.ird  in  .\ugust,  I  have 
had  recourse  to  a  mo.le  of  obviatin;;-  this  difficulty, 
which  is  at  once  so  effi.acious,  and  so  practicable  bv 
every  farmer,  that  I  cannot  omit  this  opportun.ty  of 
recommcn-  .ng  it  to  public  attention. 

In  litu  oi  a  p'oiirh,  on^  of  the  hands  is  furnished 
with,  a  CO,'  tei-  '.-t  ith  th,-,  a  track  is  ma-',,-  fip  hib 
companion,  wlio  follows  with  a  plough,  and  completes 


»  furrow  of  six  or  seven  inches  deep  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches  wide  ;  with  such  little  labour  coiiipara. 
lively,  that  two  horses  might  execute  the  w  ork  with  !. 
plough  of  prop.-r  shape  and  dimensions  But  us  tlirei 
iiorses  are  re<|utrcd  to  the  coulter,  1  think  it  proper  to 
use  sis  for  the  double  operation,  and  to  alternate  tin 
labor.  The  coulter  is  never  more  than  one  round  ir 
advance  of  the  plough  ;  ami  the  off  horse  in  e.tlur 
team,  walks  in  the  furrow.  The  efi'fct  proluced  hy 
this  distribution  of  the  labor  is  wonderful.  TIk 
Iiorses  move  wi'.h  a  brisk  step,  ne.arly  two  miles  an 
hour  i  are  seldom  interrupted  ;  and  show  maiiifesllj 
tliat  they  are  much  less  fatigued  llian  when  each 
team  is  required  to  perform  the  entire  operation.  From 
repeated  observations,  I  have  satisfied  my«elf,  that  tin 
six  Iiorses,  emploj'ed  in  this  manner,  can  execute  at 
this  season,  nearly,  if  not  qmte,  two  acres  per  diem  o 
prrfect  ploughing,  upon  I  md  which  I  formerly  re 
garded  as  almost  impenetrable.  Accident  led  to  this 
improvement  ;  and  I  claim  no  other  merit  in  the  busi- 
ness, than  persisting  in  a  novel  experiment,  in  despiie 
of  the  difficulties  by  which  it  was  at  first  attended. 

It  «hoii!d  be  ibservel  tint  in  both  coulterand  plough 
the  horses  wjrk  >>rea<t,  and  are  attached  in  the  sann 
manner.  A  d^ii.ption  of  this  manner  may  be  found 
in  the  "  .\mo:iciii  Farmer,"  hnving  been  given  in  ■■ 
letter  to  Mr  .leffieys,  and  fully  illustrated  in  an  editp 
rial  n"i-e.  To  must  of  your  readers,  who  have  oc 
casion  for  three  horses  to  a  plough,  the  mode  has 
provibly  been  hmg  famdiar 

The  construction  of  the  coulter  is  of  so  much  im 
portance,  that  I  may  be  excused  for  giv.ng  a  descrip- 

.on  of  one,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  peril-ctly. 


The  beam  is  made  of  a  forked  limb,  about  (he  size 
of  a  large  plough  beam,  shaped  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  back  of  the  coulter  may  have  a  firm 
siioport  ;  the  length  of  the  beam,  six  feet  six  inches, 
and  the  greatest  width,  twelve  inches.  The  coulter 
mortice  is  cut  about  four  feet  from  the  end,  to  which 
the  clavisse  is  fixed.  To  prevent  the  coulter  from 
shifting  to  either  side  ;  the  back  of  it  is  let  into  a 
gi-oove  in  the  lower  part  of  the  beam  just  below  the 
mortice.  This  groove  is  faced  with  a  strap  of  iron 
t.)  prevent  the  b.ick  of  tlie  coulter  from  wearing  it. 
In  the  slinnk  of  the  coulter,  several  holes  are  made, 
through  one  of  which,  when  tVi  proper  dtpth  is 
decided,  an  iron  pin  (secured  to  tiie  beam  by  a  small 
cham)  -  pot  to  prevent  the  coulter  from  being  driven 
upward  )n  adflitiim  to  this  a  wedge,  liiven  through 
the  mor'lce,  in  front  of  the  coulter,  ettVctually  se- 
cures It.  Two  handles,  fixed  in  the  same  way  as 
those  belonging  to  a  shovel  plough,  compL'te  the  im 
plement.  Several  rivets  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  beam  from  splitting  I  had  forgotten  to  obst  rve 
tlia*  the  bottom  ii-.rt  of  t'le  beam,  where  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  sutfaie  of  the  ground,  should  be 
faced  with  iron,  and  sliould  be  made  as  broad  as  the 
thickness  of  the  stulV  wdl  allow 

I  have  said  that  the  fallowing  of  the  second  field 
nay  be  completed  by  the  10th  of  September.  Kx- 
p;rirnce  lu<s  taugiit  m  •,  that  it  should  be  completeo 
by  that  time,  as  the  Smut  is  apt  to  make  its  appear- 
nce  on  land  broken  afterwar  's-  Hefore  the  arrival  ol 
his  period,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  cros-sing  tin- 
first  fi;-ld  ;  for  si'.oiild  this  be  foul  at  seed-time,  a  fub 
crop  need  not  be  expected,  in  general,  tliia  op- ration 
may  be  effected,  especially  if  the  summer  growth  ha.s 
been  fed  d"wn,  by  double  shovels,  drawn  by  one  or 
two  horsi-s,  according  to  the  nature  and  rondilion  of 
the  soil.  That  portion  of  the  field,  which  was  broken 
uo  ;i'.  a  very  ea'ly  p  nod,  will  prot)al)ly  vequre  the 
bar-share ■_■  I ■  w  ■  ild  be  pr.jcticahle  to' plough  ■(,!•. 
than  one  field  before  harvest  j    but  it  is  not  desirauic 
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on  aciouul  of  th.  pisturaijc  ,  ..p-cia11y.  as  th.  delays 
incident  to  hay-inaking,  gathering  clover  seed,  &c. 
retard  the  time  of  turning  stock  into  the  stubble 
fields. 

I  have  thus  ende.ivoured,  as  concisely  as  possible, 
to  answer  tlie  enquiries  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Minor.  Al- 
low me  now  to  notire  two  objections  to  the  "eight. 
li.  Id  syst'  m,"  which  have  been  frequently  suggested. 
i''irst :  Three  consecutive  crops,  must  univoidaldy 
impoverish  the  soil.  I  have  not  found  this  to  ii.:  a 
fiCt.  That  they  reduce  it,  is  true;  and  the  third 
crop  of  the  series  is  comparatively  light ;  but  there 
IS  an  adv.antage  gained  of  such  paiamount  importance, 
as  to  more  than  balance  this  inconveniimce.  The  soil 
13  so  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  put  in  such  fine  order 
for  the  reception  of  toe  seed,  that  a  failure  of  the 
clover  crop;  rarely  occurs.  The  restoration  of  the 
field  to  its  accustomed  vigor  is  astonishingly  rapid. 
My  soil,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  for  the  most  part, 
a  light  loam  i  replete  with  fragments  nf  stone  ;  very 
comp.act,  and  at  the  same  time  very  friable  ; — compact 
before  it  is  broken  by  the  bar  share,  and  easily  pul- 
verized afterwards.  Secondly— .\n  objection  is  made 
to  the  expense  and  labor  of  enclosing  eight  fields  ; 
no  doubt  this  is  a  serious,  and  in  some  cases,  an  in- 
superable diHieulty.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the 
idvanlages  of  the  system,  such  as  to  countervail  the 
objection  where  it  is  surmountable.  I  should  find 
much  greater  labor  and  mcovenience  in  the  annual 
cultivation  of  more  corn  than  necessary,  and  sustain 
greater  loss  by  the  fallowing  of  a  smaller  portion  of 
my  land.  There  is,  however,  one  mode  of  obviating 
the  difficulty,  which  I  will  suggest  ;  at  the  same  time 
o!)serving  lliat  I  would  prefer  a  separation  of  eacU 
field  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  farmer  be  content  to 
fallow  only  two  nf  the  eight  fields  per  annum,  four 
enclosures  are  sufficient  ;  as  may  be  seen  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  following  table,  where  No  1  and  No.  2, 
constitute  one  field  .\  withotit  a  dividing  fence  ;  No. 
\  and  N'o.  4,  another  field  B  ;  No.  5  and  No-  6,  a  third 
field  C,  &c.  ;  so  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to 
carry  on  a  rotation  requiring  eight  fi'-lds  or  subdivi. 
sions,  on  a  farm  with  only  four  enclosures.  <Jne  of 
these  divisions  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  pasture  be- 
fore harvest,  and  the  haU'of  it  broken  up  afterwards. 
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IWheal!   CoVh  1 

K)e 

Cluvei 

Clo>ir 

Wheat 

Clovei 

CioVC! 

'22;   Corn      R»c  1 

Clover 

CI..V.1 

Whrat 

Clover 

Clover 

Wheal 

'23 1     Ktc  I  Clover 

Clovii- 

Wheiil 

Clov.r 

Clovvr 

Wlii-.ii 

Com 

'2.1    Clover  Cl.ivev; 

Wlieat 

Clov.i 

Clover 

Whcnl 

Corn 

R) 

"25 

.Clovir  Wheat 

Clnvti- 

Clover 

Wh'Ht 

Corn 

Rje 

Clovei 

'26 

Iwlu-al.Clovcv 

Clover 

Wheat 

Corn     Kye 

ClOVTl 

Clover 

•27 

Clovei-  Clovce 

Wl.c  01 

Com 

It  yi-'cio-.cr 

Clovei 

Wlieut 

•28 

iCluvtr  Wliral 

Com 

Rie 

Clo\«-  Clov. rj\Vhi-Htl Clovcrl 

In  the  first  year,  No.  7  and  No.  8,  may  be  pastared 

before  harvest  :    No.    8  to  be  fallowed  after  harvest : 

n  "he  secon;!  year,  No.  3  and  4   will  be  pastured  In 

like  manner — in  the  third  year.  No  5  and  Xo.  6,  &c.&c« 

Hespectfullv,  yotir'.s,  &r. 

IlidMA.s  MAliSHALL- 

FOR    THE    AMtRICAN    FAHMF.R, 

Whes  I  first  prnintiUa'ed  the  account  \ 
hritl  received  of  the  F.ih.'lisb  practicH  ai  dressins; 
fl'i.r.on  ibe  dry  .si/N^c!)'  [  p'jhlisl:.-"(l  all  the  '•  • 
firiiiit'nn  !  h.ttJ,  merely  ..'^  a  ..^uliject  wnrSIni  tx- 
wriment  hy  »s  ;  an  i  wit.-i  no  r.nifitlent  p^i-'ja- 
sio.'i  ol  its  suitableness  in  our  c^'untrv,  or  tha 
inlallibility  of  the  process.  [  left,  a.s"  was  most 
iecorous  and  prudent,  the  deci-ien  tiimv  atiri- 
mltuial  'V'lluvv  citizens;  po-  .-••?',  as  they 
veie,  of  all   ihe    uUeili|ieace   »   uuii.     [laving 
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communicated  the  subject  to  The  Pliilnddphia 
Society  for  promoting  JigricuUure,  tliat  snciet^ 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  zeal  it  always  evin- 
ces for  the  public  prospeiity-  It  must  be  recol 
lectetl,  that  its  views  were  never  exteiiilcil  fur- 
ther than  obtaininji;  the  small  machines  calcu- 
lated for  farminq;  families.  That  invented  by 
Bimdy,  was  the  one  whereof  we  had  the  mosi 
direct  information,  as  fitted  for  our  object : 
though  there  are  several  others,  and  probably 
some  superior  to  it.  Kvery  eRbrt  was  made 
for  its  importation  ;  but  it  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed. The  society  procured  a  small  machine  to 
be  made  here.  That  machine  is  complicated, 
and  not  so  satisfactory  as  was  anticipated  , 
though  it  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism. 
It  cost  forty-five  dollars.  It  will  break,  with  a 
man  and  a  boy  to  work  it,  foity  pounds  per 
day,  of  unrotted  flax  ;  and  was  sufficiently 
efficient  to  prove  the  practicability  of  the  dry 
process. 

Having  heard,  that  in  England,  neither  the 
machines,  nor  the  system,  received  the  encour- 
agement expected  in  the  outset,  I  took  mea- 
sures for  obtaining  the  true  state  of  the  facts, 
concerning  both  the  machines  and  the  practi- 
ces. I  accordingly  wrote  to  several  intellio-ent 
correspondents  ;  but  have  received  an  answer 
from  one  only.  Mr.  Holdich,  who  writes  the 
letters  whereof  the  following  are  extracts,  is 
the  able  and  well  informed  editor  of  the  British 
Farmers  Journal — a  paper  of  merited  cele- 
brity. He  is  in  a  situation  to  know,  more  than 
most  others,  the  general  state  of  all  subjects 
connected  with  Agriculture.  I  had  pledged  my- 
self to  give  what  information  I,  from  time  to 
time,  received  ;  having  no  desire  to  lean  against, 
or  overweeningly  to  cherish,  any  candid  repre- 
sentations, eitlier  favourable  or  otherwise,  to 
the  very  important  object.  My  own  opinion 
of  the  practicability,  and  the  highly  beneficial 
uses  of  the  machines  and  system,  is  not  chan"-- 
ed ;  although  I  find  Dundy's  machine  is  onfy 
used  for  small  operations  by  gratuitous  or  cheap 
labour.  He  writes,  in  a  letter  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Holdich,  that  he  has  invented  a  large  ma- 
chine, moved  by  steam  or  water  power,  which 
he  is  confident  will  answer  the  purpose  on  an 
extensive  scale  ;  and  measures  have  been  com- 
menced to  obtain  the  advantages  of  it.  The 
specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Holdich  are  irrefragable 
proofs  ot  the  superiority  of  this  mode,  over  the 
old  practice,  but  if  the  whole  of  the  means 
to  eB'ect  the  dressing  intirely,  according  to  the 
new  system,  cannot  be  obtained  ;  or  if  it  be 
found,  on  fair  experiment,  that  the  expense  for- 
bios  the  use  of  the  whole  of  the  new  practice; 
such  parts  may  be  adopted,  as  circumstances 
permit.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  superiority 
ot  steeping,  over  the  hazardous,  dilatory,  and 
uncirtam  mode  of  dew  rotting.  For  Heeped 
flax,oO  per  cent,  beyond  the  price  of  that  dew 
Totied,  has  been  given  by  a  large  manulactuier. 

It  seems  that  Sir  Jukn  Sinclair,  most  pro- 
bably taking  his  bias  from  some  large  manufac- 
turers, who,  from  the  beginning,  have  discuur- 
ageU  the  inventors  of  fiax  machines  ;  and  re- 
luctant iarmers,  wedden  to  old  customs,  writ  s 
unlavourably  to  the  success  ot  the  new  system. 
But,  intelligent,  estimable,  and  worthy  of  con- 
fidence as  he  is,  Sir  John  may  be,  as  he  has  been. 


operated  upon  by  the  prejudices  of  his  inform- 
iints.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  valuable  Code 
of  Jlgriciilttire,  he  decisively  condemns  the 
Drill  Husbandry.  But,  subse(|uently,  at  Mr. 
Cokeys  Holkham  Sheep  Shearing,  convinced  by 
facts,  and  out-reasoned  in  argument,  he,  with 
becoming  candor,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  in  error.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  in  rela- 
tion (o  the  flax  dressing,  he  may  have  another 
opportunity  of  laudable  recantation.  As  to 
British  farmiHg-  prejudices,  they  have  long  been 
proverbial.  JFe  know  the  value  of  our  scijthe 
and  cradle.  Vet,  so  obstinate  are  the  prejudi- 
ces of  British  labourers,  and  common  fartncis, 
that  a  spirited  and  worthy  agricultural  friend 
in  England,  to  whom  I  sent  a  complete  imple- 
ment, some  years  ago,  cannot  prevail  on  his 
own  hirelings,  or  his  neighbouring  farmers,  to 
use  it.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  more  important 
implements  should  be  reprobated. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  however,  very  justly  re- 
commends sleepiiif^  in  preference  to  dew  rot- 
ting  ;  and  observes  that  it  may  be  accomplish- 
ed in  our  climate  in  a  shorter  time,  than  the 
European  climate  permits.  This  has  been  re- 
cently proved  ;  and  has  been  long  known  to 
me.  In  England,  ten  or  fifteen  days  steeping 
is  necessary  ;  but,  with  us,  one  half  the  time, 
and  often  much  less,  is  required.  Dew  rotting 
is  not  to  be  regulated  by  human  means;  as  it 
depends  on  circumstances  we  cannot  control. 
But  steeping  is  under  our  own  command  ;  and 
can  be  managed,  with  prudence,  care,  and  at- 
tention, according  to  our  will. 

I  am  persuaded  by  evidencing  the  results  of 
some  experiments,  that  boiling  the  flax,  either 
from  the  brake  or  swingle,  will  facilitate,  if 
not  complete,  its  bleaching.  For  household 
manufactures,  (all  I  aimed  at)  soap-suds,  with 
a  little  addition  of  lye,  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient. In  large  establishments,  steaming,  and 
the  use  of  the  muriatic  and  oxymuriatic  acids, 
whereof  the  muriate  of  potash,'{?k  stronger  al- 
kali than  necessary  in  small  concerns)  is  a  com- 
ponent part,  will,  no  doubt,  be  continued. — 
Bleaching,  in  this  and  other  modes,  is  a  business 
in  England;  anil,  most  probably,  liundy's 
bleached  flax,  v/hich  superseded  this  branch  of 
the  trade,  was  one  of  the  objections  with  large 
dealers,  who  would  not  pay,  in  the  price  of  the 
article,  the  reasonable  expense  of  bleaching,  by 
boiling  precedently  to  spinning.  This  must  be 
done  in  small  parcels ;  and  the  exact  mode 
requires  some  experience.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  one  fourth  more  of  the  article  is 
gained  by  the  new  process — all  expense  and  la- 
bour in  boiling,  and  other  operations,  is  far 
overbalanced  ;  and  this  could  be  materially 
lessened  in  large  concerns.  A  Farmer  ha;; 
his  ashes  for  soap  and  lye,  suHicient  for  his  pur- 
poses. Bandy's  boiling  and  bleaching  is  more 
tedious  and  complex,  than  other  practiuners,  or 
the  system  require.  A'n/isAur^  alleges,  that 
washing,  taithtully,  in  strong  suds,  is  sullicient. 
And,  so  it  appears,  in  the  rejmrt  of  the  British 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of   Flax  Machines. 

Even  agricultural  associations  can  do  little  ; 
unless  spirited  individuals,  unprejudiced  and 
uiiappalleu  by  discouragements,  assist  them.  It 
individuals  will  not  risk,  the  expense  of  Ma- 


chines, .igricultural  societies,  now  patriotically 
numerous,  should  apply  themselves  to  this  ob- 
ject: than  which  nothing  can  be  more  worthy 
of  personal  exertions  and  pecuniary  aid.  There 
is  no  cause  for  discouragement  forbidding  to 
American  enterprise  and  zeal,  in  prosecutmg, 
at  no  formidable  expense,  experiments  on  "a 
system  so  evidently  superior  to  the  old  practice. 
The  cost  of  a  small  machine  is  about  five  gui- 
neas ;  and  one  would  serve  several  neighbour- 
ing farmers  ;  who  could  jointly  afford  even  a 
much  higher  price. 

Bandy's  specimens  are  all  inviting.  But  the 
No.  i  is  in  whiteness,  equal  to  any,  and  superi- 
or to  most  bleached  fabrics  I  have  ever  beheld. 
It  is  soft  as  silk  ;  and  capable  of  bein"-  wovea 
into  the  finest  webs. 

I  do  not  regret  the  instrumentality  I  have 
had  in  attracting  the  public  attention  to  this 
subject.  Although  my  well  intentioned  en- 
deavours, aided  by  more  competent  auxiliaries, 
have  not  been  crowned  with  complete  success, 
important  benefits  have  already  appeareil ;  and 
great  improvements  on  the  old  mode  have  com- 
menced. Among  them  is  a  Brake  and  Scutch- 
er for  stepped  flax  ;  which  promises,  in  its  per- 
formances, to  exceed  any  British  machines. 
Notwithstanding  that  British  preposs°ssions 
have  been  transplanted  here;  American  genius 
may  yet  accomplish  the  perfect  preparation  on 
the  dry  system  ;  or,  by  steeping  in  place  if  dew 
rotting,  and  other  improved  operations,  facili- 
tate our  highly  momentous  pursuit. 

Whitney  experienced  as  much  morfificatioa 
and  harsh  treatment,  when  he  introduced  his 
Cottnn-gin,  as  Bundy,  or  any  other  inventors  of 
machines  can  suffer.  And  yet  Whitney's  in- 
vention has  triumphed  over  all  prejudices, — 
greatly  enriched  individuals, — and  incomputa- 
bly  increased  the  public  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Aided  by  persevering  and  patriotic  agricultur- 
ists j  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  liberal  and 
enlightened  manufacturers,  some  ingenious  me- 
chanist may  furnish  every  thing  we  desire.  No 
doubt  every  calculating  inventor  will  contem- 
plate machines  simple,  cheap,  readily  repaired, 
and  easily  worked,  for  farmers.  For  more  ex- 
tensive operations,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  but 
that  they  must  be  more  complicated  and  costly. 

At  the  request  of  some  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney has  the  subject  under  his  consideration. 
Should  he  turn  his  attention  to  it,  and  produce 
a  Flax  Machine  equal  to  his  Cotton  Gin,  he  will 
doubly  entitle  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  bis 
country. 

Mr.  Holdich's  account  of  Bundy's  discourage- 
ments, is  truly  lamentable.  But  he,  by  no 
means,  deems  them  objections  to  the  principles 
of  the  system,  or  the  efficiency  of  the  practice. 
He  is  to  make  inquiries  into  the  state  of  things 
in  other  quarters,  where  larger  and  other  ma- 
chines are  used  ;  and  inform  me  of  the  result, 
lie  mentions  Bundy's  improved  machine,  as 
one  likely  to  gratify  our  wishes. 

I  send  parts  of  the  samples  transmitted  to 
me ;  that  those  who  choose  to  inspect  them, 
may  judge  for  themselves  of  their  quality. 

RICHAIiD  PETERS. 
Belmont,  Aug.  30th,  1821. 
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Extracts  from  Mr.  Holdicii's  Letters — June 
(jth  and  7tli,  1821. 
«  We  have  had  much  io  do  and  say  about  the 
new  priTPSs  for  dressina;  hemp  and  Has,  which 
has  certainly  not  met  with  fliat  piicourauemeiit 
which  it  deserves — and  even  tuny  that  the  mar- 
ketable stuff  prepared  tor  spiimins;  is  olTercd  ; 
the  linen  manufacturers  will  not  ijive  a  price 
for  it,  even  accordinj;  to  its  relative  value  ; — 
that  is  to  say— being;  rendi/  blenched,  this  savinir 
ous'it  to  he  allowed  for  ;  and  being  perfectly 
discharged  of  its  mucilasinous  parts,  and  sfroiig;- 
er  withal,  there  is  less  waste.  I'bis  case  re- 
sembles that  of  English  merino  wool,  for  ubicb 
the  manufacturers  never  would  "ivp  the  value: 
eitberbecause  the  quantity  offtrei'  was  no  object 
or  because   the   owners  bad   no  other  market 


as  I  have  seen  your  farmers  do  theirs,  which  has 
been  dew  retted,  to   make  it  work  the  better. 
Vour    flax,  when  treated   with   dew  only,  anil 
broke  the  common  way,   is  tender  and  short 
lesiilos  bcinp;  half  washed  into  tow." 

''  You  should  make  pits*  for  steeping,  where 
vou  can  take  in  or  let  out  the  water  by  the  riv 
er  or  creek  adjoining."' 

"  It  is  true,  and  very  important,  that  (lax, 
with  you  is  spoiled  by  the  deiv  rotting  ;  whic 
you  rightly  call  a  '  dangerous  process.'  I  have 
seeti  it  lifted  from  the  ground,  about  I'ittsburs;, 
quite  spoiled  ;  and  your  people  would  do  well 
to  considiM-  what  I  have  said  before,  about  steep- 
ng,  A  little  practice  would  instruct  them  in 
b>  necessary  knowledge,  'riic  time  when  it  is 
enough,  is  determined  by  i\\e  feel ; — as  the  stalk 


A'i  new  things  experience  similar  diflirulties.becumes  a  little  slippery;  and  the  outer  bark 
From  the  time  that  this  new  mode  took  its  (baste)  is  removed  by  a  slight  rubbing.  It  is 
rise,  there  has  been  some  controversy  between- then  taken  out,  and  spread  only  for  a  few  days." 


the  claimants  to  its  invention  ;  and  much  al- 
teration in  the  machinery,  and  modus  operandi. 
It  is  at  length  brouijbt  to  a  most  siniple  ^mil  ef- 
fective process;  but  the  machines  (B'lndy's) 
are  worked  only  by  children  and  young  per- 
sons." This  he  considers  only  fitted  for  IJet- 
tering  houses  and  for  the  improvement  of  Pri- 
son discipline,  converting  iuv>i!untary  labours 
info  some  certain  profit,  and  •'  nffording  to  the 
public,  a  material  of  admiruole  qualitij." 

"  As  soon  as  I  received  your  letter.  1  went 


But  it  must  be  spread  immediately  out  of  the 
pitt ;  lor  if  it  lies  in  heaps,  it  will  heat  and  fer- 
ment.] 

II.   P. 
"  In  all  this  there  is  no  danger  ;  and  you  may 
know  bv    the    Irish  linen  you   import,  that  it 
makes  fine  and  beautiful  cloth." 

Ml.  Coke,  (Mr.  Holdich  mentions)  does 
more  good  than  any  bodv,  by  early  implanting 
industrious  hints  in  the  families  of  his  labour- 
ing cottagers  and   inferior  tenantry  ;  in  place 


over  to  Bitndy's  manufactory  to  pick   up  such;"'" Pecuniary  largesses  to  idlers  ;  which  encour 


information  as  might  he  satisfactory  to  you.     I 
was  sorry  to  •observe    very   little   was  doing 


ige  immorality  and  perpetual  penury,  under  a 
misapplication  of  the  hallowed  name  of  Chari- 


This  person  I  believe  was  the  inventor  of  tire'^^'      ''^  "  has  ordered  some  of  i\\e  Bundles  in 

to  operation  among  the  poor  children  of    the 

village  of  Holkham  ;  who  have  broken  and  spun 
the  flax  grown  in  Holkham  Park.  It  was  spun 
and  wove  tinboiled  ;  making  excellent  home- 
spun sheeting,  that  will  last  a  long  life.  It  will 
wash  quite  white  in  a  short  time." 


effective  implement  which  will  immortalize  his 
name  ;  but  honour  is  likely  to  be  the  best  part 
of  his  reward  "  "  He  was  not  at  home  ;  but 
his  foreman  gave  me  the  enclosed  specimens  ; 
and  told  me  that  the  expense  of  bringing  it  into 
the  white  dressed  state,  is  6  per  cent,  including 
boiling  and  wasling,  vvhich  is  all  the  bleaching 
requ  red."  "No.  1.  is  the  flax  as  it  comes 
from  the  Brake,  or  Bundy.  No.  2,  is  the  same 
dressed  coarsely  for  boiling.  No.  3.  is  a  speci- 
men, boiled  and  washed,  having  been  put  thro' 
the  Bundy  again,  to  loosen  the  texture,  and 
disengage  the  Sordes  of  the  husk,  technically 
called  the  baste.  No.  4.  is  the  flax  perfectly 
prepared,  being  dressed  again,  ready  for  spin- 
ning It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  process 
obtai'.s  nearly  one  fourth  more  of  good  flax, 
than  the  dew  rotting  mode  ;  and  the  stuft"much 
stronger.  Specimens  of  Paper,  I  hawe  seen 
made  of  it.  almost  as  strong  as  parchment;  and 
linen  of  pi odigious  strength." 

"  Flax  with  us  is  scarcely  ever  dew  rotted  ; 
but  lieil  up  in  sheaves,  (and  when  pulled  green 
ami  sappy,  the  sooner  it  is  steeped  the  bettei) 
after  It  is  rippled  for  the  seed,  and  sunk  in  wa- 
ter for  about  12  or  14  days.  They  know  by 
hantlling.  when  it  is  enough.  It  is  then  taken 
out  of  the  water  in  the  same  order  it  was  put 
id;  and  spreati  on  gras^  land  to  dry  ;  and  re- 
ceivi  ibe  rains,  to  wash  out  the  black  stain  it 
gpt^  I.  dyking.  \^  hen  pretty  dry,  it  is  again 
tied  in  slii-aves,aijd  set  up  ;  am.  in  fine  weath- 
er stacked  lor  breaking.  That  whicli  Bund^ 
uses  is  tit :  ill  sheaves  as  it  is  rippled  ;  and  saved 
as  dry  as  it  is  possible.  W  Ut  u  broi,'  th-N 
Spread  it  in  the  sun  ;   or  in  winter^re  dry  it— 


*  Tlie  pits  or  vats  must  be  distant  from  any  dwel 
iiig  ;  as  the  effluviva  are  not  healthful.  Some  cover, 
with  weiglits,  must  surmount  ttie  flax,  whilst  eteepm^ 
to  keep  it  compact  and  fermenting.  Poles  with  stones 
for  weights  are  sufficient.  The  pits  should  have  clean 
and  sound  bottoms  i  they  should  be  3  or  4  feet  deep, 
longer  than  wide,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  drained. 
To  avoid  packing,  in  large  concerns,  too  much  flax 
in  one  pit,  the  number  had  better  be  multiplied.— 
Yet  I  have  seen  a  vast  quantity  steeping  in  tlie 
ditches  of  reclaimed  meadows.  This  is  called  ihjk- 
But  the  flax  is  thus  more  subject  to  contract 
a  filthy  cover,  and  dusky  colour,  requiring  longer 
spreading,  for  rains  to  wash  off  the  feculences. 

R.  P. 

rOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

COCKLE  seen  growing  on  the  meshes  of  the 

ff'HEjT-EAR, 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

A  farmer  of  considerable  intelligence  and 
observation,  has  assured  me,  that  he  ha§  seen 
the  seed  of  the  Cockle,  growing  in  the  meshes 
of  the  Wheat-ear.  The  circumstance  excited 
my  surprise  in  no  small  degree,  as  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  laws  of  vegetation.  The 
cuckoo,  it  is  said,  dispossesses  the  hedge-spar- 
row of  its  nest,  and  appropriates  it  to  the  rear 
ing  of  its  own  young ;  but,  in  no  other  instance 
than  the  iiresent,  with  whnh  I  am  acquainted, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Misletoe,  does   one 


plant  depend  on  another  for  sustenance,  and 
the  propagation  of  its  kind.  In  looking  over 
(he  Scot's  Magazine  for  177.'?,  in  page  tiS,  I  find 
in  account  of  the  cockle,  which  corroborates 
the  above.  I  have  copied  the  article  entire, 
and  should  be  glad  to  see  it  in  the  American 
Farmer. 

Your's  respectfully, 

BKNJAMIN  COLMAN. 
Spotsylvania,  Va.  \st  Sept.  1S21. 

EXTRACT. 

"  There  is  a  troublesome  weed  very  frequent 
among  corn,  on  light  lands,  called  cocWe.  Of 
ihis  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  one  blows  with  a 
pale-red  blossom,  and  has  its  seeds  inclosed  in 
a  pod  or  husk.  This  plant  is  very  prolifick, 
bearing  a  great  abundance  of  these  pods,  each 
of  them  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  seeds, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  the  turnip-seed, 
quite  black  without  side,  but  the  flour  as  white 
as  that  of  wheat.  The  other  species  of  the 
cockle  bears  a  seed  rather  smaller  than  the  for- 
er,  and  possesses  a  very  peculiar  method  of 
vegetation,  being  found  within  the  wheat-ear, 
one  side  of  which  has  its  chests  filled  with 
vvheat,  and  the  other  with  this  weed,  which 
from  hence  has  obtained,  among  the  husband- 
men, the  significant  appellation  of  ear-cockle- 
This,  though  far  from  being  so  common  as  the 
first  mentioned  species,  I  have  frequently  seen, 
and  is  thought,  among  the  farmers,  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  bad  husbandry,  whereby  the  land  ts 
exhausted  of  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  so  far 
deprived  of  its  strength,  as  to  be  prevented 
'mm  bringing  the  wheat  to  perfection,  as  this 
kind  of  cockle  is  never  found  on  ground  pro- 
perly managed.  As  the  extraordinary  produc- 
tion of  this  vegetable  seems  to  be  wholly  differ- 
ent from  every  other  kind  of  plant,  and  strong- 
ly to  militate  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  equi- 
vocal generation,  now  generally  exploded,  1 
have  sent  you  this  account  of  it,  hoping  that 
some  of  your  ingenious  correspondents,  who 
are  skilled  in  natural  history,  will  favour  us 
with  their  opinion  on  this  subject." 

From  the  Hillsborough  Recorder,  N.  Carolina. 

R.-.ceiveil  by  us  for  republication  from  our  respected  cor- 
respmdent,  John  Scott,  esq.  -with  the  remark,  that  the 
"  West  Cane  Creek  Society"  has  been  in  operation 
for  several  yearn,  and  contributed  very  much  t»  im- 
prove the  Husbandrtj  of  that  section  of  the  country. 
We  have  ourselves  frequently  noticed  and  admired 
the  beautiful  state  in  which  we  have  seen  the  Stocks 
of  fruit  trees  left  after  the  appl  cation  of  White  Wash 
or  Soft  Soap.  Edit.  Farmer. 

EFFECTS    OF    LIME    ON    APPLE    TREES. 

Communicated  to  the  West  Cane  Creek  Agri- 

cultural    Society,   by   Benjamin   Vestel,  an 

honorary  member  of  Chatham  county. 

In  the  spring  IS] 9,  I  planted  one    hundred 

apple  trees,  of  a  very  indift'erent  and  unthrifty 

growth;   they  were  knotty,  and  inclined   much 

to  growing  of  sprouts  from  the  body  and  roots, 

nsoniuch  that  I  began  to  despair  of  their  being 

worth  cultivating.     However,  in  the  spring  of 

182(/,  1  cleared  the  roots  and  bodies  of  sprouts, 

which  were  in  abundance  ;    then   cut   oB'   the 

tops  ol  the  trees,  and  grafted,  which  of  course 

gave  them  a  greater  disposition  to   sprout ;  in 

consequence  of  which  the  grafts  grew  but  little 
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tliat  season,  ami  the  sprouts  came  out  tVom  the 
roots  and  bodies  in  ainindatice.  In  tlie  fall  of 
1820,  I  sprouted  and  trimmed  theiii  clean  ;  then 
took  lime  and  niade  a  white  wa-li|  and  there- 
with limed  the  trees  from  the  graft  down  to 
the  root;  except  a  few  of  tht-m,  whicli  !  i<  ft 
unlinied  to  prove  the  experiment.  These  feu 
remain  roush,  sprouty  and  unthrifty  ;  whik 
those  tliat  were  limed  have  cast  off  their  rough 
coats  of  bark,  have  but  little  disjiosition  to 
growing  of  sprouts,  and  are  now  thrifty  and 
growing  trees.  This  so  fully  convinces  me  ol 
the  good  eft'i'ct  of  lime  on  apple  trees,  that  I 
recommend  it  without  hesitation. 
8th  mo.  nth.  1821. 


FOR    THE    AMEBIC4N     FARMER. 

At  the  ludicrous  and  ill-dispuised  resentment  of 
Paddy  O'Kork,  even  the  object  of  it  may  smile.  We 
publish  this  effusion  of  -a/ounded  feelings  very  cheer- 
fully, because  of  its  playfulness,  and  of  our  high 
respt-ct  for  the  magnanimous  sons  of  "  the  Emerald 
Isle."  Editor. 

"  JiJanure,  like  the  Stiletto  of  an  Irishman,  never  misses 
fire."  U.   B.  BrcKNEn. 

Baltimore,  August,  1821. 
Sir, 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  trouble  you  on 
this  occasion,  but  1  feel  my  blood  a  little  warm- 
er than  usual,  on  account  of  what  I  would  call 
a  Utile  bit  of  a  rfflection  cast  on  the  character 
of  my  countrymen  ;  not  that  I  think  any  harm 
was  intended,  for  I  really  believe  it  was  meant 
as  a  compliment,  but  for  fear  that  those  who 
may  be  as  ignorant  of  the  subject,  as  the  writiM- 
whom  I  shall  presently  name,  might  get  it  into 
their  noddles,  that  the  Iri>ih  generally  use 
stiletto.<<.'.'  God  preserve  us  from  such  iigli/. 
villainous, coxL-iudhj, vvtii^mous,  unmanly, trench 
erous,  sharp-pointed,  murderous  iceapuns!  I 
tiink  any  man  that  even  carries  such  an  instru- 
ment of  destruction,  should  be  confined  in  the 
penitentiary  (or  a  thous.ind,  years,  and  after 
wards  be  hanged  without  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
I  suppose,  by  this  time,  you  wish  to  know 
what  I  want  to  be  at  ;  why  then  1  will  tell  you  : 
I  allude  to  a  publication  in  your  paper  of  the 
i-2t\)  of  last  July,  on  the  subject  of  "  Manuring 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  &c."  by  A'r.  K.  B. 
Buokner ;  which,  by  the  by,  1  think  a  very 
good  publication— wherein  he  uses  a  great  ma- 
ny appropriate  adages  ;  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
when  speaking  about  manuring,  he  takes  the 
liberty  to  say,  "  Manure,  like  the  ftite.ttn  of  an 
Irishman,  never  niis>es  fire'  I  !  Did  ever  man, 
woman,  or  child,  hear  of  an  Irishman  using  a 
stiletto  before .''  However,  as  1  am  still  ol 
opinion,  that  the  gentleman  meant  to  compli- 
ment my  countrymen,  I  feel  myself  under 
particular  obligations  to  him,  and  he  may  be  as- 
sured, that  I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  him. 
But  1  think  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainteil 
with  the  subject ;  or  that  his  mind  liaO  been 
wandering  over  those  outlandish  countries, 
where  they  have  so  much  refined  upon  the  art 
of  killing,  as  to  employ  the  s7,iici(o,  and,  by  a 
sad  mistake,  he  imagined  it  to  be  in  the  hand  ol 
an  Irishman.  For,  I  think  Mr.  Buckner  meant 
to  say,  that  "  an  Irishman's  shilelah  nevei 
missed  fire."     Faddyi  to  be  sure,  often  carries 


his  shilelah,  but  then  every  o  le  that  has  the 
ise  of  bis  eyes,  can  see  it  ;  and  we  all  know 
that  it  is  merely  intended  to  administer  a  little 
gentle  correction,  to  any  one  that  may  happen 
to  spit  in  his  face,  or  tramp  upon  his  toes  with 
a  malicious  intention  :  but  he  has  no  disposi- 
tion to  iiunY/er.'  Not  so  with  hiin  who  carries 
I  stiletto — he  carefully  conceals  it,  with  a  mur- 
derous intent,  and  a  mortal  wound  is  often  in- 
flicted, before  the  victim  is  apprised  of  his  dan- 
ger. From  what  I  have  set  forth,  y<iu  may 
perceive,  that  I  would  have  the  puolick  in  gene 
ral,  and  Mr.  Buckner  in  particular,  to  know, 
that  it  hurts  an  Irishman's  sensibility,  to  have 
the  use  of  that  most  vile  machine,  called  a  stil- 
etto, attributed  to  him  ,  and,  that  1  remain 
their  very  obedient  servant, 

PADDY  O'RORK.. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner. 


THE  VJilRV  EXFERIMEAT. 

Morning's  milk  commonly  yields  some  hun 
dredths  more  cream  than  t!ie  evening's  at  the 
same  temperature.  That  milked  at  noon  lur- 
nislies  tlie  least ;  it  would  therefore  be  of  ad- 
vantage, in  making  butter  and  cheese,  to  em- 
ploy the  morning's  milk,  and  to  keep  the  even- 
in'j's  for  domestic  use.  In  milking  cows  this 
lingular  phenomenon  is  observed,  that  the  milk 
obtained  from  one  and  the  same  milking  ditfers 
considerably  in  quality  ;  that,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  the  milk  first  extracted  is 
not  the  best,  but  that  which  is  obtained  last 
contains  invi.riably  the  largest  portion  of  cream. 
A  meal's  milk  of  one  cow,  milked  into  five  ves- 
sels of  the  same  siz.e,  and  then  separately  ex- 
amined, gave  results  as  follow  : 

No.  1  gave   cream  of     5     per  cent. 

2  8 

3  1 1.5 

4  13,5 

5  17,5 

Every  regular  Dairyman  knows,  that  the  last 
drawn  milk,  called  strippin^a,  is  by  far  the 
richest  ;  but  perliaps  the  gradation  of  richness, 
irom  the  first  milking  to  the  last,  was  not  be- 
fore so  accurately  tried. 

Freeman''s  Journal, 


ON  DliYlNG  PKACHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
Df.ah  Sir— I  have  lived  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  itnd  1  never  in  any  place  saw  peaches  dried  as 
my  neigtiDoui-s  do  Ihem  here. — I  really  think  that  if 
some  of  the  good  honse-wives  in  the  lower  counties 
of  Maryland,  understood  tlie  manner  they  would  never 
pursue  ihe  old  plan  any  more.  I  will  relate  to  you 
the  method  wiiich  an  old  Quaker  woman  generally 
pursues,  which  for  despatch  surpasses  every  thing  in 
the  wliole  neighbourhood  Almost  every  nightduniij; 
peach  time,  slie  scalds  from  five  to  ten  bushels — tlie> 
are  put  in  a  large  tub,  and  a  bushel  or  two  scalde  ; 
at  a  time.  Tb-n  they  are  split  open— if  very  larg- 
ihey  must  be  quartered  :  next  morning  she  sets  ihem 
out  Very  carefully,  though  expeditiously,  by  placin 
lliein  as  close  as  possible  with  ihe  niid  d'lwnward— 
In  good  weather  they  will  dry  in  tbre  dajs,  and  be 
much  sweeter,  which  is  the  great  object  in  curing 
them.     Here,  Mr.   Editor,  are  several  good  reasons. 


f.ir  ilie  method  of  these  people— 1st.  there  is  a  tj.eat 
saving  of  time,  and  time  you  know  is  money— 2nd— 
tlie  peaches  dry  in  a  much  shorter  time  by  being 
scalded,  and  of  course  the  chance  o(  loss  is  much  k-ss 
as  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  vicisitudes  of  the 
weather  so  long — 3d — they  retain  more  flavour,  and 
4th,  a  much  greater  quantity  can  be  cured,  than  in 
the  usual  way.  My  good  old  neighbour,  above  men- 
tioned, cures  when  peaches  are  plenty,  upwards  often 
bushels  in  the  season — and  she  can  gel  all  her  neces- 
saries of  life  with  the  proceeds,  and  this  without  ever 
interfering  with  the  other  domestic  concerns.  Should 
any  of  the  down  be  left  on  the  peaches,  it  can  be  easi- 
ly gotten  off,  by  rubbing  tbeni  in  warm  water,  before 
tiiev  are  used.  Now  as  you  gentlemen  Farmers,  are 
progiissing  so  rapidly  in  the  art  of  Agriculture,  I  think 
It  behoves  all  wives  to  keep  pace  with  their  husbands 
—  .\ndsir,  if  you  think  tlic  above,  worthy  a  place  in-, 
your  valuable  paper,  I  will  at  some  leisure  time  give 
you  a  short  essay  on  soap  making. 
Very  truly,  your's, 

H.\RR1ET  HOMESPUK. 

Loudoun,  September  12tb,  1821. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Etg. 

P  S.  I  think  there  could  be  an  imprevement  made 
on  my  neighbour's  plan  of  scalding,  by  dipping  a  bas- 
ket of  peaches  in  a  pot  of  bculing  water,  as  the  East- 
ern shore-men  do  oysters — they  should  be  kept  in  from 
one  to  three  minutes,  according  to  theripeness  of  the 
fruit.  H.  H. 

It  will  always  give  the  Editor  pleasure  to  hear  from 
Mrs.  Homespun— but  this  she  knows  very  well. 


I^JIIS  ^'AlSaaiSo 


BALTIMORE,    FRIi)\Y,    SEPT.    21,    1821. 


The  Editor  acknowledges  with  much  pleasure,  the 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Hon.  T  Picker- 
ing, on  "  The  felling  of  trees  for  timber"- but  all 
arrangements  had  been  previously  made  with  the 
printer  for  the  next  number  of  the  Farmer.  The  very 
striking  remarks  and  facts  contained  in  the  letter  from 
Mr  P.— as  well  as  others  mentioned  rencently  to  the 
Editor  by  another  judicious  and  distinguished  farmer 
of  .Massachusetts—all  go  to  show  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  which  exins  for 
giving  it  a  more  thorough,  patient  and  practical 
examination,  than  it  has  hitherto  undergone. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  S5  50— Whiskey  from  doj 
37  els.  exclusive  of  bbl-Wheat,  white,  SI  10  to  1  li- 
lted, do.gl  05  a  S'  10-Corn  50a  51-Uats,  25-Xye,40 
—Hay,  pr  ton  S'^  a  gH—Strawdo.  §«— Live  Cattle, 
55  a'6  50— Codfish,  per  quintal,  wholesale,  ^3,  retail 
1  5U  aS4— N.  E.  Beans  pr  bushel  SI  12^— do.  Peas, 
75  cts— Plaster  in  stone  So  pr  ton— do,  ground,  gl  37^ 
pr  barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel,  gSper  ton— Americ;.» 
White  Lead,  Sl2  5t^ — Ground  do.  13  a  14— Linseed 
Oil,  75  cents— Feathers,  40  a  "5  5  cents— Shad,  new, 
S6 -Herrings,  §2  a  553  25,  declining— Fine  Salt,  55 
cents  per  bushel— Ground  Alum  do  55  a  60.-St  Ubes 
30~Cadiz,,50  a  J5..Turk's  Island,  75-Beef,  prime  ps 
8  a  10  cts— Hams,  10  a  12  cts- Middlings,  1 J  cts— 
'{utter,  2.1  a  o'i  cents— Peas,  50  cents  per  bushel- 
Eggs,  12i  cts  per  doz -Cheese,  8  a  lU  cts  per  pound 
—tar  S2— Tni-pentine,  soft,  2 -Hard,  1  jO  to  1  6-i— 
Pitch  2  a  2  25— Kosin,  common,  jl  o7i  a  1  50— Var- 
nish, 25  cents— Spirits  Turpentine,  33  cents  per  gal. 

Maryland  Tobacco— sales  have  been  made  from  S^ 
1  6— good  Tobaccoes  are  in  demand  at  an  advanced 
price,  gl  50  to  §2  per  cwt      No  sales  of  Virginia. 
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TO    TUE    KLITOII    OF    THE    AMERICAM    FARME 


and  in  winter  llie  s;ip  of  trees  is  probabl)  inspissated 
to  a  considerable  det^ree  ;  bnl  no  living  tree  is  then 
"devoid  of  sap." — Tlie  important  qnestion,  therefore, 

in  relation  to  the  felling;  of  tiinber  trees,  is,  1    am   in- 

The  immense  importance  of  durable  timber,  forfarm.l<=''"^''l  to  think,  iiot  simply  when  trees  have  the  s'n.illevi 
ing  as  well  as  naval  purposes,  ifives  an  interest  to  every  I""'""!/  "f^p  ,-  but  at  -u'hat  season  the  sup  they  contain 
judicious,  or  even  plausible  speculation  on  the  subject",  i '"'"  """'  ^""'V  '■''™/'^;  '"'  beexpetle,!.  The  facts  1  am 
The    comm.mication    from    a    person   of  Commodore i&'""*f    to  state  may  show  this  to   be    m   the   spring- 


Porter's  intelligence,  will  of  course  attract  attention 
especially  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  official 
station,  which  peculiarly  demands  the  best  attainable 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  Believing  the  opinion  he  has 
given,  which  is,  and  probably  has  been  for  ages,  that 
gei  erally  receiveil,  to  be  erroneous  ;  and  thinking  it 
possible  that  1  may  tlirow  some  light  on  the  subject; — 
I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  readers  the 
following   observations  on 

THE  FELLING  OF  TREES  FOR  TIMBER. 

In  the  2ind  number,  volume  III,  of  the  American 
Farmer,  is  a  letter  from  1).  Porter,  (commodore  Por- 
ter) on  "  The  best  time  to  fell  Timber  with  a  view  to 
its  durability"  ;  in  answer  to  one  from  the  Editor,  re- 
questing a  communication  on  the  subject.  The  com- 
modore, '*  availing  himself  (as  he  savs)  of  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  others,  in  support  of  his 
opinion,"  states  this  to  be,  that  "  the  most  proper 
season  for  felling  timber,  with  a  view  to  its  durabili- 
ty, is  in  the  winter,  when  the  sap  has  ceased  to  cir- 
culate." This  corresponds  with  the  opinion  I  have 
heard  generally  expressed,  ever  since  I  noticed  ob- 
servations on  the  subject ;  and  the  precise  time  in 
the  winter  is  fixed,  by  tradition,  to  "  tiie  old  of  the 
moon  in  February." 

Many  years  (perhaps  half  a  century)  have  elapsed, 
since  I  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  were  under  the  government 
of  the  mo  n.  The  commodore  thinks  its  "  influence 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  powerful  as  [that  of]  the  Sun." 
He  asks,  "  why  that  body  [the  moon]whose  attractions 
can  rais-  the  tides,  and  influence  all  animal  creation, 
should  not  have  the  power  to  put  the  sap  of  vegeta- 
bles into  circulation,  assisted  as  it  is  by  capillary  at- 
traction ?"— As  heat  is  essential  to  give  motion  to  the 


when  the  sap  is  thinnest  an-^  flowing  in  the  greatest 
abundance 

In  the  year  1800,  divested  of  public  employment, 
and  about  to  commence  husbandman,  I  made  a  visit 
to  the  late  Joseph  Cooper,  of  New-Jersey,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  fiirmers  I  ever  knew,  to  converse 
with  him  on  the  subjects  of  his  vocation.  Among 
other  things,  he  spoke  of  timber  ;    and  stated  the  fol 

low.ng  facts His  farm  lying  on  the  llelaware    river, 

nearly  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  was  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  British  army  while  occupying  that  city. 
Pressed  for  fuel,  his  fences  first  fell  a  prey  to  their  ne- 
cessities. In  the  month  of  May,  liTb,  they  cut  down  a 
quantity  of  his  white  oak  trees  :  but  circumstances  re- 
quiring their  sudden  evacuation  of  the  city,  his  falltn 
limber  was  saved.  These  trees  he  split  into  posts 
and  rails.  The  ensuing  winter,  in  the  olil  nf  the  moon 
in  February,  he  felled  an  additional  quantity  of  his 
white  oaks,  and  split  tliem  also  into  posts  and  rails, 
to  carry  on  his  fencing.  It  is  now  said  he,  two  and 
twenty  years  since  the  fences  made  of  the  May-felled 
timber  Were  put  up,  and  they  are  yet  sound  ;  whereas 
those  made  of  the  trees  felled  in  February,  were  rot- 
ting in  about  twelve  years.  He  then  pronounced  con- 
fidently, that  the  best  lime  fur  felling  timber  trees,  for 
iurability,  -was  when  their  sap  was  vigorou>tly  founng. 
He  said,  also,  that  white  oak  and  hickory  trees  felled 
at  that  season,  would  not  be  attacked  by  the  worms, 
producing  what  is  called  "  powder  post".  And  add- 
ed that  hoop  poles  of  oak  and  hickory  ought,  for  this 
reason    to  be  cut  at  the  same  season. 

In  the  same  year,  accident  threw  in  my  wav 
the  late  Oliver  Evans'  book  on  the  construction 
of  mills  ;  to  which  was  sulyoined  a  treatise  of  a  Mr 
Ellicott,  a  millwright,  on  the  s.ime  subject.  Turn 
ing  over  some  of  the   leaves  of  this  treatise,  I  lighted 


sap  in  plants,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  adequate  to  "" '''^  passage  in  which  the  author  directed  /wcior^ 
that  eft'ect,  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  any  other  '""'"^'■'  '"tended  for  the  cogs  of  wheels,  to  be  cut 
cause  ;  still  less  to  resort  to  one  merely  conjectural.''"''^"  ''"^  '"P  """^  running,  that  they  might  not  become 
So  means  yet  tried  have  discovered  any  heat  in  the  P"'^''^''  post.— In  the  following  winter  (Iti'Jl)  being  in 
ra\s  of  light  from  the  moon.  ;  Boston,  and  conversing  with  a  friend  from  the  country 

'if  anv' effects  on  vegetation  were  ascribable  to  the  °"  s"l'je<:ls  of  husbandry,  I  repeated  .Mr.  Cooper's 
moon's  attraction,  yet  in  an  entire  revolution  of  its  dif-  observations,  as  above  stated.  Tins  friend  then  men- 
ferent  distances  are  not  so  considerable,  as  to  produce  "^'""^d  a  farmer,  the  wellpole  (or  sweep)  of  whose 
very  dfierent  effects.  Besides  combining  its  differ- :'^vell,  happened  to  break  at  a  very  busy  time  :  that  to 
ent  periods,  it  is  as  near  'he  earth  in  its  decrease,  as  ^^^PP'y  »ts  place,  he  cut  down  the  first  small  tree  that 
}n  its  increase  ;  and  its  power  of  attraction  must  be  *=/""'-'  ^°  ''and  ;  and  this  was  a  white  birch.  The  sap 
the  same  in  both  cases.  The  sowing  of  seeds,  there-: '"'■"'""""'"a  freely,  he  stripped  off  the  bark,  and  put 
fore,  and  their  vegetation,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  "P  '"*  P"'e  ;  and  it  lasted  seventeen  years.  Had  he 
proceeding  from  tlu-mcannot,(as  the  commodore  seems  jP"' '' "P  *vith  the  biiik  on,  it  would  probably  have 
to  suppose)  be  influenced  by  the  phases  or  appearances  """"ed  in  a  year;  tht  closeness  of  the  Urch  burl,- pre- 
of  the  moon.— The  notion  of  the  moon's  "  influence  on  f^'/'''^-  ihe  escape  of  the  sap.  A  close  coat  of  paint, 
all  animal  creation  "  if  not  a  novelty,  I  believe  to  be 
altogether  visionar\'.  Anciently,  indeed,  mad  people 
were  supposed  to  be  aft'ected  or  influenced  by  the 
mcon  ;  and  thence  were  called  lunatics  :  but  that 
opinion  seems  now  to  be  exploded.  I  am  indeed 
satisfied  (contrary  to  the  general  belief)  that  changes 
in  the  -iwatber  have  no  dependance  on  the  moon  ;  but 
happen  inditterently  at  all  periods  of  its  increase  and 
decrease.  It  has  not  heat  to  raise  watery  vapours 
from  the  earth,  or  to  suspend  them  in  the  air  ;  and 
under  the  sane  aspect  of  the  moon,  the  weather  is 
fair  at  one  place  and  foul  in  another. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  "dryness  is    favourable  anu 


laid  on  unseasoned  wood,  operates  like  the  close  birch 
bark,  by  confining  tlie  sap  and  hastening  its  decay. 

More  than  fifiy  years  ago,  seeing  a  quantity  of  logs, 
with  the  bark  on,  piled  up  by  a  chair  maker's  shop,  1 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  split  them,  that  they  mght 
the  sooner  get  seasoned.  Me  answered,  that  so  long 
as  the  bark  remained  on  the  logs,  the  sap  remained  in 
them,  and  they  were  more  easy  to  be  dressed  and  turn- 
ed. (Ej"  Unless  timber  trees  be  cut  when  the  sap  is 
running,  the  bark  cannot  be  stripped  ofT  ;  though  with 
considerable  labour  it  may  be  remeved  by  the  axe  and 
drawing  knife  ;  but  less  perfectly. 

The  late  Mr.  Bordley  (who  was  vice-president  of 
moisture  unfavourable  to  the  UurabiUty  of  limber  ;"  the  Phdadelphia  Society  of  Agriculture,  from  its  for- 


mation  in  1785,  until  his  (li.ath)  onto  told  me,  tUat 
when  riding  in  the  vicinity  of  Phil.i  lelpliia,  lie  met 
a  master  ship. builder,  who  had  been  viewing  som-; 
trees  for  ship  timber.  Mr.  Bordley  mentioned  lohi'ii 
the  greater  value  of  ships  built  with  the  timber  of 
trees  allowed  to  remain  standing  a  length  of  time  after 
their  hark  had  been  stripped  off.  The  ship  wr.ght 
said  he  was  fully  sensible  of  it  ;  the  -bips  would  la>;t 
so  much  longer.  Why  then,  asked  Mr.  Bordley,  d'j 
yiiu  not  adopt  that  practice  ?  Because,  said  the  ship- 
wright, such  timb'.r  becomes  very  hard,  and  costs 
much  more  labour  to  work  it.  — 1  have  heard  tu-V!  set- 
•^lers  dispute, which  was  the  best  way  of  clearing  wood- 
lands ;  wheth(  r  by  girdring(chopping  the  bark  all  round 
the  trees,  to  stop  the  circuhitioii  of  the  sap,  wlien  they 
gradually  die)  and  letting  the  trees  stand  ;  and  at 
once  seeding  the  land  for  a  crop  :  or  by  cutting  all 
down  at  first,  and  burning.  The  advocates  of  the  lat- 
ter mode,  said,  that  by  girdling,  and  letting  the  trees 
stand,  they  became  dry,  and  so  bird  as  greatly  to 
increase  the  labour  of  afterwards  cutting  them  down. 
Dr.  Plott  [who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  centiirv] 
says,  it  is  found  by  long  experience,  that  the  trunks 
or  bodies  of  trees,  when  barked  in  the  spring,  and  left 
standing  naked  all  the  summer,  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
wind,  are  so  dried  and  hardened,  that  the  sappy  part 
in  a  manner  becomes  as  firm  and  durable  as  the  h  x.vt 
If.  This  is  confirmed  by  .VI.  Bufinn,  who  in  173S, 
presented  to  the  Woyal  .Acaden^y  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
a  memoir,  entitled  "  .\n  easy  method  of  increasing  the 
solidity,  strength  and  duration  of  timber  ;"  for  wlucfi 
purpose,  he  observes,  "  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  strip  the  tree  entirely  of  its  bark,  during  tlie 
season  of  the  rising  of  the  sap,  and  to  leave  it  to  dry 
before  it  be  cut  down."* 

But  why  should  timber  trees  felled  in  May,  (or 
when  the  sap  is  freely  running)  as  in  the  case  slated 
by  Joseph  Cooper  ;  or  barked  and  left  standing  until 
dry,  according  to  Buflbn  ;  be  more  durable  than  tim- 
ber felled,  according  to  the  prevailing  and  popular 
notion,  in  the  Old  of  the  Moon  in  February  ?  For  an 
answer  1  ofter  the  following  conjecture.— The  thinner 
and  more  fluid  any  body  is,  the  sooner  and  more  pep. 
fectly,  1  presume,  it  will  evaporate.  The  sup  of  trees 
is  doubtless  more  inspissated,  or  of  thicker  consist- 
ence in  winter  than  in  the  spring  when  it  is  apparent- 
ly thin  and  watery.  In  Ihe  latter  state  it  wUI  find 
its  way,  and  escape,  through  tlie  pores  of  the  wood, 
with  vastly  greater  ease  and  expedition  than  when,  as 
in  winter,  it  is  much  more  inspissated.  .Molasses 
condensed  by  the  winter's  cold  runs  very  slowly  through 
tubes  of  a  large  size.  In  summer,  the  same  molasses 
swelling  to  a  larger  volume,  and  becoming  v«ry  thin. 
Will  pass  through  very  small  tubes,  and,  I  believe  thro' 
the  pores  of  some  sorts  of  wood.  The  same  substanee 
(molasses)  exposed,  in  a  small  quantity,  to  the  hot 
sun  of  sumiTier,  would  soon  discharge  its  more  fluid 
parts,  and  at  length  leave  as  I  suppose,  a  solid  sub- 
stance behind  :  but  if  much  diluted  with  water,  would 
n.it  the  whole  substance  be  nearly  if  not  quite  carried 
off  by  evaporation  } — The  same  reasoning  may  apply 
to  trees  left  standing,  after  being  divested  of  their 
bark  in  the  spring- 
It  appears  by  some  English  books,  that  their  usual 
time  of  felling  oaks  is  in  the  month  of  \pril,  when 
the  sap  is  running,  and  they  can  strip  off  the  bark  for 
tanning.  But  the  commodore  stales,  "  that  in  all 
their  contracts  for  timber  for  nuval  purposes,  the  infiii- 
ence  of  the  moon  on  the  sap  is  more  guarded  against 
than  any  other  ;"  and  he  adds,  what  seems  very  extra. 
ordinary,  that  "  more   attention   is  paid  to  the  time  or 

*  See  the  British  Encvclopa'dia,  article  Tree  ;   also 
Rees's  Cjclopaidia,  ai'licle  Timber. 
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ili»  m^»;i  when  timber  should  be  cut,  than  to  the  sw.lmentioneil.the  authors  of  the  British  Enc)clop3EcIia,  say 
son  of  the  vear  :"  for  (as  before  remarked)  seeing  the  that  "  By  many  esperiments,  particularly  described 
moon  is  at"  the  same  distances  from  the  earth  duriiiK  '"  'hat  essay,  it  appears,  that  the  tree  should  not  be 
its  decrea«'>  as  its  increase,  its  power  of  attraction  telled  till  the  third  year  after  it  has  been  stripped  or 
iniKht  be  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  and  cnnsequentlv,  'I'e  bark  ;  that  it  is  then  perfectly  dry,  and  the  sap 
all  the  ilifferent  effects  which  tradition  has  ascribed  to  [sap  wood]  become  almost  as  stronfc  as  the  rest  ot  the 
the  -.«mi,:s  and  W\e.-a,(:xing  moon  must  lie  visionary.  timber,  and  stronger  than  the  heart  of  any  other  oak 
The  miittiriti,  of  limber  is  quite  another  thing:  ;  and  tree  which   has  not  been  so  stripped  ;  and   the  whol 


probably  of  more  importance  than  the  time  of  felling 
it.  There  is  a  point  of  ripeness  when  trees  acquire 
their  {greatest  solidity,  strength  and  durable  quality, 
for  timber.  The  late  Dr.  .lames  Anderson,  f  says— 
"  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  best  fir  timber  which 
comes  from  itiga,  and  other  places  on  the  Baltic,  is  the 
produce  of  the  same  tree  that  is  commonly  cultivated 
here  [in  Scotland]  underthe  name  of  the  Scotclijir  ;  but 
havinjT  grown  more  sh-whj  in  those  countries  than  the 
planted  tree*  do  here,  and  having  been  allowed  to 
attain  A  much  grkater  are,  that  wood  is  beyond 
comparison  closer,  and/f<wr  times  at  least  more  durah'e 
in  ahv  kind  of  work,  than  the  i,oung  riiw  deals  [boards 
and  planks  1  wiiicli  ape  made  of  wood  the  usual  growth 
of  ilus  country," 

IJr.  Anderson,  in  early  life  a  practical  farmer,  a  man 
of  letters,  and  an  ingenious  and  philosophical  observer 
of  nature,  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  entirely  mis- 
taki  n  in  his  ideas  of  the  cause  of  the  hardness  and 
sir.  ngth  of  wood,  and  in  ascribing  to  the  same  cause 
in  part,  its  durability.  — Mentioning  the  rings  in  trees 
winch  mark  their  growth,  he  says  "  as  one  of  these 
rings  is  added  to  the  circumf  rence  of  the  tree  each 
Year  of  its  growth,  and  forms  the  whole  increment  ol 


the  sawj'er  for  what  use  they  were  intcnneii.  i-c  an- 
swered, for  the  sluice-ways,  or  other  water  works,  of 
tide  mills  ;  because  not  liable,  like  oak,  to  be  eaten  by 
the  worms.  Passing  a  few  days  ago  by  some  tide 
mills  on  the  same  streams,  I  mentioned  the  fact  jus* 
stated  to  one  of  the  proprietors.  They  continue  to 
use  hickory  for  the  same  purpose,  because,  said  he, 
"  the  worms  don't  touch  it."  — Any  person  inclined  to 
make  trials  of  this  wood  for  such  purposes,  may  pre- 
viously ascertain  the  fact,  by  sinking  two  pieces,  one 
of  oak  and  the  other  of  hickory,  in  waters  where 
worms  are  known  to  abound  ;  and  after  a  few  months 
taking  them  up  again, 
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of  the  timber  stronger,  heavier,  +    and   harder  ;   from 

which  he  thinks    it  fair    to   conclude,    that   it  is  also 

more   durable  "     And  they    add,    that     "  The    navy 

board,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  commmission- 

ers  of  the  land  revenue,  in  May,  1789,  informed  them 

tiiat  ihey  had   then  standing  some  trees   stripped 

their  bark   two   years    before,    in  order  to  try  the  ex- [Salem,  September  10,  1821. 

periment  of  building  one  half  of  a  sloop  of  war  witli 

that  timber,  and  the  otlier  half  with  timber  felled  and 

stripped  in  the  common  way."  —  "  We   are  sorry   that 

we  are  not  able  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  result  of 

the  experiment." 

Commodore  Porter  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy- Board,  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make, 
and  carry  into  complete  iffect  the  sa.ne  experiment.  So 
m  ly  farmers  possessed  of  timber  trees.  To  render  the 
experiments  more  fair  and  conclusive,  irtes  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  the  same  size,  and  growing  in  (he  same 
soil,  should  be  selected.  Growing  m  the  vicinity  of 
each  other,  the  equality  of  size  will  be  an  indication 
of  an  erjuality  of  age,  -  a  point,  probably,  of  material 
importance 

These  experiments  I  hope  will  be  made  extensively 
by  farmers,  in  preparing  their  timber  for  fencing,  and 


"the  tree  for  that  year,  it  follows,  that  the  less  that  in-  for  carts  and  other   implements  much   exposed  (often 


er..ni'  nt  is,  or  in  other  words,  the  sloiverxht  trees  grow, 
the  less  will  be  tl  e  breadth  [thickness]  ot  these  rings, 
and  of  course,  the  closer  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and 
thr  harder  also  it  will  be  "  Just  the  reverse  of  this 
is  the  fact.  Rveiy  farmer  ami  carpenter,  in  the  Unit- 
ed Statts,  knows  that  the  thuker  the  annual  ring,  or. 
in  tile  common  language,  the  larger  the  grain,  the 
liai'der  and  stronger  is  the  wood  Hence  the  butt- 
cuis  of  white  oak  are  preferred  for  the  spokes  of 
wheels,  and  of  hickory  for  axe-helves.  Every  wood- 
chopper  also  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  fell  and 
cut  up  the  trees  growing  with  small  grains  in  a  close 
forest,  than  trees  of  the  same  kinds  which  have  grown 
singly  and  faster  in  open  grounds  And  every  man  who 
lias  used  husliandry  tools,  a  fork  or  rake  for  instance, 
whose  handles  are  of  ash,  knows  how  much  harder, 
stronger,  and  heavier  because  more  solid,  they  are 
wlien  made  of  timber  with  large  grains,  which  had 
grown  fast  in  good  soils,  or  at  such  distances  from 
tree  to  tree  as  not  to  rob  one  another  of  their  food, — 
than  when  of  small  grained,  slow  growing  timber. 
Kut  the  timber  of  trees,  pasture  oaks  for  instance, 
standing  singly  and  at  distances  from  others,  and 
which  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  consequently  with 
large  annual  rings,  or  grains,  though  twice  as  tough 
and  strong,  is  found,  I  have  long  understood,  less 
durable  than  the  timber  ofoaks  of  slower  growth.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  oaks  in  forests  do  not  attain 
t)ie  sizes  fitting  them  for  ship-titnber,  until  they  have 
yTeaclied  the  age  of  matnrily  or  ripeness.  In  this  state 
they  may  probably  continue  stationary  for  some  years  : 
but  if  left  standing  many  years  after  they  are  of  full 
age,  the  toughness  and  strength  of  the  wood  are  great. 
ly  impaired.  Mux  pasture,  or  other  fuft  growing Oi^ks, 
attaining,  in  much  fewer  years,  sizes  suitable  for  ship, 
building  and  other  uses,  are  sometimes  cut  down  be- 
fore they  conw  of  age,  before  they  are  mature,  or  per. 
fected  bij  time  :  and  hence  the  earlier  decay  of  such 
timber.  The  tact  stated  by  l)r  Anderson,  in  compar- 
ing the  ''  rtnii"  Scotch  and  the  tnature  Baltic  firs, 
exemplifies  this  doctrine.  And  in  correspondence 
\cith  it,  I  will  mention  a  maxim  which  probably  had 
beer,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
v/iis  repeated  to  me  by  my  father  when  I  was  a  bov, 
tipwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  which  I  perfectly  remern- 
faer,  and  have  repeated  to  others  :  "  My  father  used 
to  say  (so  the  maxim  was  introduced  to  me)  young 
*ood  for_^ir,  o'd  wood  for  limber." 
In    reference    to   the  memoir    of  .M.  GufTon,  before 
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unnecessarily)  to  all  changes  of  the  weather.  For 
however  plausible  theories  may  appear,  cn/'e/"«^  e.rperi 
ments  alone  can  determine  their  correctness.-- Experi- 
ments by  farmers  may  very  easily  be  made,  in  their 
fences  ;  by  having  some  panels  (or  lengths  of  rails) 
jl  timber  prepared  jn  one  way  Athena  like  number  of 
timber  prepared  in  the  other.  At  the  same  time 
too,  they  can  try  an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether, 
in  post  and  rail  fence,  the  rails,  with  their  heart  edges 
downwards,  will  last  longer  (as  the  commodore  sup. 
poses)  than  with  those  edges  upwards,  in  the  mode 
universally  practised.  He  suggests  that  the  concen- 
tric rings  (the  annual  growths)  in  trees  split  into  rails, 
and  these  placed  in  fences  with  their  edges  upwards, 
form  so  many  cups  or  hollows,  into  which  the  ram 
anil  dews  falling  on  the  rails  enter  ;  and  having  no 
other  way  to  escape,  soak  through  the  rings  to  the 
sap-wood  and  bark  on  the  under  side,  and  thereby 
hasten  the  rotting  of  the  heart  wood  ab.-)ve. — I  much 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  theory  Rails  placed 
with  their  heart  edges  upwards,  have  very  steep  roofs, 
by  v/hich  water  speedily  runs  off.  Their  heart-wood 
soon  seasons,  and  its  surfaces  become  close,  without 
visible  cracks.  But  place  the  broad,  bark  side  up 
wards,  the  falling  water  will  rest  longer  upon  it 
and  enter  the  sap-wood,  often  an  inch  or  more  in  thick 
ness,  and  as  soon  as  this  shall  become  rotten,  it  will 
lie  a  spunge  to  receive  and  bold  water,  to  soak  into 
and  gradually  rot  the  heart  wood  below.  Such  is  my 
view  of  this  subject  :  but  let  experiments  be  made — 
Korth  purposes  ofjthe  navy,  oruther  ihip-huildin  ,ex 
periments  may  also  be  easily  made;  though  not  so  satis- 
factorily as  by  constructing  a  vessel  with  the  two  sorts 
of  timber  as  designed  by  the  English  Navy  Hoard.  An 
equal  number  of  pieces  of  timber  felled  in  the  two 
diHcrent  ways,  may  be  dressed  to  the  same  sizes,  and 
equally  exposed  to  the  weather  in  all  its  changes  : 
and  to  expedite  the're-sult,  they  may  be  often  immers- 
ed in  Water,  so  as  to  be  almost  daily  wet  and  dry 

Hickory  (in  New  England  generally  called  Walnut) 
grows  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  It  is  a  tough 
and  hard  wood;  but  when  exposed  to  the  weather 
soon  decays  ;  yet  may,  it  seems,  be  advantageously 
used  in  salt  waters  infested  with  worms.  Eighteen  or 
;wenty  years  ago,  passing  by  a  saw  mill,  placed  on 
tide  water,  I  observed  some  hickory  planks.     I  asked 

*  If /lem/ier  when  of  the  same  bulk  with  common 
timber,  ts  fibres  must/;e  closer  together,  be  therefore 
less  perviam  to  moisture,  and  consequently  more  darn- 


[From  the  Saratoga  Sentinel.] 

On  the  necessity  of  ElJiJCATlON,  and  advantages  of- 
subsequent  study,  to  Farmers,  delivered  before  the 
Agricultural  Society,  of  the  county  of  Saratoga,  at 
the  annual  I'attle  Show  and    Fair,    on  the   l2tU  Oc- 
tober, 1820,  by  EsEK  CowEtf,  esq. 
-Mr.   President,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society, 
I  make  no  doubt  of  obtaining  implicit  belief,  when 
I  assert  the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  I  yielded 
to  the  friendly  partiality  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
at  whose  request  I  am  about  to  address  you.  Most; 
of  my  practical  knowledge  in  .Vgriculture  is  confined 
within  the  essays  of  very  early  life,  while  1  pursued 
the  cultivation  of  a  farm  under  the  direction  of  ano- 
ther. Whatever  attention  I  may  have  since  bestowed 
upon  improved  theories,  or  in  directing  the  operations 
of  others,  I  pretend  to  nothing  beyond  a  mere  novi- 
ciate in  this  noble  science.  The  singleness  of  atten- 
tion, I  have  Jiought  it  my  duty  to  bestow  on  my  im- 
mediate profession,  must  be  an  apology  for  the  lack 
ot  more  advanced  impr  'vement  in  that  of  the  farmer  ; 
and  will  excuse  my  neglect  to  urge  those  topics,  to 
which  custom  would  seem  to  point  our  attention  on 
occasions  like  the  present. 

But  however  d  ficient  I  may  be  in  what  consti- 
tutes the  practical  or  theoretical  agriculturist,  I 
have  not  been  without  my  share  of  observation,  on 
the  influence  he  carries  into  moral  and  political  life. 
It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure,  I  propose  dwelling  for 
a  moment  on  his  character,  in  this  point  of  view,  and 
submitting  a  i\;vj  considerations,  which  I  conceive 
friendly  to  its  permanence  and  improvement. 

I  forbear  repeating  the  unmeaning  language  of 
common  parlance,  that  the  mere  act  of  cultivating 
ti  e  soil  is  a  virtue  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  of  that 
commanding  rank  which  throws  every  other  virtue  in- 
to the  shade.  I  agree  that  this  is  the  rugged  foun- 
dation, by  which  the  social  fabrick  is  ultimately  sus- 
tained ;  that  combined  with  the  useful  arts  to  which 
it  gives  tone  and  employment,  it  furnishes  the 
means  of  human  sustenance  But  still, so  far  from  being 
a  virtue  in  itself,  it  is  the  ofl'spring  of  a  necessity  that 
will  forever  impel  the  great  body  of  society  to  those 
pursuits  which  furnish  the  most  simple  and  ready  me- 
dium of  subsistence  :  That  necessity,  winch  taught 
commerce  to  Carthage  ;  and  war  to  the  little  repub- 
licks  of  Athens  and  Rome.  In  its  simple  state  then 
it  is  to  be  cherished  and  improved  merely  as  an  in- 
strument of  livelihood,  furnishing  the  food  which 
sustains,  and  the  raiment  which  covers  us.  But  when 
we  depart  from  this  point  to  consider  its  moral  influ- 
ence upon  our  happiness,  its  tendency  to  form  the 
Virtuous  citizen,  the  republican  and  patriot,  we  rise 
Irom  approbation  to  enthusiasm  ;  and  invoke  for  its 
encoiiiagement  and  protection  the  energies  of  the 
national  arm.  We  are  no  longer  content  to  see  it 
progressing  by  the  dim  light  of  that  necessity  in 
which  it  originated,  degraded  in  rank,  and  languish- 
ing under  the  torpid  hand  of  the  Polish  slave  or  the 
Kussian  Peasant;  but  we  call  to  its  aid  the  lamp  of 
science ;  we  open  to  its  professor  the  region  of  the 
mind,  and  haii  his  advances  in  the  walks  of  intellec- 
tual greatness. 

It  should  not  then  be  our  object  to  form  the  mere 
farmer,    however   exquisite  his  skill  in  swelling  his 
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crops,  or  multiplying  liis  flocks  and  herds,  h  is  his 
simultaneous  dmy  to  superadd  to  the  cultivation  ot 
liis  farm,  that  ot°  his  mind  ;  and  to  extend  the  samt 
care  to  the  niiiul  of  his  family.  For  this  purpose  it 
should  be  his  object,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquire  him- 
self  .tnd  impart  to  his  ofispring  at  least  a  common 
education  This  is  a  good  foundation  for  mental  ini 
provement,  but  nothing  more.  It  should  be  regard 
cd  in  every  man's  hands,  merely  as  the  instrument 
of  rearing  and  establishing  that  inteHeclual  super 
structure,  which  is  to  give  him  chav.icter,  conse- 
quence, capacity  and  happiness  in  the  various  stations 
he  may  be  called  to  sustain  in  society. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake,  than  in  imagining 
that  because  a  scholar  has  mastered  his  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  grammar  and  arithmetick,  he  is 
then  entitled  to  dismiss  his  books,  take  up  his  farm- 
ing tools,  and  bond  a  single  eye  to  his  agricultural 
avocations.  Such  a  course  is  inexcusable.  What 
would  you  say  of  the  son,  for  whom  your  diligence 
and  affection  had  obtained  a  degree  at  the  university 
who  should  dismiss  all  mental  discipline  on  receiving 
his  diploma,  and  in  the  bustle  of  business  or  pleasure, 
so  far  from  improving  upon  the  stores  of  ancient 
learning  which  you  liad  unlocked  to  his  view,  should 
even  forget  the  characters  in  his  Greek  Alphabet  ? — 
Would  he  not  be  more  richly  entitled  to  the  epithet 
of  idler  and  truant,  than  the  farmer  who  sufi'ers  his 
crops  to  be  overrun  with  weeds,  or  destroyed  for  lack 
of  fences  ?  Vet  his  diploma  is  but  the  Ihreshhold  of 
improvement.  His  collegiate  attainments  are  but  the 
rudiments  of  the  scholar,  the  means  of  formiug    him 


iiany  parts  of  the  country,  as  a  useful  cniploynunl 
for  a   portion  of  that  time.     The  most  rigid  clergy. 

nan  of  the  most  rigid  sect,  will  not  pronounce  it  un. 
lawful  during  that  time,  for  him  to  unbend  from  his 
immediate  theological  exercises,  by  the  pursuit  ol 
such  general  studies,  as  must  strengthiMi  his  mind, 
•nd  prepare  him  for  the  more  useful  and  acceptable 
discharge  of  the  Christian  duties.  lie  has  the  mtans 
of  purchasing  a  small  collection  of  Ixioks  for  purpo- 
ses  of  the  most  immediate  utility,  to  serve  as  a  man- 
ual for  himself  and  family  and  to  fill  up  those  liltU 
interstices  of  leisure  continually  occurring,  which 
the  poet  calls  "  Catcliing  the  transient  hour,  and  im 
proving  each  moment  as  it  flies.  "  While  his  mort 
enlarged  researches  are  cheaply  and  liberally  suppliec; 
by  the  well  selected  public  library  of  the  neighbour 
hood- 

With  what  wonderful  improvement   this   species  ol 

literary  industry  is  attended;  there  are  probably  nia- 
ny  among  us  that  can  bear  testimony.  Uul  it  has  sdnie 
few  striking  illustrations  such  as  have  been  furnished 
me  iu  the  character  of  two  much  respected  friends, 
one  of  whom  is  now  no  more. 

The  first  was  a  farmer  in  tolerable  circumstances, 
whose  diligent  personal  labour  was  necessary  in  pro- 
viding for  tlie  support  of  a  growing  family.  He  cultiva- 
ted his  farm  during  the  proper  season  ;  and  in  winter 
employed  himself  at  a  neighbouring  lime  kiln,  so 
that  every  part  of  the  year  witnessed  his  productive 
industry.  —  By  his  education  he  might  have  been  qiiali. 
fied  to  teach  a  common  school,  and  I  dont  know  that 
he  ever  aspired  to  travel    beyond    the  sphere  of  Kng 


to  usefulness  and  eminence  A  wide  and  unbounded  lish  literature. — Visit  him  in  his  field,  at  his  barn,  his 
field  of  knowledge  lies  before  him,  inviting  his  cul-  lime  kiln,  where  he  was  uniformily  employed  at  the 
lure,  of  which  he  as  yet  possesses  no  more  than  the  proper  hours,  and  you  would  rarely  find  him  alone. 
utensils  for  improvement.  It  is  a  reality  which  can-  His  Milton,  his  Johnson,  his  Hume,  his  Shakespeare, 
not  be  too  highly  ,-ippreciated,  that  a  common  educa-  or  some   other  equally  well    chosen    British  Classick, 


tion  falls  but  little  short  of  a  liberal  one  in  thes 
portant  particulars,  and  that,   consequently,  a  neglect 
to  improve  it  leads  to  nearly  the  same  sacrifices.     All 


was  uniformly  in  his  company,  which  he  had  peruse 

and  re-perused,  till  his  acquaintance  with  these  great 

men  had  become  critically  com])lele.     From  an  Indus 


experience  proves  that  literary  excellence  is,  in  an  em-  trious  course  of  reading  and  observation,  under  all  his 


inent  degree,  attainable  by  the  mere  English  scholar 
History,  Geography,  moral  and  indeed  most  branches 
of  natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  .Mathematics,  .Metapliy 
sics,  Bellas  Letters,  t^c.  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
our  constitution  and  laws,  sufficient  to  form  the  le- 
gislator and  statesman,  are  wiihin  the  reach  of  every 
man  of  common  education.  I  say  within  his  reach, 
if  he  will  devote  to  their  altainmenl  thaf-porlion  of 
time  which  almost  every  one  has  at  command.  It  is 
a  great  error  for  the  farmer  to  gaze  on  these  matters 
awful  distance,    as     if   tliey  belonged  in  strict 


disadvantages,  his  mind  had  arisen  to  that  of  the 
scholar,  and  I  venture  to  aver,  thrre  are  few, 
very  few  men  of  finished  classical  education  who 
can  reach  hs  style  "f  composition,  either  in  poet, 
ry  or  prose,  or  his  enlarged  views,  whether  philoso- 
phical, moral  or  political.  He  continues  I  luiderstand 
to  prosper  in  the  improvement  of  his  property,  not- 
withstanding tlie  adverse  circumstance  of  his  title's 
lading  to  the  little  farm  upon  which  he  at  first  loca- 
ted himself. 

shall  not  insist  on  my  second  instance  as  an  exam 


monopoly  to  the  professed  scholar,  the  bar,  or  other  pie  for  imitation,  in  all  his  points  of  character.  I  do 
Walks  called  learned  by  way  of  distinction.  1  pre-  believe  he  failed  in  some  of  those  maxims  of  human 
sume  those  farmers,  who  are  really  wealthy,  will  not ! prudence  ,  which  inculcate  a  diligent  provision  fur 
pretend  to  any    such  excuse, but  will   submit    peacea    our    household,    but  1  deny  that   it  was  owing  to  his 


bly  to  the  charge  of  a  too  close  application  to  their 
pecuniary  affairs.  But  the  farmer  in  middling  cir- 
cumstances, will  tell  us  that  he  wants  both  leisure 
and  means  to  improve  his  mind  by  much  reading  and 
study;  that  his  attention  is  necessarily  confined  to 
his  business  ;  that  he  lacks  money  to  purchase  him  a 
library  ;  that  he  has  passed  the  time  of  life  when  he 
expects  filling  any  station  where  his  learning  will 
come  much  in  play  ;  and  as  to  his  children,  they  must 
pursue  their  own  inclinations  :  if  they  are  not  naiu 
rally  students  he  cannot  make  them  so  ;  that  the 
necessary  attention  to  study,  though  it  improves  the 
man,  takes  from  their  labour,  and  impairs  his  es- 
tate.—I  deny  all  these  excuses.  They  are  contrary 
to  the  fact.' 

I  agree  tliat  absolute  poverty  has  a  bare  excuse — 
Nothing  more.  But  I  take  the  farmer  in  the  middle 
vulks  of  American  Kepublican  life,  who  with  his 
farethrtn  constitute  the  great  body  of  our  population.  I 
will  take  him  with  a  family,  noma'ter  how  numerous, 
if  bred  as  th.ey  should  be  lo  habits  of  strict  economy 
and  industry — He  has  leisure  to  pass  without  err.ploy 
snent  in  business,  many  of  his  long  winter  evenings, 
and  much  of  the  day  time  during  the  same  period . 
The  laws  of  his  country  command  1  im  positively  to 
quit  his  labour  one  seventh  part  of  the  year,  and  de- 
vote it  to  the  improvement  ol  bis  mind  and  triorals  ; 
ta  which  Sunday  schools  have  been  already  added  in 


literary  turn. 

He  commenced  life  without  property  and  an  in- 
creasing family  depending  on  his  hands  for  support 
with  a  middling  English  education,  but  literally  too 
poor  to  purchase  tlie  candles  for  his  study.  Under 
this  formidable  pressure  ot  pecuniary  embarrassment 
and  distress,  he  acquired  a  handsome  standing  in  the 
literary  world,  from  borrowed  books;  perused  by  torch 
light,  in  a  little  hut,  more  miserable  than  that  of  Socra- 
tes, as  it  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  comedy  of 
'I'lie  Clouils.  His  general  reading  was  extensive  and 
well  chosen.  His  taste  was  correct,  and  his  style  of 
writing  respectable.  He  acquired  a  tolerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin  and  French  ;  his  knowledge  of 
Mineralogy  and  Botany  was  by  no  means  contempti- 
ble ;  and  the  History,  Geography  and  Geology  of  his 
country  have  been  impi'oved  by  his  eflfbrls.  His  pe- 
cuniary circumstances  were  in  a  degree  bettered  hy 
success  in  turning  his  literary  acquisition  to  account ; 
but  owing  to  a  native  heedlessness  as  to  the  means  of 
sulsistc*<ce,  he  moved  through  life  as  if  under  "  the 
iiifiuence  of  a  malignant  star,  waging  an  eternal  war 
with  poverty." 

If  the  farmer  is  advanced  in  life,  he  most  probably 
has  children  who  will  mould  their  future  lives  by  his 
example  ;  and  he  already  fills  a  station  which  gives 
ample  play  for  .ill  the  knowledge  he  can  place  in 
store.    He  is  the  member  of  a  great  and  rising  Ue- 


[JUbliL,  whose  cunstituLion  jiui  n' n.  ral  policy  uivite 
his  scrutiny  ;— In  the  selection  of  whose  functionaries 
he  is  annually  called  to  assist  ;— upon  whose  conduct 
he  sits  in  judgment.  In  the  exercise  of  so  import- 
ant a  duty,  what  speed  can  he  make,  without  the  aid 
of  that  cool  monitor,  a  well  instructed  understand, 
ing  >  The  storms  of  faction  are  let  loose  lo  over- 
whelm him.  Envy,  passion,  interest  and  malice 
swell  their  mighty  rage,  ami  put  in  requisition  every 
engine  to  disfigure,  'o  inflame,  to  corrupt  and  to  per- 
secute. It  is  amidst  this  awful  conflict  that  reason 
is  to  hold  her  throne,  if  she  holds  it  at  all,  or  (which 
IS  the  most  easy  and  therefore  the  most  frequent 
course)  she  must  abdicate  her  seat,  and  become  the 
humble  tho'  indignant  disciple  of  some  pitiful,  despi- 
cable demagogue. 

To  form  the  character  of  the  mere  elector,  he 
should  study  his  national  and  state  constitution  with 
Its  ablest  commentators.  He  should  examine  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  their  rise,  tlie. r  progress,  their  decay, 
and  final  extinction.  He  should  understand  the  re- 
sources, the  geography,  and  the  religious  and  moral 
liabits  of  his  own  country.  He  should  investigate  the 
spirit  of  her  laws,  and  search  out  her  conunercial 
relations.  —  Until  he  does  so,  he  cannot  appieciate 
the  conduct  of  his  rulers.  DUScullies,  disasters, 
and  inevitable  misfortunes  are  confounded  with  faults 
and  crimes  ;  or  even  the  most  upright,  beneficial  and 
prosperous  efiorts  are  metamorphosed  into  state  villa- 
uy,  by  thoie  who  are  interested  to  hoodwink  the  mas- 
ter in  his  search  to  detetmine  the  merit  of  the  servant. 
His  ignorance  and  credulity  are  thus  ma<le  the  mere 
sport  of  the  artful  and  designing  knave,  who  he  grati. 
fies  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  an  able  fai'.hful  dele- 
gate. 

Again — By  a  judicious  course  of  reading  and  re. 
flection  he  disperses  the  darkness  and  terror  which 
will  ever  attend  superstition  and  ignorance.  He 
forms  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  duties,  flowing 
from  the  relation  to  his  family,  to  society  and  to  his 
God  !  —  Becomes  better  contented  with  the  world, 
smootlis  the  asperities  and  removes  the  peevishness 
and  puerilities  of  age.  He  of  all  others  is  best  qualifi- 
ed to  attain  and  enjoy  that  enviable  stale  of  human 
happiness  so  elegantly  described  by  the  I'ocl  oi'  the 
seasons  ; 

"   liural  Quiet,  friendship,  books, 

"   Ease,  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 

'*  Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven." 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  head  than  by  adopt- 
ing the  opinion  of  an  admired  writer  in  our  own  coun. 
try  on  the  happy  edicts  of  perusing  the  Spectator  of 
Addison  and  Steele. 

'•  A  style  so  sueet  and  simple  and  yet  so  orna- 
mented !  A  temper  so  benevolent,  so  clieerful,  so  ex- 
hillirating  !  A  body  of  knowledge  and  of  original 
thouglil  so  immense,  so  various,  so  strikingly  just, 
so  universslly  useful  !  What  person  of  any  age,  sex, 
temper,  calling  or  pursuit,  can  possibly  converse  with 
the  Spectator  witliout  being  conscious  of  iiiiraediale 
improvement. 

To  the  spleen  he  is  as  perpetual  and  never  failing 
an  antidote  as  he  is  to  ignorance  and  immorality, 
No^niatter  for  the  disposition  of  mind  in  which  you 
take  him  up  :  you  catch  as  you  go  along  the  hatjny 
tone  of  spirits,  which  prevails  throughout  ttie  work; 
you  smile  at  the  wit,  laugh  at  the  drollery,  feel  your 
mind  enlightened,  your  heart  opened,  softened  and 
refined  ;  when  you  ,lay  him  down,  you  are  sure  to  be 
in  a  better  humour  both  with  yourself  and  every 
body  else  I  have  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  a 
reader  of  the  Spectator,  who  did  not  readily  admit 
this  to  be  the  invariable  process  ;  and  in  such  a 
world  of  misfortunes,  of  cares  and  sorrows  and  guilt 
as  this  is,  what  a  prize  would  this  collection  be,  ii  it 
were  rightly  eslimaled. 

Were  I  the  sovereign  of  a  nation  which  spoke  the 
English  language,  and  wished  ray  subjects  cheerful, 
virtuous  and  enlightened,  I  would  furnish  i  very  poor 
person  in  my  dominions  (and  see  that  the  rich  fur- 
nished themselves/  wilh  a  copy  of  the  Spectator  :  uaA 
ordain  that  the  parents  or  children  should  read  four 
or  five  numbers  aloud  everi'  night   in   thcj  year.    For 
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one  of  the  pcc.uliai' perfections  of  the  work  is,  thai 
while  it  contains  su^h  a  mass  of  ancient  and  moilerr. 
learning,  so  much  of  profound  wisdom,  and  of  beau- 
tiful composition,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  number 
throu.^hi'Ul  the  eij;ht  volumes,  which  is  not  level  t. 
the  meanest  capacity.  Another  perfectirn  is,  that  the 
Spectator  will  nevi  r  become  tiresome  to  any  one 
whose  taste  and  whose  heart  remain  uncornipted." 
Gentlemen,  another  aifricultural  season  is  past.  1 
congratulate  you  on  the  sufiiciency,  though  not  on 
the  profusion  of  its  productions.  "  'I'lie  jjiver  of  eve- 
ry pood  and  p -rfcct  gift,"  has  never  been  unmindful 
tither  of  our  temporal  or  spiritual  happiness.  The 
liealth  of  your  bodies  has  undoubtedly  been  preserved 
and  improved  by  the  cheerful  exercises  of  the  field. 
The  vejfetable  wor  d  is  about  going-  to  sleep  for  the 
winter,  but  the  mind,  the  immur'al  soul  will  never 
sleep.  Schools  will  probably  be  opened  in  your  re- 
spective neigliboiiihoods,  to  cheapen  and  improve 
which,  the  kmd  hand  of  your  government  is  ai.'so  ex- 
tended, as  well  as  to  patronize  your  farming  efforts 
V(,ur  cliildren  are  to  form  the  future  men  of  this 
country.  Attend  ddigently  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds.  It  is  this  which  fits  them  for  their  station 
in  life,  wliatever  it  may  be.  IJemember  with  Doctor 
AV  atts,  "  that  they  are  to  be  measured  by  their  soul,' 
and  that  "  the  mind  is  the  standard  of  the  man." 


GBJiSSESttvd  GfUSS  LSA^DS.— First  Re- 
port thereon,  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  J}^ 
ricultnral  Society  of  Pendleton,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

August,  1818 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  liranch  of  husbandry, 
of  mucii  more  importance  to  the  farmer,  than 
that  on  which  it  has  become  our  duty  to  report, 
and  we  heiieve  nunc  is  so  much  neglected  in 
in  the  southern  states  ;  and  if  any  require  proof 
cif  this,  we  would  invite  their  attention  to  our 
farm  stock,  and  should  they  demand  other  evi- 
dence, we  would  remind  them  of  the  rise  which 
beef  and  pori<  has  taken  witiiin  a  few  years. 

Four  years  back,  the  highest  price  that  could 
he  obtained  for  pork  was  five  dollars,  and  the 
heef  that  the  country  aftorded  was  readily  ob- 
t:iined  at  tliree  cents,  and  thiee  and  a  halt  per 
pound.  From  that  time  these  articles  have 
been  [jradually  rising,  and  at  this  time,  you  pay 
six  and  a  half  cents  for  beef,  and  for  two  winters 
past  the  current  price  of  pork  has  been  from 
seven  to  eight  cents. 

This  wretched  state  of  things,  owes  its  exist 
ence  to  two  causes.  The  rapid  decline  of  grass- 
es in  the  forest,  and  inade(|uate  crops  arising 
from  exhausted  lanus  badly  cultivated,  fiow 
to  restore  fertility  to  our  soil,  and  even  to  make 
it  richer  than  ever  it  wa--  by  nature,  we  nave 
been  amply  instructed  by  the  able  report 
presented  by  the  committee  on  manures,  at  ou 
last  meeting  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  show, 
(if  we  can)  how  the  want  ol  glasses  (or  our 
Stock  may  be  supplied.  In  this  attempt  we 
will  simply  lay  beloie  you  such  facts  as  we  have 
been  enabled  to  collect  on  the  subject. 

Meadows,  wo  are  strongly  inclined  to  think, 
are  well  calculated  to  ameliorate  our  condition  ; 
and  almost  every  farmer  who  has  a  stream  three 
feet  wide,  ru  .ning  throiij,h  Ins  farm, ,!,  m  pohs,e»- 
sioi.  ol  more  or  less  meadow  land,  which,  while 
suflered  to  remain  in  a  state  of  na:uie,  answers 
no  other  purpose  than  to  entrap  our  poor  cattle 
in  the  spring  of  the  year . 

Experience  has  taught  all  who  have  tried  it, 
tlai  to  have  a  good  meadow,  it  'S  onlv  utLesaj. 
»)  to  grub  out  tlic  uiitJei  j^rowuj,  auu"  cui  uo»u 


md  remove  as  many  of  the  larger  trees  as  will 
e  necessary  to  admit  the  action  of  th»  sun.  In 
*ome  instances  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  small 
litch   round   the  edge  of  the  meadow,  so  as  ti 

ut  nlT" springs  ;  but  in  most  cases,  they  become 
iufficiently  dry  after  a  few  months  exposure  to 
die  .sun. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  a  gentleman  resid- 
ng  on  the  watersof  Twenty-three  Mile  Oeek, 
cleared  a  meadow  of  four  acres  at  the  head  ol 
I  small  branch,  a  great  part  of  which  was  so 
iiigh  as  to  produce  only  what  v/c  call  the  broom 
ir  sedge  grass  ;  and  on  the  low  and  wet  parts, 
grew  a  coarse  grass,  very  much  resembling  what 

e  call  the  fox  tail  ;  but  after  this  meadow  had 
been  mowed  two  or  three  vears,  these  grasses 
hecu'iie  much  finer,  and  yielded  better  and  more 
abundint  hay.  For  two  or  three  years,  the  pro- 
duct of  this  meadow  was  not  considerable,  as 
it  had  been  thickly  covered  with  young  maple, 
the  sprouts  of  which  were  very  troublesome  for 
that  time ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  entirely  sub- 
dued, so  as  to  give  the  grass  full  posession  of 
the  soil,  tlie  quantity  of  hay  was  so  much  in- 
creased as  to  become  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance, insomuch  that  the  annual  product  for  seve- 
ral years  past,  has  been  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  last  summer  seventeen 
large  wagon  loads  of  good  hay  was  taken  from 
it. 

About  ten  year.=  since,  a  gentleman  residing 
on  the  Eighteen  Mde  Creek,  cleared  about  one 
acre  of  meadow,  which  is  in  the  winter  and 
spring  occasionally  overflowed,  and  six  years 
ago  he  cleared  ab(mt  two  acres  more,  one  of 
which  he  sowed  with  timothy,  in  October,  put 
ting  one  quart  of  seed  on  the  acre.  This  mea- 
dow has  been  found  to  improve  annually.  The 
present  year  the  acre  of  timothy  produced  four 
large  wagon  loads  of  hay,  which  made  a  stack 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  for 
six  feet  up  this  siie  was  preserved,  from  thence 
it  was  gradually  drawn  in  and  terminated  at  a 
point  fifteen  leet  from  the  ground.  From  the 
dimensions  and  solidity  of  this  stack,  we  might 
safely  estimate  the  waggon  loads  to  average 
from  eight  to  ten  hundred  weight,  I'his  mea 
dow  was  viewed  by  one  of  the  committee  some 
days  before  it  was  mowed,  and  it  was  then  so 
dry,  that  through  the  greater  part  of  it  the 
'.ground  was  very  much  cracked.  Notwithstand- 
ing it  must,  from  tins  appearance,  have  suliered 
much  lor  the  want  of  moisture,  the  timotny  was 
generally  four  feet  high,  and  close  around  the 
roots  of  large  standing  sweet  gums  winch  had 
not  been  deadened,  it  was  as  tali  and  looked  a 
well  as  in  any  other  part. 

From  tlie  two  acres  of  natural  meadow,  was 
taken  eleven  wagon  loads  of  hay,  winch,  mad 
two  stacks,  not  much  smaller  than  the  one  jusi 
described,  and  eighteen  leet  high  ;  fnun  the 
•*tate  that  this  ineadoiv  was  in,  all  tue  Sjirmg  and 
summer,  we  must  illlei  that  if  it  ha  J  been  pro 
perly  WJitered  tiie  (juautity  of  hay  must  have 
been  gre.itly  aug  enteil  ;  and  in  support  ol  tin- 
inlereiice,  we  will  copy  an  article  from  an  Kng 
lish  author  on  .\griculture.  Speaking  ol  water 
ing   meadows,   he  says    :  "    I  his   is   a  pait  ol 

.usbandry  straigely  neglected  in  Kngland,  but 
of  undtiumed  iiiporiance.  I  experienced  u  i, 
n!>  ISuttiilk  farm,  and  yet  stronger  in  iiij'  pre- 
sent lldftlorUsiiire  one)  waere  any  persou  that 


nay  call  on  me  may  see  the  vast  diil'erenc.  be- 
tween a  meadow  in  the  parts  watered  and  un- 
.vatered.  I  had  this  year,  (1769)  as  much  hay 
from  oft' one  watered  acre,  as  all  the  four  unwa- 
tered  ones    in  the   same   field." 

The  meadow  on  the  Eighteen  Mile  Creek 
which  produced  the  fifteen  wagon  loads  of  hay 
from  three  acres,  is  such  land  as  our  water  cour- 
«es  abound  with  ;  it  is  a  stilf  soil,  with  very  fine 
tpxtiire,  one  degree  lighter  in  its  nature  than 
the  common  pipe  clay.  In  the  summer  when 
tiie  earth  is  neither  parched  with  drought  nor 
saturated  with  wat^r,  this  sod  his  been  profita- 
>ly  cultivated  in  Indian  corn  and  oats  ;  but  ia 
•ither  of  those  seasons  it  is  very  difficult  to 
lend  and  produces  liut  little.  The  foundation 
f  this  soil  is  a  very  still"  blue  clay.  The 
growth  is  maple,  ash,  svveet  gum,  white  oak| 
some  poplar  an  I  iriin  wood,  and  here  and  there 
m  the  higli  p.irts.  hickory  and  dogwood.  This 
and  properly  drained,  and  thrown  up  into  higti 
ridges  in  the  winter,  with  a  two  or  four  horse 
plough,  and  an  application  of  such  manures  as 
are  adiptetl  to  cold  stiB'  soils,  might  no  doubt 
be  profitably  cultivated  in  corn  and  other  grains  : 
but  it  appears  by  nature  to  have  been  designed 
for  meadows,  anil  should  never  be  appropriated 
to  other  use  but  where  there  is  a  surplus. 

Among  the  grasses  which  grow  spontaneous- 
ly in  these  meadows,  we  notice  a  large  coarse 
grass  very  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  red 
grass— this  is  generally  found  in  smaller  quan- 
tities than  tiie  other  kinds,  which  may  be  owing 
to  the  others  being  earlier  and  thereby  get- 
ting posession  of  the  soil.  This  grass  delights 
in  water  :  but  in  very  springy  situations,  that 
are  always  cold  and  soft  it  will  not  grow. 
Where  it  can  be  watered  at  pleasure  and  kept 
wet  by  any  other  means  than  the  constant 
oosing  ol  cold  springs,ityields  much  more  aouii- 
dantly  than  any  other  grass  we  are  acijuainteJ 
with  ;  and  when  it  has  been  frequently  watered, 
the  growth  is  so  thick  and  tall  as  to  require 
two  acres  to  cure  what  grew  on  one  ;  it  makes 
a  coarse  but  vi'ry  sweet  liay,  of  which  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  are  very  fond.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  fa.  mers 
that  tins  grass  is  decidedly  the  most  valuable 
we  have  either  for  mownig  or  graz,ing. 

We  might  have  noticed  other  meadows,  as 
there  are  several  others  of  vaiue  in  our  district, 
but  we  are  not  so  well  acnuaiuieJ  witn  uicir 
character.  The  two  b  uuy;n[  lo  your  view  al- 
ford  me  n^ost  aouiidani  and  inconiestitile  evi- 
dence, mat  with  a  little  laoour  and  pains,  we 
may  have  excellent  meadows,  not  only  ol  natu- 
ral grasses  nut  ol  limoiiiy.  In  short,  it  these 
e.»Lamples  are  not  suilicient  to  excite  otieis  to 
^o  and  do  likewise-,  we  despair  of  ottering  any 
tiling  tiiat  will  have  that  eti'eot.  Wan  one  more 
remark  we  will  leave  tins  suuject.  A  iiieadow 
once  establisiied,  is  done  tor  life  or  perha^iS 
lor  a  century. 

Ol  exotics  we  can  give  but  few  examples,  as 
out  tew  experimeuls  have  been  made  wilii  tiieia 
111  uur  district. 

The  grass  called  dog  foot  or  orchard  grass, 
i^d.iciylis  gloniera.la^  has  been  louna  vaiuaDle 
io.  jjiaz-iiig,  wiiicli  Will  appear  oy  tiie  fol..',v:o^ 
experiiiieol.  Une  ol  your  coin  .iiltee  so.iie 
ytjis  oaCK  sowed  a  small  lot  vvitn  tins  giusa, 
wtticli  cuine  up  loo    tiiin,  cue  seed   Deiu^   bad} 
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but  notwitlistiiiuliny;  this,  he  p.istureil  it  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  with  cattle,  horses,  aixl 
sheep  for  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  he  then  cultiva 
ted  the  tot  in  corn,  anci  some  bunches  ot  tlii'^ 
grass  were  to  be  seen  in  it  for  some  years  after 
it  had  been  thus  cultivated.  We  may  there- 
fore presume  that  this  sjrass,  sown  a  propei- 
thickness,  in  ffood  strong  ground,  would  be  very 
duiahle  and  valuable  for  grazin;;. 

Lucerne  has  been  found  both  in  England  and 
this  Country  very  valualih'  for  soiling.  A  gen- 
tlema.i  of  great  respectaliility  in  our  state,  sowed 
a  ([uarter  of  an  acre,  on  a  stiiired  clay  hill,  with 
it  (this  was  well  manured)  and  in  common 
years  he  has  cut  it  seven  times  ;  but  the  last 
summer  being  unusually  seasonaMe,  it  was  cut 
nine  times  and  kept  six  horses. 

This  is  considered  in  Englansl  a  valuable 
grass  for  soiling,  and  althougli  snid  to  be  an 
expensive  one,  is  highlv  recommended  by  Mr. 
Vo'.ing  ;  hy  a  fair  calculation  be  makes  it  appear 
tiat  (he  expense  of  planting  and  managing  one 
acre  is  4/.  9s.  '2d. ;  in  this  be  includes  ma.niring, 
ploughin-,  hoeing,  mowing,  and  hauling  home, 
and  in  this  he  has  rent,  tythes,  and  rates  I/. 
10s,  (which  will  not  be  found  in  the  American 
account.)  lie  then  says,  keeping  five  horses 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, at  2s.  <)il.  per  he.id,  per  week,  is  1-!/.  7s. 
6d.  which  leaves  a  clear  profit  of  91.  14s.  6d. 
It  thus  appears  that  with  all  the  expense  attend 
i'lj;  its  culture,  it  is  found  thereto  be  a  very 
prufiiableniiide  of  feeding  horses;  but  here  it  ap- 
pears to  be  far  more  so,  because  there  one  acre 
kept  but  five  horses  during  the  season,  here 
one  quarter  of  an  acre  kept  six  horses. 

The  proper  time  of  sowing  is  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  beginning  ot  April,  because  like  the 
turnip  it  is  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  and 
by  early  sowing  it  will  attain  a  sufficient  size 
so  as  nut  to  be  afiected  by  the  fly  ;  if  broadcast, 
twenty  pounds  of  seed  to  the  ..ere  ;  if  drilled 
in  rows  two  feet  apart,  sis  pounds  will  be 
enough. 

The  value  of  lucerne  crops  are  said  to  be 
much  increased  by  sowing  nats  with  them,  in 
the  proportion  of  six  pecks  of  oats  upon  very 
rich  land  ;  tvvo  bushels  on  indifterent  soils,  and 
three  for  poor  soils.  As  soon  as  the  oats  are 
sown  and  harrowed,  the  lucerne  shouid  be  sown 
and  a  light  harrow  passed  over  it, whether  in  drill 
or  brouiUast. 

The  land  must  be  rich  and  kept  clear  oi 
weeds  to  have  a  good  crop;  it  flourishes,  by 
the  Ehglisli  account,  best  on  deep  rich  fiiable 
loams  though  it  will  thrive  in  any  good  dry 
soil,   and  in  the  coldest  climate. 

Mr.  Young  says,  although  this  is  considered 
an  expensive  plant  to  cultivate,  if  the  value  ol 
the  food  be  c  unputed  according  to  the  m.iiii- 
teiiance  of  cattle  per  week,  it  will  pay  nearly 
cent  per  cent. 

!  he  teaiUer  grafs  called  by  some  white  top, 
(and  v\hich  is  said  to  be  a  dutch  grass  knuvMi 
am  ng  them  by  the  nanu'  of  VVeisseii-l.-  Ifi-r,) 
has  oeen  tried  in  some  pirts  of  this  district  and 
in  >  eorgia,  and  is  founil  to  aiiowcr  well  tor  win- 
ter aim  spring  pasture  for  sheep  and  calves. 
Til  s  grass  has  been  devciibcd  hy  Ur.  Anderson 
in  Ms  esays  on  aS'i ;'-  ji--  as  ci'  UocKs-iaii 
or  teuther    grass,    ^bupapennata.)    Uu    rich 


lonins,  and  in  the  meadows  near  the  mo'intaius, 
this  grass  has  produced  fine  crops  of  hay  ;  hut 
there  the  red  clover  and  timothy  being  thought 
superior  in  similar  situations,  is  taking  the  place 
iifit,  though  they  still  think  it  a  valuable  grass 
for  their  lands  of  a  second  cpiality,  which  are 
chiefly  pastured.  With  us  it  has  been  fo'ind 
to  succeed  best  as  a  winter  grass.  It  preserves 
its  verdure  in  the  severest  weather,  and  grows 
vigorously  during  every  relaxation  of  frost  and 
very  early  in  spring.  If  sulVered  to  seed,  it  ap- 
pears to  (lie  in  June  after  the  seed  is  perfected, 
hut  it  puts  out  again  in  September,  art'ordinn 
in  its  succulent  juic}'  leaf,  resembling  the  leaves 
of  barley  more  than  any  other,  a  rich  repast  du- 
ring the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months.  As 
we  recommend  this  grass  chiefly  for  pasture, 
anditgrows  better  than  any  otlier  we  know  of 
except  ripple  grass  or  narrow  leaved  jilantain 
(plantago  tenuifolia,)  on  poor  stiff  soils,  it  may 
be  worthy  of  remark  that  our  common  crab 
grass  begins  to  grow,  in  our  climate,  just  as 
the  feather  grass  declines,  and  as  soon  as  the 
crab-grass  dies,  the  feather  grass  again  succeeds 
it,  and  continues  to  aftbrd  good  pasturage  till 
the  crab  trass  appears  the  next  year.  Thus 
these  two  grasses  will  aflord  the  desirable  ad- 
vantage of  good  pasturage  all  the  year. 


OX  THE  JIESSMJV  FLY, 

(CKCIDOMYIA   DESTRUOrOR,) 

AND    PROPER  COURSE  OF  CROPS. 

Read  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bucks  County- 

Sharon,  1st  June,  182). 
Sir — I':!  tracing  the  history  of  the  Hessian 
fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor)  for  the  past  year, 
1820,  as  laid  down  in  my  communication  of 
the  first  of  February  last,  I  omitted  that  part 
which  relates  to  its  evolution  from  the  straw 
about  the  barn,  and  therefore  the  present  is 
principally  intended  to  supply  that  defect,  and 
to  otter  some  observations  growing  out  of  it. 
The  insect  first  appeared  in  the  winged  state  in 
the  house  on  the  twentieth  of  February  (the 
weather  being  then  moderately  warm,)  and  con- 
tinu-'d  to  be  seen  occasionally,  or  whenever  ihe 
weather  was  in  a  suitable  state,  until  the  open 
ing  of  spring  ;  indeed  in  a  room  where  fire  was 
kept.  I  saw  it  on  some  ([uite  cold  days  : 
hut  the  number  was  so  inconsiderable,  that 
no  injury  need  be  apprehended.  1  must 
then  call  the  attention  of  the  society  ti 
the  stubble  fie  (Is  as  heretofore  recommended  ; 
for  I  am  now  satisfied,  that  the  insect  can  be 
so  crippled,  as  to  be  rendered  harmless  to  ou 
crops;  but  to  insure  success,  all  must  adopt 
the  same  plan:  this  indeed  is  a  great  dilficulty, 
he'.ause  the  case  has  be^n  given  up  as  irreinedi- 
alile.  It  should  not,  however,  discourage  us, 
as  difliculties  ougbc  always  to  stimulate  to 
gr-'ater  action,  and  the  importance  of  the  su  i- 
jcct  befoie  us,  dfiiiani's  our  every  exertion;  be- 
sides, 1  am  persuaded  tlial  our  puipose  can  be 
■isly  accomplished  If  such  a  rot-ition  of 
ciops  can  be  devised,  as  will  admit  the  plougb- 
i.'pg  in  the  stubtile  at  tlie  projier  season,  and 
wliicli  will  yieiu  as  great  profits  as  our  present 


course,   independent  of  the   deslriiction  ol  tiin 
fly,  siiiely  every  one  will  be  willing  to  try  the 
experiment;  inasmuch  as  it  will  be   risking  no- 
thing for  a  prospect  of  great  gain.     My  plan    is) 
already  submitted  generally,  but  it  may  be  well 
to  state  it  more  particularly,  and  confine  it    to 
that  part,  in  which  alone  my  coofi'li-nce   is  now 
placed  ;    that  is.    plough  in  the  stubble  iminedi- 
rttely,  or  soon  after  h.irvest ;    theti    harrow   the 
ground  in  Ihe  same  direction  that  it  was  plougli- 
cd;  which  will  destroy  a  large  proportion  (in  the 
pupa  state)  and  will  cause  plants  to  spring   up, 
siillicient    to  receive   the   deposit   of  any    flies 
that  may  escape  the  ploughing,  or  evolved  from 
ilie  straw    that    was    stackeil  or  housed  ;  sutt'er 
those  plants  to  grow  till  near  the   time   of  put- 
ting in  the   wheat  crop;     then    plough    agaiui 
and  the  work  of  destruction    will  be    finished  ; 
or  if  the  ground   is  not  intended    for  grass   or 
winter  grain,  the    last  ploughing  may   be   done 
at  any  time  during  the  fall  ;  for  although   some 
of  the  pupa  might  change  to  the  Hy  state,  yet, 
it  being  the   habit  of  the  insect  to  deposit  it^ 
progeny  on  the  nearest  plants  that  are  suitable, 
and  as  there  would  be  ample  provision  at  hand, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  it  to  remove 
from  the  stubble    fields.     Rye  and  barley  stub- 
bles must  also  be  attended  to,  and  plants  grow- 
ing about  stackyards  and  barracks  should  not 
be  neglected.  The  course  of  crops  that  I  would 
propose  is,   first,   wheat;  second,   corn;  third, 
oats  and  clover.     The  sod  to  be  broken   up   for 
wheat,  the   first    pluugliing    being   shallow,  and 
done  in  hot  weather,  a  decomptKsition  of  the  ve- 
getable matter  in  the  soil  will  immediately  com- 
mence ;  and  when  sulficiently  advanced,  give  a 
second  and  deep  ploughing,  and  harrow   as  oc- 
casion may  recjuire:  just  before  putting  in  the 
crop,  give  a  third  and  very   shallow  ploughing; 
begin  sowing  the  last  week  in  September,  so   as 
to  finish  the  first  in  October,  or  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, 1  would  sow  the  whole  on  the  first  day  of 
October;  because,  prior  to  that  period   the  in- 
ct  appears  in  such  quantities,  as  to  do  consi- 
derable injury  during  the  fall,  and  is  stationed 
for  a  second  attack  in  the  spring  ;  whereas,  af- 
terwards, the  number  is  not  suificient   to  make 
any  serious  impression;  but  it   is  not  safe  to 
postpone  the  sowing  much  beyond  that  time,  as 
the  young  plants  would  be  more  likely  to  perish 
by  the  wiii'er,  than  tlie  fly  ;  and  the  wheat  that 
is  in  a  backward   stat,::  in  the  spring,   is   more 
subject  to  attack  and  less  able  to  resist  it.     The 
farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  generally  agree, 
that  the  time  here  mentioned  is  the  proper  time 
ol  sowing,  and    the  growing  crop  fully   evinces 
Its  tiulh.     Fhe  lot  I  bad  sowed  on  t;ie  tbirtietli 
of  August,  is  entirely  cutoff:  and  some    sown 
by  my  iieiglibouis  about  the  SUth  of  September, 
will  scarcely  yield  a  crop  worth  cutting  :    such 
as  was  sown  the  last  of  September  and   first  of 
(Jctooer,  promises  well,  anil  tliat  sown  la  er  is 
much  injured,  except  where  it   was   highly  ma» 
hured.     The    time  of  sowing  in    other  places, 
should  be  regulat'-d  by  climate  or  actual  obser- 
vaiiun.     Thus  managed,  1  believe  a  good  crop 
may  be  calculated  on,  evea  without    manure; 
but  it  IS  said  by  sum ;  to  favour  the  increase  of 
garlic;  it  might  be  so  in  the  first  instance  ;    lut 
taking  the  wiiole  course    into    view,   1    do  not 
tiiiiik.  it  would  have  that  tendency,  and  iu  oi'deit 
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til  ith  iM  '.lit-  (il'jection  entirelv.it  would  on  v 
be  necessary  to  commence  the  system,  by  hreak- 
ing:  up  tiie  ground  at  a  time  when  the  garlic  was 
in  a  growing  state,  or  hy  pasturinj  the  garlic  in 
the  early  piirt  of  the  season  with  sheep,  I 
would  apply  the  manure  to  (he  corn  crop,  either 
bv  spreadinir  it  upon  the  viheiit  stubhle.aiul  im- 
mediately ploughing  it  under,  or  puttini;  it  on 
in  the  spring.  'I  he  oats  crop  should  be  put  in 
as  early  in  the  season  as  practicable,  and  direct- 
ly after  harrowing  sow  clover  :  it  has  been 
found,  when  sov.n  early,  to  take  quite  as  well 
«s  with  wheat  :  let  the  clover  remain  onf  year, 
then  turn  it  in  for  a  wheat  crop,  and  continue 
this  course  on  the  same  ground,  until  it  shall  he 
completely  cleaned  of  all  trash:  then  sow  some 
more  permanent  kind  of  grass,  and  sufl'er  it  t( 
rest,  in  order  to  plough  up  that  pait  of  the  (arm 
which  had  been  under  grass.  Thus  dividing  the 
farm  between  grass  and  tillage  land,  and  chang- 
ing as  occasion  may  rci|uire  ;  but  when  the 
farm  becomes  cleared  of  all  noxious  vveetls  and 
other  pests  (and  perhaps  it  is  tlie  best  way  to 
clear  it.)  that  part  appropriated  to  grass  ought 
rot  to  be  broken  up  oftener  than  may  be  found 
necessary:  as  it  will  take  several  yeajs  to  get 
well  set  with  natural  grass  ;  which  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  the  artificial  grasses,  especially 
for  pasturage;  indeed  with  top-dressing  occa- 
s-ionally,  and  sometimes  scarifying,  the  ground 
need  scarcely  ever  be  ploughed.  That  part  al- 
lotted to  grains  and  clover,  might  be  worked  in 
<he  manner  ahove-mentionei:,  any  length  of 
time,  with  improvement  to  the  soil  ;  and  under 
that  management,  not  only  the  ravages  of  the 
Hessian  fly  wilt  be 

tiiat  takes"  its  lodgement  in  the  cavity 
stalk  (as  stated  in  niy  address  to  the  society,; 
will  share  the  same  fate:  for  the  egg  that 
produces  it,  is  deposited  about  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  %  ;  and  further,  our  grain  crops 
will  probably  be  exempt  from  the  attacks  ol 
most  other  insects  ;  at  any  rate  I  am  persuaded, 
that  our  corn  would  not  he  injured  by  the  cut 
worm,  as  its  parent  deposits  its  progeny  amongj 
grass;  and  the  natural  ^reen  or  spear  grass, | 
which  I  propose  to  he  chieily  attended  to. 
would  not  be  much  injured  ;  besides,  the  spi- 
der which  I  presume  is  the  cause  ot  the  saliva- 
ry disease  of  animals  would  not  be  likely  to 
lodge  it)  that  species  of  grass,  or  rather  it  would 
prefer  the  clover  ;  and  by  ploughing  that  crop 
in,  we  should  destroy  it  :  or  if,  as  some  ima- 
gine, that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  animal's 
feeding  on  a  plant  called  euplwrbia  iiiuctilaia, 
which  is  said  to  be  c(.mmon  on  pasture  grounds, 
that  plant  would  soon  be  rooted  out  liy  the  na- 
tural trass  ;  and  in  either  case  we  should  get 
rid  of  the  evil. 

If  then  the  system  which  I  here  propose, 
shall  etl'ect  any  one  of  the  contemplated  objects, 
the  gain  to  the  community  will  be  truly  git-at ; 
and  incalculably  so,  if  it  should  result  in  lue 
complete  realisation  of  the  whole.  1  am  not, 
however,  tenacious  of  my  plan  or  course  ol 
cropping  ;  1  only  ofler  it  for  consideration  :  let 
Others  pursue  their  views,  and  by  giving  the  re- 
sult of  their  experience,  we  may  aiiopt  that 
which  is  best.  My  great  or  leading  object  is 
to  destroy  or  cripple  the  Hy  while  in  the  stub- 
ble tieidsj  where  it  is   coBipletely  e.Nposcd  and 


11  our  power,  and  in  my  opinion  the  only    poi  ••  I  !nke  the  first  opportunity   to  cut  it  down,   least 


when  it  can  be  attacked  with  success;  and  ther'- 
fore  I  call  upon  every  friend  of  agriculture, 
who  is  engaged  in  tlie  culture  of  wheat,  rye  oi 
barley,  to  unite  in  it. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JA^•rES  WORTH. 
John  Likton,  esq. 

Chairma7t  of  the  Commi  lee  on  F.ntomolog. 
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Its  fitness  for  Huy,  and  its  goodness  as  griiih 
disputud  ;  ^reat  caution  in  making  Jlgricul- 
tural  experiments,  recommended. 

Baltimouk  County,  Tth  Sept.  1821. 
Mr.  Skinner — 

I  have  seen  several  pieces  in  your  pa- 
per, passing  the  highest  encomiums  on  Millet  as 
food  for  horses  and  cattle,  both  as  hay  and  as 
grain.  I  am  not  very  credulous,  but  am  willing 
to  try  any  e-xperiment,  that  either  promises  fair- 
IViF  or  has  good  authority  for  its  foundation. — I 
am  afraid  too  many  of  my  (ellow  farmers  go  by 
sudden  impulses,  rather  than  with  a  steady  per- 
severing and  powerful  push.  The  Doctors  hav 
a  saying  that  is  applicable  to  the  morbid  state  ol 
the  body — ''  Atonia  gignit  spasmos,"  and  1 
think  the  reverse  of  this  too  applicable  to  my 
brethren  ;  i.  e.  that  those  violent  rushes  at  par- 
ticular new  artictes  of  husbandry,  beget  a  sub- 
sec'uent  state  of  supineness. 

it  is  but  a    short  tune   since  your  paper  ap- 
peared almost   in  drills  with  Ruta    Haga  ;  then 
b'  preventeir,   but  Ihe    worm  again,   crowded    with    iMangel    Wurtzel  ;    and 
.^Mnent  in  the   cavity  of  the  "ow,  behold  the  lieta-altissima,    is   about  being 
over  shadowed  with  the  countless  Millet. 

1  have  no  inclination  to  damp  the  ardor  ol 
my  lelluvv  farmers.  1  only  wish  tliem  to  moder 
ate  it,  and  let  some  of  tiic  caloric  ot  their  zeal 
spend  Itself  in  the  slower,  steadier  tires  of  in- 
dustry. A  luxuiiatu  crop  on  poor,  or  tiadi^ 
tilled  ground,  is  tlie  great  desideratum  ot  an 
alchemistic-farmer.  'I'liere  can  be  uo  oiijectious 
to  new  arlicies  ;  but  I  assure  you,  Sir,  we  liave 
some  very  line  old  one*  ;  such  as  corn  anil 
timothy,  lor  instance. — Ah  !  say  you,  but  these 
require  boib  labour  and  a  high  cultivation,  to 
inaive  any  thing  out  of  them — \N  ell,  Sir,  when 
you  can  shew  me  any  thing  good,  and  succes- 
sively so,  without  depending  upon  these  indis- 
pcnsaijles — why  then,  L  will  say  that  you  have 
opened  a  mine  that  will  eiiricli  tlie  »oriil. — 
Now,  tor  my  experience,  it  is  very  small  ;  but 
what  1  give  shall  be  a  lair  sample  of  the  whole. 
1  Was  told,  about  five  years  ago,  that  Millet  was 
a  very  good  article  to  leed  ciiickeiis,  anH  might 
be  raised  on  poor  ground,  even  where  corn 
would  not  grow.  And  as  1,  like  most  others, 
happened  to  have  some  ground  exactly  ol  that 
escription,  1  iirocured  seed  Iroin  Aiontgumeiy 
county,  Mil.;  hut  accoriling  to  custom,  i  did 
not  loilow  the  ilirectioiis  exactly  :  lor,  1  aoweii 
It  in  >^()Oil  ground;  where  it  produced  very 
well,  and  brought  so   many  birds*  that  1  had  to 


hey  should  hear  it  alt  away. — My  chickens,  old 
ind  young,  were  served  with  it  daily,  hut  in 
vain  ;  they  would  not  touch  it  ;  and  I  had  to 
mix  it  with  dough,  to  get  it  oft";  this  soon  tired 
oe,  and  I  laid  it  aside.  The  next  spring,  two 
•  iisheis  of  the  heads  were  turned  out  of  iloors  in 
■■  barrel,  to  perish  ;  and  to  my  astonishment, 
ihe  chickens  regularly  came  and  stole  it  away, 
till  it  was  all  gone  ;  hut  as  I  was  not  pleased 
with  that  mode  of  disposing  of  any  of  my  arti- 
rles,  !  fell  out  with  the  .swc/ altogether. 

'I'he  stems  were  about  four  feet  high,  and  as 
thick  as  a  quill,  and  very  hard  ;  neither  cow  tior 
liorse  would  eat  them;  nor  should  1  have  been  wil- 
ling to  let  my  horse  eat  such  stiff  food.  I  would 
have  been  very  willing  to  exfhange  the  stems 
(load  for  toad)  for  sedge  or  rag-weed  (ambrosia). 
So  far  goes  my  experience  on  this  famous  Pani- 
ciim  Italicum.  Kut  I  afterwards  took  thepains 
to  en<]uire  of  a  French  gardener,  what  use  was 
made  of  it  in  his  country  r— and  the  only  an- 
swer he  could  give,  was  "  Bone  for  soup" — 
Now  is  it  not  a  little  astonishing  that  the  Euro- 
peans in  the  hot  ciunrries,  where  hay  is 
so  much  wanting,  have  not  had  the  sagacity  to 
make  good  hay  from  Millet  stems  f  Hay  that 
would  be  prelerable  to  timothy  ? 

I  should  not  have  thought  of  Millet  again  for 
some  time  ;  but,  being  in  your  city,  a  gent'eman 
presented  me  with  some  seeds,  brought  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Among  these  1  recognised 
two  as  Millet,  and  as  I  thought  they  might  be 
of  a  better  species  than  those  I  formerly  tried, 
I  sowed  a  few  feet  of  fine  ground  with  the  two 
kinds.  One  of  them  grew  to  five  or  six  f  et  high 
with  spikes  10  or  12  inches  long,  and  steins  as 
tiilck  as  a  lady's  little  finger,  and  therefore, 
was  more  unfit  for  hay,  than  the  old  parcel, 
though  i  believe  it  was  at  most,  a  variety  of  the 
Panicum  Italicum.  The  other  kind,  which  had 
smaller  seed,  came  up  with  a  very  hairy  sheath, 
was  as  thick  as  the  other,  and  four  feet  higli  ; 
nut  was  panicled,  and  the  numerous  spreading 
iiranches,  crowded  with  seed,  bearing  branch- 
lets — no  doubt  it  was  the  I'ana.  Milliaccum. — 
Ibis  kind  might  have  grown  higher,  but  being 
near  a  walk,  was  often  pressed  down  when 
small  ;  and,  as  the  ground  has  not  been  spaded 
hut  once  since,  their  seed  have  produced  a  still 
nore  degenerate  race,  not  unlike  wnat  is  com- 
mon in  our  rich  weedy  gardens  ;  and  liom  its 
hairy  sheath  and  smaller  seeds,t  I  consider  it 
still  more  unlikely  to  become  a  valuable  feeilin^; 
article.  My  utmost  thoughts  as  to  the  value  ol 
the  Panicum  Italicum,  was  to  make  pea  or  bean 
ticks  ot  it,  by  sowing  it  very  thinly  aiiioii;^ 
them  ;  as  1  had  formerly  seen  what  is  called  tlie 
Lrowder-peas,  growing  very  handsomely  round 
these  stems.  I  have  repeatedly  m  cunversa- 
tuiii,  with  you  Sir,  given  it  as  my  decided  opni- 
1011,  that  to  make  hay,  and  grain  too  troin  Mil- 


There    were   some   birds  tliat  drew  my   attentio 
very  much  — the  hen  was  of  a  rusty  brown,  like  a  sedge 
larke,    und  the  s:iuie  size  ;    the    cock  was  dccoi'uied 

w  ith   the    i'mest.  sUiuini^  blue,  equal  to  sumu  parts  ol  I  can  be  cuUivalcd  or  used  to  be  equal  to  corn  and  ii; 
the  l\a-cock.  liodJer. 

I  1 


|TheHolciis  or  Broom-corn  family,  as  well  as  the  Pan- 
ics, naturally  divide  themselves  into  larg:e  aiidsuiali,  oi' 
gram  bearers  and  simple  grasses  with  insi^uiticant 
seeds.  Having  cultivated  a  i'ew  stems  of  the  lloh  nt 
iJicolor,  viz :  tliat  with  upright  panicle  and  bi«ck 
seed  covers,  and  that  Willi  pendent  panicles  and 
brown  covers,    1    cannot  discern  in  whul  manner  they 
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It:,  M.I-.    iii(jii'p;i  1'   tliert-   were  no  nlii. 

kinds  than  those  I  allude  to,  anil  to  this  opinioi 
I  hti'l  adhere  ;  but  if  there  are  other  species  an*' 
varieties  cultivated  among  us.  I  can  say  nothi!  ; 
of  them  :  or,  if  inferior  soil  could,  by  reilucii  . 
the  size  of  the  stetn,  as  well  as  its  bardne  s, 
make  good,  soft  and  nourishin;;  hav  of  fh"^' 
which  I  have  seen,  I  should  be  slid  of  it,  but  I 
know  of  no  othi'r  article  on  which  it  has  su<  i 
an  eflect.  And  if  [and  mv  neii:hbor,  Dr.  Smith. 
are  correct,  then  it  certainly  requires  m''"''! 
caution  on  the  part  of  others,  either  as  to  seed 
or  soil,  least  they  he  disappointed.  Hut  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  finil  this  HUBBV  lad  aside, 
alter  a  ye'tr  or  two.  There  remains  a  circuoi- 
stance  to  be  noticed,  connected  with  the  tioest 
1  sowed,  VIZ  :  That  it  produced  for  two  year-, 
the  most  unconquerable  hardness  on  the  sod, 
which  was  a  stiU'loani,  and  sowed  about  the  l>i 
ofMaj.  S.  V.  !5. 

»0R  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Ought  a  paut  of    THt    PUm>IC    LANDS. 

To     BE      APPROI'RIATED    FOR      TRE  PIJ  R  Pl)«E-. 

OF   Kbucation  in    each  of  the  UK  I  i  to 
S TA lEs  ? 

Cambridge,  Ohio,  June  14th,  1821. 
AIr.  Skinner, 

■S'lr — I  have  this  day  noticed  in  tlie  American 
Farmer  of  the  8fh  instant,  that  the  Legislature 
ot  Maryland,  during  tlieir  last  sessi(m  have,  as 
it  would  appear  to  me,  with  some  want  of  can- 
dour, attempted  to  shew  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  are  educating  their  children  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  of  Maryland.  I  for  one, 
could  1  belieie  the  doctrine,  would  be  ready 
and  willing  to  refund  to  the  Union,  all  the  bene- 
fits we  have  received,  or  are  likely  to  receiv  , 
from  the  appropriation  of  publick  lands  wiiiin 
this  state,    for  the  promotion  of  learning. 

But,  Sir,  I  helievB  the  Legislature  ol  Mary- 
land have  taken  a  very  partial  viijw  of  this 
business.  1  contend  that  the  state  of  Ohio  have 
not  only  repaid  to  the  General  Government, 
every  cent  which  they  have  laid  out  for  tho-e 
lands;  but  that  she  has  paid  it  with  a  hand- 
some profit.  And,  certainly  that  is  not  given 
away,  vvliici  is  well  paid  tor.  Upon  examin- 
ing the  calculation  of  the  Maryland  Legislature, 
it  appears  that  somewhere  about  the  50lli  part 
of  toe  lands  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  schools,  and  other 
seoiiiiaries  of  learning  ;  and  now,  let  us  see  who 
have  paid   for  those  lands. 

A  township  of  land  contains  23,040  acres  ; 
and,  1  supp  se,  did  noL  cost  the  UNION  more 
than  lo  cents  per  acre  ;  hut  we  will  say  it  costs 
them  20  cents  per  acre,  at  which  price  it  amounts 
to  S46U8.  The  30th  part  of  a  township  said  to 
have  been  given  away,  is  768  acres.  'Jeduct 
this  from  the  township,  and  22,27^  acres  re- 
main which  at  SI  66  cents  per  acre  (nearly  the 
price  we  have  paid  for  our  lauds  when  tliey  were 
paid  for  in  cash)  amount  to  S3C),97I,  making  a 
clear  profit  to  tlie  Union  of  S:3^,3d3,  on  a  single 
township  of  land.  Now  although  tiie  Legislature 
of  Aiaryiand  has  said  that  the  30tb  part  of  the 


i.ind  ill  this  state  has  been  given  to  us,  1  stil: 
■I  u-t  that  the  enlightened  citizens  (d'  that  state, 
.vill  upon  a  candid  re-cor.sideration  of  tlie  sub- 
j''ct,  say  that  we  have  fully  paid  for  them;  par- 
ticularly when  they  recollect  that  it  was  a  con- 
utiim  of  the  sale,  and  a  prominent  item  in  the 

ontract,  that  if  v\e  would  pav  so  much    for  the 

'.dance,  we  were  to  receive  the  30th  part  for 
'lie  use  of  schools.  Now  where  is  the  dillerence 
■etwecen  saying  that  we  should  have  a  town- 
-.iip  of  land  for  832,303  52  cents,  or  that  if  we 

wiuld  pay  this  sum  for  29-30ths  of  a  township 
that  we  should  have  the  balance  also,  for  the  use 
of  schools  ?  Will  any  man  say,  that  a  merchant 
who  sells  a  coat  pattern,  with  a  condition,  that 
oe  will  give  silk  to  make  it,  does  not  sell  his 
silk,  also,  as  well  as  the  cloth  ?  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  sell,  either  land  or  cloth,  know 
that  he  does. 

All  the  appropriations  of  lands  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  ami  the  5  per  cent,  for  making  roads, 
were  (as  it  is  c. died)  given  bi/  Congress,  with 
precisely  the  same  view  as  a  merchant  treats 
his  cuniomers  to  a  glass  of  wne,  or  a  tavern 
keeper  a  traveller  to  his  bitters  in  the  mornin<y; 
that  IS  to  say  as   an  inducenicnt   for    peoph  to 

ur'  ase  theii  lands;  besides,  t  increased  the 
v.due  ot  the  balance,  and  vvlien  a  man  purchas- 
ed a  quarter  section  ol  land,  he  knew  he  bought 
and  paid  tor  a  share  in  the  school  Lot.  It  was 
tlierelore    no  g4(t. 

Lideed  there  needs  but  slight  examination  of 
this  matter,  to  convince  any  man,  that  we  have 
received  nothing  but  what  we  have  paid  for ; 
and  tliat,  too,  witliout  the  consolation  of  believ- 
ing that  the  price  would  be  expended  among  us. 
Ill  proportion  to  wiiat  we  pay  into  the  National 
cotters  :  but  this  was  not  to  be  expected 
wiiilst,  as  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  says 
2  3ds  ot  the  Union  are  against  us — However, 
the  day  is  probably  not  for  distant  when  the 
tables  will  oe  urne-l,  »*»**»*• 
»*       »*»«•*#»#»♦   /j.\ 

And  whilst  1  have  my  pen  in  hand,  1  will 
cut  out  a  little  work  for  tue  nea  legislature 
id  Maiyiaiid,  as  I  presume  business  is  as  dull 
with  tneiii  a-,  it  is  with  us  in  Ohio.  Jt  appears 
i>y  their  calculation,  that  about  the  30tli  of  the 
lands  in  Ohio  have  been  appropriated  to  state 
purposes,  by  the  state  paving  very  well 
toH  them  ;  but  what  has  become  of  the  jjths  } 
I  presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  they  have 
jioue  aito  the  treasury  of  the  union.  'I'he  (lues- 
iioii  tlien  that  1  would  propose  for  consideration 
at  Annapolis,  is  simply  this — whether  the  state 
oi  iMarylaiid  would  not,  by  paying  into  the 
national  treasury  ^Jtiis  of  tlie  proceeds  of  the 
lands  sold  uy  that  state,  and  appropriated  to 
Her  own  use,  appear  something  more  like  wish- 
ing to  do  as  she  would  be  done  by,  than  wiien 
jhe  keeps  the  whole  of  that,  and  modestly  asks 
for  ;i9d,oo5  acres  more  .'' 

There  are  many  other  exceptions,  th.it  might 
be  taken,  to  the  pretensions  of  the  state  of 
Maryland;  but,  knowing  as  I  do,  that  there 
are  many  men  in  Ohio,  wDo  have  more  time  and 
talents    to  appropriate   to   the   subject   than  1 

(-j-)  Here  some  remarks  are  indulged  which  are 
too  sccttaniU  tor  this  journal.  E.'li!.  A-  Fiirmer. 


hitve  ;   I    shall   stop  here,  alter  coift.ne.iu.i^    it 
to  tiicir  notice.         Your's,   &c. 

AN  OHIOAN; 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMF,R. 

J\")rth  Carnlina,  7th  June,  1821, 
Dear  .'^|I! — I  will  avail  myself  of  t!)i9  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  you  upon  another  suoject — 
and  of  suggesting  to  you  a  plan,  which  if  put 
into  operation,  could,  in  my  opinion,  add  not 
only  to  the  credit  of  our  Agricultural  Societies, 
but  would  certainly  tend  greatly  to  the  relief  of 
numbers  of  unfortunate  beings  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  the  times,  are  unable 
to  earn  a  support.  The  tiller  of  the  ground, 
conspicuously  depends  upon  the  bounty  of  his 
(Teator.  The  supplies  he  receives,  appear  to  be 
more  directly  the  gift  of  that  God,  ''  who  sends 
the  early  and  the  latter  rain" — he  witnesses  the 
display  of  Almighty  wisdom  and  beneficence  in 
the  product  of  his  fields — he  deposits  the  grain 
in  the  earth,  to  vegetate— it  gradually  arrives  at 
maturity,  and  is  restored  to  him  twenty,  thirty, 
fifty  fold.  Surely  then,  he  is  emphatically  call- 
ed upon  to  apply  a  portion  of  what  is  thus  he- 
stowed  upon  him,  to  the  use  of  those  of  his  fel- 
low creatures,  who  do  not  possess  the  blessings 
which  he  enjoys. — We  find  other  classes  of  the 
community  have  their  charitable  societies,  and 
why  should  not  the  Farmers  have  theirs .'  I 
would  propose,  that  in  every  agricultural  socie- 
ty, a  certain  poition  of  the  funds  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  poor  and  destitute 
in  the  county,  where  the  society  is  established 
— that  each  individual  belonging  to  a  society, 
should  give  a  small  portion  of  the  product  of  his 
larm  or  plantation — tlie  proceeds  of  which,  to 
ne  deposited  in  the  hands  ot  the  Treasurer  of 
the  .Society,  to  constitute  a  fund  for  charitable 
purposes.  '  In  this  way  vast  numbers  may  be 
relieved,  and  the  inconsiderable  expense  scarce- 
ly be  felt  by  those  who  give. 

I  have  hastily  thrown  together  a  few  ideas  on 
this  topic,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  may  take 
up  the  subject,  and  do  it  justice. 

Very  respectfully,  &c. 

G.   VV.  B.  B. 

The  demand  for  this  article  must  continue  to 
increase.  The  domestic  supply  is  not  equal 
to  the  present  wants  of  the  manufactu- 
rers; and  more  factories  will  undoubtedly 
be  established  in  the  country  every  year — as, 
under  present  encouragements,  the  business  is 
profitable,  altiiough  prosecuted  with  too  little 
capital,  and  by  those  who  have  yet  much  to 
learn. 

Farmers  will  therefore,  and  certainly.be  well 
rewarded  for  the  care,  which  they  may  hereaf- 
ter pay  to  flocks  of  Slieep.  To  all  those  who 
live  remote  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  this  de- 
scription of  stock  will  be  particularly  profita- 
ble. Much  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  will 
not,  now,  bear  the  expense  of  traasporting  it  to 
the  sea  board.     Bui  Wool,  besides  iioding  a 
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inark(.  t  in  most  of  these  states,  may  also  be  scrii 
to  Kiiiope,  with  atlvantage  to  tlie  grower  ami 
sliipper. 

Ai:d.  as  an  important  step  towards  tiie  gene, 
ral  iiitniiiuctioii  of  tlie  better  kiiuis  of  Sheep 
in  every  part  of  tiiis  vast  country,  having  refer- 
ence both  to  the  carcase  and  fleece  of  the  ani- 
mal, 1  beg;  leave  to  siicjest,  tiiat  it  mi^;ht  be 
found  very  useful  to  solicit  annual  authenticat- 
ed reports  from  the  several  states  of  this  union, 
settinj;  forih  the  aveiage  weight  of  wool  per 
liead,  of  dilierent  breeds  together  with  the  aver- 
age weight  and  disposition  to  fat  in  the  shorn 
animals.  This  might  be  readily  accomplished, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  county  arid 
state  Agricultural  Societies — and  it  v.'ould  soon 
cause  inferior  flocks  to  give  place  to  better  ani- 
mals. 

My  own  flock,  of  51  Sheep,  averaged,  at  the 
last  annual  shear,  nearly  8  lbs.  each,  of  wool  in 
the  dirt;  but  I  do  not  niention  this  even  as  a 
part  of  an  individual  report,  for  1  called  no 
one  to  witness  the  operation,  nor  did  I  think 
of  weighing  my  sheep  at  that  time  :  next  year 
however,  1  vvil!  do  both  in  form,  and  send  a 
sample  of  the  wool,  with  (he  report,  (or  publi- 
cation, in  the  hope,  that  many  persons  will  do 
so  likewise;  and  thus  pave  the  way  to  an  im- 
portant national  object — the  intrvducii'm  uj 
better  sheep  into  every  parr  of  thi^  coiiittri/. 

UlCUAliD  K.  JMEAUE 
WnifB   I'osr-OFFicB, 

Fvederick  County,  Firginia, 

gC?*  Interesting  Extracla — From  the  Editor's 
correspondence. 

FLOWING  OF  THE  S\V. 

Chambeksbuug,  19th  Sept.  1S2I. 

"You  tnav  inform  your  correspondent  S.  S. 
Griffin,  M.D.  that  his  experiment,  "whether 
we  may  not  entirely  dispense  with  the  use  of 
hand  hoes  in  the  cultivation  of  Indian  Corn, 
from  the  planting  of  the  gtain  to  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop,"  may  be  made  with  great  confi- 
dence of  success.  Among  our  Itest  farmers  I 
have  not  seen  a  hoe  in  a  corn-field  after  plant- 
ing, for  seven  years  and  more — all  is  done  with 
the  plough. 

VVho  among  your  correspondents  has  ever 
experimented  upon  the  theory  of  the  sap  uJ 
trees  ?  Does  it  ascend  and  descend — or  re- 
cede into  the  heart,  and  revert  to  the  surface 
with  the  heat  ?  A  walnut  log,  put  up  in  build- 
ing a  barn,  last  spiing  put  out  a  shoot  which 
continued  vigorous  until  August ;  the  log  was  li 
feet  up. 

A  locust  post,  hewn  so  as  to  take  all  the 
bark  off,  except  in  a  small  cavity  about  3  inche- 
diameter,  put  out  a  shoot  Iroiu  that  cavity  lo 
incites  long." 


It  would  he  most  (h^sirable  to  a  nuuibor  o' 
f^aririers  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  know,  il 
this  information  made  to  Mr.  Pomeroy  is  cor- 
rect, and  through  the  medium  of  your  paper. 
to  become  ac(piainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
mills  or  machines,  their  cost,  size,  construc- 
tion, and  the  place  where  one,  in  successful 
operation,  has  been  erected — and  the  name  ol 
the  maker  to  whom  application  may  be  made. 
I'he  mills  are  said  to  have  been  of  Scottish  in- 
vention. Any  information  you  can  give  us,  will 
be  gratifying  to  your  subscriber. 

*  Messrs.  Harrison  Ec  Torrey,  very  spirited  intro- 
diiceis  of  tbreig'n  machinery  from  abroad,  and  manu- 
facturers of  newly  invented  implements,  recently 
made  a  machine  for  an  extensive  (grower  of  tiax,  near 
New- York,  to  dress  it  without  i-otting  or  rettini^ — but 
we  understood,  that  they  sold  it  at  a  considerablt 
loss,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  an 
swcr  in  any  satisfactory  degree.  £d.  Jim.  Far. 


^Cr  URKSt^lJSG  OF  FL.iX. 

In  the  essay  on  '•  Flax  Husbanilry,"  by  S. 
"VV,  Pomeroy,  vol.  iii,  page  12'1-,  of  the  "  Anie- 
jican  Kaimer,"  it  is  stated,  that  a  respectablf 
gentleman  from  iJulchess  County,  JNew-Voik. 
isitormed  him,  '"that  loiils  or  macWine>,  iinpellt 
by  water,  have  been  erected  there,  iliat  bieul. 
and  co.upieitly  Uresti  liie  flax  lor  a  toil  ol  one 
tenlli." 


Liberty,  Bedjord  Co.  Va.,  13th  Sept.  1821. 
Mr.  Skinnkr — Believing  that  in  the  cultiva 
tion  of  Indian  corn,  as  in  most  other  things  the 
crop  might  be  iniproved  and  increased  by  select- 
ing the  most  forward  and  prolific  for  seed;  1 
commenced  in  the  fall  of  1815,  and  selected  my 
seed  corn  from  those  stalks  only  which  had 
two  good  ears  on  them  ;  and  these  of  the 
most  forward  corn.  I  cut  the  stalks  with  the 
ears  still  hanging  on  them,  and  without  huskini 
or  shucking  them,  and  stored  them  away  in  No 
veiuher,  in  some  garret  or  high  dry  place,  se- 
cure from  rats.  &c.  until  planting  season  in  the 
spring.  When  1  shuck  it  and  shell  off"  a  few 
grains  at  the  small  end  only,  of  each  ear — alter 
I  had  selected  my  seed  corn  in  this  way,  two 
years  in  succession,  I  invited  an  elderly  and 
particular  friend,  who  lives  near  me,  to  walk  in 
my  field  one  evening,  in  the  third  year, 
and  see  my  Indian  corn.  He  presently  re- 
marked, that  he  never  saw  so  many  stalks  bear- 
ing two  ears  each,  in  his  life  ;  and  inquired  the 
cause — I  informed  him —and  we  conversed 
some  time  on  the  subject  of  its  reasonableness, 
IXC. —  This  gentleman  returned  home,  and  that 
lall  selected  his  seed  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
next  fall  informed  me  thereof — and  on  my  in- 
quiries tor  the  result,  he  informed  me  that  on 
selecting  his  seed,  the  preceding  fall,  he  had  to 
go  over  nearly  his  whole  crop,  before  he  coulo 
find  a  suliicieiit  number  of  stalks  with  two  ears 
each  ;  and  he  the  succeeding  fall,  found  no 
iliiliculty  in  selecting  a  sulHciency  on  an  acre 
Ol  two — and  that  he  had  no  more  douDt  of  the 
great  benefit  resulting  to  fanners,  from  this 
,'asy  task  of  selecting  the  seed  corn  in  this  way, 
than  he  had  that  rich  land  was  more  productive, 
ihan  poor.  1  have  regularly  continued  tlii> 
■  node  ol  selecting  seed  corn,  since  IB  16,  am 
aave  beard  many  persons,  who  have  viewed  iin 
I  orn  crops,  say  they  never  saw  so  many  si.i  •■-. 
earing  each  two  ears  or  more,  in  any  otiu  i 
.rop  as  in  mine.  Let  it  not  be  said  my  land  i; 
-.iiperior  to  other  people's,  or  is  rich  low  ground. 
1  have  not  ten  acres  of  low  ground  in  lo 
.riiCt,  there  being  only  some  small  urancu 
iLuiiiing  through  the  same  ;  and  uie  land  I  cur 
livate,  is  iiut  fertile  ;  tiut  Iroui  clover  and  ptits 


ter,  ami  ihe   regular  five   shift  system,  it  is  im* 
roving  rapidly  :  afthough  some  tracts  of  it  are 
poor  and  broken,  and   have  been  from  twenty  to 
forty  years  in  cultivation.     And,  Mr.  Skinner, 
1  now  venture  an  opinion,  that  there  is  no  crop 
in    this    large  and  fertile    county,  of  the   same 
^i7.e  with  mine,  alfording   more   stalks    of  corn, 
with    two  good   ears  on  each,  than    1   can  shew 
on  mine,  bearing    three  ears  each — from  which 
latter  only,  I  shall  select  my  seed  this  fall. 
Most  respectfully,  i!<,c.  your  oht.  servant. 
\VM.   COOK. 

Jl  Remedy  fur  hoven   or  nvollen  Cattle. 

A  writer  in  the  ''  Columbian"  gives  direc- 
tions for  stabhing  cattle  that  have  been  hovea 
or  swollen  by  eating  clover  or  other  green  and 
succulent  food.  It  has  been  said  that  any  alka- 
line solution  will  answer  every  purpose  propo- 
sed by  that  dangerous  process.  'I'he  following 
is  easily  procured,  and  we  are  told  Las  beea 
found  efficacious. 

Make  what  is  called  by  some  a  whitlye,  by 
putting  about  a  pint  of  good  house  ashes  into 
about  two  quarts  of  water  ;  stir  it  a  little,  let 
it  settle  and  turn  off  the  clear  water.  This 
when  poured  down  the  throat  of  the  creature 
diseased,  will  speedily  effect  a  cure.  One  junk 
(piait  bottle  full  is  commonly  found  sufficient 
for  an  ox  or  a  cow. — In  some  instances  a 
second  is  necessary. — A  less  quantity  will  an- 
swer for  a  sheep. — SmafI  lumps  of  tar  mixed 
with  Indian  meal,  forced  down  the  creature's 
throat,  will  likewise  effect  a  cure. 


n'WM  i^AiUMj^lU^ 


BALl'lMOHB,    FRIDAY,    SlilT.    iS,     IHZl. 

Qj"  The  Editor  will  be  much  indebted  to  any  sub. 
scnber  or  friend,  for  the  loan  of  the  London  Fcirmer'a 
Journal  of  the  9//i  of  July  last— IwjlX  number  contams 
the  1st  day's  proceedings  of  the  Itolkham  slieep  shear- 
ing—the previous  and  subsequent  numbers  have  been 
regularly  received  in  exchange  for  this  paper.  The 
number  requested,  if  loaned  to  the  Editor,  ahall  be 
safely  returned. 

PRICES   CURIIEXT. 
Flour    from    the   wagons,    ^b — Whiskey    from    do, 
27  els.  exclusive  of  bbl-  Wheal,  white,  J^l  25  to  1  27— 
Ited,   do.  gl    1**    "    S'    20— Corn,  white,  52  a   Si— 
Yellow,  do.  55  cents — Oats,    28  a  3Jcts— Xye,  jO  cts. 
Hay,  pr  ton  S'^  '^  S'4 — Straw  do.  gS— Live  CJattle^ 
,j  a  6  50— Codfish,  per  quintal,  wholesale,  g3,  i-eiail 
50  a  g4— N.  E.  Ueans  pr    bushel  gl  12i— do.  Peas, 
75  cts —  I'laster  in  stone  JS^  pr  ton— do,  ground,  g  1  o7^ 
pr  barrel,    o3  cts.    per  bushel,  gBper  ton— AmericaB 
White   Lead,  gl2  50 — ti round  do.   13   a    14— Linseed 
Oil,  75    cents— Feathers,  40   a   45    cents — Shad,  new, 
gb — Herrings,    S2  a   g2  25,  declining — Fine  Sail,  oS 
cents  per  bushel — Ground  Alum  do    35  a  6u-St  Ubes, 
6J — Cadiz,  5t' a  55- Turk's  Island,  75-Becf,  prune  ps. 
8  a  lu  CIS— Hams,   10    a  12  cts— Middlings,   IJ  cts— 
'kilter,   25  a  o7>i  cents — Eggs,  12i  cts.   per    dozen- 
Cheese,  8  a  10  cts  per  pound. 

\i)iiTttCARULi.NA  STiPLts. — Tar  gl  75,  cargo  price, 
pleiit} — 'lurpentme,  soft,  gl  75  a  1  87  do  Hard, 
Jjl  2.^  a  1  37 — Spirits  Turpentine,  30  cents — \  arnish, 
'.ominallv,  25  cents,  no  sales  —  Kosin,  gl  25,  nomin- 
ally, no  demand — Pitch  scarce,  g2  25. 

.VlAUTLANii  Tobacco— uc(«a(  sales — 2  hhds.  first, 
tiom  Calvert  couiily,  gll  75. — 4  do.  do.  g8  first, 
ri4  50  seconds.  Charles  county  Tobacco,  sales  from 
'5f>  to  gl2  for  first-- Seconds,  g2  a  §4  50— Wagon 
I'liiacco,  line  yellow  none — liood  red,  fr.iMi  gll  tu  12. 


i-L  jJLlariliD  BY  JOHN  S.  SKli\Miii. 
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'*  O  fornnifttos  nimiiim  sua  si  bona  noTint 
"  JlQ-ricolai"  ...      .  ViHO. 


VoTj   III. 


V^ALTIMOUE,  YUlOaX    OCTOBEW,  r^  \9>Z\. 


Num.   28. 


.ihiilL  IL'I  LliJiL  bHVlE  llhS. 


We  ive  rejoiceil  tu  see  lh.it  a  spiril  ol  inquirj,  i; 
every  where  leading  to  the  eslaljllshiiient  iit  Agricui 
tural  bocieiics;  and  that  these- , by  judicunis  measures, 
are  inspiring  our  Kaimers  and  I'lantcrs  universally 
With  a  zealous  but  generous  desiri;  to  excel  each 
other:  we  saj  generous  desire,  because  oi  their  com- 
meudabie  willingness  to  publish, /or  i/jb  ^»o(/ 0/ n//, 
the  means  wuich  lead  lo  individual  success.  Let 
those  engaged  in  other  pursuits  ot  lite,  mark,  and  imi- 
tate this  noble  example  of  disinterestedness.  I'hey 
too  might  associate  and  offer  rewanis  to  the  pre-em- 
incutl)  skillui  members  of  their  own  calling  ;  ami,  for 
the  aavaniage  of  society,  Ut  their  proceedings  like- 
wise be  published.  We  ofler  these  suggestions,  most 
parliculariy  and  respecliuily,  to  those  who  are  engag- 
ed in  domestic  manufactures.  The  maniif'aciure  ol 
the  finer  linens  ana  cottons,  and  the  process  ot 
dyeing,  eapLcuUy  woolen  clotlis,  with  beautiful  1} 
pertect  or  last  colours,  are  auiong  the  mauj  ob- 
jects, which  deserve  hoiiorary  and  substantial  encour- 
agement at  their  hands.  It  is  i.ot  enough  that  they 
uphlt  their  hands,  and  call  upon  Hercules  for  assist- 
ance ;  they  should  strive  lo  lieip  th.5mselTes,  to  riv:,i, 
excel  and  aid  each  nieinbcr  ot  tiieir  vocation.  'I'o  the 
ad\ancemeia  of  objects  so  desirable  to  all,  we  would 
cheerfully  uevoie  a  portion  ot  our  papti;  nor  can  we 
conclude  these  remains,  without  observing,  that  we  re- 
gret, tiial  wiiilst  (ji.  ihe  side  of  agriculturists,  con- 
slant  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years,  to  improve 
their  practice  b>  the  offer  of  rewards,  and  the  pub- 
licaiioii  ot  the  means  or  road  to  success  ;  we  have  not 
hcaru  ot  any  eoneipondent  measures  having  been 
adopieo  by  the  manufacturers. 

Agriculturists  not  only  associate  to  reward  each 
other's  meriicr.uus  exertums  and  useful  disiroveries, 
but  they  have  even  j^one  beyond  their  own  proper 
pursuit,  ana"  otlered  rewards  for  J\IanuJactures-^K\\. 
manutaciurers  have  associattd  to  ask  for  Governmentai 
aid,  and  liavc  given  honorary  rewards  to  tbe  able  and 
distinguished  aiivocates  of  their  Petinons  !  It  is  tinie 
that  iheir  anenlioii  was  directed  to  the  mastety  .if 
their  business,  and  liigl.  time  that  their  bour.iy  should 
be  dispensed  to  ihose  amongst  them,  whose  genius  or 
enterprise,  m.iy  teach  them  to  succeed  by  contrivan- 
ces, at  leas'  as  skilful  as  those  used  in  liiirope  and 
Asm.  We  recently  paid  an  hasty  but  very  agreeablr 
visit,  to  the  celebrated  Waltham  factory,  near  Uosloi. 
— which  has  proclaimed  its  independence  of  govern, 
mental  protection— and,  however  that  atknowlcdgcd 
independence,  and  the  superinrily  of  its  operations, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  advantages  of  large  capita!, 
it  is  nol  lo  be  doubted  that  much  more  is  to  be  altr.but- 
edto  the  perfection  of  its  muchiiieri^.  To  us  it  was  mat- 
ter ot  especial  regret,  that  the  American  Arb-wright, 
who  superintends  and  controuls  it,  wim  absent  at  the 
moment,  as  it  would  have  been  graidying  to  see  hm 
develope  the  whole  complication  of  an  estensivt 
machinery— moving  with  a  precision,  accuracy  and 
delicate  adaptation  in  all  its  parts,  as  if  animated  ant: 
propelled  by  an  inherent  principle  of  intelligence— 
AVe  were  informed  that  an  English  manufacturer  had 
given  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  for  permission  to 
pass  through  this  superb  establishment,  with  leave  to 
take  drawings  of  its  parts— and  relircd,  saying  that 
a  previous  know  ledge  of  what  he  had  seen  would  have 
saved  him  len  times  the  sum.  The  Knignetr  was.  de- 
scribed to  us  as  combining,  like  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
simple  and  unalfected  manners  of  a  child,  w'lth  tlie 
genius  of  the  Philosopher— yet   we  did  not  learn  that 

any  ot  his  Tahiable  improvements-ione  of  which  was 


lid    .0  liuve  cost  severui  liiij.-.  and  nights  of  ahsiract 
■d  room  study— had  ever  obtained  for  him  any  hono- 


rary notice  or  distinction  whatever. 

Ed.  Jim.  Fiiym. 

XEWVOUK  COUNTY 

For  the  exhihuiou,  re-xard,  and  sale  oj  ANI.M  ALS,  VK- 
GKTAULEb,  KlU'lT-rHiiEb,- and  UUMESTIC 
.VlANUl'-ACTUHES  ;  raised  or  made  wilhm  the 
slate.  This  Show  and  Fair  will  be  held  on  the 
2.)d  and  24th  of  October  coming,  by  the  New-York 
County  Agricultural  Society,  "at  Mount  Vernon, 
four  miles  fron.-  the  city,  where  the  lollowing  pre- 
miums, in  various  pieces  of  silver  plate.  Will  be 
distributed,  under  their  urrangemenls,  lo  the  suc- 
cessful competitors 

Ao.  1    Jlnimals, 

1.  For  the  best  stud  horse  -  .  g50 

2.  For  the   best   brood   mare,  taking  into  view 

blood,  form,  color,  and  action  -  50 

?.  For  the  next  best,  do.  do.  -  -  30 

4.  A  discretionary  premium  to  be  awarded  for 
the  best  horse,  mare,  or  colt,  that  may  be 
found  on  the  ground  for  exhibition  '  .  20 
5  For  the  b;  st  bull,  not  less  than  one  year  old, 
to  be  kept  at  least  one  year  within  the  state, 
after  receivr.ig  a  premmm  .  -         30 

6.  For  the  next  best,  do   do.  -  -  2l) 

7.  For   the  best  cow,  not  less   than  three  jears 

old  -  -  •  -  -        20 

8.  For  the  next    best,  do.  do.  -  -        15 

9.  For  the  best   pair  of  oxen,  fitted  for  slaiigh- 

ter,  regard  being  had  to  the  mode  and  ex- 
pense of  fatting,  to  lie  accompanied  by  a  sa- 
tisfactory  certificate  of    the  same,         -  40 

10.  For  the   next    best,  do.  with  the  like  condi- 

tions,   -  -  .  .  .  j(j 

11.  For  the  next  best,  do.  do.  do.  with  the  like 

conditions,  -  -  .  -  20 

12.  For  the  next  best,  do.  do.  do.  with  the  like 

conditions,  -  -  -  -  15 

N  H.  ihe  oscn  must  have  been  owned  In- 
the  exlub iters,  as  early  as  the  1st  day  of  July, 
insraiit. 

13.  For   the   best  merino  ram,  taking-  into  view 

size  and  fleece,  -  -  -  10 

14.  For  the  next  best,  do.  do.     -  .  .5 

15.  For  the  best  nieiino  ewes,  six  in  number,  re- 

gard being  had   to  size  and  fleece,         -  15 

16    For  the  next  best,  do.  do.         -  -  10 

17.  For  the  best  ram  of  an  improved  English  or 

native  breed,  -  -  -        -  5 

IS.  For  tlie  tiestewes,  six  in  number,   of  an  im- 
proved English  or  native  breed,  -  10 
19.   For    the    best  wethers,  six  in  number,  fitted 

tor  slaughter,  -  .  •  .         lU 

iO.  For  the  best  boar,  not  less  than  seven  months 

old,  to  be  kept  within  the  state  at  least  sis 

monilis  after  receiving  a  premium,  .  5 

21.  For  the  best  sow  and  pigs,  -  -  5 

N.  li.  All   animals   intended  for  exhibition 

uust  be  oiviied   within,   and   by   inhabitants  of 

•  ills  state,  anti  must  he  entered  upon  the  book.>- 

.=•  liie  society,  .it  least  ten   days  prior  to   the 

irst  day  ol  "the   cattle  show  ;    to    wliicli   enii, 

.;prtificates  of  blood,  keeping,  &c.  &c.  must  be 

lodged    with    the    secretary  of  the    society,  at 

their  public  rooiu,  in  the  New- York  iustitotion, 


or  at  Mount  Vernon.  iSo  |)ieiiniiin  vviU  lifi 
awartlcd  without  the  above  precaution  :  and  (o 
be  eiiiitlinl  to  a  preiiiiuin,  in  any  case,  the  sub- 
ject must  be  above  mediocrity. 

Ao.  2.     Vegelahtes  and  Fruit  Trees. 
For  vegetables  raised  within    the  county  of 
New-York,  viz. — 

For  one  half  acre  of  carrots,      ■  -         g20 

For  one  acre  mangle  wurtzle,  -  -       15 

For  one  quarter  acre  parsnips     -  -  J.5 

For  one  quarter  acre  blood  beets,      -  .       10 

For  one  quarter  acre  white  onions,         .  J 'J 

For  one  quarter  acre  Savoy  cabbage,  -        10 

For  one  qu  irter  acre  ruta  baga,       -         -  10 

For  one  quarter  acre  summer  cauliflower,  10 

For  one  quarter  acre  celery,  -  -       10 

For  one  quarter  acre  Cape   Brocoli,        -  10 

A  premium  of  20  dollars  will  be  given  to  the 
person  who  sliall  raise,  from  one  acre,  the  great- 
est qiiaiitify  of  summer  or  winter  food,  fur  milk 
cows,  j^ivinu;  a  description  of  the  soil,  kind  and 
quality  of  the  manure  Uf^i:(\,  also  the  manner 
and  expense  of  cultivation. 

It  is  expressly  understood  by  the  Society, 
that  no  piPiniuiTi  will  be  awarded,  unless  tiie 
vegetables  are  raised  for  the  supply  of  the  city 
markets,  (and  by  a  member  of  tlie  society)  with 
the  exception  of  ruta  bai>a  and  carrots:  these 
bein^  an  oiiject  as  much  lor  feeding  of  stock  as 
ior  table  use. 

Ail  candidates  for  premiums  must  accompa- 
ny the  application  with  a  written  statement  of 
the  tiine  of  somng,  planting  the  seeds,  manure, 
and  cultivatidi!. 

Kor  the  l/est  exhibition  of  fruit  trees,  set- 
out  within  the  county,  since  April  7,  1819, 

.\pple  trees,  not  less  t4i ail  forty,         -  -    glO 

Peach  tree.H,  not  It ss  than  twenty,  -  10 

Plum    trees,  not  less  than  ten,  -  -     5 

Cherry  trees,  nol  less  than  tcr;,     -  -  5 

N.  B.  Per.sons  inleinung  to  apply  for  tliene 
premiums  must  give  iniinediate  notice,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  examiiiini;  coinmitloe,  that  an  exam- 
ination may  be  had  at  difterent  times  during  (he 
season.  The  cominittee  consist  of  Israel  Uean, 
Thomas  k.  Siiiiiii,  John  I'.  Groshen. 

A'o  3.  Domestic  .Mamifactures—made  within  the  state, 

1.  For  the  best  piece  of  superfine  broad  cloth, 

not  less  than  20  yards  in  length,   nor  less 
than  7-4  wide,  -  -  '-  gl5 

2.  For  llie  next  best,  do.  do.  .  -  -        10 

3.  For  the  best  piece  of  superfine  cassimere, 

not  less  than  twenty  yards,  3-4  wide,  15 

4.  For  the  next  best,  do.  do.  .  -  10 

5.  For  the  best  piece  of  black  silk  fiorentine, 

not  less  than    15   yards,   made  of  Ameri- 
can silk,  ...  -         10 

6.  For  the  best  specimen  of  cotton   sheeting-, 

not  less  than  two  pieces,  each  25  yards  in 
length,  and  I'urty  inches  wide,  .  10 

7.  For  the  best    piece  of  linen  shirting,   not 

less  than  25  yards,       .  .  -  10 

S.  For  the   best  six  pair  of  boots,  pegged  or 

nailed,  -  -  .  -  •    S 

9,  For  the  best  six  pair  of  men's  shoes,  made 

of  calf  skin  and  sewed,  -  •  .5 
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10.  for    the    best    six  pair   of  wove    worsted 

stockings,      .... 

11.  Forthe  bust  specimen  of  wove  cotton  stock- 


For  the    best     specimen    of  woollen    knit 
stocking's,    -  -  -  -  -      ?i 

For  the  lipst  do.  worsted  do.  do.  -  2i 

)4.Fui-  the  best  of  daniiel,  not  less  than  twen- 
ty yards  in  length,  7-8  wide,  -  -      10 

15.  For  the  best  yard  wide  carpeting^,    not  less 

than  2.5  yards  inlcnglli,  •  -  10 

16.  Forthe  be«t  ^-i  yard  wide  stair  cirpeting, 

twenty-five  yards  in  length,  -  -     10 

17.  For  the  best   pair  of  woollen    blankets,  not 

less  than  two  and  a  half  yards   in  length, 
and  8-4  wide,         -  -  -  -       10 

IS.  For  the  best  specimens  of  linen  diaper,  5-8 

wide,  not  less  than  twenty  yards,        -  10 

19.  For  the  best,  do.  yard    wide  diaper  for  ta- 

ble linen,  not  less  than  twenty  yards,  10 

20.  Forthe   best  specimen  of  sewing  silk,  not 

less  than  three  pounds,  -  -  5 

21.  For  the  best,  do.  of  linen  thread,  not    less 

than  four  pounds,  .  -  .5 

22.  For  the  best  side  of  soal  leatlier,  -  5 

23.  For  the  best  sp  cimen  of  calf  skin  leather, 

not  less  than  Six  skms,         -  -  -     5 

JVf/fV.— The  preiiiiutiis  for  animuls  ami  d')- 
nie'.tic  ni.iiiufactures,aie  open  to  competition  for 
tiie  state  at  I  rjje.  The  soc/etv  have  leservei) 
a  p'jrtion  of  their  funds  for  the  awardin;^  of 
di.'icretioDary  premiums,  tur  inventions  in  ag- 
riculture or  n)anufactures,  and  for  whatever 
ni.iy  be  exhibited  worthy  of  patronage  ;  but  in 
no  case  will  a  premium  he  jirani.ed  wliere  the 
subject  is  not  above  nieiliorrity.  No  premium 
uili  he  awarded  for  animals  that  have  hereto- 
fore received  prizes  at  the  exiiibition  of  this  so- 
ciety. 

JVb.  IV.  For  the  best  milk  dairy  kept  in 
the  county,  not  less  than  twelve  cows,  Si 5. — 
Applicants  for  tliis  preniium  must  give  imme- 
diaie  notice  to  the  secretary.  'I'hey  must  also, 
on  the  15th  (Jctol>er  next,  fuinish  to  him  a  full 
statement  in  writing  of  the  number  of  cows, 
ti)eir  breeds  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
mode  of  feeding,  the  quantity  of  milk  obtained, 
and  tlie  (]uality  as  tested  atditt'ereiit  times  dur- 
ing the  season,  when  the  food  is  changed. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

(  AD  WALLA  DKR  1).  COLOKN,  Pres. 

lilLHAKD  N.  HARISON,  Ilec.Sec'iy. 
^''ew-Furk-jJuly  'i,  1S2I. 


tile  same      In    the   absence,   death,    or  resigivitioi 
the  President,  the  senior    Vice   President  shall  attend 
to  all  his  duties 

Art.  5  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  correct  account 
•if  al!  receipts,  and  e.xpenses  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
not  pay  any  money  oat  of  the  funds  of  the  same,  bui 
by  an  order,  signed  by  the  I're-ulent,  or  officer,  pre 
siding  in  his  place.  He  shall  also  keep  a  correct  list 
of  the  members  of  the  Soeievy  ;  and  exhibit  annually 
m  October,  a  statement  of  the  funds. 

Art.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  read  to  the  Societv,  all 
communications  to  the  same,  and  make  such  commu- 
nications as  they  direct  ;  He  shall  preserve  in  a  Book 
iuch  communications  and  letters,  as  thiy  may  eithci 
lirect  to  be  copied,  or  taken  care  of.  The  books  o! 
the  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  shall  be  open  to  the  in 
pectionofany  member,  at  every  meeting  of  the  Socie 

'y- 

Art.  7  By-laws,  and  all  other  resolves  of  the  So. 
ciety,  shall  be  noted  in  the  transactions  of  each  meet- 
ng,  by  the  Secretary  — and  for  1  he  passage  of  all  these, 
a  myority  of  the  members  present,  shall  be  requisite 
for  their  enactment 

Ar'  8.  No  sall.iry  shall  be  allowed  to  any  officer  or 
committee,  for  discharging  their  duties— neither  shall 
any  contributions,  in  any  form,  be  ex.icted  by  the  So- 
ciety, from  its  memb  Ts,  exceptin^f  as  is  herein  pro- 
vided. 

Art  9.  The  Society  shall  meet  at  the  Village  of 
Uiiniwell,  upon  the  fourth  Mjndays  of  J:ily,  tiiiuber, 
.md  January,  of  each  year.  lint  the  President  can,  at 
.<ny  time,  eall  the  Society  together,  by  givin..^  due 
n  itice  at  the  Court  House,  and  other  puolic  places  m 
the  Oibtnct, 

Art.  10.  The  promotion  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
IJisirict  being  a  primary  object  Willi  the-  Society,  a 
committee  of  seven  shall  be  appointed  annually  in 
July,  to  report,  at  the  fall  meeting,  a  list  of  such 
premiums,  and  under  such  regul.ilioiis,    as    they   mav 


Proceedings  of  ihe  Fflrmert    Societjj    oj     Bavn-jitll  Dist 

trict,  StuthCarolina. 

At  a  meeting  of  the    subscribers   for   forming  the 

("armer's  Society  at  Barnwell  (Jourt  House,  on  the  6th 

:f    Aug-ust,  1821, 

The  Committee,  who  had  been  previously  appoint- 
;d  to  draw  up  a  set  of  rules,  for  the  government  of 
the  society,  reported  a  set  of  rules  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  After  which  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  officers,  to  serve  for  the  ensuins 
year : 

Dr   John  S   Bellinger,  President, 
Rev.  Darling  Peeples,  Ist  Vice-President, 
Rev.  H.  L).  Duncan,  2d  Vice-President, 
Angus  P.Htterson,  esq.  Treasurer— and 
Jenuingi,  O'Bunnon,  Secretary. 

Resolved.  Thst  the  following  named  gentlemen  form 
ihe  Committee  under  the  lUth  ariicle  of  the  Consti- 
tution :  Dr.  John  S.  Bellinger,  William  R.  Bull,  esq. 
'lol  F.  J.  Hay,  (Jeorge  Odoni,  esq.  Willis  J  Duncan, 
esq.  Wm.  Provost,  <  sq.  and  Major  .M  Felder. 

Jietolved,  That  twelve  dollars  be  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary 
!»nd  Treasurer,  and  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
the  .\meric.m  Furmer. 

lie-solved,  Tiiat  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Society,  and  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  be  transmit- 
ted  to  the  Kditor  of  the  .\mLricaii  F.irmer  tor  p  ib- 
iioation,  through  the   President. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  adjourn  to  the  fourth 
.Vlonday  in  October  next 

JE\NI.\GS   O'QANNON,  Sec'ry, 
August  6th,  1821. 

Qj"  In  this  number   we  commence  copying  a  series 
of  papers,    headed  -"  Sketches  on    Phacticai   .-\ori. 
,  .    .-  .  CJLTUUJ-;,   Br  JosuuA  Ttson  "      We  have  been  edifi.  d 

deem  advisaOle  for  the  Socie'y  to  direct  for  the  next  by  the  ,)erus.a  of  them-and  we  believe  they  will  be 
year.  At  every  fall  meeting,  the  Society  shall  deter- 1  as  gratifying  to  our  r.aders  Thev  are  taken  from  a 
mine  upon  the  saine-it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  j  weekly  journal,  published    in    Philadelphia,   bv    Lit- 


COiNsisllUilON 

OF    THE 

OF  BARNWELL   DlSTRlljT,  S.  C. 

Art.  1.  The  name  of  this  Society,  shall  be  the  Farm- 
er's Society  of   Barnwell  District. 

An.  2.  livery  member  shall  pay  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing  in  July,  the  suvn  of  three  dollars  to  the  Treasur- 
er. 

-\rt.  3.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
t*-i  Yite  Presidents,  1  rcasurer  and  Secretary. 

Art  4.  U  shall  be  the  duiy  of  the  President,  to  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Society— to  him,  all  mo- 
tions are  to  i-'e  addressed,  and  he  is  to  decide  all  Kle- 
sohes  ot  the  s.-ime.  In  tlii-  absence  of  this  officer,  and 
•fthe  Vice  Presidents,  the  So<  isty  shall  elect  son.e 
nipn  her  to  officiate  in  their  stead  ;  and  the  presiding 
oft^n  rs  shall  iiave  a  vole  upon  all  the  concerns  of  the 
Society!  the  president  shall  supcriniLi.d  the  concerns 
ot  the  Society — sliall   cause  the   by-laws  to  br  carried 

Into  tflect,  and  shall  sign  all  certificates,  granted  by 


committee,  to  make  such  communications,  as  ihey  may 
deem  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Soci- 
ety m  any  respect. 

Vrt.  11  For  the  admission  of  members  into  this 
Society,  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  must 
concur — and  they  oiav  be  propostd  either  by  a  mem- 
ber, or  by  letter,  from  the  person  desirous  of  joining 
the  Society  :  honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any 
tateil  meeting  of  the  Socu  ty,  and  no  pecuniary  con- 
tributions are  expected  from  them. 

.\rt.  12,  Every  member  (not  nicUidingthc  honorary 
members)    shall  subscribe  Ins  name  to  these   articles  ; 
nd  any  member,  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the    soci- 
ty,  must  give  notice  to  ihe  Treasurer — and  pay  all  ar- 
rears due. 

An.  13.  At  a!l  meetings  of  the  Society,  any  mem- 
ber can  introduce  a  friend,  to  be  presi-ni  at  the  same— 
and  memoers  of  all  other  agricultural  associations, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  joining  in  any  discussion, 
upon  subjects  connected  wah  agriculture,  which  may 
take  plack  during  the  meeting 

Art  14  None  but  members  of  the  Society  shall  be 
considered  as  caiidijutee  fur  any  premiums  ;  and  any 
member  may  be  txpeilcd,  at  any  stated  meeting,  up- 
on the  concurrsnce  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  pre- 
sent—the vote,  upon  this  qmsticn,  and  also  for  the 
admission  of  all  members,  must  be  by  ballot. 

.\rt.  iS.  .\  quorum,  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
Society,  mu'it  consist  of  seven  mcnibirs,  including 
Uie  officers  of  the  society— and  ujion  Ihe  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  the  society  shall  proct  cd  to  tin 
tlectionof  all  the  officers,  and  ihe  slanding  coininit- 
lee,  to  serve  until  die  annual  meeting  m  July  ;  when 
11  election  shall  take  place,  for  these  situations  lor 
the  ensuing  year. 

Art.  16.  No  change  shall  be  made,  in  any  of  these 
articles  ot  association  ;  but,  at  a  regular  meeting,  and 
all  such  proposed  alterations,    must    be   submitt  d  at 

t    niteting;    and  shall   not  be  acted  upon  until  tin- 

xt    regular  m-eting  ol    the   S -ciety.     In    ail  c.ses. 

I)  thuds  ol  'lie  members  present,  shall  concur  in 
such  alceratior.si 


TELL  &  HiiXRT,  in  octavo  form,  at  g'  per  year,  entitled 
"  TriK  SATURDAY  .MAGAZl.NTi;"  being  a  coil, 
tinuation  of  the  National  R.  corder.  U  ofli-rs  a  suita. 
ble  occasion  to  recommend  that  journal  to  the  notice 
of  the  pubiick.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  a  great 
variety  o(  interesting  matter  The  selections  jiid 
original  pieces,  under  the  heads.  Science  iiud  ..igncid- 
lure,  are  manifestly  well  chosen  and  of  useful  tha.-ac- 
ter.  The  lighter  articles  are  entertaining  and  ol  excrl- 
lent  moral  tendency.  We  are  the  more  bound  to  of. 
fcr  our  huniiile  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Satur  :ay 
.Magazine,  because  we  have  often  drawn  upon  i'  for  me 
benefit  of  our  readers,  and  sh.ll  probably  repeat  our 
ivquisi  10115  quite  as  often  as  Editors  usually  think  .on- 
sistent  with  '■  fair  dealing"'— and  whilst  on  this  ubj-ct 
We  t:,k'-  the  opportunity  to  off.r  the  contents  of  ihe 
Farnier,    to    the    free    use  ot  Editors  of  other  woks 

being  perf  cUy  willing  that  they  should  have  re- 
course to  it,  whenever  they  may  think  that  any  part  of 
its  contents  may  be  maile  subservient  to  the  amuse- 
ment, or  instruction  ot  I  heir  p.dr.-ins.  Our  original 
design  a:id  only  hope.  Was  to  be  useful— our  aspirations 
are  yet  to  the  same  end. 

Of  the  number  of  the  -Magazine,  from  which  we 
copy  the  first  ot  .VIr.  Tyson's  communication,  the  i'ol- 
lowing  IS  the  table  of 

CUNIENTS. 

MISCELLANY. 

\ccount  of  the  Population  of  European  Turkey  49 

I'omhne's  Life  of  Pilt  53 

On  the  Instruction  and  Amusements  of  the  Blind  58 

Contempor.iry  Female   (ienius  60 

Mr    .Maturin's  Poem  "  the  Universe"  61 

Miss  Edgeworih's  Early  Lessons  62 

iJeing;  in  the  Slocks  63 

SC1E\G£. 

Oersted  of  Copenhagen— Natural    History — Mep. 

cunal  Atmosphere— The  Niger  -  Ijalaiide's  Tra* 
vils  in  Afnca— Paper  Roofs— New  Telegraph 
^Watches  64 
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ACVKICUI.TLRK. 
Tyson's  Sketches  on  Practical  AjjiicuUure 
VARIP.TY. 

Boys— Schoolinastera— Pivscnce  of  Miml — Cut- 
tinp-Gcopt'  II  Fox  and  (Jeorge  111— M-.ikinsf 
the  most  of  a  good  Thinp — lng<»nio«is  Apology 
— Shropslurt-  ('.ipstom  — Suitors  in  Clianri-ry  — 
JudKinp;  from  Mnnnci-s— Kst-I  of  the  Slc.op  Lavk 
—  Oats  on  tlic  I!ank«  of  tlie  Clyde— Hirths  and 
Deaths  in  Paris 

roEiRr. 

Hetrospection  71 

The  Eveninjj  Hour  "2 

Verses  by  Hannali   Nfoie  ih. 

Sketclics  on  Practical  Agricnlture. 

BY    jnvHUA    TYSON. 

.ghiiigfon,  Fehruanj  C9.,  IS^l. 
Mr.  James  Worn  ir, 

Mv  Dear  Sir,-=-ln  compliance  tvitli  ymir  re- 
qtipst,  I  will  endoavour  to  give  vou  a  eeneral 
outline  of  my  opininn  of,  and  iny  practice  an^i 
experience  in,  those  parts  of  agricultui's  that 
have  coiiie  under  niy  notice. 

To  the  accomplisliment  of  any  business,  not'i 
ing  is  more  essentia'  than  to  have  a  genersi 
plan  I.  id  down.  Altiiouj;h  agriculture  is  less 
susceptible  of  reiiular  system  thiin  inanv  of  tlu 
mechanic  arls.yet  it  is  not  so  inucli  so  as  mary  of 
our  farmers  i«elieve.  Kronomy  anil  proportion 
are  si;'-jects  that  oiijjht  to  be  clost-ly  exaniinf  i; 
into,  a.d  unrfinitting  industry  usetl  to  carry 
them  invn  effect. 

Of  plan  and  proportion,  I  shall  endeavor  tu 
give  yon  a  ^, neral  idea  of  what  [  mean.  Tlic 
farm  on  which  1  now  reside  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  five  acres,  indppemleiit  of  aboui 
six'v  acres  of  woodland,  'rhi^-  1  have  divid 
ed  into  ten  parts,  as  nearly  equal  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  with  the  aildition  of 
two  lots  for  raisins;  fruit  and  garden  vegeta 
b!es.  Two  parts  are  permanent  meadow,  o 
nearly  so,  the  othar  eig^ht,  (say  eighty  acres) 
are  arable,  divided  hs  follows  :  ten  wheat  an<i 
rye — en  oats — t<'n  Indian  corn — twenty  timo 
thy  and  clover,  for  mowing,  arid  the  remaining 
thirty  pasture,  for  summer  feeding  catlle,  Sue. 
I  mow  generally  from  forty  to  sixty  tons  of  hay. 
This  hay.  with  the  straw,  corn  foddei',  and 
Stalks,  is  sufliciert  to  winter  from  twenty  to 
twenty  five  luad  of  cattle,  and  eight  or  ten 
horses,  my  own  and  hoises  from  the  city  at 
livery.  The  manure  made  fioin  this  stock,  to- 
gether with  compost,  is  generally  sijffici''nt  to 
manure  well,  from  twelve  to  iifleea  acres, 
Three  good  h<irses  and  a  yoke  of  good  oxen, 
are,  with  proper  management,  sutiicient  to  per 
forsn  all  the  work  on  a  (arm  of  this  size.  Thi 
hors-  13  a  noble  and  useful  animal,  but  at  ihf 
same  time  a  very  expensue  one  ;  and  most 
far^'  (IS  keep  more  than  is  necessary,  hence 
a  considerable  source  of  loss.  The  cruel  prac- 
tice which  most  of  the  men  we  employ  on  our 
farms,  of  overloading,  whipping  and  straining 
those  animals,  deserves  much  attention  from 
the  larmer.  1  know  farmers,  from  sufteriiiu 
this  kind  of  cruel  miscooduct,  who  lose  one 
Or  two  horses  every  y«ar.  This  is  a  heavy 
d^t!  jction  from  the  stnali  profits  of  a  common 
f&Tm, 


Of  liaifino;   Grain. — Virst,  of    Imliiin  corn 
Various    modes  of    cultivating   this    crop   hav 
been    recommended    by    different    farmers,  a 
'>"inw    the    best.      iMy    practice    generally  has 
been  by  breaking  up  the  sod  in  the  fill,  winter, 
or  eariy  in  the  snrinL',    as    time  and   circum 
stances    have    best  suited.       I  have  fjund   but 
little  difference  as  to  the  productiveness  of  tin 
crop,  from  either  fall  or  spring  ploughing.     Fal 
or  winti^r   plou;;bint;  has  this  advantage,  it   for 
ivards     the   spring   fartninj,   an  1    in    cold    lati 
springs,  the  grub  or  cut  worm,  and  other  insects, 
have  not  committed  so  great  ravages.     Tiie  Is 
•  if   Apiil    or    beginning  of  May,   I  harrow    t 
ground  twice,  with  three  horses,  the  teeth  sharp, 
inda  weight  on  the  barrow,  so  as  to  completely 
[lulveriz''  the  surface.     Then  commence  double 
furrowinsr,  at   llie  distance   of  about  four  feel 
apart,   leaving   a  small  lidge   or  cone  betweeo 
them  :   then  a   sini,le  furrow  iicross,  very  shal- 
low, just  so  as  to  make  a  mark,  at  the  distance  of 
five  feet      I  prefer  early  planting,  say  from  the 
first  to  the  tenth  of  May  :   three   or  four  grains 
to  the   hill  is  sufficient.     Two    or   three    v/eok> 
•ifter  the  corn  is  up,  commence  harrowing  over 
tha  row,  raising  the  middle   teeth  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  corn  being  torn  up.     A  few  days  after 
this  operation,  should    the  grass   and   weeds  be 
springing  up,   run   the  hoc  harrow  between  the 
rows,  which  will  completely  clean  it,  pulverize 
the  ground,  and  leave  it  in  a  fine  situation  for 
the  growth  of  the   corn.     The    last  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July,   pei  form    the  last  ploughing, 
not  very  deep.     After  harvest,  should    the  grass 
and  weeds  be  springing  up,  run  the  one  horse 
barrow  through   it.       Nothing   more  until    the 
corn   is  ripe   enough  to  cut  off  and  shock  up. 
This   cutting   and    shocking,    is    by   some    of 
)ur  farmers,     considered    a    troublesome    anil 
expensive   job  ;     but    from     the    experience     ( 
^lave  had,  I  think  it  much  the  best  plan.     The 
food   it  makes  for  cattle,  ami    the   fjiiantity   of 
matter  for  manure,    very  amply  repays   the  ad 
ditinnal   trouble  over   the  old  fashioned  way  of 
topping   and    stripping.     I  have  tried    most  o! 
the   various   modes  of  raising  corn,   that  have 
!ir;en  recommemled,  and  1  think  the  one  above 
described  the  best. 

Of  Oals. — This  crop  generally  follows  the 
corn.  After  ploughing  the  ground  as  eariv  as 
is  possible  in  the  spring,  I  sow  as  eat  ly  in  April 
IS  the  season  will  permit,  about  two  hushels  to 
the  acre  ;  but  if  the  land  is  ver)  good,  1  prefer 
tvvo  and  a  half  bushels.  I  prefer  cutting  the 
oats  before  it  is  very  ripe,  and  as  soon  as  suf- 
iici-^ntly  dry,  get  it  in,  without  rain  if  possible. 
Thus  got  in,  without  rain,  the  straw  is  very  use- 
ful in  feeding  the  out  cattle.  It  is  much  better 
than  second  crop  clover  hay.  I  have  raised  ex- 
cellent crops  of  oats  sown  just  after  turning 
Jown  the  sod. 

Of  If- heat. — Wheat  I  generally  sow  after  tht- 
oats  crop  I  turn  down  the  oats  stubble  as  soon 
as  practicable.  A  week  or  two  after  the  plough- 
ing, harrow  the  ground  well.  Previous  to  haul- 
ing out  the  compost  and  well  rotted  dung,  1 
trike  out  tlie  field  into  six  or  seven  step  lauds, 
and  plough  three  bouts  of  each  land.  Ou  the 
ploughed  part  I  hauled  the  compost,  from  twen- 
five  to  thirty  cart  loads  per  acre,  and  irom 
fifteen  to  twenty  cart  loads  of  well  rotted  dung. 


\Vh..n  tl 
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ut.  1  |.|  iii;h  o'lt  tb(». 
middles  of  the  l.iiids.  th.-n  spreail  the  comiiost 
ind  dung  as  even  as  prarticable.  In  the  last 
ye.'k  of  September,  or  first  of  October,  sow  the 
wheat,  about  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
burrow  t!ie  ground  t^vice  :  first  th-  same  w,iv  it 
was  ploughei),  the  second  across.  After  the  har- 
rowing is  finished,  open  all  the  furrows  an^l  make 
others  if  nere-sary,  so  as  to  drain  off,  after  heavy 
rains  or  the  thawing  of  snow,  all  the  surplu"s 
water.  I  generally  sow  the  ground  as  soon  as 
I  can  with  timothy  seed,  about  three  or  four 
f]u:irts  to  the  acre. 

Pf^^il'^- — ^y^  grows  best  on  a  light  sandy 
oil  ;  but  I  have  had  excellent  crops  from  low 
cliyey  ground.  In  such  gro'inds  it  is  a  mu-h 
urer  crop  than  wheat.  One  bushel  of  good 
eed  is  suflicient  per  acre.  The  ground  ou^'ht 
to  be  thrown  into  ridges,  from  six  to  eight  fp'-t 
n  nidth,  the  furrows  well  opened,  so  as  to  drain 
iff  the  surplus  of  the  water.  Water  furrowing 
IS  a  materiil  point  in  low  lands. 

Of  Buckwhettt — This  is  a  very  uncertain  crop. 
It  somtiines  fails  from  drought  ;  hut  mo--t  fre- 
quently from  excessive  hot  weatberand  fogs, when 
it  is  in  bloom,  and  froin  early  frosts,  before  the 
rain  is  ripe.  I  have  seldom  got  more  than  one 
oodcropout  of  three.  It  is  excellent  for  re- 
claiming wild  land  tb.it  is  filled  with  noxious 
vceds  and  trash.  I  have  succeeded  best  from 
t!ie  following  mode  of  cultivation  Break  up 
the  ground  in  the  month  of  .May,  harrow  it  well 
and  lime  it,  say  from  twenty  five  to  thirty 
bushals  per  acre  ;  cross  plou'jh  the  ground  about 
the  miiKlle  of  July,  and  Sow  aliout  three  pecks 
vf  seed  per  acre,  if  the  ground  is  good:  if  not 
very  goorl,  one  bushel  will  not  be  too  ,nuch. 
Huckivheatis  of  rapid  growth  in  good  land,  and 
branches  out  in  prnportion  to  the  goodness  of 
the  soil.  Tliis  is  the  reason  why  less  seed  is 
required  in  rich  thin  poor  land. 

Of  BarUij. — I  have  not  been  mucli  in  the 
practice  of  raising  this  crop.  Mv  soil  is  rath- 
er of  a  clayey  kind.  It  grows  best  in  a  fine 
light,  dry,  rich  soil.  It  should  be  sown  as  early 
iis  possible  in  tlii-  spring,  iVom  one  and  a  half 
to  two  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  had  it  to  yield 
from  thirty  to  forty  busiieh  per  acre 

Of    liaisin^^    Vcgftabli's First  of  potatoes. 

In  raising  this  crop,  I  have  tried  a  variety  of 
models  and  seasoos  of  plantiiig.  I  have  planted 
as  early  as  the  tjth  of  .March,  and  as  late  as  the 
jJ  day  of  August,  both  of  which  were  excellent 
crops.  These  ,;re  the  two  extremes  of  my  early 
and  late  planting.  1  havo  planted  at  almost  all 
times  between  those  two,  with  various  success, 
t  have  planted  in  what  is  called  the  right  time 
of  the  moon,  and  the  opposite.  The  best  crop 
I  ever  had  was  planted  in  what  the  knowing 
ones  called  the  wrong  time  of  the  moon.  I  inve 
but  little  faith  in  those  lunar  notions.  Experi- 
ence induces  me  to  prefer  from  the  10th  to  the 
20th  of  May  for  planting.  All  depends  up«n 
tillage,  seed,  soil,  manure  and  season.  Good 
seed,  light  soil,  well  tilled  and  manured,  and  a 
reasonably  moist  season,  never  fails  to  produce 
a  good  crop.  By  good  seed,  I  mean  large,  round, 
handsome  potatoes,  judiciously  divided  or  cub, 
so  as  not  to  leave  more  than  two  or  three  eyes 
in  each  piece  ;  those  to  be  planted  about  eight  or 
nine   inches  apart :    with  respect    to  mannr^, 
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twenty  Di  t'-iMi^ -five  cait  louUj  of  .iuHg,  Ires'M-hould,  at  any  rale,  be  cmssed   with  the   bes' 
from  llie  stable  or  slied,  acd   thirty  bushels  of  blood  in  the  country,  as  such  will  not  cost  more, 


lime  per  acre,  carelully  tpread.  The  potatoes 
sliouhi  be  dropped  in  every  second  or  tliird  fur- 
rov,  liaving  respect  to  the  width  or  narrowness 
cfthe  plousrh.  If  ihe  dung  is  long  and  strawy,  it 
should  he  raked  into  the  furrows  where  the  po- 
tatoes are  dropped.  If  the  pla.'itinu;  is  under  a 
fresh  sod,  the  liming;  should  be  deferred  until 
the  tops  are  just  coniins  through  the  ground, 
then  harrow,  and  spread  the  lime,  and  then 
liarrow  asjain.  When  the  po'ato  tops  are  up 
four  01  five  inches,  they  ouii,ht  to  be  ploui^hed 
very  shallow  wi'li  a  one  horse  plouj^h,  the  share 
sh.iHild  b'"  as  sharp  as  ■-■  knife,  so  as  to  cut  all  the 
gi:iss  aiMJ  vve'ids  that  may  he  springing  up.  1 
think  a  sod  equal  to  a  f..llo\v,  and  some  seasons 
inoch  better,  l^ast  season  I  planted  under  the 
Sod  aiiil  in  a  fallow.  The  sod  produced  alipnst 
d^iuble  the  tallow  crop.  Thtv  were  planted  - 
near  th,  same  time  as  possible,  and  nianuiei' 
equally  the  same. 

("Fj  br  c-ritimifd.) 


TAli?.!  feTOi:ii. 


Report  made  by  a  coniinittee  of  the  ^'^  Jl^ricul- 
tural  Socielij  of  I'endle'.on,  S.  Curutiiia. 

Read  Novemder  12,  181S. 
The    Committee    appointed    upon     "Farm 
Stock,  beg  leave  now  to  report  : 

That  this  subject  embraces  a  very  important 
br;>nch  of  husbandry  and  rural  economy,  and 
is  very  extensive  when  taken  in  all  relations, 
must  be  obvious  to  all  w  ho  have  paid  the  small- 
est attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Ynur 
eominittce,  believing  that  it  was  only  intended 
hv  the  society  that  they  should  lay  before  it  such 
facts  and  observations  as  were  calculateil  to 
shew  the  preference  of  one  species  of  the  same 
genus  of  domestic  animals  over  another,  so  far 
as  it  respected  the  operations  of  husbandry,  or 
the  comioits  and  profits  of  the  farmer,  will 
C'infinc  their  observations  to  such  as  are  consi- 
Jered  of  the  first  importance,  and  endeavor  to 
shew  why  the  farmer  should  turn  his  attention 
to  the  raising  and  using  one  kind  rather  than 
aii'ither.  The  breeds  of  horses  not  being  so 
di'-tinct  in  this  country  as  in  some  others,  it 
difficult  to  describe  the  race  moit  valuable  to 
the  farmer  as  best  suited  to  the  business  of  ag- 
riculture. In  some  of  the  middle  states,  tlie 
larj^e  dray  breed  is  used  as  best  suited  to  their 
heavy  market  wajjons  ;  and  in  t''.e  eastern  and 
all  the  souihern  stales,  a  middle  sized  h.urse,  i.s 
pielerred,  on  account  ol  liis  not  consu.iiin;;  s;v 
much  food,  his  bein<;  able  to  eodure  mach  morr 
fatioue,  and  perform  more  woi  k  in  the  same 
tiuie.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  tnat,  if 
fcorses  are  thought  ttic  most  proper  aoimal  upon 
a  iarm,  for  the  wagon,  th  '  idough,  iiid  the  cart ; 
4iiose  which  spring  irom  lue  comuiun  breed,  and 
partaking  a  little  of  trie  blood-horse,  are  the 
b'  it  calculated  to  perform  all  the  »e:vices  ot 
th>'  farm  horse,  w.th  tue  greatest  ease  ami  en- 
pediliun,  and  with  the  least  expense  to  the 
.  ou '.•-('  But  thoie  'Ahicli  are  raisea  upon  the 
fiiiuij  uejuuti   v,iiAt  are  uccesbary  fur  its  use, 


11  the  raising,  than  the  coarsest,  and  will  com- 
mand a  niuch  greater  price  for  the  saddle  or 
pleasure  carriage.  And  if  any  particular  breed 
tif  fine  horses  has  shewn  its  decided  superiori- 
ty, in  the  suu(!iern  states,  for  vigor  of  constitu- 
tion,  activity  and  strength,  it  is  that  which  ha- 
descended  from  the  Genius*  stock,  which  has, 
from  its  make  and  qualities,  become  almost  a 
distinct  race. 

It  has  long  been  a  question,  however,  whe- 
ther the  horse  or  the  ox  shimld  bf  preterred  a-, 
a  beast  of  the    ploujih.      It  has  been    urged    in 
favour  of  the  ox,  that  he  was   capable   of  hear- 
ing great  fatigue,  was  equally  docile,  lived  near 
!y  as  long  as  fhe  hor^e.  subsisted  upon    less   ex 
pensive  food,  and  almo.t  entirely  without  ,|r'iin 
and  in  the  end  was  convi-rtihle  inti  the  mostdj' 
icious  food  for  man,  am)  alforded  valuaoie   ma 
terials  for  his  comfort  and    coovf  tuence.      That 
I!  by  acrident  he  became  lame  or  blind,  still  lit 
aould   (b'preciate  but  litile  in  ni*  value,  wheie- 
!^   the   horse,  under  the    same    circumstances, 
would  be  worse  than  useless.      To  this  it  is  au- 
sweied,  that  although  the  horse  is  a   more  deli- 
cate and  expensive,  animal,   whose    carc.ise    is 
h  nothin/,    vet  that  he  more  than  compen- 


n'<\r  ot  <rii";l  ;.  n-jLiT,  and  in  SdJ'.li  ■.  .  t-  „  ^,  a 
lule  is  considered  worth  many  hors"-.  and  m 
some  parts  of  our  own  state,  one  good  mule  is 
>'n.lued  equal  'o  two  plough  horses.  These  facts 
v.-  stated,  to  shew  that  we  are  not  singular  in 
thinking  1  igbly  of  mules,  anrl  for  this  prefer- 
nce  it  is  tiiought  th'-re  are  reasons  sufficient  to 
onvince  I'very  calculating  mind.  The  mule  is 
more  easily  ra'sed  than  the  horse,  more  able  to 
bear  heuvv  burthens  equally  strong  for  tlie  dra''t, 
more  paiient.  cquaMv  docile,  will  live  twice  or 
thrice  as  long,  capable  of  enduring  much  more 
labor,  will  do  as  much  work  in  the  same  tiine» 
and  will  not  be  more  than  one  half  the  expense, 
as  they  will  not  eat  more  than  one  half  the 
g'ain,  will  mn.ke  use  of  long  forage,  which  the 
i^ehcacy  of  t"e  horse  will  reject,  and  will  bear 
the  beat  lull  as  well,  perhaps  better.  Bcsidi-s 
all  this,  they  are  aide  to  work  sooner,  and  are 
onl}  in  their  prinse  when  the  horse  has  become 
,51!  useless  expense  by  age.  Krom  the  smallress 
of  their  foot,  they  inay  not  answer  so  well  as 
the  horse  in  deep,  miry  roads,  but  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  hoof,  they  a'iH  never  require  to 
he  shod,  except  upon  long  journies  over  rocky 
"oads. 

That  most  useful   and    neglected    animal   the 
cow,  has  enga.gt'd  the  aitention  of  your  co 


ates  lor  these  ciualities,  b)  llie  expeUition  with  tee,  atid  as  this  is  ijtiieved,  upo'i   the  \vhole,  the 


wiiich  he  peifiiims  liis  work,  thereuy  enaoiing 
the  farmei  to  save  much  tiiut ,  by  doing  so  much 
more  in  the  ame  space,  uml  '■  ume  is  uioney." 
Although  tlie  ox  does  not  require  so  loucli  grain 
as  the  horse,  yet  he  demands  a  greater  quaoiii  \ 
of  provender  or  iong  turage,  and  as  he  is  cer-' 
taiiily  less  capable  ol  beaiuig  heat  than  the 
horse,  it  seems  that  he  is  only  s.iiti'd  to  an  ele- 
vated and  cool  country,  which  ailbrds  ^outl  pas- 
turage and  meaiiows;  and  therefore,  before  the 
ox  can  be  worked  to  great  advantage  la  any 
country,  grass  and  hay  must  be  first  a.  tended 
to.  For  these  reasons,  where  the  ox  vvas  for- 
merly the  common  beast  of  the  plough,  the  hor.ie 
IS  almost  universally  substituted.  To  finj  an 
animal  uniting  most  of  tlie  good  qualities  of 
tlie  horse  and  ox,  with  but  few  of  the  o.ijec- 
tions  applicable  to  either,  is  certainly  a  ^rtal 
desideratum  in  agriculture.  In  tlie  opinion  ol 
your  committee,  the  mule  is  beiter  calculated 
to  answer  the  general  purposes  of  the  farm, 
than  eiliier  the  horse  or  liie  ox,  as  uniting  the 
good  properties  of  each  with  but  lew  of  the 
bad.  JSothing  but  ignorance  and  prejudice 
ouid  have  kept  the  vaiue  of  tins  useful  animai 
so  iong  troin  being  known  among  us.  but  ot 
what  are  ignorance  and  prejudice  not  capable: 
It  is,  however,  very  sirange,  thai  tile  mo^t  in 
telligent  writers  upon  farm  stock,  appear,  ami 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  igaoraut  of  them 
.Is  a  beast  of  the  plough,  particularly  as  their 
-reat  vaiue  has  been  loug  known  in  the  soutu 
ol  Europe,  Alrica,  Asia,  and  South  Aiuerica. 
ill  .Jin  Spain,  the  stock,  from  which  they  de- 
sc;iid,  is  as  much  atteailed  to,  in  point  oi  petii- 
gree,  as  toe  finest  horses  in  iflnglaad— there,  a 
pair  of  iiood  iiiuies  will  cost  twice  as  much  as  a 


♦  By  reference  to  the  Steed  Book,  it  will  appear 
Lliat  Uic  iinporled  horse  which  lias  given  a  name  to 
ihis  stock  of  horses,  was  Genius,  aii'.lnot  Janus,  as  is 
commonly  supposed. 


nost  important  stock  for  the  farmer,  much 
might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is 
fhought  unnecessary,  upi^n  the  present  occasion, 
to  say  more  than  to  express  an  opinion.as  to  the 
d  which  is  the  best  for  this  country,  and 
the  reasons  tor  that  opinion.  That  toe  stock 
whicn  is  mingled  with  what  is  here  called 
ilie  English  breed,  and  in  England  the  short- 
horned  or  Dutcli  breed,  is  better  than  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  country,  it  is  believed,  no  one 
an  doubt,  who  was  present  at  the  cattle  show 
I  this  society,  in  SeptembT  last,  or  who  has, 
at  all,  aiteiided  to  the  improvement  of  this  ani- 
iial-  Iheri,  seviral  calves  were  exhibited,  all 
•  t  which,  except  one,  partook  in  dilferent  de- 
crees of  this  foreign  breed  of  cattle.  The  one 
•xhibited  of  t.'ie  common  breed,  was  certainly 
very  large,  and  dul  great  credit  to  its  own-  r, 
anil  at  the  same  time  no  one  present  could 
tiiiiik  that  it  was  at  ali  comparable  to  any  oi;e 
of  the  others.  I'his  was  conclusive  as  to  ap- 
pearance,and  if  they  are  not  more  tend  r  ordilii- 
cult  to  keep  th>n  the  common  breed,  they  mo-t 
be  better.  Those  of  the  committee  who  ha^e 
liail  tlie  opportunity  of  judgin>;  fro.n  experi-  nee, 
upon  fhi.i  subject,  think  them  not  more  ditlicult 
to  keep  ;  hut  on  the  contrary,  think  that  they 
will  look  better,  gr.>w  mucii  larg--r,  and  take 
fat  much  sooner  upon  the  saii.e  pastuie.  This 
observ.itibn  relates  to  enclosed  pastures,  and 
they  would  not  be  uodeistoou  to  say,  that  this 
breed  of  cattle  requires  no  more  food  than  tiie 
cnminon  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  believe 
ihat  cattle  of  ail  kinds  require  the  quantity  of 
their  food  to  be  in  proporti'Ui  to  their  size.  Al- 
though tins  breed  of  cattle  is  tiiought  more  ten- 
der than  others,  in  England,  yet  from  its  supe- 
iior  excellence,  it  has  been  increasi'd  in  lov 
parts  of  that  country.  iS.jtvvitbbtanuing  cows 
ot  tins  race  give  much  more  milk  than  those 
of  the  coiiiinon,  yet  much  of  their  excellence 
does  But  arise  from  this  eircuiustauce^  as  Cti<:y 
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can  onlv  vii-'il  in  nronoition  to  tin'  fno'i  wliicli 
thev  consume.  Their  snperioiity  ariiJes  almost 
entirely  from  their  sJAt".  the  smallaess  uf  tlieir 
bone,  in  proportion  to  llieir  flesh,  tlieir  inclina- 
tion to  take  fat  i-arlier,  and  to  make  fat  upon  the 
bejt  parts.  This  inclination  *,o  take  fat  earlier, 
aiii!  to  make  it  upon  the  host  par^s,  is  attrihiited 
by  the  most  expcrieii(:i>i|  hreeders  to  tlie  beautv 
of  their  form  and  thev  are  governed  in  their  se- 
lection of  stock  tohreed  from,  notso  much  by  the 
si7.p  as  hy  thesmiillnessof  the  hone,  and  the  beau 
ty  snd  symmetry  of  the  form.  It  is  much  to  he  re- 
grftled,  fhat  this  valuahle  animal,  which  con- 
tri'  utes  more  largely  to  tlie  comfortable  su'isist- 
ence  of  man  than  anv  other,  is  raucii  negiflct- 
ed  in  our  cnuntrv,  ami  left  to  hear  every  wind 
and  rain  which  descends  from  heaven,  withour 
a  shelter,  and  with  no  better  allowance  tha; 
straw  or  husks.  If  the  fanner,  instead  of  keeping 
a  large  stork  of  impoverisherl  cattle,  which  tenci 
to  impoverish  him,  and  which  can  yield  nothing 
t(  iiis  cond'ort  or  his  profit,  would  keep  fewer, 
which  would  etiable  him  to  keen  them  better, 
hi- would,  for  all  his  additional  kndne--s  .1  ;'i  at- 
tention, receive  ample  returns,  in  a  rich  -fiiiety 
ol  delicious  heef.  milk,  buttor  and  ciieese. 

H'lwever  valuahle  and  important  a  small  stork 
of  sheep  must  be  to  every  farmer,  for  {■lo'  and 
clothing,  yet  an  extensive  flock  is  not  so  valua- 
ble as  in  some  other  countries,  where  (he  car- 
case is  in  great  demand,  aud  the  fleece  com 
mands  a  ready  sale.  But  it  is  very  desirahle 
that  every  one  who  keeps  sheep,  should  have 
the  kind  most  useful  for  him,  and  suitable  to  his 
local  situation.  Sone  years  ago,  it  .viS  thought 
that  wool  of  the  finest  kiud,  would  he  an  arti- 
cle of  the  first  importance  in  this  country,  and 
many  nieu  in  our  country  were  merino  mad. 
But  the  bubble  has  bursted,  and  many  have 
.•learned,  by  experience,  that  this  was  a  delusion, 
and  now  know,  that  a  flock  of  sheep  larger  than 
is  necessary  for  domestic  consumption,  is  a  use- 
less expense.  But  this  delusion  of  the  day  has 
been  of  great  importance  to  the  country  in  caus- 
ing much  more  attention  to  be  bestowed  upon 
this  valuahle  domestic  animal.  It  is  believed 
that  a  thixture  of  the  merino  blood  impiove- 
our  native  sheep  both  in  the  carcase  and  fleece. 
All  crosses  of  tiiis  breed,  make  the  stock  retain 
its  wool  much  better.  We  know  but  little  ol 
otiu'r  breeds  in  this  country';  hut  perhaps  if  we 
could  get  the  Uakewell  or  Dishly  breed,  uhich  is 
so  remarkable  for  its  size  and  inclination  to 
tiike  fat,  it  would  make  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  farm  stock. 

As  to  hogs,  poultry,  &c.  your  committee  hav- 
ing hut  little  information,  and  fearing  that  thev 
have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  pa- 
tience, and  said  nothing  which  may  aii'ord  a 
useful  hint  to  ;iny  one,  beg  leave  to  be  siient. 

J\ovember,  12.  1  SI  8. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

iS'ir — Among  the  numerous  small,  fashiona- 
ble articles,  that  might  be  mentioned  as  subjects 
of  retrenchment,  tlie  above  is  one  of  peculiiir 
note.  Iti  use  is  not  only  very  common,  but 
very  mischievous  also. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  very  great  discomfi- 


ture l^or  a  person  to  he  instantly  deprived  ■  ! 
such  a  companion,  because  it  would  not  only 
leave  its  physical  action  unsupplied.  hut  its 
mechanical  also  :  i.e.  its  stimulus,  as  well  as 
its  weight  and  distention.  The  Tongue  would 
always  be  in  quest  of  a  relish  which  it  never 
could  find,  and  a  man  would  feel  as  vacant 
about  the  mouth  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
deprived  of  a  fore  tooth. — Indeed,  I  fearsome 
of  t!ie  old  smokers  would  have  a  round  hole 
ieCt,  for  a  time,  at  the  niace  where  the  sc«;ar 
■vas  used  to  be  introduced,  which  might  be  very 
inconvenient  in  windy  weather. 

To  supply  so  great  a  defect,  I  would  pro- 
pose rt.s  a  fasliioii,  for  this  is  the  great  secret  in 
making  changes,  that  each  smoker  would  pro- 
•ure  a  slick  of  soft  wood,  of  the  size  of  a  segar  : 
;uid  have  it  carved,  and  piinted  or  stained  to 
resemble  one  ;  and  if  it  should  be  found  im- 
possibl--'  i()r  our  com-iion  painters  to  make  a 
good  likeness  of  fire,  I  would  recommend  a 
small  piece  of  phosphoric  wood  to  be  attached 
to  the  end,  which  would  give  a  very  true  ap- 
pearance by  night.  This  stick  .vould  wear  away 
by  degrees,  and  the  hole  in  the  lips  lessening 
lith  it,  no  inconvenience  would  accrue,  and 
the  haliit  would  be  gradually  broken.  But 
though  the  stick  would  so  happily  supply  tlie 
neciiijnical  department,  it  would  have  no  phv. 
sical  eftect :  to  -supply  this,  I  should  have  been 
very  much  at  a  los«,  but  for  one  of  my  friends, 
a  Doctor,  who  recoiumends  that  the  end  of  the 
t"-k  next  the  mouth,  be  rubbed  occ-isionally 
with  a  bit  of  crude,  sal-ammoniac.  This  hint 
was  taken  from  one  of  the  faculty  at  New- 
York,  who  invented  a  method  of  safnating  his 
patients  without  mercury — he  hud  a  pair  of 
zinc  gag-plates,  which  he  introduced  into  the 
patients  mouth,  and  when  they  did  not  operate 
|uickly,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  or 
the  exsiccated  state  of  the  patients  blood  ;  he 
rubbed  their  tongues  with  a  bit  of  sal  ammoni- 
ac, and  the  patient  became  instantly  salivated, 
and  cured  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  tardy 
Mercurial  Doctors. 

That  segars  are  mischievous,  there  can  be  no 
riouht — First;  to  tile  purse.  A  free  and  lioeral 
smoker,  will  sometimes  use  one  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  per  year  ; — a  sum,  that  not  one  man 
in  one  th^msand,  has  to  spare,  after  paying  otl 
his  yearly  expenses  ;  a  su  n,  that,  if  preserved, 
would  be  sufficient  to  hire  country  houses  for 
all  the  poor  children  in  our  large  soutliern 
cities,  that  are  annually  attacked  with  cholera, 
and  who  die  by  the  thousand,  merely  for  the 
want  of  a  change  of  air.* — ^And,  2adlv  ;  to  the 
murals.  Far,  independently  of  the' expense, 
hich  IS  a  breach  of  moral  agency,  being  a  bad 
use  of  the  means  winch  Providence  has  furnish- 
-^d,  there  are  various  ways  by  which  smoking 
pollutes  the  pure  moral  spring,  it  dries  the 
nouth  aud  leads  to  drunkenness.  It  invites  to 
dleness,  especially  round  tiie  tabic.  It  assists 
the  intoxicating  effects  of  lirjuor,  v.nd  stupilies 


*  It  is  truly  astonishing-,  that  whilst  asylums  are 
opened  for  so  many  hopeless  dise.ises,  none  Uuve  been 
projected  for  the  mtaiits  of  inJigcnt  parents— a  tew 
one  story  log  houses  on  the  hills  near  lialtiinore,  on- 
lier  proper  regulations,  would  save  ten  lives  a  week, 
r'ur  two  months  in  the  year— a  number  greater  than 
all  our  mfirraancs  put  together  can  save  m  a  year. 


ihe  liner  feelings. t  In  the  next  place  :  it  is  in- 
imical to  the  health  of  the  system— freipiently 
causing  carious  teeth  and  dyspepsia. — It  also 
causes  the  luimiin  physiognomy  to  he  perverted. 
— T'he  lip  and  the  lower  jaw  are  pushed  out  to 
sunport  the  segar,  whilst  the  neck  and  shoulders 
'■ave  to  assume  a  position  to  counterbalance  the 
jaw;  man  was  made  upright  in  figure,  as  well  as 
morals;  and  lei  it  he  remembered  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  human  species,  is  a  frontal 
hone  and  chin,  on  a  perpendicular  line.  Sup- 
pose then  any  morbid  defect  should  c  luse  Ihe 
forehead  to  recede,  whilst  the  jaw  was  protrud- 
e;l,  how  beastly  man  would  then  appear. — Acci- 
dents sometimes  become  heredit:iry — i.  e.a  fath- 
(r,  with  a  chin  lengthened  out  an  inch  by  smok- 
ing, begets  a  son  with  just  such  a  chin  ;  and  this 
son  leeliiig  a  hereditary  disprisition  to  s:nok  •, 
embraces  the  practice,'  and  lengthena  out  nis 
chin  another  inch,  whilst  his  tii'ck  and  shoulders 
conform,  and  a  pretty  personage  he  becomes. 

In  this  way  deformity  is  increased.  The 
daughters  of  smokers  feeling  a  hereditary  pro- 
pensity to  smoke,  fall  upon  some  means  to  satis- 
fy the  desire  ;  if  poor,  they  smoke  with  a  pipe, 
ruin  their  teeth,  spoil  their  breath,  sallow  their 
skin,  and  expectorate  so  much,  that  they  appear 
in  early  age,  as  shrivelled  as  an  apple  that  his 
lost  itsjuices  ;  and  if  rich — they  arc  ashamed  to 
smoke,  and  what  then  ?  under  the  pretence  of 
cleaning  their  teeth,  they  rub  on  pounds  of 
Scotch  snufiT,  and  keep  at  it  for  hours  ;  till  at 
length  their  beauty  is  gone,  and  their  nerves 
shaken  in  a  premature  palsy  ;  whilst  the  doctors 
are  called  upon  to  prescrioe  in  vain  ;  they  being 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  true  cause  of  the  mala- 
dy .J:    Mark  I  his  .'  ye  Mothers. 

A  still  more  certainly  bad  eflect  in  the  use  of 

egars,  is   to  produce  a  cancerous   ulcer  on  the 

part  of  the  lip  where  it  was  introduced.     The 

riter   of    this  attended   three    operations   for 

this   disease,  and   every  patient  attributed  the 

cause   to  the  nitre  in  tiie  segars. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  evils,  I  will 
mention  one  of  the  mo.t  serious  nature,  that 
extends  beyond  the  range  of  the  smokers.  I'liis 
I  shall  elucidate  by  a  positive  fact.  A  carpen- 
ter undertook  to  build  a  house  for  me  in  Balti- 
more— when  the  floors  were  laid,  I  told  nun 
that  such  of  his  people  as  smoked  segars,  must 
retire  under  one  of  the  chimneys,  and  there 
perform  their  smoking.  This  they  objected  to, 
assuring  me  that  they  never  knew  one  mstiiice 
of  a  segar  taking  nre  even  among  the  shavi.igs. 
As  I  knew  that  the  segars  contained  nitre  and 
me  pnosplioric  ingredients,  I  resolved  to  car- 
ry my  point,  and  told  tliem  ,0,  and, -in  order  to 
convince  ihem,  1  demanded  the  two  segars  liiey 
were  then  smoking.  These  1  threw  into  toe 
ruobish  ;  in  ten  minutes  one  of  '.hani  bijzed  out: 
the  oUier  remained  qniet  a  while,  but  after  open- 
ing  a  t'our,  that  burst  into  a  flame  also. 

These  two  facts  surprized  them,  and  i  gained 
my  point  without  further,oppusiti  jii — I  have  novy 


t  ISurns   always  characterized  his  drinkers  by  the 
ppellation  ilroiijlitt/  -to   winch,  state   segars    greatly 
coniribute. 

+   An  instance  lately  occurred,   where  tb&  patient 

Iteniated    thiS  bad   habit,    with   the  use   of  opm  iv 

Which  produced  death,  and  the  whole  tacts  were  K^-pt 

from  the  faculty,  till  it  was  too  l.ile  lo  remedy.     U  is. 

tar  moi-e  iVccjuent  than  is  suspected. 
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only  to  ask  the  qiiestion-who  among  the  smokers 
of  SPgais  can  name  the  place  imd  time,  where 
he  threw  one  hall'of  the  licry  stumps  of"  his  se- 
gars  even  for  the  last  twelve  hiiurs  ?  are  not 
these  the  causes  of  our  numerous  fires  in  (he 
cities  ?  Cellars  ami  cellar  vmilows,  with 
hay  and  straw,  are  alwavs  ready  to  receive  the 
Jmndreds  of  fieiv  stnn\ps  thrown  away  careless- 
ly by  boys,  from  7  yiars  old  ami  upward*,  as 
well  as  by  men  engaged  in  conversation, smoking 
as  they  pass  alons  the  streets. 

^  S.  V.  s. 

J.  S.  Skikner,  Esq. 

LUNAR  INFLUKiNCES— «;)on  Mimah  and 
Vegetation  iliKputed. 

"  He  that  observeth  the  winds  shall  not  sow. 
And  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  rcnp." 

Ecchsiastes. 

Among  other  prejudices  established  in  the 
United  .States,  and  which  sometimes  appear  in 
your  paper,  I  know  none  more  unreasonable 
than  that  which  supposes  the  moon  to  exert  a 
malignant  infiuence  upon  (he  labour  or  indus- 
try of  man — hence  many  of  our  countrymen 
kill  their  meat  ;  phint  and  sow  ;  an'l  peihap'- 
reap  their  harvests  at  what  are  called  proper 
times  of  the  moon,  an<l  avoid  other  times  a^ 
carefully  as  if  some  great  injury  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. 

Although  I  have  frequently  inquired  of  per- 
sons advocating  "  ;)j'o/;?r  iiiHBs"  of  (he  moon, 
how,  or  in  what  manner  its  cilects  were  produc 
ed,  I  have  never  yet  received  any  other  answer, 
than — it  is  so:  and  that  such  and  such  conse- 
qup.nces  alvvays  follow. 

For  my  part  1  have  never  seen  any  of  the 
efTects,  either  good  or  had.  that  the  moon  is 
charged  with — and  am  of  opinion,  that  no  one 
has  made  a  fair  experiirent  of  such  efi'ecis  since 
those  dark  and  ignorant  times,  when  phdosoph 
and  astronomy  were  displaced  by  ignorance 
and  astrology,  who  have  maintained  a  broken 
empire  even  to  our  days.  'I'he  time  was  (and 
is  yet)  in  some  countries,  where  eclipses,  com- 
ets, and  conjur.ctions  of  planets,  would  alarm 
the  world  with  apprehensions  of  war,  peslilencn 
and  calamity — and  the  truth  of  their  evil  in- 
fluence is  abundantly  insisted  upon,  by  many 
g-ave  writers  who  livi-d  a  century  ago.  Human 
reason  gradually  has  got  rid  of  such  unseason- 
able incumbrances  in  despite  of  all  their  pre- 
tended proofs — and  left  us  at  liberty  to  do 
what  we  please,  whether  Mars  and  Saturn  be 
Sn  conjunction — whether  comets  bla/.e,  or  eclip- 
ses darken  ;  and  it  requires  only  a  little  more 
philosophy  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  or  good  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  ;  which,  like  the  prejudices 
just  mentioned,  belongs  also  to  astrology. — 
The  phenomena  of  the  phases  of  the  moon 
upon  which  such  direful  causes  depend,  are  as 
follow :  The  moon  revolves  ouce  a  month 
round  our  earth,  and,  according  to  her  position, 
is  apparently  moie  ixiuore  enlightened,  m  a  like 
proportion,  until  we  lose  sightof  her  altogether, 
the  explanation  of  the  various  appearances  oi 
the  moon,  durin;;  her  montiily  course,  are  suffi- 
cter.ily  familiar  ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known. 
or  remembered,  that  the  raooa's  revolution,  on 


her  axis,  is  precisely  equal  to  her  revolution  ii 
r  orbit ;  a;id,  therefore,  that  though  the  moor. 
IS  a  globular  buiiy— yet  she  constantly  keep-, 
the  very  same  face,  or  half,  presented  to  us — 
and  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  appearance 
of  the  othpr  hiilf  as  wf  are  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  planet  llerschell. 

IJaving  premised  thus  far,  let  us  examine 
wUeiice  the  sup|jo;ied  influence  of  the  moon 
can  lie  derived.  If  it  proceeds  from  tlie  sub- 
stance or  body  of  the  moiin,  we  constantly  have 
the  same  quantity  of  in!liience  exerted  on  us — 
whether  the  moon  be  ne'v,  full,  or  in  her  last 
quarter  ;  for,  as  before  observed,  the  very  same 
face,  or  half  of  the  moon,  is  always  presented 
to  us — and  as  the  influence  is  equal  at  all  times 
if  there  he  anv,  how  can  one  time  be  more 
proper  than  another  't 

If  this  evil  influence  depends  on  the  light 
that  we  perceive,  or  receive  from  tha  moon, 
liovv  is  it  that  tlie  direct  rays  of  tho  sun  have 
no  such  inlluence?  and  that,  when  reflected 
from  the  moon,  they  are  so  injurious.^  This 
sounds  like  saying  any  thing  warm  iiijur.'S 
nore  than  when  red-iiot — or,  that  a  little  cobl 
s  more  disagreeable  than  intense  co 
in  the  proportion  that  the  light  from  tlie  moon 
increases,  it  a'so  decreases  ;  and,  therefore  this 
reflected  light  is  equally  beneficial  or  equally 
injurious — in  the  first  as  in  the  last  quarter,  in 
ihe  second  as  in  the  thir:l  ;  and  sliojld  be  at 
its  maximu'o  at  the  full.  But  the  advocates  of 
lunar  Influence  say,  the  good  eH'ect  belongs  to 
the  increase,  tiie  evil  to  the  decrease,  whlcii  is 
inconsistent  with  their  theory  ;  therefore,  Mr. 
Kditor,  fiiere  can  be  no  surli  g'lod  or  evil  i.iilu- 
eiice  attributable  to  the  phases  of  the  moon  : 
and  farmers  may  kill  their  \ueats,  and  sow  their 
grain  at  those  limes  that  are  moM  convenient, 
without  in  the  least  minuing  tlie  moon  more 
tlisn  tlie  fixed  stars. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  on  lunatics,  and 
nil  the  tides,  are  oiten  quoted  ;.s  proofs  of 
the  power  of  that  planet— aud  are  wrongly 
tuisJed  to  supp'irt  the  lore-mentioned  preju- 
dice, as  upon  lunatics,  the  moon  exerts  no  in- 
diience  at  all — 1  appeal  to  medical  men  and 
meir  writings  for  p>''>of. 

And  the  moon  influences  the  tides  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  that  ascribed  to  her  by 
toe  liL-licvcis  in   her  good  or  evil  iniluence — lor 


oC  Disliley  sh-ep,  to  whom  he  alludes,  to  th'_  tacts 
"hich  [  have  collected  and  published,  in  pages  89  to 
^fjof  the  third  volume  of  my  Agricultural  and  JUiiie- 
ml  Ri'ltort  on  Derbvshire ;  by  which  it  app^'ars,  tliat 
the  Pfah'luindreds  of  Derbyshire  possessed,  at  the  pe* 
riod  of  vlr.  B-iicewell's  early  operation  in  rearing  his 
peculi:ir  breed,  two  distinct  breeds  of  sheep  i  besides 
a  third  sort,  a  cross  between  tiiem.  The  first  was 
called  the  -woodlaiirl  or  moorland  sheep,  pecidiar  al- 
most to  the  elevatpil  healthy  and  boggy  moorlands  in 
the  north  and  north-west  of  the  county  (improperly 
now  called  lOoilUmd,  since  they  h:ive  become  almost 
di'stitat^f  of  wood]exlending'  thence  into  Yorkshire  and 
(ylieshire,  in  which  districts  these  sheep  are  still  kept 
m  preat  numbers  :  the  s-cond  were  called  the  old 
lAinestone .  Derbyshire  limestone  or  Peak  sheep,  which 
were  almost  confined  to  the  Limestone  hills,  slretch- 
ing  from  near  Ashbnrn  to  liuxton  :  and  the  third  were 
a  cross  between  these,  and  called  the  gritttone  sheep  ( 
these  last  kind  had  little  merit,  and  are,  I  believe, 
now  quite  ex'.inct,  and  the  second  kind  nearly  so.  I  am 
desirous  of  learninjf,  through  jour  instructive  pages, 
to  which  of  tile  two  first  of  these  kinds  of  Peak 
it  was,  that  Mr.  Bakewell  had  recourse  .'  I  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  humble  servant. 

JOHN  FAREY,  Sen. 


ON    WHEELS. 
STU,  inUs,  Jwis  20    l?2t. 

.With  the  exception  of  a  short,  sensible,  practical  letter 
ljU(.|terfTom  J  C.  da'ea  .\lconbury,  inyour  No.  Tl  J  the  ma- 
ts of  the  ditf -rent  sorts  of  wheels,  not  appearing 
to  me  to  have  been  discussed  in  a  sufhcienlly  clear 
manner  in  your  columns,  I  am  induced  to  offer  my 
mite  of  information  on  this  highly  important  subject, 

ch  so  well  deserves  the  attention  of  every  raaa 
who  uses  any  sort  of  wheeled  carriage. 

Is  it  not  very  remarkable,  that  this  nation  which 
has  advanced  so  far  b;fore  all  others,  in  its  machin. 
ery  and  its  mechanical  science,  should  be  so  back- 
ward in  applying  science  and  experiment  to  the  most 
important,  because  the  most  numerous  of  all  its  ma- 
chines, viz.  lis  wheeled  carri.ages  ?  and  is  it  not  still 
more  wonderful  that,  the  strong  and  universal  princi- 
pal of  self  interest  should  not  have  been  able  hitherto 
to  overcome  the  delusions  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
which,  always  hostile  to  true  economy,  are  in  the  pre- 
sent .ustaiice  so  incalculably  expensive,  by  the  great  ' 
increase  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  our  carriages,  and  our 
roads,  to  say  nothing  of  our  c.ittle. 

My  attention  has  been  more  strongly  attracted  to 
this  subject,  by  my  iiaving  remarked,  during  a  re- 
cent tour  on  the  Continent,  that  the  cylindrical  or  Hat 
rimmed  wheel  is  in  universal  use,  whilst  the  conical 
or  bevelled  rim  is  altogether  unknown,  and  that  ihe 
loads  drawn  by  any  given  number  of  horses  are  vastly 
greater  than  in  England. 

Near  tJrus.sel;j  the  coal  wagons  having  cylindrical 
wheels  wiih  perfectly  fl,t  rims  of  fiom  six  to  nine  in- 
ches w.de,  are  allowed    to    weigh  more  than  ten  tons 


,  ,  ,         I  .1         ■„    i,,.„    ..„u.t      .,„,(  I  £;i,o-/jsA,  (m(i  0)1  ie!r/e-ro!(nrf  thev  are  drawn  usually  by 

.hey  depend  on  her  position  in    'er  '"-b"  — i^idi      ^^^  ;.^  ^^^^^^^    J^^^^  ^|,^^^^.^-j   ^^  ^,^^  ,,.„^  ^  ^^J^ 

on  lier  (juantity  of  matter  which  attracts,  •»"f' jforcemenl  of  two.,  toree  or  four  horses  more,  accord- 
is  attracted  byourearih,  exactly  in  proportion  |,„g  to  the  degree  of  steepness.  The  road  is  paved, 
to  llieir  resp'-ctive  quantities  oi'  matter;  this, land  of  course  thedraught  issomewhat  lighterthan  on 
with  the  added  attraction  of  the  sun.  causesiour  roads  j  but  perhaps  this  advantage  is  nearly 
ihetides-andif  there  are  seas  m  toe  .noon,  coon  erbalanced  by  the  striking  fault  of  the  extreme 
,       ,,  I,      1         I  snialliicss  of  their  front  wheels,    and  by  the  less  nrm 

our  eartii  causes  tides  there  as  she  does  here,       j.^^^.^^,  _^,.  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^g  slippery  surface  oi  the 

^'  ^'        pavement  ♦ 

No-*,  granting  that  the  Belgian  horses  are  excellent 

■aH©o«!«Z!!*"'  if,   jize,    sh.ipe,     and   condition,    let     me    ask     our 

From  the   London  Farn,er\  Journal  of  July  23r/.  18il.: great  carriers    and  all  others,  who  are   blind  enough 

i^o  !oad   heavili    upon   conical   wheels,    whether   with 

ON  THE  OlUGlN  OF    IHE   DISHLEY  BltEED  OF  ^1,^.,^  [,esi  horses,  they   are    able  to  draw  lo.-ds   at  all 

SHEEP.  to  be  compared    with  those   above  mentioned.'     And 

SIR,  Jlo-mland  Street,  July  17,  ISSI.jif  inese  gentlemen  are  forced   to  aliou  their  own  infe- 

ll.«ving  read  in  p.  22i  of  your  last  Journal,  the  let-jrionty,  let   them  po.nt  out   any  oilier  sufficient  cause 

ter    of    vour   respectable    correspunds.it,    vlr.  Bill,  tl  an    that  of  the  form  of  th 


Uudd,  in  which  he  says,  •'  it  is  now  well  known  uo  toe 
most  eminent  br-ieders  of  the  Oishley  sheep,  Hi.t 
thev  Wer-  o  croii3  bar.oeen  the  Lincolnshire  and  the  Peak 

of  herbyMre  breeds  of  shegp  ;"   I  ^m  desWoua  ot   t^^\\-> 

iiig  the  attention  of  th*t  gentleman,  aud  the  breeders      ♦  Note— not  where  the  road  is  horizontal— Bort- 


heels,  which,  as  all 
experiment  has  shewn,  are  contrary  to  meclii'nical 
principle,  althougu  oy  some  fatality  they  are  univef- 
sally  used. 
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A'.  i»  Mie  to  cuiii.-iiidi-  with  a  U'lti  H'j-  (Vat,  «-!i'n,ii 
afliir.Uci  me  much  sstisfaction  when  1  wiliiL-ssid  it, 
uul  (vliich  may  be  usetiil  to  some  ot  jour  phiin  iiiisci 
eniific  readers.  IJy  the  road  side,  bclween  AiUwcrpaiid 
Ghent,  on  a  holiday.  I  s.iw  a  p.iriy  ot  little  peasjiit 
boys  playing'  at  a  sort  of  bowls,  but  instead  oi  being 
spherical.  Ike  our's,  their  bowls  were  »o  many  coni- 
eal  wheels  in  miniature,  their  two  diameters  bcinf 
about  SIX  and  eight  inches  and  their  breadth,  or,  to 
speak  more  clearly,  their  thickness  a!'OUt  three  or  fom- 
inches.  The  skill  of  the  jjlayers  consisted,  of  coursi. 
in  judging  of  the  circles  necessary  lobe  described 
(by  bodies  incapable  of  moving  in  a  strait  line)  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  mark.  It  was  Impossible  tn 
view  thiS  slnl^ing  combination  of  rude  materials 
With  scientitic  principle,  without  making  the  humili- 
ating remiirk,  that  on  the  very  important  subject  of 
wheels  the  plough  boys  of  Flanders  were  better  in 
formed  than  the  great  wagon  masters  of  Kngliud. 
It  will  afi'ord  me  real  pleasure  to  learn  that  this  sto- 
ry shall  have  induced  any  practical  man  to  reflect  on 
the  absurdity  of  forcing  forward,  in  strait  lines, 
wheels  so  shaped  as  to  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  move  only  in  circles  ;  and  to  those  whose  minds 
are  disposed  towaids  investigation,]  beg  to  recom- 
Dieud  the  perusal  of  a  very  clear,  satisfactory,  and 
not  expensive,  '•  Essay  on  Wheeled  Carriages,  by 
Josi-ph  Storrs  Fr\,"  who  is  himself  a  pr.ictical  man, 
and  writes  from  experience.  1  remain.  Sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  and   constant  reader, 

AN  KX-FARMER. 


¥!.Avtoi'\aV  Corre.s\»oude.i\ce.. 


Eatiacl — LivK  stock. 

PiTtnsoJT,  24th  Sept.  1821. 

Although  no  longer  a  farmer,  yet  I  still  have  the 
greatest  desire  for  ])romoting agriculture,  as  the  real 
foundation  of  national  prosperity —  thai  on  which  oui 
minufaclurcs  and  commerce  must  depend  for  ulli 
male  and  durable  success 

We  have,  the  summer  past,  formed  an  agricultural 
society  in  this  countj  (Essex,)  and  shall  have  a  stat- 
ed annual  meeting- on  the  ihiid  Wednesday  of  Octolier 
When  I  removed  Iroin  this  place  in  1 776  to  Hume,  ir 
the  present  county  ot  Oneida,  wliere  I  purchased  3 
fcrm  of  upwards  of  .iOU  acres.  I  Immediately  set 
about  establishing  a  grazing  and  stuck  farm  \s  1 
removid  no  stock  with  me,  all  was  to  be  purchased 
of  course  I  boug-ht  only  such  as  promised  to  be  good 
breeders— and  tliose  of  uU  kinds  suitable  for  a  large 
farm  in  ihe  bucic  couiitrij  —v,/.  :  brood  mares,  cows — 
sheep  and  swine  :  as  to  \.\\e.  first  1  did  not  succeed  ;  it 
Was  a  loo.^iiig  business — but  as  to  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  my  success  iully  answered  my  expectations  — 
although  I  could  at  first  procure,  of  ne  t  cattle, 
only  half  breeds  to  improve  the  native  stock  of  cows, 
in  the  purchase  of  which  1  had  been  very  cautious 
and  particular  as  to  size  and  firm.  Tiie  first  bull 
was  a  cross  of  a  n  .lile  bull  of  the  Uishley  (Uakewell) 
breed,  wiili  a  small  pule  (no  horn)  Vii-jjinia  cow.- 
The  Dishleybull  had  of  course  long  strun  lionis— tlie 
calf  which  1  procured  had  small  crump  horns, 
seen\iiigl\  not  fised  m  his  scull  ;  in  shape  and  form 
he  Was  like  tli'-  sire  ;  in  size  like  the  dam  ;  in  coltiur 
like  netlicr.  Ot  las  c;dv<  s,  some  were /<o/e  like  the 
dam;  some  crumpled  horns,  hfee  himself;  and  oin- 
era  ir.iig  horns,  more  or  less  like  the  Dishley  breed  — 
but  all  inclined  to  fat  early,  and  generally  quiet,  or- 
derly cattle  A  frw  yf  ars,  siibsefjiiently.  I  procured 
a  Iwil  bred  English  bull  calf,  ot  a  much  larger  s  ze,  ii 
With  larger  bones  than  the  Dishley .wah  wh.ch  1  cross 
cd  my  fanner  stick,  and  by  that  cross  procured  finer 
working  oxen  I  yet  not  better  calculated  for  the 
butcher  Til  give  you  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
brted  and  its  subsequent  crosses,  a  neighbor  ot  mine 
had  a  cow  trom  the  small  bull  of  the  Uishley  breed, 
froni  which  he  had  a  heifer  calf  that  he  kept  ;  when 
the  heifer  was  i«o  years  old,  she  had  a  heifer 
calf  by  the  same  luiU— the  same  spring,  but  4  weeks 


-■arlier,  the  dam  had  also  a  heit'er  calf,  l>y  the  sain 
mil  They  were  the  two  handsomest  calves  I  hati 
ver  seen — and  1  persuaded  tile  owner,  wlm  whs  i, 
mechanic,  and  not  a  farmer,  [he  only  occupud  fuiii 
acres  of  choice  meadow]  to  keep  these  calves,  insttail 
■it  killing  them  for  veal.  They  never  r;in  out,  bm 
.vere  tied  in  a  cool  slied  in  the  sii.niner,  and  fed  with 
fresh  cut  hay,  and  Indian  meal;  and  lliroiigli  tin 
V inter  with  dry  hay  and  Indian  nieil.  I'he  last  week  m 
April  of  the  next  year,  the  owner  put  them  iiii', 
.1  boat  and  carried  them  to  Sclienecledy;  thence  by  lanu 
[IJ  miles]  to  .ilbany,  where  he  sold  them  to  a  butcher, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
two  weighed  1200  lbs;  of  course  he  received  %Vio 
fir  his  two  calves,  one  being  13  months  old,  the  other 
12  months  ;  which  would  have  been  the  price  of  u 
middling  pair  of  oxen.  The  next  year  he  had  Ins 
cow  to  my  large  bull,  and  her  calf  at  a  few  days  short 
of  a  year  old,  weighed,  when  killed  and  dressed,  721 
pounds  ;  that  is  the  weight  of  a  good  ox. 

When  I  left  Rome,  in  the  fall  of  IdlO,  I  was  in- 
clined to  have  part  of  my  young  stock  drove  hithe 
for  a  market.  Amongst  them  were  5  steers,  tl.a 
Were  three  years  old  the  spring  before  —say  three 
years  and  six  months  old  when  sol  I  in  tlie  month  of 
November  to  a  butcher  :  they  had  never  been  fed  with 
gram  at  any  time  j  in  summer  good  common  pasture 
n  winter,  well  housed  with  plenty  of  hay — vvhei 
killed  they  averaged  1.500  bis.  each  tor  the  meat,  hide 
nd  tallow  not  weighed,  being  given  in  by  the  term- 
of  purchase.  Now,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  w> 
tliink  an  ox  that  weighs  1000  lbs.  (meat,  hide  and  tal 
low)  a  very  fine  ox  :  I  mean  what  is  termed  grait  fed 
oxen.  I  am  sure  that  81/0  lbs.  for  the  quarters  only, 
would  be  more  than  an  average  of  all  the  fat  oxen, 
from  6  to  10  years  old,  slaughtered  in  thiS  and  the 
northern  states.  What  a  saving  therefore  would  such 
an  improved  breed  of  neat  cattle  be  to  tiie  whole 
farming  interest  of  the  United  States  ! 

My  success  in  improving  my  breed  of  sheep  was 
equally  satisfactory  :  my  ewes  were  selected  fro 
a  flock  of  English  fine  wool  sheep— the  buck  was  7-8 
blood  of  Chancellor  Livingston's  f^ock  ;  afterward; 
crossed  with  a  full  blood  buck,  of  Col.  Humphrey': 
imported  .Merino's,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of 
their  fleeces,  yet  mucli  smaller  carcasses  than  .Mr  Liv- 
ingston's,whch  were  of  th.;  Ramb  lUillet-Trench  breed. 
I  have  a  small  flock  of  these  yet ;  but  all  my  stock 
of  neat  cattle,  of  the  improved  breed,  arc  gone.  In- 
deed  the  pasture  lands  of  this  village  would  not  carry 
such  stock;  although  sheep  answer  very  well. 

We  have  a  very  valuable  breed  of  swine  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  which  is  said  to  be  a  cross  from 
English  swine,  with  ^1f-ican  or  Chinese  They  were 
introiluced  from  the  Simniih  .Main,  or  rather  tVom 
the  Dutch  settlement  in  South  America 

PEFER  COLT. 
How  highly  it  would  conduce  to  tlie  interests  of 
agriculture,  and  the  iinprovement  of  our  live  stock, 
if  all  farmers  would  take  pains  to  select  tli.-ir  breed- 
ing animals,  and  particulariy  notice,  and  make  public 
the  result  of  their  experiments.  Every  fanner  breeds 
more  or  less  slock  of  various  kinds;  and  it  would 
be  almost  as  easy  to  conduct  it  according  to  some 
hort  of  system  and  principle,  as  to  le.ive  them  all  to 
liave  indiscriminate  intercourse,  without  even  taking 
the  tro'ible  to  make  any  selection,  except  to  cull  out 
he  best    or slaughter.  Ed  .Im  Farm. 


The  pamphlet  republished  by  Messes.  Carey  and 
Son,  of  i'hil.adelphia,  on  this  subject,  is,  no  doubt,  m 
many  hunds  ;  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our 
lariners  ;  and  especially  of  those  who  have  the  spirit 
to  make  experiments  out  of  the  beaten  track  ;  and  to 
encounter  prejudices.  General  Veatson  has  published 
a  supplement  to  his  first  pamphlet,  which  is  noticed 
in  the  following  letter,  published  in  the  Kritish 
Faimer's./^oiirmi^  of  July  3eih,  1821.  It  is  addressed 
to  General  Beatsun  ,•  and  shews  the  estimation  in  winch 
the  system  is  held.  K.  1'. 


Sir, 


irib,  .M'lor  Top    neur   I'omrl ,iict,  i 
I^Yorksbire)  14lh  June,  1821.      5 


"  Please  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  copy 
if  the  supplement  to  your  lU'w  system  of  cultivation. 

h.'ive  perused  it  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  am 
appy  to  say,  I  have  found  a  great  deal  of  very  valuj. 
le  information,  which  1  mean  to  profit  by,  in  the  man- 
•ir,  I  have  done  by  yo.ir  firmer  piiblicition.  I  shall 
trlctly  attend  to  the  additional  directions,  in  ev:ry 
.•  spect. 

I  h.we  great  pleasure  in  informing  you,  that  the 
-''  ntlemen  and  practicHl  farmers  in  'his  p.irt  of  the 
West  Riding,  are  quite  iilive  to  your  system.  Thf.  m^ii 
I  i-mploy  to  make  lie  Scarifiers,  has  so  many  orders, 
that  he  cannot  get  them  ex.:ciited  in  time  ;  by  which 
means  he  gives  grt-at  dissalisfiction  ;  an  i  swme  o-"  my 
friends,  from  that  eagerness  to  supply  themselves  anj 
•heir  friends,  have  taken  tiie  liberty,  in  my  absence 
irom  h.ime,  to  send  off  sortie  of  my  Scarifiers  to  the 
B-ist  6c  Norlh  Riding  of  tiiis  county  ;  and  oi-d  '.■■.■.;  n.-\v 
iiies  to  be  made,  in  lieu  of  my  half  worn  our  ones. 
Such  has  been  their  eag-rnesi,  after  seeing  the  op;  ra- 
tion of  the  Scarifier  ;  and  what  I  have  done  agreeaoly 
to  your  new  system.  The  pres'nt»d.pressed  state  of 
agriculture,  and  the  low  price  of  produce,  must  make 
many  converts  to  it. 

I  have  some  very  fine  looking  crops  of  wheat  upon 
tare  and  bean  stubble,  well  scarified  and  pulverized 
after  last  harvest.  The  rubbish  .mil  sods  arising  from 
the  land,  were  burnt,  the  ashes  spread  and  two 
bushels  of  wheat  sown,  per  acre  ;  ami  scarified  twice, 
to  the  depth  of  five  inches.  No  oilier  implement  of 
husbandry  was  used  ;  —not  even  a  harrow. 

I  have  also  burnt  a  considerable  quantity  of  Clat  ; 
and  used  the  same  as  manure.  The  clay  burnt  witli 
Coal-slack  and  Cinders,  being  much  calcined,  does  not 
an.-iwer  so  well  as  the  clay  burnt  or  smoked  with  ^tiuod 
only.  The  latter  1  have  useil  with  good  effect  both 
upon  arable  and  grass  land  ;  and  have  given  up  the 
burning  with  coal-slack  and  cir.ders. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  again  when  my  wheat  crops 
approach  the  sickle." 

1  am,  &c. 

THOMAS  GEE. 


WHEELS  FOR  CARRIAGES. 

A  controversy  has  been  for  some  time  past, carried  on 
in  England  on  the  suliject  ofwuEEi,  ciiiKtAots  Ilstema 
well  Wiirthy  the  attention   of  every   one  who  uses  any 
sort   of  such  carriages.     Paniphlels   are  written,  and 
many  discussions  appe.ir  on  the   subject.      Those  who 
e  been  accustomed  to  use  the  conical  wheel,  which 
the    one  common  with   us,   oppose  any  innovation, 
liut  the  advocates  for  the  cylindrical  or   fl.it   rimmed 
wheels  are  numerous  ;  and  bring  forward  both  experi- 
ments rnd  scientific  arguments  in  favour  of  them.     It 
3  said,  that,   in  Flnmlers,   the   cylindrical    wheels  are 
generally    used  for  carnages   of    burthen  ;    and  that, 
ivith    them,   five  horses   will   draw  ten  tons,    on  thin 
paVid  and  level  roads.       Por  such  burthens,  however, 
uxiliary  horses  are  employed   at  liills.      The    wheels 
IT  Without   Dish,  broad,  and  perfectly  flat.  It  is  said 
that  conic. il  wheels   have  a   tendency   to   move    in   a 
Ic  ;  and  that  it  is  plainly  proved  by  experiments, 
that    tile  draft,   with    sncii  wheels,    has    not  only    to 
ncounter    the  resistance  of  the  weight  to   be  moved 
f  .rward  ;   but  also  to  ov,.rcome  this  circular  t  ndi-ncy. 
In  Flanders,  the  game  oi'Soxols  is  played  with  conical 
Biiwls*,-  and    the    skill  is,   what  arch  of  a    circle   to 
Icscribe    wilh    them?  so  as  to  arrive   at    the   mark; 
svhereas  spherical  bowls  roll    in  straight  lines.     The 
flemish  bowl  said  to  represent  the  conical  and  dished 
■cl  ;    and   it    is    sarcaslically   alleged,    that  every 

flie  Flemish  l)o-wls  are  about  three  or  four  inches 
thick  ;  and  the  diameter  ol  the  outer  circle,  or  base, 
SIX  10  eight  inches  ;  the  less  or  inmr  circle  of  the 
truncated  cone,  is  always  one  to  two  inches  shorter  ia 
diameter.  The  con  cal  form  gives  it  the  l;ke  bias  to 
a  circular  course,  tliat  loaning  on  one  side  of  a  spheri- 
cal bowl,  produces  for  a  similar  purpose. 


S2* 


AMERICAN  FARMEli. 


VOL.  lit. 


ykiiii-i'  cui  pl.i,  ,nij-  id  bowls,  "  is  better  informed  or. 
the  subject  of  -inheeis,  tliaii  tlie  great  wag-on  musters  ol 
England."  An  essay  on  wheels,  written  by  &  Joseph 
Sturrs  Fii/,\s  highly  rccomnieiidcd  by  the  cylindrical 
wheel  advocates. 

This  subject  is  mentioned  for  the  consideration  ot 
our  scientific  as  well  as  practical  citizens  ;  to  the  end 
that  if  the  cylindrical,  or  flat  wlieel,  has  advantages 
over  that  now  in  common  use,  it  may  have  a  fair  ex- 
periment made  ; — lo  test  its  alleged  superiority,  if 
any  it  has.  K.  P. 

A  day  or  two  ago,  I  went  to  see  our  new  flax  ma 
chine.  It  promises  to  be  more  cf5'ective  than  any 
SnEclish  one.  It  breaks  both  retted  and  unretted  flax 
equally  well.  Some  very  practicable  alterations  will 
make  it  complete.  It  is  calciila/eil lo  break  300  pounds 
a  day—  \  water  or  steam  power  would  double  its 
performances,  whatever  amount  the  present  hand 
movement  may  produce. 


L.\unF,L  Spuing,  (Geo.)  August,  1(321. 
Inclosed  I  send" you  two  heads  of  an  indigenou 
gjrass  ;  we  call  it  Crow-Foot— it  grows  on  our  poor 
pine  lands  :  after  they  have  been  brousht  into  culti 
vation,  vvith  a  very  slight  manuring,  and  for  a  sum 
mer  or  full  pasturage,  is  greatly  superior  to  crab 
grass,  or  any  of  the  small  grains.  If  you  have  none 
of  it,  and  are  desirous  of  experimenting  with  it,  let 
me  know,  and  jou  shall  have  of  the  seed.* 

*  Our  friends  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  and  distribute  any  thing  in  this 
way  which  may  prove  useful — much  good  may  be  done 
bv  this  interchange  of  the  productions  of  difi'erent 
s'jils,  climates  and  countries.  Ed,  Am.  Fa 


Far  the  American  Farjner, 

GVor^f  Ta-jm,  D.  C.  1st  Oct.  1821. 
To  JoiTN-  S.  SKiSNtn,  Ksq. 

Dear  Sir— I  saw  a  communication  in  yoiir  last  vahia 
ble  paper,  on  tlie  subj,-ct  of  Millet,  which  is  well  cal 
culated  to  discourage  the  growth  of  this  grain  ;♦  and 
as  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  the  gentleman  in 
Baltimore  county,  1  am  induced  to  give  the  result  of 
an  experiment,  which  1  made  with  Millrt  this  season 
— I  had  it  sown  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  tlie 
gniss  cut  from  the  lOOi  to  the  20th  of  August,  per 
tcctly  ripe,  a  p.irt  ot  wliicJi  was  so  fine,  that  I  got  a 
surveyor  to  measure  1  quarter  of  an  acre  of  it,  which  I 
had  cut  and  threshed  o;it  separately  :  this  produced 
eight  bushels  and  onj  peck  of  gram,  and  7  cwt.,  1  qr 
13  lbs.  of  Hay  ;  and  1  doubt  not  that  I  shall  increase 
the  quantity  next  year,  bulh  in  hay  and  grain.— I  will 
observe  that  this  fjart  of  my  ground  was  free  from  blue 
and  crab  grass,  and  that  the  grorth  was  very  luxuri 
ant,  being  in  its  g'-een  state  remarkably  succulent- 
it  grew  fi-om  5  to  6  feet  high,  the  heads  generally  very 
line  and  full  of  grain,  one  of  which  was  counted  and 
had  nearly  seven  ihousaiid  grains.  The  seed  is  of  :i 
rich  golden  color,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  The 
beauty  ot  its  growth  is  not  rivaled,  except  by  Indian 
corn,  that  great  blessing.  Indeed  it  was  considered  a 
perfect  spectacle  by  many  who  saw  it,  whilst  ripening. 

In  another  part  of  my  ground,  I  sowed  Millet  on 
about  two  acres  of  land,  a  part  of  which  is  very  sandy 
—  ThiS  did  not  succeed  so  well;  there  came  up  an 
unusual  growth  of  the  Crab  and  Tos  tail  grass,  whicli 
choaked  the  ground  and  hindered  the  growth  of  the 
Millet— on  these  two  .icres,  it  was  not  more  than  from 
18  inches,  to  3  and  4  feet  high— the  heads  generally 
small,  and  consequently  a  less  proportion  of  grain, 
but  the  hay  1  consider  better— some  of  the  hay  was 

*  The  reason  of  much  misapprehension,  is  that  dif- 
ferent people  cultivate  different  bpeciesoi  Millet,  an.; 
some  are  not  aware  of  the  variety— we  have  seen  a 
least  six  kinds,  and  have  this  yeai:  cultivated  four,  quite 
unlike  each  other;  liditor. 


put  in  the  rack  before  my  horses,  with  most  excellent 
hay  from  clover  and  orchard  grass  mixed — they  select- 
ed the  Millet  hay  in  preference.  I  am  satisfied  that 
'he  millet  ought  only  to  he  sown  on  good  land,  free 
trom  the  blue,  the  crab  and  the  fox  tail  grasses. 

In  addition  to  my  own  experiment,  I  will  observe 
that  I  sent  to  my  respectable  neighbor,  the  Kcv 
Mr.  Mctlroy,  Xvd  quarts  of  the  seed,  which  he  in 
forms  me  was  sov.n  on  a  lot  of  about  one  quarter  of  an 
acre,  adjoining  the  college  garden  :  that  after  thresh 
mg  the  grain,  and  cleaning  it  perfectly,  by  passing  it 
several  times  through  the  fan — he  had  six  bushels, 
weighing  5i  pounds  each,  and  one  thousand  pounds 
of  excellent  hay.  This  gentleman  proposes,  having 
some  of  his  gram  ground  the  coming  w.  ek,  and  will 
make  experiments  with  it,  in  various  ways  — the  result 
of  which  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  making  known 
to  you. 

Itespeclfully  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  COX 


On  Tuesday  evcnins;  last,  the  ./Vgjc-I'ort 
HurticuUural  Societij,  held  their  third  anniver- 
sarv  at  Fiur.i',*  Hole!. 

The  lolli. wills;;  are  the  officers  of  tiic  Society 
as  elected  at  this  meeting  lor  the  ensuini;  year, 
viz — 

Thnmns  Storm,  E?r|.  Piesident  ;  William 
Wilson,  Vice-f resident;  Peter  Haltrick,  IVea 
surer  ;  Michael  Floy,  Secretary. — And  the 
Stari'iinu   (Committee,  a*  follows: — 

John  M-Nah.  John  .^!'lntyre,  Wm.  Fairbairn 
T.  Pii'i-le,  William  Currand  James  Dick. 

Alter  the  ordiuiiry  business  ot  the  society 
had  bei  n  transacted,  the  ineiuliers  partook  uf  an 
excellent  dinner,  where  mirth  and  good  humor 
pievaiied. 

Cliolerci  Infinitum,  or  lioitel  Cumplaint  in  chit 
dien. 
if  the  chilli  has  acidity  in  the  stomach,  as  i> 
seneriilivthe  ca^e,  a  hit  e  cuol  chalk  and  water 
will  correct  it;  and  if  it  be  simply  owing  to 
reL.xafion  of  the  h^iwels  from  the  heat  of  t'.ie 
•-veatht^r,  .fStrinirents  onj;ht  to  he  employed. — 
The  brown  sh.-il  of  the  tamarind  seed,  carefu!l\ 
cut  away  froni  the,  kernel,  i.s  nn  excellent  as. 
tringent  :  5  grains  of  this  reduced  to  puvvder 
and  15  i;r:iins  of  chalk  mi.xed,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  is  an  admirable  prescription,  with 
one  drop  of  laiiditQum — the  whole  mi.xed  in  a 
table  spoon  full  of  cold  water.  Distilled  water 
refrigerated  with  ice,ou^ht  to  be  given  very  fre 
quently  in  small  quantifies  at  a  time. 

When  pain  and  straining  takes  place,  it  is 
obviously  a  difierent  disease,  approaching  to 
dysentery,  and  requiring  very  difierent  treat 
:i<ent. 

In  the  bowel  complaint  of  our  summers,  the 
practice  of  administering  calomel,  and  other 
hirsh  purges,  when  the  poor  little  patient  is 
already  purged  and  languid  enough,  must  be 
iiipioper.  (jentle  pukes  must  be  hettei,  and  f 
am  a  strenuous  advocate  fur  cold  water  and 
country  air. 

Hemechj  for  Hip  Dysenteri/. 
Take  new  churned  fresh  butter,  melt  it  over 
i  hot  lire,  and  skiin  oft"  the  curdy  part,  give  tvii. 
•^poonfulls  of  the  clarified  remainder,  two  or 
three  times  a  day  :  it  seldom  fiiils  ot"  effecting 
A  curei 


TO  PRESERVE  CORA'. 

Kiel  Is  of  Indian  corn,  bitten  by  the  frost, 
ought  to  be  immediately  stripped  of  the  husks, 
to  save  the  corn  from  rotting.  The  ears 
will  now  be  found  sealed  up,  and  extremely 
wet;  let  the  husks  be  cut  with  a  knile  length- 
wise of  the  ear,  and  it  will  save  much  labour  in 
stripping  down  the  husks. 

Cure  for  Burns  and  Scalls, 

Apply  a  plaister  compounded  of  Burgundy 
Pitch,  bees  wax,  and  a  little  oil  ;  it  will  ailord 
tiniost  immediate  relief  trom  pain.  Let  it  re- 
main on  some  days  ;.nd  the  cure  will  be  efl'ect- 
ed.  I  allow  one  fourth  wax,  add  sweet  oil,  or 
other  oil,  lard,  or  fresh  butter  to  it,  to  reduce  it 
to  a  consistency  not  so  soft  as  to  melt  with  the 
warmth  of  the  flesh,  nor  so  hard  as  to  irritate. 


'sm:M  ^i^Mmmrn^ 


BALTlMORli,    FRIDAY,    OCTOBER    5,    1 S2 1 . 


PltlClib   ULiKltENT. 


Flour  from  the  wagons,  §6  12J— Whiskey  from  d 
27  cts  exclusive  of  bbl-  Wheat,  white,  gl  IS  to  1  25— 
Ited,  do.  SI  JO  a  S'  16-C'.rn,  53  a  54  cents— 
liyc,  60  cents. — 0.ats,  33  cents — tJarky,  60  a  65  cts. 
—  (lay,  pr  ton  S'2  a  Si4~Stran  .lo.  §8- Live  tJattle, 
Si  a  0  50- Codfish,  per  quintal,  wholesale,  S3,  reiail 
3  5iJ  a  g4— N.  K.  Beans  pr  bushel  SI  12J— do.  Peas, 
75  cts— Prime  Beef,  gQ—Prime  Pork,  SlOall— Mess, 

15— Plaster  in  stone  S^  P''  ton— do,  ground,  g'  3rj 
pr  barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel,  gSper  ton  —  vn.c-ricaa 
White  Lead.  ftl2  50— Ground  do.  13  a  14-Liiiseed 
Oil,  75  cents  — Fathers,  40  a  ^5  cents— Shad,  new, 
§6— Herrings,  S2  a  y.;  25,  declinuig — Pine  Salt,  45 
cents  per  bushel— Ciroimd  Alum  do  bfi-  a  60--St  Ubes, 
60 — Cadiz,  5','  a  55-  Turk's  Island,  "J-Becf,  prime  ps. 
8  a  10  cts— Hams,  10  a  13  e.ts— Middlings,  1  >  cts— 
liiitter,  2'i  a  3~A  cents — Eggs,  12i  cts.  per  dozen- 
Cheese,  8  a  10  cts  per  pound. 

N'oiiTaCARuLifiA  Stai'les. — Tar  §!  75,  cargo  price, 
plenty— Turpentine,  soft,  gl  75  a  1  87  do  Hard, 
SI  2.^  a  1  37 — Spirits  Turpentine,  30  cents— Nainish, 
nominally,  25  cents,  no  sales  Rosin,  §1  25,  nomin- 
ally, no  demand — Pitch  scarce,  5i>2  25— t;otlon,  up- 
land, 15  a  18  cents— Louisiana,  16  a  20  Alabama,  14 
a  16  cents. 

Maktlasb  Tobacco — Fine  yellow,  none— fine  cin- 
namon, none — Gooii  red,  S^  to  12 —common  do,  §5 
to  8— Interior,  S'i  to  4  :n)  seconds,  from  S2  to  S— 
Actual  sii/fs,  5  hhds  from  Benedict,  fir.'.t,  §12  ;  se- 
conds, ^4  — 3  from  Calvert,  first,  S*^  i  seconds,  48 — 
°  hhds.  Wagon,  from  Frederick  couii~ty,  first,  g7  50; 
seconds,  ftj  5iJ. 

Kentucky,  S-5  a  6— Virginia,  !53  a  7,  sales. 

TO    FJIRME  ti  S. 

A  single  young  Man,  lately  arrived  in  this  country 
from  one  of  the  first  agricultural  counties  in  F.ngland, 
wishes  to  engage  as  an  OVEUSEElt,  or  Conductor  ot" 
a  FARM  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  or  any  sdjoining 
tate — he  possesses  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  culti- 
vation of  land,  the  raising  and  feeding  of  stock,  im- 
proving the  breed  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals, 
and  training  such  of  them  as  are  destined  for  the 
various  purposes  of  husbandry.  His  terms  will  be 
moderate,  and  a  respectable  reference  given  as  to  his 
character  and  capability  A  line  addressed  to  A.  B. 
and  left  at  this  office,  will  meet  prompt  attention. 
October . 
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AGKICLLTURK. 


rrom  Ihc  London  Farmer's  J.umal. 

HOLKH.Uf   GRAXU  ^JV.YUJL  SHEEP- 
SHEJIiLVO  JIEfiTLVG,  &c. 

It  has  been  usual  with  us  to  look  to  this  festival 
with  the  most  pleasinp;'  anticiputioiis,  ami  to  contem- 
plate its  approach  with  a  keenness  of  delight  and  sa- 
tisfaction, (we  liope)  in  some  desfree  apportioned  to 
the  irreatni.ss  of  its  utility,  and  to  the  exemplary 
merits  and  hospitality  of  its  homrable  and  enliphten- 
ed  founder.  But  we  confess  that,  on  this  occasion, 
our  pleasure  was  damped  by  the  sulTerinsrs  of  those 
for  wliose  benefit  the  meetings  were  established  ;  we 
could  expect  to  find  but  a  thin  assemblage,  and  those 
depressed  in  spirit,  and  bankrupts  in  hone,  as  thou 
sands  of  their  brethren  are  in  fortune.  These  feelings 
vere  increased  by  the  effects  of  a  most  ungcniul  sea- 
son, which  we  feared  must  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  approaching  harvest;  for,  however  much 
the  country  may  be  injured  by  alnimlance,  we  appre- 
hend much  greater  evils  from  scarcity.  We  are  hap- 
py to  say,  that  in  this  our  fears  are  considerably  al- 
leviated by  a  view  of  the  country  :  for  though,  on 
great  breadths  of  poor  land,  the  crops  are  good  for 
very  little,  yet  we  find  that  where  land  is  good,  or 
where,  though  naturally  mean,  it  is  well  farm- 
ed, the  crops  are  pretty  generally  promising :  barley 
is  certainly  the  shortest  in  promise  ;  and  in  low  fens, 
and  cold  situations,  oats  are  very  bad.  We  need  not 
add  that  the  crops  are  very  late  ;  in  the  fnrwardest 
instances,  the  wheat  and  barley  being  only  just 
bursting  into  ear. 

FIU'^T   DAY,  (MosBAT.) 

Contr.iry  to  our  expectations,  an  unusually  numer- 
ous and  brilliant  assemblige  of.Mr.  Coke's  private 
friends  appeared  on  the  lawn  about  ten  o'clock,  where 
a  very  interesting  scene  wns  prepared  for  their  inspec- 
tion :  this  consis'.ed  of  about  a  dozen  little  girls  vvit|i. 
spinning  wheels^  (decorated  with  nosegays)  and  four  or 
live  with  liunilies  (for  breaking  the  material)  all  bu- 
sied in  manufacturing  the  flax  and  hemp  that  grew 
last  year  in  'he  park.  One  female,  of  an  »lder  de- 
scription, was  employed  in  dressing  the  stuff,  and  spe- 
cimens of  sheetiii.'.  sacking,  and  yarn,  (bleached  and 
tmhleached)  were  lying  by  them.  The  whole  of  this 
has  been  effected  under  the  superinttnd:ince  of  Mr. 
Herod,  who  explained  the  paniciilrirs  necessary  to  the 
information  of  the  c  mpany  :  s.irks  ready  made,  ver\ 
stout  and  good,  co\dd  be  afforded  for  3s.  each,  and 
almost  everlasting  sheeting,  at  Is.  6d.  per  yard-  It 
is  highly  pleasing  and  delightful  to  consider  how 
much  better  it  must  be  to  bring  up  the  children  iif 
the  cottagers  to  useful  employment  of  this  sort,  than 
to  leave  them  to  barbarity  and  ignorance,  to  waste 
their  valuable  youthful  days  in  unprofitable  idleness, 
or  mischievous  sporis  ;  the  most  imnortant  school  of 
youth  is  the  school  of  well  rcguLited  industry. 

From  in  to  11  o'clock  we  lisd  the  satisfaction  to 
see  a  numerous  field  of  horsemen  arrive  in  the  front 
of  the  Hall,  by  the  several  roads  that  lead  through 
the  park  :  at  wU  rb  time  Mr.  Coke  mounted  his  faiili- 
ful  greti.  and  led  his  friinds  and  visitors  to  the  praal 
barn,  where  the  shearing  was  in  progress,  and  seven' 
objects  of  exhibilicn  were  arranged  The  first  was  :. 
row  of  15  stallions  of  various  descriptions;  blood 
horses;  half  bred,  and  those  for  harness  ami  the 
plough.  We  are  sorry  to  s.-;)  that,  in  our  judgment, 
the  cart  horses  were  nnt  very  pood,  and  we  fe:irt'ia' 
the  countv  of  N'orfolk  is  not  in   ti.c  vjy  ;i.uch  to  im- 


prove its  breed  of  this  sort  of  stock  ;  ceriaudy  the 
more  is  Mr.  Coke's  merit  and  wisdom  in  offering  pre- 
miums, and  we  hope  to  see  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  future.  J'rom  mere  the  company  irioved  to 
the  piggery,  where  wa-'  a  very  excclknt  show  of  boar 
pigs  ;  of  these,  and  the  horses,  we  shall  give  lists 
at  the  end  of  this  report,  in  which  the  premiums  will 
be  particularized.  Several  boars,  as  extra  stock, 
were  exhibited  by  .Mr.  Cok«,  and  a'so  four  extraordi- 
nary fat  hogs,  about  15  months  old,  bred  between  the 
Neapolitan  hoar  and  tlie  Suffolk  sow;  they  were  re- 
markably fat,  and  of  great  weight.  The  exhibition 
of  implements  was  a  short  one,  several  which  were 
expected  not  having  arrived.  Mr.  John  Hempton 
showed  a  drill  roll,  having  several  improved  proper 
ties,  not  easily  described  ;  its  price,  which  we  under- 
stood to  be  about  d4o5,  makes  us  fear  that  few  of  them 
will  be  sold  in  these  times.  Mr  Torcy  exhibited  a 
new  patent  drill,  for  fixing  on  a  plough  beam  ;  it  is 
a  very  ingenious  yet  simple  machine,  and  receives  its 
oper.ating  motion  from  the  wheel  on  which  the  end  of 
the  beam  rests  ;  we  are  here  again  compelled  to  l;i- 
ment  the  price  at  which  the  machine  is  offered.  Four 
guineas  for  a  little  box,  about  the  iiize  of  a  salt  box, 
is  an  enormous  charge,  which  the  workmanship  with- 
in, if  it  were  as  intricate  as  clock-work,  could  hardly 
justify.  We  beg  to  add,  that  implement  makers,  and 
handicrafts  in  general,  must  endeavour  to  work  cheap- 
er, if  they  expect  in  future  to  be  paid  :  what  may  be 
the  actual  cost  of  making  this  drill,  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  we  apprehend  that  the  patentee  must  wait  the 
revival  of  agricultural  prosperity  before  many  of  them 
can  be  used.  The  rolling  harrow  was  again  exhibit- 
ed, and  -Vlr-  Coke  informed  the  company,  in  the  most 
conclusive  and  satisfactory  manner,  that  it  was  prov- 
ed to  be  a  most  useful  and  effectual  implement  This 
we  were  very  happy  to  hear  ;  for  we  have  to*  often 
experienced  the  difficulty  of  clearing  the  roots  of 
couch  from  even  a  well  broken  tilth;  the  ordinary 
operations  not  bringing  thetti  sufficiently  to  the  sur- 
face, without  more  repetitions  of  ploughing  than 
are  otherwise  requisite  or  useful  to  the  soil. 

About  one  o'clock  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to 
Quarles  and  Kgmere,  viev  ing  the  admirable  husband. 
ry  and  excellent  crops  which  were  on  either  si.de 
presented  ;  the  only  phraseology  which  is  suitable  by 
way  of  description,  is  to  say  that  they  were  as  chan. 
and  as  good  at  usiia/.  Mr.  Denny's  dairy  of  Udvon 
cows  was  much  admired,  and  .Mr  Coke  particularly 
called  the  attention  of  the  company  to  .Mr.  Paul's 
mode  of  saving  round  stacks  of  wheat  from  vermin, 
by  plastering  round  the  bottom  We  have  form.Mly 
slightly  nntlc-d  this  matter,  uhich  maybe  here  mo  e 
narticularly  described,  because  it  is  a  mode  easily 
practised.  The  stack  being  widened  a  little  from  the 
lottom,  is  to  be  closely  paired  about  2A  fi-et  high  ; 
and  a  mortar,  prepared  with  well  tempered  cljy  or 
and,  and  a  little   lime,    is   plastered   on    the   pared 


The  comp.any  then  passed  over  to  Mr.  Hill's  i.inn 
at  Waterden,  where  they  were  shown  two  excellent 
fields  of  a  variety  of  wheat,  recently  introdiic- 
ed  into  the  niighbourliood  of  Holkliam,  called 
Creeping  -wheat,  which  nume  is  adopted  from  the 
quality  the  wheal  possesses  of  liliering  more  than 
any  other  sort.  It  is  a  tall-growing  variety,  and  re- 
sembles Talaverain  some  particulars  :  it  differs,  how- 
ever, in  two  respects  ;  first,  th-it  it  is  quite  a  red 
wheat;  and  second,  Lite  in  ripening  :  the  crops  of 
it  were  very  excellent  and  promising.  Returning  t<» 
the  Hall,  the  company  were  gratified  with  the  sight 
of  several  herds  of  young  Devon  Cattle,  which  were 
remarkably  beautiful,  and  in  fine  condition. 

THE   DINNKU. 

About  half  past  three  o'clock  the  company  sat  down 
to  dinner,  in  number  about  SOO.  The  cloth  being 
drawn,  Mr.  Coke  rose,  and  addressed  some  observa- 
tions to  the  company,  arising  out  of  the  times  and 
the  occasion.  He  began  by  thanking  the  company  for 
their  attendance,  congratulating  himself  on  the  hap- 
piness he  felt  in  seeing  so  numerous  a  meeting  of 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  and  especially  on  the  honor 
he  enjoyed  in  the  company  of  the  Royal  Duke  on  hi* 
left  hand  :  indeed,  so  great  and  respect,able  a  meet- 
ing he  had  never  witnessed,  and  among  them  so  many 
distinguished  characters,  to  whose  exertions  the  coun. 
try  was  so  much  indebted.  f.lpplause.J  "This 
meeting  (continued  IVIr.  Coke)  has  existed  many  years; 
it  was  established  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, principally,  indeed,  with  a  view  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  Norfolk  ;  but  it  has  extended  its  influence, 
I  hope,  much  further,  and  further  than  I  could  ever 
have  hoped  or  expectsd.  It  must  be  remembered 
by  many  here,  and  by  all  who  have  been  here,  that  its 
purport  was  what  I  have  stated  ;  and  that  I  have  al- 
W!ij-s  cautioned  my  friends  against  mixing  politics 
with  the  subjects  to  which  our  attention  was  pro- 
perly directed,  and  for  which  we  annually  met  toge- 
ther. Hut,  gentlemen,  I  say  it  now,  and  with  grief 
I  advert  to  the  cause,  that  this  forbearance  is  at  an 
end.  I  can  no  longer  attempt  to  suppress  the  ac- 
cents of  that  deep  suffering  into  which  the  country 
is  plunged,  nor  to  stop  in  this  place  the  expression  of 
those  complaints  which  have  been  heard  with  so  little 
avail  elsewhere.  {Gieut  .i/iplaiite.)  The  country  is 
now  brought  into  such  a  condition  that  something 
must  be  allowed  to  that  deep  affliction  with  which  we 
are  visited,  and  from  which,  to  look  forward,  the  pros- 
pect is  one  of  interminable  misery  and  ruin,  without 
a  change  of  that  svstem  which  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  state.  With  regard  to  the  efforts  made  by 
the  agriculturists,  and  the  plan  suggested  by  their 
petitions,  it  is  w<-ll  known  that  I  never  anticipated 
any  benefit  ;  with  this  view,  as  soon  as  the  committee 
was  voted,  I  went  to  Mr.  tJooch,  thinking  he  might 
privbably  put  me  flown,     I  begged  if  he  had  done  so, 


part,  joining  the  floor,  and  brought  to  a  smooth  sur-  !that  he  would  take  my  name  out,  as  I  could  not  serve 
face  with  the  trowel.  It  sticks  in  the  same  manner  as  Ion  a  Committee  which  were  powerless  to  do  good, 
t  would  on  a  reeded  partition,  and  vermin  cannot  leven  if  ihi  ir  intentions  were  sincere.  Mr.  Goocli 
climb  it.  Some  very  fine  inoculated  pasture  was  view- 'gratified  me  exceedingly,  by  saying,  that  he  cotild  re- 
ed ;    and  some  pasturage,  on  the  like  soil,  from  ."otffi/lquire  hut  one  member   for   Norfolk,  and    he    had  put 


wns  finely  contrasted  therewith.  We  I 
heretofore  hi  en  sufficiently  copious  in  explaining  this 
process,  and  the  true  reason  of  its  great  success  on 
soils  not  i^y  nature  ail.ipted  to  good  permanent  grass; 
'hat  is,  llu.t  with  the  roots  trtn.'.phnted,  tlie  very 
soil  goes  V  ith  them  in  which  they  are  growing  aliva- 
■^y  :  with  this  old  and  mellow  eiirtii,  p  i-tiinial  life 
iv.d  viL,-or  are  moved  with  the  I  erb  ige,  and  tr.uisreri  ed 
■o  the  other  fi^ld,  and  you  acquire  in  two  years,  '• 
iward  that  it  would  otherwise  take  fronu  20  to  5 
jears  to  esta'i'.ibh. 


down  my  colleague  ;  whom  I  considered  much  better 
adapted  to  the  iliities  of  surh  a  Committee."  .Mr. 
Coke  then,  in  his  accustomed  manner,  stated  his  wish 
to  accommodate  every  one  on  the  occasion,  and  hop- 
ed thit  if  any  neglect  was  felt  or  surmised  by  any 
one,  It  must  be  entirely  unintentional,  and  such  might 
sometimL's  occur  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  and 
those  of  .Mr.  I'laikie,  who  was  so  extremely  active 
and  anxious  to  prevent  it.  He  repeated  that  every 
thing  in  his  power  was  done  that  could  be  done  by 
himself,  assisted  by  Mr.  Blaikie  and  his  housekeeper. 


A.MER1CAN  FAKMEK. 


VOL.    IH.- 


Mi-.  Coke  eiiile'l  by  giving  'he  toast,  as  usual,  'Con- 
s'.ittitioii  and  Kinj;,"  Tl>e  ne^it  toast  wa?  "The 
Queen,"  which  was  received  with  a  bui-st  of  applause, 
which  was  several  times  repealed-  Mr.  Coke  then, 
with  an  appropriate  euloginm,  gave  the  liealth  ot 
"Uis  Knval  Hij^'liness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,"  wiiicli 
was  received  and  drank  with  loud  acclamations,  which 
were  contin'ied  a  long-  time.  When  his  Koyal  High- 
ness rose  to  return  thanks,  the  applause  was  renewed 
with  still  greater  enthusiasm. 

His  Royal  Highness  spoke  to  (he  following  effect:  — 
"  Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  very  handsome  and  kind  manner  in 
which  my  health  has  been  drank,  and  I  may  add,  in 
which  it  has  always  been  received  in  this  county. 
Wherever  imlependeiu.  yeomen  are,  there  I  am  proud 
to  be  ;  and  the  testim'mies  of  their  regard  are  ever- 
more dear  to  my  heart.  I  have  but  little  knowledge 
in  agriculture  ;  but  1  knov/  somethmg  of  men,  and  I 
value  the  first  for  their  intregity.  hi  the  yeomanry 
of  Norfolk,  in  the  yeomanry  of  Kngland,  I  recognife 
a  race  of  men  most  worthy  of  esteem,  and  dear 
to  mv  affections ;  I  may  add  most  worthy  of 
support,  for  they  are  the  sinews  and  strength 
of  the  kingdom.  I  hope  I  have  just  notions  on 
this  subject,  as  it  is  my  pride  to  belong  to  a  fan 
ly  which  has  been  called  to  the  Crown  of  this  king- 
dom by  the  love  and  free  choice  of  such  men  ;  it  is 
my  pride  to  be  a  member  of  that  family,  of  which  all 
the  members,  1  am  sure,  are  sensibl-  of  the  value  of 
such  a  race,  and  of  the  love  and  homage  uf  honest 
and  in  lependent  hearts  1  say.  Gentlemen,  that  1 
understand  little  of  agriculture  ;  but  there  is  one 
part  I  understand,  and  that  is  the  attachment  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  owner  and  renter  of  the 
land  :  if  I  have  missed  learning  other  p^rts  here,  yet 
here  I  have  learned  that  at  least,  by  the  most  practi- 
cal and  effectual  lesson  that  is  to  be  any  wliere  found  ; 
and,indced,  it  puts  me  in  mind,  that  all  solid  and  useful 
attachment  must  be  founded  on  muuial  gooil  under- 
standing, good-will,  and  reciprocal  benefits.  There 
is  a  sentiment,  Gentlemen  that  does  honour  to  every 
landlord,  and  which  is  frctju  ntly  uttered  in  this 
house— which  is,  "  Live  and  let  live  ;"  it  implies  an 
lAnionof  moral  obligation,  which  is,  indeed,  but  aiiotli 
er  way  of  expressing  that  Cliristiun  principle,  7V<  do 
as  li'C  ■waidd  be  done  du  :  this  takes  in  a  large  fiekl 
indeed,  because  no  situation  in  life,  no  sphere  of  action 
is  removed  from  its  obvious  import,  nor  exempted 
from  its  binding  force.  1  cannot  help  here  thinking 
of  the  sull'erings  referred  to  by  mj  kind  host  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  but  1  do  not  think  myselt  qualified 
to  speak  of  them  :  that  they  were  relieved  ii 
the  ardent  wish  of  every  man  who  can  tnink,  feel,  or 
comprehend  :  that  the  complaints  are  uttered  wuhout 
cause,  or  without  urgent  c.use,  it  is  impussible  to 
believe  ;  therefore,  that  lliey  should  be  remedied,  i 
necess.ary  and  mdispens'ble.  Ho-v,  I  do  not  presume 
to  say  ;  but  still  1  think  there  is  suiffenougl 
to  Weather  the  storm,  if  it  be  but  sincerely  applied 
and  rightly  directed  :  tiial  such  may  be  the  case 
the  warmest  wis!i  of  my  heart,  as  it  is  ess  ntial  to  the 
existence  of  that  pro,perily  wliicli  is,  t.ir  tluj  saf.  ly 
honour,  and  happmes.s  of  the  kingdom,  and  due  u 
that  most  numeroui  and  merit'inous  race  o,  [,  upk 
whose  worth  is  equal  to  their  sufferings  wliicli  adcint 
I  hope,  of  cure,  but  scare- ly  uf  augini-matioii.  I 
congratulate  ihem  on  the  perfect  and  ent. re  iiiipres 
sion  that  has  been  made  to  this  effect  ;  and  [  ciingra 
tulate  myself  in  being  here  to  witness,  in  the  ownei 
of  this  house,  the  attachmen'.  and  gratitude  of  sucl: 
people,  which  is  certainly  the  proudest  d.stiiiclion  nf 
an  English  gentleman  For  my  part,  if  ever  I  should 
bo  in  danger  of  Ibrgetting  the  sentinieius  which  I 
have  hitherto  alway;.  felt,  and  frrqueetly  uttered.  I 
should  think  it  my  duty  to  come  to  Norfolk  to  lalie 
lessons  on  that  subj.ct  Gentlemen,  I  beg  once  more 
to  return  iny  thanks  for  ihe  marks  of  atiaciunent 
which  you  have  liecn  pleased  to  bestow  on  me.  1 
must  say  tlicy  areun'.wughl,  for  I  am  sure  1  nave  done 
you  individually  no  service.  1  'ear  i.hey  are  undescrv- 
ed,  for  my  desire  to  m.;rit  them  is  much  greater  than 
m.i  i.ower  or  my  perlormanc.'C.  Itul  such  is  m 
iact\oa  ia  i-eceivi»g  lliese  testimonies,  that  it  ex*its 


owneslo  'Ui  and  almost  persuades  me  that  I 
nr/.'ive  as  r.uch  as  I  am  proud  of  it."  His 
Koyal  ilighness  sai  down  amidst  the  unbounded 
acclamations  of  the  company. — And  as  it  would  be  a 
bad  taste  to  int-rlard  a  speech  so  affectionate,  and 
leliver3d  with  such  ease  and  dignified  energy,  with 
making  the  -p-plause  which  accompanied  its  senli 
mcnts,  so  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  conceive 
(which  is  not  difiicult)  whore,  and  how  much  the 
several  parts  were  appi.auded. 

-Vr.  Col:e  rose,  en  the  intimation  of  sach  a  promp- 
ter, ai-.d  gave  "  Live  and  let  live,"  wnich  was  drank 
with  great  applause. 

His  lioyal  Highness  then  rose,  and  said,— It  need 
not  be  observed  that  the  sentiment  put  him,  and  all 
the  company,  in  mind  of  the  man.  In  hearing  such  a 
wise,  liberal,  and  humane  sentiment,  it  naturally  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  perf.nn  who  gave  it.  His  lioyal 
Highness  then  pronounced  a  most  admirable  andjii- 
dicious  eulogium  upon  the  worth  of  such  a  character, 
and  the  tendency  of  his  precepts  and  his  conduct  to 
promote  the  most  useful  elilcts  in  industry  and  mor 
als  ;  where  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  the  comfort 
and  independence  of  a  tenantry  and  people  were  thi 
prime  objects  of  those  under  whose  influence  they 
were  fostered,  there  the  affections  were  unfolded,  and 
all  the  good  feelings  of  the  heart  were  brought  in 
aid  of  moral  obligation-  Where  industry  prospered, 
and  v.'.as  duly  encouraged,  the  picture  of  iiuinanity 
was  delightful  :  were  the  plough  was  honoured  be- 
fore the  sp^ar,  and  where  insteail  of  swords  we  used 
sickles,  it  was  a  stale  of  society  not  only  good  for 
this  country,  but  for  the  workl  at  large  ;  and  it 


-Willi  shame  fir  iny  country,  and  sjrrow  Im-  it^.  peo« 
pie;  but  with  indignation  for  myself,  and  withcerlai« 
foreknowledge  of  its  eventual  effects.  The  consumma- 
tion has  now  arrived  ;  the  end  has  come,  so  often 
predicted,  and  the  ruin  has  overtaken  us  ;  to  avert 
which  no  warnings  were  believed,— no  admonitions 
listened  to  Even  now,  what  steps  are  taten,  or  what 
ffoTts  are  made  to  meet  this  tide  of  disaster,  or  stem 
tlie  torrent  that  overuiielms  u?  .'  Let  me  not  copy 
the  fallacious  and  evasive  conduct  which  I  see  prac- 
tised by  those  who  ought  to  remedy  these  evils  ; 
let  me  not  deceive  you  gentlemen,  with  staling  pallia, 
tives  and  delusive  hopes  which  cannot,  I  am  sure,  for 
one  moment  be  believed  even  by  the  simplicity  and 
ingenuousness  of  youth  itself.  No,  rather  I  will  say, 
that  dire  taxation  which  grinds  us  to  the  dust,  has 
been  made  the  engine  to  despoil  us  at  once  of  liberty 
and  subsistence  :  so  long  as  that  conti.iues  our  suf- 
ferings can  never  end  ;  all  other  modes  of  remedying 
our  evils,  or  enabling  us  to  support  them,  are  utterly 
witli"Ut  hope  ;  tliey  but  prolong  our  torture,  and  su3« 
pend  us  in  miserable  and  fruitless  expectation.  But 
the  time  is  pressing  and  I  see  around  me  Gentlemen 
wlio  are  much  better  qualified  to  speak  to  this  point ; 
let  me  advert,  iiowever,  for  a  moment  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  who  were  appointed  to  consider 
and  inquire  into  the  agricultural  distresses  :  that 
report  was  purposely  delayed,  and  has  been  artfully 
and  ingeniously  drawn  up  to  deceiv:  those  to  whose 
benefit  it  purported  to  be  directed  ;  it  is  plain  t'..at 
nothing  can  arise  out  of  it,  and  that  precisely  because 
notliing  was  intended;  so  after  years  of  planning  and 
wailing,  .and  hoping  and  being  deceived,  we  have  been 


sentiment  which  could  not  but  be  reciprocated  by  the  progressing  in    ruin  and   suffering,  which  is  only  the 
loreigners  who  attend  the   meeting,   and  would  go  a  more  irremediable.     Well  then,  we  can  no  longer  con 


great  w.ay  (and  this  was  one  of  the  best  eiliscts  of  it) 
10  harmonize  the  mutual  good  will  of  nations,  and 
lisarm  at  once  their  prejudices  and  their  animosity. 
'  Among  others,  I  no; ice  here  (said  his  Royal  High- 
ness) .an  American  gentleman,  and  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  tu  remark,  that  as  President  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Arts,  I  have  frequently  met  with  some  of  the 
most  useful  and  ingenious  inventions,  as  coming- 
from  the  people  of  that  country,  and  have  frequently  gi- 
ven medals  which  was  due  to  their  merit.  Tins  I  say 
with  the  more  pleasure,  because  it  is  a  sentiment  the 
most  ijrateful  to  my  feelings,  to  encourage  that 
friend*  ip  and  good-will  between  this  country  and 
lliat,  wh.ch  IS  to  tl,e  honour  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  boih.  1  will  now  give  the  health  of  Mr.  Coke, 
with  honour,  prosperity,  and  long  life  :— that  he  may 
continue  to  add  to  the  g^id  he  has  produced  by  these 
meetings,  and  by  his  virtuous  and  amiable  conduct 
wherever  the  sphere  of  his  influence  (winch  is  not 
small)  extends.  .May  he  long  enjoy  that  happiness 
which  only  such  worth  can  bestow  ;  and,  in  the  end, 
arrive  at  that  which  we  all  hope  for,  but  which  only 
sucli  Virtues  can  ensure-"— Tbe  loast  was  received 
und  drank,  after  this  solemn  invocation,  with  more 
than  the  usual  tokens  of  reverence  and  attachment. 
.VI r.  Coke  returneil  thanks  in  the  most  feeling  man- 
ner, but  very  succinctly,  as  on  these  occasions  his 
ifdod  taste  alw.ays  dictates.  He  then  proceeded  to 
address  ihe  company  on  the  agricultural  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  ruined  condition  of  the  landed  and 
fariiiiug  interests,  declaring  that  he  was  almost  heari- 
in-oken  at  the  consequences  which  he  witnessed,  and 
winch  he  was  sorry  to  say  there  was  no  attempts  to 
mitigate,  and  which  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
disposition  to  ri  h.  ve.  "  i  have  said.  Gentlemen, 
(coniinued  VIr.  Coke,)  that  tins  is  not  the  place  to 
talk  on  political  subjects -,  that  I  have  always  fell  the 
propriety  of  this  forebearance,  but  that  this  duty  is 
at  an  end,  and  I  now  throw  it  from  me  as  an  useless, 
pernicious  flattery,  to  the  system  that  destroys  us. 
The  tune  is  come  when  we  must  sp.-ak — tor  to  bol.l 
our  tongue  is  impossible  ;  to  submit,  and  to  suffer  in 
silence,  is  to  invite  ruin,  and  to  welcome  ihe  tonure-s 
which  it  is  no  heroism  to  bear,— bui  grief  only,  mi  . 
gled  neither  with  tlie  pride  o(  our  nature,  nor  the  con 
eolation  of  our  duty  The  state  into  which  we  have 
long  been  advancing,  it  is  well  known  that  I  have 
done  my  utmost  to  avert :  ihe  gradual  encroachiin-nts 
of  corruption,  I  have  viewed  with  shame  and  sorrow 


ceal  our  feelings  ;  it  is  time  to  speak,  and  speak 
plain,  that  we  may  be  roused  at  least  to  a  sense  of 
our  situation,  and  be  conscious  to  what  it  is  that  we 
owe  our  misfortunes."~.VIr.  Coke  here  evidently 
spoke  under  very  painful  feelings,  and  after  a  momen- 
tary pause,  hastened  to  introduce  the  toast  he  was 
about  to  propose,  by  adverting  to  the  husbandry  of 
Kent.  That  county,  he  said,  had  been  called  the 
garden  of  England  ;  whether  the  epithet  was  com- 
plimentary  or  not,  he  did  not  know ;  but  they 
certainly  grew  abundant  of  gooseberries  and  nuts, 
and  sent  them  to  the  London  market,  so  that  so 
far  the  county  was  literally  a  garden  f  laughter  J. 
He  could  not  envy  the  county  of  Kent  such  a 
distinction  ;  but  by  w.-iy  of  contrast  he  would  call 
Norfiilk  the  granary  of  England,  which  some  might 
think  a  great. r  praise  He  then  adverted  'o  the 
excellent  talenls  and  character  of  the  Member  for 
Kent,  Mr  Honeywood,  whose  health  he  was  about  to 
propose,  but  recalled  fora  moment  the  former  subject, 

ind  said,  he  could  not  omit  to  mention  the  repeal  of 
the  Agricultural  Horse  fax;  be  was  sorry  that  Mr. 
'Iiirwen  (of  whose  talents  and  public  services  he 
thought  very  high  y)  blioiild  be  weak  enough  to  com- 
pliment .Ministers  with  granting  a  boon  to  the  country 
m  the  repeal  of  this  lax  ;  it  was  a  boor,  besto  ed, 
not  by  Ministers,  but  by  the  reviving  good  sense  of 
Parliament,  and  particularly  by  ih  ■  conviction  of  the 
'anded  interest,  that  they  had  all  along  been  sacri. 
li.-ed  without  moderation  and  without  mercy.  The 
I.  X  was  forced  from  Ministers  by  a  power  with  wdiicU 
it  is  impossible  even  for  tliem  to  contend,  and  which 
IS  now,  I  hope,  likely  to  be  effectually  roused  to  a 
<ense  of  their   own   danger.     By    the  procedure,  and 

his  only,  will  the  Ministry    be  forced  to   -urn  round 
and  undo  what  they  have  been  so  long  doing,   if  it  be 
v.-t  in  their  power.     "Mr     Honeywoiid,"  with   tliree- 
.iines  three,  which  was  drank  wiih  great  applause. 
[To  be  conti7iued  ] 
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Of  Turnips. — I  have  g.-ueraily  been  success- 
ful ill  r  iisi-!ii  this  ci-o}),    III    'lave  S'dilo  .,  i.iised 
luan}',  but  with  a  view  of  iinpruving.  at  the  same 
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time,  ihi"  ni'  iil,,\.  i^r.uiuls.  I'Ih"  ttroniiil  >hinilil 
be  liiciken  un  early  in  tlie  spring  and  limed. 
from  thirty  to  thirtv-five  bushels  per  acre,  and 
t«ire  fallow  plousriied  by  the  first  day  of 
Aii2:ii-t,  so  as  to  h.iTC  the  sod  rotted  and  the 
ground  coinpletely  ameliorated  ;  and  tlien  put 
on  from  filteen  to  twenty  cart  loads  of  we'" 
rotted  dun;;  per  acre.  The  duns;  should  he 
pliiuchf  d  in  ycry  si  .illow.  'J'his  last  operation 
of  ploughing  should  be  done  between  the  lOth 
and  15th  of  August.  Three  half  gills  of  turni| 
seed,  one  of  radish  seed,  and  four  quarts  of 
tiniothy  seed,  well  mixed  together,  I  have  found 
a  sufficient  qunntity  of  seed  per  acre  :  just  be 
fore  the  seed  is  sown  the  ground  should  be 
smoothly  harrowed.  The  seed  should  be  brush- 
ed in  "ith  what  I  call  a  brush  harrow,  prepar  -d 
in  this  manner— take  a  pole  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
!on^.  about  the  size  of  a  common  rail,  and  to  it 
tie.  or  withe,  at  suitable  distances,  branches 
rut  frimi  the  trees,  so  as  to  make  a  pretty  broad 
ind  compart  brush  ;  on  the  top  of  this  tie  anoth- 
fr  pole  of  the  game  length,  so  as  to  keep  the 
lift'erent  branches  in  their  proper  pi;  ces  ;  with 
this  go  carefully  over  the  ground,  and  it  will 
aaost  completely  cover  the  seed  and  leave  the 
lurface  fine  and  smooth.  When  the  turnips 
ire  just  Hp,  mix  plaster  and  wood  ashes  togeth 
•r,  and  sow  it  over  the  ground,  one  bushel  of 
blaster  and  three  or  four  of  ashes  per  acre.  This 
'ast  act,  I  c<msider  of  use  in  preventing  the 
destruction  so  frequently  committed  by  the  fly. 
as  v.ell  as  in  aHbrding  proper  tioiJris|in:eiii 
for  the  young  plants  A\  hen  the  above  pro- 
cess thrnuobout  has  been  carefully  attended  to, 
I  have  never  yet  failed  of  having  a  good  crop  of 
turnips,  and  the  succeeding  season  a  great  cro]) 
of  timothy  hay.  The  crop  of  turnips  and 
timothy  has  always  been  much  more  valuable 
than  the  best  ciop  of  wheat  :  and  the  time,  la- 
bour, and  manure,  no  more  than  fallowing  for  a 
crop  of  wheat.  All  the  Englisli  writers  on 
rgriculture  that  I  have  read,  (which  by-ihe-hy 
las  ftot  been  very  many)  extol  the  value  and 
•  irtue  of  the  turnip  in  feeding  cattle  and  sheep. 
"ir  beyond  any  thing  my  experience  has  met 
(vith  ;  and  yet  I  think  them  of  more  value  ihan 
armersic  this  country  allow  them  to  be;  and 
Aell  worth  the  attention  of  cultivators.  Tur- 
nips cut  small  and  mixed  with  Indian  meal,  are 
excellent  fooii  for  store  sheep,  and  particularly 
good  for  ewes  that  have  lambs.  I  have  never 
discovered  any  j;reat  fattenine  qu  lity  in  tur- 
nips ;  they  are,  however,  mixed  with  Indiin 
meal  as  above,  excellent  food  (or  cow.s  thit  give 
milk.  The  .soil  and  clin>.atc  of  Kugl.uid  being 
irioi-t  and  cool,  c  itainly  is  mure  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  this  p  ant  than  any  of  cur  niid- 
dle  or  southern  slates,  anil  1  have  not  a  doubt 
"he  Knglish  contains  more  nutriment  than  the 
American  turnip. 

Thi>  lliiia  Bisa,  nr  Rit-^^inn  Tw^nip,  after 
»11  Lobl-etl's  piifii  li  aiul  Idowio'.;,  I  du  not  be- 
lievi  will  be  introduced  into  thi.-  country  with 
any  gieat  ^ucc-ss  :  our  seasons  are  too  short, 
l.'O.  and  dry,  to  favour  its  giowth.  1  have  sown 
Itie  rula-haga  with  our  common  turnip  :  the 
'.onnnoi:  turnip  was  four  fold  the  liest  crop, 
/rum  this  small  expeiimeiit  I  do  not  draw  uiy 
conc(usi>jiis  agaifist  th  ^ucccs  of  ihe  Russian 
turnip,  but  fium  various  other  sources  ;  an  ex- 


olanation   of   which   would   reijuire    m   le   tiim 
thin  I  have  at  present  to  bestow  on  the  subjec' 

Of  Calihnge. — Cabbage,  from  the  experience 
that  I  have  had.  1  am  induced  o  believe,  de 
serves  more  attention  from  the  agriculturist, 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  it.  It  most  cer- 
tainly is,  in  the  fall  and  winter  seasons,  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  milch  cows,  store  hogs,  and 
sheep.  I  b.ive  raised  at  the  rate  of  from  twelvi 
to  thirteen  tons  per  acre  :  but  the  English 
writers  say  they  can  raise  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  tons  per  acre.  I  wish  to  make  some 
more  actual  experiments  of  the  growth  and 
value  of  this  vegetable,  so  as  to  enable  mc  to 
spe-ik  with  more  precision. 

OftheJ^angel  TFurtzel,  or  large  beet,  I  have 
had  some  experience,  and  think  them  excellent 
food  for  cows  and  sheep,  and  well  worth  more 
particular  attention. 

Of  t lie  I'avsnip.—  l  think  this  one  of  the 
most  nutritious  roots  that  grows,  next  to  the 
potato,  and,  indeed,  if  fed  raw  to  cow*,  cer- 
tainly preferable.  1  wish  to  make  some  further 
experiments  of  the  value  and  virtue  of  this 
root. 

Of  Ilorseis. — The  farmer  ought  not  to  pay  as 
much  attention  to  the  elegance  of  his  horses, 
as  to  their  strength  and  durability.  An  elegant 
horse  worth  one  l.undred  and  fifty  dollars,  will 
not  perform  more  actual  service  to  the  farmer, 
than  one  that  would  cost  but  sixty  or  eighty 
dollar.';.  Many  farmers,  through  pride,  (I  know 
not  what  else  to  call  it)  have  more  capital  em 
ployed  in  this  way  than  is  necessary  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  not  money  enough  to  purcbas 
cattle  and  stock  of  other  kinds,  to  proportion 
their  farms  to  the  best  advantage.  The  manner 
of  feeding  and  working  horses  are  subjects  of 
much  interest  to  the  farmer  ;  aheadlony;,  ignor 
.mt  fellow,  will  waste  more  grain  in  feeding  the 
horses,  than  all  his  services  are  worth.  This  is 
too  fretjuently  the  case.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
higcdy  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  farmer  to 
pay  attention  to  these  subjects. 

My  manner  of  feeding  horses  in  the  wintei 
season  has  generally  been  this  : — I  have  theii 
nessed  in  the  morning  of  each  day  with  cut 
oats  from  the  sheaf,  with  about  two  quarts  o: 
meal  of  rye  or  oits  and  Indian  corn  ground  to- 
gether, for  each  horse  ;  this,  with  a  moderate 
proportion  of  hay,  will  keep  h.jrses  thit  are  nut 
at  work  in  most  excellent  order.  T.iis  pl.in  1 
think  as  cheap  as  feeding  h^y  only,  and  mucli 
preferable.  'I'he  horses  ought  to  be  curried  onci- 
a  day,  the  stables  kept  clean  and  well  littered 
In  working  of  horses  great  care  ought  to  be  tak 
en  not  to  overload,  or  to  ilrive  too  fast.  There  i- 
a  foolish  pride  or  ambifioti  with  most  of  those  men 
e  employ  to  miinage  our  horses,  on  the  farm,Oi 
m  the  team,  of  overloading,  whipping,  and 
s'raiiiins  every  nerve  of  the  poor  animals  ;  and 
tnen  vainly  boasting  of  the  strength  of  the  in 
ure<l  brutes.  Ibis  kind  of  conduct  is  vei  s 
reprehensible,  and  little  less  cruel  than  the  in- 
famous Inq  lisilio'j  of  St.  Barnard. 

Of  IVo)k  Cnt.tle — It  certainly  is  a  mistak  ii 
notion  with  mo>l  ot  our  (armers,  that  they  do 
hot  use  more  ox^n  to  perform  the  diu.lgi'ry  on 
heir  farms, and  le.s  number  ul  horses.  A  yok,k 
of  good  trsitutde  oxen,  J  am  confident,  >oa> 
a  saving  uf  Sity  iloUars  it  year  to  llie  faimer. 


Of  Stall  fivjhig  Cdlth.—  M'fr  the  month  of 
.'uly,  as  soon  as  convenience  will  permit,  pur- 
chase what  cattle  you  intend  for  the  stalls,  or 
winter  feeding  ;  be  careful  to  select  handsome, 
thrifty  bullocks,  between  the  ages  of  six  anil 
eight  years  old.  I.et  them  run  to  pasture  .as 
long  as  there  is  suflicient  grass  to  keep  them  in 
a  thrivin'.;  state.  After  the  season  of  pasturing 
is  past,  lliey  shoulil  be  put  into  the  stalls,  fed 
with  good  hay,  and  eacli  ox  about  six  quarts  of 
short  feed,  composed  of  equal  quantities  of 
oats  or  6hort.s  and  corn,  per  day  :  this  should 
be  given  to  the  cattle  dry,  three  quarts  in  the 
morning  and  three  in  the  evening.  The  stable 
should  be  well  lit'ered  and  cleaned,  at  least 
twice  a  week.  After  the  1st  of  January,  the 
quantity  of  short  feed  should  be  increased  to 
I'lght  quarts  for  each  ox,  per  day,  and  fed  on  the 
best  hay.  If  any  of  the  cattle  should  not 
appear  to  thrive  equal  with  the  rest,  a  few 
quarts  of  potatoes,  given  in  addition  to  the 
usual  i|uantity  of  food,  has  a  very  good  effect. 
In  this  month  or  beginning  of  February,  the 
cattle  will  begin  to  cast  their  coits  ;  this  may 
be  facilitated  by  mixin;;  a  small  quantity  of  flax 
seed  among  their  feed,  or  having  it  ground 
among  their  feed.  From  this  time  the  cattle 
should  he  curried  and  cle.tned  at  least  every 
other  day.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
stall  them,  at  any  time,  with  their  food,  for  if 
this- happens,  it  generally  requires  a  considera- 
hie  time  before  they  gain  their  usual  appetite. 
They  should  be  turned  out  of  their  stalls  for 
five  or  six  hours  every  dav,  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  get  drink,  and  stretch  their  limbs. 
If  your  cattle  do  not  appear  to  thrive  as  fast  as 
you  could  wish,  you  may  increase  the  quantity 
of  short  feed  to  ten  quarts  per  day,  if  they  eat 
it  with  good  appetite.  With  this  course  of  man- 
agement, regularly  and  attentively  pursued, 
your  cattle  wi!l  be  fit  for  the  market  by  the 
first  of  April. 

Of  Summer  feeding  Cattle. — In  the  month 
of  November  or  beginning  of  December,  just 
as  cottveiiience  and  circumstances  best  permit, 
buy  as  many  young  bullocks,  from  three  to- 
Six  years  of  age,  as  you  have  straw,  stocks^ 
and  rough  hay,  to  carry  through  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  they  shoufd  be  fed  before  going 
to  grass,  on  pretty  good  hay,  for  a  month  or 
more.  If  you  h.ive  any  rough  meadow  bot- 
toms, gee  the  cattle  to  pasture  as  early  as 
possible.  As  soon  in  the  month  of  May  as 
your  clover  pasture  w'ill  afiord  a  good  supply 
ol  grass,  the  cattle  sliould  be  turned  in.  Be 
careful  to  salt  your  cattle  twice  or  three  times 
J  v/eak.  Reserve  your  best  pasture  fields  until 
the  month  of  June.  After  your  first  crop  of 
hay  is  cut,  be  careful  to  change  the  cattle  pret- 
ty often  from  fiidd  to  fielil ;  the  changing  is  of 
much  use,  tor  they  seem  to  feed  and  thrive 
better  by  this  mode  than  if  they  are  kept 
long  on  the  same  fiebl.  if  your  pasture  has 
ueen  good,  some  of  your  bullocks  will  be  fit  for 
the  bulci-.er  in  the  month  of  July.  As  fast  as 
they  are  fattened  sell  them  o!f,  and  replace  them 
with  a  second  slock  ;  but  by  all  means  be  care- 
ful not  to  overstock.  "  It  is  of  gieat  injury  to^ 
•.our  pasture  fields  to  be  eaten  dowo  yerjr- 
low. 

(  To.  be  ccdtinued.J' 
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For  the  American  Farmer. 

i'  A  calender,  a  calender  !  look  in  the  almanack  ; 
"find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moonshine." 

Shakkspbab. 

MeiCiV-an  Hill,  October  9th,  1^21. 
SIR— It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  occupy  much  ot 
your  time,  or  your  paper.  I  shall  be  as  bnef  as  cu-- 
cumstaiices  will  allow.  I  have  advanced  opinioiis 
founded  more  on  the  experience  ot  others,  than  on 
that  of  my  own,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  moon  on 
Vegetation  -these opinions  have  Odt  only  been  doubt- 
ed, but  have  been  considered  "  visionary",  and  found- 
edon  preju.lice  which  ougMit  to  exist  no  long-er  in  this 
country.  Nay  some  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  be- 
cause an  influence  is  ascribed  to  the  moon,  none  other 
fcut  a  "  malignant"  influence  is  meant  ! 

Having  expressed  my  belief  in  this  lunar  influence, 
1  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  the  public,  that  1  should  shew 
on  what  it  is  founded  ;  and  1  hope  to  convince  your 
readers  that  the  opinion  is  not  taken  up  lightly— noi' 
is  it  without  good  foundation.  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood, however,  at  the  outset,  that  all  1  mean  to  prove 
is  the  existence  of  an  influence— the  nature  of  this 
influence,  whether  beneficial  or  malignant— and  (if 
either  or  both)  the  particular  period  at  which  it  is 
exercised  with  most  efi'ect,  I  leave  to  others.  My 
object  is  only  to  prove  that  the  opinion  of  this  influ- 
ence, sanctioned  by  the  moSt  learned  of  all  ages,  is 
entitled  to  some  consideration  ;  for  I  have  no  where 
asserted,  that  the  beneficial  or  deleterious  influence  is 
confined  to  either  the  full  or  the  dark  of  the  moon  ; 
and  whatever  influence  on  the  sap,  I  have  ascribed  to 
attraction,  -was  considered  relatively  to  its  injli 
the  tides,  and  was  limited  to  the  periods  of  that  injluence. 
As  regards  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  animal 
creation,  I  have  but  a  word  to  say — the  subject  is  a 
delicate  one  fur  investigation  ;  but  I  have  been  inform 
ed  by  physicians,  and  others  better  qualified  than 
even  physicians  to  decide,  that  our  own  species  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  and  that  this  influ 
ence  manifests  itself  in  a  manner,  to  put  the  thing 
beyond  all  doubt.  The  very  term  applied  to  t' 
evidence  of  this  influence  is  the  "  proof"  of  the 
opinion  of  medical  men,  to  which  an  appeal  has  been 
made  by  one  of  your  correspondents.  It  also  may  be 
a  prejudice — if  so,  it  is  one  sanctioned  by  great  anti- 
quity, and  by  the  opinion,  not  only  of  those  alfected  by 
that  influence,  but  of  most  medical  men.  Old  opin 
ons  like  old  adages,  are  valuable  for  standing  the 
test  of  time  ;  and  there  are  none  which  have  come 
down  to  U9  through  a  longer  line  of  years,  than  the 
opinion  of  this  lunar  influence. 

But  haying  aside  ancient  opinions  ;  abandoning  alto- 
gether established  prejudices,  and  depending  upon 
what  is  familiar  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  community,  I  will  pledge  myself  lo  prove  that 
the  moon,  if  you  will  only  allow  it  affords  light,  has 
all  influence,  and  a  powerful  influence  too,  on  vegeta- 
tion. 

Whether  "  root  of   Hemlock,  digg'd    'i   the  dark," 
ij  more  poisonous  than  if  dug  in  the  light,    is  littli 
the  purpose,  if   I   prove  that  light,   or  the  absence  ot 


exercises   an    influence  on  vegetation,    that   none  can 

louht. 

Wherever  his  rays  are  excluded,  vegetables  assume 
i    pallid,  sickly    appearance  :    and   in  time  perish  fo: 

vant  of  that  property  whatever  it  is,  which  is  imparl 
i-il  to  them  by  their  direct  operation.  Grass  near  tin 
roots  is  less  green  than  near  the  tops  of  the  blades 
the  bleacliing  of  lindive  and  Celery,  by  the  exclusion  o' 
!lie  rajs  of  the  sun,  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  a!i 
m  the  least  degree  conversant  with  horticulture,  of 
ignculture,  know  well  that  the  lively  green  of  ali 
vegetables  is  obtained  by  an  exposure  to,  and  absenec 
;if  this  verdure,  is  occasioned  by  screening  them 
from  the  light.  Temperature  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it — for  the  same  effect  is  ra.ade  manifest  in  the  heat  ot 
a  stove  room,  as  ui  the  heat  of  a  garden. 

An  exposure  to  the  light,  or  a    seclusion    from    it, 

lone,  under  all  circumstances  of  vegetating  heat,    is 

ufficient  to  produce  the  clfect ;  and  whether  the 
light  proceed  direct  from  the  sun,  or  he  borrowed 
from  him  by  the  moon,  and  reflected  on  the  plant,  the 
effect  is  the  same  ;  light  is  light,  "  and  the  light  of 
the  m'lon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  sun."  Nay, 
ivhether  it  be  the  light  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  of 
torch,  or  of  a  glow  worm,  provided  it  is  in  equal 
quantities,  the  effect  on  vegetables  is  the  same. 
This  I  am  to  prove  by  facts— a  few  shall  suflice 
The  heat  of  the  sun  cannot  penetrate  the  snow  ; 
but  its  rays  of  light  pass  through  it— under  the  snow 


These  tucts  are  faniiliar  to  every  one  or  niay  be 
lade  so  ;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  a  distinguished 
xperimentalist,  that  "  if  the  operation  of  light  gives 
Ijiiity  to  the  expanded  branch  lo  attract  the  asccnd- 
ig  current  of  sap,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  the 
peraiion  of  proper  tiiod  and  moisture  in  the  soil,  upon 
die  bark  of  the  mots,  may  give  ability  to  that  organ, 
o  attract  and  employ  the  descending  current  of  sap." 
Sap,  as  I  have  before  shewn,  ascending  by  the  inner  or 
ivood  vessels,  and  descending  by  those  of  the  bark. 

r.hymists  account  for  the  condition  of  plants  exposed 
to,  or  screened  from  the   light  as  follows  : 

"  Plants  exposed  to  the  light,  have  been  ound  to 
produce  oxygen  gas  in  an  elastic  medium,  and  in 
water  containing  no  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but  in  quan- 
tities much  smaller  than  when  carbonic  acid  gas  was 
present." 

"  In  the  dark  no  oxygen  gas  is  produced  by  plants, 
whatever  be  the  elastic  medium  to  which  they  are 
exposed  j  and  no  carbonic  acid  absorbed.  In  most 
cases  on  the  contrary,  oxygen  gas,  if  it  be  present,  is 
absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced-" 

"  In  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  organized  parts,  it  is  believed  that  saccha- 
rine compounds  are  formed  principally  during  the 
absence  of  light  ;  gum,  woody  fibre,  oils,  and  resins 
during  its  presence — and  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  its  formation  during  the  absence  of  light, 
may  be  necessary  to  give  greati,r  solubility  to  certain 
the  grass  is  green.      Cover  the  grass  with  any  opaque  Icompounds  in  the  plant.       "  I  once  suspected"    (say 


substance,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  cannot 
penetrate,  but  through  which  the  heat  may  pass,  and 
the  grass  becomes  a  sickly  yellow.  Light,  therefore, 
and  not  the  heat  of  the  sun,  gives  verdure  to  the 
grass. 

A  sensitive  plant  confined  in  a  dark  place,  will 
close  its  leaves,  but  on  illuminating  the  chamber 
with  lamps,  they  will  again  expand.  This  experiment 
has  often  been  made,  and  particularly   by   Decandole. 


Sir  Humphrey  Davey)  "  that  all  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  produced  by  plants  in  the  night  might  be  owing 
to  the  decay  of  some  part  of  the  leaf  or  epidermis  ; 
but  the  recent  experiments  of  Doctor  Ellis,  are  oppos- 
ed to  this  idea  ;  and  I  found  that  a  perliictly  healthy 
plant  of  celery,  placed  in  a  given  portion  of  air  for  .^ 
few  hours  only,  occasioned  a  production  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  an  absorption  of  oxygen  gas-" 

In  one  of  my  former  communications   I  stated  that 


Forch    light,  therefore,  produces   the  same  efi'ect,  asjchymistry  could  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  my 


the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  all 
plants  are  under  the  same  influence,  that  is,  they 
hang  and  close  their  leaves  when  the  light  is  absent, 
and  expand  them  again  when  its  rays  have  returned. 

An  ivy  with  the  light  shining  on  it,  placed  near  a 
dark  substance,  will  recede  from  the  light,  and  will 
approach'  and  cling  to  the  dark  substance  ;  whether 
this  be  a  wall  or  a  piece  of  black  cloth  or  black 
paper  ;  place  it  opposite  to  a  mirror  that  shall  reflect 
on  it  rays  of  light,  and  it  will  recede  from  the  mirror 

thus  it  appears  that  reflected  liglit  has  the  same 
effect  on  vegetables,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun.  I  will 
here  remark  that  all  plants  and  vegetables  depending 
on  themselves  for  support,  incline  toward  the  light  ; 
and  those  whose  feebleness  requires  support,  recede 
from  it — hence  the  reason  of  their  seeking  opaqu 
suhst^iiices  as  if  conscious  of  their  own  weakness. 
Whether  th.s  arises  from  the  difference  in  the  diame- 
ter of  the  stalk  in  the  two  cases,  which  enables  the 
smaller  plant  to  receive  the  light  more  equally  on  all 
sides,  and  subjects  the  other  to  a  contraction  of  the 
side  exposed  to  tlie  light,  which  draws  it  out 
of  its  perpendicular  line,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  this 
is  certain,  that  all  plants  project  the  greatL-r  number 
of  their  limbs  to  the  side  affording  the  greatest  light, 


light,  produces  the  slightest  change   in   any  vegetable  and  expose   their  leaves  to  receive  it  to  the  greatest 

production  whatever,  my  purpose  is  effected.     Mature  adva 

acting  as  I  have  somewhere  before  said, using  the  word> 

of   the   Poet,  by   "  general  and  not  by  parli.il  laws" - 

and   this    remark  will  as  well    apply  to  the  animal    a-. 

to    the     vegetable   crealio.i,     m    reference    lo   lunai 

influence. 

Among  the  first  commands  of  the  great  origin  of 
all  things,  before  even  order  was  created  from  chaos, 
was  that  there  should  be  light  ;  after  -which  grass  and 
kerbs,  yielding  seed,  and  the  tri.-fcs  yielding  fruit  ac- 
;Cording  to  their  kind,  were  formed— the  sun  was  com 
.manded  to  rule  by  day,  and  the  moon  by  night;  and 
tie  prophet  Isaiali,  saith  that  "  the  light  of  the  moon 
jhould  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun."  Light,  then,  from 
the  earliest  agi  b  has  been  considered  a  quality  o 
element,  distinct  from  all  others  ;  acting  indepen- 
dently, and  exercising  a  direct  influence  on  every 
lliing.  It  acts  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  ;  and  the 
sun,  the  great  fountain  of  light,  iadc[)t:nJeiil  t/f  heat, 


— -Vnd  the  tendrils  of  Vines  vary  their 
position  at  every  period  of  the  day,  returning  at  night 
10  occupy  tile  same  situation  they  had  occupied  in 
ihe  morning.  I  would  also  notice  the  sun  flower,  but 
;his  might  be  called  prtjudice— light  is  their  moving 
principle,  and  appears  as  n.  cessary  to  their  existence 
as  air  to  the  animal  creation. 

The  antipathy,  as  it  is  called,  of  plants,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  seeking  of  light.  Place  many  poplars, 
or  other  trees  in  a  circle,  and  the  tops  will  incline  out- 
wards.  If  1  niiblake  not  iliis  disposition,  both  of  tli. 
vine  and  tlie  tive,  and  the  consequent  disease  of  ob- 
scured limbs,  is  Very  p'  rceptible  in  the  yard,  and  a' 
the  back  of  the  house  of  vour  next  door  neighbour. 

"  Branches  exposed  to  tlie  light,  are  thereby  ena- 
bled to  attract  to  themselves  a  larger  portion  of  the 
ascending  sap,  which  they  employ  in  leaves  and  vigor- 
ous annual  shoots,  while  the  sh;v;'.owcd  branches  be 
tome  languid  and  unhealthy." 


opinion  of  lunar  influence,  or  the  influence  of  light  on 
vegetation  ;  and  I  resort  to  it  now,  to  shew  that  the 
assertion  was  not  made  lightly,  nor  without  good 
authority. 

What  IS  light  ?  Lexicographers  define  it  to  be, 
that  quality  or  action  of  the  transparent  medium  by 
which  we  see.  Hriglit,  clear  ;  not  dark,  tending  to 
whiteness.  The  philos'ipher  who  had  become  blind  in 
contemplating  the  sun,  and  who  had  exhausted  all  the 
methods  which  optics,  chymistry  and  even  necromancy 
can  suppU,  to  shut  up  one  of  his  rays  in  a  bottle,  de 
fined  light  to  hs  nothing  at  all,  "It  is  not  a  fluid, 
said  he,  for  it  cannot  be  agitated  by  the  wind;  it  is 
not  a  solid,  for  the  parts  of  it  cannot  be  separated  ; 
it  is  not  a  fire,  for  it  is  not  extinguishable  in    water ; 

t  is  not  a  spirit,  as  it  is  visible  ;  it  is  not  a  body,  for 
■ve  cannot  handle  it  ;  it  is  not  even  a  moving  power, 
for  it  agitates  not  the  sli.^htest  bodies  ;  it  is  therfore 
(exclaims  he)   "  nothing  at  all." 

The  Negro  who  knew  that  light  proceeded  equally 
from  the  sun  and  his  lamp  ;  and  th  .t  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  one,  was  commencement  and  termina- 
tion of  his  labours,  and  that  the  other  supplied  his 
absence — knew  more  of  the  practical  utility  of  both, 
than  his    master— to   him    they    were    equally  Uie'.'ul. 

riie  light  of  the  sun,  says  the  Negro,  interests  me 
less  than  that  of  this  lamp,  which  he  had  made  of  the 
sIkU  of  a  Cocoa  nut,  liir  without  it  I  should  not  be 
able  to  serve  you  during  the  night.     The  Negro  view. 

d  it  as  a  quality,  whicli  he  could  ere  te  at  pleasure, 

nd  apply  to  his  own  convenience.  'I  o  this  quality 
Chymists  ascribe  certain  peoperties  ;  and  I  have  shewn 
that,  whether  it  be  derived  in  mediately  from  the  sun, 
•he  source  of  light,  or  be  borrowed  tin  re  from  by  means 
of  a  reflector,  be  it  a  mirror  or  the  inoon — or  ob- 
'.♦ined  by  art.ficial  niean-,  like  the  Nf  ro's  lamp,  its 
[iropertics  are  the  same.  Its  operations  are  silent  and 
constant — not  tangible,  yet  perceptible — n)t  suscepti. 
Sle  of  demonstr.ition  or  explanation,  and  yet  its  in- 
Huen.:t  is  satisfactory  to  our  minds. 

Wl  o  can  demonstrate   why    the  magnet  inclines  to 

the  pile  .'  why    it  varies  from  it  >    why  this  variation 

is  subject  to  an  annual  variation  ?     Wt  may  calculate 

all  these  phtnomens  with  tolerable  precision— we  ma.y^ 

'reason   on   lhe[n--but    who  ci.n  explain  them  .'    So' 
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of  tlie  Viiri;iii<in  In  tlie  incliiiu'ion  ol  llio  E.nil.'s 
axis.  \Ve  know  ihe  luct  ami  we  arc  i.:;iioranl  oi  Uk 
•ause.  I'lulosopliy  in^j  iciison  on  it,  but  liuniaii 
knowledge  is  confined  uilhin  ccila.n  liniils,  and  il  is 
in  vuin  lor  man  to  (;iu!c.ivour  to  tiisnscfnd  them. 
"  Aspiring  to  bi-  Cods,  it  Angtls  tell, 
"  Aspiring  lo  be  AngtU,  iDfn  rtbtl." 
Il  is  scarc'.ly  m-ccssary  lliat  1  sliould  inafce  any 
further  applications  of  \vli.il  prcctdts.  ii>  the  |)o  nt  ai 
issue  i  the  enquirj  Mill  natur.il  y  i^i,  will  the  full  liglii 
of  the  moon,  or  llic  absence  thereof,  produce  an  Inilu- 
ence  on  plants  ?  Will  several  weeks  of  constant  light 
shinnig  ful  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  sun  ruling 
by  aay  and  the  moon  ruling  by  nighi;  orwill  the  absence 
ol'  one  of  these  luminaries,  thereby  leaving  the  plant 
in  obscurity,  have  any  eO'ect  on  it .' 

Light  It  IS  agreed,  is  necessary  for  the  existence  ol 
most  plants,  and  without   it  they  must  perish. 

The  ligiit  ol  the  stiH  shining  lijr  tu'clve  hours  in  the 
four  and  twenty,  gives  health  and  verdure  ;  the  light 
ol  the  moon  ti  r  twelve  hours  more,  must  produce  an 
(iKct  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  light  suppiitd, 
arid  if  the  elfcct  be  heilthful,  the  period  of  the  decline 
of  the  moon  for  felling  it,  a^terthe  plant  has  enjoyed 
tile  full  po\r;r  of  its  light,  must  be  the  most  favorable 
one  to  its  durability. 

The  fauis  stated,  would  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  when  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  [called  by  some 
iheir  lungs]  perform  their  healthy  fui;ctions,  tlie) 
lend  to  purity  the  atmosphere  on  the  diifercnt  varia 
lions  and  changes  from  light  to  darkness  :  and  if  so, 
there  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  influence 
which  the  moon  exercises  on  animal  creation,  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  which  must  be  mure 
or  less  suited  to  respiration  and  health,  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  oxygen  it  may 
cciit.iin. 

I  will  close  this  communication  with  a  quotation 
from  my  letter  of  the  10th  of  August  hist— and  I  make 
it  to  shew  that  the  remarks  this  letter  contains  arc 
consistent  with  what  1  there  advanced. 

"Thus  "  Vitruvitis'"  method  of  felling  timber  in 
the  "  winter  season",  is  practised,  and  his  reconi 
mcni'a'ion  tocut  it  "  on  the  decri  asecf  tlie  moon"is- 
also  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  hard,  however  to  per- 
suade mankind  that  light,  which  cannot  enter  an 
opaque  substance,  ci.n  have  an  influence  on  trees. 
We  should  not, however,  forget  the  innumerable  e.\- 
periments  which  have  been  made  to  prove,  that  it  is 
to  light  they  owe  their  verdure,  and  whatever  m.",y  be 
the  mottusopnanilii  we  cannot  doubt,  from  dadyexperi. 
tnce,  that  light  is  as  important  as  In  ^t  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Vegetable  world.  Whether  t!ie  presence 
or  the  absence  of  the  moon,  is  most  ben.  ficial,  is  nol 
the  question — but  only,  what  period  of  the  moon  is 
most  proper  tor  cutting  limber" 

\\  ith  sincere  esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

I)    I^OllTKU. 
J.   S.  Skiimer,  Esq. 

The  foUowirg  commun.catirn  is  the  result  of  a  re- 
quest for  information  about  IXivis's  ploughs,  made 
hy  "A  SiBsciiiBF.u"  dated  Culpepper ''uurt  House, 
AiiL;ust  lllh,  18.^1.  Davis's  Shovel  ploughs  havt 
been  much  used  by  ihe  Editor  ths  summer  and  are 
much  appi  ov.  d,  as  being  Wi  U  adapted  to  ploughln;; 
between  drill  crops  and  will  answer  equally  Well  for 
Corn,  Te.bacco,  Etc. 

[E.li'.or  Farmr. 


FOR    THE    AMEKICAX    FARMER. 

Hespected  Frienil  John  S.  Shii.ner, 

I  trust  t.  ee  will  excuse  my  delay,  in  giving  this 
conimuiiicati  n,  when  ir.foi  med  that  i'  vias  not  through 
design,  or  neg'ect,  hut  occasional,  in  o'der  to  obta  n 
the  most  correct  information  I  could  get,  reUtive  to 
lht.se  subiects  I  had  in  view. 

I  apprehend  there  is  no  other  subject,  with  wh'ch 
the  husbandmen  arc  so  intimate,  of  which  they  lii.ve 
60  in.piTfect  a  knuv.-ledge  astliat,  of  the  strength  ofa 
Horse.     From  conversations  1  h.ive  had  with  diff.  rent 


men  on  thai  subject,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  tint  in 
oomir.on,  the  strength  of  the  Iloisc  is  very  much  oVi-r- 
raled.  "tJeneral  Ueatson,  an  Eiiglish  aullior,  a  man 
of  great  practical  knou'ledge  relative  lo  the  art  ol 
husbandry,  says,  ihat  Binerson  atlirms,  thut  a  man  of 
ordinary  sticngth  can  act  a  whole  day  against  a  resis- 
tance of  tliirt)  pounils.  The  strength  of  a  lior-.e  is 
Heuerally  allowed  lo  be  equal  lo  that  of  live  or  six 
■  lien"  su  that  abjul  I'ij  pounds  would  be  a  priiper 
iraiiglit  lor  a  liorse.  lint  where  is  the  ni.in  that  could 
:;elieve  this  without  nvicli  reflection  or  testing  the 
.act  ;  1  confess  I  could  not.  Most  men  in  estimating 
the  strength  of  the  horse  calculate  thus  :  thai  four 
horses  are  able  to  draw  a  wagon  and  as  much  load  as 
will  Weigh  4Ui-0  pounds,  of  course  each  horse  draws 
1000  pounds  ;  but  just  suppose  the  wagon  was  fixed 
on  ail  inclined  piain  of  4-5  degrees  elevation,  then  the 
jdaiii  w.juld  sustain  hall  the  w  Iglit,  so  that  each 
horse  has  only  500  pounds  to  operate  against,  except 
as  much  more  as  might  be  necessary  to  overcome  the 
friction  and  give  motion.  Hut  the  fact  is  iliat  a  horse 
Cannot  walk  up  an  inclination  of  45  degrees,  much 
more  dr.iw  up  500  pounds.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  it  is  very  hard  woik  for  four  horses  to  draw  a 
wagon,  and  as  much  load  .s  will  weigh  4000  pounds 
up  an  inclination  of  1.^  degrees,  whieli  is  only  the  one 
sixth  ])art  of  a  perpendicular  lift,  of  course  each 
horse  has  but  the  one  sixth  part  of  iOJ'J  pounds  to 
operate  against  about  lo7  pounds  ar.d  as  much  more 
as  night  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  and 
give  motion,  which  I  suppose  would  bring  the  draught 
of  each  horse  up  to  about  IfO  pounds,  which  from 
observations  and  testing  the  fact  by  an  accurate  in- 
strument (called  the  Dynanomrter)  1  know  to  be  a 
heavy  draught  for  a  horse  to  operate  against  all  dav. 
and  that  it  would  be  found  rather  more  than  what'a 
horse  of  common  size  would  be  abl,>  to  do.  I  believe 
that  for  a  constant  draught  150  pounds  would  be  tbund 
enough  for  a  good  horse.  I  presume  tliat  when  ihe 
husbandmen  come  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  strength  of  the  animal  power  by  «hich  they  are  to 
propel  their  implen.ents,  in  perfurmini;  the  various 
perations  necessary,  that  they  will  then  and  not  until 
then  be  persuaded  to  pay  some  attention  to  some  v.i- 
luable  improvements  that  are  made  and  ni.ikmg,  which 
at  lu-esent  are  but  very  little  attended  tu. 

Oi  all  the  implements   used  in   cultivating  t!ie   so'l, 
llie  Plough  is  by  far  the   most  valuaiilc,  the  most  erli- 
ilu;  and  most  expensive  lo  operate   with,  of  course 
eeds  the  most  attention  in  the  select  on.     But  difler- 
nt  neit;hl,orhoods    have    their  favorite   ploughs,  each 
hold  theirs  to  be  ihe  best,  and  in  many  instances  with- 
it  being  able  to  assign  areason  why  they  prefer  such 
plough  to  another,  only  that  they  I  ave  got  in  the  ha 
bit  of  using  them— have  become  naturalized  to  them, 
nd  really  believe  then  to  be  the  best   n  the  world  or 
of  course  thtv  would  use  some  other,  fir  it    is  ii    n.  e 
hat  men  cannot  alter,  that  so  long  as  th'  .'  are  of   the 
p.nlon  that   their  implements   are  of  the    best    kind, 
they  are  satisfied  with  them  no  matter  how  imlificrent, 
but  as  soon   as    they  become    conv.nced    that   lliere  is 
better,  or  that  those  they   have    might    be    improved, 
they  become    dissatisfied    with    them,  no  matter  how 
Well  th  y  may  have  answered  the  purpose.      And  to  ob- 
a  leal  good  plough  such   as  will  run   easy   to  the 
t.;a'i-,  easy   to  the  ploughman,  and  easy  kept  in  repur, 
a  subject  so  desirable,  not  only  to  the  owner  or'-ie- 
ployer,  but  even  to  the    ploiighiTian  though   he    be  iin 
hireling  or  a  slave,  tlii/l  it  seems   to  be  a    suhj^-cl    of 
uch  more   thin  common    interest,  anil  yet    many  of 
the  husbandmen  pay  so  little  attention  to  this  suhj.ct, 
■.hat  they  buy  the  first  they  find,  or  look  alter  such  as 
can  be  had  for  the  smallest  price. 

With  reg  .rd  to  the  history  of  the  plough,  who  it 
was  that  fii'st  made  or  introduced  it,  and  where,  il 
matters  not  at  present,  we  know  that  latterly  there 
has  been  many  improvements  made  on  the  plough,  and 
certainly  there  has  been  much  pains  tuk;n  to  m.ke  it 
operate  in  the  most  p,  rfect  manner,  but  I  apprthend 
there  has  not  bi  en  due  attention  paid  to  one  very  im- 
portant point,  that  is,  the  power  necessary  to  projiel 
t ;  the  reason  of  tliis  suggestion  is,  lli.it  from  experi- 
iiice  1  f. ave  found  th«t  there  is  a  very  material  ilifl'er- 
ence  in  the  draft.     I  liave  observed  in  the  3d  velurne 


of  the  \meriean  Farmer,  page  38,  in  an  address  deli- 
vered by  1{.  Sullivan  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusctls 
Agricultural  Society  ;  he  states  the  neceas-ity  of  intro- 
ducing ploughs  and  other  implements  superior  to  those 
now  commonly  used,  and  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  th.it 
it  has  been  ascertained  by  an  accurate  instrument 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
ploughs  nf  the  same  size  and  weight  in  regard  to  the 
power  required  for  the  draft,  amounting  to  from  two 
to  six  hundred  per  cent,  h  that  it  is  doubled  whether 
the  knowledge  of  such  a  dill'erence  or  indeed  any,  is 
known  generally  to  our  husbandmen,  or  whether  it 
has  usually  been  considered  in  the  purchase  of  the  im- 
plement, that  every  farmer  complains  of  the  expense 
of  labor.  Sic." 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  past,  I  have  been  more 
or  less  engaged  in  ploughing,  plough  making,  and  en- 
deavoring  lo  improve  the  plough,  and  in  effecting  my 
operations  I  have  endeavored  lo  obtain  a  perf(;cl  under- 
standing of  the  diHiirent  forins  and  operations  of  the 
plough,  .\mong  those  that  have  endeavored  lo  im- 
prove the  plough  I  perceive,  that  the  principal  aim 
has  been  to  form  the  moulding  part,  so  as  lo  turn  the 
furrow  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  for  which  purpose 
they  have  made  the  mould  board  of  the  curvilineal 
form,  making  it  more  or  less  a  twist  according  to 
what  their  fancy  might  dictate,  combining  (as  they 
say)  the  power  of  the  wedge  and  the  screw.  It  does 
seem  Very  natural  to  be  sure,  that  the  face  of  the  mould 
board  should  be  made  twisting,  in  order  to  operate  or 
turn  a  furrow  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  but  when 
realized  it  will  be  found  that  the  idea  is  entirely  incor- 
rect. Perhaps  the  easiest  and  most  familiar  way  of 
Illustrating  this  subject,  may  be  lo  propose  to  those 
who  may  feel  themselves  interested,  just  to  open  a 
book  and  take  hold  of  one  corner  of  a  single  leaf  or 
any  number  of  leaves  with  a  disposition  of  turninij 
it  or  them  over,  and  observe  what  shape  would  come 
nearest  filing  the  underside;  no  doubt  it  will  be  found 
that  a  section  of  a  cylinder  of  a  proper  radlous  will 
fit  it  exactly-  Uy  this  simple  process  It  may  be  seen 
at  once,  that  there  is  no  Iwist  needed  in  the  form  of 
the  mould  board,  yet  I  have  found  from  experience 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  fore  part  rather  con- 
cave, and  the  lower  p;rl  behind  rather  convex,  in  or- 
di.r  to  make  it  work  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  that 
is  to  scour  on  all  parts  in  the  most  exact  manner— af. 
ter  having  adopted  this  plan  for  the  shape  of  the 
moulding  part,  together  with  several  other  improve- 
ments which  I  have  made,  and  seeing  them  operate,  I 
became  satisfied  that  mj  ploughs  worked  much  easier 
than  any  I  had  ever  seen  operate — many  that  had  used 
hem  being  of  the  same  opinion  — some  said  there  was 
as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  dift'erence  in  the  draft  be- 
ween  them  and  those  ploughs  that  are  in  common 
ise  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  much  reputed 
by  many.  With  a  desire  to  know  fir  myself,  and  to 
gratify  others,  1  have  been  at  some  expense  and  much 
pains  to  ascertain  the  f-ct,  in  order  to  do  which  I 
procured  a  very  accurate  instrument  adapted  lo  the 
purpose,  and  a  ten  inch  plough  of  each  kind  most 
Celebrated  in  this  part  of  the  country,  say  one  of  the 
Peacock,  one  of  Wood's  patent,  one  of  the  Freeborn 
phiugli.-,  and  one  of  my  own,  all  of  which  I  had  put 
in  tlie  best  order  I  knew  how,  and  after  having  tested 
ihem  to  my  full  satisfiction  and  even  much  to  my  as- 
tonisliineiit,  at  finding  the  dlfterence  in  the  draft  so 
iTiueh  more  than  f  expected  ;  I  then  selected  a  suita- 
de  situation  and  submitted  the  process  to  a  number 
of  farmers  and  others  who  interested  l>liemselves, 
whose  repnri  is  hereunto  subjoined.  There  was  a 
wheel  fixc'i  under  the  beam  of  each  plough  which  re- 
gulated the  deptli  exactly,  and  the  width  of  the  fur- 
rows was  carefully  laid  ofl'  by  actual  measurment. 
f  he  following  is  their  certificate. 

These  are  to  Certify,  that  we  the  undersigned  citi- 
zens  of  Montgomery  county,  state  of  Maryland,  this 
day  met  on  Utrnard  Gilpen's  farm  in  said  county,  at- 
tended to,  and"carcfu'ly  inspected,  the  drafts  of  the 
three  following  ploughs  (tested  by  an  accurate  instru- 
ment ada[)ted  to  the  purpose  called  the  Uynanometer) 
n  cutting  a  furrow  five  inches  deep  and  twelve  wide 
The  result  was  as  follows; 
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lit.   \  ivii    inch  Hearoclr    plough   maJ-  by    Matthr"- 

Murray  of  Hagerstuwn,  Miirylaiid,  required  a  f'orct 

of  S'':3  pounds. 
23.  VVoodb'  patent  (No.  2)  a  ten  inch  plough  with  casi 

iron  edge,  required  a  force  of  380  pounds. 
3d.   A  ten  inch  plough,  improved  and  made  by  Cideni' 

Davis  of  Georjretnwn,   District  of  Columbia,  requir 

pd  X  force  of  237  ji  pound?. 

We  are  of  the  opin.on  th.it  the  above  ploughs  wcr 
good  of  their  kinds,  in  i;ood  order  and  performed  welt 

9th  month,  ISlh  day,   1321. 

Signed— Rocfer  Brooke,  David  Frame,  Igpr.atlus  Wa 
ters,  .1i).-ieph  l)e  La4)U<ne,  Bernard  Gilpen, Basil  Brooke; 
Willium  Thomas,  George  Janney,  Whitson  Canby 
Kdward  Stabler,  Jun.  Joseph  Canby,  Even  Gaither 
Thomas  L  lieese,  James  Farr,  James  Frame,  Jonathan 
Milburn. 

There  was  a  number  more  present  that  were  wlUin 
to  sign  the  above,  but  it  was  deemed  unnecessary. 

It  will  be  se.^n  that  the  difi'erence  in  the  operatio 
orthv  i.bove  ploughs  is  as  follows  i  1st.  The  Peacock 
pi. High  operates  nbout  14  per  cent,  easier  than  th. 
XVood.s'  patent  oi-  the  l-'retborn  plough  2d  The 
plough  improved  and  made  by  G  Davis,  operates 
about  40  per  cent,  easier  than  the  Peacock,  and  61) 
per  cent,  easier  than  the  Woods'  plough. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  tliis  subject  will  excite  as 
much  attention  from  the  agricultural  part  of  the  com 
munity  into  whose  hands  it  may  come,  as  any  other 
that  could  be  laid  before  th.  m  ;  and  I  presume  that 
the  result  of  these  experiments  will  be  questioned  by 
alii^esl  every  individual ;  yet  1  believe  that  very  fijw, 
if  any,  will  be  more  surprized  at  the  result  than  1 
have  been,  though  from  my  own  observation  1  had  be 
come  convinced  that  there  was  a  material  difference  in 
the  draught  of  the  different  kind  of  plous^hs,  and 
even  such  as  are  much  reputed  ;  but  I  had  no  expec- 
tation of  finding  half  so  much,  though  1  had  been  told 
frequently  by  different  men  who  had  used  my  phiughs, 
(as  will  be  seen)  that  there  was  as  much  as  60  per  cent 
difference  in  the  operation  of  my  ploughs  and  those  in 
common  use,  yet  I  could  not  think  it  possible,  but 
j'rom  the  attention  that  1  have  lately  given  this  subject, 
»nd  the  experiments  I  have  made,  I  now  have  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  (and  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  jiloughs 
that  I  nnw  make  will  operate  more  than  30  per  cent 
easier  than  those  1  formerly  made,  though  they  were, 
and  are  yet  in  very  high  repute  to  a  considerable  ex 
tent  ) 
The   following  extracts    and   certificates  will   serve 

to  shaw  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  used  my  im- 
proved plough. 

•    February  14,  1821. 
Friend  Daris, 

The  two  ploughs  which  I  purchased  of  you  in  Sep 
tember  last  went  into  operation  shortly  after.  1  have 
thrown  over  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  with 
thtm— they  far  surpass  my  most  .sanguine  expect_ 
tions.  They  have  been  tested  in  rough' stony  lands  as 
veil  as  in  strong  clover  lands  and  in  both  instances 
p,  rform  well.  At  first  sight  I  expressed  strong  doubt: 
that  they  would  not  stand  the  shocks  that  is  to  be  me. 
Wilh  in  our  rough  c,ountr.\,  but  these  doubts  are  put  at 
ri  St  not  having  lost  a  sii'gle  point  bv  breaking-they 
choak  less  in  clover  or  slubblcVlands'lhan  any  plough 
I  have  ever  tried,  and  I  am  convinced  they  run  one 
third  lighter  than  any  plough  1  have  ever  had  on  mv 
iarm. 

Tours  IliSpectfulfy, 

JOHN   WAILES, 
of  MoJitgiivierif  county,  Md. 

J'erry-wiiod,   May   22,   1621. 


Sir, 

I  hav  made  an  e::periment  wilh  your  improved  bar 
share  plough,  and  have  no  lie.sitation  in  giving  it  a™ 
txy  opinion  that  it  is  intinitely  less  draught  than  any 
otiier  J  have  ever  used,  and  particularly  adaiitrd  ti 
«u  preparation  of  land  where  there  is  much  litter 
8Uch  as  stubble,  &c. 

/  um  sir  yours, 

CLEMENT  niJOOKE, 
,.,      „  ,^  "/  Frince  George's  noiuily,  Mil 


Forrest  Lodje.   }2th  Jmie,  1821. — (Extracted.) 

EsTEBMED    FkiEND, 

I  commenced  the  use  of  the  barshare   plough    pur 
used  of  you  early   last  fall,  and   was   much   pleasec 
th  its  operation  on    light   land,  but  on    heavy    hand 
th  tough  sward,  the  slice  was  left  a  little  too  muel 
^>n  edge.*     This  spring  it    has    fallowed    at  least   om 
hundred  acres,  and  the   more  I  use  it  the  better  I  libi 
I.     For  the  last  15  years  I  have  had  ploughs  from  tin 
est  meclranics  of  Frederick,  Hrookvllle  and  Baltin.ore 
lid  must  say  it  is  the  best    1  ever   had   for    strength, 
■ermanence,  and  operation.     I  have  had  also   a  sufli: 
ut  trial  of  the    Adjusting  Shovel    Plough   purchas 
of  you  »t  the   same    time,  and  have   no  hesitation    in 
saying  it  is    an   admirable   plough    for  the   culture  of 
.Maise  and  Tobacco 

Yours  very  respeclfi/^h/, 

CHARLES  S.  S.MITH. 

GlDEOBT  DiVIS. 


SpniigfeUl.  Moulffotr.ery  comity,  Md.  Sept.  1,  1821 
Thtse  an-  to  certify,  that  J  have  used  oneof  Guieot 
Uavls's  improved  ploughs— am  much  pleased  with  its 
performance— find  it  very  easy  kept  in  ordi-r,  and  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  runs  fifty  per  cent  easier  than  those 
1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using.  Also,  that  I  have 
used  one  of  his  Adjusting  Shovel  Ploughs  and  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  without  exception  the  best  imple- 
ment 1  have  ever  used  in  the  cultivation  of  sumtnc 
crops,  and  well  adapted  for  seeding. 

SA.MUELUUSEY. 

One  advantage  in  using  these  ploughs  is,  that  the. 
will  turn  a  wider  furrow  than  the  common  ploughs  do" 

In  stocking,  my  ploughs  are  put  together  withou 
mortice  or  ttnnon  but  with  iron  screw  bolis,  and  by 
those  that  use  and  see  them  they  are  said  to  be  strong. 
er,  handsomer,  and  easier  kept  in  repair  than  those  in 
common  use.  1  carry  on  the  maniitacturing  of  tlu., 
ploughs  of  various  sizes,  together  with  the  Adjusting 
Shovel  Plough,  Straw  Cutters,  &c.  in  Georgetown, 
District  of  Columbia,  where  orders  will  be  gladly  re' 
ceived  and  strictly  attended  to  by 

GIDEON  DAVIS,  Mamifarturer. 

9ih  month,  22d  day,  1821. 

*  An  alteration  has  now  been  made  which  renders  it 
perfect. 

SECOND  RE I'Oirr  OF    lllK  COMMITTEE 

ON  MX^yjRV.S.—July  meeting,  1819. 

The  Committee  on  Manures,  in  continuation 

of  the  report  submitted  to  the    Societv  in  July 

last,  liaving  therein  treated  of  three  divisions  o'( 

their  subject,  animal,  vei^etable,  and  compound 

manures,   proceed    to  the    consideration  of  the 

fourth  division,  fossil  manures  :   and  will  con- 

lude  with  some  observations  relative  to  the  time 

and   mot-'e  of    application  of  manures,    to    the 

soil. 

Vour  committee  are  not  acquainted  with  anv 
fossils  to  he  found  in  this  district,  winch  ill 
their  natural  slate  have  been  used  as  manures, 
but  ihey  are  inciiiied  to  believe,  that  marie,  or 
some  earih  resembling  iriaile  in  its  ert'ecls,  niaj 
he  found.  It  is  believed  we  have  neither  gj|, 
sum  or  limestone,  hut  at  the  same  time  prop.'r 
searches  have  not  been  made,  it  isheie  re 
commended  to  olVer  a  handsome  premium  foi 
the  discoveij  of  anv  suhstaiiees,  which  acUial 
exjienmenl  may  prove  to  be  beneficial.  A  ju- 
dicious iiiixluie  of  soil-,  ot  diHerent  tjualities, 
would  doubtless  be  of  great  service.  A  tena- 
cious clay  is  opened  hy  the  appiicaiion  of  sand, 
aiid  a  porous  open  soil,  is  improved  bv  the  ad- 
dition of  clay;  hut  the  l.ibour  of  thi's  aUmi.x- 
ture  would  be  very  greai,  and  the  fertility  com- 
ti.uuicdteu  lo  the  son,  not  etjual  to  our  idciis  ol 


jirovement  by  a  syster.i  of  manures.  Gyp« 
viin  may  be  procured  at  a  high  price,  and  some 
feiv  experiments  have  been  made  w'.th  it,  but 
bey  have  not  succeeded,  though  it  is  probable 
ti:e  plaster  had  lost  most  of  its  ^ood  qualities, 
'•om  havina;  been  ground  for  a  Ion?  time.  But 
>nr  committee  know  that  it  has  produred  no 
feet,  when  applied  to  youni;  corn  in  the  hill, 
ir  to  young  clover  and  grass  on  very  poor  stiff 
•i  il,  neither  was  the  soil  benefitted  for  a  suc- 
^efdn;;  crop,  as  sometimes  occurs  with  this 
fossil.  Notwitiistanding  these  discouras;ing 
ri'-cumstan'  es,  iu 'h  have  been  the  advantat^es 
111  other  places,  resulting  from  the  use  of  ^vp- 
•ium,  that  your  committee  recommend  to  ev  ry 
member,  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  procuring  a 
little  of  it,  and  apply  it  to  various  crops,  in 
virious  ways.  A  thin  layer  of  it,  mixed  in  turn 
with  a  compost  heap,  especially  where  a  great 
;jtoportion  of  vegetable  matter  is  used,  would 
undoubtedly  tend  to  break  down  the  wooiiy 
fii.re,  and  reduce  the  mass  more  speedily  to  the 
state  (if  good  manure;  and  in  ail  operations 
with  gypsum  it  should  be  recollected,  that  it  is 
now  prettv  well  ascertained,  that  it  is  not  in 
any  great  degree  a  manure  of  itself,  but  that 
tiie  vitriolic  acid,  converting  vegetable  substan- 
ces into  maimre,  is  the  cau«e  of  its  imparting 
leitility  to  soils  :  wlitre  there  is  no  sucii  vege- 
table substance,  it  mu  t  be  useless.  Until  how- 
ever, the  wisdom  of  our  Legislature,  aided  by 
the  public  spirit  of  our  citizens,  shall  open  our 
rivers  or  improve  our  roads,  your  ciimmittee 
ilespair  of  seeing  gypsum  g.?nerally  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  even  if  its  effects  were  as 
decidedly  advantagous  here,  as  they  have  been 
found  to  be  in  our  sister  states.  They  therefore 
proceed  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  society, 
another  subslance,  which  has  the  all  important 
advantage  of  being  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  which  has  lately  been  highly  recommended 
by  zeal ou -I  and  intelligent  writers. 

This  substance  is  burnt  ciay.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, in  a  late  work  on  agri''culture,  published 
only  last  year,  informs  us  that  he  found  the  first 
account  of  clay  ashes,  in  an  agricultural  work, 
publis'ied  in  the  year  1/32.  so  that  it  is  an  uld  • 
priictice  lately  revived,  and  which  has  heea  , 
highly  recommended  by  {\ie  most  voluminous  ' 
writer  of  the  age,  Mr.  William  Cobbett.  who,  ' 
Irom  his  own  experience,  recommends  it  in  tlie 
strongest  manner  for  his  Russian  Turnip.  The 
author  of  the  "  Comiilete  Grazier"  also  gives 
ju  account  of  clay  ashes,  and  says  tiiat  poor 
worn  soils,  wiiich,  wUk  manure,  would  only 
produce  rye,  with  t.  n  or  twelve  loads  of  clay 
ashes,  have  produced  abundant  and  luxuriant 
crops.  Mr.  i.'lloiiimedieu  also  reco.nmeiids. 
cl.iy  ashes  to  the  Now  York  Society  for  tlie 
I'romotion  of  Agru  uliure,  as  the  cheapest  ma- 
nure that  can  be  procuied;  and  lastly,  Dr. 
Mease,  in  a  letter  to  the  i'niiadelphia  Agricul- 
tural Society,  published  last  year,  collecrs  and 
lies  many  auihoriiies,  tL-ndiiig  to  prove  the 
setulneas  anil  cheapness  ul  clay  asiies,  as  a 
lanure.  The  wei-hl  and  respectability  ol  these 
authorities,  have  decided  your  tommittee  to 
commence  some  eiiperiments  on  this  subject,  dS 
-.000  its  our  harvest  is  secured,  and  to  reco^n- 
iiicnd  to  tiieir  urotlier  farmers  loinuiipiy  tiie 
cnances  ot  a.iccess,  by  burning  clay  luxo  abUkJS 
iheoibeives. 
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Although  your  coinmiUee  ilo  not  iiii<lers(aiul 
the  precise  mode  in  which  huiiit:  clay  feitilizf"; 
the  soil,  lurtliei- than  hj' opening  atid  pulveri/.. 
ins;  it;  yet  the  resiilis  of  combustion  arc,  ii 
many  cases,  so  little  knoun,  that  they  will  noi 
sutler  their  ignorance  of  the  modus  operandi,  f( 
check  their  endeavors  to  obtain  useful  and  pr  c 
tical  knowledge;  and  they  are  the  in 're  incited 
to  spare  no  exertions  on  this  subject,  from  tlie 
conviction,  that  if  the  clay  ashes  do  really  fer- 
tilize a  stilV,  worn  soil,  they  will  furnish  tin 
great  desideratum  of  our  farmers,  namely,  a 
sullicieiicy  of  niaiuire.  For  not  only  are"  th. 
materials,  clay  and  wood  every  where  at  hand, 
but  it  is  believed  the  labor  of  preparing  the  assi- 
es lor  the  soil  is  less  than  in  any  other  mode  of 
procuring  manure  in  any  quantity  Your  com 
tnittee  will  now  proceed  to  detail  the  mode  they 
would  recommind  for  obtaining  the  largesi 
quantity  of  these  ashes,  with  the  least  labor. 

On  some  clay  ridge  most  convenient  to  the 
field  intended  to  be  manured,  dig  a  hole  one 
foot  deep,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  square. 
Small  kilns  are  recommended  to  begin  vvuli,  as 
experience  will  suggest  remedies  for  defect 
Place  the  excavated  clay  round  the  sides  of  this 
shallow  pit,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  construct  a 
small  square  pen,  four  or  live  feet  higli,  and 
nearly  a  foot  square,  with  small  kindling  wood, 
similar  to  the  top  of  a  common  clay  chimney: 
then  cut  a  cord  of  wood  four  feet  long,  and  lay 
the  sticks  crossing  each  other,  over  the  bottom 
of  the  (lit;  having  previously  maile  a  channel 
from  the  bottom  of  the  small  square,  to  the  out- 
side, by  laying  two  stout  sticks,  eiglit  or  ten 
inches  apart,  on  the  ground,  and  covering  them 
with  flat  rock  or  turf  sods,  to  coiiimuiMcate  a 
current  of  air  to  the  centre  and  keep  up  the  fire. 
This  channel  will  not  be  needed  after  the  kiln  is 
once  fairly  on  fire  ;  then  cover  over  the  whole 
surlace  of  your  kiln  with  turf  sods  from  the 
locks  of  your  fence,  and  throw  on  the  cluy  you 
have  excavated,  and  dug  fnnn  ab^ut  it,  cover- 
ing the  sods  two  or  three  feet  with  it;  then  set 
fire  to  your  kiln,  and  cover  the  top  ot  your 
small  square  pen  with  brush  and  sods,  to  ex- 
clude external  air,  which  should  only  be  admit 
ted  from  the  channel  outside.  I(  is  there  to  be 
treated  like  a  coal  kiln.  As  the  clay  burns, 
more  is  to  be  tiirown  on  in  the  places  must  burnt; 
and  as  the  clay  will  bum  of  itself,  you 
supply  more  till  you  have  enougli  tor  your  pur- 
pose. The  only  precaution  necessary  is,  not  tn 
let  the  fire  break  out,  lill  you  have  enough  bu:  nt. 
and  t.iis  may  involve  the  necessity  of  watching 
it  at  night.  As  soon  as  the  ashes  are  cool,  they 
are  fit  for  use,  and  should  be  spread  on  the 
land,  and  lightly  ploughed  or  harrowed  in, 
where  it  is  said  they  will  nave  an  astonishing 
ctlect  in  producing  prodigious  crops  of  grass, 
grain,  or  any  vegetable. 

Your  coinmittee  will  conclude  this  part  ol 
their  subject,  by  stating  Uistinctly,  l.iai  the  in- 
formalion  here  given  is  derivaiive,  and  their  au- 
thorities have  been  cited.  J'hey  are  sorry  ti.ai 
their  own  experience  tuiiiishes  nothing  on  tht 
subject,  but  they  will  add,  they  are  san^j^uin, 
as  to  the  result,  and  hopes  that  tlie  members 
ot  this  society  will  zealously  unite  in  the  d.-ter- 
mihauon  practical  I  \  to  pi«ve  lixs  uiiiityof  cla^ 
ashes  on  gi-ain  and  tarnips. 


'I'iie  application  of  manures  to  the  soil,  which 
is    the   remaining;   subject  of  discussion,  should 
vary  according  to  the   nature  both  of  the   man- 
ire,  the  soil,  and  the  crop  which  is   first  to  he 
lenefited  by   it.     All   ameliorating   mivturett  i-f 
•'oii  may  be  made  at  the  most  convenient  season, 
buttlie  application  of  manure  must  be  consider- 
ed, both  as  to  the  state  of  the  manure  itsell, 
(whicii  involves  the  controversy  between  hot  and 
short  muck  farmers,)  and  as  to  the  state  or  pre 
jiaration  of  the  land,  for  a  crop,  or  during  its 
growth.     With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  man- 
ure at  the  time  of  application,  justly  celebrated 
ariners  have  given  opinions  diametrically  oppo- 
ite  ;  and  yet  your  committee  are  iiold   enough 
fo  disagree  witii  both  opinions  considered   as  ex 
lusive,  and  to  say  that  both  fermented  and  un- 
lermented  manures  are  proper  at  diHerent  times, 
and    for  diti'erent   crops.      For   instance,    your 
:oinmittee  would  not  recommend  the  immediate 
application  of  hot   stable  manure,  to  a   crop  of 
wheat,  though  they  would  have  no  objection  to 
a  corn  or  pea  crop  ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious  : 
Not  only  might  hot  stable  manure  produce   dis- 
eases m  a  wheat  crop,  but  it  would  probably  in- 
troduce the  seeds   of  weeds,  which  would    have 
an  opportunity  of  again  seeding  thems  Ives  and 
polljung  your  land,  before  your  broadcast  crop 
IS  ort";  but  in  a  corn  crop   we   should    not   fear 
those  unhappy  consequences,  because  our  corn 
IS  a  stout  and  vigorous    plant,  requiring  strong 
manures;  and  as  it  is  aiwavs  a   drill  crop,  the 
young  weeds  which   might  be   introduced    with 
tiie  unfermented  manure,  would  be  destroyed  in 
the  necessary  culture   of  the  crop.     These    in- 
stances   will   enable  the   society    to  decide    for 
tiiemselves,    when   fermented   or    unfermented 
anuies  shouid  be  used.      Well    fermented  m,v 
JiesanJ  composts  should  in  general  be  applied 
lor  oroadcast  crops,  except  perhaps  barley  ;  and 
lot  muck  may  in  tnis  country  be  sately  applied 
to  ad  drill  crops. 

Although   your  committee  have  stated   that 
short   muck  or  tenuented  nianuies  or  composts, 
are  a  proper  dressing  for  wheat,  and  lor  the  rta- 
s  they   have  given,  yet  they  do  not  wish  to 
umierslood  as  forbidding  altogether  the  ap- 
plication ol   unfermented  manures  to  that  crop. 
On  tue   contrary,  they   would  recommend  expe- 
mall  scale,  of  stable  manure,  to 


advantage  in  the  superior  strength  and  quality 
if  hot  muck,  as  they  believe  that  twenty  cart 
loads  of  it  will  impart  as  much  fertility  to  an 
acre  of  clay  land,  as  forty  of  well  rotted  ma- 
nure ;  because  the  former  would  con^ 
tain  nearly  as  much  soluble  matter  as  the  lat- 
ter, and  of  greater  strength  and  have  besides 
dl  the  grasses  in  them,  which  the  rotted  ma- 
nure will  have  lost  in  the  dillercnt  stages  of  its 
deci)in|)osition. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  time  of  applying  maniireit 
to  the  soil,  by  attending  to  the  principles  laid 
down  In  the  first  part  of  this  report,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  decide  that  question  with  the 
greatest  probability  of  successful  result.  As 
carbonic  acid  and  animoniacal  gasses  are  form- 
ed during  fermentation,  and  these  are  powerful 
agents  for  our  purpose,  it  Hdlows  that  these 
gasses  should  be  foniu"!  in  the  soil,  where  they 
wiuld  immediately  benefit  us,  and  not  in  a 
manure  heap,  whence  they  wou:d  escape,  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere, "and  be  lost  Further, 
as  all  manures  must  be  in  a  state  of  solution 
belore  diey  can  become  the  food  of  plants,  it 
(ollows  that  manures  should  he  kept  dry,  till  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  both  to  check  fermentation, 
and  the  cons  'quent  escape  of  the  gasses,  and 
preserve  their  soluble  parts  from  being  dissolv- 
ed and  wasted  in  the  manure  heap.  From 
these  two  principles,  it  results  that  hot  muck 
sliould  be  kept  in  or  under  yourstal)le  as  com- 
post and  dry  as  possible,  or  if  in  a  manure  heap, 
It  should  be  well  covered  with  earth,  till  you 
are  about  to  plant  your  drill  crop  previously  to 
which,  it  should  be  carted  on  the  lavil,  spread 
on  the  surface  evenly,  or  scattered  in  drill  in 
deep  (mrows,  and  covered  with  the  pl.iugK 
without  one  viumenl's  unjiei:e*siiry  dclai/.  Tiie 
carting  and  ploughing  in,  should  be  done  at  the 
same  time  if  possible. 

Vegetable  composts,  having  an  excess  of  fi- 
brous and  insoluble  matters,  should  be  treated 
ditlercntly.  To  break  down  and  dissolve  the 
woody  liure,  the  "egetable  substance  comp.)sing 
your  compost  sliould  be  laid  in  layers,  intermix- 
ed with  Ititie,  ashes,  gyp-ium,  clay  ashes,  or  ani- 
mal dung,  and  water  enough  to  commence  a 
termentation  should  be  added,  and  when  the 
carbonic  acid  begins  to  fiy  oil',  the  heap  should 
be  well  covered  with  earlli.and  kept  so  tilt  .  ant- 


Ciie  wneat  Held,  111  Older  to  ascertain  more  pre-  ed   for  your  broadcist  crop.      The   carti.igout, 

ciaely    Us  nature  and  ellects.     To   this  they  are  spreading  and  ploughing  under,  should  oe   per- 

more   luiluced,  from    having   lately    seen  a  toi  iiicd   as  expeditiously  as   possible,  and    tiiis 

operation  in  both  kinds  of  manure  should  be 
pjriormed  as  i  nmediately  before  tiie  seeding  as 
convenient,  in  order  that  your  young  plants 
should  lose  none  of  the  benefits  to  he  derived 
trom  them. 

There  are  twu  points  which  present  them- 
selves here,  which  ili  ,ugli  not  strictly  t)eloiiging 
to  this  committee,  they  will  hrielly  examine 
One,  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  spreadin*' 
nanure,  wlietlierall  over  the  surface,  or  in  diill. 
.nd  the  oth  r,  whet.ier  all  manures  liad  not 
letter  be  applied  to  a  crop  prep  irat  iiy  to  wheat, 
rather  than  to  the  wheat  crop  itself. 

\\  hen  iiiaimi  e  is  to  oe  applied  to  a  drill  crop, 
which  IS  to  be  succeeded  by  one  or  more  ii.ll 
crops,  your  committee  are  of  opini.wi  that  scit- 
teriiig  the  manure  alo.ig  t.ie  lotto  of  tun  )WS, 
four,  five,  or  six  feet  apitrt,  is  the  oeut  moue,  6e- 


uccessiul  experiment  made  with  hot 
ii.ieai,  m  the  iourtii  volume  of  the  memoirs  of 
lib  ±'iiiiaUeipliia  Agricultural  Society.  Com- 
/-uratiL-e  experiments  are  not  -uiliciently  attend 
eu  to,  and  aiuiougli  it  is  now  well  kiown  that 
lermculea  inaoures  are  projier  lor  the  wheat 
iuai,  yeL  suiiicieut  trials  hive  not  been  made 
w>in  not  muck  U;  prove  that  it  may  not  liuve 
.ii»aiituges  ouiw.igumg  the  disadvantages  of 
uil.uducHig  weeu  seeds,  and  periiaps  some  uis- 
aacs.  i<oi  weeds  ought  n, it  to  be  dreaded  so 
iiiucii  111  luis  country,  as  in  others,  on  account 
ui  iiie  iie4uency  ol  iailow  crops  ;  and  peruap-, 
.le  uiseajcs  introduced  by  iiot  muck,  may  be 
atiriuuicd  to  the  want  Ol  judgment  m  the  tai- 
.lei,  1.1  rtjjpiyi.ig  it  111  tix)  great  a  quantity,  ii 
.le  evil  01  wceu  sectls  jod  disease  can  oe  reme- 
died or  even  aoateu,  your  coiwrnittee  see  a  great 
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cause,  one  half  of  the  quantity  at  (east,  will  be 
sufTicient,  or  saved  for  other  fields.  Your  ma- 
nure is  better  buried  beneath  t!ic  soil,  and  ol 
course  more  secuie  from  evaporation,  the  opera- 
tion itself  is  more  easy  than  flush  ploughing  un- 
der, anri  if  three  driU'crops  are  talien,  lij  run- 
ning your  drill  furrows  in  diHerent  places  each 
year,  they  will  probably  all  be  !;ood,  and  your 
lield  will  at  last  be  all  manured  by  one  or  two 
cross  ploughings.  Unquestionably  these  reasons 
do  not  apply  to  a  broadcast  crop,  where  the 
manure  should  be  spread  as  regularly  aspossi- 
ble,  all  over  the  surface,  and  as  regularly 
ploughed  under. 

With  respect  to  the  application  of  any  ma- 
nure, immediately  to  a  wheat  crop,  your  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  it  ought  to  be  avoided  il 
possible,  at  least  untd  further  experiment  shall 
test  the  degree  of  danger  to  he  incurred  froni 
disease  on  wee(!=.  One  bold  farmer,  as  a  ove 
mentioned,  has  been  successful  in  (me  attempt 
at  raising  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat  with  stable  ma- 
nure, but  one  fact  should  not  be  permitted, 
hastily,  to  overset  the  experience  o'  years.  X 
reasonable  prudence  will  warn  us  that  the 
greatest  care  will  not  secure  our  young  wheat 
from  being  overiun  with  weeds  iti  the  spring 
which  will  not  only  injure  the  crop,  but  the  land 
:ifter«ai*ls;  even  if  the  grain  escapes  the  di 
eiises  to  which  the  immediate  application  of  hot 
stable  manure  exposes  it.  In  all  stift'soilsi  i 
13  certainly  adviseable  to  plant  a  drill  crop,  a: 
•a  preparation  for  wheat,  and  apply  your  manure 
to  that  crop.  Weeds  will  then  be  destroyed  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  and  your  land  in 
the  fall  will  be  left  clean,  pulverizeil,  and  rich. 
Potatoes,  beans,  peas,  to  be  cut  for  fodder,  or 
any  drill  crop  which  may  be  removed  by  the 
last  of  August,  would  repay  the  fanner  for  hi; 
additional  trouble. 

Your  coinniittee  v^ill  conclude  at  thii 
time,  with  the  following  general  rules  wit! 
respect  to  manures,  and  their  application 
which,  though  they  may  be  liable  to  some  ex- 
ceptions, they  trust  will  prove  useful. 

Farm  yard  manures  should  be  kept  from  fer- 
menting as  much  as  possible.  This  process 
should  take  place  in  the  soil. 

In  composts,  fermentation  should  be  e^icour- 
aged  so  far  as  to  break  down  the  woody  ti  le  ol 
the  vegetable  substances  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, so  as  to  render  thein  soluble,  and  after- 
wards kept  dry  ami  cool. 

The  time  ot  application  to  the  soil,  shnul  i  be 
that  immediately  preceding  the  introduction  ol 
ttie  seed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
THOMAS  PINCKNEY,  Jk. 

C/iairman. 

FUOM  THB  SCHOHAUIK.  ORSERVEH. 

THE  "  YELLOW  VV  aTER  "  IN  HORSES. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  is  always  attendeii 
with  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heait  j  a  droop- 
ing of  the  head  and  sleepiness  of  the  eyes  ; 
the  hair  of  the  mane  aiid    tail  become  loose. 

Remedy. — One  quarter  ounce  gamboge  ;  one 
half  ounce  salt  petre  ;  one  ounce  aUioi  ;  one 
ounce  copperas.  Pulverize  all  these  ingredi- 
euts,  aad  put  the  whole  into  a  buitlc  with  four 


iills  of  cold  water  ;  stop  it  light,  shake   it  welh 
nd  let  itstand  one  ni    ht ;  it  is  then  fit  for  use. 

.ipplicatiun. — Give  one  table  spoonful  of  the 
mixture  three  mornings  running,  then  omitting 
tliree  moinings,  repeat  the  dose  as  before,  and 
so  on  until  the  horse  has  taken  nine  doses.  A 
cowel  is  to  he  made  in  the  breast  as  soon  as 
the  use  of  the  medicine  commences,  turning 
it  once  a  day. 

VVoiking  the  horse  or  bleeding  him  within 
three  months  is  forbidden. 

The  subscriber  h:is  cured  many  horses  in  the 
last  stage  of  this  disease,  and  never  lost  one — 
he  is  now  old  and  infirm,  and  wishes  the  cure 
made  known  for  the  public  good — ;ind  as  this 
disease  is  very  prevalent  and  mortal  among  hor- 
des, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety lo  editors  of  pablic  newspapers,  to  givi- 
it  publieity  for  their   customers. 

DAVin  WILEY. 
Schoharie,  June  27,   1821. 

Messrs.  Strkkland  and  Baldwin,  the  engi- 
neers, left  this  city,  on  Monday  last,  with  seve^ 
ral  others  engaged  in  thcwoik,  to  commence 
operation  on  the  Union  Canal,  whirh  is  to  unite 
the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Schuvl 
kill. 


I'otnti:es. — The  best  moile  of  pres.rving  po 
tafoes,  is  to  pack  them  in  casks  when  iligging 
them  from  the  ground,  an  J  filling  the  intersti- 
cs,  as  they  are  put  into  the  casks  with  sand. 
I'he  cask  will  hold  as  many  potatoes  as  it 
would  without  sanA  ;  by  this  means  the  air  i? 
sufficiently  excluded,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  the  potatoes,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  j  they 
cannot  be  too  soon  secured  from  both.  Hun- 
dreds of  barrels  t.:ken  to  the  ^Vest  Indies,  on 
arrival  had  preserved  their  fiavour  and  sweet- 
II  ips  as  good  as  when  they  first  came  out  of  tlie 
ground,  and  they  were  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
uree  afi'ected  by  the  close  air  of  the  ship. 


;iall*i  ii'^iii^iBiiic 


halumoue,  frid.vy,  ocioukh    12,   li-i^il. 

SjTn  thf  article  on  "  the  horse  and  plougli"  we  had 
prepared  oi:e  on  ihe  w.it;oii,  wivh  sniiie  engravings  to 
ilhjsirate  the  proper  mode  of  gearing-  with  a  view  to 
llie  most  advantageous  use  ot  horse  power — for  want 
f  r.  om  tliese  views  have  been  fjohlponeti. 
jC/'S'.  e  shall  .eiilurc  on  th  j  iiblication  of  the  proced- 
iigs  of  aiiol/ier  .-Vgricultiiral  h.stival  at  llolkham  — 
I'liese  proceedings  cast  light  on  the  political  rigltts  ot 
Kgrictillure— they  bring  into  view  new  modes  and  ob. 
)ects  of  culture— they  display  the  enterjjri/.e  and  no 
ole  hospitality  of  Mr.  Coke,  l^et  his  example  servt 
s  a  reproach  to  the  wealthy  and  anihitious  of  otlier 
ouniries,  who  have  the  nivans  and  the  iiuciligence 
Without  the  spirit  and  the  liberality  to  follow  Ins  ex- 
midr,  i-n  any  even  the  smallest  scale. 

Ij'On  reading  a^ain  the  valiiaMe  paper*  foni  Comnti.. 
dore  I'orter,  on  the  preservation  of  timber,  nc  dis- 
cover an  error  of  the  P-rinter  in  copying  tlie  words 
"  tu  lirute" — a  small  b  is  used  instead  of  the  capital 
U.— 'I'his  would  be  a  ludicrous  mistake  if  it  were  not 
eoiintcr.icted  J  first  by  the  well  kno*n  Latin  cxclania- 
ti;.n  ot  Cn"s:ir,  who,  on  discoveripg  Ilniiiis  amongst 
ids  assailants  cries  out  in  surprize  and  despair  "  et  In 
lirvic?"  Again  the  words  as  printed  with  a  small  b, 
if  taken  as /Ve«c/i  words  — Would  signir\  thou  brute— 
no«'  no  one  at  all  acqnnnled,  and  there  are  few 
Americans  who  are  not,  with  the  professional  life  ami 
prcd.kclions  of  Com-  I'orter  could  ever  sij-ipeci  him  of 


peaking  disparagingly  of  the  F'rench  nntiiH  —  'xe  know 
enotigh  of  his  sentiments  to  affirm  that  no  man  can  en- 
tertain  for  it  a  higher  respect  than  he  does—still  he 
would  repel  injurious  insinuations  from  any  quarter. 
I'hus  it  is  that  in  the  case  referred  to  he  says  that  ani- 
madversions have  latterly  been  made  by  the  French  mi- 
nister of  Marine,  with  a  view  of  exalting  the  character 
if  his  naval  administration  at  tlie  expense  ofours— -'The 
ame  (says  he)  has  been  diine  in  Kngland—let  this  po'fs 
— liut  (of  the  French)  et  tn  Brute"? — The  error  om- 
mlttcdinthe  Farmer  was  corrected  in  the  Washington 
;it)  Gnxelte  where  the  numbers  were  copied.  We 
liould  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  these  cor- 
rections if  we  were  not  certain  that  the  observaiions 
of  the  Commodore  in  relation  to  the  regulations  of 
the  French  and  English  naval  service  would  attract 
attention  "across  the  waters"  where  great  vigilance 
3  at  present  exercised  in  all  things  connected  with 
that  brancli  of  tlieir  forces. 

PIUCES   CUHRENT. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  S5  ^'i  to  S6— Whisker 
from  do-  30  cts.  exclusive  ot  bbl— Wheat,  white,  St 
12  to  I  IS-Ued,  do.  SI  10  a  S'  13— Corn,  53  to  51 
cents — itye,  60  cents — Oats,  3J  cents — [Jarley,  60  a  65 
cts— Hav,  pr  ton  12  a  gU-Strawdo.  gS— Live  Cattle, 
S5  a  6  50— Codfish,  per  quintal,  wholesale,  go,  retail 
3  50  a  g4— N.  E.  Beans  pr  bti.shel  gl  12^— do.  Peas, 
r-^  cts— Prime  Beef,  S9_Prime  Pork,  glOall— Mess. 
§15— Plaster  in  stone  gS  pr  ton— do,  ground,  gl  37^ 
pr  barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel,  §8  per  ton — Americas 
V.hite  Lead,  gl2  50— Croiind  do.  13  a  14— Linseed 
<Jil,  75  cents— Feathers,  40  a  45  cents— Shad,  new, 
§6— Herrings,  S2  a  g2  25,  declining— Fine  Salt,  45 
cents  per  bushel— Ground  Alum  do  55  a  60--St  Ubes, 
60 — Cadiz,  50  a  jS-Turk's  Island,  75-Beef,  prime  ps. 
8  a  10  cts— Hams,  10  a  12  cts— Middlings,  10  cts— 
liutler,  25  cents— Eggs,  12^  cts.  perdozen— Cheese, 
8  a  10  cts  per  pound. 

Noiiru-C.\niiLi>A  Staplzs. — Tar  g!  "5,  cargo  price, 
plenty— Turpentine,  soft,  gl  75  a  1  87  do— Hard, 
gl  25  a  1  37— Spirits  Turpentine,  30  cents — Varnish, 
nominaHy,  25  cents,  no  sales — Rosin,  gl  25,  nomin- 
ally, no  demand — Pitch  scarce,  S2  25 — Cotton,  iip- 
l.iiid,  15  a  18  cents— Louisiana,  15  a  20  — Alabama,  11- 
a  16  cents. 

MAiirLAxn  Tobacco — 4  hhds  Patu^ent,  sold  the 
present  week  for  S6  50—1  do.  do.  bright  red,  glO  — 
Several  hhds  wagon,  at  10  to  '^'■2, 

No  Sales  Virginia. 

Hotchkiss'   Patent  &  Improved  Straw 
Cutter. 

These  m.ichines  have  the  ascendancy  over  every 
other  machine  heretofore  invented,  for  cliaffing  an'v 
Ik  every  kind  of  long  fiirage.  The  improvements  have 
been  made  at  great  expense,  and  by  long  experience. 
— The  subscriber  has  several  of  them  on  hand  now 
ready  for  sale,  which  lie  thinks  wn'ihl  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  purchasers —Price  only  ^55,  or  inchidin.; 
an  extra  knife— his  shop  is  over  l.^nac  Ihiyward'j 
rlower  store  in  .Market  street,  between  Eutaw  street 
rind  Cugle's  Tav  rn. 

JONATH\XS    EVST.MAN. 
Baltimore,  Oct.  12th,  1S21. 

An  Mdfcvufcy  AiuW. 

The  Editor  has  for  sale  on  his  Stock  Farm,  a  full 
blood  Aldernty  Bull,  calved  in  .April  hist.  He  is  very 
well  grown,  docile,  and  feeds  kindly.  The  dam  of 
this  calf  was  imported  and  was  mentioni'd  in  this  pa- 
per  by  the  K.di'nr,  as  remarkable  fir  the  richness  of 
'ler  milk  before  he  purchased  her.  Tie  price  will 
le  gfO. 

(ilT  For  sale  also,  the  fine  Maltese  .lack  Sancln. 
He  lb  S  yeirs  old  a. id  the  Elitor  believes  he  can  con- 
sci.'-ntiniisly  recommend  liim  as  the  largest  and  h'n.st 
covering  .lack  in  America  It  is  fomul  by  experience 
that  near  tolargecit.es  where  f'wcolts  arj  bred,  thera 
ot  SMffif-ient  encoiii-agemcn'  ii)r  .lacks  or  Sta'dions. 
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AGKICLLTURK. 


From  the  Lomlon  Farmtr's  Journal. 

UOLKHAM   GRJl.YJi  .IXVIUL  SlIKEl'- 

sini.^iiLva  MP:h:TLYG,  &c. 

(Conlinued  from  pape  22o.) 

•■''Arr.  Honeywood,  in  rctiiniin:;'  llianks,  observed  tliril 
he  shoidd  not  enter  into  tlie  discinsion  whether  Ki  nt 
VPas  a  garden.  It  certainly  pmd'jced  a  great  deal  cjl" 
fniit,  but  it  also  produced  a  great  deal  of  excel !■  n'. 
wheat  and  other  tjrain.  He  was  very  sensible  of  llie 
merits  iif  Norfolk,  as  a  p^rain  county,  and  conj^ratu- 
lated  Mr.  Coke  on  the  share  he  had  had,  which  was 
a  lara;c  one,  in  estahhshin.s:  these  merits  ((////y'ii».«c. ) 
As  for  Kent,  besides  pfooseberries  and  filberts,  it  pro- 
duced a  larj^e  quantity  of  hops,  wiiich  united  with 
Norfolk  barley,  made  excellent  ale  (u  ffoieriil  Inngh.) 
But  some  tilings  he  had  witnessed  in  NortMk,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighborhood  of  Hnlkham,  wliich  he  had 
not  seen  in  Kent,  and  could  not  presume  to  equal;  he 
had  seen  Devon  cattle  at  two  years  old,  as  big  as  those 
elsewhere  usnall>  were  at  three  ;  and  the  three  year 
olds,  equal  to  others  at  four.  He  could  not  but  be 
gratified  at  such  a  sight,  for  it  remiiiiled  him  cf  his 
own  deficiency,  and  he  hoped  to  go  back  ami  improve 
from  the  facts  lie  had  witnessed.  After  adding  a  ge- 
neral encomium  on  the  agricullme  of  llolkliam,  and 
expressing  his  most  grati  ful  thank.i  to  Mr.  Coke  for 
the  important  lessons  he  had  so  long  taught ;  he  con- 
cluded by  thanking  the  company  for  the  honor  they 
had  conferred  on  hjm. 

Mr  Coke  then  gave  "The  Plough,  and  the  good 
use  of  it;"  and  proceeded  to  introduce  the  health  ol 
Mr  Bennett,  by  ndv-  rting  to  ;!ie  old  controversy  en 
the  merits  of  the  Merinos.  The  breeders,  he  obscrv- 
ed,  had  dropped  ott'  one  by  one,  and  there  were  now 
so  ftw  left,  that  he  h;id  the  lioiior  to  see  but  two  in 
the  room  ;  they,  to  be  sufs.  w;  re  both  ceh-brated 
ones,  and  besides  ttvre  men  of  exceeding  good  abili- 
ties,  and  he  doubted  not  but  that  they  would  ably  de- 
fend tlie  stock  to  which  tliey  had  so  long  adhered. 
So'ne  people  said  they  could  not  sell  the  wool  ;  of 
this  he  knew  nothing:  perhaps  the  gentlem^-n  preseni 
had  sold  theirs,  and  if  not,  he  believed  they  -.vould 
give  a  good  reason  for  it  (laughter.)  But  wlitn  they 
had  sold  the  wool,  the  carcase  remained  to  be  dispon- 
ed of  at  some  price  ;  snd  th'it  would  not  bediflicuU  i( 
the-,  could  get  any  body  to  eat  the  mutton.  Hut  in 
these  'imes,  he  believed,  mutton  was  as  hard  to  sell 
as  wiol,  and  that  which  was  bad  made  almost  nothing. 
Not".  iThsianding  these  objections,  he  doubted  not  bu-. 
they  siould  heir  a  good  account,  and  spirited  defence 
of  tins  long  tried  breed,  which  for  his  part  he  had 
long  laid  aside  as  unprofitable.  He  had  tried  tlu-iii 
fairly,  and  afier  five  years,  he  thought  his  e.xperirnn 
was  sufficient,  and  he  parted  with  them.  He  believi-d 
he  had  the  good  lortune  to  make  up  his  resolution 
while  they  were  yet  saleable,  and  he  owned  he  v.'us  a 
little  furprized  that  some  pers.-ins  kept  '.heirs  still; 
but  whether  it  was  because  they  could  not  gel  rid.  of 
them,  lit  re:.i!y  did  not  know  {lutighler.)  .Mr.  Coke 
then  stated  his  experience  with  the  Downs,  which 
breed  had  afforded  him  the  highest  satisfaction,  and 
he  recon  mended  ibeni  to  all  those  abo'.it  him  as  a 
much  rr.ore  prnHtable  ami  belter  r;>ce  of  animsls.  It 
was  well  known  thai  he  never  r-ei  rri-icnded  ar ;  *h,ni." 
but  from  experience,  and  ».h»t  he  b^rlirved  to  h»  for 
the  good  <>f  the  farmer  who  haii  rer.t  to  p»y,  allhouKJ 
it  was   difficult  to  tell  them   hew  to   pay    it  now  {ap 


f./tiuse.}  Mr.  Coke  ili..  n  a-.licrUd  to  ihe  msny  Scotch 
rattle  bought  ;:nd  fed  in  Norhdk,  which  he  wondered 
hat  the  graziers  shouUI  prefi.r  lo  the  Uevnns,  which 
lie  considered  to  be  in  all  respects  superior  Great 
many  of  the  ti)rmer  WQre  heavy  in  bone,  and  as  we 
could  nol  eat  bone,  it  could  l)e  no  recommendatien  1 
Mr  Coke  then  gave  the  health  of  ".Mr  I'lennett,"  (.VI.  j 
I'  for  Wills,)  with  three  limes  three,  which  wasj 
drank  with  great  applau-e. 

Mr.    Bennett    in    leturning   tlianks,  went   at    great 

h  ngih  inio  ihe   disputed  points  between  ihe    Merinos 

1  Downs:  he  adhered  lo  the  former  because  he  was 

convinced  they  were  the  more  profitable;  and    stated 

1  the  particulars  of  weight  of  wool,   price,   and    car- 

ise-  He  insisted  upon  their  hardy  habits,  their  me- 
rits for  folding,  and  said  he  could  keep  three  .Meri- 
nos to  two  Downs.  He  took  them  up  with  a  full  de- 
termination to  do  the  best    that  lay  \n    his    power   to 

niprove  Ihcm,  because  they  had  some  remarkable 
g.ind  qualities,  and  particularly  the  admirable  fleece 
vihich  they  carried,  which  was  of  such  excellence  that 

t  became  a  most  interesting  object  to  improve  such 
a  race,  as  the  Downs  had  been  improved,  which  he 
ihought  Was  quite  practicable.  In  slioi't,  as  the  same 
breed  was  not  adapted  to  every  soil,  so  the  Merinos 
Wire  a  hardy  race  and  adapted  to  light  land  :  they 
were  great  travellers,  and  would  walk  far  to  the  fold: 
though  the  carcases  were  inferior  at  present,  we  may 
add  the  wool  ;  and  if  that  will  not  do,  add  three  flee 
ces  to  two,  or  18  lbs.  to  5or  6  j   and  if  that    will    nol 

o,  we  can  say  two  shillings  to  one  (fiir  we  can  make 

s  in  the  grease,)  or  you  may  cut  us  down  to  half,  (^if 
the  case  is  e.\aggeraled,)  and  yet  we  shall  stand  fair 
and  on  good  ground.  ( .'ip/Amise. )  Mr.  Bennett  ad- 
ded, some  other  points,  for  which  he  referred  to  his 
own  experience,  and  concluded  by  thanking  the  com- 
pany for  the  honor  he  had  received,  and  for  their  at- 
tention to  a  heavy  subject,  in  bad  times.  yJlpplntise.] 
Mr.  Coke  then  proposed  the  healih  of  Mr.  Western, 
with  many  thanks  to  bim  for  his  exertions  through 
life  for  the  good  of  agriculture,  and  his  country  ;  no 
man  stocd  higher  in  his  esteem,  nor  had  greater 
clain.s  to  his  country's  gratitude.  He  only  feared,  [and 
he  was  sorry  to  add  lliat   it    had   already    happened,] 

'at  he  (Mr.  W.)  would  injure  his  lu-alih,  and  per 
haps  sacrifice  his  life  to  those  exertions  which  Ins 
sense  of  public  duty  prompted  him  to  ;  but  he  begged 
him  to  take  care ;  he  begged  him  lo  reintmber  how 
much  the  country  stood  in  need  of  such  men  ;  for 
Ihe.e  never  was  a  time  when  integrity  and  indepn 
dence  of  mind  was  so  much  required,     (.^/i/i/ause  ) 

"  Ar.  Western"  with  three  times  three.  {Great 
ipp'ause  ) 

.Mr  Western  in  rising  to  return  thanks,  begged  in 
the  first  place    to  pass   by  the   Merino  subject,  not  as 

ninteresting  in  his  niind,  but  as  greatly  inferior  to 
one  other  subject  which  must  be  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  everyone  who  had  to  do  with  agriculture, 
winch  was,  the  obtaining  some  relief  from  an  oppres 

ve  taxation,  {.ipfil.use.')  He  had  himself  made  an 
attempt  lo  this  effect,  which  was  at  first  successful, 
Init  the  ministerial  phalanx  was  too  strong-,  and  his 
object  wiis  defeated ;  but  again  and  again  he  would 
make  it,  (<i[i/>lanse.)  and  while  he  had  voice  and 
.-irengtli,  he  would  exert  both  to  Ibat  purpose.  Mr. 
W.  here  made  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  public  spirit  of 
all  classes  of  the  public  who  had  any  voice  in  the  rc- 
nresenlation,  to  rouse  thems-lves  by  every  conslilu- 
'.lOnal  means,  to  oppose  a  system  of  corriipiion  cnel 
-r)in,  wi'ic!)  h;id  so  nearly  eh-vouivtl  .nd  destroyed  all 
;:u'nlic  prosperity  and  itil  independence  Mr  W. 
'.'•',•}  s  ^,e  very  a'.iirntted  scntencLS,  which  wer- 
jdif  applauded,  but  which  fro;(i  h,-  rapid  niaii'.;" 
I  if  delivery,  escaped  our  slow  method  of  taking  notes. 


.Mr.  W.  then  entereei  into  agricultural  su!.jects,  ar,^ 
dwell  a  considerable  time  on  the  merits  of  ihe  Men. 
nos ;  stating  many  parlicul.irs  of  hia  own  flock,  and 
justifying  his  course  by  successful  experience.  He 
thought  that _/ffe  i^rarj  was  by  much  too  short  a  lime 
to  liirm  an  .-vccuraie  judgment;  because  certainly 
much  improvement  was  necessary  from  the  first, 
which  coiilel  not  so  soon  take  place.  His  own  phui 
and  practice  w.'.s  that  of  breeding   anel  feeding  round, 

his  land  was  h'«vy,  anel  he  diil  not  fold.  Tlius  a 
Hock  of  -OU  ewes,  would  give  2..0  carcasses  lo  be  an- 
nually solil  off,  and  woulel  afford  about  500  fltcces. 
is  onglit  not  to  be  put  into  competition  with 
breeds  already  more  highly  i.;. proved.  .Many  years 
hael  been  employed  in  improving  Downs  and  Leicesters, 
and  it  was  yet  prob.tblo  that  in  so  long  a  time,  the 
.Merinos  might  equal  them  in  merit.  His  wool  he  ne- 
ver kept  over  the  year,  but  always  solel    it  off,  and  In: 

sheet  the  ?outh-down  breeders  hael  done  so  {l.imffh. 
ter  )  From  his  experience  he  founel  the  size  of  Me- 
rinos much  increased  ;  they  were  light  of  bone,  light 
n  the  pelt,  and  with  a  natural  tendency  to  fallen 
which  was  highly  improveable.  The  South  downs  had 
improved  al  Holkham,  so  that  they  were  scarcely  like 
the  same  breed;  and  the  same  expense  and  time 
might  do  as  much  for  the  Merinos.  Mr.  W.  added 
many  other  arguments  anel  instances  to  the  same  pur- 
port, and  concluded  by  thanking  the  company,  anel 
slrinking  their  healths. 

In  rising  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Coke  adverted  to  his  having  been  recently  at  (iuiden- 
ham,  spending  a  little  time  on  his  way  lo  Holkham. 
He  did  not  doubt  but  he  (Mr.  G  )  had  spent  it  well, 
and  as  he  knew  he  was  a  keen  observer,  he  must  un- 
doubtedly have  treasured  up  something  to  say  for  tile 
nstruction  of  the  company.  He  begged  that  his 
friend,  Mr.  G.  would  not  be  shy  or  fearful,  although 
the  noble  lord,  Albemarle,  was  present,  but  speak 
out,  and  let  us  hear  what  he  had  remarked  ;  he  was 
sure  there  might  be  a  tale  or  two  worth  hearing,  and 
bis  own  rule  was,  that  the  road  to  improvement  was 
finding  fault.  As  lo  the  Merinos,  perhaps  he  might 
say  something  of  them  too,  for  he  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  judgment,  but  what  he  might  think  of  Ihem  he 
lid  not  know.     "  Mr.  Gregg,"  with  three  limes  three. 

In  rising  to  return  thanks,  Mr.  Gregg  said,  he  liad 
neither  the  irritability  nor  the  ill-nature  to  censure, 
and  if  he  had,  he  could  find  no  fauU  to  speak  of:  he 
thought  Lord  Albemarle's  farm  was  like  himself,  spot- 
less i  and  never  h.ad  he  witnessed  more  splendiei  suc- 
cess, or  more  perfect  man.igement  in  his  life.  [Our 
readers  must  understand  that  Mr.  Coke's  humour  in 
the  foregoing  introduction,  had  prepared  the  compa- 
ny for  what  followed  ;  for  a  burst  of  laughter  upon 
Mr  Gregg's  assertion,  which  was  maele  wilh  energy 
and  seriousness,  couhl  act  else  be  expected  :  it  was 
the  humourous  indications  of  triumph  that  appeared 
in  his  lordship's  countenance  anel  manner,  that  so 
highly  diverted  the  company.]  .Mr.  G.  added  his 
grateful  thanks  lo  the  company,  and  begged  to  say, 
that  his  house  lay  in  the  road  to  Lonelon,  anel  he 
should  be  happy  to  see  any  gentleman  in  that  compa. 
ny,   evho  would  finel  bed  and  board  at  (_)o!es. 

Lord  Albemarle  rose  quickly,  and  saiel,  with  happy 
humour,  "I  beg  leave  to  return  mt/  thanks, — (not  to 
you,  sir,  [Mr.  Coke]  for  you  have  endeavoured  to  set 
him  on  my  back,  bin  to  my  friend,  who  has  made  such 
a  correct  report  [langhtef'i  of  my  farm."  This  was 
followed  by  some  pleasant  altercation,  which  highly 
diverted  the  company 

.Mr.  Coke  then  gave  "General  Walpole,"  with 
rliree  times  three,  observing,  that  probably  he  might 
lvne,w  something  of  his  Lorlship's  farm. 

The  general   rose  and  said,  he   remembered   some- 
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Lnnlsliip  ciillivated  it,  it  was  covered  wjtli  docks  am: 
Weeds,  but  that  his  Loi-dship  had  eradicated  them 
Up  then  -'dvcrted  to  the  Merinos,  observins;',  lliat  Mr. 
B.nnetl  fuund  them  adapted  to  l.t^lit  knd  and  fuld- 
injr,  but  Mr.  Western  approved  them  upon  lieav\ 
land  :— Well -wliat  does  this  imply— lull  tl  at  they 
wdlclo  upon  any  land  ?  (•''""i'/''^')  "^'''^  General  re 
turned  ihanfcs. 

Mr.  Coke  tlien  rose  to  iiitroiluce  UieheaUlmf  Lord 
Albf  marie  He  first  spoke  ni  tlie  most  earnest  and 
Icelins  manner  ot  his  Lordship's  worth,  an<l  the  love 
thai  subsisted  between  tl'.eni  ;  ohservini;-,  tlial  every 
one  who  Itn.-w  them  must  know  lliat  the  little  spar- 
riiiK' tils'- '•I'P'''""^''  '"^'"''''■"  tlu-m  was  only  put  onto 
tnl'iven  the  company:  but  he  cimld  not  help  relating 
what  happened  one  day  w  lien  he  was  acoompanyinp; 
liis  Lordship  throuj;!'  ^'~  'arm.  I'mssIiu;-  by  the  side 
of  a  piece  of  b.irley.  his  Lordslu])  suddenly  called 
out,  "  Wlio  the  devil's  therein  tuat  barley.'"  His 
baild!'  beinpr  bv,  his  Lordship  put  on  so.ne  d-gree  of 
antrer  [which  i't  is  difficult  for  hiin  to  do],  fa/jptaunij 
ahd  seemed  surprised  (said  \!r.  Cokej  at  the  nejili- 
jCenre  or  impudence  of  the  fellov.-  who  was  treading 
down  the  rorn.  1  was  a  lillie  surprized,  and  sorry 
see  m)  Noble  Friend  so  mwM  moved  at  what  1  tlioiisht 
so  iriflinjj  an  occurrence.  But  it  pass,-d  off',  aiiel  1 
iiiund  aferwards  that  it  was  only  ilone  to  attract  my 
attention  to  the  field,  which  carried  really  a  good 
crop  ;  but  they  had  put  in  the  middle  of  it,  a  short 
fc'liiw  to  mak'-  me  think  the  barhy  was  immensely 
'tali."  (Laiiffhter.)  •'  Lord  .Mbeniarle,"  with  three 
tmies  three,   which  was  drank  with   great  applause 

His  Lordship  rose,  and  silence  being'  restored,  he 
began  with  peculiar  ener?:v  by  expressing-  his  thanks 
anil  gratitude  to  the  company  for  the  very  flattering 
anil  aflecliemate  manner  in  which  his  health  was  al- 
va)s  received  in  that  company.  "Those  who  know 
me'best  [sa-dhis  Lordship],  know  how  dear  to  my 
heart  is  the  love  of  siicli  men  !  Men  of  the  highest 
respectability,— men  to  whom  the  gratitude  of  the 
country  is  due,- men  who  are  the  strength  of  the 
cuiinlr'y  — its  stay  and  its  support  '."-  [Ureiit  applause  ] 
ills  L<-rdsliip  w'lth  great  delicacy  appointed  the  ap- 
pl.iuse  to  the  sulj.-ct  of  h.s  euloyiuni  ;  and,  here, 
(aeldeii  bis  Lordship)  I  would  willinjl}'  slop-  because 
1  have  the  satislactiun  ol  seeing  Noljle-men  and  (ien- 
tlenien  of  the  high.-st  rank  and  talent,  to  whom  your 
jmiTiediate  attention  is  directed,  anxious,  as)  know 
you  must  be,  to  hear  theiti  on  this  occasion  iMy 
friend,  however,  would  not  leave  me  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  this  quiet  diS|)ositii>n,  but  has  done  all 
hi  Ills  power  to  draw  me  into  a  good-huiTioured  skir 
niish  for  the  diversion  of  the  company  ;  true  it  is  lie 
sent  forw  ird  two  detachments  to  attack  me,  but  they 
bi  ing  aware  of  niy  strength,  thought  it  prudent  to 
decline  the  service  :  he  now  attacks  me  himself,  and 
thus  I  am  compelled  to  fight  in  my  o\i  n  defence." 
His  lordship  then  passed  to  the  playful  subject 
^rhich  had  been  started  by  Mr.  Coke  ;  but  here  our 
avocation  is  at  an  end,  for  though  we  made  a  humble 
attempt  last  year  to  tell  the  stin-y  of  the  gr.  y  Horse, 
yet  we  were  conscious  that,  without  his  Lordshiji'- 
Pace  and  manner,  it  were  impossible  to  preserve  the 
Spirit  ot  the  joke.  As  we  thus  ilespair  of  conveying 
his  Lordship's  humour,  so  it  is  irnpossible  for  words 
to  convey  tlje  energy  with  which  he  spoke  of  1 
love  and  friendship  for  Mr.  Coke:  from  that  grateful 
fcpic,  his  'Lordship  descanted  on  the  meeting,  tlie 
■cv.mpany,  ind  the  happiness  whicn  all  enjoyed  on 
those  delightful  occasions  ;  and  concluded  with  re 
new.ng  his  thanks  to  the  company  in  terms  of  the 
highest  gratification.  (J.oud  and  lung  continued  ac 
Ckimatioiie  ) 

Mr  Coke  next  pave  the  health  of  "  Lord  Erskine," 
with  three  times  three,  prefacing  it   with  a  sketch 
those  features  of  his    Lordship's     life   and    character 
which  have  rendered  his  name  immortal  and  ever  dear 
to  his  country.     {Great  applause) 

Lord  Erskine  rose,  holding  in  his  hanel  some  folio 
printed  sheets,  stitched  in  a  blue  cover.  "Gentle- 
men, (sa.d  his  Lordship),  I  am  sure  my  noble  friend 
ii  well  aware  that  no  man  can  be  more  thanktul  for 
the  h«noMN5  ktt  J3  pUaseri  t»  distribnt,*,  Ihim  myself 


I  tnnik  you  will  readily  believe  how  sensibly  I 
riiel  the  testimon.es  of  your  es-.eem.  To  the  kiiulness 
nd  partiality  of  my  fi  lend  I  have  no  claim  but  one 
-and  that  is,  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  during 
Inch  if  1  had  fl.igrantly  forfeited  his  good  opinion,  I 
onhl  mt  have  stooel  here  ;  nay,  1  should  have  been 
nworthy  of  standin.g  any  where,  -  for  those  who  lose 
the  esteem  of  the  good,  neithe»r  deserve  nor  can  en 
ioy  their  countenance  and  society.  .My  noble  friend 
>i\-erwlielnis  me  with  his  encomiums,  to  which  1  am 
eibliged  to  submit,  and  to  leave  it  to  yini,  (ientlemcn, 
lo  compare  them  with  the  events  of  m)  life,  bappv 
f  yon  should  find  therein  a  sufficient  resemblance  l) 
ustify  his  praise,  and  confirm  your  esteem  ;  but  for- 
m-jrly  my  friend  used  to  attack  me  with  a  sort  of  hu- 
mourous reproach,  wliich  I  elare  say  many  here  will 
remember.  Had  this  been  the  case  now,  I  think  1 
could  have  defended  myself;  had  I  remained  in  that 
happy  ignorance  of  agnculture,  in  which  1  asked  my 
noble'  fi-icnd  where  he  could  find  sale  for  such  a  beau- 
liliil  field  of  lavender,  I  had  not  now  felt  and  known 
(any  better  than  his  majesty's  ministers  seem  to  know) 
ibe  deplorable  state  of  its  condition,  and  therewith 
ihe  distresses  and  miseries  of  the  country.  Would 
to  fJoel  I  had  remained  in  that  sweet  and  comfortabi 
icjnorance,  enjoying  tlr  repose  that  agriculture  is  said 
lo  enjov  '.  liut,  alas  !  I  am  awakened,  simeliow,  t. 
the  sufferings  of  those  around  me  i  experience,  whicl 
ihey  say  makes  fools  wise,  has  led  me  (1  suppose)  to 
feel  and  comprehend  this  matter.  {Laughter.)  And 
I  wisn  from  my  soul  (since  it  seems  nothing  else  can 
that  the"  same  experience,  or  something  l,ke  it,  would 
awaken  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  redress  these  intole- 
rable wron.gs,  and  arrest  the  iirogress  of  that  ruin 
which  is  destroying  us  all.  I  may  be  told  that  1  am 
roused  to  these  sentiments  by  the  loss  of  capital. 
Why,  what  should  dictate  the  complaints,  or  defend 
the  outcries  of  farmers,  more  naturally  and  better 
than  losses  .'  But  are  there  not  others  who  are  made 
rich  by  these  losses  of  ours  .'  Are  there  not  oth.rs 
who  have  suffered  no  loss,  nor  abated  a  shilling  of 
their  income,  nor  met  this  torrent  of  ruin  with  any 
arrangements  suited  to  stop  it,  or  even  to  mitigate 
its  force  :  but  have  gone  on  in  total  ignorance,  or 
wilful  blindness,  'o  increase  its  rigour  and  effect, 
even  so  far  as  to  deny  its  existence,  or  to  ascrdie  the 
proofs  that  were  notorious,  to  any  cause  but  that 
wduch  is  efficient  and  true.'  {Great  .tpp/auses  )  1 
remember,  gentlemen,  when  this  estate  was  a  heath  ; 
tt-lun  these  beaulitul  fields  were  a  barren  waste,  anel 
th  11  the  few  p  (iple  that  lived  on  it  were  happy  ;  they 
lit  not  be  rich  in  money,  but  they  were  rich  in 
content,  because  they  had  enough  anel  to  spare,  anil 
none  harrassed  them  tor  sums  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble fur  lliein  lo  pay.  Well  then,  now  the  counlry  is 
waving  With  corn,  and  luxuriant  in  pasturage,  and 
the  people  are  oppr  ssed  vnd  fiilei!  with  alarm  and 
sulferin.g  ;  year  after  jear  adds  to  their  losses,  ami 
they  beiiolel  utter  rum  at  hand  !  What  is  the  reason 
of  this  .'  Is  industry  a  curse,  anil  are  luxuriant  corn- 
fields the  destruction  of  a  country  >  Why  then,  1 
farm,  rs  return  to  savages,  and  enjoy  the  wild  tlijme 
and  the  lie-ath,  and  del.ght  their  Uiiiutored  minds 
with  the  furze  and  the  broom,  inste'ad  of  golden  har- 
vests. Why  should  they  labour,  why  should  they 
sweat  and  toil,  wlun  all  that  they  do  is  turned  to  evil, 
anil  the  end  of  their  labours  is  destruction  '  (ientlc 
men,  1  cannot  refrain  from  speaking.  1  cannot  shut 
my  month  and  be  tlumb,  on  the  view  of  such  mon 
strolls  absurelities  If  I  held  my  tongue,  "  Even 
from  good  words,  it  would  be  pain  and  grief  to  me." 
Can  any  thinking  man  admit,  or  by  silence  approv 
and  encourage,  such  conclusions  ?  Why  then,  afeer 
dinner,  instead  of  a  doiley,  let  them  bring  us  a  liiir- 
gundy  pitch  plaister  to  seal  up  the  organs  ot  speech. 
f  laughter  J  Gentlemen,  I  have  here  in  my  lianil  ai 
instrument— I  think  I  may  call  it  an  instrument  eif 
torture  ;  for  whether  I  consider  the  reaseinings  1  find 
m  it,  or  the  conseeprences  wdiich  have  preceded  and 
must  follow  it,  I  am  sure  no  rack  could  .give  us  sucl 
pain  They  have  tortured  common  sense  m  it  witl 
the  most  persevering  disregard  of  all  logical  remorse 
and  have  defied  all  consecutive  inference  as  much  a? 
it  they  expested  thts  wheel  under  the  stream  to  tun 


'  .•  kwaids,  aiiilekliver  the  water  ove,- the  tiooeigates. 
ipplause.)  It  is  true,  I  do  not  much  understand 
i^riculture,  but  I  understanel.;?(i(  conlradiclio?is  ;  and 
It  seems  that  tho.se  who  drew  up  this  report  uneier- 
stood  neither.  How  such  sentiments  could  be  so 
.ssociated,  and  how  they  could  be  held  firth  as  a 
-uilable  commentary  on  the  case  and  the  evidence,  it 
s  impossible  ff^v  me  to  conceive.  I  must  read  some 
passages  for  the  edification  of  the  company,  that  they 
may  see  how  ably  the  matter  is  managed,  anil  ho'V 
liliely  we  are  to  flourish  and  be  relieved  from  our 
ufi'erings  by  the  labours  of  the  committee  on  the 
\gricultural  Petitions.  The  report  sets  out  with  re- 
capitulating certain  acts  of  the  legislature,  which 
iiave  from  time  to  time  he-en  framed  to  regulate  the 
radc  in  corn  as  it  regards  imporlaiion  ;  and  then 
(irnceeds  thus:— "Such  bein,g  the  stale  of  the  law, 
which  aifeits,  as  far  as  legislative  interference  can 
affect,  tile  import  nt  interests  breiught  und^r  the 
consideration  of  the  House."—  So  here,  in  the  very 
outset,  we  are  tohl  not  mily  what  the  jiresent  laws 
are,  but  that  unlaws  can  be  better;  anel  yet  they  go 
■  m  immediately  to  state  that  the  allegations  of  the 
petitioners  are  yijnn'fef/ /■« /at'/,  and  that  a  consielera- 
bh-  propeirtion  of  their  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the 
c  ipilal  of  the  tenantry!  Can  any  thing  be  a  more 
sinking-  picture  of  the  ruin  of  a  country  .'  In  f  itiire 
eelilions  of  our  Dictionaries,  we  shall  have  no  such 
word  as  rent,  or  otherwise  it  must  be  defineil  to  be  a 
rate  or  superplus  of  the  profits  of  land,  which  used 
formerly  to  lie  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  sod.  Well, 
iben,  turning  to  p.  16,  we  find  the  conimittee  sng- 
geslin.g  the  possible  improvement  of  the  florn  Laws  j 
thy  respectfully  hint  to  Parliament  that  it  mi,;lit  not 
be  expedient  to  abandon  entii'e-ly  the  principle  of  the 
existing  law,  but  to  modifij  its  operation  so  as  to  reme* 
(/^— anel  so  on  — the  grievances  it  has  brou,t,'hl  upon  us. 
Kuriher — "  They  conceive  that  this  object  mi.ght  be 
attained  by  the  imposition  of  a  fixed  duly  " — \\  ho 
woulel  not  suppose  that  they  were  going  directly  to 
recommend  that  rational  and  necessary  course  which 
been  s.i  long  prayed  for  ?  Here  are  th-  words  re- 
medy anel  duiii  in  juxta  position,  and  yet  it  appears  by 
what  follows  that  they  have  no  affinity  whatever,  or 
relationship,  to  the  subject.  Hut  1  do  insist,  that 
the  agi-icttlture  of  this  country  can  ncvi-r  recover 
witboul  duties,  commensurate  with  our  taxation,  and 
nswerable  to  the  highly  protected  state  of  our  manu- 
actiires  But,  gentlemen,  the  condition  in  which 
his  instrument  confesses  us  to  be,  not  only  requires 
a  remedy,  but  an  instant  remetly.  What  slMuld  we 
think  of  a  physician  who  was  called  to  attend  a  dying 
man,  and  who,  seeing  his  state,  was  to  say  lo  hini  — 
Your  disorder  is  fat. el ;  you  are  going  shortly  :  but 
keep  up  your  spirits  and  have  a  giiod  heart,  and  some 
lime  hence  I  will  prescribe  a  dose  of  ph}sic  "  {,Much 
laughtfr  )  Yet  ihis  is  precis-ly  the  present  case  :  t  ,ey 
ale  and  confess  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  emd 
fer  the  remeily  lii  future  consiileration  i  {applause.) 
le  observation  more  I  must  make,  and  1  am  happy 
to  make  it  in  the  hearing  of  those  around  me  ;  in 
the  hearing  of  men  to  whom  the  counlry  are  under 
so  much  obli.ga!li>n.  f .Ipplause. J  It  relates  to 
another  specn-s  of  consolation  springing  out  of 
this  report,  which  I  will  venture  to  say  is  just 
as  sound  and  as  operative  as  the  others: — "Your 
committee  venture  lo  hope,  that  tVeim  llie  great  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  111  the  country,  co-operating 
with  the  effe-cts  of  a  positive  and  slcacly  reduction  of 
ihe  public  debt" — anel  so  on  1  wish  to  speak  w  th 
respect  of  those  m  the  offices  of  government  ;  but  the 
man  that  drew  i  his  repoit  could  intenel  nothing  but 
delusiein,  if  he  justify  and  suiiport  the  coneluct  of  min- 
isters. Here  is  a  main  hope  ol  relief  rested  on  the  re- 
duction of  ihe  debt,  and  every  measure  that  might 
tenil  to  that  reduction  most  firmly  resisted  I  {Great 
applause.)  Such  is  the  remedy  we  finil,  and  such  is 
the  basis  of  the  relief  laiil  tlown  in  this  public  docu- 
ment. To  pay  our  debts  must  be  an  excellent  and 
desirable-  thing  ;  but  how  can  we  pay  them,  when  we 
are  poorer  than  when  the  money  was  borrowed  ?  Men 
seldom  borrow  when  their  pockets  ate  full  ;  neithei) 
an  ihey  pay  when  they  are  empty  :  tlierelore,  leaving 
this   notable  agricultural   topic,  let  tts  contiidei  rslt^ 
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ia  ui  •"  be  done  uii  ilu'  part  ot  \\u  |hiIiIic  Ii  is  sai 
in  Job.  "  It"  jou  put  t'urtli  your  haml  iiml  loiicli  ;i  m.r 
hi-  «ill  curse  ll.ti."  So  I  think  ilu  pulilic  ai-e  »< 
totit'litd,  that  all  ilistrlcts,  all  towns,  all  villag'es,  wil 
join  in  an  universal  cry  for  ren.eily  against  uvils  lli:i 
are  intolerable.  Tins  is  the  advice  Ihat  I  sliouli 
give,  and  from  nolliinp  short  of  it  is  ronu  ily  likely  t. 
come.  W  hatever  the  whole  nmtdy  ought  to  be,  .' 
must  certainly  come  of  Kpislalive  power;  for  by  th:ii 
have  our  troubles  arrived,  and  by  that  they  must  !•( 
cured  Hitherto  the  ttt'orts  of  the  public  have  hiei. 
millified  by  those  who  outtht  to  slienfjtiien  them 
ilen  bers  of  Parliament  perform  a  constrained  dutv  ; 
they  present  the  petition,  but  beg  leave  to  say  thai 
they  difiir  entirely  from  tin  petitioners.  Why,' then 
what  hope  can  the  petitioners  have  from  such  Meni- 
kers  >  11  we  go  into  a  Court  of  l,aw,  it  is  no  malt,  i 
whether  the  attorney  and  the  jud.s^e  be  of  our  opinion, 
liicuiisc  the  case  is  to  be  luard,  and  decided  upon  thr 

•  ill  uiTistancts  ;  but  here  you  have  the  alleg;ations  se" 
forth,  and  all  the  facts  substantiated,  and  yet  a  coursi 

•  fco  d  and  subservient  opinion  is  to  be  delivered  with 
the  case,  which  shrivils  and  frei  zts  up  the  current  ol 
ovidence."  Ili<  Lordship  proceeded  at  great  length 
to  iilustrate  thi-  question  with  leasoiung,  and  to  em- 
fcillish  his  ar^,unieut  with  happy  turns  of  humour,  far 
beyond  wJK.t  our  limits  or  our  abilities  will  enable  Us 
to  follow;  and  concluded  with  sentiments  of  great 
beauty  and  feelinif  to«'.(ids  Vlr.  (Joke  and  the  compa 
By,  for  the  honour  of  their  atlentiim  and  the  ttstmio- 
Bies  of  their  kindness. 

"  Lord  Crewe,"    with    three    limes    three.      i,.ip- 
p'ause  ) 

His  Lordship  rose,  and  stated,  that  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  be  one  of  the  oUUst  friends  of  one  of  the 
best  of  men,  Vlr.  Coke.  (JppUivie  )  They  had  vol- 
ed  together  ever  since  the  .Xinerican  war.  He  did  not 
profess  to  understand  agriculture,  and  therefore  was 
qualified  to  say  little  there  ;  but  he  begged  to  add, 
tliLi!  if  good  wishes  were  not  quite  in  vain,  those  he 
would  bestow  ;  and  if  that  was  too  little,  he  must 
build  a  title  to  their  esterm,  whicii  b.-iil  been  so  flat- 
teringly exprtssed,  on  the  kind  testimonies  ot  thr 
ancient  friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  him 
self  and  his  oonorable  host.  {.ipp/ini>e  ) 
[To  he  continued] 
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Few  impleiiients  ot  hiisbamlrv  are  of  areater 
importance,  or  admit,  pt  rliaps,  of  more  essential 
iiiipiovements,  than  wheei-cariinirps.  Henc- 
wp  cannot  hut  ex-  ress  our  surprise  at  the  infa- 
tiiation  of  those  farmers,  who  einpliiy  lar^e  «a 
goiis.  on  the  erroneous  principle,  thuf  a  ijreater 
quantify  may  thus  be  cariied  at  one  time  ;  w  liile 
tbev  overlook  the  injury  which  .such  tiiivviejdv 
marhines  necessarily  occasion,  both  in  fliejr 
fields,  and  particularly  on  roads,  hv  miking 
deepiuts,  and  otherwise  tearii.u;  or  hreakinir  up 
the  soil.  The  principal  objection  to  (he  u.se  of 
these  heavy  vehicles  on  fauns,  is  their  iceislif  ; 
which  requ'res  an  increased  number  of  horses 
•r  cattle,  that  niight  he  more  profitably  employ- 
ed in  tillage.  The  same  observ  tion  is  applica- 
ble to  the  comrnon  road  or  .'fngf  ivii°'u)is  :  these 
usually  weigh  about  '2^-  tons,  ami  are  drawn  bv 
8,  10, or  more  horses,  acctudin;;  to  the  distance 
to  which  they  tiLivel.  Now,  a  single  horse, 
of  a  moderate  size  will,  in  a  well-constructed 
Vi  hide,  and  on  tolerable  roads  draw  .%  cwt. 
with  ease,  independently  of  the  weight  occasion- 
ed nv  the  cart  :  and  it  wdl  perform  this  task 
frr  a  series  of  davs,  months,  and  even  years. 
But,  i(  the  coiiimoit  waaimis  were  laden  accorri- 
h)g  to  such  draught,  they   ought  to  carry  irom 


,'0  lo  lO  tons  :  a  «eii>ht  exceedint;  their  streiiiil 
.id  incompatible  with  tlfir  moile  of  cunstnie 
ion.  The  superiority  of  siiiall  cairiai^es  beiii 
'MO  eviiletit  to  reipiire  any  farther  demonstin- 
I  on,  we  shall  subjoin  a  table,  exhibiting  ibr 
Miad  which  wajjons  and  carts  are,  by  acts  oi 
iirliament,  permitted  to  draw  on  the  turnpikf 
iiads  ;  and  which  includes  both  the  whole  in 
'  umbeiit  load,  and  the  veliicle  itself. 

[There  are  a  series  of  papers  in  Youno'- 
\iiiialsof  Agriculture,  on  'he  eniployment  o( 
iie-horse  carts  in  proference  to  aiiv  other, 
i.oth  on  roads  and  on  farms,  with  expeiimenN 
>  I  the  subject  by  so  many  pri.ctiral  men  of  the 
very  first  distinction,  tliaf  no  reader  can  doubt 
lor  a  niomeiit  on  the  superiority  ol  these  sni.ill- 
er  veliicles.  In  fact,  we  must  ^ive  up  turnpi 
loads,  if  we  do  not  lav  aside,  and  totally  proh 
■if,  both  narrow  wheels  and  live-horse  teams. 
-T.  C] 

Summer       Winter 
\Vi  ight.      Weight 


Wagon.s,  with  wheels  not  exceed 

mg  9  inches  6     0     0       5   10     0 

Ditto,  with  whet  Is  not  exceed- 

.ng  6  inches  4    5     0       3   15     0 

Ditto,  w^lh  wheels  not  exceed- 
ing .3  inches  3  1"     0       3     0     0 

Carts,  with  wheels  not  exceed- 
ing t*  inches  3    0     0       2  15     0 

Ditto,  With  wheels  not  fxceed- 

mg  6  inches  2   12     0       2     7     0 

Ditto,  with  wheels  not  exceed- 
ing 3  inches  110     0       17     0 

Our  limits  no'  arlinitfing  a  farther  disquisition, 
ive  request  those  ff'aders,  who  wish  to  obtain 
additional  information  on  this  subject  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Anderson's  "  IJiasfrtation  on  tlif 
Meana  af  CmiMructin^  ffngons,  mid  otln  r  Car 
riasen  employed  f>>r  the  furposps  of  jja^ricid- 
tuie  ,•"  an  in.;eiiiou>.  essay,  which  is  inserted  i 
fl      ■  ■        ■•■■-" 


lieilb  vol.  of  his  •'  Rf  creations  in  Agriculture." 
&c      See  also  the  article  Caut. 

The  above  table  is  preserved,  from  an  opini- 
on that  the  Knjlish  Resrulafions  may  be  advaii- 
faueously  adopted  in  the  Unifeij  States,  where 
it  is  hivtbly  pleasing  to  see  a  spirit  prevailing  in 
favour  ol  those  threat  sources  of  riches  to  a 
country,  TuHNPiKii  Uoads. 

I  he  great  importance  of  enablinir  a  horse  or 
ox  to  draw  with  the  jreatest  power,  is  self-evi- 
dent :  and  hence  the  re.ider  is  presented  wi'b 
the  followiiii!;  obiervaiions,  by  Vlr  \N  alxkh. 
extracted  from  his  '•  Lectures  on  fkilubophij." 
4io. 

It  is  evident,  that  where  the  neck  rises  from 
the  horse,  the  shouliler-blides  forui  tiie  restin;; 
place  of  bis  collar,  or  harness,  into  a  slope  or 
incunalion  ;  and  as  this  slope  forms  an  ani>le, 
t\ith  a  perpendicular  to  the  hori/.on.  of  about  H 
or  15  degrees,  it  is  evident,  the  line  of  his 
draught  should  form  the  same  angle  with  the 
horizon,  because  he  will  then  pull  pei  pendicu- 
larly  fo  the  sh  ipe  of  his  shoulder,  and  all  parts 
of  that  shoulder  will  be  equally  pressed  by  the 
collar.  The  fullowiiig  figure  may  render  this 
more  intelligible,  and  show  that  a  horse  draws 
mure  conformably  tu  his  mechaaiBiu  in  a  sloping, 
than  au  horizontal  line. 


The  horse  h:iii>ell'.  coM-idered  as  ^i  b'v.-r,  has 
in  this  inclined  dr;iu.;ht  a  manife-t  ailvaiitage 
over  his  obstacles,  in  comparison  of  an  liori/zm- 
fal  draught,  as  may  he  seen  by  the  next  figure. 

When  a  horse  is  yoked  fo'a  po-f.  or  has  any 
great  obstacle  fo  overcome,  he  converts  iiims.  tf 
info  a  lever,  makinj^  bis  hind  feet  the  fulcrum, 
and  the  centre  of  gravitv  of  his  body  to  lean 
over  it,  at  as  ijreat  a  distance  as  possible,  by 
thrusting  out  his  hind  feet  ;  by  this  means 
actinj{  h„th  bv  his  weiirbt  and  mu.-cular  strength, 
and  lenthenins  the  actin<j  part  of  the  lever  a  h, 
he  overcomes  the  difficulty  more  by  his  wei;;l.it 
than  by  his  miiscubir  strength  :  for  the  iiur.cles 
of  the  fore  legs  act  upon  the  bones  to  so  great 
a  mechanical  disadvantage,  that  thou^jh  he  e.v- 
erts  them  with  all  bis  might,  they  serve  in  great 
diUlculties,  for  little  more  than  props  to  the 
fore  part  of  his  hotly.  Hence  we  see  the  great 
use  of  heavy  horses  for  draught. 


Huf  the  '^reat  mfrhaiiical  advantage  of  the 
inclineil    dranijbt,    may   be     nmre    particularly 

en,  br  callin:;  the  line  a  b  the  acting  part  of  a 
lever,  and  the  near-sf  approach  from  the  fulcrum 
b  to  the  inclined  line  of  Irauuht.  (that  is,  b  c) 
(he  resisting  part  of  a  lever  ;  compare  this  with 
'he  resting  part  of  a  lever,  touching  the  hori- 
zontal line  of  drau'.:ht,  (diat  is,  b  d)  and  it  will 
found  nearly  double  :  conseque-itlv,  agreea*- 
bly  to  the  known  properties  of  tlie  lever,  a 
weight  at  g-  vvcuild  require  double  the  exert. on 
in  the  horse  to  remove  it.  that  the  same  weii^hfe 
would  require  was  it  placed  at  e.  These  ad- 
vantages, great  as  they  are,  are  yet  so  obvious, 
lhat  one  wonders  how  they  could  be  over- 
looked, 

The  obvious  conclusions  .tre,  that  four  horses, 
with  each  a  pioperlv  constructed  cart,  will  draw 
much  more,  and  with  more  ease  to  themselves, 
than  when  they  aie  vokeil  in  a  team  to  one 
cart  ;  because,  in  that  case,  three  of  the  horses 
must  draw  horizontally,  and  consequently  in  a 
!iianner  incon-istent  with  their  mechanism,  and 
the  established  laws  of  mechanics.  Fhe  hor-e's 
collar  IS  also  tirawn  a.gaini5t  his  throat,  by  which 
his  breathing  is  interrupted  ;  and  in  cart  teams, 
(where  the  horses  are  not  marshalled,  as  in 
wagons,)  one  horse  is  standing  still,  perhaos, 
while  another  is  wasting  his  strength  in  pulling 
him  forward.  One  bor.^e  to  lelieve  himseli, 
leans  on  one  way  out  of  the  line  of  drauijht, 
whilst  another  is  leaning  a  contrary  way  ;  ia 
short  their  strength  is  seldom  united. 

From  a  nucber  of  experiments  made  by  ^'l'. 
'Valker,  for  the  purpose  of  determinio'i  lUe 
proper  draugiit,  there  appeareii  to  be  an  evitlent 
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(li.-.>  'iva]!taj;e  'ti  drawinc;  fi'Oi'i  ahove  t!i^  centre  : 
anil  on  Ihe  contrary,  a  c;i"siilerable  incrfc:i'^e  ol 
P'Mvrr  in  drawing  from  the.  axiei-.  Henco  lie 
c'lnclndes  as  the  splinter  bar,  or  point  (ifdrjuglK, 
in  most  carriages,  is  pbrod  aDout  one-fourth  the 
dian-L'trr  r^f  the  fore  wheel  n.ho\^  its  centre,  it  is 
evident,  th;it  a  pressure  equal  to  one  fifth  of 
wliatcver  weight  'ies  upon  it,  is  actually  added 
to  the  natural  weight,  hy  this  situation  of  the 
point  of  draught.  For  '2+  oz.  surmo'^nted  the 
ohstacie  when  the  pull  was  from  the  centre,  anil 
30  fiz.  were  required  to  surmount  it,  at  half  the 
length  of  the  spoke  ahove  the  centre. 

From  Mr.  \VAi.KEit.'s  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  proportions  between  the  heights  ot 
the  fore  and  hind  wheels  ;  it  appeared,  that 
there  was  litUe  superiority  or  inferiority  in  al' 
the  variety  of  combinations  of  heights  in  fore 
and  hind  %vhee]s.  Fore  wheels,  however,  of 
four  feet  8  inches,  and  hind  wheels  of  five  feet 
six  inches,  seem  to  have  what  little  advantage 
there  is.  To  the  objection  which  might  be  made 
against  these  dimensions,  founded  upon  the  in. 
conveniencies  arising  to  the  coach  maker  in  al- 
tering the  routine  of  his  business,  he  replies  it 
is  certainly  as  easy  to  fix  the  splinter-bar  under 
the  futcliells,  as  upon  them  ;  and  I  see  no  great 
outrage  that  would  be  done  to  appearance  and 
fashion,  if  the  buttons  on  which  the  traces  are 
looped,  were  under  the  splinter-bar  instead  of 
being  a-top.  In  these  cases  the  draught  would 
have  all  its  mechanical  advantages,  and  the 
horses  would  draw  agreeably  to  their  form  and 
anatomy  ;  the  pole  would  have  the  same  com- 
mand of  the  carriage  down  hill,  and  the  sanie 
command  in  turning  as  in  the  present  method. 

[The  reader  must  consult  the  essays  of  Mr. 
Edoeworth  and  Mr.  Cummi.vgs,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  public  roads — T.  C] 
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f  Continued  from  page  226,  vol.  5. J 
Sheep. —  First,  of  feeding  wethers.  Purchase 
in  the  month  of  September  or  October  the  num- 
ber of  wethers  you  design  to  fatten  ;  be  care- 
ful to  select  handsome  thriving  sheep,  between 
three  and  six  years  old.  Let  them  pasture  the 
field  you  intend  plonghing  up  for  Indian  corn 
the  next  season.  Sheep  I  consider  very  injur- 
ious to  good  pasture  land,  if  permitted  to  p«8- 
ture  late  in  the  fall  and  winter,  for  they  eat 
the  grass  and  roots  so  close,  as  in  a  great  mea- 
sQre  to  destroy  the  succeeding  year's  crop  ol 
grass  :  for  that  reason,  I  would  not  let  them 
graze  on  any  field  lale  in  the  (all,  l)Ut  those 
which  are  desigtied  to  be  ploughed  in  the  spring. 
In  the  winter  thi-y  shouhl  have  a  laige  open  sta- 
ble, as  It  will  ijot  do  to  have  tlie'u  Iuiusim!  chuc 
ifi  a  small  place,  for  they  become  diseased  and 
\\>A\  not  latlen.  Late  in'  the  fall,  wlu;u  the  pas- 
lu:e  has  Ijtcoine  slioit,  they  should  have  go.nl 
,liay,  with  a  small  quantity  of  Jals  and  Indian 
corn.  N\  hen  the  snow  is  on  thi- ground,  and 
they  cannot  get  any  grass,  1  have  louuii  tui- 
nips,  cut  ^mali,  mixed  with  Indian  meal  and  a 
little  salt,  very  g.iod.  They  should  be  feit  ihice 
limes  in  the  tweniy-four  nours.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  give  them  sufiicient  food,  but  they 
ough'  ot  to  be  permit  •  d  to  .vaste  it.  By 
carefully  iiursuing  the  above  course,  your  sheep 


will  h".  fit  fur  the  hutchar  the  last  of  Kebruaiy  •,,■ 
beginning  of  March. 

In  the  ahove  statement  I  have  given  an  at 
count  of  :iiy  nnnner  nf  feeding  ;  but,  to  be  inoi 
partici'lar  as  to  actual  piotlt  and  experiment 
ii't  me  state  one  instance. 

Late  in  the  month  of  November,  1811.  I  pj.  - 
chased    '20   handsome   wethers,  at  three  dollar 
per  head.     I  fed  them  in  the  manner  before  <i 
scribed,  ami  kept  an  account  of  the   expenses 
and  the  result  was  as  follows  : 

Prime  cost  of  tlie  sheep        -         -         gSO.OO 
30  bushels  of  Indian  corn  and  oats  20.10 

1  ton  hay         .....     16.00 


§96.10 

I  sold  the  sheep  to  the  butcher  on  the  first  o 

March  following  fur  S4.50   per  head,  reservin- 

the  fleeces.  They  had  something  above  80  lbs  of 

wool.      The  account  then  stands  thus. 

20  sheep  at  §4.50  per  head       -     §90.00 
80  lbs.  of  wool,  at  50  cents         -     40.00 

8130,00 
Deducting  the  prime   cost  and  feed  Irom  the 
actual  sale,  leaves  a  nett  profit  of  g33.90,  and 
the  manure  they  made,  over  and   above  a  full 
market  price. 

Of  Store  Sheep. — For  the  last  five  or  six 
years  the  dogs  have  been  so  destructive  to  the 
^heep  through  our  country,  that  I  have  aban 
doned  keeping  of  them.  IJut  permit  me  to  state 
to  you  what  I  have  done.  In  the  fall  of  1812,  I 
purchased  25  very  handsome  young  ewes,  at  8'2 
per  head.  They  were  pastured  in  the  fall  and 
winter  on  the  field  that  I  designed  ploughing 
for  corn  in  the  spring  :  they  were  fed  on  hay, 
turnips,  and  Indian  meal.  1  raised  33  lambs. 
After  ploughing  up  the  field  on  which  they  had 
pastured,  I  turned  them  into  a  ten  acre  field  1 
designed  for  fallow  :  on  this  field  they  pastured 
until  about  the  13th  of  May.  They  were  then 
turned  into  a  clover  field  just  out  in  bloom.  The 
young  lambs  fed  with  avidity  and  delight 
on  the  blossoms  of  the  clover,  and  they  soon 
became  very  fat.  I  sold  ihein  to  the  butcher 
for  S2.50  per  head,  excepting  three,  for  which  1 
received  but  S2  per  head  : 

So  that  I  received  for  the  lambs         -       gSl.OO 
Kor  "5  lbs.  of  wool,  at   50  cents         •         37.50 
I  sold  the  old  sheep  to  tlie  butcher  at  three 
dollars  per  head,  one  dollar  mure  than  I 
gave,  leaving  a  profit  of         •         -         25.00 
So  that   the   actual    profit  on  25  sheep  in 

less  than  one  year,  which  cost  but  §50,  

was 314-3.50 

Of  raising  and  fattening  Swine.Sv/'iDn. 
though  a  very  troublesouie  aniirial,  seems  to  be 
iiidispi:nsahle  to  the  farmer;  but  with  proper 
UJaii;i^enieiit,  the  r-dWia^  of  them  may  be  i(ia:i>; 
i  source  uf  proHt.  First,  he  careful  to  select  a 
j;oi)d  breed.  Froui  experience,  I  know  theie  i'-: 
an  advaiitajje  in  being  particular  in  this  resjj-r-t 
1  will  not  pretend  to  say  w.iich  are  the  'jes' 
breed  :  the  China,  cross-'d  with  the  E.iglis:' 
'op  eaied  hogs,  make  a;i  e.\celleiit  stock,  .liuii.i- 
ble  pens,  pasture,  plenty  of  food,  and  ore  a;. 
ludgioL'nt  in  feeding,  are  all  subjects  ui^c^s.^j  . 
to  be  .itteoded  to.  The  ^ens  should  oe  '.n'.;!' 
and  airy  :  a  small  portion  ol  rhe  ptiiis  .iho.iu  ' 
covered  close,  so  as  to  keep  the  ho^js  iu  tne  all 


.in  I  winter  fr.im  the  inclemencv  '/f  he  0  e-.ther; 
•  1!  (iie  fioor  of  tin-  ;<e:ih  vv^-il  na2,ged  or  paved 
vuh  large  ilat  stones,  so  as  to  prevent  rooting:  it 
:-  proper  to  have  your  hogs  ringed;  thev  are  then 

It  so  quarrelsome  :  a  close  pen  is  injurious  to 
t  eir  heallh.  The  pen>  shouM  be  cleaned  once  a 
V.  L-ek,  and  well  liKered  with  cornstalks,  leaves, 
t*lr..  and  thpir  nestf- or  beds  littered  with  clean 
iheat  or  rye  straw  :  oats  and  ouckwheat  straw 
I'e  very  injurious  to  your  hogs  and  pigs.  A 
r.irnier  ought  to  have  his  pen  divided  into  three 
liarts  ;  one  for  fattening  his  winter  hops,  one 
for  fattening  his  small  pork  in  the  fall  for  mar- 
ket, and  the  other  for  his  store  shoats.  By  at- 
tending to  your  hogs  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, you  will  make  a  great  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent manure. 

I  have  found  the  best  season  for  raising  pigs 
for  store  hogs,  to  have  them  to  come  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  then  the  soivs  will  have  a 
chance  of  ranging  the  stubble  fields  after  harvest, 
and  picking  up  the  lost  ears,  and,  with  the  milk 
from  the  dairy,  you  will  raise  fine  pigs.  They 
should  be  weaned  at  about  six-  or  seven  weeks 
old.  They  should  he  put  into  the  p.^n,  and  fed 
on  surplus  milk  from  the  dairy,  with  a  little  la. 
dian  meal  and  clover  grass  :  keep  them  clean, 
and  they  will  thrive  amazingly.  As  soon  as 
potatoes  are  grown,  a  portion  of  them  boiled 
will  answer  with  the  milk  nearly  as  well  as  In- 
dian meal.  Boiled  apples,  pears,  squashes, 
pumpkins,  &c.  all  make  excellent  food,  for 
young  shoats,  and  much  the  cheapest.  Every 
farmer,  who  wishes  to  raise  pork  for  the  market, 
ought  to  have  a  boiler  fixed  up  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  certainly  a  source  of  advantage.  Early 
in  the  month  of  May,  as  soon  as  tiiere  is  suffi- 
cient pasture,  ring  your  hogs  and  turn  them 
out  to  pasture  It  is  best  to  have  a  lot  on  pur- 
pose, with  water  in  it,  th  ;t  in  the  warm  weather 
iney  may  get  drink  and  wallow  :  this  keeps 
them  clear  of  disease,  which  is  essential  to  their 
thriving.  For  a  few  weeks  after  they  are  turn- 
ed to  grass,  they  should  be  pietty  well  fed,  till 
they  become  reconciled  to  feeding  on  grass  and 
a  greater  range  of  liberty  than  their  pen'aflWded. 
After  harvest  the  hogs  should  be  turned  Into  the 
oichard,  that  they  may  get  the  early  ripeapples 
oelore  the  season  of  cider-making  commences. 

The  fattening  of  winter  hogs  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  and  by  proper  man  tge.iient  much 
may  be  saved.  As  soon  as  the  Indian  corn  13 
fit  to  feed,  the  hogs  should  be  put  into  the  pen. 
iiye,  buckwheat  or  Indian  corn,  ground  togeth- 
er, boded  potatoes,  ])Uiiipkins,  &c.  make  excel- 
lent slop  for  tliKMi :  It  sliouKl  be  m.ide  thick  and 
given  to  them  tlnee  times  a  day,  and  as  much  of 
fhesofl  Indian  Corn  as  they  will  eat  clean.  Horj 
lould  ue  led  little  at  a  time  but  often,  and 
,  eat  care  taken  not  to  stall  them.  I'he  last 
two  we<:ks  x}t  lL-e.i1ing  I  prefer  Indian  coin  only 
and  water.  Tiuir  pen  slijuld  be  cl-^aued  iwice 
*  week,  and  their  bed  niaile  uf  cleaii  iUnv. 
5vine  are  liab.i  10  a  variety  of  disease*  j  to  wit, 
ir..iit;e,  u.eazlcs,  stooping  ir"  the    issues  of  tue 

e  legs,  otc.    I  boiieve  most,  it  lun  aii  of  those 

liases,  proceed  from    ine    filtiiy   ,u.iniier   la 

•i  .10)1   li!i.,s  are    too   fre.pi-iUiv     ti-.pi         Ihe 

I  jjje  :i,.iy  oe  cured  by  spn.ikiing  on  the  backs 

I    tUe  .lO^s    wu.jj  as,.<i-.   ..-.lui.  luni'O^  lue'n  ouc 

ol   a  lai.'iy    day,    putting     >d    o.-i  the.ii  ;  or  the 

most  eilectuai  waj  is,  to   wash  tneiu  with  boap- 
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ami-,  ii"l  iiH'u  oil  t!.i-tn  :  at'tor  t'l.s  tnmbl.-. 
krcp  them  clc;m.  Mi"  ii.uii- of  biiiii-'i)it«- is  siiic' 
lo  l)P  good  for  till- 111 i>asl<;s.  I  listvr  lu'.rr  vv' 
had  .1  nuM-lv  li"s-  ''"'"■  I'le  sto|))ja^e  of  tlii' 
issuts  in  the  fore  legs,  noihiii'j;  mot-  is  neci'S 
sarv  tlii'i  to  ii'b  (hem  with  a  com  col),  utn 
thnri  open  thu  ■  ides  « ith  the  end  of  a  kiii  tinj; 
needl"  or  so-netliiiii;  of  that  kird. 

I'oidlvii. — I  cocci M-  the  raisiiiji  of  much  poul- 
try an  victual  h)>s  to  tlicrarnier,  (.spii'iallv  w^_v._ 
his  gra'ii  fi^'lds  lie  iifur  thi'  hoii«e  and  hiirn. 
Geese,  turkeys,  and  ducks  seldom  pay  for  their 
troulile.  A  rcasoiialile  stock  of  duiudiill  fowls, 
just  onoiis;li  to  pick  up  ihe  scattered  and  lo>.t 
grain  ;ire  (.rofuable. 

Of  Gi-aufcs. — Clover  has  hitherto  hcen  th, 
most  productive  and  valuaide  crop  uf  gra^s  tho 
farmer  could  raise.  Tliere  has,  huwevei-,  v,  it'- 
in  these  lour  or  five  years,  through  this  npi«h- 
h'Uirhnud  heen  a  jireat  failure  of  this  crop  I  sup- 
pose the  fa  dure  may  in  a  j;i  eat  measure  he  at 
trihuti'd  to  the  follnwinw  causes  : — 1st,  Wu  have 
of  late  years  had  cold  dry  springs,  whereas 
clover  delights  in  warm  moist  weather  till  it  get? 
a  start  :  '2(\,  Plaister  having  ceased  in  a  ;^real 
measure  to  produce  its  fi>riner  efl'ects,  especially 
on  lands  that  have  repeatedly  been  sown  with 
it  :  and,  3d,  1  think  it  certain,  that  from  such 
Ions  continuation  of  the  same  kind  of  grass/ 
on  the  same  fields,  the  soil  may  have  become 
exhausted  of  that  nourishment,  which  has  hither- 
to heen  so  agreeable  to  it.  I  have  found  the 
best  time  for  sowing  clover  seed  to  be  from  the 
beginning  to  the  last  of  March. 

Timothj'  has  also  in  some  measure  failed  with 
in  these  last  few  years,  and  probably  from  the 
sanie  causes.  This  grass  makes  the  best  hay  for 
);orses,  hut  for  cattle,  if  a  little  too  old,  it  is  verv 
indifferent  food  ;  if  cut  just  v\  hen  in  bloom,  or  "a 
little  before,  and  mixed  with  clover-  an  I  other 
grass,  they  make  the  very  best  of  hav  It  is 
certainly  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil  ;  and  land 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain  more  than 
three  or  four  years  under  this  grass,  unless  the 
lanil  be  well  top-dressed  with  compost. 

Rye  Grass.  I  have  had  this  grass  on  the 
fan;,  lor  neur  twenty  years  It  is  an  early  grass, 
anil,  when  young,  cattle  cat  it  in  preference  to 
clover.  It  iiiakes  a  good  late  pasture,  for  the 
early  frosts  do  not  hurt  it  like  clover.  It  does 
very  well  to  sow  with  clover ;  together  they 
make  excellent  hay,  and  in  good  land  yield  a 
most  abuuilaiit  crop.  I  have  had  above  two  tons 
per  acre,  li  desorves  more  attention  from  fat- 
irers  than  it  has  in  this  country  received.  Tiir- 
geed  is  easily  preserved. 

Urchdrd  Grass.  I  have  for  a  series  of  years 
been  in  the  iiabit  of  sowing  this  grass  seed  :  it 
should  be  sown  in  t!ic  fall,  just  alter  the  wheat 
or  rye  are  sown  and  harrowed  in.  It  makes 
by  it^eli  but  an  indifferent  hay,  if  pennittted  to 
gel  too  old  :  It  is  best  for  hay  mixed  with  cUner, 
and  mown  »s  soon  as  it  is  out  in  bioorn.  ii;  a 
good  season,  it  produces  ti,e  best  secoii<i-(  \\ip 
liav  .  f  any  grass,  aiiii  makes  the  nost  abuiiu^r.i 
pa>:u:e  :  ii  rontnu.'s  iate.  and  ihe  frosts  d  .  not 
hurt  .1  like  clover,  if  care  were  taken  to  'liVc 
afield  .i:  fbisi'-as*  kfpi  dp  for  wiuter  pu?'.iiie, 
it  woutti  be  t-xcflleiil  lor  milcii  co.vs,  ai;^  tat- 
teiiiiig  sfieep. 

Herd  Grass.     I  have  to  make  some  further 


•rviliif  i(  lu'l'.re   I  siiill  h:;  siriofi-il  (d"  its  value  : 

-.  howfvor.  noDil  pasnire,  and  makos  pretty 

"od     hay,  but   iiot   a   v^ry  a  iindant  crop.     It 

vi'i  s  betier  on  very  pooi  land  and  bogjjv  bot- 
oius,  th.iii  a'r.o't  .:iiy  othir  kn<l  of  grass.  It 
mav  be  sown  in  tlio  fall  or  spr-o;;. 

SVbite  clover  makes  go;)d  i'^iv  and  excellent 
pjisture  :  ihe  «!!!!',■  oUy  of  piocuriiii^  *.he  seetj 
i^.  All  d'lobljthe.  i-rason  why  it  iias  not  be^'n  more 
^utivatvci.  If  cei  taiiily  deserves  more  att(  u 
tion  froMj  the  farmer.  It  is  mncii  to  be  regret' 
ti  d,  th.it  hitherto  there  has  bee  .  so  little  atten^ 
tion  paid  to  the  seleetinij,-  and  cultivating  the 
various  species  of  n,-iiura!  grasses  with  whirh 
this  co'intry  ahounils,  so  as  to  di  rover  their  i 
s]ieciive  and  comparative  virtues  and  vilu 
This  subject  might  be  a  source  al  amusement  to 
ihe  gentlemm  farmer,  as  well  as  become  th' 
means  of  great  improvement  to  ihe  country. 

Of  Green  Grass.  This  is  a  native,  anil  th» 
most  nulritiims  of  any  of  the  kinds  of  grass  for 
fattening  cattle.  It  requires  a  good  soil  to 
thrive  well  in.  From  the  experiments  I  have 
made,  I  feel  confident  there  is  much  more  might 
be  done  towards  its  propagation  (ban  hitherto 
has  been  done,  for  it  has  been  almost  left  to 
chance  :  but  (he  collecting  the  seed  and  reguhr- 
ly  sowing  it  is  of  the  greattst  importance. 

Of  the  Barn-Fend  and  Sheds. — The  barn- 
yard should  be  large  and  enclosed  with  a  stone 
wall  of  sulficient  height  to  keep  tbe  cattle  from 
jumping  out.  A  strong  rail  ffiicc  answers  pret- 
ty well  for  a  time,  but  is  liable  ti)  be  broken 
down  ;  that  upon  the  whole,  the  slonc  wall  where 
stone  can  be  easily  procured,  is  the  cheapest. 
Sheds,  to  feed  under  and  to  shelter  the  cattle 
from  the  north  anil  north-east  winter  storms,  and 
to  keep  the  manure  under,  are  of  much  import- 
ance. In  cleaning  of  the  stables,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  mix  the  dung  of  the  cattle  and  horses 
to^elher.  The  cattle  tramping  it  promotes  the 
too  early  fermentation,  winch  is  a  great  loss. 
Dung  should  nut  b-  permitted  to  ferment  until 
a  little  before  you  want  to  use  it.  The  botUinn 
of  the  hara-yar,l  should  be  nearly  level,  having 
a  small  descent,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  af- 
ter  heavy  rains  or  the  thawing  of  snows,  running 
into  the  stables.  Mr  Job  Roberts,  and  some 
other  farmers  in  this  county,  liavf  a  cistern  ad- 
joining the  yard,  into  which  runs  all  the  suiplus 
water  of  the  dung.  In  this  cistern  is  a  pump,  so 
that  they  can  at  any  tune  water  their  gardens, 
corn  &c.  In  the  fill  the  bottom  ofthjyard 
should  be  covered  about  six  or  nine  inches  t\eep 
with  the  richest  earth  that  ran  be  procured  — 
the  cleaning  of  ditches  or  mud  from  ponds,  &,c.  ; 
ti:en  littei  11  well  with  c;  ast.ilks,  leaves,  &,c. 
There  should  be  rucks  in  the  yard  to  leed  the 
straw  to  the  cattle. 

fhe  iiiauure  thdt  is  kept  under  sheds  is  much 
the  best,  two  cartloads  of  such  dung  are  at 
least  equal  to  tlireeihai  lie  exposed  in  the  burn- 
yaid.  It  is  oest  to  make  compost  of  all  the 
iiung;  ailhougb  It  leqjires  consiUirHble  labour, 
yet  1  think  it  well  rejiiys  the  trouble  and  ex 
ponse. 

Of  Comp^'St. — Tile  iarmer  should  be  a  year 
•iliead  in  i.l'.ecting  lodteriais  lor  Ids  compost 
,'ied.  In  ::.e  couv  to.-.'nt  place  iri  or  neir  the 
teld  he  li  tends  to  mi.iiure,  ht  sooiik:  oc  .ol- 
lecting  troiu  time  to  time,  when  there  is  leisure 
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■  1  ■)  'be  uilier  avoc.iiiaiis  of  the  (arm,  rich 
arrh,  the  eleai.ings  of  ditches,  iiuiil  from  ponds, 
rr  .rks,  &c.  and  all  kind  of  vegetable  trash, 
such  a-  weeds,  l"aves,  even  briers,  &c.  and 
iiave  fheni  laid  in  a  long  row,  about  one  foot 
tbiik  and  tuenly  broad.  I'o  manure  a  ten  acre 
Tield  for  wheal,  (here  sfiould  be  collected  about 
i.if)  caitloacis  irf  earth,  besides  the  vegetable 
ti;-sli  above  mentioned.  In  tbe  fall  it  should 
'  I;  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  ,5(i  bushels  of  ime 
s|oead  over  it,  and  well  mixed  witli  the  plough 
and  barrow:  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  dry, 
p'oiigh  It  up  again,  and  put  on  50  bushels  moic 
ol  lime;  have  it  well  mixed  as  before.  With 
t!',c  plough  open  tbe  middle  of  the  bed  in  the 
latter  part  ot  May,  or  sooner,  if  convenience 
permit-;  haul  out  the  dung  that  lies  expos<d  in 
the  barn-yard;  put  it  on  the  bed  in  proportion 
of  100  loads  for  the  whole  bed:  level  the 
ilung,  and  (rom  bolh  edges  of  the  row  throw 
over  the  earth  sii  as  to  cover  the  dung  up  well. 
If  there  is  not  sullicient  dung  from  the  barn- 
yard, alter  harvest  hr:ul  IVuni  the  sheds  so  as 
to  complete  it.  In  this  situation  fhe  dun.;  soon 
ferments,  and  the  covering  it  with  earth  retains 

greater  portion  of  that  nutriment  which  is  the 
food  of  plants,  than  it  otherwise  would  do; 
which,  if  peniiifted  to  ferment  uncovered, flies 
off  into  the  atmosphere  and  is  lost.  The  fer- 
mentation of  tbe  dung  before  it  is  put  on  the 
land  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  vegetative 
power  of  tbe  seeds  of  noxious  weeds.  About 
the  first  of  September,  again  plough  and  har- 
row the  compost  bed,  till  it  is  completely 
mixed  and  pulverised  :  then  haul  it  out  into 
the  field  in  the  manner  described  before  under 
tbe  article  wheat.  I  have  repeatedly  mixed 
plaister  with  the  compost,  at  the  rate  of  one  to 
every  ten  bushels  of  lime. 

In  this  manner  the  farmer  will  be  able  to 
manure  double  the  quantity  of  land,  that  he 
would  by  pursuing  the  old  fashioned  plan  of  let- 
ting the  manure  lie  exposed  in  tbe  barn-yard 
until  it  is  wanted.  Much  of  the  substance  of 
dung  is  lost  from  exposure  to  heavy  raius,  eva- 
poration, and  from   carelessness  :  if  compost 

not  made,  it  is  much  better  to  have  it  heaped 
in  the  barn  yard,  or  carted  to  the  field,  piled 
up,  and  covered  With  earth. 

I  am  inclined   to   think    that   raw   dung,  or 

ick,  from  the  siaide,  pl(jugi).d  down  imme- 
diately, will  enrich  th' soil  more,  than  it  j)er- 
laitted  to  ferment  and  then  put  on;  but  there 
is  this  very  great  disadvantage,  the  raw  dun" 
tiius  plodgbed  in,  encourages  the  growth  ot" 
many  species  of  noxious  wei'ds. 
fTu  hf  antinued.J 


FOR    THE    AMBIIIOAN     FARMER. 

13oru,  W\\eat  anA  ^lelons. 

Mk.  J.    r>.     "^KINNKR, 

SIR — Whilst  1  was  formerly,  a  practi- 

_l  farmer,  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale,  in  the 

V.  esterii  pai'ts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  seve- 

:  .'.  facis,  which   seemed   to  roe  of  considcra- 

lilt;    importance    took     place — the    results   of 

icii   !t»ay  p  is&ibly  be  new  and  of  some  im- 

•taoce    io    iuricers   Wi   otrier    parts     ol   the 

United  States;  and  under  this  impression  are 


sss 


AMKRTCAN  FAR¥KK. 


VrrtL.  \IX, 


11. nv      loui i,i<;it-.ii.  — I!      vnii     tliiliU     t!'ini    (>■  | 

anv  cdnreruienci'  vmi  \\\\\  "Sf  tlicm  accnnli  dp 
to  vour  better  iii<i:;inent  and  iliscrefujti.  ■^ht•^ 
respect  the  cuUure  of  Iinlirin  C'trn.  Wheat. 
ami  of  Jfelnns, 

In    ir06,  I   reniovcil   fiom    New   Jersey   tn 
IJnme,  in  the  state  of  Nfw  York.      I  ohtained 
from    a    frieml    in    Newmk,  h;.lf  a    hii^liel    of 
whiti' seed  corn,  of  the  kinil  commonly  called 
Vurk    riirnl.  vvliich    vvlanr   rpp"vt    st  t"?.    U 
frequently    used    liv  the    milleis   with  nlteat  in 
making  Hnnr — the  "meal  of  this  kind  beina-  not 
only  as  u-hite  as  the  lloiir  of  wheat  hut  as  soft 
to  the   feelinir  as  wheat  flour. —  I    planted  thii 
seed    corn  late   in  Mav.    in  ahont  four  acres  o 
land    lately  reclaimed   from  its  «ilii  state;  bu 
not  the   iirst  crop  taken   from   the  land — The 
corn  came  up  and  j^rew  vigorously;  the  stalks 
much  larger  than  any   in   the  town — the  ears 
generally    «et    hi<i;h    in    the    stalks — say    from 
four   and   a  half  to  five    feet   from    the  ground 
—  not  an  ear  of  which  ever  ri[)ened  so  as  to  he 
fit  for  grinding  into  meal;   1  eave  it  to  fattening 
lions — and  the  pork  had  the  appearance  of  ho<r 
meat  made    from    Heech    nuts   .md    pumpkins. 
Subsequently   to    this    experiment,  I   procureil 
some  of  the   same   kind    c)f  seed    corn    from    a 
friend  livina;  at  V'Ut^fiflil.  in  the  county  of  Birk- 
shire;  whicii    when   planted    in  Uome,  ripem-d 
although  not   Hs    well   as  other  kinils    of   corn 
that  had  emi2;rated  thither  by  more  intermediate 
stages.  Corn  from  Canada,  always  ripened  witli- 
out  haviiiKsi)  n;reat  a  portion  ol  «hat  farmers  ca" 
at  the  northward,  h()«-  cum;  that  i>.  to  say,  corn 
th:it  is  imperfect  and  cannot  be  made  into  meal 
It  should  seem  Iherefoie.  that  farTuers,  who  wish 
from  any  i-ause  whatever,  to  procure  seed  corn, 
should  look  for  a  supply  to  the  northward  and 
not  the  southward  of  them.   As  a  farther  reason 
for  this,  let  me  state  that  some  years  after  1  re- 
sided in   Home,  a   friend   in   New  Jersey  ^ave 
me  a  part   of  an  ear  of  Virginia  corn — I  think 
he   called    it  tlie  ^ourd   corn.      He  niiuht   liave 
called  It  /(o)-se  corn;  as  the   kernels   looked  ui 
the  siz-e  of  a  hors,''s  tooth,    1  planted  it  on  tici 
land — the  west  side   row  of  my   corn   lield  —  h 
grew  until  the   frost  killed  tho  stalks,  at  which 
time  they  must  have  been   from  twelve  to  (oiir- 
teen  feet  hi^^h — the  ears  seven  or  eii^lii  /eet  Iroo 
the  s;round,  enormously   lar;^e   us  well   as   tiu 
litalks — and    hardly   tit  for  roasting  wiien  the 
frost     put  an   end    to    veii;etation — all    was   ol 
course  lost.      This   very  year  a  Iriend  who  hail 
been    on   a   visit   to    Petersburg,     in    Viri|;inia. 
gave    me    an     ear  of    uhite    corn    very    larj;i- 
and    fine  lookiiig.     I  planted    the  corn    in    my 
gaiden.     It  }i;rew  very  large,  notliwilhstai.ding 
our   severe   droutli — not   an  ear  has  yet    been 
eolbcled    (f^ept.    S7,)    even    tor    roasting — .S 
much  lor  corn  transferred  Iroiii  south  to  iioitli, 
by  Lung  sti-ides. 

As  to  wlieat — I  found  that  most  of  the  spriti 
wheat  (tliat   is  what    vvas  sowed  in    the   spring) 
wa-i  very    mu(h  injured  by    smut,  and    the  fall 
sowing    was  sb  much   injuud  by    smut,  as   t 
be  unlit  for  making  good  flour  or   bread.     A 
at  the  time  of  commeacing  farmer   1    had  ver\ 
liille  practical    knowledge,   1  had   recourse   to 
bo.iivs  ;    a'ld  was  iiuliiceil  to  try  several   eXj.'e 
I«eut»  to  6»ra  n»^  wheat  ot  smah     What  suc- 


c  ■i'de<l  Vest,  was  the  following   method:      Pr 
vious  to  sowing  my  wheat :  that  is  the  dav  U 
fore,  1  hail  as  much   washe<l   in  clean    wafer  :• 
would   sullicc   for  the  next   day's  sowing — ii 
•  'lethod   was  to  lake  a  large  tuo  used  for  wasK 
ng   clothes,     that    wouhl    hold    at     least    tw 
hnshels  of  grain,   and  put  one  bushel    into   tht 
lub  at  a  time,  and  put   as  much  clean  brook   oi 
'.veil    water   as  the    tub    wouhl    holil    (with  tli. 
grain)  and  stir  it  well,  by   which  oicans  all  tlu 
smiitti/  as  well  as  other  light  or  imperfect  graii' 
Moated  on  the  top  of  the  water;  and  vvas  takei, 
of  with  the   hands   of  the  operator  or  by    him 
with  a  common  tin  skimmer.    This  operation  1 
performed  twice:  that  is  hy  pouring  off  the  dirty 
water  and  renewing  it  with  ch  an  water,  and  got 
rill  of  all  light  or  smutty   kernels  of  wheat,   as 
well  ;is  any  chess,  a  kind  »f  haslurd  wheat — But 
it    would   nut   rid   of   cockle — this    would    siiit 
with  the  heavy  wheat  and  could  not  be  sepaiat 
ed  by  washingwith  water.  When  the  seed  wheat 
was  thus  cleansed   of  impurities,  the  same  was 


:er.il):^     pirlion    of    your    readers,  you    vvil4, 
irow  them  by  as  waste  paper. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

A  JKRSEYMAN. 


FOP.     1IIE    AMERICAN    FABMEH- 

APiihscrihir  vioiild  be  glad  to  be  informed 
by  some  of  the  intelligent  Millers,  in  the  iieigh- 
louihood  of  Baltimore  or  Brandy  wine,  through 
ihe  medium  of  your  useful  paper,  what  advan- 
tages the  Burr  Mill-Stoties  possess  over  the 
other  kinds  paiticularly  the  Esopus  Stones  for 
manufacturing  wheat.  J.  M. 

\A  ashington,  N.  C. 

Tlie  F.ilitor  submitted  the  above  to  his  friend Calsh 
Kirk,   from  whom  lie  received  tlie  following' 
ANSWKR 

On  ^WVY-Stoncs. 

Brandijivine,  9tii  Oct.  1821. 
My  Friend, 

'I  hv  note   of  the  5th,  is  at  hand   with    the 


tit  to  s^('*'/j/"r  ^/ie  )iii,''/(Mn  moderate  /ly?  or /«n| enclosure    on    the    sulij"ct  of  .J/(7/-*fon?s — My 

'(/  irood-ashes.   until  next  morninid,   then  put  nihealth    prevented   an   earlier   reply.      Indeed  I 

to  baske  s  (used  to  gathercorn.  &i .)  to  drain,  am  scarcely  able   to  hold  a   pen  at   the  present 


and  carry  to  the  field  for  sowing;  and  to  render 
it  evenly  sowed,  it  was  put  into  a  wish  tub  or 
oilier  convenience  and  well  mixed  with  gr  oxnd 
plaster,  whicli  rendered  it  suflicieotl y  dry  tor 
sowing  and  being  rendered  thereby  white,  was 
sowed    more   evenly    than    it   could    otiiervvay 


I'he  enquiry  shall  have  my  best  informatioii 
on  the  case,  gained  by  some  years  expenenco 
in  the  grinding  of  grain  of  various  kinds. 

'I'he  main  question  is,  "what  advantages  the 
Bur-    Mill  Stones  possess  over  the  other  kinds. 


liave    iieen   done,    and    tiie    lines  req'i  r^'d    no  particularly  the  Esupus  Stones  for  manufdctur- 
itakes  to  guide  the  sower  of  the  seed  — By  th's  inn  wheat." 


lean^  also  the  grain  <  ame  up  (vith  a  dark  co- 
lured  anil  vigorous  shoot,  and  subsequently 
revv  lieiter  than  wheat  sowed  in  the  com  .on 
method;  particularly  in  dry  weatiiei  ;  and  even 
v\heii  ilie  Seed  time  w  .s  moist  or  rainy  weather, 
it  fared  as  well  as  grain  sowed  dri/ — alter 
adopting  this  method,  1  ha'l  no  smutty  ^vbeat. 
\s  to  seed  wheat  I  procured  a  tierce  of  Ihard's 
while  Wii  at  tVoiii  tljrtford  in  Connecli  ut — 
one  remove  fro  M  iryland.  Tins  was  suwi d 
on  new  la  id  ;  that  is  the  first  crop  from  being 
cleared  of  its  native  wouils — [  sold  so  iie  seed 
wheat  of  the  first  cro|i,  which  weisiied  Gfj  lbs. 
to  tiie  bushel,  being  repeatedly  cle-aied  in  a 
Dutch  i^'niiiiiug  'ill!;  vet  in  a  few  yeai  i 
dwindled  so  much  as  not  to  exceed  54  to  od  los, 
(>  tne  bushel. — 1  should  therefore  recommend, 
iifien  reiiioving  seed  wheat  trom  a  more  south- 
erly to  a  more  ii'irtherly  situation  — and  tlie  re- 
verse for  s"ed  Com.  As  to  melons,  the  same 
ci'iir^c  snould  be  followed  as  for  wheat.  Wiiilsl 
residing  at  Rome,  1  had  obtaiued  through  a 
irieiid  iriiiii  t'liii'0])e.  some  iiielon  seed,  brought 
Irnm  >iu/(ri— ihe  first  V ear's  produce  was  de- 
licious, beyond  any  thing  seen  or  tasted  ;  but 
Irom  being  replanted  several  yeai.->,  and  not 
taking  sufiicient  care  to  keep  all  other  melons 
away  Ironi  ihem,  they  depreciati'd  rapidly,  anil 
fuiatly  run  out.  Each  kind  of  melons  should  be 
planted  in  distinct  a  d  distant  pla's  or  borders, 
or  the  wind  will,  if  the  Ilonei/  liees  do  noi 
destroy  their  distinct  qualities,  hy  carrying  the 
leriiia  of  one  species  ol  melon  to  another,  ami 
thus  destroy  both.  I'lie  sa'ue  observation  ap- 
plies to  scjuashes,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers — 
none  of  them  sliould  be  planted  contiguous  t 
any  other  vine. 
It  thea&  ubiiervatioQ!)  are  not  nev7  tuanj  cuu- 


i 


I  can  with  freeilom  say  they  have  many  ad- 
vantages, some  of  which  ire  the  following: — 
Being  composed  of  a  cellular  flinty  compo-.i- 
tioii,  and  remarkably  hard,  as  well  as  toU;;h, 
some  are  more  abiimlantly  luriii.-ihed  witli 
those  cavities  or  cells  than  others  which 
cons'itut-s  what  is  teruied  technically,  an 
pen  or  free  stone  to  grind,  yet  tbey  may 
e  too  open — they  were  fiist  introduced  here 
fter  the  m.nutacture  of  II  lur  became  of 
s  line  no  e  on  Biandywine.  1  happened  to  get 
nf  one  of  the  mill -rs,  seconti-!ianded,  the  first 
pair  that  was  im[)elied  h>  this  stream,  (though 
nut  of  Use  now.)  th",y  were  a  close  and  uncom- 
mooly  hard  stone,  four  feet  in  diameter.  [ 
turned  them  to  grind  plaister  and  got  a  larger 
pair  in  1797,  that  proved  suitable  for  vviieat. 
Ihey  were  introduced  here  from  France  in 
blocks  or  detached  pieces,  (lience  the  name  of 
French  Burr'^,)  ihoy  are,  dressed  witti  much 
care  anil  fitted  into  an  iron  hoop,  whose  di- 
ameter constitutes  the  diameter  of  the  stone 
from  four  to  six  feet  mostly,  though  some  have 
bad  them  made  seven  ;  but  doubts  remain  with 
many  millers,  if  .ny  advantage  results  fro  u 
that  unvviedly  aiz.e.  The  composition  as  be- 
fore stated,  Is  a  kind  of  Hnii  of  a  ycllowi>i)  cast 
generally  tough,  as  well  as  bard,  witb  cells  or 
cavities,  that  when  dressed  to  a  true  plane  on 
the  face  put  to  work  tliose  cells  then  appear,  and 
form  siiarp  edges  -o  beneficial  in  tlie  operati'ia 
of  grinding,  the  stone  will  (it  true  on  tne  fare) 
hear  to  lay  ilown  very  close  upon  us  worK  witli- 
imt  discolouring  the  fl'iur,  and  coiisequeiilljr 
sbave  the  bran  cleaner  than  any  other  sioucj 
and  at  the  same  time  not  injure  the  iioui  by 
imcoiouring  or  deaiieiiing — provided,  tkej'ace 
uj  i(  (s  m  goml  condition. 


VDL.    IIT. 


AM  EUlC  A  N  FA  II M  R  li. 


iSfi 


r  rr  i<  an  \meiiCii  llinr  nhtaincd  I'l  tlv 
St  it.  ')*'  Ge ngia.  of  wlnc'i  I  have  seen  several 
Ml'USt  ines  iiKi'le,  and  hs  1  have  been  rocentiv 
inruriiied  l)V  a  piMctiral  miller  whci  had  sever.il 
af  Htirk,  thev  are  »oiid  sttines,  especially  allei 
bein<j;  made  and  exposed  tn  the  air  loii^  eiioug'i 
to  ^larilen  on  the  surface — as  time  and  exposur'- 
lias  il\it  etVect,  they  are  fui  nished  with  a  more 
ahuiidaiit  share  of  small  cells  orcivities  an  i 
well  suited  to  wheat  es|)ecially  of  llie  nielKii\ 
kind,  liiit  are  unlit  for  corn. 

Nothing  iput  hard  and  t  ilerahlv  close  stoii 
will  stand  the  constant  s^rindin^  ol'  corn  o!" 
the  velloiv  Hinty  kind  :  this  ki  id  is  uniloriiily 
prepared  for  shippiag.  Hut  it  is  all  kiln  dne  I 
previous  to  grindin;;,  which  renders  it  inoi  ■ 
brittle,  consetiuentlv  oriiiils  faster. 

1  have  known  one  pair  of  heavy  stones  with 
good  force  of  watei',  manuracture  ah.iut  two 
hundred  liushels  in  the  twenty-fo'Jr  hours  lor 
some  length  of  tioie  to-^ether,  under  the  mist 
favorable  circuoistances  being  di-ied  lou;^ 
enoa>|;h  to  cool  and  not  yet  Cintract  a  moisture. 

This  was  (lone  witli  Kurrs — Hut  tiie  compa- 
rison of  the  enqoirer  of  those  k'nd  of  stones 
with  Hsopu-  stones  is  yet  to  b  •  ansvvered — the 
Esopuskind  seems  to  be  a  mass  ol  chrystali/.ed 
C|U,irt7,  or  spir  lormed  into  small  scjuare  masses 
and  afterwards,  or  in  some  st.i^e  o(  formation, 
jiim  iled  lo'^ether  in  every  direction  (as  regards 
the  first  chrysi.ilizatioii.j  in  one  co.iiMion  mass 
atid  «o  fixed  as  to  hecoiie  one  solid  body  pre- 
sentin;.;  an  unknuwii  variety  of  figures  to  the 
surface  or  plane  of  tiie  face 

1  have  not  tried  them,  but  am  ready  to  be- 
lieve they  would  grind  the  yellow  tliiit  corn 
ifilltoul  kiln  dryiiifi,  and  for  that  leason  have  a 
mirul  to  try  a  pair  as  we  grind  for  the  country 
without  drying — and  at  some  seasons  in  the 
year  it  is  ihfHcult  to  re.luce  tliat  Kind  fine 
eiiou:;li  fur  tiie  most  beneficial  use  of  that  class 
who  live  most  on  tins  grain  An  open  stone  will 
receive  the  particles  of  grain  into  its  cavities 
until  they  heroine  fixed  as  fii  111,  to  apjiearance, 
as  the  particles  ol  stone. —  The  Ksopus  1  think 
woulil  not  ailmit  of  t!iis  con-eiiuence. 

There  is  atiotiier  kind  that  was  used  for 
wheat  before  the  Burr  was  introduced — the) 
are  imported  from  t'oiogn  in  G  i  oiany.  and  go 
by  the  name  of  iCulim  or)  Colo^n  8 mie. — ihey 
aie  a  yitnfi<d  or  iiiore  prop.'ily  a  volcanic  pro 
duciion,  and  are  excellent  for  the  mellow  coi  i, 
ani  Used  through  a  great  portion  of  country 
(Mir>land  and  Virginia,)  where  they  mostly 
cultivate  the  white  melKiw  kind  of  corn — they 
lake  a  verv  sharp  eilu,e  when  rignfl)  clresseil. 
and  grind  speeds  «lule  sharp — they  are  lui- 
nished  with  an  iiinumerahie  (jiiantily  >jl  ca\i- 
ties  which  you  are  conlmu.dly  discovering  m 
the  proress  of  dressing  and  wliich  luriiis.i 
many  sharp  edges  to  cut  the  gram — they  are 
dark  III  colour  and  will  not  lay  so  close  to  each 
other  III  griodiiig  without  endangering  the 
cid.iur  ol  the  Hour.  Tiiose  cavities  appear  to 
ha*e  contained  air  in  the  licjuid  sta'.;e  of  the 
matter  previous  to  cooling — hy  which  process 
they  lia\e  become  hard,  and  they  answer  loi- 
rye  or  mellow  corn.  I'liere  is  a  plenty  oi  hem 
at  the  lower  end  of  Calvert  street,  IJiltiui or  , 
0.  every  s:z.e  requ  red.  1  think  ihey  belong  to 
fci.  llullingsworth  auO  Son, 


!:i  .1  isiv  -I-  to  thv  em|iiirie..  a  I  I  it  :i'jll  '  I  iv  ical, 
I  so  lie  time  past  hull'd  a  little  in  my  hirley 
nil  I  lor  particular  purposes — ;n  the  first  in- 
stance (or  a  Piiysiclan,  (or  a  didic  it '  case,  and 
since  as  an  article  of  f  lo  I  for  two  or  t  tree  di!- 
lerent  persons  I  sUiipuse  a  snill  si  n;>!e  yva- 
sent  for  tiiy  inspection,  hy  I)  ict  tr  Alj.ise  or 
1  ench  Cox,  Ksi|.  of  i'oili  lelp  iia. 
Very  Uespecifully, 
from 


cor  I  OS. 

SAVING  SEKD   FOR    rl.WTIN'C 

To  OoUoii  l*iau1itivs. 

Now  is  the  liiTi*-  yoo  slioiilj  prepare  your  seed  for 
lexl  season.  Select  two,  three,  or  t'jiir,  accorjiiii^  to 
the  lumiber  of  your  most  steady  and  eaveful  lunds 
—  set  them  to  pickinjj  with  ftrici  charge  only  to 
pick  Irom  such  poJs  as  are  full  ripe  ;  above  all 
et  them  not  lonch  a  single  pod  of  any  plant  on  which 
lliere  is  the  least  appearanve  of  the  ro«  — Let  the  Cot- 
tiius  carefully  selected  be  put  by  itself  and  ginned 
separalely,  and  ihe  seed  troni  it  kept  in  a  d.y  place 
to  sow  next  year.  By  thus  proceeding  every  year, 
you  will  cause  your  crop  lo  ripen  early  and  will  have 
he  best  quality,  and  m ore  especially  vviiat  is  most  to 
le  guariled  aij'ainst,  you  will  in  all  probability  escape 
that  curse  the  rot,  and  it  Cotton  planters  generally 
would  adopt  tins  course,  1  do  not  doubt  but  in  a  few 
J  ears  they  miifht  extirpate  this  their  worst  enemy  I 
have  now  a  field  of  60  Acres  that   from  its  appearance 

monih  since  1  should  liave  supposed  would  have 
produced  8jU  lbs  seed  cotton  to  the  acre— but  ow- 
ing- to  the  rot  it  will  not  in  all  probability  now  produce 
2UJ  lbs.  If  a  preventive  or  cure  for  this  disease 
;ould  be  discovered,  Ihe  planter  could  well  afford  to 
pay  a  tax  of  one  dollar  an  acre  for  every  acre  planted  ; 
but  as  its  cause  cannot  be  discovered,  no  remedy  can 
be  applied  :  the  only  course  thai  offers,  seems  t  j  be  to 
avoid  perpctu  iting  and  spreading  the  disease  by  not 
planting  any  of  the  seed  which  comes  from  a  plant 
ihat  has  it,  for  I  believe  that  the  diSL-ase  is  in  the 
root,  that  is,  if  one  pod  is  affected,  the  whole  would 
be.  1  am  aware,  it  may  he  sai  I,  that  on  the  same 
plant  It  often  happens  that  some  pods  come  to  matu- 
rity wliiUi  the  rest  are  destroyed  by  the  rot,  but 
tins  does  not  altogether  disapprove  my  state- 
ment 'I'ake  the  seeds  of  pods  thus  gathered,  and 
see  if  the  produce  of  thone  seeds  is  not  affected  with 
t,K  rot. 

A  COrrOM   PLV.XTER. 

Jones  County,  N".  Carolina,  Sept. '20th. 

Wliy  can  we  not  elicit  from  our  Southern  friends 
some     inf.rmation    as    to   the    rei  ?        Volumes     have 

0  ell  published  about  the  tIeSMan  ffy,  the  Weave!  and 
the  smut,  neither  of  which  are  more  destructive  in 
their  ways  than  is  the  rot  to  the  Cotton  Planters  A 
.Vortli  Carulina  correspondent  ha.«  lately  observed  to 
Ihe  Kditor, 

"  1  am  m  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  a  planta- 
tion III  this  neigubourhood  of  about  150  acres  of  Col- 
ton— a  month  or  six  weeks  since  the  crop  looked  as 
promising  as  any  lever  saw —all  who  saw  it  said  it 
ould  produce  tiou ins. per  acre  of  seed  cotton.  .Vbout 
Uie  dth  of  August  the  rot  first  made  its  appearance, 
but  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  September  thai  it 
bicam.-  general,  it  now  is  spread  over  every  field,  and 

1  d'lubt,  if  the  pi-oduce  is  2J0  Ihs.  per  acre.  The  s.ed 
ir.giually  came  fiom  Smih  Carolina  in  lcil9— the  gen- 
tlemen who  sent  It  on,  were  as  particular  as  ihey 
could  be,  but  the  Hlanter$  who  sold  it  to  them,  must 
have  deceived  Ihem,  or  were  themselves  deceived - 
the  first  year  the  rot  was  very  bad,  but  the  produce 
»f  that  year  is  worse  yet— this  induces  me  lo  think 
that  the  disease  is  spread  and  propagated  by  the  seed 


Irom  th-;  early  rip  ■  and  s,iu;i  I  jilaits.  Do  urg;  yoill" 
iouthern  Iriends  lo  com  tliuicale  to  you,  their  ex  >eri. 
■me  and  int'iriMlion  on  tli.i  subject  of  ColUn  pUnt- 
nx<  yo  1  and  til  -V  will  confer  ohl  giti.jtn  on  'TI  in"  " 


Ki A\t v» I* I aV  Vj  0  vr  V e -5  ^> v)  .\ \<i,\zt. 


E  X  r  a  ACTS. 
I  have  been  desirous  of  knowin.^  the  piiMic  opinion 
lor  some  years,  as  to  the  propriety  of  sowing  apple- 
orchards  in  oats.  An  old  a'lil  experienced  land  Hold- 
er in  this  coimty,  give  il  as  his  opinion  some  years 
iince,  that  he  would  w.irraiit  the  killing  of  one  third 
of  the  trees,  if  the  orchard  was  sowed  in  oats.  Three 
timei  in  ten  years,  from  my  observation,  he  is  undT:r, 
in  his  calculation.  I  have  had  two  orchards  to  .'.e- 
oline,  and  many  of  the  trees  to  die  after  sotving  m  oats 
wi'-hm  the  last  four  years,  and  I  am  of  an  opim.Mi 
ihat  Mr.  Xorwoo.l  at  the  bridge  at  Elkridge  landm),' 
has  injured  his  apple  orchard,  by  the  same  means 
within  the  last  three  years. 

Tlie  l^.dilnr  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who 
may  have  made  any  particular  observations  on  this  sub^ 
ject. 

TRANS PLANTINC;   PLANTS, 

Mr.  Skinner— T\\e  following  remarks  u  pon  the  packs 
ing  up  and  transporting  plants,  cuttings,  Stc,  from  a 
distance,  and  the  after  management  of  them  is  al  your 
disposal.  Your's,  5;c. 

As  the  introduction  of  plants    and  cutlings  of  fruit 
trees  from  abroad,  is  of  much  consequence,  and  many 
are  lost  lo  individuals  and  the  communndy,  froTi  nut 
knowing  the  proper    mode   of  packing   them    up    for 
convyanceto    a  distanv-e,    an'      he  dii     m  oiage  i  ent 
after  they  are  received  ;  and  having   some  e.xpcriei.ce 
and  success    on  both   for    a   number  of  years  past,  I 
have  thought  it   might  be  useful  to  communicate  the 
mode   I    have   found  to  be  successful,     l-'rom  want  of 
this  knowlcdge,n)any  fine  fruits  from  abroad  are  jeac- 
ly  lost  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  country,  and  the 
<lisappointment    of  those    who    send  or  receive  them. 
.\   friend  of  mine  the  last    year,  received  a  number  of 
cuttings  of  the  finest  grapes  of  France  ;   hut  from  in- 
cautiously  opening  the  package, and  suddenly  expo.iing 
them  to  the  air  and  light,  he   lost   the  whole,  one  tx- 
cepted  ;  and  the  same  thing  happened  this  spring  to 
two  several  parcels  Ihat  were  sent  to  me      The  packa- 
ges had  been  opened   (afur  a  confinement  of  a  month 
or  two)  and  the  cuttings  divided  and  sent    to    several 
persons— not  a  Siiurle  one  vegetated    from    the  expo- 
sure they  had   undergone,    tlieir  vegetative   life  beimi- 
destroyed  by  the  too  great  stimulus  of  air  and  ligh7, 
I  have  several  times  received   both  rootrd  plants  and 
cuttings   from  abroad,   which    from    not  having  been 
propirly  put  up,  had  sprouted  and   shot  forth    several 
"nches— the  whole    being  blanched- and  as  tender  as 
lossible  ;  but    by  .opening  them  cautiously  in   a  dark 
;i.dlar,  and  covering  them  lightly  with  a  mat  fur  sever- 
ildays,  gradii.iliy  lessening  the   covering  and    admit- 
ing  more  ught     and  taking  advantage  of  a  dark  clou- 
iy  day  lo  plant    lliem   out— and  keeping  these  tender 
1100  s  prolccled  from  too  much  hghi  and  air  tor  some 
ime,  and  giadually  exposing    them    to  both,   llity  by 
deg-ri-ts  re.sun.ed  their  natural  green  color,  and  lived  & 
did  Well  ;   and  1  have  now   several  vines  that    arrived 
m  thai  slate,  in  good  bearing,  and    healthy  and  vigor- 
oils    which  if  they  hi-.d  b.-cn  suddenly  exposed,  would 
certainly  liaVe  dietl.     From  this  you  will  observe  ihat 
great  caul. on  must  be  used   in    unpacking  them,    and 
ihat    It  is   tlic  sudden    exposure  to  light  and  air,  that 
destroys  the  vegetable  life  of  a  plant, 'after  it  has  been 
kept  from  them  for  some  time      The    package   must 
be  optneu  in  the  dark,  and  the  plants   kept  covered 
for  several  days,  lessening  the  covering  and  admiiting 
the    light    by   degrees,    and   when   planted  out     tiie 
►  ame  pvecaulions  used,  untiJ  the  plant  becomesable  lo 
bear  the  exposure  to  the  open  air— pulling  over   it    a 
Hower  pot,  box  or  barrel,  according  to  the  size— and 


-if  so,  Hiantc-rs    camiot    be  loo    careful  m    selectingiraismg  it  by  degrees  umd  you  can  take    it  away  alto- 
tfieir  seed,  which  it  appears  to  me  should  be  gathered  igether  wuh  safety.    If  the  pjanls   or  culUugS  wktn 
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first   opened   appear   dry,  refresh    them  with    gentle 
sprinklings  of  aired  or  sunned  water. 

To  pack  them  up  properly  they  should  be  put  into 
a  box  upon  a  layer  of  moist  earth  of  several  inches 
thickness,  and  not  too  much  crowded  tojjcther,  tlun 
more  earth  put  upon  tliem  and  pressed  down  pretty 
firmly,  so  as  to  touch  and  embrace  them  well,  and 
keep  out  all  air,  and  the  cover  nailed  ilown,  the  box 
being  quite  fidl  of  earth  to  the  top.  In  this  sta'e  they 
may  be  carried  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other 
in  safety,  only  using  the  preciuitionson  opening' theqi, 
of  not  cxposiuff  them  too  suddenly,  or  too  early  to  the 
light  and  air.  If  they  are  to  come  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  will  be  long  on  their  passage,  a  few  holes 
ought  to  be  bored  in  the  tup  of  the  hnx,  and  once  a 
month  or  so,  a  small  quantity  of  water  poured  in  to 
refresh  them.  The  earth  in  which  they  are  packed, 
should  be  barely  moist,  but  by  no  means  wet,  and  well 
pressed  down  upon  them,  so  as  entirely  to  fill  all  va- 
cancies and  exclude  all  air.  Upon  this  depends  Hi' 
whole  success.  Whole  plants,  roots  and  all  —  as  well  as 
cuttings  should  he  put  up  in  'his  w:iy,  by  which  means 
Ihey  will  not  only  keep  bttler  ihan  having  merely 
tlieir  roots  covered — hut  thiy  are  less  irouble,  and  less 
liable  to  accidents,  as  the  bi>x  containing  them  may  be 
put  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  vessel — and  also, 
more  can  be  brought,  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
complete  covering  of  the  moist  earth  preserves  tiie 
vegetable  life,  and  the  above  cautions  in  opening  and 
planting  them,  will  insure  their  success. 

Tlie  SurgeoR  of  the  Preuch  frigate  Arethus.i, 
while  iyiii^  at  Netv-Yoik,  transniitteil  ior  pub- 
lication the  fullnwiiig;  ppMiarkable  cure  : 

"  During  our  slay  at  \iiiapnlis,  a  great  ma- 
ny of  the  crew  of  thfl  French  frigate  Aretlius;i 
were  attticked  with  tiie  ciiolcra  niorlius,  which 
was  quickly  put  a  stop  to  hy  use  of  rice-water, 
very  strong,  with  much  sujiiar  am!  a  litlle  laud 
anum  in  it,  tlrank  i)!entifully.  Out  of  one  hua- 
dretl  and  ftuty  sick,  only  one  died." 

The  following  proportioii  of  sug-if,  salt  and 
salt  petre,  constitute  the  famed  llambro  pickl-.'. 
■which   has    heen  found  to    preserve   ru^at  ir\)nX 
eftectuaily,  in  hot  as  well  as   in    cold   climates. 
Six  pounds  of  salt  : 
Eight  ounces  of  li. own  sugar, 
Six  ounces  of  salt  petre 
Diss(dve  these  by  boding;  lliem    in    four   gal- 
Ions  of  water.      In    this   nickle    when  perfectiy 
cold,   keep    atiy   sort  oi   tlesh    rm  ur    sunk,   and 
stopped  close. 

Fiuid  is  prirticularly  excellent  for  poik  meal 
and  will  keeji  hvef  (mm  hs'comiag  over  sait,  oi 
hard  and  dry  when  dressed. 

TRF.NTON,     N.    J.   OCT.   G. 

The  Mammoth  Hot:,  weight  1.'J52  ll.s.  is  now 
exhibited  at  !v!r.  K.  Greei/s  Tavtin,  Trentoi;. 
This  noble  aninud  was  raised  in  the  town  {)( 
Nassau,  Keiis.-ielaer  county,  state  of  New 
York.  She  is  two  years  and  ten  months  old 
the  8th  of  October,  1821,  and  measures  7  le(  ( 
7  inchvs  round  the  body,  and  Id  feel  2  inche. 
in  ien;>!h. 


J«f  evi  and  lu\Y>TOYed  liooiw. 

A  Mr.  iienjaiTiin  Wells,  of  Pittsburj,  ndver- 
tises  '.or  sale,  patent  rights  of  "Warren's  Im- 
proved I'atent  Looms,"  which  arc  simrl"?  in 
their  tonstiuction,  and  may  he,  inai:e  for  the 
small  sum  of  ten  doll-rs.  '-The  utdity  o!  (Iii- 
loom,"    says  Mr.  Wells,  "is,  that    the   cloth 


winds  on  the  beam  as  it  is  woven,  an...  tlu  yar:. 
is  taken  by  the  same  process— a  person  ac^iist- 
omcd  t.)  weave  on  this  loom,  can  weave  sixty 
yarils  per  <lay.  It  can  be  extended  to  weave 
.iny  breadth."'  This  we  conceive  to  be  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  manufactures. 

In  1802,  an  Ox  was  raised  \n  Connecticut, 
and  exhibi<(  d  in  Philailelphia,  which  was  IS  I -'i 
hands  high,  1]  feet  from  the  top  of  his  head  to 
bis  rump,  16  IVet  from  his  nose  to  the  tip  of 
bis  t.iil,  10  feet  4  inches  in  girth,  and  weighed 
alive   3326  pounds. 

In  1S21,  Mr.  aenjamin  Woudwanl,  of  I  n- 
laystnwn.  (New-Jersey)  has  an  Ox,  which 
weicbs  3:50  pound*. 

in  l3or.  the  Dnrham  0.x  was  killed  in  Kng- 
lanil.  The  height  of  its  shuuldeis  was  5  feet 
6  inciies;  its  len^lh  from  the  nose  to  the  infer-' 
section  of  the  tail  1  !  Ifi't;  it  was  1  1  feet  in 
girth,  and  weighed,  al:v:s  3339   pounds. 

in  ISIO.  w  find  by  Bell's  Weekly  Messen- 
g^T.  tb;i;  t!ie  O'lrbam  Heifer,  4  years  olii,  6  leet 
higli,  12  feet 'I  inches  long,  and  12  feet  girth, 
weighed  alive,  39-20  pounds 


.Sweet  IS  the  echo,  as  it  floats  along 
Hy  high-capt  rocks,  or  distant  vales  among, 
Ijoundmg  along  the  mountain's  craggy  side, 
Or  where  the  waters  sweep  their  troubled  tids. 

Sweet  isthe  whistle  of  the  plough  boy  he,ird 
At  early  dawn  -  and  sweet  the  trembling  word 
"f  village  maiden,  when  she  yields  to  him 
She  loves,  and  fills  his  glad  cup  to  the  brim. 

Sweet  is  the  viol,  and  the  rural  dance, 
I'lie  tender  eye,  and  gentle  coiuiter.ance, 

The  soft  dear  pressure  of  the  tender  hjnd, 
\s  in  the  circle  all  so  gaily  stand, 

Sweet  is  the  voice  of  e.irly  love,  of  bees 
Tilt  hum,  the  rustling  of  the  morning  breeze. 
t)h  !  sweet,  indeed,  are  all  the  sounds  of  bliss 
I'liat  strike  the  ear,  on  such  a  morn  as  this. 

Leave  then  the  city,  and  its  bustling  noise. 
Its  vain  amusements,  and  itsli  itlmg  to\s— 
Kly  to  the  country  where  the  notes  oi  bliss 
.■5ound  full  as  sweetly  other  morns  as  this. 


UAL  11  MOKK, 


ly,   1821. 


(CT  K'i'SOli  CciiiU-'.crir'.i)  -111   the  interesting  ex- 
tract made  from  the  letter  of    l".  (;olt,    Ksq.  in  No.  iS 
A    London    p.iper,' of   IHIO,  informs    of  the  ~''^   "*   'I'f'-e  nii"l<;   «>   s""e.   "'^'i  he  removed  tVonrj 

sale  of  an  Ox.wliicI,  received  a  premium  of  100  ^'.-^X''^""''"  •'^''^Y'   '^  ""'"'^•,  "''^'^,f''\'  °[  ^'''^*' 

..■  11-1  11    r        .  •  \ork,  ui  the  vear    17i  t),    instead  ot  1795— In  the  year 

-Uitieas,  and  which  was    sni.l    foi     1(,()   gumo.is   irjr  ,,   all   thit  part    of  Mew    York,  northwardly  and 

il.or;»,  whose  weight  was  4,V00  pounds.  jwestwardly  of  Tryon   county,  now  Mon'gomtry  coun- 

An    Ox,  called      "Capsall"     of     the     Durham. ly,  was  asavage  w,i-le;ness,  and  inhabited    by  the  six 

id  the  wild  b  asts  which  thiw  hunted.     It  is 


breed,  exhibited,  and  ki  led  the    present    year, !"■''" 

1821,    measured  (i  feet   in   hei'-dit,  was   eleven'""*  ^'"'''''>' ^"-''''''''  ''>' '"'-"'''^"'^ '''■"''"'"'''•    •"'''' 
('...1      :.,    ..,„•,.„.     ..  ,  ,  I     0-7         "^  I     iicks  and  Manutaclurers  ofevery  oescripliou. 

Ii-et   SIX    mciies    round,  37    inches     across   the 

back,  and  weighed,  alive,  '13 10  pounds. 

ve  al.so  seen  in  a  ilallovell  paper,    an 


lechan- 


W, 


account  of  an  Ox  raised  In  Englmd  by  H. 
Pierce.  Ksq.  M.  P.  which,  when  risitij;  7  \ears, 
measured  ui  length,  incluiliug  tail,  20  feet  3 
inc'ies— 12   feet    (J   inches    from     shoulder    fu 

.risket,  3  feet  betw  et;  the  hips,  height  Ci  feet 
•f  inches,  (^irtli  13  feet;  and  when  alive  weighed 
no  less  than  4  'o8  poui.t's. 

-As  an  evidi-nc;;  ;.f  the  value  whch  is  aflixed 
to  SDtne  breeds  of  catths  in  Knolainl,  it  maybe 
w-ll  to  mention,  thut  at  a  sale  ol  Mr.  Col- 
ling's  stock,  in  ISIO,  a  Bull,  called  C.nnet. 
sold    foi- a    louu  ^{uiiieas.  ai.d   af^irwaids,   in 

IBI.'i,  brought  IjWI.  or  6837  dollars— One  Co»v 
so!.'  for  1-OOguiiKas,  and  auitiier  for  llO. 

'I  I  ^u— Jiujjuiaiig 


POKTKV. 


From  the     'Troy)  t'armer^it  liegtfter. 
The   following  effusion    is    founded  upon  those  two 
b:autiful  lines  in  Don  Juan 

*'  S-ivtet  are  aur  escupet 
From  civic  revelry  to  lural  mi-  !:  " 

A  MORNING  IN   TiiE  COUNTRY. 

.-iweet  are  the  melodies  of  early  morn  ! 
'I'lie  shtplierd's  whistle,  or  the  luiiiter's  horn  ! 
the  coct's  shrill  crowing,  and  the  cliiri)uig  birds. 
The  noise  of  waters,  and  the  low  of  herds. 

Sweet  is  the  song  the  cheerful  mllk-msid  sings, 
Mt  forth  at  morn  she  hies  — *hile  echo  rnigs 
1  hrough  the  far  distant  vales,  her  trembling  notes, 
\Vhile  sylvan  warbles  stretch  their  varying  throats. 

'^weei  isthe  bark  the  hound  s:>  early  makes 
Ir  swift  pursuit  thrniipi'ii  woods,  and  piains  .md  brake.'. 
(•o:  the  poor  ■.mud  narc;  and  tvfr'it  ih:  s^nind 
Of  111'  huntsman's  horses  trampling  on  the  ground. 


The 


article  in  this  paper  on  wheel  carriages  was 
■d  as  an  appendix  to  the  coniniunication  of  Gi- 
deon Davis  111  the  last  Farmer.  It  is  taken  from  a 
ry  valuable  work  lately  published  by  .\braliam 
Small,  ar.  eminent  Bookseller  of  Plidadelplda— to  wit: 
"The  Domestic  Kncyclopedia,"  by  A.  V.  M.  Willich, 
.M  !>.  second  American  Edition  with  additions— by 
rhomas  Cooper,  Ksq    ^^    D 


I'UICKS   CUKUENT. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  i^i  75  to  555  87i— Whiskey 
from  do  .jQ  ots.  exclusive  of  bt.1 -Wheat,  white,  gl 
16  to!  17— lied,  do.  gl  V2h  a  S'  I'-Corn,  white  55 
cts-yellow  36- Rye,  6Ucts-  Dats,  Sla3;3  cts-Uarley.55  a 
5?  cts  -Hay,  pr  ton  l2.^.SI!-Straw  do.  gS-Livc  Cattle. 
3.5  a  b  50— Codfish,  per  .quintal,  wholesale,  ^o,  retail 
3  5U  a  S4-N  B.  Beans  pr  bushel  S'  I'Ja— do.  Peas, 
7i  cts  -Prime  Beef,  g9— Prime  fork,  SlOall  — Mess, 
glj — Plaster  in  stone  S^  pr  ton — do,  ground,  gl  37 f^ 
pr  barrel,  2i  cts.  per  bushel,  g'^pe'' '■f>n— Ariiericam 
VVIiite  Lead,  §12  50 — Ground  do.  13  a  14- Linseed 
Od,  75  cents— Feathers,  4U  a  4  5  cents— Shiul,  new, 
^6— Herrings,  §2  a  S?- ~5,  declining— Fine  Salt,  45 
cents  per  bushel— Ground  .Alum  ilo  55  a  SO^St  Ubes, 
60— Cadiz,  5Ci  a  .-io- Turk's  Island,  7i'"Ue(f,  prime  ps. 
8  a  10  cts— Hams,  !0  a  12  cts— .Vliddling.s  1-icts— 
Butter,  2.1  cents— Bggs,  12i  cts.  per  dozen- Cheese, 
8  a  10  cts  per  pound. 

NoiiTii  Caholi.sa.  Staplf.s.- Tar  §1  75,  cargo  price, 
plenty  Turpentine,  soft,  gl  75  a  1  87  do— Hard, 
gl  2.^  a  1  37— Spirits  Turpentine,  30  cents-  Varnish, 
iioiiiinally,  25  cents,  no  sales — Uosin,  gl  25,  nomin- 
ally, no  "demand — Pitch  scarce,  S2  25— Cotton,  up- 
liiid.  15  a  18  cents— Louisiana,  Itj  u  20  — Alabama,  14 
a  i6c'-nts. 

M.iarLA.:*!!  Tobacco — 6  hhds  good  red  from  Cal- 
vert, 4  first  at  igfi-a  s.jronds,  »t  S>j— Inferior,  first  at 
g5,  seco;ids.  ffl  SO.  dull,  tii-s'.  »t  SJ-J— secoii'i.s.  il  «0. 

KnXT-JCKi  Tobacco,  10  hlids  sold  tiie  jitefienl  week 
atV5> 

'insi^iA   Ti.HJCin  -Vo  sales. 
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AGRICULTUUE. 


From  the  London  Farmer's  Journal. 

EOLKHMI  GU.i.Yl)  .H.XXUJL  SUEEP- 
tillEJRIXG  JIEISTIA^G,  &(?. 

(Continued  from  pa;je  235.) 

Mr.  Coke  tlien  introduced  tlie  health  of"  Sir  Fran- 
CIS  Burdett,"  by  making  some  observations  on  Ibe 
integrity  of  liis  political  life  ;  adding,  tliat  when  he 
was  in  prison  he  visited  him,  and  he  was  happy  to  see 
him  at  Holkliam.  The  toast  was  received  and  drank 
with  r.ipturous  applause. 

Sir  I'rancis,  in  risinij  to  return  thanks,  stated  that 
his  agricultural  knowledge  was  but  small,  bui  his  ad- 
miration of  it  was  great,  and  very  greatly  enhanced 
by  what  he  saw  at  Holkbam  ;  adding  some  happy  and 
pointed  compliments  to  Mr.  Coke,  who  he  was  liapp_\ 
to  hear  call  him  (Sir  Francis)  his  friend.  If  his  ad- 
miration of  so  great  a  character  might  permit  him  to 
reciprocate  that  epithet,  he  would  say,  that  tliere 
was  no  man  who  held  his  (Mr.  Coke's)  worth  in  high 
er  honour  than  himself.  On  the  p.articular  purpose 
for  which  the  company  were  met,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  he  had  much  to  say;  that  purpose  was  the 
most  honourable  and  most  important  in  Idis,  and  one 
upon  which  the  existence  as  well  as  the  prosperity  oi 
every  nation  must  deprnd.  (.-Hfiplanse)  But,  apply- 
ing these  meetings  to  the  important  objects  of  circu- 
lating general  knowledge,  and  promoting  and  propa- 
gating a  love  of  civil  liberty  among  tlie  yeomanry  of 
the  kingdom,  he  could  wish  they  were  extended  to 
every  part  of  it,  and  to  become  so  frequent  as  to  keep 
alive  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  spirit  of  'he  Brit- 
ish constitution.  These  meetings  had  hereto  ^i  :•"  been 
called  pnVuical,  when  no  sucti  thing  was  thought  of 
or  intended  ;  it  was  the  slander  of  artful  and  design- 
ing men,  who  would  gladly  suppress  ^very  thing,  and 
every  form  of  communication  which  enables  mankind 
to  tliink  and  compare  ;  and  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
measures,  and  endeavour  to  evitate  the  evil  conse- 
quences to  themselves;  now,  if  they  were  political, 
or  should  become  so,  it  must  be  plainly  because  the 
m.al-administration   of  public    aS'airs    hud  driven   tl 


that  our  silence  be  not  interpreted  against  us,  into  a])- 
probation  of  the  measures  that  are  pursued,  or  of  our 
prosperity  and  happiness  under  them,  f.-lpplanse  J 
I  v;ill  not,  however,  go  into  any  other  particulars  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  than  may  justly  be  allowed  to 
belong  to  this  meeting,  howe/er  true  it  is  (and  every 
man  must  now  be  convinced  of  it,)  that  a  more  gene- 
ral and  active  attention  to  the  great  political  interests 
of  the  country,  is  become  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
every  man  who  has  any  stake  in  it.  Every  man,  what- 
ever be  his  energy  or  his  talent,  is  called  upon  toe^- 
ert  them  to  save  what  is  left ;  and  not  only  to  save, 
!)ut  to  recover  those  blessings  which  have  hitherto 
been  inseparable  from  the  British  Constitution  :  it  has 
ndeed,  come  to  this, — that  without  these  exertions 
to  supply  the  defects  of  our  representation,  and  re- 
tore  the  independence  of  our  Legislature,  we  cannot 
hope  to  see  ajust,  fair,  and  economical  government, 
and  come  back  to  the  good  old  English  enjoyments  of 
Libcriif  and  property  fjpplauie.j  Among  indivi- 
dui.ls  "distinguished  "for  virtues,  eminent  for  talents, 
«iid  applauded  lor  exertions  in  this  cause,  (and  even 
distinguished  amongst  those  by  whose  abilities  the 
cause  is  aided),  none  is  more  entitled  to  our  gratitude 
and  admiration  than  Lord  Ersklne.  CGreul  applause. J 
Whether  we  consider  his  learning,  zeal,  or  uitegrity, 
whetlier  we  consider  the  perseverance  of  his  attempts, 
or  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  his  exertions  ;  we  may 
compare  him  to  an  ancient  gem,  which  represents  the 
figure  of  youth  peeping  through  the  mask  of  age 
{Great  Jlppleiuse.)  Numerous,  indeed,  and  imperish- 
able, are  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  i 
claims  which  will  Tivc  till  intellect  is  extinguished, 
unless  all  sense  of  justice,  and  all  love  of  liberty,  be 
obliterated  from  the  hearts  of  men  :  his  great  exam- 
ple, second  to  none  in  mo<lern,  or  in  ancient  times, 
will  help  to  restore  those  blessings  which  Englishmen, 
if  ;hey  are  true  to  themselves,  must  speedily  recover ; 
to  give  strength  to  the  country,  and  solidity  to  the 
throne,  now  possessed  by  an  illustrious  family,  ot 
which  the  brightest  ornament  is  here  present.  (.J/i- 
plaiise,)  the  friend  and  patron  of  whatever  is  good  and 
worthy,  and  a  most  important  support  to  the  throne 
and  constitution  of  the  country."  f  Great  .'Ipp^avsec  J 
Sir  Francis  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Agricultural  Fe- 
tl'ions,  observing,  that  though  its  object  was  delusion, 
it  has  deluded  no  one  :  it  stated  and  confessed  thi- 
distresses,  but  it  gave  no  relief;   it  .agreed    with  the 


country  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  and  the    peofie  to 

the  last  degree  of  sufit^ring.  Happy  would  it  have  Istiitements,  and  recognized  the  truth  of  the  evidence, 
been  if  such  meetings  had  been  political  and  e::isted  but  pointed  out  no  remedy,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  re 
every  where  ;  or  hajipy  it  would  be   if  meetings    and  niedy,  for  evils  so  destructive  and  mischiefs  so  imm 


associations,  and  combinations,  were  never  wanted 
for  mutual  defence  against  the  abuses  of  power,  or 
mutual  protection  against  the  errors  or  the  blindness 
of  public  men!  He  said  this,  because  Lhe  interests 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  always  been  made 
subservient  to  all  other  interests,  however  trifling 
they  might  be  in  comparison  ;  because  other  intertsts 
are  more  importunate  in  their  claims,  and  more  con- 
selidated  in  their  demands,  while  those  of  agriculture 
suttf-red  from  dispersion  and  the  want  of  consulli.ng 
together.  The  well-known  types  of  the  hog  and  the 
sheep  might  be  once  more  appllt-d  :  for  the  passions 
of  the  manufacturers  were  bristled  up  though  but  a 
hair  was  required  of  them  ;  While  the  farmers  yield 
ed  the  rich  and  copious  fieece  with  the  meekness  of 
lambs.  "  Our  worthy  host  (continued  Sir  F.)  has 
not  wholly  proscribed  all  allusion  to  political  topics 
because  there  is  a  point  at  which  forb'  arance  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue,  and,  indeed,  would  help  to  pidl  down 
ruin  upon  us,  by  nursing  (alse  notions  of  our  ease 
and  comfort.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  sileiice  givin 
c9nsMt  i  we    must   therefore  speak,  and  apeak  out, 


nent.  If  there  were  no  other  remedy,  yet  there  wa;i 
one  which  was  so  obvious  that  ncbody  could  miss  it— 
so  efl'cctud  that  nobody  could  doubt  it ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  Committee  were  either  dishonest  or  stupid, 
not  to  touch  upon  it.  They  could  find  no  remedy  in 
Corn  laws,  or  if  they  thought  they  perceived  any  thing 
that  might  be,  at  some  future  time,  recommended, 
they  were  cither  so  doubtful  or  fi:arlul— or  so  com- 
plaisant to  interests  by  them  better  understood— that 
the  p^o^:ent  time  appeared  quite  unfit  for  the  attempt. 
Hut  the  present  time  required  something  that  was  fit, 
ai'd  proper,  and  en'cctual ;  something  that  popular 
clamour  would  not  oppose — that  would  neither  endan 
gei"  public  peace,  nor  put  any  thing  to  the  hazanl 
hat  remedy  was  reduction  of  taxation,  {.applause.) 
iicdure  public  expenses,  and,  in  due  proportion,  ihi 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  it  would  give  all  ti.i 
relief  that  was  wanted.  {Applause)  One  cauie  of  the 
ihstress  was  stated  to  te  abundance!  {Laughter.) 
What  country  was  ever  ruined  by  an  abundance  of  thi 
necessaries  of  life?  Whether  they  were  abundant 
and   cheap,    or  scarce  and  dear,    the  consequences 


might  be  the  same,  because  tlie  total  value  iiught  dif- 
fer but  little  ;  it  was  plain  then,  that  a  system  was  in 
operation  which  called  for  more  money  than  could  be 
pared,  and  thus  the  capital  of  the  country,  the  real, 
operative,  and  useful  capital,  (and  not  the  produce  of 
capital,)  was  seized    upon   for  the   public    expenses. 
The   Ueport  was  wholly   a  delusion,   for,   if  not,  why 
iv:i3    it  delayed  ?      They    gave   hope   that  something 
Would  be  done,  but  when  they  come  to   the  end,   they 
tell  us  nothing  can  be  done.     But  the  Ueport,  besides, 
IS  contradictory  ;  it  says  taxation  cannot   be  the  cause 
of  the  distress,  because    the    whole  country    suffers  ; 
but  this  is  a   proof  directly    against  ther.i,    for    what 
other  thing  but  taxation  can  so  pervade  all  classes  and 
nterests  ?  — In   conclusion,  some  praise   had   beeit 
bestowed  upon  the  abiiitt/  with  which  the  Report  had 
been  drawn  up  :  why,  truly,  sometimes  great  abilities 
were  only  used  for  mischievous  purposes;   sometimes 
to  puzzle  a  case,  and  sometimes  to  clear  it  up  ;   some- 
times  to   deceive,    and   sometimes    to   enlighten :  he 
would  not  dispute   about  the  ability  which  had  been 
liscovered  in  this  case,  but  one  thing  was  more  obvi- 
ous, he  meant  that,  whatever  it  was,  which  was   used 
to  delude  the  hopes  and  confound  the  understandings 
of  men.     (^Ippttuses)     The   Noble   Lord,    (Erskine) 
aid  Sir  F.  has   alluded  to  a  learned   profession  ;  it  is 
natural  when  malady  prevails,  to  send  for   a   doctor ; 
the  best  we  could  have  is  here  present,-but  all  his  pre- 
scriptions   have    been    rejected."     (.Ipplause.)     The 
Hon.  Baronet  then   referred  to  the  extrtions  of  Mr. 
Hume,   and  spoke  of  the   monstrous    establishments 
which  had  been  defended  and  persisted  in,  against  that 
gentleman's  able  exposure.     It  was  rendered  obvious 
that  we  might  have  saved   four  millions  annually  for 
seven  years  ;  and  instead   of  being  complimented  for 
giving  up  a  paltry  two-penny  tax,  the  ministry   might 
have  relieved  the  country  of  most  important  and  heavy 
burthens.     The    Hon.  Baronet   concluded    by   recom- 
mending to  the  yeomanry,  and   the  whole  community, 
to  pursue,  by  every  constitutional  means,  that  redress 
which  is  indispensible  to  our  existence,  and  by  thank- 
ing the  company  for  the  honour  done  him. 
"  A  fine  fleece  on  a  fat  carcase." 
Mr.  Coke  then  introduced  the  health  of  Mr  Hume  ; 
prefacing  the  toast   by  remarks   on  his  indefatigable 
perseverance  in  opposing  those  enormous  and  unneces- 
sary establishment  i  which  were  the  cause  of  our  evils, 
by  the  excessive  taxation  required  to   support  them. 
(VUuding  to  his  exertions,  as  stated  by  the  Hon,  Baro- 
net, he  said,  it  had   been  rendered    plain  and   certain 
that  four  millions    annually    might   have  been   saved 
without  any  injury  to  the  public  service,  but  not  with- 
out destroying  that  corrupt  patronage  which  support, 
ed  the  system      The  repeal  of  the  Agricultural  itcrse 
Tax,  had  been  stiled  a  btoii  from  tht-  minister  ;  for  his 
part,  he    thought    Parliament    granted   boons    to  the 
people,  if  any  boons   were    granted;   the  tru.h   was, 
that  money  had  been  extorted  from  the  people  until  it 
became  necessary,  in  some  way,-  to  relax  in  the  collec- 
tion     As  to  the  Keport  of  the  Committee,  it  was  evi- 
dently a  delusion  ;    the  ministry  got   the    petitioners 
nto  a  committee,  and  there  they  kept  them.     It    was 
lated,   as    a   preliminary,  that  no  enquiry  should  be 
nade    into   the    taxes,  the  public    debt,  or   the  poor 
ates  ;  and    having   made    provisoes   that  every  thing 
hould  be  avoided  which  could  be  of  any  service,  they 
greed  to  the  committee— as  the  most  practicable  way 
.V  hush.ng  up  the  whole  enquiry,  and  geltmg  through 
the. session    without    any  fsrther  trouble :  this   was  a 
notable  stratagem  to  be  sure,  and  its  effects  were  ex- 
tended even  to  the  me.nbers  ol  the  House  ;  for   if  «ny 
ore  manif.sted  a  desire  to  propose  any    thing,  or  did 
iiut  usk  a  question,   the  answer  was—"  Oh     wait  the 
Ueport  of  the  Committee  !"   And—"  We  shall  be  ve»y' 
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dtKirous  ol  tloinji;  what  tile  committee  recommeiul." 
[Laug/itei .]  Thus  eiifjuiiy  was  sliHcd  ;  and  in  tlu^ 
interval  they  availed  tliemselves  uf  tlie  hopes  the\ 
had  excited,  to  get  tlirough  the  supplies,  and  to  e;\vt 
effect  to  the  whole  system  ot  corruption  for  anoihei 
year.  "  The  person  who  broke  in  upon  this  systeni 
[said  Mr.  Coke]^now  stands  in  the  highest  estiniatioi 
of  public  gratitude,  and  1  beg  leave  to  give  you  lii» 
health  with  three  times  three."  The  toast  was  drank 
with  long  and  loud  applause. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  retuinmg  thanks,  said,  he  felt  the  ho- 
nor  done  him  much  more  than  words  could  express:  it 
there  was  one  tiling  he  valued  more  than  all  others,  it 
was  to  stand  well  in  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  he  saw 
around  him  :  men  who  were  the  sinews  and  strengtii 
of  a  country,  and  the  foundation  and  support  of  public 
happiness.  It  was  his  pride  and  consolation  to  have 
done  all  in  his  power  to  serve  the  interests  of  such 
people,  and  to  check  the  career  of  that  heedless  and 
destructive  expenditure  which  had  precipitated  the 
country  into  its  present  condition.  In  the  course  of 
his  life,  which  had  been  active  and  eventful,  he  had 
seen  the  effects  of  perseverance  in  many  ways  exempl 
fied,  and  thus  had  been  taught  the  way  to  that  succes 
which  had  been  honoured  with  such  approbation 
Ministers  could  no  longer  persist  in  their  destructive 
career,  or  presume  to  deny  the  necessity  of  retrench 
ment.  In  his  humble  endeavours,  he  had  met  the 
powerful  support  of  men  much  superiour  in  talent: 
and  experience  J  of  many  whom  he  saw  then  jnesen 
,— some  of  whom,  he  was  socry  to  say,  were  frequent 
)y  absent  from  ill  health.  Tliat  which  he  looked  to 
as  the  evil  first  to  be  conquered,  was  the  unbounded 
extravagance  of  expenditure,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  patronage  upon  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  misrule  was  carried  on  ;  for  there  was  not  a 
man  in  power,  who,  without  that  expenditure,  could 
have  remained  in  their  situations.  .Mr.  Hume  then 
proceeded  to  recapitulate  the  particulars  in  which  the 
present  exceeds  the  former  outgoings,  shewing  how 
much  the  excess  was  occasioned  by  the  money  expend, 
ed  to  purchase  and  preserve  parhamentary  interest ; 
the  patronage  of  Keceivers  and  Collectors  of  'I'axes, 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise,  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
was  so  immense,  that  the  claunants  and  expectants 
might  very  well  overbear,  by  their  niimbi  rs,  all  hopes 
of  contesting  them  ;  but  that  now  the  power  was  at 
an  end,  they  would  become  clamourous  with  disap- 
pointment, and  so  add  to  the  dismay  and  confusion  of 
their  patrons.  When  to  all  this  host  of  patronage 
was  added  that  of  the  Church,  it  became  a  phalanx  of 
strength  which  could  only  be  broken  up  by  taking 
away  the  means  of  paying  for  such  friends.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  a  considerable  share  of  ihe  landed 
geiitkmen  have  been  either  deceived  by  the  temporary 
prosperity  of  the  system,  or  bought  by  the  favours 
enjoyed  by  themselves  or  their  friends  ;  they  have,  at 
any  rate,  essentially  supported  the  system,  and  he  did 
not  doubt  but  it  might  be  conscientiously  done  in 
many  cases  ;  but,  howsoever,  they  would  now  see  the 
necessity  cf  acting  contrarywise,  or  of  losing  every 
shilling  of  property  in  their  estates.  They  must  un 
doubtedly  turn  round  and  reduce  that  taxation  whici 
else  would  destroy  them  ;  and  he  was  convinced  from 
what  he  had  recently  ob.served,  that  had  the  reduction 
of  the  Malt  tax  been  moved  for  at  a  later  period  of 
the  session,  it  would  have  been  carried.  He  could  not 
but  advtrt  to  a  topic  so  often  named — the  repeal  of 
the  Agricultural  Horse  tax.  Most  unhappily  it  had 
been  called  a  boon  gr.mted  by  ministers.  What  !  niin 
jsttrs  grant  a  Itovn  to  Parliament  .'  Do  they,  or  any  one 
ef  them,  in  his  ofHcial  capacity,  grant  a  boon  ?  Th 
is  indeed  anew  era  in  the  British  constitution!  Why, 
kis  .VIkjc&ty  him.self,  when  the  .supplies  are  voted, 
thanks  his  f/dl/iiul  Commons  lor  the  boon  they  have 
bestowed.  The  experience  of  Lite  years  shewed  that 
a  change  was  necessary  :  and  we  were  unworthy  of 
the  character  we  derived  from  our  ancestors  if  we 
eould  submit  to  receive  boons  like  this  from  the  Min 
isters  of  State.  Mr  Hume  then  recapitulated  tlu- 
particulars,  estimates,  expenditure,  iJ)c  of  the  stand- 
iiig  army,  and  the  cireiimslancs  of  alarm  and  terror 
under  which  tin  y  had  been  artfully  maintained  and 
lugmentcd  ;  but  he  could  by  no  means  view  the  state 


if  the  country  with  dismay,  provided  the  people  were 
lonest  to  themselves,  and  would  with  hand  anl  voice 
.hew  at  once  that  they  could  no  longer  bear  the  siilfer- 
iigs  which  the  system  inflicted.  He  then  proceeded 
o  mention  some  particulars  of  malversation  in  collect- 
ing the  Ktvenue ;  and  concluded  by  observing,  that 
lunisters,  with  economy  in  (heir  mouths,  had  eneled 
with  voting  ten  millions,  in  the  seventh  year  of  peace, 
for  the  supfiort  of  an  armed  Ifirce  ;  adding,  that  the 
|)ublic  owed  no  gratitude  to  him  fur  opposing  these 
establishments,  for  he  liad  certainly  as  much  pleasure 
in  doing  what  he  considered  his  duty,  as  they  could 
'lave  in  shewing  their  approbation  of  his  conduct. 
\lr.  Hume  again  returned  thanks,  and  sat  down  amidst 
vociferations  of  applause- 

"  The  Hisliop  of  Norwich."  — .V!r.  Glover  returned 
th.uiks,  and  delivered  an  affectionate  and  happy  eulo- 
i;'ium  on  the  character  of  the  learned  prelate. 

Mr.  Coke  then  rose,  and  observed,  that  they  had 
sat  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
times,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  them  ;  but  that  now  some  useful  business 
awaited  them  in  the  Sheep  yard. 


From  Rees's  Eiiri/clolheilia. 

LIGHT  IN  AGRICULTUKE  AND  G.iU- 
IJKMiNG. 

Experience  has  shewn  its  infinite  service  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  contributing  exceedingly  to 
facilitate  their  vegetation,  and  increase  their  perfec 
tion  uiiil  iliiratio'i  ;  as  it  is  obvious  most  plants  are 
considerably  more  prosperous,  and  attain  their  per 
fectioii  in  a  free  exposure,  fully  open  to  the  light  and 
air,  than  in  shady  places  :  the  same  is  observed  of 
tiuits.  Those  growing  in  a  situation  full  to  the  light 
of  the  sun,  are  in  general  more  large  and  fair,  ripen- 
ing sooner,  and  mure  perfectly  as  to  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  flavour,  than  such  as  grow  in  the  shade  ;  these 
reasons  should  therefore  determine  as  to  cultivate 
most  of  the  principal  plants  and  fruits  in  situations 
open  as  much  as  possible  to  the  full  light  and  inlluence 
of  the  sun  ;  though  upon  particular  occasions  and  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  shady  places  m.iy  be  necessary 
for  some  sort  of  plants,  though  not  where  shaded  and 
darkened  by  spreading  trees,  8;c.  but  a  border  open 
above  to  the  full  light,  and  only  shaded  from  the  im- 
mediate  rays  of  the  sun.  For  the  general  crops,  a 
perfectly  open,  sunny,  light  situation,  free  from  the 
shade  of  spreading  trees,  is  always  the  most  proper. 

And  its  utility  is  very  evielent,  from  plants  growing 
in  garden  frames,  green  houses,  &c.  m  winter  ;  when, 
111  time  of  severe  weather,  covers  or  shutters  have 
been  continued  long  over  the  glasses,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  ra)s  of  the  light,  they  become  sickly,  grow  pale, 
and  assume  an  unhealthy  appearance  for  a  long  tune  ; 
the  leaves  often  decaying  or  dropping  off;  and  fre- 
quently, when  the  covers  are  continued  very  long 
Without  the  admission  of  liglit,  tlie  whole  plant  in 
many  sorts  gradually  dwindles  and  perishes.  Great 
attention  is  of  course  requisite  in  this  case,  when,  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  use  of  other  covers 
beside  the  glasses  is  necessary,  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  a  favorable  day  or  even  an  hour  or  two  of  a  day 
to  admit  the  light  as  fully  as  possible  The  same  is 
also  the  case  with  plants  in  eaily  hot  beds,  such 
Cucumbers,  .Melons,  iic,  which,  early  in  the  year, 
require  a  covering  of  mats  over  the  glasses  every 
night;  as  when  these  additional  covers  are  applied  loo 
soon  in  the  aftirnoon.  and  continued  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  as  to  keep  the  plants  long  in  darkness,  it  is 
highly  disailvantageous  to  their  growth,  causing 
them  to  grow  weak,  pale  and  sukly. 

As  light  is  '.hcrefore  so  benefinal  to  plants  in  gener- 
al, it  should  be  encreased  as  much  as  possible  to  those 
in  frames,  green  houses,  stoves,  &;c.  In  these  situa. 
tions  it  may  he  useful  to  /jaiit  tlie  iniiile  of  all  iju/i 
d'fpartmeius  yohite,  to  yejlect  the  •  rit/s  of  light  as  miidi  us 
I'jssible,  and  porticii/if  iy  in  the  night,  and  in  the  day 
lime  when  the  severity  requires  covers  or  shutters  to 
be  placed  over  the  jjUases  or  other  eoiiveoiences  wbere 
plants  are  kc:p.t. 


The  author  of  Phytologia  remarks,  that  tlie  contest 
for  light  as  well  as  for  air,  which  is  so  visible  iii  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  shews  the  former  to  be  of  great 
consequence  to  their  existence,  as  well  as  the  latter. 
Thus  many  flowers  follow  the  sun  during  the  course 
f  the  day  by  the  nutation  of  the  stalks.'  not  by  the 
rotation  of  them,  as  observed  in  the  Sun  flower  by 
Doctor  Hales  ;  and  tlie  leaves  of  all  plants  endeavour 
to  turn  their  upper  surface  to  the  liglit  wiiich  is  their 
respiratory  org.ins  or  iungs.  The  great  use  of  all 
plants  turning  the  upper  surfaces  of  their  leaves  to 
the  light  is  thus  he  thinks  iiitellig.ble  ;  the  Water  per- 
pired  from  those  surfaces  is,  he  conceives,  hyper- 
ixygenated,  and  as  it  escapes  from  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  mouths  of  the  perspiring  vessels  when  acted  upon 
by  the  sun's  light  gives  out  oxygen,  which  oNvgen 
thus  liberated  from  the  perspired  water  and  added  to 
that  of  the  common  atmosphere,  presents  to  the  respi- 
ntoi-y  terminations  of  the  pulmorary  arteries  on  the 
upper  surfaces  of  leaves,  an  atmosphere  more  replete 
with  vit.l  air.  This  necessity  ot  light  to  the  respira- 
tion of  vegetables  is  so  great,  that  there  is  reasoa 
to  believe  that  many  plants  do  not  respire  during  the 
night,  but  exist  in  a  torpid  state  like  the  water  sleep- 
ing insects.  Thus  the  .Mimosa,  Sensitive  plant,  and 
many  others,  clo3e  the  upper  surfaces  of  their  opposite 
leaves  together  during  the  night  and  thus  preclude 
tliem  both  from  the  air  and  light,  and  the  internal 
surfaces  of  innumerable  flowers,  which  are  their 
respiratory  organs,  are  closed  during  the  night  and 
thus  unexposed  both  to  light  and  air. 

U  is  however  observed  that  \.\k  fungi,  which  are 
termed  vegetables  because  they  are  fixed  to  the  earth 
or  to  the  stones,  trees  or  timber,  where  they  are  found 
can  exist  without  light  or  much  air  ;  as  appears  in  the 
truffle,  which  never  appears  above  ground,  and  by 
other  fungi  which  grow  in  dark  cellars  ;  and  in  escu- 
lent mushrooms,  which  are  cultivated  beneath  beds  of 
traw.  The  etollition  or  blanching  of  vegetables  de- 
pends upon  the  keeping  of  the  ligUl  from  them. 

It  IS  further  noticed  that  the  element  oj  light  as  well 
as  that  of  heat,  is  necessary  to  vegetation.  In  this 
climate  they  both  seem  in  general,  to  be  injurious  on- 
ly by  their  defect  and  seldom  bi)  excess.  But  as  liglit 
acts  as  a  stimulus  on  the  more  irritative  or  sensitive 
parts  of  plants,  which  appears  by  the  expansion  of 
many  flowers  and  of  some  leaves  when  the  sun  shines 
on  them  j  and  by  the  nutation  of  the  whole,  as  of  the 
Sun  flower  (helianthus)  and  by  the  bending  of  the 
summits  of  all  plants  confined  in  houses  towards  the 
light;  there  may  be  diseases  owing  to  the  excess  of 
this  stimulus  which  have  not  been  attended  to  ;  to 
prevent  which  the  flowers  of  tragopogin  salsafi,  and 
of  other  plants,  close  about  noon-  Other  unobserved 
diseases  may  be  owing  to  a  defect  of  the  stimulus  of 
light,  as  a  minwsu  sensitive  plant,  which  had  been 
confined  in  a  dark  room,  did  not  open  its  foliage 
though  late  in  the  d.ay  till  many  minutes  after  it  was 
exposed  to  the  light.  The  excess  of  light  has  not, 
hoivever,  been  observed  to  be  attended  by  vegetable 
iliseases  in  these  more  northern  latitudes  so  much  aS 
in  others. 


Sketches  on  Practical  Agriculture. 

BY    JOSHIJA    TYSON. 

f  Concluded  from  page  237,  vol.  5.J 

Of  Tep'dresshioi  unth  Compost. — The  best 
time  for  pcrrornunu  this  work,  t  have  found  to 
be  about  the  last  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
ju?t  as  the  srass  is  beginnins^  to  vese'ate.  Top- 
liressing  with  raw  (jung  makes  the  ;irass  to  i!,row 
well,  but  is  the  means  of  increasing  noxious 
weeds  ;  1  would  therefore,   prefer  the  coiiijiost. 

The  fall  does  very  well  for  top-dressing,  say 
in  the  month  of  November,  before  the  ;roiind 
becomes  frozen.  If  'he  dressing  is  (lone  .liter 
the  severe  frost  commences,  the  sub-laiice  of 
the  compost  is  very  liable  to  be  washed  off  by 
t 
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tlie  ivintiT  rains  hefore  it  lias  an  opportunity  ol 
penetialinj  the  soil.  I  have  found  wood  aslie? 
from  tlip  limo-kilps  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  compost  for  tnp-dreseinj:. 

Of  Fencing. — From  the  too  profuse  use  of 
wood,  and  careK'S^ness  in  not  takinn;rare  to  sp- 
cure  a  second  <mo',vII<,  timher  pretfv  ironerallv 
throiighout  the  tlrst  settled  counties  of  the  state, 
lias  become  an  article  of  much  demand  and  ev- 
pense.  ami  especially  such  tiiuher  as  is  hest 
adapted  for  fi-ncins;  it  therefore  has,  in  manv 
parts  of  the  country,  heconie  a  niHtter  of  neces- 
sity to  devise  some  other  plans  of  enclosinj-. 
as  suh-titutes  for  the  xaluahle  article  of  tinilier. 
In  various  parts  of  (lie  country,  sonie  fanners 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  raisinj;  ol  thorn 
and  other  hedges:  and  in  some  instances, 
\vhere  there  has  heen  great  care  and  attention. 
thev  promise  to  answer  the  desired  purpose  : 
but  in  a  variety  of  instances  thev  appear  to 
have  failed  through  some  cause  or  other,  proba- 
bly from  a  want  of  proper  care,  an  unsuitable 
soil,  or  the  destruction  of  insects  and  vermin. 
In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  stone 
abound,  either  on  the  surf;ice  or  in  fjuarries,  1 
am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  stone 
fences  are  the  best  possible  substitute  (bat  can 
be  devised  ;  and,  making  the  calculation  but 
for  a  few  years,  mncb  the  least  expensive.  My 
plan  of  making  stone  fence  is  this — ubere  there 
is  a  smooth  solid  surface,  commence  laying 
prettv  broad  solid  stones,  without  digging  any 
foundation,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide  at  the  hnt- 
fom  and  beveled  to  fifteen  inches  on  (he  top. 
and  three  feet  and  a  half  high.  Tbe  top  should 
be  capped  with  stone  as  broad  as  the  top  of  thn 
wall.  Then  on  each  side  of  tbe  wall,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  plough  or 
dig  a  ditch  and  throw  up  the  earth  so  as  to  forui 
a  foundation  to  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  effect* 
of  the  frosts. 

Of  the  Implements  of  Fflr»i?i;g-.— In  carrying 
on  the  business  of  husbandry  with  neatness, 
ease  and  expedition,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  provided  with  a  suflicient  qunntity  of 
in;plement?,  of  which  tbe  plough  is  one  of  the 
most  material,  and  no  reasonable  expense  shouli! 
be  spared  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  set  of 
ploughs,  suitable  to  the  various  processes.  Af- 
ter ciins'dnable  practice  and  much  observation, 
I  think  those  made  by  Mr.  Miles,  near  the  Fox 
Chase,  in  the  county  of  Pbil.idelpl  ia,  to  be  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen.  There  should  be  har- 
rows of  difi'erent  sizes  and  forms,  so  as  to  suii 
for  one.  two,  or  three  horses,  tiiood  harrowing 
is  a  very  material  part  of  farniing,  much  more 
so  than  many  of  our  farmers  consider  it.  Suffi- 
cient wagons  and  carts  to  suit  each  particular 
business.  On  a  farm  of  considerable  si'/-e,  to 
have  a  shop  with  a  variety  of  carpenter's  and 
smith's  tools,  is  a  great  convenience,  and  much 
saving  of  time  and  expense  ;  for  any  ingenious 
activf  farmer  can  soon  learn  to  do  almos  ij  the 
repairs  of  Ids  utensils  This  may  be  don,  t 
odd  (imos  and  rainy  days.  As  soon  as  the  fa 
work  is  dope,  the  fanner  should  cidiect  his  va- 
rious implements,  and,  at  convenient  time 
through  the  winter,  have  them  all  repair.;d,  or 
new  ones  n.ade.  so  as  to  have  every  thing  in 
complete  oider  by  thf  opening  of  the  spring. 
This  preparation  he  should  by  no  means  omit. 


If  what  I  have  written  should  be  the  mean* 
of  making  "  two  blades  of  grass  grow,  where 
'lut  one  grew  before,"  (if  Swift's  ideas  be  cor 
■ect,)  1  shall  ''deserve  better  of  my  country, 
iban  all  the  herd  of  little  politicians  put  to 
icther." 

\\  ith  every  consideration  of  the  highest   re- 
-pect  and  esteem,         I  am,  sir.  yours, 

JosrfUA  Tyson, 


ON   RIPPLE   GUASS.— /(v   Thomas     I'inckney,  Jr. 
July,  iai9. 

.Illnmanl,  Jnh-  Tlh,  1819. 
Sir — Permit  n\e  to  recommend  to  tlie  attention  of 
tlie  Society,  a  sm."ill  gr-iss  (jrouing-  spontaneously  :ill 
over  our  district,  ard  uMch  has  tlie  important  ail- 
vantages  ot  beinR'  a  native  of  our  clmie  and  soil,  and 
retaining  its  verdure  and  juices  throngliout  the  wintt 
I  slhide  to  the  narrow-leaved  plantain,  or  ripple  grass, 
(nlantapo  tennitiilia.)  Mv  slieep  have  never  thrive] 
well  in  winter,  notwithstanding'  they  have  a  dry  fold 
a  good  slielier,  with  racks  and  troughs,  and  are  tole 
rahly  will  supplied  with  dry  food  and  pea  hay;  but 
last  winter  they  suffered  so  rruch  from  the  want  of 
pasture,  and  brought  me  so  flew  lambs,  that  my  a' 
tenlion  was  naturally  turned  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
curing ihcrn  green  food,  occasionaliy  durmg  the  win 
ter,  and  very  early  in  the  .spring.  A  visit  which  I 
paid  to  a  neighbour,  solved  my  difficulty.  His  sheep 
were  in  fine  order,  and  he  had  not  lost  a  lamb, 
small  part  of  his  apple  orchard,  not  half  an  acre,  was 
tolerably  well  set  with  ripple  grass,  and  the  ewe 
and  young  lambs  were  turned  on  it.  As  1  know  thai 
in  all  Giber  respects,  my  flock  are  at  least  as  well 
treated  as  his,  I  could  impute  his  success  to  no  other 
cause  ibaii  his  ripple  grass;  which  was  his  opinion 
also.  Thinking  well  of  this  grass,  I  had  collected 
and  sown  a  fi-w  seed  near  my  house,  mixed  with  or- 
chard grass  and  red  clover  ;  and  1  think  it  has  always 
maintained  a  superiority  over  them,  as  a  winter  bit< 
for  sheep.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  poor,  a  stiff  red 
clay  and  very  stony.  I  find  this  grass  very  favourably 
spoken  of  in  Anderson's  Kssay  on  Agriculture,  v\ho 
says,  that  "  it  deserves  the  attention  of  the  farmer, 
as  a  valuable  pasture  grass  It  will  thrive  upon  bar- 
ren soils,  where  hardly  any  other  plant  could  live. 
It  may  most  easily  be  distinguished  oii  poor  clays, 
where  it  is  frequently  found  without  the  mixture  of 
any  other  plant ;  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  eat  the 
leaves  grec  dily,  especially  sheep,  which  bite  it  very 
close  to  the  ground." 

This  authority  so  strongly  confirming  my  own  obser 
vation,  has  induced  me  at  this  time,  to  trout^le  the 
Society  v.'itli  tliese  remarks,  as  the  seed  of  this  grass 

now  ripe,  and  to  recommend  to  my  broiher  farmers, 
to  collect  it  cartfuUy,  and  to  sow  it  in  September,  on 
a  piece  of  good  land,  well  ploughed,  and  the  seeds 
harrowed  in.  I  would  !io<  advise  the  mixture  of  any 
other  seed  with  it,  unless  they  can  procure  that  ol 
the  broad. leaved  plantain,  which  also  grows  common 
ly  about  our  fields  ;  but  I  wmtd  recommend  thnn  to 
give  it  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Mot  to  rely  on  its 
growing  on  poor  land  ;  but  to  prepare  half  an  acre  b)' 
deep  ploughing,  and  manure,  if  the  piece  is  not  na- 
tnrally  rich,  to  sow  his  seed  thick  enough,  and  bar- 
row it  in  carefully.  This  little  trouble  will  be  nothing 
n  comparison  of  its  value  to  him  next  winter,  and  if 
be  but  performs  his  part  well,  I  feel  assured  he  will 
oon  extend  his  half  acre  to  the  quantity  his  flock 
<i\\\  require. 
I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

THO.MAS   I'INCKNEY,  Jr. 
Joseph  r.  Shanklin  Esq. 


Boston,  Oct.  16,  1F21 

BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW_iS2i. 

Hepvrts  of  the  several  Committees. 
NO.   I. 
J\fussachusetts  ^^gticuUurat  Society. 
The  committee  appointet'   to  award  the  premiums 


offeroil    for   every    species  of  Hcu'i;  il  Caiilr,    r.port  ; 
That  the  wise  provision  of    the   TiMsiees  in   dividing 
the  duties   of  the  committee   on    live   stock   was  tlii.^ 
year  wholly  defeated,  as    to  tli-'  1  ranch,  which  com- 
lirises    horned   rattle,  owing  to  the  great  and    unex- 
pected  inciease  in  the  number  of  competitors.     From 
eighty  different  entries  of  live  stock,  which    was  the 
number  last  year,   it  this  year  suddenly  rose   to  more 
than  100. —  Perhaps  there  is  no  surer   test   of  the  in. 
creasing  interest   felt    in   the    subject    of  agriculture 
•Cenerally,  and  in   the  improvement   of  dotoestic   ani- 
mals more    particularly,    than  in    the   increase  of  the 
number    of  oiffercnt   objects   entered    lor    preniiuuis 
since  the    first  cattle   show  in    1817,  which   has  been 
from  37  to  more    than  lUO— and    this  at  the  time  and 
during  a  period  in  whicli  three  very  respectable  coun- 
ty socities  have  sprung  up,  full  grown,  in  our   ininier 
diate   vicinity.     It  n.ust  be    ob.-ervcd    that    when   We 
speak  of  the  number  of  enlriis,  we  do  not  confound  it 
with  the  number  of  uvimats,  w  liicii  we  are  persuaded 
exceeded  300,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised,  if  they 
amounted  to  500.      This  increase,  wliile    it    must    be 
graliijing  to  the  friends  of  agriculture,    {or    which  is 
tantamount)  the  friends   of  their  country,    like    many 
other  good  things  has  its  attendant  evils       It  renders 
tlie  duties  of  those  appointed  to  decide  not  only  more 
laborious,  but  more  painful  and  invulious.  The  labour 
may  indeed,  and  mu.st   in   future  years  be  diminished 
by  a  division,   unless  men  shall   be  expected  to  sacri- 
fice their  licallh  to  the  object  — but  the  other  evil  can- 
ftot  by  any  possible  measure    be  remedied.— Tbe  duty 
must  be  forever  painful  and   invidious.     Thus,  for  ex. 
ample,  though  5011  may  have  as  many  committees,  as 
there  are  different  descriptions  of  animals  offered  for 
premium,  and  it  is  obvious  you  cannot  extend  the  di- 
vision of  labour  bsyond  that  point,  still  so  long  as  you 
shall  have,  as   the  committee  had  this  year,   thirteen 
milch  cows  all  of  excellent   quality   to   examine,  and 
while  they  can    only   award  tluee  premiums— and   so 
long  as  there  shall  be  offered  2j  heifers,  out  of  which 
you  are  to  select  but  two,  the  duty  must    be  painful 
and  invidious.     For  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that    it 
IS  not  tbe  disappointment  of  not  receiving  a  prize  of 
20  or  40  dollars    wh  ch  is  the  principal  source  of  vexa- 
tion, but   it   is  the   mortification  of  defeat  — the   hu- 
miliation   of   having   formed   extravagant  notions   of 
one's    own    animal;    expectations    encoiu-aged  by    all 
one's    neighbours   v/ho   comparing  our   bull— or  bull 
calf— or    cow,  or   heifer   with    all  those   in    the   little 
world    around    us,  have  decided  the    question    before 
hand,  that  we  must  gain,  not  the  money,  (for  that  is 
1 10   routemptiHe,)  but  the  honor  and  Me  wc/er;/.     liut 
Jt/il  of  Miigiito.'i   soon    dissipates  these  /u'ca/  illu- 
b.     T/iere  they  see  the  pride  of  a  huiutied  viHagrs 
ashembU\i—SLnA  we  have  no  doubt,  thai  if  sell-love  and 
muriifii-d  hopes  did  not  prevent  the  exercise  of  sound 
discretion,  the  candidates  iheniselves  would,  in  most 
cases,    generally,    magnanimously    and     patriotically 
award  the  prizes  to  their  more  fortunate  competitors. 
These  remarks  are  made  with  a  view  of  presenting  not 
merely  to  competitors,  but  to  the  publii;,  the  real  and 
erious  diffi  uities   of  such   a   mode  of  trial.     Errors 
may  be— nay,  mtist  be  committed  liy  any  judges  how- 
ever intelligent      The   only   thing   in    favor  of   their 
judgment  is,  that  it  is  disiulertsied  and  well  weighed  ; 
nd  aficr  all,  they  do  obtain  something  like  the  expres- 
lon   of  public   opinion,  witaoiii  Cfin-siiltiv^  it,    because 
ibey  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  tl,:ong  of  spec- 
tators around  the  favorite  animals  -they  do  in  spite  of 
themselves  hear  the  verdict  of  the  public,  and  though 
ihey  endeavour  not  to  be  inffiu-iiced  by  it,  yet  it  would 
be  to  suppose  that  they  are  something  more  than  bu- 
man,  if  it  could  be  pretended  that  these  marks  of  pub- 
lic preference  had  no  effect  upon  them. 

'J'his  committee  having  under  their  cognizance  and 
judgment  the  articles  for  which  the  show  at  Brmhton 
was  (I  iginallg  prineipuliy  designed  may  be  indulged 
in  making  some  general  remarks  on  the  tendency,  and 
cflTect  of  their  exhibitions. — 

It  is  not  more  than  forty  years,  since  the  idea  was 
entertained  in  fireat  Britain,  that  a  spirit  and  energy 
could  be  given  to  agnciiluiral  efforts,  by  associations, 
(juhlic  exhibrions,  and  pr«miur»is  judiciously  awarded. 
The  effects  produced  in  that  country,  more  especially 
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in  itic  iniprov- merit  of  tlieir  stock  have  tar  exccitled 
the  most  sanguine  lui[)es  of  the  first  promot-rs  of  tliis 
system.  We  have  little  and  indeed  no  doubt,  that 
the  horned  cattle  and  sliLcp  of  Great  Britain  were  50 
years  since,  not  superiour  to  ours— we  believe  thai 
the  races  of  domestic  animals  imported  from  any  part 
of  Europe,  not  only  do  not  deteriorate  but  that  the) 
improve  in  all  the  Northern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  We  believe  that  we  have  native  animals  ot 
all  descriptions,  with  tlie  exception  perhaps  of  ilie 
crosses  of  liogs  with  the  Chinese  breed,  (winch  we 
liave  however  recently  imported,)  ecjiial  to  any  Great 
Britain  possessed  4U  years  since,  v.'lien  liakewell, 
Coke,  I'rinceps,  and  an  hundred  other  farmers,  or 
opulent  landholders  in  that  kingdom,  set  about  the 
patriotic  work  of  improving  their  native  breeds 
Tliey  did  not  commence  it  by  importations— The) 
con.^ined  tliemselves  simply  to  selection,  and  the  el- 
fects  vvere  such  as  that  in  a  few  years,  bulls,  whicli  of 
the  best  description  at  a  former  peril  d  might  havi 
brought  too  dollars,  sold  for  4500.  This  was  no  specu- 
lation of  a  visionary  character,  like  the  rage  which 
prevailed  with  us  for  a  short  time  in  relation  to  Me- 
rino Sheep  It  sustained  itself,  and  exists  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  so  that  a  bull  calf  of  certain  breeds  con- 
sidered perlect,  will  bring  from  200  to  400  dollars 

If  we  were  asked  the  general  character  of  our  best 
shows  of  cattle  compared  to  those  at  SmithhLld  on 
their  anniversary  show,  or  at  Lewes,  or  many  other 
places  in  England,  we  should  say  that  it  will  require 
at  least  ten  or  perhaps  tw  nty  years  for  us  to  equal 
them.— Yet  it  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  if  we  had 
never  imported  a  single  foreign  animal,  but  had  ex- 
cited a  strong  zeal  in  our  own  country  to  select  and 
propagate  the  best  animals  pf  native  production,  we 
should  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  have 
been  able  to  send  animals  to  Great  Britain  to  con- 
tend against  their  best  raisers  of  stock  for  the  first 
prizes.  Nay  more,  v^e  believe  now,  that  if  we  could 
transport  the  best  working  Cattle  of  Worcester  and 
Norfolk,  (the  latter  however  being  all  purchased  from 
back  counties)  to  Great  Britain,  they  might  challenge 
all  the  three  kingdoms  to  compete  with  them  in  all 
the  various  points  of  labor  to  which  cattle  are  appli- 
cable. These  working  cattle  are,  we  know,  as  much 
superior  to  theirs  as  our  stock  is  inferior  to  theirs  in 
the  article  of  bulls,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  fact, 
that  we  are  so  superior  to  them  in  this  point  of  which 
we  have  no  question,  proves  that  v.'e  have  among  us 
an  admirable  but  neglected  race  of  animals— and  the 
reason  is  obvious.  Is  a  calf  remarkably  fat.'  Does  he 
Weigh  l.'iO  pounds  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  and  that 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  form  and  proportions.' — 
His  fate  is  dccid-d.  He  must  feel  the  sharp  knife  of 
the  butcher— He  must  prematurely  pay  the  forfeit  of 
his  uncommon  and  excellent  qualities,  and  load  the 
table  of  our  epicures,  who  wouid  have  made  a  belter 
dinner  on  a  smaller  and  less  valuable  animal. 

It  may  be  reasonably  asked  then,  why  have  you  en. 
couraged  the  importation  oi'  foreign  stock'?  Why  have 
you  paid  such  liberal  prices  to  those  who  have  im- 
ported them.'  Our  answer  is  very  brief— and  we  hope 
satisfactory.  It  was  done  principally  with  the  view  of 
shewing  our  farmers,  what  hud  been  done  in  other 
countries  in  a  short  tune  by  careful  selection  and  cul- 
tivation. No  man  who  ever  saw  Denton,  iMr  Wil 
liams's  bull  — Fill  Pail,  Mr.  Tliorndike's,  presented 
by  him  to  the  Agricultural  Society— Cocleb's,  sent  to 
•ur  country  by  Mr.  Coolijge— or  Holderness,  im 
ported  uy  Mi  Parsons,  could  entertain  a  doubt,  thai 
they  Wi-re  superior  to  any  animals  of  the  same  des 
criplion  which  we  have  ever  seen.  It  ».as  a  short  ar.d 
eoiicluMVe  mode  of  producing  conviction :  thougli 
equal  care  minht  in  a  tew  years  have  produced  an 
equally  improved  n.itive  stock,  yet  the  process  'voiiid 
have  b.  en  slow,  and  every  lost  year  is  of  incalculable 
importance. 

Tha-.  till  se  animals  did  produce  a  great  sensation 
among  our  farmers,  it  is  now  ri[-.-.ili;ss  to  state.  The 
simple  fact,  that  farmers  liways  mo  cautious  of  jd- 
venturiiig  their  money,  weiv  ready  to  ^end  their  cows 
at  live  '■  liars,  and  •  vn  lon  dollars  to  theae  imported 
aniin.M-,  .nstead  o  hfty  cents  lor  the  use  of  our  na- 
tive bulls,  is  conclusive. 


liul  what  is  still  more  concUuivi',  because  the  fac's 
we  have  now  mentioned  might  have  been  the  eftecl  of 
f.ishion,  of  speculation,  of  im:  gination,  is  that  wln-n 
the  progeny  of  these  animals  appeared  at  our  shows, 
ihey  attracted  every  eye,  and  commanded  on  an  aver- 
age four  times  the  price  of  our  native  breed. 

The  effect  has  been  so  great  as  to  cause  the  disap- 
pearance of  our  native  breed  of  young  animals  at  our 
shows,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

It  ought  however  to  be  remarked  that  our  cows  of- 
f<  red  for  premium,  are  still  of  domestic  growth,  and 
of  most  estimable  qualities  ;  so  that  we  seem  to  pos- 
sess all  the  advantages  we  could  desire  of  availing 
ourselves  of  the  perli:ction  of  the  British  stock,  con- 
nected with  females  of  excellent  properties  of  our 
native  breed. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to   announce  the   premiums 

FOR  NATIVK  BULLS. 

The  committee  award  the  first  premium  of  %iO,  to 
a  bull  raised  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brooks,  of  Brighton 
sired  by  "ilolderness"  the  imported  bull  of  Gorham 
I'arsons,  Esq.  of  Bri.ghton. 

The  second  premium  to  Stephen  Patch,  of  Lincoln, 
25  dollars  for  a  native  bull.  This  bull  was  the  pro 
geny  of  one  raised  by  Payson  VViUiams,  who  gained 
the  first  premium  two  years  since,  and  is  an  encour- 
agement to  the  preservation  of  our  best  native  stock 

There  were  several  other  bulls  which  attracted  the 
attention  and  held  in  suspense  the  opinions  of  the 
committee. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  were  a  bull  of  the 
lion.  Mr.  Welles,  from  "  Denlon,"  the  celebrated 
imported  bull  ofAL-.  Williams,  of"  Northborough;"  a 
bull  worthy  of  all  praise; — 

The  bull  of  Mr.  Prince,  from  "  Holderness,"  from 
Mr.  Prince's  Alderncy  cow,  imported  and  sold  to  Mr. 
Prince,  by  capt.  Tracy,  of  the  London  Packet. — 

A  bull  of  Joshua  Coolidge,  of  Watertown,  from 
Iheceleljrated  "  Cirlebs." 

Several  native  bulls  of  considerable  merit,  were 
also  exhibited. 

BULL  CALVES. 

The  first  premium  for  the  best  bull  calf,  was  award- 
ed to  Charles  Clark,  of  Framingham,  i  Fill  Pail,  and 
J  native  stock— §15. 

This  case  is  worthy  of  notice  — The  animals  pro- 
duced by  Fill  Pail  (Col.  Thorndike's  bull)  have  al- 
ways discovered  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  parent. 
His  qualities  are  excellent,  but  every  farmer  knows 
that  you  are  not  certain  in  crossing  the  breeds  of  re- 
taining in  the  first  cross  the  character  of  the  original 
stock.  Perhaps  in  the  second  or  third  generation  you 
will  attain  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection,  though 
you  may  fail  of  it  in  the  first  cross.  The  decided 
superiority  of  this  hull  calf  is  highly  in  favour  of  the 
progeny  of  Fill  Pail,  and  ishould  induce  our  farmers 
not  lightly  to  give  them  up  There  were  many  other 
line  animals  from  Fill  Puil,  such  as  Mr.  Parsons's  two 
heifers,  ofTered  for  exhibition,  and  others  which  vvili 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  second  premium  for  bull  calves  was  awarded  to 
Franciu  Amory,   Esq.  of  Hilton.— 8  dollars. 

This  calf  was  out  of  "Ccelebs,"  and  long  held  the 
committee  in  doubt  as  to  his  being  entitled  to  the  first 
or  second  prize. 

A  third  extra  prize,  not  originally  offered  or  adver- 
tised, for  a  Uidl  Calf,  was  awarded  to  Samuel  Cutter 
of  Cambridge,  5  dollar*. 

This  calf  was  out  of  "  Holderness"  and  was  in 
line,  perhaps  too  fme  condition  to  be  judged  oi 
fairly. 

It  is  indeed  important,  that  Farmers  should  know 
that  their  animals  rather  suflc:r  than  gain  in  our  est  - 
mation  and  award,  from  being  overfed  and  presented 
to  us,  unnaturally  fat 

There  was  an  admirable  Bull  calf  offered  by  Mr 
Uriah  Manning  of  Woburn,  of  the  "Coclebs"  race,  whu 
would  have  taken  a  premium,  but  he  was  offered  too 
l^ti .  He  sold  at  6  months  old  at  our  auction  tor  6  < 
dollars 

There  was  a  beautiful  Bull  Calf  exhibited  by  Joseph 
Goddard,  Esq,  of  Brooklyn,  of  our  native  breed,  wiio 
would  three  yeai's  siuce  have  obtained  one  of  our  two 
\ 


prem.ums,  and  we  hope  this  race  ii^ay  not  be  iieglcct- 
ed,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  the  committee  quite  equal 
to  those,  to  whom  the  premiums  were  awarded. 

There  were  also  two  beautiful  Rull  Calves  exhibited 

by  Dr.  Chapni  and   VKijor  Wheeler  oi  Framingham. 

MILCH  COWS. 

The  premium  for  the  best    Milch    cow,   40    dollars 

was   awarded   to  John  Stone  of  .VlarbleUead,  for   liiS 

i.ow  raised  in  Lynti 

His  application  -A'as  accompanied  by  written  docu- 
ments and  satisfactory  proofs,  that  his  Cow  had  pro- 
duced from  the  Isl  of  June  to  near  tlie  day  of  the 
Show  from  12  to  9  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  aver- 
aging II  pounds  through  the  whole  time.  It  was  the 
only  case  duly  authenticated,  and  surpassed  even  the 
verbal  statements,  often  loose,  of  the  other  claim.Mits. 
The  next  year  the  Trustees  will  probably  require 
affidavits  on  this  subject  from  all  claimants — because 
ilie  properties  of  a  Milch  Cow  can  be  but  imperfectly 
known  by  inspection. 

The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  John  Prince, 
Esq.  for  a  native  cow — 30  dollars 

Tlie  third  premium  for  a  Milch  Cow,  to  Gen.  S.  G. 
Derby  of  Weston — 20  dollars  This  Cow  was  of  the 
iVlderney  breed,  imported  by  Benjamin  Lee,  Esq.  of 
Cambridge. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  give  high  premiums  to  our 
excellent  cows,  because  wc  believe  they  are  the  most 
important  articles  in  the  improvement  of  our  slock. 
There  was  an  admir-able  Alderney  cow  e.thibited  by 
J(;hn  Hubbard,  Esq.  of  Boston,  imported  by  him, 
whose  progeny,  a  fine  Bull  Calf,  was  generously  given 
to  the  Society,  for  which  he  has  received  its  thanks, 
and  will  receive  those  of  every  friend  to  Agricul- 
ture. 

There  were  ten  other  distinguished  Cows  offered 
lor  premium  Those  which  the  committee  deemed 
worthy  of  particular  notice  among  so  many  excellent 
ones  were — a  cow  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Welles  of  Dor- 
chester— a  young  cow  of  Dr.  Foster's,  progeny  of  the 
Cow  which  obtained  a  premium  three  years  since,  and 
an  admirable  animal— an  excellent  cow  of  Maj.  Whee- 
ler's of  Framingham,  which  would  have  been  classed 
with  those  entitled  to  premium,  if  he  had  not  with 
great  frankness  very  honorably  expressed  his  doubts, 
whether  she  was  raised  ivilhin  tlie  alaie,  which  is  one 
of  our  indispensible  conditions.  This  example  of 
Major  Wheeler  deserves  our  thanks.  There  ought 
never  to  be  an  .'itlempt  to  evade  6ur  rules. 

Mr.  Luke  Fisk  of  Walthani,  a  well  known  and 
successful  candidate  for  our  premiums,  and  highly 
deserving  our  notice  as  an  intelligent  cultivator,  ofi'er- 
ed  an  excellent  cow,  but  he  had  owned  her  for  so 
bbort  a  period  as  not  to  permit  us  to  award  any  pre- 
mium. 

There  were  several  other   excellent  cows,  particu- 
larly those  of  Mr.    Brigham,   Mr.   Sparhawk  and   Mr. 
-'junting,  but   the   weight   of   evidence   decided   the 
committee  in  favour  of  those  selected. 
FAT  OKEN. 

.\s  to  Fat  Oxen,  the  Show  was  compar.itively  mea- 
gre. We  do  not  at  all  refer  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
animals  offered,  though  we  have  undoubtedly  had 
Uetter  in  some  years.  From  fourteen  in  number  we 
have  fallen  to /r'»r.  Whether  this  is  to  be  Attributed 
to  the  season,  or  the  market,  or  both,  we  cannot  de- 
Wjrmine.  We  have  in  deciding  these  premiums  fol- 
lowed one  fully  and  deliberately  settled  rule,  \o  give 
the  premium  to  the  best  animal  on  the  whole,  without 
regard  to  weight. 

Wc  therefore  award  the  first  premium  for  fat  oxen, 
ui  J.  Hubbard  uf  Hatfield,  50  dollars — weighing  alive 
ioOH  pounds. 

'ilic  Second,  to  Stephen  Howe  of  Petersham,  40 
dollars,  weight  of  his  ox,  2460  pounds. 

Tile   third,    to    Asa    llice,  juii.  of  -Shrewsbury,  30 
dollars.     F"or  an    admirable    and  extraordinary  4  year 
old  steer,  w^;igl)ing  206o  pountls. 
HElFKltS. 

The  first  preniium  for  Heife-rs,  among  23  animals  of 
ihs  class,  was  aw-irdea  to  Moses  Coolidge  of  Water- 
low  .,  premium  15  dollars. — The  ieifer  was  of  the 
Cu;lcbs  bueed. 
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Tlic  secuiid,  to  Dr.  Juini-s  I'rtscott  C:li;ir!aii>  ol  <  :iiii' 
l)ri<lj;f,  premium  iO  dollars— we  believe  of  llie  I'lll 
rallbi-r-ed. 

The  heifers  most  tlistinpuished  not  acUtiitted  to  pre. 
mium,  were  .Mr.  Ab'ier  Winder's,  two  heitL'rs  of 
native  breed  of  excellciu  forms  and  (jualili-.s — Mr. 
Parsotii's,  ofievtd  for  exhibition  only — Maj.  Jact) 
2  heifers  of  the  Cojiths  breed— Hon!  Mr.  VVtUes's,  of 
his  well  known  exeeihnt  stork. 

The  Society  moreover  ur-in'.eri  as  a,£tr.ituity  to  .Tohn 
Badper  of  Nuiick,  10  dollar.-;  for  an  exhibition 
three  very  tohrable  hi-iTtrs,  produced  at  a  birlli,  tlio' 
not  of  themselves  in  other  respects  entitled  to  pre 
niitim.  They  are  now  near  two  years  old,  almost  ex 
actly  alike,  and  his  desire  to  grality  public  curiosity 
merited  some  remuneration. 

!n  conelusinn,  the  Chairman  of  this  committee  must 
express  his  rt gret,  th.it  he  \v:is  not  able  lo  present  at 
the  meeting  M  Hrigli'on  a  written  report,  in  which  he 
could  have  done  justice  to  all  the  competitors,  and 
that  in  a  hurried  and  confused  statement  from  niemo- 
rv,  tatigiicd  and  exhausted  as  he  was,  and  unaccus- 
tomed tor  m.iny  years  to  public  speaking,  he  inay  not 
l.ave  done  justice  either  to  the  Trustees  or  the  Com 
pclitors. 

JOHN  LOWKLL,  Chairman. 

AN  AGHICL'LIUR.VL  CUlilOSITY. 
(O'.nilted  in  the  Ojjicial  lleport.J 

At  the  late  Cattle  Slunv  at  Biij^hton,  tliere 
was  a  heifer  tif  the  "Galloway  Breeti  "  wit! 
out  hor!is  (from  the  south-west  part  of  Scotiaiitl 
originally)  exhibited  by  Mr.  David  Fisher,  of 
AVrenthain,  which,  fliough  she  did  not  equa 
those  to  whom  pieniiuins  were  awarded,  was 
very  rem;irkab!e  for  her  pi-pcocitv,  or  early 
bearing  and  fertility.  She  brought  her  first 
calf  at  one  yeuv  and  five  months  and  1 1  days 
old  ;  her  second  at  2  years  3  months  and  28 
days,  and  was  now  again  a  third  time  with  calf 
and  nearly  three  months  advi.nced  in  pregnan- 
cy, bcinn  less  than  two  years  and  nine  months 
old.     This  we  believe  is  without  example. 

The  old  opinion  v.as,  that  heifers  sliuuld  not 
be  permitted  to  produce  till  they  were  three 
years  old.  This  is  now  generally  expressed  in 
Eniope,  and  is  growing  out  of  fashion  in  our 
country.  It  is  certain  that  the  two  calves  ot 
this  two  year  old  heifer  must  have  paid  lor  her 
raising — and  the  cows  though  smaller  are  said 
to  he  better  for  milk,  when  thus  permitted  to 
take  the  course  of  nature,  a  tolerably  good  in- 
structress, in  all  things  relating  to  farming. 

Uoxbury,  Oct.  12.  J.  Lowell. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Cultivated  in  Massachusetts. 

Any  Farmers  intending  to  supply  the  Boston 
and  Saiem  n>arkeis,  and  any  cultivators,  who 
ma.  be  tlisposed  to  make  experiments  in  horti- 
culture or  gardening,  will  be  supplied  gratis 
with  the  slips  of  the  sweet,  or  Carolina  Pota- 
toes raised  in  thii  state,  (on  coiuiition  of  their 
agreeiiPii  to  attend  to  theculiiv;4inn  ot  the  same) 
by  ap!>i.>ilig  to  the  subscriber  at  any  time  within 
14  Davs.  Me  w,ll  also  .'urnis,h  theiii  with  minute 
insMiutioiis  both  as  to  their  prtservaiiou  ana 
culture. 

For  three  years  running,  he  has  raised  theai 
■with  a  "•ucccss  that  authorises  him  to  believe 
thai  :hiy  n.ay  be  perfectly  naturalized  in  our 
6ti.li  ill  the  L«o  iast  years  tiiej  were  as  drj 
antJ  .  -  !.vveet  as  IIhj-^k  iin(jtjite(i  iiuui  the  suulii 
ern  siaits.    This  year  tney  are  lar  inieriur  in 


(jiiility  tb(>u\;',i  as  abuiidiuit  in  ijiiantilv,  ami 
this  is  to  i)f  attributed  lo  the  unusnal  (|u.iiiti". 
iif  ram  and  the  coldness  of  the  s'Msoii.  This 
;ilar,t  IS  mine  impatient  of  moisture  than  am 
iiitier  vcti;ctable  cultivated  for  (he  tnble,  and  it 
prefers  the  lightest,  and  most  sandy  soil. 

'i'liev  deiii.iiid  no  greater  labor  or  care  than 
other  phtnis  raised  for  market,  though  they  re- 
(piire  a  strict  altevilion  to  certain  rules  which 
are  ncitiu'r  expensive  nor  difficult.  The  pro- 
duce with  tolerable  attention  is  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  coihnion  potatoe — and  they  are  ad- 
mirable fooil  for  cattle.  It  is  not  however 
poiatop,  though  it  hears  the  name.  I'here  havo 
been  some  so  ignorant  of  the  plant,  as  to  be 
icve,  that  it  is  converted  into  the  sweet  pola 
toe,  from  the  common  potatoe  by  trans planta 
tion  from  a  northern  to  a  soutliem  state. 

John  Lowell, 

Roxbury,  Oct.  15,  1821. 


The  excruciating  sulVerings  sustained  by  per- 
sons afflicted  by  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  &c.  in- 
ducer! me  to  communicate  a  remedy  which  has. 
in  numerous  instances  afi'ordrd  relief. 

'J'liis  remedy  was  discovered  and  its  efficacy 
llrst  tested  by  Ur.  Williams,  a  late  eminent 
physician  in  Virginia. — He  had  lor  several 
years  suli'ered  extremely  by  gravel. — .\s  an  ex- 
periment, Dr.  W.  put  a  small  quantity  of  the 
gravel   which    he  had  voided  into     three    wine 

asses,  one  containing  gin,  a  second  contain- 
ing a  solution  of  lime,  (lime  water)  the  third 
;luss  containing  pure  strong  cofiee.  After  wait- 
ng  a  few  days,  on  examination,  he  found  that 
the  gravel  deposited  in  gin,  was  nor,  in  tlie 
slightest  degree  altered — that  deposited  in  lime 
water  appeared  a  little  softened  ;  that  deposi- 
ted in  strong  cotlee,  was  reduced  to  an  impalpa- 
ble powder. 

Kucouragcd  by  this  experiment,  Dr.  VV.  im- 
mediately adopted  the  u^e  of  pure  strong  cof 
fee  not  mixed  with  sugar,  milk  or  any  ingredi- 
ent. Ill  a  short  time  he  voided  gravel  reduced 
to  sand,  with  little  pain  and  was  relieved, 

The  above  important  facts  were  stated  to  nie 
by  a  respectable  physician,  who  has  administer 
ed  this  remedy  with  similar  success.       I.  M. 
(^Observations  on  the  above. 

If  Dr.  Williams  has  not  been  deceived  by  any  na 
tural  changes  for  the  better  in  themorbid  viscera,  the 
sbovc  becomes  a  lact  of  great  importance  in  two 
points,  with  regard  lo  the  system.  First>,  as  to  its 
morbid  state.~li  should  always  be  tried,  and  not 
discouraged,  because  it  does  not  always  answer,  for 
there  are  five  or  six  dilVerent  compounds,  thai  com- 
pose stones  in  the  bladder,  and  even  to  coutiucr  one 
species  is  a  great  blessing  and  discovery.      Srooiidlv, 

respects  the  healthy   st.ite  of  the  body.— Fur   if  it 

i  such  solvent  efiects  on  aocidenlal  bodies,  it  surely 
nuj  be  too  much  tor  the  iime  m  the  human  coinpo- 
iiion,  and  therefore  we  should  discard  it,  as  a  poison 
lom  our  diet.  y_ 


FOIl    THE    AMEKICAN    FARMER. 
".Every  TuD  on  its  own  bottom"— or 
'  Honour  to  him,  to  whom  honour  is  rightfully  due." 
kill.  Editok, 

When  I  first  saw  the  engravin"  you  <jave   us 
in  the  American  Farmer,  of  the  °'  Patent  Dou-, 


<h'  .Shovel    l'li>u;fh,"  a   smile    of  surpri/.e    wag 
exi.iteil,  at  iiiiding  that  simple  implem-jut  which 
h  IS  been  in  uiiinferrupted   use  for  tlio  last  thirty 
tears,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Spotsylvania, 
Wfiity  of  them  to    my   own  knowledge,  should 
have  been  just  started  as  a  new  invention,  and 
scc'irdiny;  to  custom,  entrenched  betiind  patent 
rights      NiMv  as  1  am   one   of  your   (.lain  old 
fashioned  '•  I..ot  us  alone"  Agriculturalists — an 
ene.iiy  to  shackles  ol  all  sorts,  from    the  cus- 
tom HOUSE  to  the  PATE.NT  OFFICE,  and   deem- 
_  it   moreover,  an  act  of  sheer  justice  to  the 
agricultural  community  at  large,  1  vvill  put  them 
in  possession  of  some  iacts  appertaining  to  this 
patent  plough.  I  had  noted  the  subject  at  the  time 
i'or  a  communication  to  you,  but  ill   health  and 
other  causes  had  caused  me  to  forget  it  until  in 
an  excursion  during  the  past  summer  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Shenandoah,  the  subject  was  recalled 
to   my  recollection,   by    learning   that    patent 
rights  to  construct   the  said  plough  were  vend- 
ing in  that  section   of  our   state.     I    therefore 
now  avail  myself  of  the  columns  of  your  Jour- 
nal to  state  "that  the  Double  Shovel  Plough  con- 
structed  upon  principles  precisely  the  same   as 
the  one  now  pretended  to  be  patented,  has  been 
to  my  own   knowledge,   in   uninterupted   use- 
within  twenty    miles  of  the  place  of  my  resi 
dence  in  the  county  of  Spotsylvania,  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  forked  limb  of  a  tree,  which 
ost   probably    suggested   the   first   idea  of  the 
plough,  allbrded  a  simple  but    rude  beam   for 
both  of  the  lloes,  and  is  I  believe  used   to  this 
day  by  a  majority  of  those  persons  who  use  the 
plough.     Fifteen  years   ago   I   had    some  con- 
structed for  my  own  use,  and    to  give  greater 
iurability  to  them,  1  had    the  beams  made  of 
separate  pieces  of  mauled  and  dressed  timber, 
put   together  precisely   in  the  same  manner  as 
tlie  one  ol  which  you  have  given  us  an  engrav- 
ing.    Alter  using  them  two  or  three  years'and 
finding  that  the  Shovel  Plough  under  all  its  mo- 
difications,   single    and  double,    exposed    our 
lands   to  wash    in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  plough  under  the  up  and  down  hill  mode 
of  cultivation  then  in  vogue,  they  were   finally 
laid  aside  by  me,  and  the  shovel    hoe   harrow- 
substituted  in  their  place.     The  greater  depth, 
howevei,  which  we  now  give  to  our   ploughino-' 
together  with  the   horizontal   mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, will  I  have  no  doubt,  for  many   purposes, 
render  the  use  of  the   Shovel  Hoe  Ploughs,  sin- 
gle and  aoul*le,  both  admissable  and  ad'visable. 
:is  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  trace  the   oriu-in 
of  the.  Double  Shovel  Plough,  the  invention" is 
due  abijut  thirty   years  ago  to   a  man  by   the 
na«ie  of  Moses  Perry,  in   the   county  ot  Spot- 
sylvania. 

EetpectfuHy  yours, 

DABNEY  MINOR, 

VVood  Lawn,  Orange  co.  V'a.  > 
October  15th,  1821.  5 

FOR    THE    A.MEUICAN    FARMER. 

REMAKK8 

Upon  the  Habits,  Uepredations  and  great  irf- 
crease  of  the  tVEEriL  ;  with  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  tMs 
pest. 

Kscemed  Frien.l, 
Many  opinions  are  entertained  by  farmers 
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rcspL-ctiii^  the  coinnuin  Weevil.  This  inseci 
sometimes  so  injiir'ous  to  grain  in  harns,  mills 
and  other  places  of  deposit,  becomes  very  de- 
structive to  our  crops,  if  we  put  these  into 
houses  or  places  already  infested.  Tiie  rava 
tes  of  the  weevil  are  not  confined  to  wheat  and 
ive,  for  thev  are  peculiarly  fond  of  barley,  and 
thev  viH  even  feed  upon  some  kinds  of  ji^rasj 
seed. 

Many  farmers  wlio  have  sevnoly  sufl'ered  by 
tliem,  were  so  liMle  acquainted  wiili  liic  p'-rind 
of  their  propagation,  as  to  have  believed  it  to 
lal<e  place  in  tlie  field,  by  a  deposit  on  the  crain 
vliilst  it  was  in  a  green  or  soft  state  ;  and  there- 
fore, without  making  any  attempts  to  extirpate 
tnem,  quietly  submitted  to  the  loss  of  a  great 
Vortion  of  the  annual  product  of  their  farms,  af- 
lerhousing;  it — a  loss,  which  in  most  cases,  1  be- 
lieve was  reallv  ascribable  to  their  having  put 
their  crops  into  barns  previously  infested  by  the 
weevil,  and  there  keeping  them  many  months. 
or  untill  the  winter's  frost  biought  a  suitable 
lime  to  thrash  or  tread  out  grain. 

1  shall  therefore  now  endeavour  to  cast  what 
little  light  my  experience  and  observation  may 
enable  me  to  throw  upon  this  subject,  and  I  hope 
that  others,  who  may  have  been  more  observant 
of  ti>is  insect  than  1  have  been,  will  supply  iti 
deficiency. 

I  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  in  the  prac- 
tice ol  receiving  grain  into  a  iiiiil  Irom  the  neigii- 
boririg  ciKiiitry,  without  any  discrimination, 
sometimes  for  the  owners  use,  at  others  for  my 
own  account,  and  the  weevil  being  infroduceo 
in  some  of  these  parcels,  soon  caused  the  whole 
I'len  in  the  ii.ill  to  he  infested,  and  great  baxoc 
to  be  11  ade,  before  I  was  aware  of  the  ex"ent  of 
my  danger.  And  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  I 
had  finally  to  stop  receiving  grain,  until  I  had 
nianufaclured  all  that  was  then  on  hand,  and 
made  a  geniral  clearing  out  of  every  materia! 
that  ciiidd  aftbrd  (hem  shelter.  1  then  learned 
th;;t  tiiey  will  b.arliour  iti  chaH',  or  ilust  of  grain 
alfhiugh  it  atJbids  but  very  little  or  no  food — 
that  t  ley  become  torpid  in  frosty  weather  and 
levive  as  it  uets  warmer.  V\  ben  they  were  tor- 
pid « ilh  cold,  I  have  placed  them  under  the 
v/aimlig  beams  of  the  sun.  in  the  midst  of  win 
ler.  olid  they  revived.  I  have  seen  them,  on  the 
same  dav  alternately  exposed  to  hfat  and  coid, 
repeatidly  become  so  turpid  as  tn  bo  apparently 
iileless,  and  then  revive  without  having  sustain- 
ed any  obvious  injury  to  their  animal  fu;ic*';ins. 

From  sucii  observations  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude, that  they  cease  to  injuieyrain  during  cold 
weather,  and  that  they  become  destructive  again 
in  the  spring.  They  deposit  knits  in  tb^,  grain 
which  they  inftst,  and  the  young  insects  begin 
to  feed  v.hen  very  sniall.  They  work  air!  live 
on  the  (arinaceous  pai-t  of  the  grain,  until  they 
have  so  fur  consumed  it  as  to  leave  only  the 
shell  or  hull  of  bran  ;  <ind  tliis  nearly  perfect, 
and  as  light  as  chuR':  and  whoever  puis  his  crops 
either  in  the  straw,  or  alter  they  are  thrashed, 
into  jiaces  already  infested  by  the  weevil,  will 
fiiui  that  this  work  ol  destruction  wiil  proceeil, 
save  only  when  the  weather  is  so  cold  as  to  ren- 
der the  insect  torpid. 

1  have  seen  crops  of  wheat,  that  had  been  put, 
when  in  good  order  and  soun  alter  harvest,  into 
barns   infested  by  the   weevil,  .ind  there  kept 


nearly  until  the  next  harvest,  so  much  injured 
bv  their  depredations  that  upon  fanning  it  pre- 
iiaratorv  to  grinding,  large  portions  were  blown 
ut,  being  nothing  more  than  hulls  or  the  cuter 
■  oafs,  so  excavated  as  to  have  lost  all  of  the  flour 
which  they  formerly  contained. 

And  I  remember  some  facts  connected  wifl 
■nv  receiving  a  small  crop  of  barley  into  my  mill 
nhich  very  pointedly  sustain  the  opinion  that 
the  weevil  will  continue  their  depredations  and 
enciease  in  nnmbers  without  regard  to  the  peri- 
od of  the  year,  if  they  occupy  a  situation  that  is 
warm  enough  for  lliem  to  work  in.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year,  about  the  lOth  or  1 1  th  month,  and  a 
few  veils  past,  I  received  some  barley,  and  dis 
covered  some  chance  grains  among  it  that  had 
been  perforated  by  the  weevil,  hut  were  not  in- 
jured. At  that  time,  the  owner  had  thrashed 
and  cleaned  up  more  than  he  could  bring  in  his 
wagon,  this  he  put  into  bags  and  set  them  in 
an  upper  ajiartment  of  his  dwelling,  until  he  had 
another  load  thrashed  out,  and  vvhich  happened 
sometime  in  the  winter.  Me  then  sent  what 
was  in  the  bags  tn  mill,  together  with  the  parcel 
m  re  recently  thrashed;  and  whilst  the  mill  ele- 
vators were  hoisting  this  part  of  the  grain  to 
an  upper  story  of  the  mill,  nothing  amiss  was 
observed,  but  when  that  was  emptied  from  the 
liags,  which  bad  been  reserved  from  the  first 
load,  the  elevator  buckets  became  chnaked  with 
it,  the  operation  of  hoisting  ceased,  and  upon 
examination  we  found  so  much  of  this  grain  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  chaft'by  the  weevil,  as 
to  render  it  so  unfit  for  feeding  into  the  buckets 
of  the  elevator,  as  to  choak  up  the  passage. 
Fiirlher  eiiquh-//  proved  thai,  this  barley  had  re- 
mained in  ing'S,  in  an  upper  room  which  the 
Litchen  fire  below  had  made  snijicientlii  warm 
for  them  to  continue  their  operations  jrom  the 
lime  when  the  first  load  came  to  mill,  so  that  in 
Hie  course  of  two  months  the  weevil  had  nearly 
liestroyed  what  was  in  the  bags,  whilst  thst 
'.vhich  V, as  ill  die  barn  was  by  reason  of  the  cold 
'Mit  very  little  more  injured  than  the  first  loud 
uas  ;  and  1  believe  that  the  small  parcel  which 
was  so  mu(  h  injured  would  have  been  entirely 
destroyed,  if  it  had  been  left  a  little  longer  in 
the  same  v\arm  situation  which  it  occupied  dur- 
ing these  two  months  of  winter,  because  the 
weevil  had  increased  surprisingly  in  numbers 
would  no  doubt  have  still  continued  to  mul- 
tiply. 

I  should  have  felt  some  alarm  on  account  of 
this  parcel  of  infested  grain  having  been  thrown 
upon  a  large  quantity  that  was  sound,  then 
in  my  mill  ;  hut  as  the  weather  was  now  cold, 
and  would  continue  so,  long  enough  to  afiord  me 
time  to  manufacture  nearly  all  tnat  I  then  had 
on  band,  1  lelt  no  other  uneasiness  at  the  occur 
rence  than  what  arose  out  of  the  necessity 
which  it  imposed  upon  me  of  repeatedly  clean- 
ing my  null  and  removing  every  thing  out  of  it 
that  would  attiird  these  insects  harbour  ;  tliis  I 
did,  and  thereafter  1  was  very  cautious  not  to 
receive  any  more  infested  grain  unless  I  could 
immediately  u.anufaclure  it. 

The  weevil  eaten  grain  that  has  fallen  under 
my  notice,  was  almost  uniformly  brought  frooi 
barns  ilial  had  been  infested  for  some  time,  bv 
this  destructive  lilile  insect.  Some  barns  that 
were  huilt  in  early  times,  when  cellaring  Or  stab- 


ling under  them  was  not  in  fashion,  and  i^i  whicli 
the  thrashing  floors  of  course  lay  near  the  ground, 
I  have  known  to  be  infested  by  the  weevil  for 
years  past,  and  so  they  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
lie  much  longer,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  that  has  been  collecting 
during  many  years  beneath  their  ground  floors, 
where  it  now  afibrds  a  good  shelter  for  such 
vermin. 

A  barn  of  this  description  and  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, has  been  so  infested  for  many  years, 
that  the  owner  of  it  has  lost  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  bis  grain  every  year,  when  he  did  not 
thrush  it  soon  after  harvest,  and  have  it  immedim 
alely  removed.  And  long  experience  has  taught 
him,  that  thisloss  cannot  be  avoided  by  thrashing 
his  grain  and  removing  it  to  a  granary,  if  it  had 
been  left  long  enough  in  the  barn  to  permit  the 
old  weevils  to  deposit  their  eggs  among  it,  for 
these  go  with  it  and  soon  commence  a  work  of 
destruction,  which  can  only  be  arrested  by  cold 
or  the  manufacturer.  When  they  remove  or 
travel,  they  go,  generally  on  foot  ;  but  they  fly- 
occasionally.  I  have  seen  them  of  many  sizes, 
from  the  smallest  insect  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  up  to  a  full  grown  weevil,  so  large  that 
they  could  not  cover  themselves  in  the  hull  of 
a  common  sized  grain  of  wheat.  And  I  have 
emarked  that  they  prefer  to  work  near  the 
surface  of  a  heap  of  grain  during  warm 
weather,  where  they  have  free  access  to  the  air. 
1  have  found  thein  to  be  more  partial  to  barley 
than  any  other  grain,  and  to  prefer  this  when  it 
has  the  hull  on,  although  they  will  penetrate  the 
grain  when  the  outer  chaffy  coat  has  been  taken 
otf  by  the  mill,  and  scoop  out  all  of  the  flour, 
leaving  nothing  buta  shell  of  bran.  I  have  had 
casks  of  barley,  that  stood  for  some  time  unno. 
ticed,  in  remote  parts  of  my  mill,  so  eaten  by 
the  Weevil  that  i  do  not  believe  there  was  an 
(mnce  of  flour  left  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  the 
original  grain.  But  when  barley  has  been  pearl- 
ed, that  IS  to  say,  had  its  inner  coat  or  the  bran 
taken  ol5',  so  as  to  leave  only  a  round  farinaceous 
kernel,  they  have  not  meddled  much  with  it 
whilst  the  other  was  near  at  hand,  yet  tliey 
finally  resorted  to  it,  although  it  was  in  casks 
ivhei)  the  other  was  removed. 

These  circumstances  seeni  to  prove  that  they 
^ive  a  decided  preference  to  the  more  saccha- 
rine parts  of  grain,  and  that  they  have  an  in- 
stinctive disposition  to  form  to  thpiiiselves  a 
covering  or  protection  by  scooping  out  the  in- 
side :  indeed,  they  will  remain  within  the  hull 
until  perfectly  cle  'red  not  only  of  its  flour,  but 
likewise  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  bran,  which 
abound  with  saccharine  matter;  nor  leave  it  un- 
til it  is  thinner  and  lighter  than  the  best  artist  or 
milkr  could  make  it.  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks to  shew  some  of  their  propensities  and 
habits,  and  I  wish  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
inform  your  readers,  how  they  could  infallibly 
get  rid  of  this  insect  and  prevent  its  return  : 
one  method  has  been  generally  resorted  to  in 
this  neighboutbood,  and  as  it  is  reputed  to  be 
eB'ectual  in  driving  them  from  our  buildings,  I 
will  mention  it,  and  so  far  as  my  own  experi- 
ence goes  I  may  add,  that  I  cannot  point  out  a 
Uetter  practice  than  this  coiiimou  one.  here,  ot 
letting  the  poultry  on  the  farm  have  free  aciess 
to    the   barn,    after  you   have  removed  ever-y 
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h.ii  line  tivmi  it  Irif  till"  \\VpviI,  ;iti(l  sptinklei!  .i 
lifflo  ura  .1  so  ,i<  tn  n|ivi' tlie  poultiy  ii  d'sire  fi 
seaicli  the  liuililiiii;.  They  are  as  fdiid  of  tin 
insect  as  of  tlie  ijraiii,  and  they  will  <1i'vou' 
them  «i*h  c<|ual  avidity  as  soon  as  they  disco 
ver  them.  Indeed,  wlieM  they  have  b.'en  swept 
out  of  the  nidi  I  have  seen  the  poultry  prefe 
them  to  the  piain  itself.  These  facts  seem  t 
admonish  us  no  longer  to  coiisiiler  it  an  insur 
niouiitahle  ta^ik  to  '^ci  rid  of  sucli  vermin,  as  in- 
dustry and  cleanliness  mi^ht  overcome  tliem 

It  will  be  necessary  however  to  the  success  of 
our  ellbrts,  tiiat  we  use  the  utmost  vi-jdance  and 
an  unsparin;^  hand  ;  and  when  we  have  succeed- 
ed, we  must  take  unceasi'.ij;  care  least  they  lu 
again  introduced  upon  our  premises;  of  Vfhicli 
1  bicame  fully  convincd  hy  tlie  followini;  cir- 
cumstances. A  \ery  respectahle  farmer  once 
informeil  me  that  had  just  had  his  barn  cleaned 
out,  and  all  oftlie  Weevil  which  could  be  swept 
together,  carefully  carried  into  an  adjacent 
field  expecting  that  they  would  not  return  ;  but 
I  at  atttr  a  little  reflection  he  became  appre- 
hensive .ind  went  towards  the  spot  to  ob- 
serve their  movements,  when  to  ids  astonish- 
ment he  found  them  all  moving  regularly  and  in 
a  right  line  towards  his  barn,  as  if  they  pos- 
sessed an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  course 
by  which  they  might  regain  their  former  situa- 
tion :  hence  it  is  that  I  have  remarked  that,  we 
ought  unsparingly  to  destroy  all  that  we  can 
collect  of  tliein — And  in  support  of  tlie  other 
suggestion,  1  will  now  state  a  fact  as  clearly 
in  point. 

I  once   observed  the  effect  of  Weevil  upon 
some  grain  brought  to  mill  by  a  neighbour,  who 
had  but  lately  improved  and  built   upon   his  pa- 
trimonial  estate;  and   as  all    of  his  buildings 
were  entirely  new,  1  was  surprized  to  see  such 
deprtdations  on  his  grain,  especially  as  he    had 
made  a  cellar  under  his  barn,  and   therefore    I 
particularly  enquired  into  their  origin.     He  told 
me  that  he  couhl  readily  account  for  the   exist 
ence  of  the  evil,  which  he  directly  traced  to  the 
circumstance  of  his    having  permitted   a  neigh- 
bour to  bring  a  few  bushels  of  seed  wheat  to  hi-! 
barn  to  be  cleaned  by  his  fan,  as  it  was  a  better 
one  than  his  neighbours,  and  that  he  aftcwards 
discovered  that  this  grain  was  infested  with  tiie 
^\  eevil,  all  of  which  were,  by  the   operation  ol 
fanning  left  in  ttie  barn  to  his  great  injury,  as 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  clear  of   then 
and      their     oft"-pring.     And     tiiat     diligence 
cleanliness,     the    assistance    of    poultry     and 
unceasing    vigilance     would     rid     us    of  suti 
pests  ;  1  think  we  have  also  a  right  to  conclu(ie 
from  the  following  fact.     A  farmer  who  had  loi 
many  years  brought  from  some  distance  Weevi 
eaten   gr^in  to   my    mill,  subsequently   brough 
bis  grain  in  aperlect  condition,  which  led  me  to 
enquire  ho\v  it  then    happened   to  be   free   frum 
the  uiarks  of  that  insect      He  rep'/u'd    that    this 
was  ea=ily  explained — Ins  Barn    liad  been   acci- 
deiitiy  burnt  to   the  ground — and  his    new  one 
was  not  infested  by  his  old  foe. 

Let  the  industrious  and  vigilant  farmer  he 
encouraged  h)  these  facts  to  persevere  in  his 
eiiort:;  10  extiip.ite  the  Weevil  on  his  premises. 
by  i;:::  eas\  !,!^uu^  '%hichlliave  recouiiueiiueii 
to  i.ie  i.dupuon  oi  :i!l,  and  which  liave  boe.n  ss 
uselul  to  several  of  inj  neighbours  and  by  which 


I  have    profited    myself,      i'lie-c    means    1   wil 

tjuv  rt-pe  It .Us  oftrn  and  as    taiiu;  ns  ymijiiit: 

ir  lo  hf  nfccssncv.  clean  out  i/our  hiiil'liii!;s  Hii.- 
r(niu;lih/ — move  from  them  even/  parcel  of  n'raii 
.ind  every  vestige  of  straw  and  chart'  wliicl. 
could  harbour  these  insects — fiejuently  eiitic< 
vour  poultry,  especially  your  dung  hill  fmls 
(o  search  for  them  in  vour  buildings,  by  strew 
ing  a  little  <!:iain  to  attrnct  them  in  the  first  in 
stance,  and  vou  will  soon  find  them  as  sliar|i 
sighted  to  discover  the  Weevil  as  the  grain — 
in  truth  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  they  reallv 
prefer,  as  they  will  generally  take  both,  al- 
though I  have  frequi'iitly  seen  them  eat  the 
Weevil  and  leave  the  grain — and  (inallv,  let 
every  one  constaritly  beware  least  this  destruc- 
tive insfct  should  he  carelessly  brought  upon 
Ids  premises.  By  a  partial  observance  of  these 
recommendations,  I  have  greatly  diminished 
tlieir  numbers  in  my  mill,  although  it  has  not  at 
my  time  been  free  from  them  since  they  were 
first  introduced,  hut  this  1  am  inclined  "chiefly 
to  attribute  to  their  being  among  several  parcel 
of  grain  subsequently  admitted. 

Farmers,    however,    have     not   to    conten 
against  or   submit   to,  this  manner  of  increase, 
as  Miller's   have  ;  and  therefore,  1  believe  they 
might  get  entirely  clear  of  them. 
The  foregoing  observations  were  written  about 
twelvemonths  since,  but  I  did  not  send  tlieni 
to  you  before  now,   because  I  hoped   that  some 
one  who  could  do  justice  to  their  subject,  would 
ere  this  have  taught  us  through  the   medium   of 
your  journal,  how  to  get  rid  of  this  destructive 
insect  with  certainty  and   greater  ease.     Dis- 
appointed  in  this  expectation,  and   wishing   to 
call   the  attention  of  others  to  this    evil,  I   de- 
termined to  send    these  desultory   remarks   to 
you  for  publication  a  few  days  since,  when  upon 
fanning  some  wheat  of  a  neighbour's  which    he 
had  kept  one  if  not  2  years  in  hogsheads,  [  found 
among    others   of    various    sizes,     the   laru-est 
weevil  that  I  ever  saw,  and  winch  I  now   send 
to  you  ;  and  which,  by  comparing  it  with  some 
others  that  go  with    it  in    the  phial,   m.iy    fro'u 
its  very  uncommon  siae,  convince  you  as  it  has 
satisfied  me,  that  they   live    for  several   years. 
When  I  first  saw  it  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
it  was   an    inilividual   of  the   common    species; 
but  upon  making  further  searcli  among   the  tan- 
nings of  that  lot  of  grain    in  which  it   came    to 
niill,  I  perceived  many  more  very    similar  to  it 
mingled  with  others,  from  (heir  own   size  down 
to  the  smallest  object  which  the  naked  eye  could' 
distinguish  as  a  living  animal. 


1  iieh  of  their  grain  is  perforated,  and  has  in  it 
lis  destroyer,  ready  to  entirely  cons  nne  the 
iiost  valuafde  porlions,  if  the  "parcel  should 
lappen  to  be  afterwards  left  in  a  warm  and  quiet 
■iluation.  Indeed,  I  have  known  a  large  por- 
ioii  of  the  gr;iin  raised  upon  a  farm,  I  think  ful- 
'y  hall  (he  crop,  eaten  up  by  weevil,  in  llie 
eoiirse  of  a  few  months,  after  being  put  in  good 
iider,  into  an  infested  barn.  And  waste  is  of- 
!en  (Toing  on  undiscovered,  that  might  be  arrest- 
ed liy  sending  the  grain  to  be  manufactured:  ami 
>{  which,  the  owner  might  have  been  apprised, 
if  he  had  carefully  inspected  his  grain  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  then  would  have  observed 
that  much  of  it,  althnugli  very  slightly  punc- 
tured, still  contained  the  weevil,  nothwithstand- 
few  or  none  of  those  insects  were  to  be  seen 
moving  in  the  heap  or  on  the  mow. 

I  have  been  the  more  lull,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  teilious  on  this  subject;  because  I  know 
that  many  farmers  are  very  unsettled,  if  not 
very  erroneous  in  the  opinions  which  (hey  en- 
tertain concerning  the  weevil.  And  for  their 
benefit,  as  well  as  my  own  I  have  hoped  thus  to 
induce  some  of  your  correspondents  to  throw 
more  light  upon  the  matter. 

What  I  have  stated  as  facts  in  the  forgoin."- 
are  strictly  true,  if  my  researches  have  not  de- 
ceived me,  and  these  have  been  directed  by  my 
interest,  always  greatly  involved  therein  during 
many  years,  Thy  friend, 

CALEB  KIRK. 
Brandijrviiie,  'id  of  lOth  mo.  1821. 

Copied fi  om  tlie  tVutionul  Gaxette. 

cuRiuus  FAC  rs. 

F-'om  iheTiinsactions  of  trie  Roi/al  Society  of  London 
for  1821. 

On  the  Black  Bete  Mucosiim  of  the  JX'Vgry  akin 
beinz  a  defence  ag'nimt  the  scorching  effect 
nf  the  sun's  r«y.s.  By  Sir  Everard  Home, 
Bart.  F.K..S, 

To  ascertain  the  use  of  the  black  colour  of 
the  rete  mucosum  in  the  negro,  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  physiologists  ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  thissubj'Ct  formed  the  tirst  investiga- 
tion in  which  I  ever  engaged.  Fruitless,  indeed, 
were  my  attempts  ;  and  when  I  learnt  that 
black  surfaces  absorbed  heat,  and  raised  the 
temperatere  several  degrees  beyond  any  others, 
I  gave  the  matter  up  in  despair.  Two  years 
a!;o  my  attention  was  ag.iin  called  to  this  in- 
quiry,  upon    being   told    hy    our  late   excellent 


.President,  that  a  silver  fish,  in  a  pond  at  sprinu 

Mysterious  as  1  confess  their  origin  to  be,  still  jGrove.  during  a  very  hot  summer,   immediately 

lam  settledin  the  opinion  that  they  never  attack  after  some  trees  by  which   the  pond  was  shaded 

;j;r  liii  in  the  held,   but  resort  to  it  only  in  placesjwere  cut  down,  was  su  much  exposed  to  the  sun's 

ot  deposit  ;  here,  however  it  matters  not  whHth-|,-ays  as  to    have  its    back    scorched,  the  surface 

putting  on  the  same   appearance  as  after  a  burn, 

and   rising  aiiove  the   scales  of  the  surrouiidin" 

ways  prefer  the   mo,t  snund  and  mature  grain,  skin.     1  saw    the    fish  several  times,  and  direc- 


er  it  bs   in    the   straw,  or  in   its  thrashed 
clean  state;  and   I  have  remarked  that,  they  a 


Laige   farmers,  who  tr^  ad  out  tluir  crops  early 
and  in  the  field  have   nut  much    to    diead    fion 
this  ins.  ct,  unless   they   atte.npt   to  keep  then 
Clean  grain  on  h.nii  ;  but  smaller  farmers,  wli 
isually   house  iiieir  crops    and    thiashor  t  ea 
lut  their  gi  ai:i  in  th.ii  barns,  and  who  generall . 
<^,\ve    it     II  oe  ihi.t^bed  during  the  winter,  a 
•le  persons  ..bo  suit,  i  t'w  m-j.^t  \ty   tlie    weevi  , 
jy  the  tune  that  tliey  are  ready  to  thrash  it, 


tions  were  givm  to  send  it  to  me  when  it  died  ; 
but  1   was    not   so    fortunate  as    to    receive    it. 

Tills  extraorilinary  circumstance  brought  to  my 
recollection   one   not    less  so.      in  crossing  tlie 

Tropic  in  April  ITSl,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  i  had  fallen 
■:is!eepupi):i  deck,  lying  upon  my  hack,  having  a 
'liin  lihGn  jiair  ot  trowsers  on,  ai.d  I  had  not 
slept  half  an  hour,  when  I  was  awakened  by  tHo 
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bustle  attending  the  demanil  of  foicfoits  a: 
crossing  the  Line  and  found  tlie  inside  of  tin 
upper  part  of  hoth  thighs  scorched,  the  elicct- 
of  which  have  never  gone  oil':  but  till  now  ! 
could  not  imagine  how  it  happened,  alwa}" 
suspecting  i';  to  be  (he  ellect  of  the  bites  ol 
insects  ;  but  I  never  satisfied  myself  upon  thai 
subject. 

The  efifect  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  fish  un- 
der water,  led  me  to  suspect  the  mixture  oi 
light  and  heat  to  be  the  cause  of  this  scorch- 
ing effect. 

To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  I  made 
the  follo'.ving  experiments  ; 

Esp.  I.  In  August  1820,  I  exposed  the  bacli 
of  my  hand  to  the  sun  at  twelve  o'clock,  with  a 
thermometer  attached  to  it,  another  thermome- 
ter being  placed  upon  a  table,  with  the  same 
exposure.  That  on  my  ha\i(l  stood  at  90°,  the 
other  at  K/S".  In  forty  five  minutes  blisters  rose 
and  coagulable  lymph  was  exuded,  which  be- 
came vascular  under  my  eye  :  the  pain  was  ve- 
ry severe 


This  experiment  was  repeated  when  the  heat 
rvas  81-",  and  in  seven  minutes  a  blister  formed 
m  the  arm. 

iixp.  7.  September  9th  eleven  o'clock,  the 
bennumeter  in  the  sun  at  1)0' the  concentra- 
pd  rays  applied  to  a  piece  of  black  kerseymere 
rloth  made  tight  round  my  arm  12  minutes,  gave 
.111  real  pain,  and  left  no  impressions  whatever 
in  the  skin  ;  although  tiie  nap  of  the  cloth  had 
jeen  destroyed. 

This  exp'eriment  was  repeated  with  white 
kerseymere,  t!ie  heat  at  S'6° ;  in  15  minutes  a 
ilister  was    formed. 

Ropeiited  with  Irish  linen,  the  thermometer 
BG".  In  15  minutes  a  blister  was  formed,  and 
cna<j:ulaijle  lymph  thrown  out,  which  had  be- 
("■"mt  vascular. 

The  same  experiment  was  made  with  a  white 
ha.'dkerchtwf  loose  upon  the  hand,  the  h;'a( 
83^  'n  \5  minutes  an  inflammatory  blush 
wa-  produced  over  a  surface  of  several  inches 
extent,  which  almost  immediately  disappeared 
on  withdrawing  ihe  hand  from  the  sun's  rays. 

Exp.     8.     September       12.        The      sun's 
heat  at  noon  85  =  .     The  concentrated  rays  ap 


Exp.  2.  I  exposed  my  face,   my   eyelids  and 

the  back  of  irjy  hand  (o  water    heated  to  120*  :  „.  .  ,    . 

in  a  few  minutes  they  became  painful  ;  and  plied  to  the  back  of  the  hand  of  a  negro  (rom 
when  the  heat  was  further  increased,  I  could, Grenada,  for  15  minutes,  produced  no  visible 
not  bear  it.  effect,  at   the  first  moment   he  felt  a   stab  gmng 

Exp.  3.   I  exposed  the  backs  of  my  two   handsjinward,  hut  that  went   off,  and  afterwards  he 
to  the  sun's  rays,  with  a  thermoit.eter  upon  each:. had  no  pain. 

•       ■        ..       •     .  From   these   experiments  it  is  evident    that 

the  power  of  the  sun's  rays  to  scorch  the  skin 
of  animals  is  destroyed  when  applied  to  a  black 
surface,  although  the  absolute  heat,  in  con^ie- 
pience  of  the  absorption  of  the  rays  is  greater 
I'he  same  wise  providence  which  has  given 
so  extraordinary  a  provision  to  the  Negro  for 
the  defence  of  the  skin,  while  living  within  the 
tropics,  has  extended  it  to  the  bottom  of  thi- 
eve, whicli  otherwise  v/ou!d  suffer  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  wiien  exposed  to  strong  lighc  ; 
the  retimt,  from  its  transparency,  allowing  it 
to  pass  through  without  injury. 

That  the  nigrum  pistmentums  is  not  neces- 
sary for  vision,  but  only  provided  as  a  defence 
against  strong  li^ht,is  proved  by  its  being  dark 
er  in  the  Negro  than  the  European,  and  oei.ii 
of  a  lighter  c'oiour  in  fur  people  than  in  dark, 
and  therefore  lightest  in  tho,e  countries  fu 
ihfst  removed  fr.im  effects  of  Vw  sun. 
I  In  ihe  Monkey  it  is  dark,  awd  in  all  animaK 
that  look  upwards. 

In  all  birds  exposed  to  th.-  sun's  rays.,  the  ni 
viuin  pigmentum  is  hlack.  In  fishes— the  bask 
ng  spark,  which  lies  upon  (be  surface  of  tiie 
.cean,  has  a  nignim  piormentuuis.  The  turbol 
Hid  skate  whicii  lie  upon  batiks  of  sand  and  m 
sbfiliow   water  have  nigrum  pisioenlUin. 

In  all  rumin,;tin-  animals  at.d  birds  of  prey, 
there  is  a  lucid  tapitum  at  the  boltuin  oi  tiie 
evc» 

The  owl  that  never  sees  the  sun,  has  no  ni- 
grum pigmentum. 

The  tnick.irel  has  the  bottom  of  the  eye  lu- 
cid as  (juick-silver. 

The  cmip  ch  soldi,  met  with  in  the  VVesf 
Indies,  the  effects  of  which  I  have  seen,  1  attri 
iiute  to  the  scorching  eilect  of  the  san's  ray- 
upon  the  scalp. 


the  one  hand  was  uncovered  ;  the  other  had  a 
covering  of  black  cloth,  under  v/hich  the  ball 
of  the  thermometer  was  placed.  Alter  ten  mi- 
nutes, the  degree  of  heat  of  each  thermometer 
was  marked,  and  the  appearance  on  the  skin 
exrsmined.  This  was  repeated  at  three  different 
times. 

1st  time  the  thermometer 

under   the    cloth 91,  the  other  85 

2d   time P*  91 

3d  time 1U6  98 

In  every  one  of  these  trials  the  skin  was 
scorcheil  that  was  uncovered  ;  the  other  had  not 
suffered  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  perspiration  on  either  hand. 

Exp.  4.  The  back  of  a  negro's  hand  was  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  with  a  thermometer  upon  it 
the  skin  had  not   suffered  in   the   least. 

Exp.  5.  During  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  of 
September  7,  1820,  I  exposed  the  back  of  my 
hand  to  the  rays  concentrated  by  a  double  lens 
of  half  an  inch' focus,  at  three  different  periods 
of  the  eclipse.  Wlien  the  heat  of  the  thermome- 
ter was  75°,  tliat  is  from  47  to  57  minutes  past 
one  o'clock,  the  concentrated  rays  felt  warm, 
but  gave  no  pain,  although  applied  for  ten  mi- 
nutes. 

When  the  heat  to  a  thermometer  was  79c. 
thatis  at  15  minutes  past  two  o'clock,  the  concen- 
trated ravs  at  four  minutes  gave  pain  :  in  five  mi- 
nutes blistered  the  skin,  and  produced  spots  or 
coagulated  lymph  which  became  vascular   funde 

the  6VC. 

When  the  heat  to  a  thermometer  was  82%  thai 
is  at  half  pa*t  two  o'clock  tiie  concentrated  rays 
in  three  minutes  gave  pain;  in  four  the  part 
was  blistered  and  the  pain  could  no  longer  be 
^ndured.  ,  ,*  . 

Exp.  fi.  Se|)tcmher  8,  1R2<),  at  elevc^*  o'clock 


I  have  stated  the  fact  oi  tiie  scoiciiing  power 
of  the  sun's  rays  being  destroyed  when  they 
are  applied  to  black  surfaces,  but  have  not  gone 
further.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  to  whom  i  show- 
ed these  observations,  immediately  explained  it. 
He  said  the  radiant  heat  in  the  sun's  rays  was 
absorbed  by  the  black  surface,  and  converted 
into  sensible  heat. 


wmm  mimmmm. 


UALllMOIlE,    FRU)\Y,    OCTOBEP.    S6,    18:21. 

T\\e,  uex.t  Cattle  dViow. 

fXy  We  are  aulliorized  to  announce  that  the  second 
AcnicDLTUiiAi.  Fath  and  Cattle  Suow  will  Ije  field 
iintltr  the  direction  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  May  nt.xt.  The 
reason  for  appointing  that  day  was  the  consideration 
that  tlien  the  season  for  planting  corn  will  have  pass- 
ed, and  the  still  more  busy  and  pressing  season  of 
To!)acco  planting,  will  not  have  arrived.  It  was  de- 
cided  to  have  an  ex'.iibition  in  the  Spring,  because  if 
t  had  been  delayed  until  tie.rt  Autumn,  the  interval 
would  have  been  too  lon,f  between  that  time  and  the 
Kxhibition  in  June  last — but  it  appears  to  be  the  gen. 
eral  impression  that  the  third  Cattle  Show  will  be  held 
about  the  last  week  in  October  next,  and  that  there- 
after ihere  will  be  but  one,  and  vhut  one  in  Autumn. 
The  necessary  arrangements  will  be  made  under  the 
superintendance  of  tiie  Committee  of  Arrangement, 
wliich  Gen.  Charles  Ridgeley,  of  Hampton,  is 
Cbiiirman. — In  due  season  it  will  be  determined  for 
what  oljjects  the  premiums  will  be  awarded,  and  early 
and  ample  notice  will  be  given  to  tlie  Farmers  of 
-Maryland,  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  interest- 
ing conHicl — whereof  the  object  will  be  to  try  "who 
shall  do  eacii  other  the  most"  good. 


03"  The  prices  of  Fiour  and  Wheat,  have  risen  sud- 
denly—  and  in  consequence  of  late  news  from  Eurnpe 
and  as  the)'  arc  still  improving,  tlie  quotations  of  this 
day  will  probably  be  found  lower  than  the  prices  of  to- 
morrow.—Klour  has  to  day  been  sold  at  §7  pr.  bbl. 
— and  S^li  were  since  offered  and  refused— Sales  of 
Wheat  have  also  been  made  at  SI  5"  to  1  55  cents  pr. 
bushel— Other  kinds  of  grain  will  no  doubt  rise  in 
prupiirtion.  Octoaer  2),   1821. 


PUICES   CUUUENT. 

Whiskey  from  do.  3J  cents  exclusive  of  bbl — 
Hay,  pr  ton  12  a  S^^-Straw  do.  gS-Live  C;tile 
35  a  fi  50— Codfish,  per  quintal,  wholesale,  go,  re. ail 
;  :ii>  a  g.l— N.  E.  Beans  pr  bushel  ^l  12^— do.  P.  as, 
7t  cts— Prime  Beef,  i39— Prime  Pork,  SlOall- Vless, 
5 IJ— Plaster  in  stone  S^pr  ton— do,  ground,  gl  S7J 
pr  barrel,  33  cts.  per  bushel,  S8  per  ton— American 
White  Lead,  g  12  50— Ground  do.  13  a  14— Linseed 
tJil,  75  cents— Feathers,  40  a  45  cents- Shail,  new, 
S6— Herrings,  §2  a  S- 25,  declining— Fine  Sail,  43 
cents  per  bushel— Ground  Alum  do  55  a  6U-Si  Ubes, 
6U~Cadiz,  50  a  55..Turk's  Island,  7S-\iecf,  prime  p9. 
8  a  10  CIS— H.-ims,  10  a  12  cts— Middlings,  1  .  cts— • 
iiutter,  2.1  cents— Kggs,  12i  cts.  perdozen-Cheesq, 
8  a  10  cts  per  pound. 

NoBTH-CinoLiN-A  STAPLES.— Tar  SJ  75,  cargo  price, 
plenty  Turpentine,  soft,  g2  25  a  2  37  do  -Hard, 
SI  75  a  1  87— Spirits  Turpentine,  30  cents— Varnish, 
nominally,  25  cents,  no  sales— Kosin,  SI  25,  nomin- 
ally,  no  demand — Pitch  scarce,  fei  25— Cotton,  up- 
land,  15  a  18  cents— Louisiana,  ItJ  a  20— Alabama,  14 
a  16  cents. 

No  sales  of  Tobacco  tliis  week. 


Exp.  fi.  September  »,  l«w,  at  eievc^*  o  cioci.  ■  -j,,^^  (.>  ..ptian  ophthalmia  I  consider  to  be  thi 
the  heat  in  the  sun  9C)  ,  the  concentrate  '.-apl  (jvct  of'the  sun's  rays,  and  the  glare  of  lelk-c- 
applied  to  my  naked  arm  produced  a  vesicle.l^^'^^^    ■  ^  ' 
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From  the  London  Farmer's  Journal. 

MOLKH^iM  GUAXU  JiJi'XUJiL  SHEEP- 
mUE^niXG  MEETLYG,  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  242.) 
SEGOAD  dm: 

the  morning  of  Tuesday  presented  the  same  scene 
j6  front  of  the  Hall;  namely,  the  children  breaking 
and  spinning  flax  and  hemp.  To  reduce  the  latter 
they  first  used  the  common  brakr,  which  (as  the  hemp 
vas  somewhat  fine  in  the  stalk,  and  in  a  highly  dried 
state)  shattered  and  discharged  the  bun  with  more 
facility  than  might  have  been  expected.  No  part  of 
Holkham  Park,  or  its  neighbourhood,  is  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  hemp;  but  of  flax,  by  skilful  manage- 
ment, the  crops  are  very  pretty,  and  much  belter  than 
in  many  other  places  where  the  land  is  greaily  supe- 
rior. While  we  are  on  this  topic,  we  beg  leave  to 
suggest  that  all  the  flax  vhich  is  spun  fir  linen, 
ought  to  be  bleached  in  the  dressed  state  before  spin- 
ning, which  would  make  tl  p  f.bric  much  better  ;  b.  - 
cause  the  mucilaginous  and  colouring  matter  which 
»dhere  to  the  fibres,  must  otherwise  be  dissolved  and 
washed  away  from  the  web,  which  weakens  the  tex- 
ture of  the  cloth.  It  appears  to  us  also,  that  the  vo- 
lunteer  superintendant  (the  indefatigable  and  worthy 
Mr.Herod)  has  not  fully  learned  the  process  of  bleach- 
ing, or  boiling,  and  afterwards  again  dressing  the 
stuff,  to  bring  it  into  that  beautiful  state  in  which  it 
is  rendered  by  Mr  Bundy  :  not  but  that  he  makes  it 
do  very  well  for  ordinary  purposes  ;  but  a  great  re- 
commendation of  a  novel  process,  is  the  benuiy  and 
perfection  of  the  workmanship.  We  cannot  h,.re  omit 
to  puy  a  just  tribute  of  applause  to  the  amiable  pa- 
troness under  whose  direction  this  most  humane  and 
exemplary  undertakng  has  proceeded.  We  were 
cautioned  not  to  mention  her  name,  which  undoubt- 
edly must  be  ascribed  to  those  retired  and  unobtru. 
sive  traits  of  character  and  disposition  which  ever 
more  distinguish  pre-eminent  talents  anu  virtues;  but 
we  confess  we  are  strongly  tempted,  and  hi...  ourselves 
on  the  very  brink  of  disobedience.  We,  however, 
"  Keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,"  and  leave  it 
to  our  readers  to  appropriate  this  feeble  eulogium  to 
her  who,  of  all  creatures  of  mortal  mould,  seems  to 
approach  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature. 

The  morning  scene,  in  the  front  of  Holkham  Hall, 
isevermore  a  most  exhllirating  and  delightful  precur- 
sor of  the  rational  pleasures  of  the  day  :  an  immense 
assemblage  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  with  men  of 
learning  and  science,  and  intelligent  men  of  business 
from  ail  parts,  form  a  conversation  altogether  unique. 
Some  are  formed  into  groupes  in  earnest  talk  ;  others 
busied  in  identifying  public  characters  ;  others  anii- 
ously  inquiring  after  the  several  objects  in  view.  Here 
is  one  lecturing  on  grasses  ;  there  is  another  with  a 
bottle  in  his  hand,  supposed  to  contain  a  curious  oil 
for  the  foot-rot,  or  a  foreign  liquor  by  way  of  pocket 
pistol.— No  ;  it  is  filled  with  turnip  flies,  caught  by 
the  ingenious  Mr-  Paul.  There  is  a  m.in  with  a  non- 
descript weapon,  or  some  strange  implement;  he  looks 
like  a  pioneer  in  this  peaceful  army  Pray  what  is  it 
he  carries  ?  "  That,  sir,  is  called  a  graminator " 
There  is  another  with  a  wheel — Does  he  act  the  part 
of  Fortune  in  this  demi-masquerade  ?  "  Not  at  all  ; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  neramb.ilator  upon  a  new  construc- 
tion J  he  will  explain  it  to  you   in  a  minute,  how  It 


shi  ws  the  poles,  liirlongs,  and  mil.  s,  in  a  most  sim- 
ple and  certain  manner.  Fixed  to  the  side  of  a  gif;, 
and  operated  on  through  apparatus  attached  to  the 
wheel,  it  becomes  a  travelling  companion."  Divided 
from  these  by  an  iron  trellis,  are  carriages  and  horse- 
men, who  continue  to  arrive  to  join  m  the  cavalcade  ; 
and  when  Mr-  (Joke  signifies  that  it  is  time  o  set  tbr- 
wird,  there  is  a  most  lively  and  irregu'ar  bustle  to 
mount :  the  scene  represents  an  arniy  of  routed  caval- 
ry, wherein  you  might  figure  to  yiiurselt  here  and  there 
a  IlicharJ,  calling  "  A  horse  !  .\  horse  !  my  kmgdoii 
for  a  horse  I" 

The  first  object  in  the  business  of  this  day,  was  the 
prize  South  IJowns,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Sheep- 
Yard  adjo.niiig  the  Shrubbery  :  the  show  was  numer- 
ous and  excellent.  In  this  place  was  exhibited  a  curi- 
ous screen  invented  by  Mr  Beeton,  of  Wehtey,  fur 
the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  rough  and  jagged  seeds 
of  hairifl*  and  wild  oats.  In  couniries  where  these 
are  prevalem  and  mischievous,  either  from  .«oil  or  de- 
ficient husbandry,  it  had  occurred  to  many  persons 
that  such  seeds  might  be  abstracted  from  the  corn, 
by  means  of  shaking  the  quantity  in  something  to 
which  they  would  adhere  Mr.  Beeton  has  thus  con- 
structed a  screen,  through  which  the  corn  passes 
over  a  flannel,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a  crank  and 
oiler;  and  in  returning  below,  the  seeds  are  scraped 
oft'  by  two  smooth  edged  wooden  knives  against  whiv-h 
the  flannel  is  pressed.  We  cannot  here  bestow  more 
attention  upon  it ;  it  certainly  takes  out  many  of  the 
seids  i  but  a  gentleman  v/ho  looked  attentively  at  the 
process,  said,  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure 

Leaving  the  Sheep-yard,  the  comp my,  amounting 
to  near  600,  viewed  the  parts  of  tht  Park  adjoining 
which  had  been  inoculated  within  two  or  three  years 
as  also  the  parts  from  which  the  sons  w.  re  taken.  The 
latter  were  perfectly  united,  and  no  trace  could  be 
found  of  the  turf  having-  been  cut  up,  although  it  is 
now  the  practice  to  take  half  the  sod  away  ;  thit  is,  to 
take  away  a  sod  of  five  inches  and  a  half,  and  leave  a 
like  one  standing.  Considering  that  the  space  op;  rat 
ed  upon  seldom  extends  to  more  than  two  or  three 
acres,  in  one  year  (and  generally  less,)  it  could  be  no 
great  difficulty  to  have  twenty  loads  per  acre  of  good 
mellow  compost  to  spread  upon  the  land  so  stripped; 
if  this  be  done,  the  part  operated  on  is  greatly  im- 
proved instead  of  being  injured  ;  and  even  without 
it,  if  the  soil  be  naturally  deep,  and  rather  of  a  dry 
nature,  and  liable  to  be  mossy  ;  because  in  this  case 
the  grasses  acquire  a  renewed  vigour,  and  recovering 
from  their  hide-bound  state,  cover  the  surface  wiiii 
improved  verdure :  the  remaining  sods  are  pressed 
down  on  approaching  winter,  and  in  spring  with  a 
heavy  roller.  We  could  find  among  the  company 
some  traits  of  scepticism  still  on  these  points,  but 
they  are  fast  wearing  away  by  the  facts  that  are  shewn. 

The  company  were  then  led  to  the  Village  of  Holk- 
ham, where  all  eminent  strangers  are  so  much  aston- 
ished and  delighted  ;  a  number  of  whom  minutely  in- 
spected the  cottages,  and  others  admired  the  gardens. 
Our  repeated  description  of  these  may  appear  some- 
what fond,  but,  in  sober  truth,  the  great  mind  which 
promotes  all  this,  is  only  the  most  perfect  copy  of  that 
ntelligence  which  provides  for  the  whole  family  of 
Ins  creatures.  Were  not  his  gifts  intercepted  by  the 
mistakes  or  defects  of  human  nature,  why  should  not 
every  village  be  like  the  village  of  Holkham  .'  Every 
year  buildings  are  erected,  and  the  visitors  see  eviden,- 
ces  of  their  progressive  increase  in  their  dates  in  front. 
This  year  a  public  school  is  building,  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  to  the  morals  of  the  people.    Every 

•  Tongue  weed  ;  scratch  weed;  goose  tongue,  cli- 
vers, Bcc. — In  Botany,  Galeam 


year  improvenieiils  are  iiiaue,  uniting  convenience, 
taste,  and  cori.ioit.  Since  our  last  visit,  a  road  lias 
been  opened  through  the  marsh,  which  shortens  con- 
veyance,  and  throws  open  to  the  village  a  view  of  the 
Isea.  The  gardens  exhibit  the  very  last  degree  of  neat- 
ness, and  niay  he  compared  for  cleanliness  and  order, 
to  a  parterre  which  is  managed  by  the  nicest  hand. 

The  next  scene  was  the  experimental  patches  of  ob- 
jects newly  introdured.  Such  is  the  desire  of  reputa- 
tion and  publicity  for  every  projected  improvement, 
that  the  inventor,  whatever  be  his  quality  or  condi- 
tinn,  mounts  Ins  hobby  and  rides  to  Holkham  ;  and 
such  is  Mr.  Coke's  kindness,  as  well  as  public  spirit, 
that  stalls  are  provided  for  them  all,  and  there  they 
ar<  found,  side  by  side,  at  the  next  meeting.  Here 
we  saw  a  piece  of  flax  in  flower,  cultivated  'in  drills, 
and  as  clean  as  a  garden.  Next  to  this  was  a  patch 
of  oats  sent  by  sir  John  Sinclair  ;  they  appeared  to 
be  a  coarse  kind  in  the  chaft,  short  in  the  straw,  and 
early  in  ripening  ;  their  name  and  country  we  have 
forgot ;  but  if  they  be  valuable,  we  shall  hear  more 
about  them.  The  third  object  was  an  acre  or  two  of 
cabbages,  proposed  hy  Hr  Kigby:  they  were  tlie  ear. 
ly  York  cabbages,  recommended  to  field  culture,  in 
rows  of  three  feet  apart,  to  allow  of  working  the  soil 
between  them  durin?  their  whole  growth  ;  the  crop 
to  be  consumed  in  August,  and  the  land  planted  with 
Savoys  for  winter.  Ucspccting  this  as  a  cattle  crop, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  one  crop  of  Scotch  cabbages 
would  weigh  more  than  them  both  ;  besides  that,  the 
Ang-ust  crop  of  cabbages  must  be  consumed  when 
they  are  not  much  wanted.  A  gentleman  present  ob- 
served, that  the  savoys  would  not  continue  well  as 
food  for  ewes  in  spring,  and  that  the  second  planting 
had  better  be  the  thousand-headed  cabbage.  We 
think  the  Scotch  kail  a  much  better  plant  for  this 
latter  purpose.  Beyond  this  was  a  field  of  peas,  cul- 
tivated upon  an  experiment  recommended  by  Lord 
Albemarle  :  one  half  was  cultivated  in  rows  of  18 
inches  apart ;  the  other  half  in  double  rows  of  nine 
inch  intervals,  with  a  double  interval  of  18  inches 
between  each  two  rows.  The  crop  was  altogether 
very  fine;  but  Mr  Coke  informed  the  company  that 
this  was  only  the  second  year  of  the  experiment,  and 
that  he  never  pronounced  any  decision  or  opinion,  as 
weighing  upon  bis  mind,  on  less  than  three  years 
experience.  Leaving  the  experim;  ntal  site,  the 
company  were  led  through  several  fields  of  turnips, 
where  the  horse  hoes  were  at  work  on  the  young 
crops,  and  on  those  more  advanced  were  women  and 
children  setting  out  the  plants,  women  with  hand 
hoes  cutting  the  rows  across,  and  children  sinrline 
the  plants  by  hand.  ^ 

From  hence  the  company  were  led  by  various  crops 
of  excellent  wheat,  barley,  and  turnips,  to  the  site 
of  last  year's  ploughing  matcb,  where  was  seen  a 
striking  proof  of  the  advantages  of  a  stale  furrow  ; 
the  crop  was  oats  after  two  year's  lay-  The  parts 
ploughed  last  year  on  the  3d  or  4tli  of  July,  had  been 
stirred  in  the  winter,  and  the  intervals,  which  had 
been  fed  the  rest  of  the  year,  were  spring  ploughed 
just  before  sowing;  the   dift'.  rence  was  visible  as  far 

the  crop  could  be  seen  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  and  other  proofs  in  the  Park  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  now  ploughing  up  the  lays  which 
are  intended  for  wheat  in  autumn. 

Leaving  this,  the  company  were  led  over  an  old  sao- 
foin  lay,  which  Mr  Coke  said  would  have  been  plough, 
ed  up  several  years  ago,  as  it  was  then  nearly  wor« 
out,  but  for  the  gypsum  which  had  been  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Holdich  ;  the  crop  was  now  luxuriant,  i.nd 
t  appeared  that  the  gypsum  this  year  had  so  invigorr 
ated  the  plant,  as  to  renew  the  lay,  and  prolong  it  fsv 
an  indefinite  period  in  a  productive  state. 
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Fio.ii  lienie  they  arrived  speedily  at  the  Great  Burn, 
wliere  the  prize  cattle  were  exhibited.  Here  the 
company  alighted,  and  the  stalls  were  soon  thronged 
with  spectators,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossihle  for 
us  to  make  way  to  the  several  objects  for  necessary 
information.  The  show  of  Devon  cattle  was  certainly 
admirable.  In  returning  towards  the  Hall,  Mr.  Cokt 
led  his  company  to  a  jfrass-lay  which  had  been  last 
year  sowed  with  common  rye-grass,  across  the  middle 
of  which  two  busliels  of  the  improved  sort  had  been 
sown,  which  had  been  raised,  and  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Coke  by  Mr.  Holdich.  Mr.  Coke  begged  the  compa- 
ny to  observe  the  superior  verdure,  and  the  much 
belter  cover  of  herbage  that  appeared  on  this  part : 
Ihe  whole  lay  had  been  stocked  together,  and  had  been 
closely  eaten  ;  but  Mr.  Coke  declared  that  such  was 
the  apparent  superiority  of  this  part,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  carry  a  sheep  and  a  half  an  acre 
more  than  the  other;  therefore,  in  future,  he  would 
never  sow  the  common  rye  grass.  Ihe  last  object  of 
this  interesting:  ride  was  a  field  of  creeping  w/wat,  a 
variety  which  is  likely  to  be  a  valuable  aquisition  to 
the  husbandman,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  known  to 
mildew. 

THE  DINNEK 


days  he  h:;d  looked  upon  as  a  perfect  model  of  an 
r.nglish  Gentleman;  and  thanking  the  company  for 
the  honour  he  had  received.     (Great  applause  ) 

Mr.  Coke  then  gave  "  A  worthy  branch  of  a  noble 
stock,  the  marqu'.s  of  Tavistock,"  with  three  times 
three,  which  was  drank  with  great  applause.  The 
noble  marquis  briefly  returned  thanks. 

There  is  another  branch  (said  .Mr.  Coke)  yet  in  the 
house,  a  son  of  l^ord  VVillium  Kussell,  whose  health 
I  beg  to  give,  with  three  times  three.  C Great  ap- 
plause.) 

The  >oung  gentleman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  the 
only  claim  he  could  have  to  ihe  honor  he  had  receiv- 
ed, was  the  name  he  bore,  as  he  was  too  young  to 
merit  any  tiling  on  his  own  account 

Mr  Coke  then  gave  the  health  of  Lord  Althorp, 
who,  from  his  skill  and  celebri.y  as  a  breeder  of  .Siioit 
Horns,  he  had  requested  to  act  asa  ju'ige  of  the  cat- 
tle His  Lordship's  health  was  drank  with  great  ap- 
plause 

Lord  Althorp,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  receiv. 
ed  the  applause  with  more  greatful  feelings,  as  com 
ing  from  the  yeoinanry  of  England.  "  I  am  too  young 
(said  his  Lordship)  to   give   information.     I  accepted 


the  office  of  one  of  the  judges,  tliough  I  flel  myself 
Upwards  of  60U  persons  dined  at  the  Hall  this  day.  unequal  to  the  task  ;  but  1  consider  it  my  duty  to  do 
i  soon  as  the  cloth  was  drawn,   Mr    Coke  rose,  and  the  best  in  my  power  on  all    occasions   in  which  I  am 

~  called  upon,  and  should  feel  ungrateful  for  the  good 
opinions  of  others  if  I  did  not  accede  to  their  wishes: 
in  the  present  instance  my  want  of  skill  will  be  made 
up  by  the  more  matured  knowledge  of  able  colleagues 
Something  I  ought  to  say  respecting  the  disappoint, 
ment  of  the  public  expectations  in  the  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee.  I  attended  it  until  atten- 
dance  made  me  ill,  (Applause,)  and  was  then  obliged 
to  desist.  Every  man  who  reads  the  Report  must 
see  that  no  good  can  result,  and  perhaps  a  great  many 
of  those  who  looked  for  relief,  were  mistaken  in  their 
object  I  am  bound  myself  to  declare  that  taxation  is 
the  cause  of  distress,  (Applause,)  and  must  be  reliev 
ed  to  give  prosperity  to  the  agricultural  community 
Every  one  must  be  aware  that  such  a  subject  would 
not  be  touched  upon  in  the  Report  of  such  Committee, 
but  from  the  evidence  delivered,  the  truth  is  estab- 
lished, and  this  may  lead  to  the  true  and  only  reme- 
dy." (Applause)  His  Lordship  then  observed  that 
he  very  gladly  reverted  to  agricultural  topics,  and  beg- 
ged to  say  a  few  Words  in  regard  to  the  different  breads 
of  cattle.  It  was  too  much  the  custom  of  those  who 
bred  one  kind,  to  decry  all  others ;  not  but  that  a 
natural  preference  must  be  felt  for  the  sort  individu 
ally  kept,  and  a  laudable  pride  in  their  excellence  or 
superiority  ;  but  after  all,  one  breed  could  not  be  the 
best  for  all  soils,  and  he  believed  that  though  the  De- 
vons  were  best  adspted  to  light  soils,  the  Short  Horns 
were  more  profitable  on  rich  soils.  The  great  merit 
of  the  Durham  cattle,  undoubtedly  was  early  maturi 
IV  ;  the  Devons  they  had  seen  there  certainly  ap 
proached  very  near  to  perfection  in  their  kind;  but 
besides  the  adaptation  to  rich  sods  there  were  also 
various  objects  held  in  view;  and  the  yoke,  the  dairy, 
and  the  shambh  s,  offered  several  motives  of  prefer, 
eiice  which  would  be  hardly  united  in  any  one  race 
His  Lordship  concluded  by  reluming  thanks,  and 
drinking  the  health  of  the  company.     (Applause.) 

Mr,  Coke  then,  with  some  handsome  compliments, 
gave  the  health  of  "  Lord  Nugent,"  which  was  re. 
ceived  with  loud  applauses. 

His  Lordship,  in  returning  thanks,  addressed  the 
company  in  a  very  elegant  and  forcible  manner.  He 
began  by  thanking  Mr.  Coke  for  that  partiality  of 
which  he  had  received  so  many  testimonies  He  (Mr. 
Coke)  had  alluded  to  the  introduction  of  the  Drill 
Husbandj-y  into  Buckinghamshire :  it  was  true  that 
lie  (Lord  Nugent)  had  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  promote  so  dt«iraOlean  object,  for  what  he  Uanied 
III  Norfolk  Ue  was  happy  to  teach  in  his  native  coun 
ty  :  how  fix  he  had  succeeded  he  desired  to  spare  Mr 
Coke  the  moi-tification  of  hearing,  for  certainly  his 
improvement  anfl  progress  had  been  in  no  proportion 
to  his  instruction  "I  come  here  (said  his  Lordship) 
to  learn  lessons  that  sink  dcp  m  my  mmd,  and  I 
should  not  envy  the  head  and  heart  of  any  man  wiio 
could  receive  tUera  unmoved.  I  see  here  how  a  land' 
I 


As 

in  a  short  address  proposed  the  health  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  ;  stating  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  his 
Grace  for  his  kindness  in  coming  to  Holkham,  for  that 
having  been  long  ill,  it  was  an  exertion  to  oblige  him 
^Mr.  Coke)  which  he  could  hardly  have  expected. 
Mr-  Coke  added,  that  he  hoped  his  Noble  Friend 
would  not  fatigue  himself  by  much  exertion  in  reply, 
as  he  was  sure  the  company  would  readdy  remit  their 
•wn  gratification  in  favour  of  his  health,  well  knowing 
the  sentiments  and  public  spirit  of  the  Duke  or  Bed- 
ford. 

"  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  prosperity  to  the 
House  of  Russell,"  with  three  times  three,  which  was 
drank  with  enthusiastic  cheers. 

The  Duke  in  rising  to  return  thanks,  adverted  to 
the  weak  state  of  his  health  for  some  time  past,  but 
observed  that  as  long  as  he  was  able,  it  gave  him  the 
highest  gratification  to  meet  the  company  at  Holkham. 
"  I  am  extremely  gratified  (said  his  Grace)  with 
the  honour  done  me,  but  tnnre  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conferred.  1  would  have  wished  to 
have  been  spared  thejain  of  receiving  so  flattering  a 
remark  of  your  esteem,  but  being  all  my  life  strongly 
attached  to  agricultui  al  yjuisuits,  1  cannot  omit  to 
Blake  one  or  two  obbervations  on  the  important  ques- 
tion which  has  so  long  engaged  the  public  attention. 
Alter  years  of  painful  slrugi;ling,  a  Committee  has 
been  appointed,  but  the  result  of  tlieir  inquisition 
niuot  be  uiisatislac'-'iry  to  every  man  who  expected 
relief.  Whether  the  report  of  tliat  Committee  was 
diawn  up  by  the  Cliaiim.-'k,  by  .Mr-  Hnskinson,  or  by 
an  able  political  econoiniat,  it  matters  not;  it  is  the 
instrument  of  the  Committee,  and  has  now  became  a 
document.  To  the  great  body  of  the  country,  to  the 
whole  agricultural  interests,  forming  the  foundation 
of  nation.»l  wealth,  it  is  the  most  futile,  inoperative, 
and  abortive  production  that  ever  proceeded  from 
such  labours.  "  J^artwiunt  moritea  uascitur  ridiculus 
nut.'"  As  to  that  pretended  i^o/i,  the  repeal  of  the 
Agricultural  Horse  Tax,  it  might  be  some  trifling  ad 
vantage,  but  to  call  it  a  relief  is  a  perfect  mockerj  ; 
it  is  a  mere  drop  of  wat.  F  in  the  ocean  that  overwhelms 
us.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  the  country 
is  said  to  be  tBONniNcn  :  I  have  heard  this  approved 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Gentlemen,  if 
thii  be  tlie  case,  what  becomes  of  our  efforts  and  our 
industry-'  What  becomes  ofour  skill  in  cultivation, 
and  the  judicious  application  of  labour  and  manure, 
if  the  results  may  thus  confound  our  exertions,  and 
become  the  destruction  of  the  country.  (Applause) 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  so  absurd  an  inference,  and 
no  words  canexpressmy  abhorrenceofsuch  adoctruie 
If  skill  and  labour  are  thus  producive  of  mischief,  my 
friend,  here,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  the  most  mis 
•hievous  man  alive!  (Laughter  and  applause.)  His 
grace  concluded    by    paying    some    elegant   and   for- 

lible  ftonpUotsBts  to  JAx.  Voke,  who  ffoa  his  earliest 


lord  may  lie  made  illustrious,  a  tenantry  ])i.'Sprrous, 
and  a  people  happy  !  (Applause  ]  i  see  here  an  union 
of  affection,  an  union  of  interests,  and  their  happy  re« 
suits  on  the  face  of  society  and  the  country  1  see 
near  our  truly  noble  host  one  illustrious  from  rank, — 
illustrious  from  blood,  but  peculiarly  so  from  charac- 
ter and  conduct-  (Applauses)  I  see  him  descend 
liom  his  high  station,  to  inix  with  the  \eomani'y,  — to 
be  *he  patron  of  scieiices  ;  the  encnurager  of  <  harities  ; 
and,  allow  me  to  say,  the  support  and  champion  of 
public  liberty.  (Great  applauxe)  This  is  his  great 
distinction,  that  he  is  endeared  to  every  one  by  his 
w  rth  i  not  from  his  rank,-  not  from  his  blood  and 
connections,— not  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  an- 
cistiy,  but  by  the  glory  he  derives  from  virtuous 
actions,  which  shall  live  to  alter  ages,  when  diadems 
and  coromts  have  sunk  to  dust."  (Great  appUiuse.) 
His  Lordship  then  alluded  to  the  impossibility  pointed 
out  by  -Mr.  Coke,  of  being  now  silent  on  public  affairs; 
indeed  no  one  could  help  looking  to  the  ruinous  eoii- 
sequencts  of  those  measures  which  were  now  so  bit- 
terly felt,  and  must  justly  fill  every  heart  with  alarm, 
and  every  mouth  with  outcries.  For  his  own  part  he 
attributed  the  whole  mischief  to  a  headlong  and  des- 
perate expenditure,  which  required  and  had  been 
supported  by  an  excessive  and  grinding  taxation. 
f  Applause. J  Taxation  was  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  all  our  evils.  C.ipplause.J  It  had  been 
used  without  wisdom,  without  moderation,  and  with- 
out controul  ;  it  has  been  applied  to  every  purpose  ; 
necessary  and  unnecessary,  good  and  bad  ;  to  pil.''pos- 
es  of  national  defence,  and  of  childish  vanity  ;  an(5 
above  all,  to  purposes  of  unbounded  and  gross  cor- 
i-uption.  (Loud  Applause).  By  these  means  we  had 
compromised  our  safety— we  had  lived  beyond  our 
income,  and  we  had  ruined  the  country  with  rapaci- 
ty Now,  what  was  the  plain  and  direct  remedy  to 
such  a  course  .'  Suppose  a  prodigal  and  extravagant 
man  were  to  find  his  resources  fail,  and  come  to  a 
wise  friend  and  councellor  fijr  advice.  He  says,  "  I 
have  ruined  my  fortune;  1  am  undone  with  expense  ; 
for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  I  have  lived  beyond 
my  income,  and  plunged  into  the  most  heedless  and 
disproportioned  extravagance,  and  this  is  the  conse- 
quence. What  must  I  do  .'"  "  Why,"  says  his  friend, 
"  what  should  you  do  but  live  ii/ithin  your  income 
for  the  next  five  and  tw«nty  years  -''*  "  Oh  !"  but 
s»ys  he,  "  my  horses  and  carriages— my  footmen  and 
liveries— my  parks  and  palaces — all  my  dignity  and 
splendour  ;  my  rank  will  not  suffer  the  least  dlminu. 
tion  !  Not  a  rag  of  red  cloth, — not  a  yard  of  lace,— 
not  a  gaud, — not  a   feather  can    I  spare  !     My    pride 

will    be    humbled, — my    friends     will    fall   off ." 

"  Truly,"  says  the  other,  "  they  are  trencher  friends, 
as  you  seem  to  be  aware,  (Great  Applause,'^  and  yoa 
are  a  fit  tenant  for  Bedlam  in  trusting  to  them  so 
long." — "  But,"  continued  his  Lordship,  "  although 
the  cases  are  somewhat  parallel,  yet  the  conclusion  is 
not;  it  is  impossible  that  the  nation  should  sink  ta 
imbecility  by  the  evils  that  oppi-tss  it ;  rather  it  should 
be  roused  to  consider  the  full  extent  of  the  evds,  and 
to  apply  a  proper  remedy.  If  I  am  asked  how  is  this 
to  be  done  ?  I  answer  by  putting  the  pledge  of  econo- 
my to  every  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons There  still  is  really  and  truly  a  constitutional 
power  to  redress  our  grievances,  if  tho  people  will 
do  their  duty.  We  liave  shining  examples  of  this 
fact:  Look  at  Wiltshire,  so  well  represented  in  its 
Member  here  present.  (Applause)  Look  at  Essex, 
represented  here,  (.applause.)  Look  at  Kent,  repre- 
sented here.  (.Ip/jlause.)  Look  at  North  .mptonsliire. 
—Look  at  Bedfordshire.- -Look  at  Westminster,— 
Look  at  Abereleen  ;  and  last,  tliough  not  least,  look  at 
the  head  of  this  table,  and  see  how  Norfolk  is  repre- 
sented here  !  (This  climax  was  accompanied  and 
tiillowed  with  a  tumult  of  applause.)  His  Lordship 
ihanked  the  company,  and  >at  down  admidst  continued 
cbecri. 

"  The  HigU  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Norfolk," 
"  Breeding  in  all  its  branches." 


(2o  be  toutiuaed.J 
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Boston,  Oct.   16,    1S21. 

BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW— 1821. 

Frocpedings  of  the  ^Massachusett^s  ^^jricM^fM- 
ral  Society  at  the  late  Brighton  Cattle  Show. 

Continued  from  page  24o. 

This  interesting  exhibition  took  place  on  Wednes. 
day,  the  13lh  of  October.  The  Agricultural  Society, 
atler  their  meeting  lor  the  transaction  of  business, 
went  in  procession  to  the  church,  where  an  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Colman.  Tlie  com- 
mittees then  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  Do- 
mestic Animals  and  Manufactures  exhibited.  The 
pens  for  the  eshibilion  of  animals  were  better  filled, 
as  far  as  we  could  judge,  than  on  former  occasions, 
and  by  a  large  proportion  of  very  beautiful  animals. 
The  kinds  of  animals  exhibited  were  considered  as 
evincing  in  the  most  satisfactory  Bianner,  the  continu- 
ed improvement  in  the  stock  of  our  farmers.  The 
exhibition  of  Manufactures,  embraced  a  great  variety 
of  articles  of  excellent  fabric. 

The  members  of  the  society  dined  together  at  Dud- 
ley's  tavern.  A  very  large  number  of  members  of 
the  society  and  of  other  gentlemen  from  various 
parts  of  the  state,  assembled  to  witness  this  exhibi- 
tion.  The  concourse  of  spectators,  was  probably 
greater  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

Ploughing  Match. — The  ploughing  match,  and  the 
trial  of  working  oxen,  took  place  the  next  day.  In 
the  former  there  were  seven  competitors,  and  in  the 
latter  eleven.  The  ploughing  was  remarkably  well 
executed,  and  the  show  of  working  oxen,  was  pro- 
nounced superior  to  any  former  exhibition. 

In  the  afternoor.  the  Reports  of  the  several  commit- 
tees, by  which  the  premiums  were  awarded  were  read 
in  the  Church,  where  the  Society  met,  and  other  per- 
sons attended.  The  competition  for  premiums  was  on 
a  great  variety  of  objects,  and  for  many  of  the  pre- 
miums there  was  a  great  number  of  competitors. 
The  duty  of  deciding  on  the  claims  of  the  several 
candidates  was  assigned  to  several  committees  iwho 
made  separate   reports. 

53"  The  Firft  report  was  published  in  our  last — 
they  will  be  continued,  until  all  shall  have  appeared. 

Agricultural  Dinner, — At  the  Dinner  in  Dudley's 
Hall,  in  Brighton,  the  following  toasts,  among  others 
were  given. 

The  Common-wealth  of  Mas fachussetts— Msiy  it  be 
always  problematical,  in  which  she  most  excels.  Com- 
merce,  .Manufactures,  or  Agriculture. 

The  Nurs.ng  Mother  of  Law,  Physic  and  Divinity  ; 
^-of  Trades,  Manufactures  and  Commerce  ; — Agricul- 
ture. 

Our  Feltoiv  Citizens — May  they  be  always  esteem- 
ad  the  best  Ploughmen  on  the  ocean   and  on  the  land, 

Our  Soil-  May  it  be  forever  /let  and  forever  un 
9UI  dued. 

Che  Sea  and  the  Land — May  our  citizens  make  Jish 
of  one    an. I  Jlesh  of  the  other 

The  Military  Farmer — Armed  with  his  Pruning 
Knife,  Scythe,  and  Hoe,  may  he  cut  up  and  extirpate 
all  his  enc  mies. 

The  greatest  and  best  farmer  in  the  world,  and  one 
•f  the  staunchest  and  earliest  friends  of  America, 
Mr.  Coke  of  JVorfalk,  Gre  t  Butain,  who  for  forty 
years  has  toasted  our  Washington,  as  the  greatest 
man  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

The  Grafton  Agricultural  Society  of  JVew  Hamp- 
thire — We  bid  her  delegate  welcome  : — as  farmers, 
we  are  all  brothers  ;  earth,  our  common  mother. 

By  Mr.  Qdinct,  delegate  from  the  Grafton  Agri- 
cultural Soc.ety  The  Masscuhussetta  Society  for 
promoting  Agriculture — Our  common  parent,  to  whom 
as  children  we  look  up  for  support  and  instruction. 

By  his  excellency  Gov.  Brooks.  Farmers — May 
tliey,  who  fe.  d  the  world,  be  themselves  well  fed 

By  His    Hon.  Lieut   Gov    Pump — The  Farmers 
May  science  guide,  and  industrv  sustain  them. 

By  the  President— 2%ff    Orator  of  (fit  Da^~-Who 


h.is  taught   us  the    true  doctrines   of  Agriculture 
the  true  spirit  of  a  christian. 

By  the  Hon.  .lolin  Davis.  The  College  Farm—*  Rn- 
joying  its  good  fruits,  may  the  whole  country  heartily 
respond  to  the  injunction "  Satie    the  Seed." 

*  Referring  to  a  Watermellon  of  enormous  size, 
sent  from  the  College  Farm,  with  the  injunction 
''   Save  the  Seed," 


NO.  -2. 
The  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 

Promotion    of    Agriculture,    appointed   to    decide 

on    the  Premiums  for   Sheep  and  Swine,  oflered  at 

the  Cattle  Show  at  Brighton, 
REPORT : 

That  they  award  the  premium  for  the  best  sow  to 
,lohn  Prince,  Esq.  for  that  Sow  which  he  denominates 
his  Essex  and  Blue  China-SlO. 

The  second  premium  to  Dr.  Francis  Moore,  of 
Brighton,  for  a  Sow,  from  White's  imported  English 
breed-S5. 

The  premium  for  the  best  Boar,  of  the  breed  de- 
nominated White's  breed,  mixed,  to  Luke  Fisk,  of 
Waltham— glO- 

The  premium  for  the  second  best  Boar,  to  the 
♦  Town  of  Cambridge,  being  «f  the  Byefield  mixed 
breed- S5. 

The  premium  for  the  best  Store  pigs,  to  Josiah 
Hovey— glO- 

The  premium  for  the  second  best  Store  Pigs,  to 
James  Robbins— S5. 

For  the  premium  on  Merino  Sheep,  the  Commit- 
tee regret  that  there  was  no  competition,  Gen.  Au- 
stin being  the  owner  of  all  which  were  offered. 

The  Merino  Wethers,  your  Committee  deemed  to 
be  well  entitled  to  the  first  premium,  both  for  form 
and  flesh,   and  they  accordingly  award  it— g20. 

Tho  Merino  Ram,  exhibited  by  Gen.  Austin,  the 
Committee  did  not  deem  to  be  of  so  superior  a  quality 
as  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  premium,  but  they  award 
the  second,  of  S'O. 

Your  Committee  were  of  a  similar  opinion  in  rela- 
tion to  his  Ewes.  They  therefore  award  the  second 
premium,  of  §10. 

For  the  premium  on  native  Wethers,  there  was  also 
no  competition.  They  deem  those  offered  by  Stephen 
Howe,  worthy  of  a  first  premium,  and  they  accor- 
dingly award  it— glO. 

For  the  committer 

JOSIAH  QUINCEY,  Chairman. 

The  Said  Boar  belonging  to  the  Poor-House  esta- 
blishment of  that  town. 

NO.  3. 

he  Committtee  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 

Society  for   the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  on  the 

subject  of  Inventions, 

REPORT  : 

That  the  Machine  called  the  Flaxseed  Separator, 
offered  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  of  Brattleborough,  Ver- 
mont, embraces  all  the  particulars  specified  in  his 
statement,  and  Is  entitled  to  the  premium  proposed  by 
the  Society,   of  S2J. 

Washing  Machine  was  presented  bv  Mr. 
Hodgdoi),  of  Newton  for  exhibition  only,  and  not 
for  premium,  which  consists  of  a  Rotatory  Tub, 
turned  by  a  crank,  operating  on  a  horizontal  block, 
the  sides  of  which  are  planes  inclined  towards  the 
centre  of  the  tub,  and  doing  its  work  chiefly  by 
pressure— was  put  to  trial  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Dud- 
ley, Innholder,  Brighton,  under  the  direction  of  your 
Uoinmittee  On  examination,  all  the  persons  who 
were  experienced  in  such  operations,  and  who  had 
worked  with  it ;  and  others,  who  had  seen  its  effect, 
unanimously  declared  their  opinion  that  it  was  the 
best  machine  for  this  purpose  they  had  ever  seen,  and 
that  it  had  done  as  much  work  in  one  hour,  as  it  would 
have  taken  the  same  hand  half  a  day  to  have  perform- 
ed in  the  ordinary  way.  This  .Machine  would  have 
been  entered  for  premium,  had  it  not  been  for  a  mis- 
appreheimon  concerning  our  rales,  for  which   Mr. 


Hodgdon  is  not  responsible.  Unrlrr  tlii;  ci.-cumsian- 
ccs  your  (Jiimmillce  rccommind  to  the  Trusiecs 
to  award  lo  Mr,  llodgdon,  consiilering  the  nature  of 
the  Machine  and  its  apparent  iitiliiy,  the  sum  of  gli  . 

A  Rotatory  Churn,  having  a  lioiizuntal  nioveniinl, 
was  enttred  by  Mr.  Jennison  for  a  pivniium.  The  on- 
ly evidence  in  relation  to  it  was  that  given  by  (ior- 
liani  Parsons,  Esf|.  who,  although  favourably  impress- 
ed towards  it,  yet  preferr>.-d  much  the  Churn  present- 
ed to  the  Society  by  John  .Vl.ckey.  Under  these  clp' 
cuinstances  your  Committee  did  not  deem  thnnsilvcs' 
authorised  to  award  any  premium 

A  Machine  fur  Threshing  Grain  constructed  upoi^ 
a  good,  ;ind  as  far  as  your  Committee  was  apprized 
upon  a  new  prinripie,  was  presented  by  .Mr  Asa  Shat- 
tuck,  of  Peppeivll.  A  modrl  only  of  the  machine  «as 
presented,  so  that  \our  Ijonimitlee  could  not  li;ivt-tl>e 
advantage  of  seeing  its  operations  personally.  The 
evidence  adduced,  was  satisfUctoiy,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  trials  therein  specified  Your  Committee,  how- 
ever,  from  the  evidence  before  ihrm,  were  of  opinion, 
that  its  effect  was  not  superior  to  that  for  wli'cli  a 
premium  was  formerly  granted  to  .Mr.  Hotchkiss; 
nor  did  the  evidence  of  the  triiU  to  which  this  ma- 
chine had  been  subjected  amount,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  to  proofs  of  that  continued  farming 
use,  by  a  practical  farmer,  which  in  their  apprehen. 
sion  according  to  the  promulgated  rules  of  the  Trus- 
tees, would  justify  them  in  deciding  that  it  is  "the 
best,  the  simplest,  and  least  expensive  .Machine  fop 
threshing  wheat  and  other  small  grains." 

A  Machine  for  Threshing  and  Winnowing  Wheat.  waS 
presented  by  Mr.  Gragg,  of  LnndonckTry. — This  ma. 
chine  was  complete,  and  performed  its  work  excellent- 
ly — in  both  operations.  It  is  simple  and  considering 
its  objects,  not  expensive,  the  cost  complete  being  for- 
ty dollars  :  and  it  was  said  to  be  well  calculated  to 
thresh  grain  mown  as  well  as  reaped.  The  propri- 
etor had  however  brought  with  him  no  certificates, 
nor  had  your  Committee  any  opportunity  of  putting 
it  to  such  a  trial  as  would  justify  their  awarding  any 
premium.  They  think  so  well  of  the  Machine,  that 
they  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  proprietor  shall  adduce 
certificates  within  three  months  of  what  it  is  capable 
of  performing,  and  if  said  certificates  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Board,  as  to  all  the  particulars  stated  in 
the  pablished  regulations,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the 
premium 

An  Invention  was  presented  by  Mr.  Simon  Willard 
of  Roxbury,  for  exhibition  only,  and  not  for  premium 
being  an  Alarum  Clock,  every  part  of  which  was  exe, 
cuted  in  his  own  manufactory,  excepting  the  glass. 
The  work  was  neat,  eleg  nt  and  simple,  and  well  adapt, 
ed  for  its  purposes;  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
that  ingenidus  and  distinguished  clock   maker. 

A  Lead  Pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  was  also 
presented  for  exhibition  only,  by  David  Loring,  the 
proprietor.  The  execution  was  neat,  and  as  far  as 
your  Committee  could  judge,  from  inspection— it 
would  answer  all  the  purposes  specified  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  .Mr.  Loring,  the  proprietor. 

There  were  also  several  other  articles  offered  for 
premium,  but  no  person  being  present  to  explain  the 
principles  or  the  operation  of  the  Machines,  your 
Committee  deem  themselves  discharged  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  reporting  upon  them  particularly. 
For  the  Committee, 

JOSIAH  QUINCY  Chairman-. 

Brighton,  Oct.  lUh,  1821. 


Jlecorded  by  Order  of  the  Society  in  the  American 
Farmer. 

M^ovgantoNVu  fSigYicwltiwaV  So- 
ciety.    NoTtU  Carolina. 

A  number  of  respectable  citiz.'ns  of  Burke,  having 
met  at  the  Court  House,  in  Morgantown,  on  the  4th 
day  of  July  last,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Agri- 
cultural Society.  D.  Tate,  E5q.  having  been  appoint- 
ed Chairman,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
a  Committee  to  draft  a  Constitution  :— Col.  W.  W. 
Erwin,  Col.  J-  T.  Avery,  Col.  James  Erwin,  and  Jame.9 
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Murpny,  Esq.  wlio  rpported  the  following  which  was 
unanimously  adopled. 

Laws   of  the   Morgantown    Agricultural   Society,  as 

revised  and  passed  at  their  first  regular  meeting — 

July  4,  182J. 

.Article  1— The  Society  shall  be  styled  the  Morgan- 
town  Agricultural  Society. 

Article  2 — The  Society's  attention  shall  be  confined 
to  agriculture  and  rural  affairs.  They  will  carefully 
avoid  topics  which  are  productive  of  dissention,  or 
calculated  to  withdraw  thr-ir  attention  from  the  ob- 
jec's  of  common  concern. 

Article  0  — Every  member  subscribing  to  these  arti- 
cles, shall  contribute  one  dollar  ir  more  annually,  for 
a  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  tliL-  society 

.it  licle  4— Thf  society  shall  consist  of  every  indivi- 
dual friendly  to  its  objects,  provided  he  shall  first 
have  been  nominated  and  elected  by  the  ballots  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Article  5 — I'lie  ofiicers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a 
President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secre- 
tary,  and  an  ."Assistant  Secretary  when  the  increase  of 
business  shall  require  it,  and  a  Standing  Clommittee 
of  five   memljers. 

Article  6 —  rbe  Society  shall  have  five  regular  year- 
ly me  ■  ings  and  at  the  following  periods.  On  the  4th 
day  of  July,  on  the  return  d.iy  of  ilie  Election,  and  on 
the  first  Wednesday  iji  January,   April,  and  Octiiber 

Article  7 — The  officers  of  the  Sucieiy  shall  be  elect- 
ed annually  by  ballot  on  the  4lh  day  of  July,  and 
case  of  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  removal  out  of 
the  county,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  same  shall 
be  supplied  by  an  election  to  be  made  at  any  stated 
meeting  of  the  Society,  the  person  or  persons  then 
newly  elected  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  year, 

Article  S — At  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  the  Pre- 
sident or  in  his  absence  such  person  as  the  Society 
shall  elect  pro.  tern  shall  exercise  the  usual  duties  of 
that  office.  All  motions  shall  be  addressed  to  him, 
and  on  all  questions  he  shall  collect  and  declare  the 
votes.  He  shall  have  power  to  call  special  meetings 
of  the  Society,  by  notice  through  the  Secretary,  at  as 
many  public  places  in  the  county  as  he  shall  direct 
He  shall  with  the  standing  committee  have  power  to 
correspond  with  other  societies  or  individuals  on 
Agricultural  subjects,  and  with  the  standing  commit 
tee  h.'  sliall  attend  to  and  reg'ilate  the  pecuniary  af. 
fairs  of  the  Society,  direct  expenditures  to  be  mad. 
when  necessary  by  their  order  on  the  treasurer,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a  report  thereof  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  Society  thereafter,  which  re 
port  shall  be  subject  to  the  ratification  or  rejection 
of  the  said  Society. 

Article  9 — The  Secretary  and  by  his  direction  the 
Assistant  Secretary  when  appointed,  shall  have 
charge  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Society,  and 
keep  the  same  in  exact  order  ;  they  shall  also  keep  on 
regular  files,  all  letters  which  shall  be  written  by  the 
Frtsiilent  or  Standing  Committee  or  by  iheinselves  by 
order  of  the  Committee,  and  ai  the  stated  regular 
meetings  of  the  Society,  submit  the  same  for  the  fur 
ther  order  of  the  Society. 

At  tick  10— The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  account: 
stated  on  the  books  ol  the  Society,  and  when  called 
on  produce  the  same  for  inspection  ;  but  at  the  last 
re};Uiar  meeting  of  every  year  and  jIso  whenever  Ins 
offik-e  may  end,  he  shall  produce  a  fair  and  regularly 
•  staxeci  account  of  all  receipts,  paymi  nts  ami  txpeiiai- 
tures,  ..nd  deliver  it  together  with  the  books  and  all 
other  property  of  the  Society  in  his  hands,  or  whicf 
of  right  ought  to  be,  to  his  successor  in  office,  or  to 
the  order  ..f  the  Society. 

Article  l\ — \  quorum  for  business  shall  consist  of 
at  least  nine  members. 

Ariicle  \'2 — TUe  Society  shall  be  kept  in  order  by 
the  rul.s  which  are  observed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  state,  for  that  purpose. 

Article  13  IJonations  may  be  received  by  the  Trea- 
surer to  be  added  to  the  fuads  of  the  Society. 

Article  111— \.\\  such  distinguished  citizens  of  this 
state  and  of  other  stales  &  countries  whom  the  Socie- 
ty may  elect  fo?  the  purpose,  shall  be  lionorary  men.- 
fiers,  and  iht-y  are    lureby  invited  ti  aid  tlie  Soci'iv. 


pike    roads  ;    but   here  employed   for    making 

ponds,    to    gather   rain   water,   for    Stork. 

[n  what  that  improvement  exactly  consisted, 
[  cannot  now  state,  but  [  recollect  that,  without 
;j;ivinu-  complication  to  the  implement,  it  gatlier- 
et!  the  earth  more  rapidly,  and  delivered  itself  of 
its  burden  more  easily  than  the  one  in  common 
tise." 

I  hive  since  been  kindly  furnished  with  a 
sketch,  from  which  the  engraving  below  has 
been  made,  and  which,  though  in  some  particu- 
l:irs  crroneou.s,  will  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  Conn  and  use  of  the  machine.  Amongst 
other  piirpiises  to  which  it  may  he  well  applied, 
its  utility  in  making  and  mending  roads,  in 
cleaning  ditches  and  dunghills — scraping  to- 
ieth-r  twe  remains  of  barn  yarils,  wood  piles, 
&,c.  &.C.  for  making  compost,  is  obvious. 


"nd  if  convenient  to  assist  at  their  meetings.  Stran- 
gers who  desire  to  be  present  as  auditors  may  be  in- 
troduced ;  and  fur  that  purpose  each  member  shall  be 
authorized  to  bring  one  friend  along  with  him  to  any 
meeting. 

Article  15 — Whenever  a  new  member  is  elected,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  forthwith  to  notify 
him  of  his  election,  in  the  following  form. 

On  the  - —  day  of  ,   18     .     A.  15    of 

was  elected  a  member  (or  honorary  member)  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Morgantown,  the  Society  in- 
viiiiig  his  assistance.  C.  U.  Secretary.  Provided  al- 
ways, that  110  election  for  members  shall  take  place 
except  at  one  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society. 

.hticle  16— At  the  close  of  every  regular  annual 
meeting,  the  Treasurer  shall  lay  betore  the  Society  a 
list  of  the  members,  specifying  those  who  have  and 
those  who  have  not  paid  their  contributions  :  and  if 
the  contribution  of  any  member  shall  be  found  more 
than  one  year  in  arrears  after  the  same  shall  have  be- 
come due  and  payable,  and  if  the  same  has  been  per- 
sonally demanded  of  him  by  the  Treasurer  or  Collec- 
tor authorized  by  him  for  the  purpose,  such  membt  r 
shall  be  considered  as  withdrawing  from  the  Society 
and  be  no  longer  deemed  a  member,  and  the  s  .me  shall 
be  entered  on  the  minutes.  Any  member  of  the  So- 
ciety may  withdraw  from  the  same  by  sending  a  letter' 
ol  resignation  to  the  Secretary  and  paying  up  any  ar- 
rears which  at  the  time  he  may  owe  the  institution. 

Article  \7 — As  a  source  of  information  and  a  means 
of  gaining  and  di (fusing  useful  knowledge  aux.liary  to 
practice,  ilie  Society  shall  as  soon  as  the  funds  w.li 
admit,  purchase  a  collection  of  books  and  models, 
and  shall  jiropose  prizes  for  experiments  and  improve- 
ments in  husbandry,  in  the  manufactures  connected 
with  It,  and  for  the  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  our 
domestic  animals  To  promote  these  views  the  friends 
of  Agriculture  are  invited  to  assist  the  Society  by 
turnishmg  facts,  experiments,  and  incidents  in  hus 
bandry. 

Article  IS — The  Society  shall  have  power  to  add  to,  i 
alter    or   amend   the   present  constitution,    provided!      ti        .  i  i-  •  ..   ,       .,, 

however  that  no  addition,  alt..ration  or  amendment  to         *''«'     ^^O    long    lines    running    parallel    witll 
this  constitution  shall  be  adopted  without  the  concur- M^^cli  other,  marked  A  represent  the  shafts  which 


rence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present,  at  one  of 
the  five  regular  meetings  of  this  Society 

Article  19 — The  Society  shall  hoid  their  meetings 
in  Morgantown,  at  such  place  as  the  standing  com 
mittee  shall  provide  tor  that  purpose. 

The  Society  having  postponed  the  election  of  offi- 
cers until  the  lOlh  ot  August,  and  having  met  onthat 
day,  the  Urv.  1£.  J.  Miller  having  been  appointeil 
Chairman,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  offi- 
cers. 

President. 
James  Murphy,  Esq. 

Vice  Fuesibent. 

Col.  Isaac    r.   Avery, 

Treasuber. 

Major  William  Ballew. 

SliCniiTARY. 

Mr.  John  Murphy. 
Assistant  SechktaBy. 

Mr.  VV.  A.  Erwin. 
Sta«i)1ing  Committee. 
Colonel  W.  W.  Erwin,     Major  John  M.  Grunlie, 
ColoHel  James  Erwin,      John  Uutherford,  Esquire. 
Captain  John  B.  Tate. 

VIRGINIA  HUSliAN DRY— Editorial  ob- 
servations THtREON. 
Lipon  this  subject  i  tooK  occasion  in  a  former 
Number,  to  remark  tiiat  "  oii  the  farm  of  Mr. 
N  *»*»*,  near  Battietown,  my  attention  was 
iliawn  to  a  great  iiujiroveoieiit  in  tin-  construc- 
tion ot  the  Ox-Shovei.  commonly  used  on  Turn- 


may  be  from  10  to  12  feet  in  length.  The  two 
lines  marked  B,  designate  the  braces — C  the  axle 
from  which  the  box  is  suspended — D  the  sockets 
made  of  iron  for  the  reception  of  each  end  of  the 
axle,  sufficiently  large  'for  it  to  work  freely— it 
is  necessary  for  the  box  to  be  larger  at  the  end 
marketl  E,  which  is  open  as  you  will  discover 
by  the  model  enclosed.  You  will  also  discover 
that  the  box  is  provided  with  handles,  so  that 
tlie  labourer  can  hear  on  them  when  filled  with 
mud  or  earth,  by  which  the  axle  turns  and 
raises  the  box  or  receiver  on  a  level — so  that  the 
driver  can  move  oft'  without  losing  any  of  his 
load — F  also  represents  the  staples  to  which  the 
chains  are  fastened. 

The  error  in  the  engraving  consists  in  repre' 
scnling  the  box  as  re'^fing  on,  instead  of  being 
suspended  bdow  the  axis  ;  which  is  done  by 
ean^  of  an  iron  strap  half  an  inch  thick,  passing 
round  ilie  body  of  the  box  and  running  up  above 
th"  top  of  the  sides  of  the  box.  about  six  inches  ; 
til  give  rooinfor  two  holes,  large  enough  togoover 
each  end  of  the  axis,  and  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
box  when  full  of  earth.  The  axis  on  which  ihe 
box  bangs  and  turns,  may  be  made  of  a  tough 
piece  of  wood  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
thick,  fastened  on  the  top  and  across  the  shafts 
by  means  of  tKO  iron  staples  drove  into  the 
shatts  10  keep  the  weight  of  the  boxfrou>  pressing 
downwards  or  towards  the  driver.  The  han- 
iiles  should  be  fastened  to  the  bottom,  side,  and 
end  ;  and  project  three  feet  behind  the  body  of 
the  box,  giving  thus,  to  the  driver,  the  same 
command  that  Jie  would  have  over  a  plough*— 
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^Vhe[l  tiie  'los  is  full,  l)e;ir  sliglitly  on  the  han- 
dles and  all  the  wei^^lit  then  vtaU  on  the  sluirii 
or  axis.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  N.  that  he  Imn 
removed  more  mud  from  liis  ponds  in  three 
hours  with  a  man  and  horse,  than  six  carts  ami 
ten  men  could  in  a  day  witli  spades  and  shovel" 
— in  the  formation  of  ponds  it  is  espicially  pre- 
ferable to  these  latter  implements,  in  as  mucii 
as  it  acts  like  a  trowel,  and  ptniiters  smoothly 
the  fine  sediment  at  the  bottom,  which  is  thereby 
rendered  imperviable.  The  box  should  be 
clamped  at  diiVerent  points  by  straps  of  iron 
rivetted  on  ;  and  the  bottom  should  consist  of 
oak  or  other  hard  plank,  inch  thick,  the  front 
whereof  should  be  shod  with  iron. 


.Meridian  HUl,  October  26,   1321. 


Dkih  Sir, 


rieri.-nced.     AbiincUmcc  has  liitherlo   produced  waste. 

n  1  w;int  is  now  Hie  consequence. 

VVi-  liave  yet  a  sulficiency  left,  however,  if  we  cconn 

ruze,  but  if  we  continue  to  destroy  as  we  have  done, 
.iKre  is  no  calculatinfj  where  tbe  evil  will  end.  Kc 
■  rvations  ought  to  be  made  of  largf  tracts  of  land^ 
c.jnlaining  timber  suited  for  naval  purposes  ;  measure- 

I'lfflit  to  be  talven  to  guard  tht-m  against  depredation  ; 

111,  as  tbe  writer  of  the  letter  observes,  oaks  or  aoim- 
oilier  useful  tree  ouglit  to  take  the  place  of  Lombard}- 
Poplars  around  all  our  public  works  Let  it  be  remem- 
ucied  also  that  according  to  the  old  adage,  every  man 
i..  bound  to  do  three  things;  and  that  to  plant  a  tree  is 
one  of  tlieni. 

Willi  great  respect  your  obedient  eervant, 

D.  PORTK'J. 
J,  S.  Skinseb,  Esq. 


Kingsto7i,  Tennessee^   Oct,  G,  1S2I. 


Sib, 


When  we  reflect,  that  the  nation  having  at  com 
mand  the  most  tinit>er  suited  for  naval  purposes,  even 
if  she  had  not  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  provided  her  other 
means  were  equal,  is  in  the  best  condition  to  become 
the  most  formidable  naval  power,  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  enclosed  letter  will  appear  deserving 
of  every  attention. 

To  provide  the  means  of  national  defence  is  certain 
ly  the  duty  of  those  placed  in  tbe  government  j  and  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  the  culture  of  Trees  for  na 
val  and  military  purposes,  is  an  object  nearly  equal  in 
importance  to  the  formation  of  military  roads,  and  that 
our  soldiery  and  others  in  the  public  pay,  and  not 
otherwise  engaged,  might  be  thus  employed  to  ad 
vantage 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  individuals  in  this  or 
any  other  country  will  engage  in  farming  extensive 
plantations  of  forest  trees  without  the  hope  of  some 
reward  for  their  trouble  ;  and  this  reward  will  always 
be  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for,  and  scarcity  of 
timber,  nor  will  they  be  satisfied  here  unless  the 
reward  is  speedy. 

In  this  country,  to  supply  our  wants  it  is  easier  to 
remove  our  families  to  where  timber  is  more  abundant 
than  to  cultivate  trees  for  private  uses.  In  England 
there  could  be  no  advantage  in  this  respect,  from  a 
change  of  residence,  as  the  whole  country  is  equally 
destitute  of  forests.  In  the  one  case,  then,  there  is 
no  inducement  for  exertion  ;  in  tbe  other,  necessity 
and  a  rich  reward  call  for  every  efibrt  that  can  be 
made  to  increase  the  number  of  forest  trees. 

The  father  who  leaves  to  his  children  in  this  coun- 
try a  well  stocked  forest,  leaves  to  them  a  rich  inhe- 
ritance— bow  much  more  so  is  it  then  in  England.  It 
is  too  common  an  expression  with  us  "  this  will  serve 
my  time  ;"  an  enlightened  policy  should  induce  us  to 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  our  population,  our 
resources  and  our  importance  may  equal  the  most  ex- 
travagant speculations  of  enthusiasts. 

We  are  not  an  ephemeral  nation— we  have  an  im- 
portant part  to  act  on  this  world's  stage — let  us  look 
then  to  the  future  and  judge  of  it  from  the  past  Car- 
ry your  imagination  back  four  hundred  years  this 
country  was  a  wilderness  Four  hundred  years  is  a 
brief  space  in  time  what  an  aspect  does  it  now  pre- 
sent ?  what  was  then  considered  an  inexhaustible 
source,  is  nearly  exhausted  ;  complaints  every  where 
exist  of  a  scarcity  of  wood  for  the  common  purposes 
of  life— look  at  the  date  of  the  letter  1  send  you 
Tennessee,  a  place  not  thought  of  a  century  ago,  even 
there  a  scarcity  is  felt ;  and  in  a  short  time  hence  the 
game  compla.nt  will  be  made  from  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountain.  A  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  of  high  pol- 
ticai  standing  and  every  way  qualified  to  judge,  in 
formed  mr  -■.  kv/  days  since  that  they  fell  in  tUat  slate 
seriously  tbe  want  of  wood  for  ordin.<ry  purposes  i  and 
from  the  best  inform.^tion  I  can  collect  from  all  quar- 
ters, there  cannoi  be  a  doubt  that  in  every  part  of 
country  now  settled,  the  want  of  wood  is  already  ex- 


I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  your  observations 
on  timber  and  its  use,  printed  in  tbe  American  Farmer 
— it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  your  fellow  citizens  I 
hope.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  that  on  all  pub- 
lic grounds  about  Navy  Yards,  where  practicable,  that 


'i-ees  in  windows.  It  is  oiservabie,  that  tticy 
.iways  lean  towards  the  li;;ht.  The  same  elfect 
ouUI  doubtless  take  place,  if  one  side  of  a  ve- 
. '-table  were  shaded  in  the  open  air.  The  at- 
r.iction  of  light  is  probably  not  the  same  for 
ne  diiierent  vegetables,  by  which  we  may  ac- 
i  ount  for  the.  ditlerent  forms  of  trees.  This  is 
rendered  plausible  when  we  contrast  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  Oak,  with  the  toworin"- 
branches  of  the  Poplar.  ° 

fcixperience  has  long  ago  established,  that  ve- 
getables become  destitute  of  smell  and  flavmii-. 
and  lose  much  of  their  combustibility,  by  grow- 
ing in  the  dark.  We  find  in  Dr.  Black's  lec- 
tures, an  account  given  by  the  celebrated  Ur. 
Robinson  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  drain  of  a 
coal  work  under  ground,  he  accidentally  laid 
his  hand  upon  a  very  luxuriant  plant,  with  large 
indented  foliage,  and  perfectly  white.  He  had 
not  seen  any  thing  like  it,  nor  could  any  one 
inlorm  him  what  it  was.  He  had  the  plant 
with    a    sod    brought    into    the    open  air    in 


the  Navy  Board  direct  the  planting  of  oaks,  or  somei  the  light.  In  a  little  time  the  leaves  withered, 
trees  as  useful  for  the  navy,  in  place  of  the  Lombardy  and  Soon  alter,  new  leaves  began  to  sprin"-  up 
Poplar  now  used.  I  think  such  an  arrangement  w,lll„f  a  green  colour,  and  of  a  difterent  shape  Iron 
do  much  towards  getting  the  people  to   think  abou^t,,^t    „f  j|,g   ^,j  rubbin- one  of  the 

preserving  their  timber,  for  as  you   observe   it  is  last : .  ,  ,  •     <-  ,  '"""'"»"""="'    "-'"= 

leaving  us.  I  would  also  suggest  the  planting  one  orl'^^^^es  between  his  h.igers,  he  found  that  it  had 
two  acres  in  young  oaks  to  ascertain  their  growlh,|  the  sinell  ot  coininon  Tansey,  and  ultimately 
for  I  think  it  will  be  found  they  will  grow  nearly  as  proved  to  be  that  plant,  which  had  been  SO 
much  in  one  year  here  as  in  the  north  of  Europe  in  changed  by  growing  in  the  dark  Indeed  it 
two  The  \Var  Department  might  adopt  the  same i.^as  recollected  that  some  soil  had  been  taken 
round    or   about  their   Forts    and    Arsenals.      Please,,,,,.,,,,,^   i   „       c  ,    ""'"""  "'^>'"  '^'»'*>=" 

think  on  this,  and  also  what  name  it  will  one  day  givel'"'"  tile  lira  in  trom  a  Deigbbouring  garden  some 
the  man,  who  having  it  in  bis  power,   is  the  cause  of  "^""e  betore  it  Wi.s  tound  scattered. 

'Ihis  ed'ect  of  light  is  not  less  conspicuous  in 

SA.viUEL  MARTIN,      the  growth   of    Celery.     By   covering   it  with 

earth,  the  light  is  shut  out,  which   wuu.d  soon 


commencing  such  a  system 
Commodore  D.  Porter 


THE  EFFECT  OF    LIGHT  ON  VEGETA- 
BLES ; 

From  Reese's  Encyclopedia. 
"  We  have  already  stated  a  fact  discovered 
recently  by  Malus,  that  Light  acquires  new 
properties  by  a  peculiar  reHection.  Does  it 
then  appear  impossible,  that  it  should  not  be 
changed  in  passing  through  diaphanous  media  ? 
May  not  that  which  moves  with  the  greatest 
velocity,  have  a  greater  portion  converted  into 
heat  ;  or  in  other  words,  may  not  this  conver- 
sion be  as  the  velocity  >  This  idea  is  strength- 
ened, from  the  circumstance  of  Caloric  rays  be- 
ing found  throughout  the  spectrum.  The  great- 
est objection  raised  to  this  idea  of  light  and 
heat  being  excited  by  the  same  rays  moving 
with  different  velocities,  are  founded  on  the 
facts  of  combined  light  in  phosphorescent  bo- 
dies, and  in  the  cliemical  effects,  wliicii  were 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  light.  In  our  next 
subject,  however,  we  shall  shew  that  all  tlie 
chemical  effects  producible  by  light,  can  be  pro- 
duced by  heat. 

Besides  the  properties  of  the  solar  beams  to 
produce  heat  andlight,  we  find  them  lo  have  other 
properties  equally  important  to  the  animated 
world.  This  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  econo- 
my of  vegetables.  It  has  been  many  times 
pioved,  that  vegetables,  growing  without  lighl, 
would  not,  in  the  tirst  place,  have  more  temleu- 
c\  to  grow  upwariis,  iiian  in  any  oluer  dii\;c- 
iion.  Tins  arises  trom  an  evident  aiiiaction 
ar.sing   between    li-ht   anU     living    v -"etaide:. 


turn  It  green,  and  make  its  flavour  so  strong  as 
to  render  it  unfit  to  be  eaten,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  render  it  more  fibrous  and  tena- 
cious. 

From  the  circumstance  of  light  giving  odour 
and  inflaiiiinability  to  vegetables,  and  since 
these  properties  are  most  common  to  bodies 
containing  hydrogen,  it  would  appear  that  light 
was  essential  to  the  production  of  hydrogen, 
perhaps  by  expelling  oxygen  ;  and  hence"  it 
would  also  appear  that  hydrogen  is  necessary 
to  tbe  colour  ot  vegetaoles.  It  has  been  assert- 
ed by  Hu.nboldt,  that  lie  found  vegetables  grow- 
ing m  the  dark  mine,  iiaving  tneir  natural  colour, 
but  these  plants  were  e..veli)ped  by   hydrogen." 

.  FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Lewisville,  5j.  C,  Oct.  I9th,  1S2I.' 
"  I  had  just  been  preparing  a  statement  far 
you,  ol  my  success  in  yearly  selecting  my  seed- 
corn,  when  your  27th  number  of  the  Farmer,  ar- 
rived, containing  Air.  v.  ook's  ,e  ti  r  toyou  o;  ihe 
same  suoject.  It  has  been  higiily  gratilino-  to 
me  to  find  my  own  experiment  so  well  support- 
ed.— i,also,  commenced,  in  Iblo  to  select  my 
corn  lor  seed,  and  found  it  diificult  to  find  a 
sutficent  numoer  ot  stalks  with  two  ears  to  "ive 
me  a  sudicieacy  for  seed— it  was  almost  asllif- 
hcult  tins  year  to  find  in  mt^  field  as  many 
stalks  with  oniy  one  ear;  andl  have  now  gath- 
ereu  my  seed  corn  Ironi  slalks  bearing  tliree 
ears.  My  nei-ubours  were  struck  with  the  ap- 
„       J.  -  „        _  pearance  ttf  „'.y    tield,  and  acknowled"-ed   that 

Ihistact  IS  laifuliar  to  ttiose   who  have  placed  there  miji,ut  be  something  m  the  selection  of 
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seed:  some  of  tliein  are  beginning  to  follow  my 
example. 

I  have  had  for  seven  years  about  half  an  acre 
of  Lucerne  under  cultivation — it  was  drilled 
fifteen  inches  apart—was  wrll  manured  every  au 
tumn,  the  manure  du^  in  witli  a  mattock,  and  it 
was  hoed  three  or  four  times  thro'  the  summers 
^1  set  from  six  to  nine  cuttings  from  it,  ac 
cording  as  the  season  is  wet  or  dry— its  height 
at  tlie  fust  cutting  is  usually  three  feet — and  it 
generally  gives  me  abundance  for  six  horses 
three  times  a  day,  besides  a  feed  for  four  cows 
at  milking  time — but  to  my  astonishment,  my 
6tli  cutting  this  year,  whicli  was  in  the  end  ol 
August,  salivated  my  horses — and  it  has  con 
tinued  to  do  so  ever  since,  and  obliged  me  to 
stop  the  use  of  it — it  has  never  produced  the 
slightesteftect  of  the  kind  before.  This  has  been 
a  wet  summer,  but  not  more  so  than  1817  was  ; 
and  to  be  sure  that  the  salivation  was  not  pro 
duced  by  clover,  or  any  other  substance  mixed 
with  it,  I  had  a  basket  of  it  carefully  hand- 
picked  and  given  in  the  stable  to  my  horse, and 
in  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  slabberin 
just  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  clover  field.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  communication  to  you.  Sir,  is  to  re- 
tjuest  you  would  obtain  me  information  through 
the  aid  of  the  American  Farmer — whether  Lu- 
cerne has  ever  sliev^n  the  same  ill  elfect  else- 
where, or  if  1  may  hope  it  is  oidy  an  anomalous 
instance  arising  out  of  some  peculiarity  of  the 
season — it  is  a  most  valuable  grass  for  soiling, 
and  pays  well  the  extra  labour  of  its  culture.'' 


Messrs  Punters. — The  accompanying-  observations 
Icing  designed  tor  the  public,  you  will  oblige  tlie  wri- 
ter by  giving  them  a  place  m  your  paper. 

CURE  FOR  THE  DYSENTERY. 

In  one  gill  of  fountain  water  dissolve  as  much  com- 
nion  table  or  sea  salt,  as  it  will  take  up  or  melt,  add 
to  it  one  gill  of  good  vinegar. 

Of  this  mixture,  give  once  in  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour,  to  grown  persons,  or  to  children,  such  doses  as 
the  stomach  will  bear  without  pukmg  If  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  essence  of  peppermint  be  added, 
it  will  be  a  valuable  improvement  of  the  medicine. 

The  sick  person  may  drink  freely  of  Port,  .Madeira 
or  any  good  wine  ;  or  if  these  cannot  be  procured,  he 
may  dniik  French  brandy  or  common  spirits  moder- 
ately diluted  with  water  and  sweetened  withstigar 

To  a  refined  ear,  the  Muriate  of  Soda  might  have 
sounded  more  agr  eably,  than  common  table  or  sea 
salt.  The  dysentery,  however,  is  not  seated  in  the 
ear;  and  as  this  malady  so  often  fatal,  may  reach  the 
humble  cottage,  it  is  hoped  th.U  its  simple  garb  will 
not  preclude  him  from  a  knowledge  of  the  remedy. 

The  symptoms  which  prevaded  in  those  cases  where 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  applied  the  above  described 
remedy,  are  at  first  a  sensation  in  the  stomach  almost 
like  that  of  hunger,  followed  (jiiickly  by  lacerating, 
or  cutting  like  pains  through  tlie  whole  ductus  ali- 
mentisor  alimentary  canal,  these  folluwedby  iVcqut-nl 
evacuations  streaked  with  blood  ;  a  tenesmus  ;  a  pain 
symptomatic  in  the  hcid  and  hiins  ;  a  loss  of  appetite, 
fever  and  general  lassitude  or  loss  of  strengtii  He 
has  known  the  symptoms  come  on  exactly  in  this  or- 
der i  but  in  every  case,  which  he  considered  a  real 
dysentery,  the  above  treatment  has  succeeded. 

It  has  been  said  that  Air.  Perkins,  the  vender  of 
tlie  metallic  tractors,  recommended  salt  and  vinegar 
in  the  dysentery.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  disclaims 
originality. 

In  Woodbury,  Conn,  where  the  dysentery  became 
epidemic,  it  baffled  other  modes  of  treatment  and 
salt  and  vinegar  became  a  common  and  efficacious 
remedy.     Being  resorted  to  in  diarrhies,  probably  not 


of  a  dysenteric  nature,  it  appeared  to  be  a  means    of  -omp   ri^flprtii.iic  nn  *l,o   v.„i;„        c  i. 

no  utility  ,  and    from  this  circumstance   partly,    and    i  retlectious  on  the   policy  of  our  mortgage 

partly  from  the  ostentation,  at  least   of  pretenders  to 


science,  the  vulgar  rem.edy  of  salt  and  vinegar  seem  . 
to  have  become  unfashionable,  or  otherwise  never  to 
have  acquired  general  notice 

W'hn  the  writer  of  this  sketch  had  nearly  comple- 
ted his  medical  education  ,  he  became  sick  of  a  dys- 
entery. The  symptoms  had  risen  to  a  considerable 
htight  before  he  had  recourse  to  medicine.  He  was 
advised  to  the  use  of  opium,  lie  neglected  it,  recol 
lecling  what  is  above  related  of  the  use  of  salt  and 
vinegar  in  Woodbury,  which  was  about  eight  years 
previous  ;  he  had  recmirse  to  it.  In  twelve  hours  he 
was  free  from  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  except  the 
consequent  debility. 

A  young  gentleman  of  respectable  talents,  considera- 
bly advanced  in  his  medical  education,  described  the 
earliest  supervening  symptoms  of  a  dysentery.  They 
were  as  violent  in  degree  as  is  usual  in  that  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  clearly  marked.  It  was  moreover, 
when  the  complaint  prevailed.  He  was  advised  to 
ihe  use  of  salt  and  vinegar.  Mis  preceptors,  to  who 
I  was  on  a  visit,  laughed  at  the  idea.  He  used  it  - 
Some  hours  after  he  was  rallied  on  the  subject,  he 
said  "  I  have  arrested  my  complaint."  The  principal 
characteristic  symptom  did  not  appear  and  the  others 
subsided. 

On  a  viait  to  another  kinsman,  his  infant  child,  for 
a  dysentery,  had  been  under  medical  treatment  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  A  council  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection, had  been  called,  and  the  physicians,  for 
more  than  one  had  attended  it,  seemed  to  despair  of 
Its  life.  By  the  use  of  salt  and  vinegar  it  soon  seem- 
ed evidently  to  be  better.  The  remedy  was  continued. 
Soon  the  child  seemed  to  be  much  distressed,  and 
cried  as  if  in  great  pain.  The  abdomen  was  swelled 
and  seemed  to  be  spasmodic.  In  this  situation,  the 
salt  and  vinegar,  without  having  apprehended  any 
hurtful  effect  from  it,  was  discontinued.  The  child 
bicame  quiet  and  rested  well  through  the  night— 
the  next  day  to  ensure  the  health  ot  the  child  the 
remedy  was  again  advised  and  exhibited.  The  same 
round  of  symptoms,  the  benefit  excepted,  supervened  ; 
and  again  the  pain  seemed  to  subside,  and  the  child 
becamequiet,  omitting  the  exhibition.  The  gas,  eli- 
minated by  consequence  of  chemical  affinities,  by  its 
abundance  or  peculiar  properties  seemed  to  induce 
distension,  spasm  and  pain.  No  doubt  this  remedy 
may  be  exhibited  to  a  nocent  extent  in  so  tender 
subject.  After  a  sub.sidence  of  these  distressing 
symptoms  the  child  appeared  to  be  free  from  com- 
plaint, the  debility  excepted.  The  efficacy  of  the 
remedy  has  been  proved  in  Carolina. 

If  real  dysentery,  immediately  consequent  to  the 
exhibition  of  this  remedj',  the  langour  of  the  counte- 
nance subsides;  the  eye  becomes,  enliglu  ned  ;  the 
speech  is  more  articulate  and  prompt  ;'  tlie  voice  is 
stronger  ;  the  patient,  before  he  is  apprised  of  it,  be- 
comes cheerful,  and  if  not  too  far  reduced,  forgets 
h.mself  anci  walks  across  the  room.  The  subsidence 
out  travels  the  appn  liensiun  of  the  splenetic,  and  on 
enquiry  he  looks  round  for  his  complaint  as  for  a  thing 
that  is  evidently  lost. 

Having  rendeivd  this  service  in  the  manner  which 
seems  to  me  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  my  fellow 
citizens— to  the  poor  and  distressed  ;  I  would  now 
tain  retire.  But  what  are  these  remarks  .'  Who,  at 
he  dreadful  tribunal  of  the  public  opinion,  shall  be 
esponsible  for  their  consequences,  or  rescue  them 
frum  the  deserved  neglect  of  anonymous   imposition  .' 

The  public's  humble  servant, 
Charlesian  Cour.]  CALEB  ABEUNETHY. 

AN  OBJECT  WORTH  Y  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
CONSIDERATION. 

FKOM  THK   A-MERIOAN. 

In   the   present  state  of  the   countrr,  every 
Ingestion    calculated   to  ameliorate   the  con- 
dition of  the  people  IS  entitled  to  consideration  : 
and   therefore  1  present  to  the  public  attention 


It  is  believed,  that  real  estate  is  always  a  so- 
lid security  for  money  advanced  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another;  and  therefore  it  would  seem 
expedient,  that  our  laws  should  be  so  framed  as 
to  enhance  that  security.  In  Maryland,  the 
value  of  real  estate  is  greatly  diminished,  by 
the  difficulties  and  delays  in  foreclosing  mort- 
gages, when  given  to  secure  the  repayment  of 
monies  loaned. 

In  commercial  communities,  banks  offered 
great  facilities  to  men  in  business,  by  discount- 
ing what  is  called  real  paper  on  good  personal 
security.  But  it  is  not  considered  regular  in 
iianking,  to  loan  money  on  accommodafion,  not 
even  with  the  security  of  reat  estate.  And  it  is 
very  much  questioned,  whether  in  these  times, 
the  banks  could  be  induced  to  loan  their  funds  " 
to  accommodate  needy  men,  though  secured  by 
real  estate.  »  This  is  particularly  true  in  Ma- 
ryland; because  the  delay,  expense  and  difficul- 
ties in  avaihng  of  the  security  takes  away  from 
Its  imagined  solidity 

But,  with  individuals  who  have  capital  to  loan, 
there  would  be  great  inducements  to  advance 
upon  securities,  which  may  not  be  desirable  to 
banks.  In  the  country  there  are  many  gentle- 
men posessad  of  large  landed  estates,  who  are 
known  to  be  embarrassed  by  considerable  debts. 
Ihey  hnd  their  estates  to  afford  them  no  facili- 
ties in  procuring  accommodations  :  and  the  rea- 
son IS  notorious  ;  monied  men  are  deterred 
from  loaning  to  them,  on  account  of  the  mort- 
gage laws  :  the  lender  having  no  security  that 
he  can  compel  the  return  of  his  money/with- 
out expense  and  trouble  that  are  not  to  "be  com- 
pensated  by  the  legal  interest.  This  considera- 
iion  takes  from  the  value  of  real  estate  m  Ma- 
ryland. 

1  am  fully  persuaded  that  much  of  the  em- 
barrasment  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  coun 
ties,  would  be  removed,  by  a  total  change  of 
the  mortgage  laws.  And  the  benefit  of  the 
(■hange  would  net  be  confined  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  in   debt— but  every  owner  of  a 

lee  simple  estate  would  be  benefited  by  it 

Estates  would  be  improved  in  value,  by  the 
greater  circulation  of  money  throushout  the 
itute.  ° 

•  But  when  begging;  the  Legislature  for  their 
exclusive  privileges,  they  preach  a  different  doc- 
trine !  !  The  Legislature  by  whom  these  char- 
ters of  monopoly,  for  manufacturing  money, 
have  been  grant -djwero  pndessedh  the  R^pre- 
sentativi!,  of  Farmers :  and  hence  we  see  over  cer- 
tain doors"  The  Commercial  and  Farmer's," and 
the  "  Farmer^  and  ftlerchants."  &c.  &c.  but  af- 
ter  all  a  farmer  with  his  five-hundred  acres  of  rich 
land,  well  stocked,  could  not  borrow  glOOO  for 
twelve  months,  t..  save  his  property  fiom  execu- 
tion, and  his  family  from  ruin,  unless  peradven- 
ture  he  could  get  on  his  note  the  all  sanctifying 
name  of  some  Town  Gentleman  •' of  credit," 
some  Jeremy  Ui.iler,  v\ho  borrows  from  Peter 
to-day,  to  pay  Paul  to.niorrow ;  and  from 
I  homas  to-morrow,  to  pay  Peter  the  next  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  law  ought  to  give  the 
lender  greater  facility  and  despatch,  in  coming 
at  the  property  of  the  borrower  ;  this  would  en- 
sure punctuality. 
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The  aiU.iiila^fs  iiilimatetl  woul'l  be  imiiieili- 
atelv  peittfiveil  in  selling;  ami  buying  propeitj 
of  evt'iy  description.  Coinpetilion  would  be 
created  in  every  instance  v\lien  property  may 
be  brought  into  tlie  niaiket.  The  operatioii 
tif  the  ciiaiige  pioposed,  would  not  only  bring 
reliel  to  ibe  debtor  but  likewise  to  ihc  creditor: 
for  it  h,T>pei)s  tbat  nine  limes  in  ten,  the  credi- 
tor sutlers  as  much  lor  the  want  of  his  money, 
as  the  debtor  does  embarrasoieiit  in  procuring  il. 
1  propose  then,  alter  these  preliminary'  e>>plana- 
tions,  tbat  the  piocess  of  torecloMng  mortga- 
ges be  siinplllied  :  and  instituted  in  the  county 
courts  by  a  petition  of  the  mortgagee,  prayiii;; 
at  the  first  term  a  rule  nisi,  to  be  made  absoluie 
at  the  second  term,  unless  cause  to  the  cont'u- 
ry  be  shewn  by  the  mortgagor.  By  such  a  pro 
cess,  wilbout  prescriliing  more  minutely  tlie 
practice  to  be  adopted  by  the  courts,  a  loreclo 
sure  may  be  bad  in  six  months,  and  tl'.e  creditor 
be  put  into  the  possession  of  liis  rights,  without 
the  toils  and  delay  of  a  long  chancery  proceed 
iog. 

Indeed  the  benefits  of  the  system  proposed 
would  be  greatly  enhanced,  by  allowing  the 
clerks  of  the  county  courts,  on  application  of 
the  mortgagee,  to  issue  a  rule  nisi  to  be  served 
on  the  morigagMf,  which  may  be  made  absolute 
at  the  first  ensuing  term,  unless  cause  to  the 
contrary  be  shewn  by  the  mortgagor.  It  is  be 
lieved,  tliat  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  de- 
lay and  difficulties  of  the  present  system  should 
be  cancelled,  and  expedition  and  certainty  sub- 
stituted by  a  system  entirely  new,  would  the 
benefits  become  greater  to  the  whole  country. — 
In  many  other  states  mortgages  may  be  lore- 
closed  in  from  ten  to  sixty  days.  In  some 
they  may  be  foreclosed  iorth'.vith,  in  the 
Offices  of  the  Clerks  of  the  courts  :  and  cannot 
be  stopped  by  any  frivolous  pretence  on  tlte 
partol  the  mortgagor,  who  is  made  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  ten,  twenty  and  tliirty  per  centum 
on  the  amount  of  debt,  if  he  obstruct,  without 
sufricient  cause,  the  ulterior  piocceding.  In 
those  states,  real  estate  is  deeint-d  tne  best  secu- 
rity, and  made  the  basisol  long  and  clieap  loans  ; 
the  safety  of  the  principal  and  the  regular  pay- 
nieuc  of  the  interest  being  always  the  concern 
of  capitalists. 

BALTIMORIENSIS 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Jlmerican  Farmer, 

RAT  KILLING, 

IN    AKSWER    TO    Mr.      JeREMIAH    SiMPLE. 

Mr,  Skinner, 

Sir — In  your  "  American  Farmer"  I  saw  a 
plan,  illustrated  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Simpl. , 
for  "  killing  rats".  He  states  that  this  method 
was  discovered  by  his  great  grand  uncle,  Nebe 
miah  Simple,  Ksq.  and  that  it  has  long  remained 
a  secret  in  the  lamily  of  Simples.  Nom,  Sir, 
let  me  assure  you  that,  1  most  heartily  w  sli  it 
had  continue-:  to  be  i  '•  secrt  t"  till  doomsday, 
before  I  iiad  undertaken  to  kill  tbeni  by  such 
a  procfSS.  For  I  I'ld  not  oiiy  incur  the  most 
seiious  inconvenience  from  trying  it,  by  depi  iv 
ing  myself  of  the  use  ol  my  hai  ii-Hoor  tur  M'.e 
raldays;    but>  I  do  believe  that,  as  Jeremiaii 


>iavs,  my  l)arn  has  becoine  the  general  rendey, 
vous,  within  the,  last  four  or  live  days,  for  all 
the  rats  in  the  iieighbi)urliond,  I'm  several  miles 
round  ;  and  I  now  expect  to  he  compelled  to 
put  my  own  way  of  killing,  into  operation  before 
I  can,  in  anv  degree,  get  rid  of  (hem.  l}ut  be 
lore  I  say  any  thing  of  this,  let  me  slate  the 
result  of  my  trial  <if  Nehemiiui  Simple's  rat 
THAI'  : — I,  according  to  prescription,  strewed 
the  barn  floor  with  Indian-ineal  ;  and,  in  less 
than  a '■  fortnight" — yes,  even  in  two  days!  I 
could  hear  nothing  at  all  but  "  rigadoons. 
chasses  and  balances,"  or  noise  enough  to 
raise  the  dead,  as  old  aunt  Margery  used  to  sa.'. 
when  any  of  her  dishes  happened  to  fall  and 
bieiik--What  a  sad  all'air  was  this  !  all  my  chil- 
dren kept  from  their  respective  avocations,  to 
be  employed  in  making  paper  and  parc'.iinent 
caps,  which  to  my  shame,  when  I  went  into 
the  barn  in  marshall  order,  armtd  with  a  cudgel 
big  enough  to  lay  a  giant  in  the  dust,  I  found 
torn  into  ten  thousand  pieces,  and  not  a  single 
rat  blind  folded — but  instead  of  that,  every 
rascal  of  them,  darted  like  lightning  to  their 
respective  holes — and  after  each,  with  a  great 
deal  of  good  will,  I  could  have  thrust  Jere- 
miah's head  !  Yes,  with  all  my  heart,  [  wish 
he  were  overhead  and  ears  in  the  "dark  mud"  in 
our  marsh. — "Sow,  Mr.  Skinner,  you  must  know 
the  useless  and  sad  eU'ects  of  these  simple  rat 
traps  ;  and  among  all  the  simpletons  of  the  Sim- 
ple faniily,  I  am  almost  ready  to  style  myself 
the  greatest.  However,  you  will  do  well  by 
spreading  the  fact  before  your  readers,  of  this 
at  trap's  being  worse,  than  good  for  nothing — 
at  the  same  time  I  must  heg  of  you,  to  make 
mi/ method  known  for  killing  rats,  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  good  one.  It  was  invented  by 
iiy  great,  great,  grand  father,  "  Roiiin  Rough- 
head";  who  at  length,  for  his  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolent heart,  was  made  a  Lord.  liis  plan, 
which  I  now  call  mine,  was  to  wear  his  hair 
very  busby,  and  place  carelessly  in  his  locks, 
crumbs  of  cheese — then  to  lie  down  in  the  rats' 
haunt,  in  a  motionless  attitude,  with  his  eyes 
shut — after  remaining  in  this  posture  for  a  few 
minutes  the  rats  will  commence  a  nibble  at  the 
cheese,  at  which  time  he  makes  a  terrible  grab 
with  both  hands,  and  never  failed  making  two 
or  chree  prisoners.  I  should  not  have  adopted 
any  other  plan  but  this,  only  I  thought  it  might 
be  more  expedient  to  knock  them  down  with  a 
stick. 

One  more  remark  and  I  have  done — Mr.  Sim- 
ple states,  "  that  he  who  kills  a  rat  deserve 
more  of  his  country,  than  he  who  makes  two 
btadet  of  ^rass  grow  where  only  one  grew  be 
fore.'''  and  if  this  really  be  the  case,  pray  tell 
me  what  does  Mr.  Jeremiah  Simple  deserve  for 
trying  to  raise  two  rats  where  only  one  was  rais- 
ed belore  i 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

REUBEN  RUUGHHEAD. 

FOR    THE    AMtKlOAN     FARMER, 

\i\ve  ¥euce. 

Friend  John  S.  Hkti'iier, 

I  am  ot  tbe  opinion,  that  the  Bramble  commonly 
called  the  Sweet  Briar,  Kosa  £glunleria,  if  properly 


cultivated,  would  make  the  cheapest,  haiidsumeat, 
most  (Jiiral)le  ami  useful  fence,  that  we  can  possibly 
obtain.  I  think  it  may  be  gi'own  in  three  years,  so  as 
to  be  entirely  impassable  by  any  creature  that  we  pre- 
tend to  fence  against.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
what  process  would  be  most  proper  to  use  in  germi- 
nating the  seed,  in  order  to  have  the  (juickesl  growth* 
The  seed  is  now  til  togather,  and  if  lliee  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  this  a  place,  il  miglil  induce  some 
/jer/iaj)s  iriiny  enterprising  farmers,  to  make  experi- 
ments, which  Would  be  likely  to  disclose  ihe  most 
efiicieiit  mode  of  growing  it.  I  have  commenced  some 
experiments,   but  have  nothing  to  detail  yet. 

f  any  experiments  have  heretofore  been  made  in 
growing  the  sweet  briar,  fop  the  purpose  of  fencing, 
liy  any  of  thy  correspondents,  1  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  the  result. 

Sincerely  wishing  well  to  the  art  of  husbandry  and 
thy  noble  undcrtr.k'ing,  I  remain  thine  with  ilue  re* 
pect,  GIDKON   DAVIS. 

George  Town,  IV  ('-  lOlh  mo.  1821. 

*  On  this  point,  we  submit  the  follov/ing  Extracts 
IVom  Mawc  &  Abercrombie's  Universal  Gardener  and 
liotanjst,  to  the  notice  of  .Vlr.  Uavis,  and  others  who 
may  be  disposed  to  test  the  value  of  tbe  sweet  briar 
as  a  hedge. 

"London  gardoners  raise  great  quantities  of  sweet 
briar  of  the  common  single  kind  for  sale,  which  they 
effect  by  sewing  the  seed  in  autumn,  or  spring,  in 
drills  an  inch  deep,  and  the  plants  either  remain  in 
hills  or  are  transplanted. 

"When  required  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the 
common  single  sweet  briar  should  generally  be  raised 
from  seed,  sowing  it  in  drills  half  a.i  inch  deep,  either 
to  remain  or  for  transplantation ;  though  when  design- 
ed to  form  a  sort  of  hedge  to  produce  a  crop  of 
shoots  to  cut  for  the  supply  cf  markets  during  sum- 
mer, it  is  eligible  to  sow  the  seed  at  once  in  a  drill, 
where  the  plants  are  always  to  stand. 

And  if  sov/n  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  they  are 
ripe,  thej'  will  sometimes  rise  the  following  spring; 
but,  if  not  sown  'tdl  the  spring  they  are  most  apt  to 
remain  'till  the  following  year  before  they  rise  freely." 


ANEW  WOUK-. 

A  NEW  wouK.  Proposals  are  issued  at 
Charleston,  for  publishing  by  subscription. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  Jimeri- 
ca,  together  with  sketches  of  the  characters  of 
the  men  the  most  distinguished  in  the  south- 
rn  states,  by  their  civil  and  military  services,"* 
by  an  "  Offi.cer  afthe  Fartizan  Legion. 

"  To  preserve  from  oblivion  the  recollection 
of  many  brilliant  achievinents,  which,  from  the 
encroachments  of  time  perpetually  remo- 
ving, not  only  the  actors  by  whom  they  were 
performed,  but  witnesses  also,  who  could  give 
testimony  of  their  existence,  is  the  cherished 
ambition  of  the  author.  In  detailing  acts  of 
courage  and  magnanimity  that  honour  the  patri- 
ots of  the  revolution,  it  is  equally  his  hqpe,  to 
excite  in  the  bosoms  of  his  youthful  countrymen, 
tbe  desire  to  emulate  them.  The  spontaneous 
impulse  of  every  heart  is  his  best  auxdi.iry. 
flow  grateful  to  the  youth  of  ambition  must  it 
ever  be,  to  read  the  encomiums  bestowed  on 
his  ancestors — to  uwell  on  the  merits  of  those 
gie  it  men  who  had  wisdom  to  plan  the  deliver- 
ance of  tbe  United  States  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
resolution  to  attempt  it,  and  valor  to  insure  'heip 
independence.  In  contemplating  the  dignified 
firmnes  of  their  characters,  the  extent  of  their 
sufferings,  and  the  splendor  of  the  actions, 
achieved  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  ir.omen- 
Itous  undertaking,  the  heart  expands  with  gra- 
titude— the  soul  with  adnairatioa.    Libertj  R> 
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h.iniiuranly  gained,  appears  with  "lore  lascnia- 
t'liji;  charms,  is  clierisherl  with  iinpetishahie  al- 
fectioTis,  and  the  bosom  of  patriotism  feels  vviti- 
full  force,  iiow  sacred  the  ohligatioTi,  to  trans- 
mit such  a  blessing,  with  undiminished  lustre, 
to  posterity. 

it  can  only  be  necessary  to  present  to  view, 
the  characters,  whose  illustrious  actions  he 
would  celebrate : 

•'  And  by  their  light 
"  Shall  every  valiant  yniitli,   with  ardor  move, 
"To  do  bnve  acts." SImksfieare. 


Other  parts  of  Louisiana  or  AlirjsK^-ippi.  Tcr 
years  ago,  the  cotton  from  the  neighbouihonil  im 
Natchez,  was  esteemed  not  better  than  Gcorj».a 
upland  or  than  good  Tennessee,  and  2  cetit- 
inferior  to  Red  Hiver  cotton.  During  the  la=t 
season  it  commanded  two  to  four  cents  inor 
than  Red  River  co'ton  and  3  t  ■  t)  and  7  cents 
more   than  'rennes».ee  and  Alabama. 


RAILWAY. 
A  new  iron  Railvvwy  has  been  invented  in  Ba- 
varia. On  an  exactly  horizontal  surface,  on  thi- 
It  is  expecied  that  the  work  will  make j improvement,  a  wiitiiaii  or  evpn  a  child  iua> 
between  5  and  6no  pages  8vo. — and  its  price  in j  with  apparent  ease,  draw  a  ci.rt  loaded  witi 
bonrds  will  bf  g.i.  'I'he  Fxlitor  of  the  Rkgis  !  more  than  sixteen  numtals.  On  another  kiiii 
TKH  will  receive  orders  for  copies:  so  willjof  |{adway  hv  the  same  inventor,  in  whici 
the  Editor  of  the  Farmkh   witii  much  pleasure. jthere  is  an  iiiseasihie  descent  of  six  inclies  and 


The  name  of  the  author  is  given  to  him,  with 
the  assurance  of  a  much  respected  friend,  that 
"  he  IS  a  scholar,  a  man  of  fine  taste,  and  a 
genuine  patriot,  who  has  not  only  drawn  bis 
sword  to  obtain  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try, but  was  ready  to  ilffend  that  independence 
when  assailed  by  the  same  foe  thirty  six  years 
afterwards." 


a  quarter  in  10(J  feet,  a  wagon  will  run  alone 
without  any  external  impulse.  li  is  proved 
that  tliuse  iron  llailingf  are  two  ihuids  bi'Her 
than  the  hnglixh,  and  only  cost  half  as  ml'ch, 
■i  single  hurse  is  equal  to  twenty  two  on  the 
best  common  road. 


■i'lMi^  i^ASimi^lfio 


Oj"  The  curious  specimen   of  Cotton,  said    to  have 

everal'verv   useful  papers' for  this   iourn.il,  re- 1'^'^'="   '■PU"    l>k=  ^''k.   by  a  worm,  wb.ch  we  received 

.  .   "    L.   •     ■    i-  ..•  i     ii  I.-  under  the  BlandensburgU  Tost  mark,  has  been  sent  to 

uests  us  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  cultiva  ;„„„„,,„„„„  „(•„„„„,  „ho„-„„.,„„    ,.,,i   „ „     i 


HKMP 

A  friend  in  the  South,  who  has  commun'cated 
sev 

q 

tion  and  management  of  Hemp  Being  our- 
selves, practically  un  icquainted  with  the  suli- 
ject,  we  ask  the  favor  of  some  of  our  corres- 
pondents in  Kentucky,  or  elsewhere,  to  give  the 
information  desired,  and  we  will  promise  then' 
very  soon,  to  ^ive  in  return,  a  verj  minute  and 
valuable  essay  on  the  culture  and  man  igement 
of  Tobacco,  as  pursued  in  that  district  of  Vir 
ginia  where  this  article  is  brought  to  market  in 

its   highest  state  of  pet  faction. Request  o! 

our  southern  correspondent  as  to  hemp. 

"  1  would  esteem  it  a  particular  favor  if  you 
Would  furnish  me  it'ith  an  account  of  the  culti- 
vation of  hemp,  nature  of  soil,  in  U'hat  vianner 
planted,  preparation  of  land,  how  many  bushfls 
planted  to  the  acre,  mode  of  attendance,  when 
ripe  enough  to  break,  how  to  save  the  seed,  how 
long  to  remain  in  the  water  to  rot.  the  process 
after  rotting,  and  any  other  instructions  wide! 
you  may  deem  necessary 

Improved  Mode  of  cleaning    Cotton, 

Extracted  from  a  Utter  written  by  ./.  R  Bedford 
Esq.  near  Florence,  Jllabama. 
At  a- more  leisure  tin.e,  than  I  am  at  present 
I'aviiureil  with,  I  will  send  you  a  tlescrip 
tion  of  an  invaluable  improvement,  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  cotton  gins,  which  operates  as  a 
screen  and  fan,  separating  trash  and  dirt  from 
the  cotton,  as  the  wheat  fan  separates  chaff 
from  wheat.  Its  principle  is  simple,  and  its 
construction  easy.  It  has  been  recently  broughr 
into  use  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez,  E'jd  with 
the  use  of  Carv  -i  *s  patent  Gins,  by  many  of  the 
planters  (hereabouts,  which  separate  the  cotton 
from  the  seed  without  cutting  or  breakinii  the 
fibres,  have  acquired  a  character  and  commanded 

E rices  for  their  cotton  in  the  New  Orienns  mar 
et,  much  beyond  that  which  was  brought  from 
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wdek  for  gs  s(J    and  $57— and  one  lot  ol  18   UUds.   af 

:^6  .••■0 

Kentucky  ToDicco,  52  hhds    at  J^S. 

H.ckory  Wood,  sellin,^  at  §6  50-Oak  do,  S^'   50. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Thorn  flicks  for 
Sale. 

The  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  and  intehds  keeping 
!i  constant  supply  of  trees,  of  the  best  selected  fruit, 
at  his  Nursery  near  Washington,  D.  C  Also  a  pr^-at 
quantity  of  Main's  Virginia  or  American  Hedping^ 
Thorn,  at  Five  Dollars  per  thousand,  which  will  be 
packed  in  hhds.  or  boxes,  so  as  to  be  sent  with  per- 
feet  safety  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Viro'inia  Thorn  Seed  prepared  for  sowing  at  tw» 
dollars  per  quai't. 

I'vricanthia  Thorn  at  sii  dollars  per  thousand. 

Pyricanthia  Seed  at  five  dollars  per  quart. 

.Ml  orders  from  a  distance,  enclosing  cash,  of  re»' 
fering  to  some  person  near,  who  will  become  respon- 
sible for  the  payment,  will  meet  with  immediate  and. 
punctual  attention. 

,IOSHUA  PIERCE. 
Georgetown,  T).  C,  Oct.  26th,  18:i 


a  gentleman  of  great  observation    and    science,    irom 
whom  we  expect  to  hear  on  the  subject. 

Xj'Tfae  Editor  will  be  thankful  to  any  one  who  can 
supply  him  with  a  description  of  that  wonderful  curi- 
ty,  WiEiis  C4>E,  near  Staunton,  in  Virginia — we 
have  the  pliin,  but  want  the  description.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  General  Calvm  .tones,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
published  some  years  ago  in  a  Kichmond  Almanac,  by 

Mr  Johnson. 

We  particularly  congratulate  our  agricultural 
friends,  ob  the  intelligence  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
their  products  m  Europe  ;  although  funbei'  jdv.ce- 
must  be  awaited  befoie  any  settled  prices  current  can 
be  given.  Another  arrival,  which  is  daily  expected, 
will  enable  us  to  speak  with  more  certainty,  and  at 
present  we  give  the  following,  as  the  latest  current 
prices  : 

Wednebdai,  October  31. 
The  sales  of  White  Wheat  this  week  have  been  at 
160  a  180   cents— Red  140  a  170,  one  parcel  as  high 
as  irb  early  on  Monday  morning. 

Rut  a  fair  quotation  for  this  day  would  be  150  a 
]52i  tor  best  red  wheat  of  the  State,  and  lol>  a  165  for 
best  white— Corn,  65  a  70— Rye,  65— Barley  65 — 
Oats,  jS  a  35.  A  lot  of  Barley  sold  on  Saturday  last 
for  70  cents. 

TncRSDAT,  November  1. 
Sales  to  day  of  Red  Wheat  ISO,  153,   ;55. 
WHARF  FLOUR. 
Friday        October  26  Superfine  Flour  7  75 
Saturday  27  7  50 

Monday  29  7  25 

Tuesday  30  7 

Wednesday  31  7 

HOWARD-STREET  FLOUR. 
Friday        October  26  Superfine  Flour  8 
Saturday  27  8 

Monday  29  7  SO 

Tuesday  30  7 

Wednesday  31  7 

Whiskey,  including  barrel  33  cents. 
Mahyland  ToBArco,  good   Yellow  SI6—Fine  Red 
SlO— good  do.  8— Common  £4  to  6— Second  Sli  to 
'jS6. 
I     ViaoiNiA  Tobacco,  a  few  lihds.  sold  the  present 


JS'eivand  Improved  WEEJiT  FAS'. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  New  and  Improved 
Wheat  Fan,  greatly  superior  to  any  that  he  has  before 
seen— It  cleans  all  kinds  of  Grain  and  Grass  Seeds  ia 
a  very  superior  manner— takes  up  less  room,  and 
works  with  half  the  force  of  those  in  general  use^ 
Price  Thirty  Dollars, 

TURXIP  CUTTERS,  at  cash         .  gSO 

APPLE  MILLS,  at  cash  g^O 

DRILLS,  at  cash  g20  and  S2S 

Other  MACHIMERy  equally  low. 

FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  at  last 
spring  prices. 

03"  A  variety  of  Books  on  Agriculture. 

E.  S.  THOMAS. 
No.   57  South-Street. 


¥ves\\  Grass  Seed. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand,  first  quality  Orchard* 
Herds'  Grass  and  Timothy  Seed,  the  growth  of  1821, 
Present  prices— Orchard  Grass  S4  per  bushel. 
Herds'         "        3         " 
Timothy     "         4         " 

ELY  BALDERSTON, 
No   61,  Smifi's  Wharf. 


Valuable  Potomac  Land  for  Sale. 

1  will  sell  at  public  sale  on  the  premises,  on  Thurs- 
day the  6th  of  December,  that  valuable  estate  known 
as  "  Stumps  Neck,"  situated  in  Charles  County  Ma- 
ryland, on  the  Potomac,  25  miles  below  Washing- 
ton, containing  1200  acres,  one  half  thickly  covered 
will)  timi.er  and  wood  300  acres  remarkably  fertile, 
beside  a  firm  marsli  of  100  acres,  over  which  cattle 
graze  at  all  seasons,  can  be  inclosed  by  a  fence  of  200 
yards.  The  marsh  can  be  easily  made  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, there  being  no  back  or  current  water.  There 
are  two  first  rate  herring  fisheries  on  this  estate.— 
Vessels  of  any  burden  lay  close  to  the  shores,  it  is 
distant  from  tlie  Occoquan  Manufjc'.nring  Mills  only 
a  few  miles.  The  crops,  fire-wood,  and  so  forth,  can 
be  got  to  Market  with  the  greatest  facility,  to  a  per- 
son desirous  of  engaging  in  the  wood  business,  ma. 
ny  advantages  are  here  presented.  The  improvements 
are  a  small  d\veUing  house,  well  of  good  water,  large 
new  tobacco  house,  granary,  &c.  Persons  wishing  to 
view  this  property  will  always  have  an  opportunity 
as  the  steam  boats  daily  pass  within  100  yards.  Mr. 
Speake  on  the  premises  will  shew  the  land.  Terms 
one  half  cash,  balance  in  three  years. 

<.EORGE  MASON. 

Gunstnn,  Fairfax  Counti/,  Va. 
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(Continued  from  pag-e  250.) 

SEGOAD  n.ir. 

"  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marslial  of  Eng-land.'" 
{Grfal  tifiplouse.')  In  giving' tliis  tnast,  Mr.  Coke  la- 
mented the  absence  of  the  noble  duke,  which  was 
occasion*  d  liv  urpent  business  in  town. 

"  Lord  Arundel,"  with  three  limes  three.  His 
Lordship  shortly  returned  tlianks,  statins;  that  he  had 
one  wish  to  express,  which  was,  tlie  next  year  to  in- 
troduce some  of  his  friends,  for  the  advantage  they 
would  derive  from  t!ie  agpriculture  at  Holkham. 

"The  French  Consul,  and  prosperity  to  the  afjri- 
culture  of  France."  The  gentleman  .'elurned  th.inks 
in  a  very  polite  manner,  but  we  had  not  the  advan 
tage  of  hearing  wliat  he  said. 

"  Count  Zamoyski,  son  of  a  great  ai^ricultunst  in 
I'oland."  The  younsj  ijenllenian  relumed  thanks  in 
manner,  words,  and  cadence  perfectly  F.nglish ;  he 
said  it  could  not  be  expected,  as  a  foreigner,  that  he 
should  make  a  speech,  bet  bep:;ccd  to  return  his  cor- 
dial  thanks  for  the  honor  done  him. 

The  health  of  a  Prussian  gentleman  was  next  drank. 
Mr.  i-'arran,  {as  we  imderstood)  and  prosperity  to  the 
agriculture  of  Prussia. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  then  rose,  amidst  great  ap- 
plause. "  Gentlemen  (said  H.  R.  H  )  I  feel  extremely 
fla  tered  bv  the  continual  test  imo'iies  of  your  esteem 
and  affection :  I  am  sure,  by  your  applause,  that  you 
gUi.ss  the  toast  I  am  going  f;  give,  and  certainly  njne 
-vho  live  witliin  the  reach  of  Holkham  can  mistake  it 
for  a  ,1  oment,  (.Ippluuse)  We  have  all  heard  the 
just  and  universal  praises  that  have  b.en  bentowed  on 
bis  exertions  in  the  cause  of  agricuUiire,  and  wc  all 
agree  that  he  richly  m'-rits  the  general  thanks  and 
approbation  of  his  coiinli-y  (Grcaf  ^jipanse.)  His 
bright  example  may  animate  that  country  in  the  cans, 
so  powerfully  alluded  to  by  Lord  Nugent,  who  was 
ever  ready  to  express  the  honest  fei  lings  of  an  Eng 
lishm:in,  and  not  only  to  express,  but  to  act  up  to 
them.  It  is  m  perltct  c<>n-,onince  with  those  feelings 
and  fully  conscious  of  the  character  and  sentiments  of 
GUI'  liberal  and  kind  host,  that  I  now  propose  as  a 
toast,  "  Mr,  Coke,  and  prosperity  to  the  house  of 
Hnlkham  "—The  applause  which  followed  made  the 
walls  of  llolkham  r.ng 

Mr,  Coke  returned  thanks,  and  gave  "  Sir  Henry 
Fan  ,'■   *ih  thne  times  three. 

Sir  H.  F.  rcturn-d  thanks,  and  observed  tliat  his 
habits  of  life  uiifiit-d  him  for  speaking,  but  lie  did 
not  the  less  f=cl  the  high  honor  done  him,  (-*/>,"'"'"''•) 
Mr.  Coke  then  alluded  to  the  long  and  useful  life  of 
Sir  Johnl  Sinclair,  whom  he  wa«  happy  once  more  to 
see  at  Holkham.  The  liourd  of  .Agriculture,  he  oh 
served,  owed  much  to  the  merits  and  exertions  of  Sir 
John,  .ind  nlthough  he  (Mr.  Coke)  did  notthink  higii 
ly  of  the  merits  of  the  Hoard,  or  the  good  it  had  per 
formed,  y^t  he  was  not  the  less  sensifile  of  the  prac- 
tical knowieiige  and  private  worth  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair. Indeed,  sucii  was  the  i-steem  in  which  he  held 
bis  cxerlio",s,  and  particularly  in  producvig  the  Code 
of  .\gricuUure,  that  he  ii'.tcn.led  the  ftdlowmgday  to 
present  him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  ile  complimented 
Sir  John  ou  his  conversion  to  tiie  drilling  system  :  in- 


Ued  he  now  went  so  tar  in  its  f.ivour,  that  he  had ; those  which  he  iieard  expressed  there  an  I  el^ewli.ie, 
.1  ought  a  friend  tliere  to  prove  that  no  rents  could  He  li.ad  been  thought  to  entertain  opinions  not  proper- 
K  paid  without  it.  He  was  happy  to  see  so  many  nf'iand  to  look  to  remedies  impraciic.dile  ;  but  at  least 
sir  John's  intelligent  coiintr)  men   present,  and  ended  he  lia  1  been  iinxioiisly   looking  for  that    which  woiili 


with  giving,  "Sir  John  Sinclair,"  with   three   time* 
three,  which  was  drank  with  applause. 

Sir  John,  in  returning  thanks,  stated  that  he  did 
lot  rep.  nt  the  exertions  he  had  made  for  the  improve- 
r.ent  of  agriculture  ;  in  fact,  lie  considered  that  as 
he  great  l)."-sis  of  the  country  ;  no  one  had  ever  heard 
a  great  nation  called  a  to'-vnry,  or  a  manufactory,  but 
emphatically  a  couiilrv.  This  he  was  sureof,  that  the 
corrupted  atmosphere  of  towns  never  produced  such 
a  race  of  men  as  those  by  whom  our  fields  were  culti- 
vated ;  the  increase  of  such  a  race  he  had  ever  con- 
sidered as  a  g-reat  national  advantage,  and  their  de- 
crease as  a  great  public  calamity.  Sir  John  then  al- 
luded to  the  sentiments  which  were  formerly  so  well 
received  at  agricultural  meetings,  and  especially  the 
pleasure  of  enclosing  wastes,  [a  Laugh,']  but  these 
were  now  opposed  by  the  doctrines  of  p  .litical  econ- 
omy, in  which  we  are  told  tliat,  to  lay  out  capital  in 
cultivating  wastes,  is  to  waste  our  capital,  -Another 
successful  sentiment  in  former  times  was,  breeding  in 
all  its  branches  ;  hut  the  same  stores  of  new-fangled 
visdom  abrogate  the  divine  command,  and  instestl  oi 
ncrease  i.nd  multiply,  v.e  are  taught  to  decrease,  and 
lubtract  and  divide,  to  bring  our  population  into  hea- 
ven k".ows  what  compass,  for  we  have  more  victuals 
than  can  be  eaten  !  i^Apphinse.)  Indeed,  it  need  not 
be  wondered  at,  if  agriculture  be  oppressed  and  dis. 
couraged,  that  food' should  be  wanting,  or  emploj-- 
ment  of  no  value  ;  and  since  these  conserjuenccs  were 
both  probable,  and  must  be  destructive,  ii  was  an  in- 
lisp£n-;ib!e  duty  to  give  protection  to  agriculture, 
and  to  encourage  the  profitable  industry  of  the   culli. 

.tors,  (..jji/j  I'liise  )  Sir  John  then  said  a  few  words 
on  drilling    green   crops,    and    concluded   by  giving 

Success  to  ilrilling  in  all  its  branches." 

Mr-  (Joke  then  mentioned  his  reception  at  Aberdeen 
during  his  tour  in  Scotland,  and  said  he  was  very  hap 
py  to  repay  the  hospitality  he  received  there,     (hi  this 

casion  the  Laird  of  Skene  h.-.d  cm,:  50(J  miles  to  sec 
him,  tor  which  he  leturneil  him  m.any  thanks,  and 
heggod  to  give  his  health  with  three  times  three. 
{.ipplaute.) 

The  Laird  of  Skene,  a  venerable  man  with  long- 
while  ha,!-,  returned  thanks  at  some  lea^th,  but  We 
could  not  catch  the  import  of  what  he  said. 

-Mr,  Maxwell,  M,    P.  for  Renfrew,"    with  three 
limes  three. 

Mr  Maxwell,  in  returning  thanks,  stated,  in  aliu- 
ion  to  what  had  been  so  Well  expressed  by  Lord  Vu 
gent,  tiiat  it  would  l)e  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  improve- 


relieve  the  country  from  its  evils,  lie  saa.-  there 
example  worthy  to  be  followed,  and  a  conil'tct  that 
would  serve  to  explain  his  views  in  regard  to  tiie  na. 
tional  question;  40  years  ago  that  cou'iiry  wasa  waste 
and  they  had  heard  the  owner  say  liiat  a  great  brcadtli 
iif  it  was  let  at  3s.  an  a;re,  and  when  the  lease  w.(3 
out,  it  was  tliotight  a  ruiirms  bargain  to  take  it  at  5j. 
What  Holkham  was  then,  is  Great  Uritain  now  ;  at 
that  time  Holkham  had  not  one  sixth  of  its  present 
inhabitants,  and  it  received  fool  from  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  ;  that  is,  it  was  over-peopled  ;  but  it  is 
now  six  times  as  populous,  and  it  grows  ten  times  as 
much  corn,  nay  twenty  times  as  much  as  itsconsump- 
tion  requires  :  then  is  it  not  obvious  that  we  have  not 
only  not  too  much  population,  but  that  if  we  had  six 
times  as  man)-,  with  proper  management,  and  ade- 
quate skill  in  the  powers  of  direction  and  dislribution 
n  industry  and  consumption,  that  we  should  be  all 
as  much  happier  than  we  are,  as  Holkham  is  happiet" 
than  the  poorest  ami  most  desolate  village  in  F.ng-land.' 
Mr  O'.ven  here  entered  into  some  details  and  calcu- 
lations to  show  that,  by  no  possibility  could  our  tax- 
ation be  reduced  within  the  limits  which  appeared  to 
be  necessary  to  the  pressure  we  felt  undei'  our  reduc- 
ed means,  upon  the  ignorant  scale  of  the  present  ma- 
nugenient  of  society  ;  he  confessed  that  to  diminish 
burthens  must  undauijUedly  be  useful,  bul  other  and 
more  important  alterations  were  required  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  machinery ;  we  weve  at 
present  restrained  in  every  way,  and  cramped  in  our 
strength,  so  that  the  most  industrious  and  persever- 
ing labours  coulil  not  supply  the  necessaries  of  life, 
.dtiiough  we  had  a  power  by  which  we  could  supply 
another  world  with  cotton,  hose  and  blankets  !  Mr. 
Owen  considered  that  these  new  and  extraordinary 
powers  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  re-organize  the 
industrious  part  of  the  community,  and  place  them 
in  relation  to  their  wants,  and  the  good  of  the  public 
and  themselves,  in  a  situation  altogether  different 
from  their  present  ignorant  and  destitute  condition. 
Perceiving  here  some  tokens  of  impatience,  Vlr-  Owen 
hs;  rve ',  vh  ,v  he  was  well  aware  that  th»  subject 
was  too  heavy  for  tlie  occasion  ;  that  it  would  require 
not  one  day,  but  two  days,  to  state  it  clearly;  and 
therefore,  he  was  induced  to  run  through  it  in  an 
unconnected  manner  i  but  he  was  sorry  to  detain  the 
company,  and  would  therefore  thank  them  for  their 
attention,  and  the  honour  done  him,  and  drink  their 
iieidths  in  return, 

II  ^li  Sheriff  of  Notts,"  Col,  Wildman,— who  re- 


inent  or  success  in  Parliament,  unless  ihev   were  sup-|turned  than' 
ported  by  the  independent   feelings   of  those    who  re- 1     "  Capt.  Beauchamp,  capt.  Manby,  and  the  Wooden 
turned   the    Members;  no  impulse  could  be  given  to  jWal  is  of  Old  England."— Capts.  B.  and    M,  severally 
that  body  but  from  their  consiituents ;  therefire,   un-|returned  thanks 


til  such  feelings  are  called   lurth,  the  country  wou 
be  little  nearer  to    the    end   of  its  sulFerings,  or   the 
ministry  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 

"  Sir  John  Johnson,"   with  three  tunes  three. 

Sir  John  returned  thanks  in  a  very  gentlemanly  man- 
ner, expressing  sentiments  highly  favourable  to  agri- 
culture. 

"  The  Independent  Yeomanry  of  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk "     \_.1pplrtHHe.T, 

Mr.  Coke  then  gave  the  health  of  "  Mr.  Owen,  of 
Lanark,"  with  so-iie  encomiums  on  his  philanthropic 
[lui-suits.— Mr.  Ouen  said,  he  felt  that  there  was  a 
dutv  he  owed  to  himself  and  the  company,  he  might 
say  to  the  kingdom  and  the  world  at  large— to  show  in 
»i'hat  It  was  he  difl'ereri  in  opinion  and  sentiment  res- 
pecting the  remedy  for   our   national  distress,  from 


Mr.  Coke  then  expressed  his  happiness  at  meeting 
io  many  distinguished  agriculturists  from  the  midland 
parts  of  the  cruitry,  and  ,gaee  the  heaiti.s  oT  \'iT. 
Jobson,  .Mr.  Champion,  and  others,  who  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  attend  the  meeting,  .Mr.  Jobson 
elurned  thanks. 

.Mr.  Cuke  then  apprised  the  company  that  they 
must  avail  themselves  o!' what  little  lighi  remained, 
to  see  the  prize  sheep  out  of  the  wool,  and  he  would 
detain  them  onU-  to  give  one  toast  more,  which  tt'i-,s, 
'»  Vhc  lUiistrioiis  Duke  who  had  honoured  llolUham 
with  his  presence."     [.J  l>urst  r,f  dpplaiiie.] 

ThelJuke  of  Sussex  rose  amidst  loud  acclamations 
of  applause.  11  s  Uoyal  Highness  addressed  the  cot,. 
pany  to  the  foil.iwius-  oIKct— "  Gcnllenipn,  1  have  of- 
ten told  you  with   what  pleasure  1  visit  the  county  of 
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Norfolk;  there  is  that  charm  in  its  hospitality,  and 
that  mafcic  m  it=  independence,  that  all  cares  are 
thrown  from  my  heart,  and  deliijht  and  satisfaction 
overflow-  The  kind  and  hospitable  reception,  equally 
extended  by  the 'jwner  of  this  noble  mansion  to  the 
higliest  and  the  lowest,  is  one  of  the  greatest  gratifi- 
cations I  have  ever  experienced.  To  see  my  noble 
host  surrounded  as  he  is  by  the  first  nobility  in  the 
land,  by  men  of  high  rank,  wliose  ancestors,  as  well  as 
themselves,  have  proved  their  fidelity  to  their  country, 
(applause)  unii  by  commoners  of  the  first  character 
and  talent ;  and  lastly,  by  yeomanry  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. — is  so  gratifying  to  my  heart,  that,  as 
on;'  of  the  reigning  family,  though  a  younger  branch  of 
that  family,  I  cannot  but  reflect  on  that  good-will  ami 
good  understanding  which  proceed  from  esteem  and 
attacliment,  and  produce  blessings  to  every  communi- 
ty of  men.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  duty  of  a  Prince  so 
to  govern,  and  so  to  be  beloved,  (a/*yj(nHse)  tliat  his 
subjects  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  may  cheer 
him  with  their  praises  and  bless  him  with  their  afi'ec- 
tions.  [Great  applauses.]  So  may  he  lay  his  head  on 
his  pdlow,  conscious  that  he  has  the  good  will  of  eve- 
ry individual,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  steady 
support  of  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  iiappiness  of 
the  people."  [Shouts  of  applause.]  His  Royal  High- 
ness concluded  by  giving  "  The  respectability  of  the 
Crown,  the  durability  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people."  [Long  continued  and  loud 
plaudits. 

THIUI)  DAY. 

1'he  business  of  this  day  commenced  with  an  in- 
spection of  the  Prize  Soulhdowns  at  the  slaughter- 
house.    Their  weights  were  as  follow — 

Mr.  Blyth's  Two-shear. -Carcase  ~st. ;  fat  1st  lib  ; 
pluck  91b.  skin  81b. 

Mr.  Paul's  Two  shear. — Carcase  8st.  fat  1st.  31b. 
pluck  91b   skin  91b. 

Mr  Kendall's  Two-sliear — Carcase  7st.  lUbs.  fat 
1st.  31b.  pluck  :01b.  skin  81b.  ' 

Mr  Harvey's  Two-shear. — Carcase  8st.  61b.  fat  1st. 
."ilb,  pluck  91b.  •ikin  91b. 

Mr.  T.  VIoore's  Three-shear— Carcase  6st.  lOlbs 
fat  121b.  pluck  91b.  skin  71b. 

Mr.  Blyth's  Three-shear.— Carcase  6st.  131b.  fat  1st. 
6lb.  pluck  IGlb    skin  IClb. 

Mr.  Oakes'  Shearling  —Carcase  9st.  fat  1st.  41b. 
pluck  91b.  skin  bib. 

Mr.  Hill's  Shearling.— Carcase  8st.  fat  1st.  pluck 
81b.  skin  rib. 

SLArCHTERED   EXTRA    SUEEP. 

Mr.  Butcher's  Two-shear.  —  Carcase  8st.81b.  fat  1st. 
ab-  pluck  91b.  skin  &lb. 

Mr.  Shearing's  Three-shear  half-bred — Carcase  lOst. 
Sib.  fat  1st   41b.  pluck  U'lb.  skin  lulb, 

Mr.  Coke's  Two  shear.— Carcase  Sst.  81b.  fat  131b. 
pluck  lUlb.  skin  91b 

There  was  also  a  slaughtered  Southdown  Lamb  of 
Mr  Coke's  which  weighed  2st   81b. 

The  compmy  then  proceeded  on  their  ride  over 
part  of  the  park,  and  to  Wells  and  Warham  ;  inspect- 
ing some  admirable  crops  of  wheat,  Ike.  belonging  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  Mr.  Bloomfield,  at  each  of 
whose  houses  the  company  halted  some  time.  In  the 
yard  belonging  to  the  latter,  the  company  were  much 
interested  in  viewing  a  fine  dairy  of  Devon  cow 
was  the  intention  to  have  gone  to  VVightcn,  but  the 
pressing  business  of  the  afternoon  occasioned  Mr. 
Coke  to  hasten  their  return,  in  order  to  gain  time  by 
dining  somewhat  earlier, 

THK  UlNNER. 

The  company  to  d.ay  was  still  more  numerous  than 
en  the  former  days,  and  the  anxieiy  to  witntss  the  d' 
livery  of  the  premiums,  and  hear  the  speaking,  ren- 
dered tlie  pressure  very  great  in  the  statue  gallery 
After  the  cloth  was  drawn,  the  two  first  toasts  were 
_  "  Prosperity  to  Agriculture."  "  A  fine  fleece  on  a 
fat  carcase," 

Mr  Coke  then  gave  the  health  of  Dr.  Kigby,  Mr 
■nalryni|)le,  and  oiliers,  from  Norwich.  Dr.  Kigby 
returned  thanks,  JjestoweU  many    encomiums  on  tli 


atjricuiture  of  Holkliam,  and  staling  a  van  ty  ol  p', 
ticiilars  connected  therewith  ;  particularly  the  eai  1\ 
sown  turnips,  the  general  excellence  of  that  crop, 
and  the  extended  cultivation  of  mangel  vvurzell-  li' 
egurd  to  his  experimental  crop  of  early  York  cabba 
ges,  he  begged  to  observe  that  th,  y  were  planted  toj 
near  :  the  rows  should  have  been  at  least  three  feel 
part,  to  admit  the  working  of  the  Northumberland 
plough  the  whole  season  of  their  growth.  He  tlien 
bestowed  much  praise  on  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
iacture  of  flax,  so  aUmirubly  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  .Miss  Coke  ;  and,  lastly,  ent'-red  into  the 
Agricultural  question,  and  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee. On  this  subject  the  good  Doctor  expatiated  at 
soiTie  length,  and  with  much  point  :  he  complimented 
Lnrd  Erskine,  Mr.  Western,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  .VIr. 
Hume,  &c.  and  congratulated  the  company  on  the  ex- 
ertion of  such  talents  for  the  relief  of  the  country. 
He  was  convinced,  that  the  only  effectual  relief  would 
be  found  in  the  diminution  of  public  expenditure,  and 
the  reduction  of  taxes  ;  and  here  he  could  not  but 
particularly  applaud  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hume,  who 
had  made  an  important  impression  on  the  Mouse,  and 
happily  on  the  measures  of  Ministers.  He  h.ad  forced 
them  to  say  ./?i'e,  and  though  it  was  but  little  a,  h 
trusted  that  a  repetition  of  like  instructions  would 
teach  them  B  and  C,  and  soon  through  the  whole  al- 
phabet of  public  abuses  (laughter  and  applause,)  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  could  not  fail  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  empire.  The  Doctor  concluded  by 
returning  thanks  to  the  company  for  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  him 

"  Mr.  Hughes,"  a  gentleman  from  Wiltshire:  from 
whom  Mr.  Coke  requested  some  information  respect- 
ing the  wool  trade. 

Mr.  lluglies  expressed  himself  very  grateful  for  the 
honour;  and  ready  to  give  every  information  in  his 
power.  The  wool-staplers,  he  said,  were  riding  about 
and  there  was  certainly  more  life  in  the  trade  lately 
Long  wool  iiad  been  selling  at  28s.  but  was  advanced 
to  .JUs.  a  tod  ;  combing  wool,  he  believed,  was  worlb 
about  403.  We  did  not  here  clearly  understand  what 
the  gentleman  expressed. 

"  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  prosperity  to  the  agriculture 
of  Ireland." 

Mr.  Burrows  returned  thanks, 

Mr.  Coke  prefaced  the  next  toast  by  stating  some 
particulars  respecting  his  early  political  life.  "  I  was 
early  led  (said  -Mr.  Coke)  to  respect  the  American.s, 
and  came  into  Parliament  before  the  commencement 
of  that  disastrous  and  unnatural  war  which  separated 
the  two  countries  ;  under  a  mild  and  wise  govern- 
ment, without  doubt,  they  would  have  gone  hand  m 
hand  till  now,  and  have  formed  a  bond  of  union  equal 
in  strength  to  all  the  rest  of  ihe  globe.  But  evil 
councils  prevailed,— ambitious  and  tyrannical  mea 
sures  were  to  be  enforced  -  and  the  war  commenced  ; 
I  was  the  only  member  from  this  county  out  of  twelve 
who  voted  against  it  ;  I  thank  God,  I  look  back  witli 
satisfaction  to  that  conduct,  and  have  pursued  the 
same  principles  ever  since.  It  is  not  generally  known 
and  I  have  never  mentioned  it  to  my  friends  in  this 
house,  that  I  was  the  p  rson  who  moved  to  put  an  end 
to  that  war  ;  it  was  carr-ed,  I  believe.  178  to  177 
the  majority,  however,  was  but  otie.  Lord  North 
moved  that  the  di  bate  should  stand  over  to  the  fol 
lowing  day  ;  but  Mr,  Fox  gave  me  a  hint,  and  1  mov 
ed  that  an  address  should  be  carried  up  to  the  throne. 
Lord  N'ortli  seeing  that  not  a  man  would  stir,  a 
length  gave  way,  [tliough  not  till  near  seven  o'clock,] 
and  I  earned  up  the  address  in  leather  breeciies,  boots 
and  spurs,  as  a  county  member  ;  I  received  from  h 
majesty  a  most  gracious  answer,  and  there  was  an 
end.  But  would  any  man  think,  or  w  ill  it  be  bel 
ed,  that  the  traitor  Generjl  Vrnold  stood  as  near  to 
the  King  whn  lit  received  the  address,  as  I  am  to 
the  Di'kt  of  Sussex!  a  most  lasting  and  luni  ntabl 
proof  of  that  fatal  policy  of  which  we  have  since  seen 

such  Viiihappy  effi;cls. "     Mr.    Coke    then    pro 

ceeded  to  rrcapiiuiate  the  present  disastrous  condition 
of  the  country,  slating  that  the  effVcis  oi  that  pohcj 
ivhich  had  never  been  altered,  had    brought   ihe  kiiij. 


-:n  Slandered  as  being  political,  but  tint  slid  not 
I -event  the  attendance  of  gentlemen  of  all  parties; 
lie  meeting  continued  to  increase  in  number  and  re- 
pectability,  and  he  had  now  the  happiness  to  see  the 
iillest  attendance  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Mr.  ijoke 
lien  alluded  to  the  Report  of  the  committee  in  lerms 
.mil.*r  to  those  which  he  had  used  on  Monday,  say- 
;ig  that  all  reserve  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  poli- 
ical  discussion  must  now  take  place  to  rouse  the  peo- 
;le  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  and  to  efi'ect  the 
neans  of  their  relief.  "  For  myself  (said  .Vlr.  Coke,) 
1  should  not  be  worthy  of  your  confidence  for  a  mo- 
nent  if  I  did  not  speak  my  sentiments  ia  a  bold  and 
nuiily  manner;  I  have  long  been  your  faithful  rcpre- 
sent.itive,  which  I  do  not  desire  to  continue  to  be, 
ay  longer  than  my  conduct  deserves  your  appro- 
bation ;  I  love  the  country,  and  I  love  liberty,  [ap- 
plause] and  um  always  impatient  to  get  home  !  In 
fact,  I  sufl'er  I  know  not  what,  cooped  withm  the  pes- 
tiferous walls  of  that  house  which  should  be  purified 
witu  virtue  and  patriotism  ;  here  I  breathe  a  salubri- 
ous air,  hut  there  1  am  stifled  with  corruption. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  So  glad  am  I  to  get  home 
again,  and  in  three  days  1  am  as  well  as  ever."  Mr. 
Coke  concluded  by  giving,  "  Mr.  Wt^eks,"  a.  gentle- 
man from  \iTierica,  with  three  times  three,  which 
was  drank  with  great  applause.  Mr.  WeeKs  returned 
thanks  in  the  following  words — 

"  Sir,  Nothmg  can  be  more  acceptable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Americans  than  the  friendly  expressions  of 
Bnnlishmeii.  I  have  often  heard  much  of  the  hospi- 
tality and  agriculture  of  Holkham,  and  have  long  had 
a  great  desire  to  be  present  at  one  of  its  annual  meet- 
ings ;  in  realizing  that  wish,  I  must  say  that  my 
gratification  has  far  exceeded  my  most  sangume  ex- 
pectations. I  regret,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  the 
ability  to  do  justice  to  the  impressions  with  which  I 
have  viewed  this  scene,  nor  to  reply  in  an  adequate 
manner  to  tliJ-  kind  expressions  of  our  worthy  host  to- 
wards my  country  and  countrymen;  but  I  cannot  omit 
to  say,  that  his  uniform  friendship  experienced  by  us 
in  times  past,  as  well  as  at  present,  will  ^ver  be  held 
in  grateful  recollection.— .May  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  thank  h  s  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  for  the  flattering  manner  m  which  he  was 
pleased  to  take  notice  of  my  country  on  -Monday  last. 
I  thank  you  gentlemen  all,  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  ixie  in  drinking  my  healih.  1  btrg  leave  to  drnik 
yours  in  return,  wishing  pro>perily  to  the  agriculture 
of  Great  Britain." 

"  .Mr.  Sauatier,"  from  Nova  Scotia. 
.\lr.  babatier,  in  returning  thanks  said,  that  the  pro- 
vince lo  which  he  belonged  had  been  a  thriving-  coun- 
try, but  certainly  deficient  in  agricultural  knowledge. 
He  had  done  himself  the   honour   to   come   there   top 
the  advancement  of  that  important    pursu.t.    He  paid 
some  h.gh  compliments  to  the   Duke  of  Kent,  and   de- 
scribed ihe  many  obligations  which  Canada  was    under 
to  his  Wise  and  ben.ficent  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment.    He  also  spoke  very  handsomely  of  Sir  Aiex.in- 
der  Cochrane,  and  mentioned  the  introduction  of  fine 
heep  and   caitle,  and   horses,    which,   however,    had 
ueen  so  crossed  that  the  several  breeds   Were   consid- 
d  deteriorated.     He   concluded  by   expressing   his 
obligations  and  thanks  to  the  company. 

"  The  hon.  Mr.  Harbord,  and  Admiral  Luken." 
(Great  applause.) 

Mr.Lukm,  a  very  young  gentleman,  returned  thanks 
in  a  most  easy  and  eloquent  manner,  wiih    good    ein- 
phasis    and  good  discretion,  which    drew    forth    the 
lively  plaudits  of  the  company. 
•'  Symmetry  well  covered." 

"  Air.  M'Kenzie,  and  prosperity  to  the  Agriculture 
of  Scotland." 

Mr.  .M'Kenzie  returned  thanks. 
"Mr.  Bloom  and  prosperity  to  the  town  of  Wells." 
Mr   Bloom  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  C  )ke  then  prefaced  the  health  of  Sir  Francis 
Buideti  by  observing,  that  he  was  almost  one  of  Ins 
earliest  friends,  and  no  one  he  esteemed  more  as  a 
patriot  or  as  a  man.  He  (.Sir  Francis)  had  ind.  ed 
been  assailed  by  all  manner  of  calumny,  and   caltrd    a 


;iom  to  the  very  lirink  of  destruction.     Those    muti-jjacobin,  and  what  not ;  but  he  could  safely  .ffi.m  that 
ings  whieh  had  always  been  purely   agricultural,  badlitie  country  bad  not  a  belter  friena,  nur  the  King  a 
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moK  loy.ii  subject.  He  concliuled  by  giving  '  Sii 
Francis  Biu-JeU,"  witli  three  tinus  three,  which  w»- 
drank  with  loud  and  longconlinued  cheers, 

Sir  Francis  rose  to  reuirn  thanks  ;  but  we  can  giv( 
only  a  sketch  of  what  ho  said-  The  correctness,  east 
and  eloquence  uf  his  address,  made  a  striking  an; 
lasting-  impression  on  the  company.  His  ixordiun 
was  general  .•ind  complimentary ;  and  after  sketching 
tlie  good  ctl'ects  of  Mr.  Coke's  conduct  and  e.\ampK 
at  Holkham,  he  drew  a  picture  of  a  kingdom's  wtl 
fare,  and  shewed  how  the  same  virtue,  mildness,  and 
moderation,  would  h  ppily  govern  mankmd.  If  a 
parish  was  but  a  large  family,  so  a  kmgdom  was  but 
an  aggregate  of  parishes  ;  and  the  same  prmciples,  if 
hone.-tly  applied  ;  the  same  laws  if  faithfully  adminis- 
tered  :  the  same  conduct,  if  virtuously  foUoivcil, 
would  equally  promote  the  prosperity  of  all.  He  made 
here  a  most  elegant  and  appropriate  allusion  to  th 
presence  of  the  Royal  Duke,  who  he  (Sir  Francis) 
was  sure  could  see  nothing  more  congenial  to  h 
feelings  than  the  effects  of  such  conduct  as  he  had 
described,  and  the  blessings  it  was  calculated  to  dif 
fuse.  His  Royal  Highness  could  not  fail  to  observe  in 
such  a  scene,  how  grateful  were  the  unbought  affec- 
tions of  men,  and  how  little  a  king  of  England  need- 
ed  for  hisdef  nee,  more  than  the  love  of  a  grateful 
and  happy  people  Sir  Fr-iucis  then  alluded  to  his 
health  being  proposed  a  second  time,  which  he  could 
only  impute  to  the  wish  Mr  Coke  had  to  "introduce 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Freeholders  of  Norfolk 
He  took  notice  of  the  slanders  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Coke,  and  defended  his  character  from  their  venom 
with  much  force.  He  disdained  the  imputation  of 
Jacobin  principles.  No  man  he  said,  could  be  more 
anxious  than  himself,  that  the  King  of  England  should 
be  the  greatest  and  most  beloved  King  in  the  world 
his  political  faith  was  that  of  the  constitution  of  En,.;- 
land  ;  the  original  and  true  constitution  of  our  fore 
fathers,  without  any  new  gloss,  or  modern  corrup- 
tion. He  next  alluded  to  what  he  had  suffered,  for 
his  indiscretion,  perhaps,  but  certainly  for  the  since 
rity  of  his  attachment  to  civil  liberty,  and  the  honest 
expression  of  his  feelings  when  he  saw  it  assailed  and 
outraged  in  the  manner  it  ha  I  been.  He  was  happy 
to  say  that  he  had  many  friends  who  did  not  think 
him  deserving  those  marks  of  disgrace  with  whiclt  it 
had  been  thought  fit  to'stigmatize  his  conduct;  among 
the  rest,  the  Royal  Uuke  then  present  did  not  think 
the  walls  of  a  prison,  in  such  a  case,  a  mark  of  pub- 
lic infamy  lloud  cheers,]  nor  disdain  to  visit  an  un- 
justly suffering  subject.  He  professed  not  to  under 
stand  much  of  agriculture  and  general  cultivation  : 
but  there  was  one  plant,  indigenous  to  this  soil,  which 
he  delighted  to  cherish,  .ind  without  which  all  oiher 
cultivation  was  barren— he  meant  the  plant  of  Uberiy, 
which  WHS  at  once  the  spring  and  solace  of  toil,  and 
gave  to  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume.  (Great 
app!anse.)  He  had  observed  that  there  was  in  agri 
culture  an  implement  called  a  tormentor,  the  use  of 
which  he  believed  was  to  eradicate  weeds  from  thr 
soil  J  this  implement  he  imagined  had  been  very  much 
Used  about  Holkham,  as  he  saw  no  weeds  remaining, 
from  which  he  concluded  that  all  the  farmers  of  Nor 
folk  had  become  radicnts.— (Laughter.)  Now,  to 
carry  on  the  metaphor,  he  conceived  that  an  honest 
House  of  Commons  would  be  a  political  tormentor, 
which  would  root  out  the  noxious  weeds  of  corruption 
and  invigorate  the  growth  of  public  prosperity.  U 
was  a  principle  of  the  British  constitution,  that  the 
persons  who  pays  the  taxes  should  appoint  those  who 
impose  the  taxes  ;  the  departure  from  this  principle 
was  the  sole  cause  of  our  presest  calamities,  and  no 
cure  oould  be  found  for  them  but  in  our  return  to  it. 
This  was  evident  from  facts,  because  the  ministry 
had  done  nothing,  and  would  do  nothing  for  the  pub. 
lie  relief,  but  referred  that  to  the  operation  of  time, 
which  time  could  only  make  worse.  The  hon.  Baro 
net  next  adverted  to  the  principles  upon  which  he  op- 
posed the  American  war,  stating  how  much  he  rejoic- 
ed in  the  success  of  those  prmciples  in  a  country  which 
must  be  considered  the  asylum  of  civil  liberty,  b'or 
our  part,  we  had  been  in  the  progressive  violation  of 
those  principles  ever  since,  and  the    practical  effects 


were  now  too  apparent  ;  but,  unliapjjily,  they  were 
visited  upon  the  heads  of  the  innocent  instead  of  th' 
..guilty.  Sir  j-'rancis  proceeded  at  considerable  lengtl 
to  illustrate  his  argument  by  instances  quoted  from' 
History,  shewing  the  destructive  consequences  of  pro- 
fusion and  extravagance,  and  the  contrary  good  effects 
.il  equity  and  economy  i  and  concluded  by  repeating 
his  thanks  to  the  company;  and  adding,  that  such  was 
Ins  satisf.iction  and  delight  at  what  he  saw  at  Holk- 
ham, that  he  hoped  to  be  present  at  its  future  meet- 
ings as  long  as  he  lived.  The  speech  was  received 
throughout  with  great  applause,  and  extraordinary 
marks  of  attention  and  respect. 

<lr'  Coke  then  rose,  and  proposed  the  healths  of 
the  clergymen  who  had  done  him  the  honor  to  attend 
that  meetmjf,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  calumnies  that  had  been  circuLated 
against  him,  as  an  enemy  to  the  established  church, 
and  particularly  to  the  tithe  system.  This  latter  was 
undoubtedly  added  to  rouse  the  clergy  in  general  to 
resentment,  and  mig-ht  perhaps  be  the  more  easily 
believed  on  account  of  his  known  attachment  to  agri- 
cultural improvement.  This  was  a  subject  he  did  not 
Wish  to  enter  into  at  length  on  that  occasion  ;  he  wisli- 
ed  the  church  and  its  ministers  to  have  their  due,  and 
was  no  otherwise  an  enemy  to  tithes,  but  as  he  could 
wish  that  the  maiirtenance  of  the  established  church 
Was  put  on  a  better  footing. 

"  Mr.  Archdeacon  Bathuist,  and  the  clergymen  pre 
sent." 

The  .\rchde.icon  in  returning  thanks,  took  a  pretty 
neral  and  extensive  view  of  the  tithe  system  with 
reference  to  the  present  distresses  of  agriculture,  and 
considered  that  rents  and  tithes  ought  to  be  generally 
and  fairly  reduced  according  to  the  value  of  produce. 
He  alluded  to  the  consequences  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  late  war  falling  exclusively  upon  the  industrious 
classes  ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who  reaped  the  bene- 
fit should  pay  for  it  ;  that  is  to  say,  men  of  large  pro- 
perty, and  especially  monied  men.  The  taxes  on  the 
I'oor  should  be  reduced  ;  for  neither  in  reduced  rents 
nd  ti'.hes  together,  could  the  farmers  find  sufficient 
relief  while  the  taxes  on  necessaries  remained  so  op 
pressive. 

.Mr.  Glover  returned  thanks  in  a  few  words  compli- 
mtary  to  Mr.  Coke,  and   favourable  to  the  character 
and  views  of  .Mr.  Owen. 

( To  be  continued.') 

ADDRESS 

TO  THE  F.\RMERS  OF  PENDLETON 
DISTRICT,  S.  Carolina.— «?/)fem6er  8,  1819. 
riie  coinmitte appointed  by  the  Farnieis'  So- 
ciety at  the  Au;;ust  meeting,  beg  leave  to  report 
the  following  aildiess,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
District,  as  a  preface  to  the  queries,  proposed  to 
he  published  ;  and  they  recommend  that  the 
Committee  on  Publications  be  directed  to  cause 
the  Address  and  Queries  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Pendleton  Messenger. 

To  the  Farmers  of  Pendleton  District — 

The  Pendleton  Farmers'  .Society  has  been  or- 
ganized since  the  year  1815  ;  and  perhaps  (hey 
have  been  remiss,  in  not  stating,  publicly,  before 
this  time,  the  objects  of  their  institution,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  hope  for  success. 

rhe  great  ol-jpct  of  this  society  is  the  agricul 
tural  improvement  of  the  district,  by  directinu- 
the  attention  of  their  brother  formers  to  the  va- 
rious branches  of  rural  economy,  and  bv  the  in- 
troduction of  the  most  modern  and  approved 
system  of  husbandry  ;  and  surely  it  is  obvious 
to  all,  tliat  such  improvement  is  necessary  to  our 
welfare  and  prosperity.  We  are  the  largest, 
and  it  is  believed,  the  most  populous  district  in 
the  state  ;  but  our  importance  is  reduced  by  a 


ant  of  informatioli  on  many  essential  points, 
;'id  particularly  on  agricultiiral  subjects.  Our 
ellow  citi/.ens  elsewhere,  are  m:iking  r;'.pid  ad- 
i.inces  in  the  arts  which  i!nprn\e  and  adorn  so- 
ciety ;  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement  is 
n«Kake  and  active;  science  flotsrislies,  and  all 
classes  of  our  countrymen  are  vieing  witli  each 
other  in  efforts  to  raise  our  national  character, 
lioth  at  home  and  abroad.  And  shall  we  he 
backward  on  such  an  occasion  ?  Shall  we  be 
the  only  idlers  in  a  contest  for  the  prosperity  of 
our  country  ?  Shall  we  be  the  drones  to  devour 
the  labours  and  the  talents  of  industry  and  skill? 
We  trust  you  have  too  much  vi.-tue,  too  much 
zeal,  and  too  much  patriotism  to  sullijr  such  an 
imputation  to  be  cast  upon  you. 

Although  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  state,  among  rugged  mountains-, 
with  a  vast  proportion  of  our  soil  unfit  for  culti- 
vation, and  what  is  worse,  witliout  a  convenient 
conveyance  to  market,  yet  we  have  here  many 
advantages  and  blessings  to  be  thankful  for. 
Our  district  is  among  the  most  healthy  in  the 
union — our  land  is  cheap  ;  and  a  sufficiency 
ot  it  of  tolerable  quality,  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  intelligent  and  industrious  farmer.  If 
we  make  less  money,  we  have  less  need  of  it 
here  than  elsewhere--a  little  judgment  and  .i 
little  industry  will  procure  from  our  fields  and 
our  (locks  all  the  requisites  for  human  comfort. 
Foreign  luxuries  ought  to  be  abandoned*—- 
There  is  hardly  an  article  among  them  which 
had  not  better  be  relinquished.  Let  us  all  unite 
with  zeal  and  activity  to  increase  the  solid  com- 
forts of  home. 

To  promote  these  praise-worlhy  objects,  to 
encrease  the  real  comfort  and  happiness  of  every 
farmer  in  the  district,  aud  to  make  him  more  re- 
spectable and  independent,  the  Farmers'  Society 
was  instituted.  The  legislature  of  the  state,  per- 
ceiving the  happy  conse(|uences  nkely  to  result 
from  their  exertions,  granted  them  an  act  of  in- 
corporation in  the  year  1817  They  have  since 
acquired  a  little  property,  and  as  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  their  object  is  to  be  useful,  will  not 
their  brother  farmers  in  the  district  unite  with 
them  in  promoting  such  an  object  ?  The  effect 
of  combination  is  great;  a  few  individuals,  how- 
ever zealous,  can  do  nothing ;  but  a  society  com- 
posed of  members  from  all  parts  of  the  districtj 
can,  and  will  be  useful  in  the  highest  degree. 
Much  good  has  already  been  affected,  mmy  in- 
stances of  which  are  on  the  records  of  tiie  so- 
ciety. The  annual  contribution  of  each  mem- 
ber is  a  mere  trirte,  but  the  aggregate  of  contri- 
butions ij'ould  enable  the  society  to  extend  their 
means  of  information  and  usefulness.  Practi- 
cal books,  good  ploughs,  harrows,  and  otier  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  good  seeds  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  would  be  purchased.  Larger  pre- 
miums anuld  be  given  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
day  is  not  distant,  when  annual  fiirs  shall  Oe 
established  at  our  anniversary,  to  which  all  the 
farmers  of  the'district  may  resort,  for  the  sale  or 

♦  Many  good  substitutes  for  Coffee  m.ay  be  found. 
Rye  well  cleaned,  washed,  and  dried  in  the  sun  then 
parched  and  ground,  makes  a  beverage  Inrdly  to  be 
distinguished  from  c.iffee,  and  more  wholsome.  Car- 
rots cut  in  very  small  squares,  dried  hard  in  the  sun 
and  then  parched  and  ground,  is  another  good  and 
wholesome  substitute. 
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purr!ii-;  1)1'  tini'  animrtl^,  fine  samples  of  j^rairr 
or  the  pi-oducis  of  the  liiom,  tlie  workshop,  the 
(liiirv  or  the  orcliiirtl. 

Xii'J  views  and  ohJRcts  of  the  society  having 
iiepn  thus  fairly  ani)  candidly  stated,  the  far- 
mers of  the  district  »»re  invito<l  to  become  mem 
byi-:.  TliKre  is  hardly  a  man  who  cannot  give 
iiiformritioa  on  some  point,  and  if  we  all  contri- 
bute whiit  wc  know,  we  shall  obtain  a  mass  ot 
information  vvhich  muut  be  useful.  It  is  not 
essential  that  those  living  at  a  distance  shouM 
attend  every  mcetina;.'  though  as  punctual  an  at- 
tendance as  circumstances  will  permit  is  niiuii 
to  be  desired.  'J'lie  society  already  consists  of 
eighty  members,  and  new  members  are  admitted 
at  eveiy  meetin_ 

As  it  may  be  inconvenient  for  some  farmers  to 
become  members  of  the  society,  who  are  yet 
desirous  of  assisting  it  in  so  good  a  cause,  by  all 
t!ie  means  in  tiieir  power,  they  are  respectlully 
requested  to  communicate  any  information  they 
possess,  addressed  t^J  Joseph  V.  Shaiiklin,  Esq. 
our  corresponding  secretary.  The  society 
know  that  practical  farmers  are  not  litera 
men  ;  tiie  style  or  manner  of  communication  is 
perfectly  immaterial  ;  and  the  society,  as  a 
body  of  plain  farmers  themselves,  want  plain 
facts,  in  plain  lan;;uuge.  They  therefore  hope 
that  prictical  farmers   will    wiite   to  thcni,  and 


*oil  unfriendly  to  any  particular  vegetable  or 
plant,  and  liow  have  you  or  can  yon  correct  it  • 
Tillage.  —  Mow  lieep  ouii;ht  Limls  to  be  plough- 
ed ?  Should  the  black  matilii  or  top  earth  only 
he  turned  up,  or  ou;^ht  the  yellow  or  red  earth 
underneath  to  be  turned  up  also  ?  In  wh*l 
proportions  ou^ht  they  to  be  mixed  ?  'What  is 
our  mpthod  of  destroying  weeds  and  Ki'ass  in 
vour  fields  .''  Do  you  tallosV  your  land  ?  Do 
you  pvr.''orin  this  operatioii-ifi  winter  and  sum- 
mer ?  Are  your  iallovvs  naked,  or  otherwise  ? 
Do  you  lav  your  fields  in  ridj^es  or  lands .'  How 
wiile  are  the  latter  ?  What  is  the  best  method 
of  preparing  land  for  the  reception  of  seed, 
particularly  for  wheat .''  When  do  you  iiaul 
your  manure  on  the  latid  ?  Do  you  spread  or 
drill  it? 

Block. — Are  not  oxen  more  profitable  than 
horses?  What  is  the  diti'erence  of  keep  and 
work  between  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  yoke  of 
oxen.''  Do  vou  use  mules  .'  Are  tliey  better 
than  horses  i"  lii  what  respects.'  iiave  you 
ever  used  large  wooden  hanies  for  horses  }  Do 
you  prefer  them  to  collars  .''  Do  oxen  draw  Ijest 
with  the  collar  or  the  yoke  ?  Did  you  ever 
yoke  them  by  the  horns?  Was  the  yoke  plac- 
ed in  the  front  or  back  of  the  horns  ?  How 
can  you  improve  the  breed  of  sheep, as  respects 
the   quantity  and  quality  of.  wool  and  mutton  ? 


lest  any   one    may  suppose  the  information  heiHow,  and  upon  what,    do    you     maintain   you 
has  to  give  may  not  be  on  a  subject  of  sufilcient|ewes  and  lambs,  in  the  winter  and  spring  ?     Is 


consequence,  they  have  directed  a  list  of  ijues- 
tious  on  the  most  important  subjects  to  be  added 
to  tlis  atldross.  This  mode,  it  is  hoped,  will 
encour.'it^e  farmers  to  write,  as  they  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  answer  a  plain  question  ;  and  the 
example  once  set  will  be  followed  by  others. 
QUKHIES. 
Manures. — Have  you  made  any  experiments, 
with  in.;nures  ?  Of  what  nature  were  they  ? 
Have  vou  ever  used  fresh  stable  manure  .'  What 
is  the  "diruT-eiicc,  in  point  of  strength,  between 
it  and  rotted  dunj;?  In  what  quantity,  to  what' 
soils,  in  what  manner,  at  what  time,  and  to 
what  crops  have  you  applied  it  i  To  what  crops 
with  tlie  greatest  success  ?  Have  you  ever  made 
a  cuinpoit  htap,  vr/,.  a  heap  coiisistiiig  ol  dung, 
earth  and  vgetablc  matter,  such  as  weeds  f  In 
what  propoitiuu  did  you  use  each  of  these  lunte- 
irials  ?  AV  hat  is  the  best  method  of  making  and 
Gollectinj  the  greatest  quantity  of  manure  on  a 
farm  I  Have  you  ever  hauled  any  creek  inud, 
or  other  stuff  from  ponds  or  brauciies,  on  your 
fields,  or  t^i  your  manure  lieap  ;  and  with  wnat 
benefit  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  »oil  to 
which  you  applied  this  manure  r  Have  you 
ever  used  ashes  »s  a  manure  :  Were  they  leach- 
•  ed  or  unleached  ?  What  is  the  dilTerence  lo 
value  betueeii  these  as  manures?  I'u  what 
soils  were  they  used,  and  with  what  etfect  ?  Do 
you  not  think  unleached  ashes  more  bencliciai 
when  nuxed  in  the  couipost  heap?  Have  you 
aver  applied  lime  to  your  laud  ?  Do  you  know 
any  thing  of  marl  in  your  neighboufhood  i  It 
is  a  whitish,  clayed  earth,  aud  will  eftervese 
when  viuegai-  is  poured  on  it. 

tsnils. — Of  wliat  nature  is  the  soil  upon  which 
your  experiments  have  been  made  ?  Is  it  san- 
dy or  cl  yey  or  loamy  ?  Wiat  particular  gr&ins 
©r  j^rjiss  «  have  you  luund  l>esi  sviiLpieil  to  parti 
ealar  soils?    Is  there  any  substuHce  in  your 


it  profitable  to  shear  lambs  the  first  year?  Do 
you  shear  your  sheep  once  or  twice  a  year  i 
What  are  their  disordeis,  and  wiiat remedy  have 
you  for  them  ?  What  is  the  best  method  o(  i  ear- 
ing calves  >  What  is  the  liest  method  of  fat- 
lening  cattle?  How  b'St  kept  for  the  pail  r 
Whaf  is  the  best  method  of  making  cheese  and 
butter?     Do   you  know  the  disorder  in  cattls 

led  milk  sick  ?  Do  you  know  any  cure  fur 
it  ?  What  occasions  the  hollow  horn  }  How 
t  most  easily  and  eft'ectually  cured  ?  How- 
do  you  raise  hogs  ?  What  breeds  are  tlie  best  ? 
Wiiich  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  mode  of 
preparing  them  for  the  knife  ? 

Urciiii. —  Which  is  the  most  pioductive  spe- 
cies of  wheat;  the  red,  white,  yellow  bearded, 
or  naked  ?  Is  winter  better  than  suininer 
wheat  >  In  what  proportion  ?  What  ire  the 
caubes  of  smut,  blast  and  mildew  i  How  are 
liese  prevented  or  reineOied  r  What  is  ihe 
Oestmethuuof  preserving  wheat  between  har- 
vest and  threshing  time  .'  A'ld  between  thresn- 
ing  time  and  grinding  !  Is  rye  a  profitable  crop 
vvitn  you  ?  flow  do  you  cultivate  oats  i  Are 
they  worth  cultivating  i  What  species  have 
you  found  most  productive  i  Do  jour  soil  and 
climate  suit  barley?  What  is  the  greatest 
quantity  of  this  grain,  thai  you  know  of  having 
neen  made  to  an  acre?  Uow  do  you  eultivaie 
Indian  corn?  In  what  manner  is  the  ground 
best  prepared  for  it  ?  Hov.'  siiould  it  be  ma 
nured  and  tended  ?  in  what  manner  »nd  to 
wbat  extent  can  beans  and  peas  be  cuitivaiea  r 
What  19  the  best  lime  lor  cutting  up  tlie  vines  .-" 
How  best  cured  i  W  ual  is  the  greaieit  weiglit 
ol  peiih  aud  cured  peaviues  that  you  have  ou- 
taiued  from  an  acre  t 

Grasses. — What  grasses  make  the  host  pas- 
ture? What  ihe  beci.  liay  ?  What  trtctanaw 
you  relative  to  the  culture  and  value  ot  luceii., 


St.  Foin,  timothy,  and  clover,  t*^«Lljer-i;ra„.s  or 
white  top,  and  orchard  grass  ?  Cannot  some  of 
our  native  grasses  be  greatly  improved  by  cul- 
■ure?  What  sort  of  pasture' agrees  best  with 
tiheep,  neat  cattle,  horses  and  swine  ?  What 
particular  directions  can  you  s^ive  on  the  sub- 
ject of  grazing?  Are  you  aequaitited  with  the 
narrow-leaf  planiain  r  Do  you  esteem  it  as  a 
pasture  srass? 

Fruit  Trees. — What  kind  of  apples  aSord 
the  best  cider  ?  What  is  tlie  be>t  method  of 
grafting,  inoculating,  and  planting  of  orchards? 
In  what  manner  do  you  cultivate  peach,  plum, 
nectarine,  apricot,  quince,  and  cherry  trees? 
Will  nectarine  trtes,  not  grafted,  ripen  their 
fruit?  May  not  the  fig  be  successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  district  ? 

Fermin. — How  do  you  destroy  moles?  Will 
the  palma  christi  drive  them  away  ?  How  are 
grubs  in  your  corn  and  flax  destroyed  ?  VVhicli 
IS  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  bugs 
that  destroy  your  melon,  cucumber,  and  pump- 
kin vines  ?  How  do  you  destroy  the  canker 
worms  and  caterpillars  that  inlest  orchards  ? 
How  overcome  the  lice  and  Hies  which  so  great* 
ly  injure  cabbages  and  turnijjs  ? 

/icts. — Have  you  any  improvement  in  the 
management  of  bees  ? 


BRIGHTON  CAFTLE  SHOW— 1821. 

Proceedings  uf  the  Massachusettss  -Agricultu- 
ral Suciety  at  the  late  iingiituii  Cattle  Show. 

Cuiithmed  from  page  251, 
FOURTH    REPORT. 

"The  Committee  on  Domestic   Manufactures 

award  as  follows  :     '        .    . 

To  William  Sheppard,  of  Watertown,  for  the 
best  specimen  of  Broadcloth,  the  first  pre- 
mium       -        -  -        -  S^O 

To  the  Wolcott  WoOUen  Manufacturing 
Co.,  for  Broad  cloth,  the  2d  premium,        ^0 

T(>  Stephen  Buttiick,  of  Fi  a:nmingham,  for 
^Vol.den  Cloth  of  i?ousehold  manulacture, 
the  isi  <>reiuium,  -         -  -  12 

To  Jonas  Follaid,  of  Boston,  for  ditto,  2d 
preuiiuiu  -  -         -  -  8 

To  the  Wolcott  Woolen  Man.  Co.  for  Cas- 
simeresithe  1st  premium,  -        -  15 

To  "Edward  Howard,  ol  Dudley,  for  ditto, 
the  'Id  premium.  -  -  10 

To  the  VVolcott  Woolen  Itlan.  Company, 
for  Satinets,  the  1st  premium,  -  10 

I'o  Isaac  Curtis,  Jr.  &  Co.  of  Stockbridge, 
for  do.  tiie  "Jd  premium,  -  6 

To  iS'atlian  tiarrei,  of  Concord,  for  the  best 
specimen  of  Carpeting,  the  Ist  premi- 
um, -  -  -         •  lo 

To  Bilsey  Delaan,  of  Braintia,  for  tlie  2d 
best,  the  3ld  premium  ...         7 

i'o  ihe  same  for  linen  Diaper,  the  Ist  pre- 
mium, -  -  -  10 

iu  Jusepii  RicliardsoD;  of  Hinghaia,  for  do. 
trie  ad  premium  -  -  -  5 

i  0  liioia<3b  iiart,  of  Doi  ciiester,  for  Cotton 
shirtings,  inc  Isl  premium,  -  -    20 

io  '(^  01.  I'll  liipB  &.  Oo.  of  Dedbaiu,  for 
>>  orsiod'iluse,  llie  Isl  premium,         -         5 
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To  Luiiir.c'l  Heiii-y,  ol'  Dudley,  lor  sewirii; 

Silk,  the  1st  piiMiiiiim,  -  -  5 

To  Caroline  Uronsdon,  of  Milton,  (or  do. 

the  'id  premium,        -  -  -  a 

A  piece  of"  Stair  Carpeting,  manufactured 
bj  Miss  Anna  Kdes,  of  Charlestown,  was  n' 
suRiciently  !;ood  quality  to  lie  entitled  to  a  pre- 
niium.  and  would  have  obtained  one  lia<l  there 
been  the  number  ot  yards  required  by  the  Trus- 
tees. 

A  premium  was  withheld  for  the  same  cause 
from  Ajirs.  Oliver  Kiske,  of  A>'orc-''sler,  who 
prornted  a  piece  of  Muiinel. — In  point  of  fine- 
Bess,  softue-ss.  and  strenj^th,  it  was  thouj>ht  en- 
tilled  to  favoraiile  notice,  ihe  committee  ex- 
ceedingly re<;retted  in  another  case,  tliat  oi  Mr. 
James  iluwanh,  ol  .'\tMlover,  tiiat  they  were 
precluded  hy  ti.e  nnseasonahle  entry  of  his 
■Flannels,  froiii  gK'int;  them  the  advantage  of  a 
premium.  The  specimen  Avas  thought  very 
good,  and, perhaps  there  is  no  article  of  domes- 
tic manufacture  more  deserving  of  liberal  en- 
,  tourafgement. 
'      The  Satinets  of  "Daniel  Ellis  &  Son,  of  VVai- 

Jioie  ;  the  Shirtings  oi  the  Thread  Manutactur- 
nj;  t'omjjany,  of  Secoiik  :  and  the  Gauzes  o! 
•"ArclMhald  Kennedy,  of  Seconk;  although  they 
were  entered  too  late  for  examination  ny  the 
eommijtee,  were  ius'pected  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  vvh4/'vis'Ue3tlie  hall  on  .the  second 
day  of  tlie  exliihitipn,  andvvhatever  be  the  me- 
rit of  tlicse  fabrics,  they  Iravc  obtained  ■  then- 
fair  reputation  with  the  public,  wliich  will  in 
iVtr.easure  allay  tho'disappointment  of  the  man- 
«ufacturcrs,  v/no  lust  their  opportunity -of  obtain- 
ing premiums,      •■* 

1  he  Trustees  hjivc  ofiered  the  following  gra- 
■tuities:  -.    A 

•To  Elisha^IIaiaiiiond,  of  ijyjgkaeld,  for  a 

S(iecimeu  of  Ros^BDKHSets,  1)ette|;,tl)au  • 

any ,  exhibited   at    hrighton  h\  former 

years,  ...  .  g5 

To.Juliai  A.'Diury,  of    Marhleheai  for  a 

Ileal  th  Rug,  (|uite  equal  in  tjualit^to  the  , 
•  -best  im]iorted,  -  .  5 

To  Alary  F.  Baldwin,  of  Chelmsl"ord,  for  a 

Hearth  Rug,  of  prime  quality,  and  Lace 
^  .  Veil,  -  -  -    •  •    5 

To  .'Vbigail  Little,  of  Kew-Brainttec,  for  a 

Hearth  Uug,  •    -        «^        -   '  3 

To  Elizabeth  Denny,  of  Worcester,  for  do.  3 
To  Hebecca  Warren",  of  Cheldisford,  for  do.  3 
To  Mrs,   Lewis,  of  Dorchester,  for  a  Silk 

Sash,  ■-  .  .2 

To  Priscilia  W.  Drew,  of  Plymnulh,  for  a 

Linen  Lace  Cap,  -  -  2 

To  Bttsy  Merrill,  of  Salisbury,  for  Linen 

Thread  of  a  very  line  quality,  5 

To  hiizabeth  0.  Spear,  of   Dorchestei,  for 

a  Cotton  Counterpan->,  -  5 

To  Hannah  Hoar,  of  Lincoln,  fornlo,  •  4 

To   Phebe  ^^  hittemore,  of  South  Boston, 

for  do.  -  .  } 

.  To  Mary  Brown,  of  Hingham,  for  an  imita- 
tion Leghorn  Bonnet,  -  5 
To  Lydia  and  haonah  Marshall  for  do.            3 

(These  bpeciii.ens  weie,  in  neither  case  fine  : 
but  eveiy  example  of  this  maniiiacture  isdeserv 
ing  of  reward,  because  it  isoi  rerent  orii^m  heie, 
Tl  .  n.aieiial  i.«  a  native  ^ruas .  ne  Uoric  i- 
wore  uuraole  than  that  of  straw,  «ud  may  bt 


expected  soon  to  rival  the  best  specimens  of  a 
very  expensive  imported  artele.) 
To  Kheney.er   Blake,    of    Wientha'n,   for 
Straw  Bonnets,  (of  a  finer  quality    tliaii 
any   exhibited    at  either   of   the    former 
s'hiws,  -  -  -  5 

To  benjamin  Wheeler  &  Co.  of  Frammhii;- 
ham,   for  specimens   of  Straw  Honnets, 
very  beautiful,  -  -  4 

To  Ann   Dairy  mple,  for 'a  line  Straw  Bon- 
net, -  -  3 
To  ^5r,  Cephas  Leach,  of  Eiaston,  for  Straw 
Honiiets,         ------         3 

(Mr.   Leach  would    have   received  a  larger 
gratuity    had  hi^   sp»cimens  been  presented  on 
liic  ijay  appointed  for  the  examinations.) 
To     >«i>-^(M   Saiah    i'oily     nnd   Elizi.'ljeth 
Lewis,   for  a  variety  of  Faiicy  articles 
manufactured     from  the    Down   of    the 
Turkoy — to  each  -  g^ 

To   Miss  Odioriic,  of   Boston,  for  a  Gown 
.  mtrrfi"  friiin  Cotton  and  the  ravelliugs  of 
an   old  silk  gown,  -  .  4 

(This  article,. together  with  several  specimen^ 
of  Thread,  matle  by  two  females  whose  names 
do  not  •appear,  from  shreds  of  sdks  and  ;;ause 
taken  from  the  sweepings  of  a  miliner's  shop, 
may  be  classed  among  the  savings  of  a  minute 
economy  not  to  be  mentioned  but  with  respect. 
Kxa'.iiples  of  this  sort  serve  to  suggest  new  re- 
sources to  the  necessitous,  and  add  to  the  stock 
of  useful  employments  for  female  children  in 
(uimlile  life.) 
To  Jane  Swan,  of  MetheuB,  fcr  fine  Linen 

Thread,  .      .-  -'  -  S3 

To  Hannah  Sparhawk,  for  "Worsted  Hose,       2 
To  Mrs.  Hawks,  of  f<aiicaster,  for  do.  2 

To  Nfary  Ann  H.  and  Maiijaret  P.  K.  Ri- 
der, fur  needle  work,   each  -  2 
To  Mr.  Jiilin  Johnson,  o'  Marblthead,  for 
a  C;aplin  Seio  and  a  Herring  Net,  manu- 
factu red  from  Cotton,                  -                     10 
( I'his  is  a  new  article;  the  public  is  indebted, 
as  far  as    the    committee   could   learn,  to   Mr. 
Johnson,  for  introducing  the  use  of  Cotton  for 
(hi*   purpose.     The  fishermen  of  Marbiehead, 
it  is  said,   prefer  Mr,  Johnson's   nets  to  those 
made  from    Hemp;    wliether  of  foreign  or  do- 
mestic iiiaiiufactiire.) 

The  Water-proof  Hats,  of  a  superfine  quali- 
ty, exhibited  by  the  Watertowu  Hat  Manufac- 
turing Company,  appear  to  unite  the  qualities  of 
great  firir.iiess  and  lightness,  I'hev  were  fin- 
ished in  the  best  style,  and  judging  from  these 
specioicns,  their  manutacture  has  attaiiird  to 
great  perfection. 

A  giataity  ot  twenti/  dollar's  was  tendered  to 
this  Ctnnpany  at  the  last  annual  exhibiti.on.  A 
siiiillar  inark  o(  approoaiion  is  certainly  as  well 
merited,  to  say  the  least,  the  present  year. 

The  l'ru^tees  have  sanctioned  a  grn.tuity  ot 
<cn  dollars  to  Col  Johnson  Mason,  of  Medtiehi 
for  a  specimen  of  Duck  made  vvith  a  machine, 
the  invcijiiou  of  Dr.  Jesse  Fox,  of  Sangus,  and 
which  has  receiveil  some  iuipnivenneiits  by  Mi 
^ason,  1  he  sum  (;iven  to  Mr,  Mason  bears 
till  propori ion  to  a'jU't. estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  manutacture,  or  ti;e  merit  of  the 
spevitiien,  I'he  thread  is.very  ;  veil  and  00  de- 
r  i;  c  .uld  he  (Jetecteti  in  tne  fiibiii,  although 
cruitally  e:&anun«)d  bj  several  navigators.    It 


was  thought  by  thesi;  ^Mirleioi'n  to  lie.ir  a  roni- 
patisoii  with  the  best  quality  of  duck  of  foreign 
manufacture. 

The  Broadcloths  exhibited  the  present  year 
were  not  of  the  class  of  extra  fine.  'I'hcv  were 
the  best  of  that  description  ofclnths  which  can 
he  alll>rdi!d  ii;  our  market  cheaper  than  t!ic  im- 
liorled.  The  cloths  of  domestic  mtmufacturp 
worth  from  ^2,50  tO  ^6  the  yard,  have  taken 
the  place  ot  the  imported  cloths  of  the  same 
kind,  and  have  put  a  stop,  almost  wholly  to  the 
importation  ;  which  has  been  progressively  di- 
minished for  some  years.  Those  of  the  couimit- 
tee  more  particularly  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  whose  experience  may  justify  an  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion,  entertain  no  doubt  tliat 
the  manufi;ctnre  ot  iuiddlbig  and  fuie  cloth  may 
he  considered  U9t  less  firmly  establisheil  among 
us  than  that  ofw?i:»/ns,  and  that  under  equal  ad- 
Vantages  of  tiisjifth'  and  gojd  management,  it 
will  not  he  less  profitable,  [t  is  creditable  to 
nur  Woolen-  .Manufactures,  that  the  Jiniskirig  is 
now  in  no  degree  inferior  to  that  of  tiieiinglish, 
i'he  fixing  oi  ihe  blue  dye,  one  of  the  greatest 
ililFiculties  in  the  art,  is  now  well  understood. 
The  blue  is  made  as  permanent  as  any  other 
colon:-.  There  is  the  same  variety  in  the  shades 
as  in  the  Rnglish  cloths,  and  there  is  no  want 
of  brilliancy. 

•  The  progress  of  household  manufactures  in 
all  their  endless  variety,  is  less  apparent  than 
that  of  the  fabrics  made  by  incorporated  compa- 
nies, bec:iuse  the  former  are  carried  on  in  re- 
tirement— are  brought  into  the  market  in  smiU 
parcels,  without  pretension.  Their  origin  is 
unknown  to  the  public,  and  they  are  often  ad- 
mired and  purchased  (particularly  fancy  arti- 
cles) as  the  products  of  the  ingenuity  and  taste 
ot  foreign  countries.  So  far  as  respects  articles 
of  the  iirst  necessity,  the  domestic  manufacture 
is  growing  so  rapidly  as,  everyjyear,  to  diminish 
the  iinportatatioii  of  many  kinds,  and  to  stop 
altogether  thr  importation  ofafeix). — Excessive 
bouuties  ironi  government  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging domestic  manufactures  must,  it  is  ob- 
viol^s  have  a  contrary  tenu'ency — since  by  in- 
cr*:asing  tlie  proiiis  of  a  business  already  lucra- 
tive, wlKch  would  he  the  ert"ect  of  this  policy, 
too  much  capital  would  be  diverted  into  every 
successt'ul  uranch  of  manufacture,  thus  artifici- 
ally raised  into  public  notice,  and  ruin  would 
be  brought  upon  those  very  establishments, 
which  are  now  enjoying  an  amount  of  profits, 
certainly  well  earned,  but  sullicientiy  ample 
lor  the  desires  of  reasonaCite  men,  and  certain- 
ly so  for  the  public. 

RICHARD  SULLIVAN. 

A IHJ. )  r  r  LA  "u  KliNCE. 

JOHN   LEMIsr, 
Brighton,  Oct.  nth,  1831, 

FIFTH    KEfORT. 

The  Committee  upon  the  Ploughing  Match, 
consisting  of  "K.  IJeisey  Derby,  Ch.iirman, 
Isaac:  D.veiiport,  Silas  Gates, anu  Paul  Upton, 
Esq'rs.  ask  leave  to 

K.KPORT: 
That  a  piece  oi    green  sward  land  was  divid- 
ed into  lots  of  a    quarter  of  an   acre  each,  that 
there    were    several   competitors,  viz: — Sria* 
Dudley,  one  pair  of  cattle,  himself  both  ploug^h- 
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man  and  flrivei- — time  employed,  43  minutes. 
Lewis  Lilly,  one  pair  of  cattle,  himself  plous'i" 
man  ano  driver — 53^  minutes.  Joseph  Cum- 
two  pair  of  c.ittle.  with   Nelson  Marvel  plonith 

man,  and Nfoulton  driv'=r — 55  minutes. 

Samuel  Ward,  one  pair  of  cattle,  Clark  Jenny 
ploughman,  and  Klias  Sawyer  driver — 57  nun 
iites.  Aaron  D.  Williams,  two  pair  of  cattle, 
David  Morrison  ploughman,  and  Ahijah  Seaver 
driver — 64  minutes.  Jonas  L.  Sibley,  1  pair  of 
cattle,  Samuel  Sibley  ploughman,  and  Jerrev  L. 
Batchellor  driver— 44i  minutes.  And.  Darius 
Putnam,  one  pair  of  cattle,  hiir.self  ploughman 
and  driver— 39  minutes.  I'laces  heing  assigned 
by  lot.  That  the  work  in  general  was  very  ex- 
cellent, and  that  they  have  found  great  difpiculty 
in  awarding  the  premiums.  They  consider  the 
ploughing  of  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Williams  as 
rather  the  best  ;  hut  being  l.iown<l  by  their  rules 
and  regulations  to  consider  not  only  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work,  but  the  economy  of  labor  as 
well  as  ibe  time  employed,  and  considering  that 
both  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Williams,  each  had 
two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  driver,  and  that  Mr. 
Dudley  had  only  one  yoke  of  oxen  .md  no  driv- 


of  much  gratification  to  the  Committee  that  they 
an  feel  so  strong  an  assurance,  from  the  ap- 
|jear;ince  of  the  voung  stock,  exhibited  thi? 
vear,  th;it  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  our  coun- 
trymen is  likely,  for  succeeding  years,  to  pre- 
sent a  breed  of  cattle  more  deserving  of  en- 
couragement and  more  promotive  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

After  an  impartial  examination  of  the  working 
oxen,  and  such  test  of  their  power  and  training 
as  could  be  had,  the  (.Jommittee  awarded  as 
fillous  •, 

To  Darius  Putnam,  of  Sutton,  1st  premium. 
To  Silas  Dudley,  of  Sutton,  2d  do 

To  David  Smith,  Jr.  of  Wallliam,  the  3d  premium. 
To  John  .Vtkius,  of  Natick,  half  Uie  4th  do.         g"  50 
To  Jonas  L.  Sibley,  of  Sutton,  the  other  half 

4ih  do  S7  .50 

To  Jonathan  Davis,  of  Oxford,  the  5lh  do  5510 

The  fourth  premium  was  divided  from  the 
general  circumstances  of  ef[uality  ia  the  minds 
of  the  Committee.  The  5tb  premium  was  rich- 
ly merited  by  Mr.  Davis,  for  his  Steers  only 
tl'.ree  years  old,  which  discovered  no  want  of 
power  in  the  usual  movements  of  a  load  and 
wagon  weighing  nearly  fifty  hundred. 

The  Committee  on  "  Working  Oxen"  have 


er:  and  also  considering  the  excellence  ol  "his  . 

cattle,  and  his  peculiar  skill  of  manasing  them,  a  full  conviction  o)  the  motives  which  govern 
together  with  the  roodness  of  his  fabur,  tbeyit'^e  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  in  the 
have  been  induced  "to  award  premiums    which    are    oiTered    for  the  several 

To  Mr.  Silas  Dudley,  of  Sutton,  asownerof  the  grades  ot  Working  Oxen 
plough,  the  first  premium,  S20— as   plough- 
man, SIO — as  driver,  S5. 
To  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Roxbury,  as  owner   of  the 
plough,  the  second  premium,  )Sl2 — to  Nelson 

Marvel,  as  ploughman,.  £5 — to Moulton, 

as  driver,  S3. 
To  Mr.   Aaron  D.  Williams,  as  owner  of  the 
plough,   the  third    premium,   S8 — to   David 
Morrison,  as  ploughman,  84 — to  Abijah  Sea- 
ver, as  driver,  S-. 

They  had  great  pleasure  in  observing  that 
all  the  teams  were  very  fine,  and  under  excel- 
lent management. 

E.  HERSEY   DERBY,  Chairman. 
Brighton,  Oct.  11,  1821. 


SIXTH    REPSRT. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen,  consisting 

of  Messrs.  John  \\elles,  Samuel  G.  Derby, 

and  Elijah  Perry. 

PvKPORT  : 

That  they  have  been  much  gratified  to  find 
that  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Society 
has  had  so  beneficial  an  effect. 

The  Show  otWorking  ('attle  this  year  was 
certainly  superior  to  any  thai  have  preceded  it. 
Eb'ven  yoke  of  Working  Cattle  were  entenil  to 
contest  for  the  premiums,  and,  if  the  advantages 
of  competition  and  excitement  needed  illustra- 
tion, it  would  receive  additional  force  from  this 
part  of  the  exhibition. 

The  cattle  were  in  general  well  made  and 
well  matched,  of  great  power  and  docility,  and 
their  training  superior  to  what  has  been  before 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  Society.  Still  ii; 
backing,  which  is  a  most  useful  and  necessary 
power  in  the  os-team,  there  is  more  attentioi: 
needed  in  our  farmers.  Several  owners  of  ox- 
en went  from  the  exhibition  satisfied  that  th<i. 
cattle  were  not  so  well  trained  in  this  partici. 
lar  as  to  des&rve  the  premium.      Il  is  a  source 


The  utility  of  the  Ox-team,  iis  adaptation  to 
the  nature  and  condition  of  our  soil,  and  its 
cheapness  of  support,  said  to  be  less  thin  hall 
that  of  a  Horse  team,  would  induce  a  belief  that 
it  must  be  in  use  in  New  England  altogether. 
There  are  however  other  and  very  imfiortant 
considerations.  A  judicious  farmer  may  make 
his  team  every  year  of  increased  value  by  their 
growth  and  training;  and  in  case  of  most  of 
the  accidents  that  can  bafal  them,  thi'  carcase  is 
of  nearly  full  value.  It  is  not  so  with  the  horse 
team.  And  when  it  is  considered  that,  from 
the  use  and  multiplication  of  this  anioial,  one  of 
the  greatest  staple  articles  of  our  country  is  en- 
larged, the  motive  becomes  imperative,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Society  involves  that  of  the 
State. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  facts  are  known  to 
our  intelligent  farmers;  but  it  is  a  source  of 
regret  that  a  great  increase  of  horses  in  double 
teams,  has  taken  place,  which  must  lessen  the 
means  of  support  to  our  increasing  population 
and  thus  become  a  public  evil. 

Hut  your  Committee  consider  that,  the  princi- 
pal, if  not,  the  only  objection  to  the  Ox-tea;ii. 
its  want  of  speed,  may  be  mostly  corrected  in 
tiie  training,  and  they  are  happy  to  see  in  th.- 
cattle  exhibited  this  year  inucii  to  encourage  tlie 
expectation.  The  motives  for  the  use  ot  o.\ 
jioiver  are  so  persuasive  and  well  loundei!,  eiii- 
oracing  so  deeply  both  individual  and  public  iii- 

*  The  second  premium  which  was  awarded  to  Silas 
Dudley,  and  would  under  other  circumstances  have 
ueen  well  deserved,  could  not  consistently  with  tbt 
rules  of  ilie  Society  be  paid,  as  the  same  cattle  had 
received  u  prenuum  of  the  Society  at  an  exhibition  n 
a  preceding  year.  This  fact  Was  unknown  at  tiie  time 
This  regulation  is  important  m  the  view  of  the  'i'ru-:. 
lees  in  producing  a  more  extensive  and  beneficial  com 
;^etition.  It  lias  been  provjucd  for  in  tlieir  advertise' 
iiient  of  premiums,  and  as  they  thought  was  fully  un 
derstood  by  the  public. 


terests.  that  your  Comm  ttee  cannot  hut  trust 
t'rfv  will  find  a  due  estimation  and  support  in 
n.e  discernment,  vigihmce  and  patriotism  of  the 
farmers  of  New-Englanil. 

Per  order  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN   \^■ELLS.   Cliairman. 

By  W.  Nol.\nd. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jimerican  Farmer. 
Aldie,  October  25th,  1821. 
Dear  Sir — The  20th  number  (volume  3(1)  of 
the  American  Farmer,  contains  some  excellent 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Fences,  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  James  Worth,  to  th»  Secretary  of  the 
.Agricultural  Society  of  Rurk's  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Worth  recommends  the  post  and 
rail  fence  to  the  farmers,  as  the  cheapest  kind 
«f  enclosure  ;  and  contends  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others.  The  post  and  rail  fence,  made  of 
proper  materials,  is  known  to  be  an  excellent 
and  lasting  enclosure.  When  I  speak  of  proper 
materials,  I  mean  cedar  or  locust  posts,  vvitlji, 
chesnut  or  black  walnut  rails.  Such  no  doubt, 
are  the  materials  with  which  post  and  rail 
fences  are  made  in  Mr.  Worth's  neisihbourhood. 
In  our  County  (Loudon)  we  have  no  cedar,  verj 
little  locust  or  black  walnut  and  not  much  ches- 
nut, so  that  the  post  and  rail  fences  of  our  coun- 
ty are  made  of  materials  that  do  not  last  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  this  kind  offence  with  us,  is  made 
of  green  materials,  with  a  ^part  of  the  rails  so 
small  or  crooked  as  to  admit  hogs.  This  \n  a 
country,  where  hogs  4re  permitted  to  go  at  large, 
vou  may  readily  supptise,  is  the  cause  of  no  lit- 
tle vexation,  a3.^  nitep  leads  tft  serious  misun- 
lerstandings  l^etween  neighbours.  I  have  no- 
ticed Mr.  Worth's  letter  with  the  view  of  call- 
ing your  attention  to  three  kinds  of  enclosures, 
hich  1  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  are  cheaper 
and  more  permanent,  than  the  post  and  rail 
fence  made  of  the  best  materials. 

Kt.     THE  STONE  FENCE. 

Tliis  fence  is  very  common  in  this  county, 
and  is  made  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height. 
When  the  fence  is  three  or  three  and  an  half 
feet  in  height,  it  has  stakes  with  two  rails  on 
ton  :  when  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  it 
has  no  rails  on  top.  A  man  who  understands 
making  this  kind  of  fence,  will  put  up  a  rod  for 
leos  money,  than  is  the  cost  of  an  half  rod  of 
post  and  rail  fence.  Where  the  stor.e  is  con- 
venient, say  not  more  tiian  an  half  mile  from 
the  spot,  where  it  is  proposed  to  place  the 
lence,  a  rod  of  stone  fence  will  cost  less,  than  a 
lud  of  post  and  rail  made  of  good  materials. 
1  here  ;u'e  nmny  parts  of  tiie  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  Connecticut,  where  the  stone  is  so 
convenient,  that  a  stone  fence  will  cost  less 
than  an  enclosure  of  any  other  materials, 

2d.  THE  SOD-BANK  FENCE. 
This  fence,  on  fiat  land,  well  taken  with  ilue 
grass,  English  grass,  Timothy  or  coarse  grass  of 
the  prairies,  is  the  cheapest  of  all  enclosures. 
1  make  tins  assertion,  partly  from  m>.  owi,  ob. 
ser vation  ^id  partly  from  the  observation  of  an 
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ini»'lli£;eiif  friend  otKrcaf  veracitv.  TIih  I'riond 
as-iirecl  me,  that  he  li;ul  seen  manv  acres  en- 
clii<ed  with  a  fence  of  this  description,  on  ;i 
prairie  in  Indiana  ;  and  that  an  Irishman,  wlm 
received  fifty  cents  per  day,  made  three  rod- 
per  day   with  ease. 


ttt  '~  F^ 


!No.a 


\No.l 


Nb.a 


IffoA 


No.  ].  The  ground  on  which  the  sod  bank 
is  raised,  five  feet  widf — the  sod  bank,  four  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  allowing  an  offset  on  each  side 
of  six  inches. 

No.  2  and  3.  The  ditches  eighteen  inches 
wide  on  each  side,  from  which  the  sod  and  dirt 
are  taken  to  raise  the  bank. 

No.  4.  The  front  elevation  of  the  bank, 
shewing  the  manner  of  placing  the  sod. 

Ni».  3.  The  end  view  of  the  bank  and 
'ditches  ;  the  first  three  feet  high  and  ei:;hteen 
inches  broad  at  top  :  the  last  eighteen  inches 
deep. 

No.  6.  A  common  spade,  with  the  corner^ 
•ut  off  to  be  kept  sharp  to  cut  the  sod. 

ISo.  7.  The  shape  ot  the  >od  ;  which  ought 
to  be  takrn  out  nearly  the  whole  depth  of  thu 
spade,  in  order  to  preserve  the  roots  entire. 
The  rhombus  fiirm  of  the  sod  acts  as  a  brace  to 
till'  bank,  and  is  thought  to  bt-  prtferalile  to  tiie 
sod  ill  sfjuari'S.  \  hedse  of  the  Carolina  rose, 
the  common  sweet  briar  or  Iig!antinc,Althea,  Jfcc. 
would  be  orndinental  and  useful  or  the  top  ot 
thi?  b.nk.  Should  no  hedge  be  planted  on  the  toj', 
it  should  be  rounded  and  covered  with  suds  oi 
sown  with  blue  grass  seed.  The  sprint;;  of  t.ii' 
yai  is  the  best  time  to  make  this  kind  of  end.) 
sure. 

Sd.  THE  SERPEN  I'INE  BRICK  FENCE. 
This  enclosure  is  of  late  invention  and 
known  but  to  few.  I  have  no  doubt,  howevei, 
of  its  becoming  a  favorite  fence,  when  fair  ex 
P'Mime.its  have  been  made  of  its  cost  and 
Sireiig'h. 


^JL^ 


£ 


A,  C,  H,  is  a  serpentine  brick  wall  four  and 
an  half  feet  in  height,  and  four  and  an  hall 
inches,  the  width  of  a  single  brick  onlv 
in  thickni'ss— .\  to  B.  25  feet :  A  to  C  12^  ib.': 
I)  to  E  4i  do  :  C  to  F  6  leet  nine  inches.  380 
iiricks  will  make  a  rod  of  this  fence  4^  fi»et  ii 
height.  As  no  stone  is  required  for  tlie  founda 
lion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pare  oil'  the  sod 
and  to  lay  the  first  row  of  bricks  on  the  surfaci 
without  mortar  :  the  others  will  rc(iuire  gooi 
miiriar  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  uii 
'lacked  lime,  to  four  bushels  of  clean  sand 
The  operation  of  laying  the  foundation  is  ver\ 
simple.  Stretch  a  line  from  A  to  B — let  fin 
segment  A,  E,  C,  be  made  of  plank  and  applied 
to  the  line  A,  C — mark  on  the  ground  the  circle 
on  which  the  bricks  are  to  be  pliced  ;  and  any 
active  hand  on  the  farm  may  proceed  with  the 
work.  A  brick  l.iyer  will  undertake  to  put 
up  the  wall  for  §8  per  thousand  and  find  all  the 
materials  ;  but  a  farmer  can  afford  to  do  it  for 
SO,  which  would  be  S2.28  per  rod  ;  equal  to 
S'-ll  for  a  pannel  of  post  and  rail  fence.  The 
fi -st  view  of  this  wall  must  satisfy  you,  how 
much  >nore  difficult  it  would  be  to  upset  it,  than 
a  straight  wall  of  the  same  thickness.  This 
fence  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Harris  of  Rich- 
mond, who  enclosed  from  8  to  10  acres  of  land, 
with  a  wall  of  this  description  about  eight  years 
ago.  The  winds  and  frost  have  made  no  impres 
sion  on  it  to  this  day.  Various  experiments 
have  been  made,  with  the  permission  of  its  own 
er,  to  try  its  strength.  Among  others,  a  premi 
urn  of  several  gallons  of  whiskey,  was  offeree 
to  6  or  8  strong  negro  men,  on  condition  they 
would  push  doivn  the  wall.  They  applied  their 
shoulders  to  it,  but  their  united  eftbrls  could 
not  move  a  brick  of  it.  Colonel  Charles  F. 
Mercer  has  commenced  the  enclosing  of  his 
grounds,  adjoininu;  this  village,  with  a  wall  of 
this  description.  The  undertaker  was  unable 
to  proceed  with  the  work  for  the  want  of  mate- 
rials, and  It'lt  the  work  several  months  ago 
a;i  unfiiiii,hed  stats,  i'he  wall  at  tiiis  time, 
is  only  lour  feet  high,  and,  though  in  the 
neighbourhood  o{  breachy  horses  and  cows,  no 
attempt  has  been  lnad^•  to  pass  the  wall. 

From  the  statement  1  have  made,  and  the 
escription,  i  have  given  of  these  several  kinds 
ot  fences  ;  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  where  stone  is 
convenient,  tlie  stone  fence  is  the  cheapest  en- 
closure ;  tliat  on  praries,  flat  meadow  Lnd,  or 
any  leyel  lan<l  well  taken  with  grass,  that  tho 
'«od-bank  fence  is  the  cheapest  enclosure; ;  par- 
ticularly for  division  fences  :  that  wh^-re  theae 
two  last  mciiiioned  fences  are  not  practicable, 
ill  a  country  scarce  of  timber,  that  the  serpen- 
tine brick  fence  is  the  cheapest  and  best  enclo- 
sure. 

Should  this  communication  throw  some  ii;;ht 
in  thij  impci  tant  suoject,  I  shall  be  hig.ily  gruii- 
fied. 

With  sentiments  of  high  respect, 

1  am  >our  ineud,  &c. 

Wri   NULAND. 


'ion  how  to  keep  the  banks  on  i.u.  water 
■■ourses  from  being  washed.  I  owned  a  tract  of 
land  bordering  on  the  Tennessee  river,  which 
cmiimenced  makini;  inroads  on  the  bank  :  there 
was  still  a  few  cane  growing  along  it  :  I  took 
care  for  two  or  three  yeuisto  protect  what  was 
itere,  in  order  to  increase  it,  which  I  did; 
a  nil  it  is  now  growiiii^  as  vigourously  as  ever, 
and  I  believe  has  entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  ri- 
ver washing  the  hanks  any  further.  Whether 
the  cane  would  arow  much  along  the  tide-water 
sir  not,   I  do   not  know. 

SAMUEL  MARTIN. 


FOR    THE    AMKHIU/V.V    FARMER. 


'  A  rat  I  a  rat  ! 


Dead  tor  a  ducat." 

SUAKSPEAIIE. 


TO  PRRSRUVK  KIVER  RANKS. 

A*   g-^tori,2Srd  .Sngu.f,   1821. 
Mr.   Skimkkk, — Sir,  iu    ..'our    ,  ,ip.'r   -.il    th 
20ih  of  Marcii,  a  request  id  inaUe  fo.-  iniorma-'Tiieologicai  controversies  winch  have  been  going 


To  Mr.  RELBEN  ROUGHHEAD. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  piece  in  answer  to  me,  in  the  American 
Farmer  of  the  2d  inst.  cc.me  safe  to  hand,  and  I 
regret  to  see  that  your  first  essay  to  Kill  Rats  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  me,  met  with  no 
lielter  success;  but  ^'  nil  desperandi,"  as  Mr. 
Pedagogue  says,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
''  try  it  a^iin  ;  try  it  again  and  again  until  you 
succeed," — don't  give  up,  because  one  trial 
failed— recollect  the  spider  which  taught  Bruce 
a  lesson  of  perseverance,  and  led  to  the  victory 
of  Bannock  Burn.  Eleven  times  it  had  essayed 
to  a^cfnd  tlie  slender  thread,  and  eleven  tunes 
it  had  fiiiled — the  twelfth  it  succeeded.  Eleven 
times  had  Bruce  fought  and  been  deeated  ;  but 
"  1  will  like  the  spider"  said  he  "  trij  again" — . 
he  fought  and  was  victorious. 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  one  very  important  thing  I 
forgot  to  mention.  The  material  that  these 
caps  are  made  ot,  whether  parchment  or  paper, 
must  contain  some  Pole-micic  writings,  it  is  in- 
dispensable ;  atiaast  it  was  so  in  France — that 
which  ip.y  uncle  saw  used  there,  was  obtained 
from  a  Convent  of  Capuchin  friars,  and  it  was 
from  that  circumstance,  I  am  induced  to  believe 
that  the  mode  of  catching  obtained  the  name, 
•'  £-lc. -capuchin"  and  not  from  Cap-push-in, 
as  my  uncle  thought.  More  depcniis  on  the 
writing,  than  on  the  crumb  of  cheese  at  the 
bottoio  of  the  cap,  or  the  tar  or  bird  lime,  or  any 
thing  else  about  it,  and  it  is  all  important  that 
It  sliould  be  of  that  kind  called  /loMcoination, 
into  which, wh.itever  gets  its  head,  whether  rat  or 
man.  Roughhead  or  Roundhead,  I  defy  him  ever 
to  .'Xtricate  himself. 

You  must  carefully  avoid  Ca<-egori';ks  and 
Wo^-maticks.  for  to  these,  rats  have  an  utter 
aversion  :  they  may  like  Hound's  tongue  a  id 
Smili'Xj  drive  them  away,  but  you  may  rely  on 
it,  they  will  never  catch  them. 

If  you  use  paper,  none  v/ill  suit  but  fuols-cap. 

These  ar.-  things  that  1  ought  to  have  mention- 
ed before,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  my  cares,  I 
laallv  overlooked  th';m — iiov/ever,  »  better  late 
th.:u  never ;"  and  I  sincerely  hope  your  next 
efii.rt  may  be  more  successful. 

Allow  ine  now,  my  dear  Sir,  to  ofli^r  you  a 
lew  hints.  I'he  original  writings  of  tlie  anc  ent 
altiers.  such  as  my  uncie  saw  used,  have  become 
of  ton  miicii  value  of  late,  in  coiiseijuence  of  the 
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on  anions  "?i  to  apPiidpriatc  to  the  catc'iiiig  of, 
rats;  but  in  propoitinn  to  t'leir 
value,  various  I'tlilying  tracts  anil  e 
liocoine  plenty  and  rlie<»p — trij  them,  my  clea 
Sir  :  thov  will  cost  vot:  nothing  ;  you  niay  find 
an  abundance  of  them  in  the  companion  wny  of 
every  Sleam-hoat.  and  in  the  bar-room  of  every 
tavern  in  (he  United  States.  If  they  fi-il,  and 
1  don't  see  \vl>y  they  slioidd,  try  some  of  the 
loncjcst  speeches  on  the  Missouri  Question,  oi 
wait  until  ne:;t  session,  and  try  some  of  those 
we  shall  have  about  the  atl'airs  of  Kast  Florida, 
tliev  being  of  a  nature  called  lihetorica!,  or  as 
friend  Pedagogue  has  it,  A'fli-orical,  'vliich  I 
think  is  right,  for  althouijh  it  is  used  now  to 
catch  s'tUx  and  2:udgi'ons,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
was  orii^inally  designed  to  catch  ratst,  as  the 
very  term  imports. 

There  are  other  things  you  might  also  try,  to 
wit ;  some  of  the  essays  on  currency  with  which 
our  papers  are  filled  ;  some  of  those  on  manu- 
factories :  one  nf  the  accoutits  of  the  IIolk/(om 
[hamhy  the  by  is  not  a  bad  bait)  Sheep  shearing, 
and  if  none  of  these  will  answer  try  some  of 
vuj  essays,  any  thing  somniferous  will  I  think 
answer;  at  least  as  well  as  your  uncles  bush-. 
heail,  the  object  of  which  was  to  catch  Iheni 
napin^. — While  I  think  of  it,  c»u!d  not  some  of 
our  Dindies  be  turned  to  good  account,  employ- 
ed as  Roughhead  Rat  traps  ?  Some  of  thew 
curls  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  holding  of 
crumbs,  and  manv  of  their  heads  have  in  them, 
I  dare  say,  more  things  tliati  rats  and  mice. 

But  try,  my  good  sir,  trij,  there  is  nothing 
like  trying,  and  "  practice  makes  perfect." 
"  Try  a^:iin." 

My  old  aunt  Deborah,  desires  me  to  say  to 
you,  (by  the  by,  but  (his  is  a  .'ecret,  nu;  good  ituiit 
Dehornh  lures  a  drop  now  and  then),  she  desire* 
me  to  say,  that  Ralnfie,  (which  is  au  excellent 
thing  fur  the  cholic,  to  which  she  is  very  sub- 
ject) ;  but  that  Eai:ijk'  ii  not  the  right  name 
for  the  coidial.  She  says  it  should  he  spelt 
as  it  is  pronounced,  Rat-a-fee — that  the  practice 
which  formerly  ex'sted  of  givinga  liottleof  it  as 
njee  tor  every  rat  tliat  was  taken,  dead  or  aliv 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


<vot,.  m. 


P.  S.  You  see  now   the  advantage  of  signiri'r 
;  name  in  full  :  it  is  bv  this  nieans  we  have 


scarcity  and  th 

lys,  haveibccome  acquainted  with  one  another 


J.  .S. 


(and  a  good  praciice  she  thinks  it  was  lo<i) 
originated  with  the  CapHcliiiis,  the  inventors 
and  luvers  too  of  this  cordial.  S'hey  now  it 
seems  use  Mii.-:s-cat  for  the  same  r)ui  pose,  which 
is  a  con  uption,  she  says,  of  /'u-.s-cKf. 

She  r.'q!:ests  nie  to  ask  you,  to  ask  your  aunt 
llarger-,  if  you  are  any  way  related  to  the  Lng- 
gerheads,  who  are  first  cousins  to  the  JV'amb- 
sctiJi.s,  descended  from  the  Luck  lands,  for  if 
you  are.  she  says  you  area  iiranch  of  the  «  tiiiu- 
j^letnn family'',  wlto  htmH  of  a  relationship  with 
us,  but  it  is  no  such  thing,  tfhe  has,  she  says, 
traced  our  Geolog-y,  Iroui  'A  iiliam  Lang-acr.",  .1 
gtearer  oiun  than  Lord  iio-.igbhead,  or  anv  othej 
Lord  that  ever  wore  a  head,  be  hiii  headRoiigl-. 
or  snicotii  ;  (hat  she  is  descended  in  a  right 
line  flora  M  Fee-^timplf,  a  very  resjiectrihle  and 
worthy.old  gcntloman,  wlio  coiisidered  -ail  of  Ins 
connexions  ami  friends  on  perfect  e«;ualltv — hr 
was  a  very  staunch  •ii'pul.lican,  and  none  iil  his 
family  were  ever  knowu' to  complain  of  haul 
tioies,  which  is  more  than  the  Simpletons  could 
•  ver  l)oasti)r.  targe,  as  llie  faoi  ly  is.. 

Your  friend  and  obc(ii2at;  servant, 

JhREMIAii  SIMPLE. 


N.  B.  I  almost  always  write  a  post  script,  as 
I  generally  think  of  something  1  ouglit  to  say 
after  I  have  signed  my  name. 

J.  S. 

Ft'.OM    THE    DEMOGRATIC    P^ESS 

.Mr.  I'linns  —Is  it  known  in  the  United 
States,  tint  oil  of  turpentine  is  a  specific  lor 
milk  or  purple  fever,  for  dyssntarv,  for  diseases 
of  the  bowels  in  general  ?  and  that  the  physici- 
an who  discovered  the  merits  of  the  medicine 
is  claiming  compensation  from  the  British  Pr.r- 
liament,  and  it  is  thought  will  got  fiity  thousand 
dollars,  as  it  is  considered  the  next  discovery 
after  vaccination  ;  that  it  is  much  more  gentle 
in  its  operation  when  united  with  castor  oil, 
than  castor  oil  is  by  itself— that  a  vsry  few 
hours  is  sufficient  for  recovery,  even  ia  the 
'vorst  cases. 

The  writer  has  seen  more  than  one  thousand 
cases,  some  from  the  veiy  p'ii,it  of  ciiortiScu- 
(;ioa,  and  never  knew  one  to  fail.  A  dose  for 
adults,  one  table  spoonful  oil  of  turpentine,  one 
table  spoonful    castor  oil ;  in  general  one  dose 

safficient ;  if  not,  repeat  the  dose. 

AN.  SRlSHxMAN. 


§5=  To  our  friends  in  the  south,  ivs  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  foUowivg. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

I  aai  bu<  a  young  Cotton  Planter,  with  little 
knowledge  of  tiie  bus:!;Lss  ;  and  am  desirous  of 
benefitting  by  the  opinmns  and  experience  of 
older  planters  ;  1  should  be  obliged  if  some  of 
your  correspondents  would  furni.sh  the  name  of 
any  work,  if  any  has  been  published,  on  the  sub 
iect  of  the  culnvation  of  Coitors  :  if  no  such 
uork  has  be^'n  p>ibl.s;iei!,  pe"  la  ,s  you  iiii,;n!  pre- 
vail upon  soi;,e  of  your  friends  from  the  south 

furiiisii  iusfructioi)  thiwUgh  your  valuable  na- 


tural Society.  He  has  coiitriliuted  (..'if'  .i.iine 
amount  fiM-  the  last  tl-.ree  years,  besides  what  he 
has  done  indirectly,  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture  and  manufactures.  It  will  be  recollect''; 
ed,  that  the  geolo'iical  survey  of  this  county,, 
was  made  uniier  his  auspices  and  at  his  expense. 
Nor  has  the  munificence  of  General  Van  Rens- 
selaer been  conlined  to  his  own  county.  We 
understand  he  contributes  four  hundred' dollars 
per  annum  to  the  Rensselaer  county  socii-ty; 
and  his  liberality  and  activity  in  the  cause  of 
agriculture  has  been  instrumental  in  diffusing  a 
spirit  of  improvement  throughout  the  state. 
When  the  annual  charities  of  this  gentleman 
ire  told — when  his  munificent  patronage  of 
every  institution,  which  is  calculated  to  benefit 
ind  adorn  cociety,  is  taken  into  consideration, 
wp  trust  it  will  readily  be  achnowledged  by  all, 
that  wealth  in  such  hands  is  a  blessing,  not  only 
to  the  possessor  but  to  the  whole  community. 
JV*.  r.  Journal. 


Puughkiepsie,.  August  8. 

GRKAT  DAYS  WORK. 

Miss  Ann  Yates  of  the  town  of  Fishkill  spun 
and  reeied  one  hundred  and  thirty  knots  of 
woolen  yarn,  in  one  day  from  sun  to  ■  uq. 

CURE  FOR  BURMS   AND  SC.\LDS. 

rVpply  a  plastPi-  compounded  of  Burgundy  pitcli, 
bees-ttisx,  and  a  hale  oji ;  it  will  afford  almost  imme- 
diate relief  from  pain.  Let  it  remain  on  some  days 
nd  the  cure  will  be  eiTcCted.  Allow  one  fourth  wax, 
dd  sv.-?etoil,  lard,  or  fresh  butter  to  it,  to  reduce  it 
o  a  CiiKsistency  not  so  soft  as  to  melt  with  tlie  warmth 
of  tile  flesh,  nor  so  hard  as  to  irritate; 


per,  going  into  ib^tail,  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
land  best  adapted  ;  time  and  maiii;er  <ir  plant- 
ing, bow  wide  between  (be  beds  or  ndges,  if 
the  tiirro'.v  is  made  with  hoe  helve  or  Scbooter 
plough,  how  much  seed  to  th:.'  acre,  how  covered, 

at  lime  to  commence  working  it,  and  whether 
with  the  hand,  hoe,  or  plough,  wiien,  and  how, 
to  ihiii  it,  how  often  it  should  be  ploughed  and 
hoe<l,  liow  many  furrows  in  a  row,  at  what  stage 
imst  the  plant  be,  when  you  discontinue  work 
ing  it,  hov.'  many  hands  and  hoes,  will  it  require 
to  lOo  acres,  tending  no  uilwr  Crop,  is  it  best  to 
planl  it  in  ridges  or  in  hills  ?  and  bow  far  apart, 

a  t]iy  or  wet  season  deeii^ed  bent,  vviiy  the  one 
preferred  .''  itijsbort,  any  infonualion  on  the  sub- 
cct,  would  be  acccptabie,and  ihanktuliy  receiv- 
=;!,  by 

AG K [COLA  Junr. 

Craven  County,  JVorth    Caroliiin, 


MUNIFICENT  SUKSCRiPTION. 

General  Sfi'phen  Van  Rensselaer  has-sub^cri 

lied   live   iumdn-d  dollars   .innually,     for   thr.-e 

years  to  come,  to  the   Albany  county  Agricul- 


EiJWARD  J.  COALE, 

BOOIC-iELLER— BALTIMORE, 

HAS   FOR  SALE,  • 

Tlie  AgYiculluxal  Almanack, 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1825. 

"atroiiizetl  by  (he  thiiade.lphia  Society  for  prolm 

mating  Jigriculture. 

Besides  all  the  ntce.,saiy  calculations  and  tables  in 
the  ccmmun  Almanack,  it  contains  a  number  of  useful 
articles  relating'  to  ajjricullui'e  anil  valuable  recipes 
fiir  denies!. c  usi-.s.  It  is  pruned  oi\  line  paper  and 
iimented  Willi  a  number  uf  neat  wi,od  cms,  and  in- 
terleaved w.tli  fine  wnung  paper  for  memoranda.  All 
forvwelve  and  an  half  cems. 


JTiMJa  iTalftiiMi^lBo 


BALTIMORE,    FRiDAY,    XOVEMBER    9,  1821. 


Flour  from  the  wagons  selling  this  week  at  g6  62J 
— Whiskey  from  do  oJ  to  Si  cents— tiRAis — actual 
jiifce— White  Wlieat,  gl  60— Ked,  fcl  40  and  gl  ■'•0 
-•".oin,  6i  and  70 — liye,  66— Barley,  6Uanil  65— Oats, 
3u  and  35 

A  lew  hlids.  Kentucky  Tobacco,  sold  the  present 
MfeK  at  ]^5  50 — Ni)  sales  Virginia. 
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O  fovtiniutos  ntrnixtm  sita  si  bona  norint 


A"(>L     III. 


I^ALTIMOUE,  TWIDAX,  K^YEMWEU  i^,  18Z\. 


Num.  34- 


AGJIICULTUJIE. 


From  the  London  Kariner's  Journal. 

HOLKHJiM   GRJlJVn  Jt.r,VU.1L  SHE  EI'- 
tiHE^RlJWi  MEliTLXG,  &c. 

(Concluded  from  page  -59.) 

Mr.  Coke  tlien  gave  "  The  Eurl  of  Albemarle," 
which  was  received  and  drank  with  enthusiastic  plau. 
dits 

When  his  Lordship  rose  to  return  thanks,  the  ap- 
plause was '-epeated  and  continued  some  lime.  His 
Lordship  began  by  saying,  that  the  manner  in  which 
bis  health  was  received  so  overpowered  him.  that  he 
knew  not  in  what  terms  to  reply  properly,  or  to  re- 
turn  adequate  thanks  to  the  gentl.  men  present  for 
such  testimonies  of  regard ;  he  therefore  thanked 
them  smiply,  but  upon  his  honour  and  soul,  sincerely. 
His  Lordship  then  (dropping  into  his  familiar  manner) 
expressed  himself  happy  that  his  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Coke,  had  refrained  upon  that  occasion  from  making 
any  attack  upon  him,  because  it  relieved  him  from 
many  a  bad  joke  to  defend  himself.  He  could  not 
help,  however,  relating  a  circumstance  wliich  hap- 
pened a  little  time  back.  Uiding  over  Mr.  Coke's 
park  iarm,  he  found  it  in  so  high  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  so  perfectly  clean  from  weeds,  that  he  could 
safely  say  he  did  not  see  two  docks  the  whole  way ; 
lie  said  not  (wo  docks,  and  he  spoke  carefully  and  ad- 
visedly, for  there  was  one  [Iniighter.]  and  that  a  fini., 
tall,  strong  plant  as  ever  was  seen.  His  first  e\r.otion 
on  a  sight  so  unusual,  was  to  alight  from  his  horse, 
and  pull  it  up;  but  on  recollection,  it  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  piece  of  oats,  which  he  believed  were  f  >- 
reign  oats,  and  the  dock  might  therefore  be  a  foreign 
dock,  and  preserved  as  a  curiosity.  (/,n7(j'/i/er;— Mis 
Ijordship  proceeded  to  regret  that  he  did  not  see  any 
TaUvera  wheat  sown  in  autumn.  It  app.-ared  to  be  a 
question  with  some,  wlii-tlier  this  were  a  winter  or  a 
spring  wheat;  for  his  part,  he  liad  sowed  it  at  all 
times,  and  it  had  stood  the  winter  as  well  or  better 
Jhan  the  old  red  :  and  it  being  a  very  fine  showy  son 
in  the  siraw,  and  generally  forward,  he  wondered  tha' 
his  honeurable  fnend  should  not  have  a  pi'.-ce  of  it  to 
shew  lo  his  friends  at  the  meeting-  (^Laughter.)  lit 
would  not  undertake  to  decide  wlutlierit  were  a  win- 
ter or  a  spring  wheat,  but  he  could  not  but  deprei-ate 
the  great  breadth  of  it  that  was  now  spring  sown, 
because  it  might  throw  the  land  out  of  condition,  by 
sowing  twice  wheat  m  four  years,  and  probably  might 
soon  injure  both  crops  in  produce.  He  considered  it 
an '.sccllenl  sort  to  fill  up  in  spring  crops  that  were 
deficient  in  places,  but  by  no  means  to  be  substituted 
for  a  barley  crop.  His  Lordslup  then  proceeded  tu 
notice  the  upshot  of  the  Agricultural  Petitions,  the 
Repori  of  the  Committee,  and  the  discussions  which 
had  n.itur.illy  risen  thereupon.  He  repeated,  first, 
that  vir.  i;okL-  had  always  been  an,\ious  to  avoid  poll, 
tical  topics  at  that  meeting  ;  that  he  [Mr.  (Joke]  had 
repressed  these  topics,  and  had  fr  quently  chrcked 
those  speakers  who,  he  thought,  were  in  danger  of 
tr.msgressir,g  the  general  rule  i  but  he  [Lord  Albe- 
marl  •]  was  prepared  to  insist  ihat  this  rule  had  not 
now  been  cL-parted  trom.  As  to  the  present  question, 
and  in  the  pres  nt  condition  of  tlie  agricultural  inter- 
ests, it  Was  impossible  for  fiirmers  to  meet,  and  not 
enter  upon  the  suiyect  of  that  Keport  by  which  tht-ir 
Butl'erings  were  confirmed  and  all  redress  postpmed 
to  some  future  d.iy  As  thc^e  disciis>.ions  could  not 
but  have  relation  to  the  measures  of  government  both 


lithe  origin  and  progress  of  the  evils  they  felt,  so  the  pursuit  of  his  duty,  would  but  stimulate  him  l* 
they  also  must  look  to  legislative  measures  as  a  source  I  further,  and,  he  hoped,  more  successful  exertions,  to- 
of  relief,  and  the  neglect  of  them  as  a  dereliction  ofj  wards  the  reduction  of  taxation.  He  ob served,  that 
duty.  In  so  far  were  these  discussions  political  ;  be-ihe  was  not  qualified  to  speak  of  agriculture,  hut  that 
cause,  in  so  far,  politics  could  not  be   separated  from 'had  his  lot  been  cast  in  the   country,  he   could  easily 


the  cause  of  the  distress  and  its  remedy.  His  Lord- 
ship then  spoke  of  the  Agricultural  Ucpnrt  and  the 
Horse  Duty,  which  he  supposed  were  fu">  boons  grant- 
ed to  the  farmers  ;  he  said  (wo,  because  one  was  a 
boon  as  much  as  the  other:  but  the  term  boon  he 
threw  from  him  with  contempt.  His  Lordship  here 
spoke  with  e.xtraordinary  animation  and  force,  and 
continued  by  adverting  to  the  e.tposure  of  the  afore- 
said litport,  by  Lord  Erskine  and  others  on  .Monday. 
The  Keport  w;,s  wholly  a  delusion,  and  he  admired 
the  able  manner  in  which  it  had  been  treated  as  such. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  Report  had  been  drawn  up 
with  great  ability.  "  I  care  not  for  the  ability  said 
Ins  Lordship,  neither  do  I  know  which  is  the  vvorse 
character — a  downright  impudent  rogue,  or  a  crafty 
and  ingenious  sophister,  who  will  at  once  destroy 
your  fortunes  and  confound  your  understandings  " 
liut  he  trusted  the  yeomanry  would  act  with  energj , 
and  save  the  country  and  themselves  from  the  rum. 
•\s  to  that  other  boon,  the  Agricultural  Horse  Tax, 
he  would  look  round  .and  ask  how  much  it  would  re- 
lieve the  farmers  ?  What  proportion  the  boon  (the 
mighiy  relief  and  kind  blessing  bestowed)  bore  to  the 
depression  of  the  times,  and  the  losses  sustained.' 
Was  it  8  £.  a  year,  was  it  10  £.  a  year  to  each  indi- 
vidual  .^  {Cries  of  no,  no  .')  Then  what  relief  was  it? 
Would  it  raise  the  price  of  produce  .'  Certainly  not. 
Would  it  increase  consumpiion,  or  the  circulation  of 
money  ?  Not  a  whit  Then  what  did  it  amount  to  ' 
'  Truly  (said  his  Lordship)  it  amounts  to  this;  it  is 
the  first  triumph  over  that  system  which  weighs  us 
down  ;  and  I  rejoice  that  even  that  portion  is  wrung 
from  them  of  the  enormous  sums  which  have  been 
so  fatally  applied  to  enslave  the  country  ; — sums  grie. 
vously  raised  and  wantonly  expended  ; — sums  not  ne- 
cessarv  to  the  nation's  safety,  but  to  carry  on  and  feed 
corruption,"  ills  Lordship  then  complimented  .Mr 
Hume  on  his  exertions,  and  concluded  with  repeating 
his  thanks  to  the  company,  wishing  they  might  all 
meet  there  again  in  h;alth  and  greater  prosperity. 
C Jjong  continued  al)pUiiise  J 


conceive  how  interesting  were  those  pursuits,  which 
at  once  enriched  the  kingdom  and  fed  the  inhabitants, 
and  which  attached  the  pursuers  so  dearly  to  the  soil; 
that  tlity  tended  to  improve  the  mind  and  elevate  the 
hunwn  character  was  evident— for  in  the  middle  class 
we  always  found  both  moral  and  political  virtues  most; 
active  and  eminent  :  it  was  to  that  class  of  people — 
the  yeomanry — he  looked  to  relieve  us  from  all  our 
difficulties.  No  man,  he  said,  who  had  thought  and 
feeling,  could  be  indift'erent  to  the  public  distresses- 
no  one  who  lijul  not  a  heart  of  lead  could  be  insensible 
to  the  cries  for  relief.  But  in  all  that  had  been  said, 
he  desired  to  distinguish  between  the  government  and 
the  ministry  ;  he  was  sure  that  every  man  who  heard 
him  Was  a  firm  supporter  of  his  King  and  the  Consti- 
tution ;  :he  Ministry  were  alone  responsible  for  the 
evils  they  had  brought  on  us  :— to  that  source  the 
country  must  look  for  a  change  of  councils,  or  conti- 
nue to  be  trampled  on,  and  ground  iiiio  the  dust.  The 
whole  course  of  their  proceedings  had  only  been  to 
aggrandize  themselves,  and  to  sink  the  people  into  a 
state  of  helplessness,  and  leave  them  neither  power 
nor  voice  in  the  state.  He  doubted  not  but  the  peo- 
pie  of  England  would  look  to  that  conduct,  and  he  did 
hope,  before  another  twelve  months  were  at  an  end, 
that  we  should  see  evidences  of  their  discrimination 
between  words  and  facts,  and  that  they  would  no  lon- 
ger be  imposed  upon  by  palliations  and  pretences,  as 
'psmccre  a- they  were  untrue.  Mr.  Hume  proceeded 
at  great  length  to  view  this  case  as  it  related  to  indi- 
viduals and  the  kingdom,  and  concluded,  that  real 
relief  could  only  be  liad  by  a  change  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parli.iment  He  then  adverted  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  and  went  over  the  whole  ground  of 
the  distress,  its  cause  and  remedy  ;  observing,  that  the 
saving  that  might  be  made  without  detriment  to  the 
public  service,  would  not  only  be  so  much  the  less  to 
pay,  but  it  would  be  so  much  the  more  left  in  the  hands 
of  those  whose  business  required  it,  and  was  shrink- 
ing to  rum  for  want  of  capital  He  concluded  a  long 
and  able  sp'-ech  by  returning   thanks  to  the  company 


Vlr.  (Jake  next  g.ive  the  health  of  "  Mr.  Hume,"  for  their  attention.  {Great  a/ifitcuse.) 
whose  name  w..s  received  with  loud  plaudits  .Mr  |  His  royal  highness  the  Oulie  of  Sussex  then  rose, 
f^oke  observed,  that  it  w.as  necessary  for  him  to  be,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  company.  "  No  one  (said 
very  .'•liori,  as  the  d.iy  was  far  advanced,  and  some  ur  lliis  royal  highn.  ss)  has  listened  with  more  attention 
gem  business  rem  diied  to  be  done-  He  could  only  |to  all  the  subjects  which  hive  been  discussed  than 
say,  that  the  country  was  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  jmyself,  and  without  pronnuiu  ing  any  opinion  thereon, 
rlume  for  laying  before  I'arliament  such  a  statement  ll  must  confess  that  some  of  them  give  rise  to  emo- 
<s  had  forced  'he  ministry  into  an  acknowledgment  of  tions  somewhat  painful ;  there  .appears  to  be  before  us 
their  errors,  and  would  p.ive  the  way,  he  hoped,  to  an  arduous  task  ;  but  let  us  turn  from  painful  subjects 
the  reform  I  hat  was  wanted  ".Mr  Hume  with  three  jto  one  of  brighter  hue,  and  of  more  delightful  and  in- 
times  three"  which  was  drank  with  loud  applause.        jviting  aspect.   Every  individual  must  have  been  struck 


Ir  Hume  in  returning  thanks,  begged  to  borrow 
a  leaf  out  of  Sir  Francis's  book,  as  he  must  suppose 
tliat  .Mr  Coke's  reason  for  honouring  him  a  second 
time,  was  to  make  him  belter  known  to  the  yeomanry 
i)f'  Norfolk  He  spoke  of  his  humble  endeavours  in 
I'arliament,  and  considered  it  barely  as  his  du  y  to  do 
all  he  was  able  to  serve  the  true  interests  of  his  coiiii- 
try.  He  was  conscious  that  no  measure  but  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxi^-tion  could  ever  make  an  impression  on 
that  system  which  was  cemented  by  the  public  trea- 
sure, and  was  founded  on  the  exercise  of  a  rapacity 
hich  W-is  equally  blind,  unsparing,  and  inhumin ; 
the  conduct  thus  pursued  was  at  once  unfeeling  and 
ruinous,  and  the  means  thus  amassed  were  diverted 
from  useful  purposes,  to  purposes  the  most  degrading 
He  then  spoke  of  the  distress,  and  the  extent  of  it, 
and  declared,  that  wbalever  rubs  he  had  met  with  in 


with  the  most  happy  impressions  on  visiting  the  village 
of  Holkha.n  ;  to  see  the  propriety,  decency,  and  felici- 
ty there  pourtrayed,  is  a  relief  to  the  mind  among  the 
several  suHerings  of  mankind  In  this  picture,  we 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  importance  of  usf  ful  employ- 
ment ;  it  is  that  most  imperious  and  indispensable  ad- 
junct lo  all  public  good  and  private  happiness,  which 
is  so  sedulously  applied  and  so  operative  at  Holkham  ; 
to  this  end  has  Mr.  Coke  laboured,  and  his  labours 
are  not  in  vain.  V'ear  after  year,  what  must  be  his 
pride  and  satisfaction,  in  seeing  so  many  enjoy  the 
benefits  which  his  great  mind  and  christian  conduct 
have  made  happy  This  is  to  deserve  that  great  re- 
ward which  is  promised  to  the  faithful  stcwar'  on 
earth — where  it  is  said  ■'  Well  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.'  {.Ifiplauses  )  Blessed  is  the  man 
who  can  do  such  a  work,  and  blessed  are  the  people 
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who  receive  tiis  bounties.  As  '"iisj  as  this  mansinn 
shall  bit,  as  lonij  as  these  1)1001111115  fields  retain  ihcir 
verdure,  so  long  shall  his  tame  continue;  nay,  till 
time  shall  be  no  more.  (Great  .dfiphitisi,)  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  expression  of  a  fjeling  so  unanimo'is — 
nor  need  I  call  on  you  to  testify  to  the  worth  of  one 
so  well  known— so  long'  known— and  so  richly  known 
by  his  ffood  deeds.  I  do  but  feebly  preface  his  health 
(for  which  I  have  risen)  by  declaring;,  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Le,?islature— as  a  Maijistrate— and  as  a 
man — you  will  find  in  him  the  ujiright  patriot,  the 
accompliihed  gentleman,  and  the  true  christian." 

"  .Mr.  Coke  with  three  times  three.  His  Royal 
Highness  cncourajed  tlie  applause  which  followed  the. 
toast,  and  it  was  continued  with  extraordinary  perse- 
verance and  vociferation. 

.Mr.  Coke  returned  thanks  with  much  sensihlity, 
and  gave  the  health  of  "  Lord  Xujjeat"  which  was 
drank  with  great  applause. 

Lord  N'ugent  returned  thanks  in  a  short  but  forcible 
and  elegant  speech.  He  observed,  that  he  had  to 
complain  of  Mr.  Coke  f>r  calling  on  him  after  the 
company  had  heard  much  more  able  speakers,  lie 
would  trespass  but  a  very  sliort  time  on  their  atten- 
tion. You  have  heard  (said  his  Lordship)  Lord 
Albemarle,  the  mister  of  your  hearts:  \Ir.  Hume,  a 
faithful  watchman  ;  and  Sir  Francis  Uurdett,  a  mar- 
tyr in  your  cause  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  proudest  feel- 
ings of  my  heart,  not  to  follow,  but  to  be  associated 
with  them  in  company."  Mis  Lordship  concluded  a 
brilliant  address  by  associating,  in  the  most  happy 
terms,  the  duties  of  the  natural  aristocracy  and  the 
cultivators,  and  in  an  eloquent  appeal  to  posterity, 
whose  verdict  was  more  to  be  feared  than  the  dun- 
geon or  the  scaffold. 

Lord  .\lbemarle,  in  a  handsome  speech,  proposed 
"  The  Ladies  of  the  House  of  Holkham,"  which  was 
drank  with  rapturous  applause.  In  return,  Mr.  Coke 
gave  "  The  Ladies  of  the  County  of  Norfolk.' 

Mr.  Coke  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  premi- 
ums—beginning with  a  piece  of  plate,  a  very  hand 
some  vase,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair, — on- 
which  he,  (Mr.  Coke,)  read  the  following  inscription 
indicative  of  the  occasion  : 

"  Holkham    Sheep-Shearing— from    Tho.   \Vm. 
Coke,    Esq.   to    Sir    .Folin  Sinclair,   Bart,    in 
testimony   of  the  donor's  approbation  of  the 
third    edition    of  the    Coile     of    Aq-riculture  ; 
and  of  the    author's  indefatigable    zeal   and 
successful  exertions    in   promoting   improve, 
ments  in  the  first,  most  honourable,  and  most 
useful  of  arts  " 
Gn  receiving  the   cup.    Sir  John   rose,   and  stated 
that,  in  returning    thanks,  he  could  not  find  adequ.ate 
words  to  express    his  feelings  on  so  unexpected  a  cir- 
cumstance,    "  To  receive  from  you  Sir, (said  Sir  John) 
a  public    testimony  of  your  regard ;  to    receive  it   in 
the  presence  of  an  illustrious  Prince,  v;ho  has  honour- 
ed the  meeting  witli  his  sttendanoe,  to  receive  it  in  so 
great    a  concourse     of    distinguished    agriculturists 
and  eminent    practical  farmers,    and  to  I'eceive  it  as 
a  testimony  of  your  approbation  of  a  work  in   whic  -  I 
have  endeavoured    to  explain  the  various  br.inches   of 
agriculture,  and  to  receive  it  as  a  lasting  memorial   of 
your  esteem,    an  evidence  which  t  can  exhibit   to  my 
friends  in  Scotland,  and  bequeath  to   my  posterity, — 
r  shall  ever   consider  as  one  of  the    most   gratifyin 
circumstances  of  a  long  and   eventful    life.     We  have 
in  our  family  a  cup,  which  had  belonged  to  the   cele- 
brated Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  she  had  given  to 
her  Secretary,  'ind  which   by  marriatire,  came  into  our 
possession;    that  ancient  relic  is  highly    prized, — but 
be  assured,    Sir,    we  shall    ever  consider  this    goblet, 
with  which  you   have  now  honoured  me,  as  still  more 
valuable.     This    proof  of  your   friendship.    Sir,    will 
eontribute    to    the    pro.j^ressive    value    of   an    estate, 
which  I  wish  to  be  iii^'hly  improved  :  for  what  son  or 
grandson   of  mine  (to  the    most  remote    descendant) 
ean   view  this    goblet,    without  remembering  in  wliat 
counlif   it  was    presented  ?     without    remembering  by 
lohon  it  was  presented  ?— and  without  resolving  to  em. 
Ulate  the  exertions  of  a  Coke,  to  rival,  if  it  be  possible, 
in   the  most  northern   county  in  S-ntUnd    (where  our 
property    s  situiteJ,)  the  //«sAu(i>iiv/ 0/   Vot/o//.-. 

Having  read  the  several  awards  of  the  Judges,  and 


delivered  the  premiums  as  under,  Mr.  Coke  gave  his 
annual  lecture  on  the  several  objects  of  improvement 
with  whicli  his  auditory  are  so  highly  delighted.  The 
lenf^th  of  the  speeches,  and  the  unusual  interest  of 
this  meeting,  necessarily  pressed  this  important  part 
into  a  smaller  compass  than  formerly,  and  prevented 
Mr.  Coka  from  dwelling  so  particularly  on  the  seve- 
ral parts  as  had  been  his  custom,  tie  stated,  that  it 
bad  been  the  original  object  of  this  meeting  to  dif- 
fuse improvement  in  agriculture,  to  see  facts,  to  com- 
pare experlineuts,  aii.l  to  descant  on  the  living  objects 
before  them  ;  tiirtbennore  to  add  the  experience  of 
each  ye.ar  and  to  collect  all  the  improvements  in  their 
power,  from  time,  fromrefiection,  and  from  commuica- 
tio.i.  He  had  often  told  them,  and  he  told  them  true, 
what  a  waste  that  was  when  he  came  to  it ;  the  great- 
er part  of  those  svho  heard  him  knew  what  sort  of 
stock,  what  sort  of  cultivation,  v/hat  sort  of  produce, 
and  what  nu.nber  of  inhabitants  it  contained.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  now  in  a  very  different  condition,  which 
he  would  not  contrast  in  particulars,  but  merely  refer 
to  the  objects  he  had  held  in  view,  which  would 
equally  contribute  to  like  improvement  elsewhere,  (n 
place  of  the  old  unprofitable  Norfolk  Sheep,  he  had, 
after  some  trials  of  other  sorts,  introduced  the  Downs  ; 
flocks  of  them  had  become  pretty  extensive,  but  he 
was  sorry  to  say  they  were  very  much  crossed  in  some 
hands,  and  spoiled  ;  he  should  be  happy  to  see  the 
breed  renewed  from  the  pure  and  improved  flocks  m 
Sussex,  (referring  as  we  understood  him,  to  Mr.  Pid- 
dington,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  from  tiie 
besl  breeders.)  A  Down  flock  on  a  farm  of  any  giv. 
en  size,  would  pay  more  money  than  the  Norfolk's 
by  the  whole  rent  ;  and  for  this  fact,  he  appealed  t.i 
VIr.  Blyth,  of  Biirnham  ;  who  confirmed  it.  The  next 
object  was  the  Devon  Cattle  ,•  most  admirable  cattle 
they  were,  for  the  yoke,  the  dairy,  and  the  pasture, 
and  though  difference  of  opinion  must  necessarily  ex 
ist,  yet  on  light  land,  such  as  Norfolk,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  excel.  On  the  importance  of  irricratiou, 
Mr.  Coke  dwelt  sometime,  doing  justice  to  several 
individuals  svhose  names  have  been  often  mentioned  on 
like  occasions.  Underclraining  was  the  next  topic,  by 
which  much  benefit  had  been  obtained  both  on  pasture 
and  tillage  land.  Mr.  Coke  here  mentioned  various 
names  of  persons  vvlio  had  extensively  improved  their 
lands  in  this  way.  He  next  descanted  on  imlirovei! 
imiilements,  and  especially  for  the  row.culture.  Vext  a 
recent  improvement,  called  sowing  on  a  stale  fwrow 
came  under  review.  We  have  already  noticed  this  iu 
the  ride  of  Tuesday  Mr  Coke  next  treated  short- 
ly on  inoculation,  enforcing  his  observations,  by  the 
facts  that  had  been  witnessed  .Mannre  formed  the 
next  topic,  in  which  he  took  notice  of  thr-  gr.  .t  im- 
portance of  pies,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  lilaikie  in 
his  Essays,  Such  was  the  value  of  this  method  of 
preparing  manure,  that  a  crop  of  turnips  might  be 
rendered  a  matter  of  certainty  under  the  row-culture, 
and  he  had  never  failed  in  any  on  nsiance.  Two 
other  manures  he  took  notice  of,  namely,  bones  and 
g-yfisuni,  the  former  was  highly  important,  and  bad 
contributed  very  much  to  the  agricnllure  of  the 
country.  The  latter  he  found  most  valuable  in  Holk- 
ham Park,  and  he  wished  others  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
Mr  Coke  then  proceeded  to  comment  on  rotations  — 
on  mantrel  nvnrzel — on  'i'alavero  tvheai — on  the  manage- 
ment of  hedges — on  mf/rJ-and  on  the  minutia  of  man- 
arrement.  Under  this  latter  head  are  included  the 
whole  economy  of  proportioning  labourers  to  their 
work,  and  horses  to  the  extent  of  tillage  ;  together 
with  the  mode  of  setting  them  on  work,  and  every  par- 
ticular iu  the  fiirm-yard,  and  the  field,  as  to  manure, 
fiances,  harness,  cribs,  imolements,  repair? — keeping 
all  as  much  as  possible  from  perishing  by  the  weath- 
er, and  from  destruction  by  carelessness  and  neglect. 
The  evenlnif  being  far  spent,  Mr.  Coke  begged 
to  enliven  the  company  after  a  long  dissertation, 
by  giving  once  more  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex.    An  instantaneous  burst  of  applause  followed. 

His  Royal  Highness  arose  amidst  the  unanimous  and 
heartfelt  cheers  of  the  company,  and  addressed  them 
to  the  following  etTect  : — "  We  are  now  come  to  the 
close  of  three  hatiny  davs,  upon  which  many  here, 
may  reflect  with  advunta.ge  all  their  lives,  and  upon 
which  all  may  look  back  with  delight  and  satisfaction, 


in  considering  what  rnay  be  done  by  talents,  viruie, 
aiid  perseverance,  such  as  here  exercised.  We 
have  witnessed  happiness  here,  which  is  the  result  of 
wisdom  and  charity,  'i'liat  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
or  that  the  whole  kingdom  could  therefore  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  distress  which  is  now  complained  of,  I  do 
not  infer  :  1  hope  the  remedy  for  this  is  in  our  own 
hands,  and  that  it  will  be  unanimously  aiiJ  adequate- 
ly applied.  No  effort  in  iny  power  shall  in  any  way 
be  wanting  ;  f  Great  .Ipplaiise.J  and  as  long  as  I 
live  1  shall  most  of  all  readily  adhere  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  placed  my  family  on  the  throne.  {Loud 
acclamation).  It  is  a  great  saiistaction  and  pleasure 
to  me  to  encourage,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  and  to  do  honour  to  those  who 
follow  the  most  ancient  and  most  useful  pursuit.  In  Chi- 
na  it  is  a  custom,  in  order  to  dignity  and  enhance  the 
labour  of  the  field, for  the  Sovereign  to  put  his  hand  to 
the  plougii  on  a  slated  day,  Willi  great  ceremony,  atid 
surrounded  by  all  the  chief  N'obles  of  the  empire, 
fhls,  without  doubt,  IS  intended  to  signify  that  agri- 
culture is,  more  than  any  olher  employment,  a  benefit 
to  the  community." — His  Royal  Highness  then  ex- 
pressed, with  much  feeiiii?  and  emphasis,  his  impres- 
sions rel.alive  to  the  distresses  of  agriculture,  and  the 
necessity  of  retrieving  its  prosperity.  From  which 
he  took  a  view  of  international  l)olitics  and  depreca- 
ted the  mean  jealousies  which  sowed  discord  among 
States.  ^fter  which  he  sketched  the  principles 
which  in  his  or  ioion,  ought  to  lie  applied  to  the  Go- 
vernments of  a  free  people,  and  declared  that  it  was 
.degrading  in  comparison  to  be  a  Sovereign  of  Slaves- 
We  are  sorry  that  the  shades  of  evening  here  inter- 
nosed  between  the  Royal  Speaker  and  our  powers  of 
note-taking,  and  we  can  only  add,  that  the  peroration 
was  such  as  drew  peals  of  plaudits  from  the  company. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  then  rose,  and  in  a  hainlsome 
speech  proposed  the  health  of  "  .Mr.  Blaikie  "  which 
was  drank  with  great  applause. 

.Mr.  Coke  returned  thanks,  and  stated,  as  he  has 
often  done,  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  connexvon 
with  so  excellent  and  useful  a  person,  whom  he  rather 
considered  as  a  friend  than  a  servant.  The  very  great 
esteem  and  affection  with  which  Mr.  Coke  spoke  of 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Blaikie,  formed  imleed  a  suitable 
epilogue  to  the  drama,  in  whicli  so  much  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  company  and  the  credit  of  himself  he 
pl.iys  so  useful  and  conspicuous  a  part. 


LIRT    OF  PREMIUMS,  &c. 

Class  1.  —  Sonthdoivn   Sheep, 

For  the  best  Shearling  Southdown  Kam,  a  Piece  of 
Pl.ate,  value  Ten  Ciuiiieas,  to  the  Honourable  General 
Fitzroy 

For  the  best  Southdown  Ram  Hogget,  a  Piece  of 
Plate,  Viilue  Ten  (Corneas   to   .\L-.  Rci  ve  of  t-'reake. 

For  the  bestlSouthdown  Weather,  a  Piece  of  Plate, 
value  Ttn  Cuineiis,  to  Mr.  Hurvry,  of  .\lburgh. 

For  the  bi  stSouilidown  Wiathcr  Hogget,  a  I'iece  of 
Plate,  value  Ten   Guineas,  to   Mr.   Hill  of  Waterdan. 

Judges — Messrs.  Creasey  ami  Brook,  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, (Salesman). 

The  following  gentlemen  also  exhibited  Sheep,  ei- 
ther for  the  premiums,  or  as  extra  stock;  viz  Mr. 
Reeve,  jiin.  Mr.  Beck  (Rising).  Mr.  Beck,  (Milham), 
Mr.  Beck,  (Congham),  Mr.  Kendal,  ( Weasenliam), 
Mr.  P.iigh,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Butcher,  Mr.  F.  .Mo. 
Mr.  F.  (Likes,  Mr.  Wright,  (Stanhoe),  and  Mr. 
Shearings,  (Paxfield). 

Cliss  U.— Devonshire  Cattle. 

For  the  best  Devon  Bull,  a  Piece  of  Plate,  value 
Ten  Guineas,  to  .Mr.  Overman,  of  Biirnham. 

For  the  second  best  Devon  Bull,  a  Piece  of  Plate, 
value  Six  Guineas,  to  Mr.    BIythe  of  Buridiani. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Devon  '  leifers,  a  Piece  of  Plate, 
value  Ten  Guineas,  to  .Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  of  War- 
ham. 

For  the  best  and  fattest  Devon  Ox,  under  three 
years  old,  a  Piece  of  Plate,  value  Ten  Guineas,  to  Mr. 
Bloomfield  of  Warham. 

Jiidees-Lord  Vlthorpe,  vir.  T.  Leeds.and  Mr. Col- 
lins  (Salesman). 

Var.ous  kind.i,  of  Devon  Cattle  were  also  exhibited 
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by  mV.     Watts,    (U.nti-v),    Mr.    1'.  Oi.kes,     Mi-.    Iti'rk 
(l^xliam),    Mr.  t):ikcs  (Bimnluim),  Mr.  Garratt,  (Uil- 
injjton),   Mr.  Sliearinfj  and   Mr.  Oenny. 
Class  III. — Horses. 

For  the  best  tliorouffli-bre;!  Stallion  Horse,  a  Pieci 
of  Plate,  value  I'eii  liuineas,  to  Mr.  Wlunchop  of  L> 
on. 

I'or  the  best  Stallion  Horse  of  the  Road  or  Nap 
kiml,  a  I'iece  of  I'late,  value  Ten  Guineas,  to  Mr. 
Wright  of  Uo.igham. 

For  the  bsst  Stallion  Horse  of  the  Cart  kind,  . 
Piece  of  Plate,  value  Ten  Guineas,  to  Mr.  Hasek,  ol 
Denver. 

Judges— The  Hon.  Geo.  Walpole,  and  Messrs. 
Beeston  and  ISrowne. 

Besides  the  three  to  which  premiums  were  adjiidij- 
ed,  there  *ere  thirteen  otlicrs  exhibited,  by  Messrs 
Sibel,  Ilowlct,  ISarnard,  Pritty,  Warnes,  KiiUint;,  Eve, 
W..lker,  Brown,  Tajlor,  West,  Watson,  and  T.  W. 
Coke,  Esq. 

Class  IV. — Pigs. 

For  the  best  Boar  Pig  of  any  breed,  a  Piece  of 
Plate,  value  Six  Guineas,  to  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Aliiurgh. 

For  the  second  best  Boar  Pig,  a  Piece  of  Plate,  va- 
lue Four  Guineas,  to  Mr.  Blylh,  of  Uurnham. 

Judges— Mr.  H.  Abbott,  Mr.  Keeve,  and  Mr.  Wm 
Blylh. 

The  following  gentlemen  also  exhibited  Pigs  of 
different  sorts  and  ages;  (viz.)  .Messrs.  Oakes,  (Barn- 
ham,)  Oakes,  (South  Creake),  Beck,  of  Mileham, 
Beck,  of  Lexham,  Turner,  of  Castle-acre,  and  T.  \V. 
Coke,  Esq. 

Class  V. —  Comparative  merits  of  Drill  &  Dibble 
Jhtsbandry, 

For  the  most  correct  and  satisfactory  statement  ot 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  Orill  and  Dibble  husban- 
dry, a  piece  of  plate,  value  ten  guineas,  to  Mr.  S. 
Taylor,  of  Ditchingham. 

Juoges — -Mr.  Klaikie  Sc  Mr.  Tattersall. 

Class  VI. — ImpfemeiUs. 

No  implement  exhibited  possessed  merit  sufficient 
to  entitle  it  to  a  premium. 

Class  VU.— Shepherds 

First  premium  of  five  guineas — To  George  Room, 
Shepherd  to  Mr.  John  Barber,  of  Dunton,  who  had 
from  502  ewes  put  to  tile  ram  56?  lambs,  18  barren 
ewes,  and  6  ewes  dead:  '22^  lambs  to  the  score. 

Second  of  four  guineas — To  William  Boen,  Shep- 
herd to  .Mr  Thomas  Stppings,  of  South  Creak,  who 
had  from  420  ewes  put  to  the  ram  5i9  lambs,  being 
27  4.7  lambs  to  the  score;  3  ewes  barren,  and  6  dead. 

Third  of  three  guineas — To  Thomas  Symonds, 
Shepherd  to  .Mr.  T.  M.  Nelson,  of  Holme,  who  had 
from  300  ewes  put  to  the  ram  430  lambs,  being  2S  2-3 
lambs  to  the  score;  2  ewes  barren,  and  3  dead. 

Fourth  of  two  guineas — To  ilichard  Pentney,  Shep- 
herd to  .Mr.  J.  Chadwick,  ofThornham,  who  had  from 
203  ewes  put  to  [he  ram  387  lambs,  being  2Si  lambs 
to  the  score;   1  barren  ewe,  and  8  ewes  dead. 

Judges — .Mr.  Blaikie  and  VIr.  S.  Taylor. 
Class  VIII — Poughmen. 

A  piece  of  plate,  value  ten  guineas,  to  Mr.  Ram, 
Gresscnliall. 

The  sum  of  five  guineas  to  Thomas  Hall,  servant  to 
T.  W.  Coke,  Ksq. 

The  sum  of  t'nir  guineas  to  Wm.  Smith,  servant  to 
Mr.  Blyth,  of  Burnham 

The  sum  of  three  guineas  to  James  Rix,  servant  to 
Thomas  Wm.  Coke,  E^q. 

The  sum  of  two  guineas  to  Edward  Beales,  servant 
to   ^Ir.  Garwood,  of  Billingford. 

.\nioog  the  implements  we  omitted  to  notice  a  cart 
sent  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  -\lconbui'y,  Hunts,  to  exemplify 
the  merits  of  Cijlindrical  toheels.  It  happened  unfor- 
tunately, that  this  did  not  arrive  for  inspection  until 
the  evening  of  the  second  day,  which  occasioned  it  to 
be  v-ry  much  overlooked;  it  was  however,  withou 
doubt,  a  very  complete  and  useful  cart,  at  once  light, 
strong,  and  roomy.  The  spokes  were  of  wrought 
iron;  Uie  naves  of  cast  iron.  We  have  not  room  in 
this  place  to  prolong  the  description- 


HHIGHTO.N  CATTLE  SHOVV_i82i. 

I'rocpedin^s  of  the.   Massachusetts    Jl^ricuUii 
ral  Society  at  ike  late  IJrighton  Cattle  Hhou- 

Contimieil  from  page  2,56, 
The  Cnmmitfee    on  Asiicultural   Kxpcrimcnfs 
to  whom  was  also  conimitrpd   the  inspection 
of  several  arlicles  of   Manu(actiiri;, 

KKPOIIT. 

That  four  several  lots  or  parcels  of  Cheese 
more  than  one  veaioM,  .iniJ  twelve  lots  of  new 
Cheese  were  nUVred  for  the  Society's  preini 
uuis:  of  the  former,  that  from  the  dairy  of  Mr. 
.Toh  Kain^er.  was  cuntulered  to  he  the  richest, 
best  in.ide,  anil  best  fiavoiireil  Cheese,  and  i.s  en- 
titled to  t!ie  preniiiitn  of  ten  dollars; — that  froii 
t'  e  dairy  of  Mr.  E;isha  Mattlu-ws,  the  next  best 
;ind  is  entitleil  to  the  premium  of  five  dollars 
Of  the  new  Cheese,  that  from  the  dairy  of  Mi 
')aiiiel  Hunter,  was  considered  to  lie  the  hesi, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  premium  often  dollars; — 
that  from  the  dairy  of  Mr,  Nathan  liice,  the 
next  hest,  and  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  five 
dollars;  the  whole  of  said  Cheese  was  made  in 
the  town  of  JYew-Braintree,  in  the  County  ol 
Worcester. 

.Several  parcels  of  Butter  were  also  exhibit- 
ed, all  of  tliem  very  fine.  The  lot  entered  hv 
Mr.  Stephen  Hastings,  of  Sterlinu-  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  VV  orcester,  vvas  considered  to  be  the  best 
made,  and  of  good  flavour,  and  is  entitled  to  tlie 
pieinium  of  ten  dollars; — that  entered  hy  Mr 
Luke  Bemis,  of  Watertown,  the  next  best,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  five  dollars. 

A  great  variety  of  Vegetables  was  brought  to 
the  Society's  Hall  for  exhibition.  His  Kxcel- 
lency    Governor  Brooks  caused  to  be  exhibited 

me  white  Globe  Turnips,  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  the  produce  of  his  farm  in  Medford. 
Some  uncommonly  fine  Ru'a  Baga,  and  Carrots, 
were  sent  from  the  farm  of  Gorham  Parsons. 
Ksq.;  and  from  the  same  farm,  some  sweet  Po- 
tatoes, of  a  1  irge  size,  and  in  no  respect  inferior 
til  those  of  Carolina.  ?'roin  the  farm  of  John 
Prince,  Esq.  some  Mangel  Wurtzel,  and  some 
Russian  white  Radishes,  of  a  very  large  size. — 
This  species  of  the  radish  is  cultivated  in  Rus- 
sia  for  the   purpose   of   feeding    stock Mr. 

Prince  also  sent  to  the  Society's  Hall,  a  speci- 
men of  Flax,  of  a  good  quality,  produced  and 
dressed  on  his  farm  in  Rjxbury, — From  tlie 
arm  of  E.  Mersy  Derby,  Esq.  some  Potatoes  of 
the  best  possible  size  for  the  table,  the  growth 
f  the  present  season  from  the  shoots  of  the 
third  and  fourth  planting  of  the  same  seed  (iota- 
toes.  Mr.  Derliy's  account  of  four  crops  of  po- 
tatoes raised  by  him  the  present  season  will  ac- 
company this  report.  From  the  farm  ot  Gen. 
Hull,  some  large  Ilnta  Baga.  A  particular 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  cul- 
tivated, will  be  communicated  by  Gen.  H.  to 
the  Trustees,  as  soon  as  the  crop  shall  have 
been  taken  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Brown,  of  VNatertown,  exhibited 
some  very  large  fine  Ears  of  10  and  12  rowed 
white  Corn,  From  the  farm  of  ISIr.  Elijah 
Saunderson,  in  VValtham,  two  Water  Melons, 
one  of  them  weighing  42  pounds  and  the  othei 
47  pounds.  Mr,  Natlian  Adams,  of  Medlor'  , 
Jexhibited  a  large  Beet,  a  species  of  the  Mangel 


Wurtzel,  with  some  observations  on  its  j^reat  0- 
'ility  as  a  food  for  Mikh  Cows. 

Several  specimens  of  Sole  Leather  and  dres- 
-e<J  Calves  Skins,  were  oflered  for  the  Society's 
•rcmiunis:— of  the  former  (he  parcel  entercil 
<y  \lr.  Samuel  llobbs,  of  Vv'eston,  was  consiil- 
'■red  to  be  the  best,  and  is  entitled  to  the  prcmi- 
um  of  ten  dollars.  Mr.  Hohbs  also  exhibited 
-^ome  Hatness  I,eather,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
rhe  parcel  of  Sole  I-eather  entered  by  Messrs. 
Benjamin  Myrick  &  Co.  of  Roxbury,  was  ad- 
Judged  to  be  the  next  best,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
premium  of  five  dollars.  The  Calves  Skins  en- 
(ered  ay  Mr  Nymphas  Pratt,  of  Shrewsbury, 
were  thought  by  the  Comndttce  to  be  the  best; 
those  entered  by  Mr.'l'homas  I^rosser,  of  Hox- 
iHiry,  the  next  hest.  Several  'I'anners  and  Cur.< 
riers  competent  judges  of  the  article,  pronoun- 
ced both  parcels  of  Calves  Skins  to  beuressed 
in  a  \ery  superior  manner;  the  former  is  enti- 
tled to  the  premium  of  ten  dollars,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  premium  ol  five  dollars. 

THOS.  L.  WiNTHROP,  C/iflirman. 
October  llth.  1821. 

ICP  Ihe  Committee  on  Agricultural  Experi- 
ments will  make  an  additional  report  early  is 
December,  before  which  time  the  evidence  de- 
manded by  the  Trustees,  of  the  Crops  of  the 
competitors  for  premiums,  cannot  conveniently 
be  furnished. 

Account  of  four  Crops  of  Potatoes   raiseil  in 
one  season. 

April  10,  1821.  Planted  half  a  bushel  of  late 
potatoes,  part  kidney  and  part  round  ones,  cut 
into  sets,  in  a  hot  bed. 

May  7,  Transplanted  first  set  of  vines,  as  I 
should  cabba|;'es,  and  replanted  the  sets. 

May  21.  Transplanted  the  second  set  of 
vines,  and  replanted  the  sets. 

June  5,  Transplanted  the  third  set  of  vines, 
and  replanted  the  sets,  and  hoed  the  first  and 
second  set  of  plants 

June  30.  Transplanted  the  fourth  set  of 
vines. 

July  1.  Commenced  digrging  full  grown  po- 
tatoes from  first  set  of  vines,  since  which  my 
family  (a  large  one)  have  been  fully  supplied, 
iiid  1  have  lately  commenced  digging  the  fourth 
et  of  vines. 

The  potatoes  exhibited  were  taken  from  the 
'.bird  and  fourth  sets  of  vines,  and  there  are 
very  few  small  ones. 

E.  HERSY  DERBY. 

Salem,  Oct.  1821. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. 
It  may  be  useful  to  this  Society,  and  gratify- 
g  to  Its  friends,  to  give  a  summary  view  of  its 
distribution  of  pren  iums  at  the  late  Sliovr  at 
Brighton,  It  will  shew  the  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try tbrinigh  which  its  influence  is  felt;  and  al- 
though it  certainly  cannot  pretend  to  a  greater 
legree  of  zeal  or  intelligence  than  are  exliibit- 
ed  by  the  local  societies,  yet  its  premiuiim  not 
being  limited  by  county  lines,  aie  more  exten- 
sively distributed. 

78   premiums    were  awarded  to  70  different 
individuals,  in  37  towns,  and  in  the  counties  of 
Berkshire,  Essex, 

Hampshire,  Suffolk, 
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Worcester,  Plymouth, 

Middlesex,  and 

Norfolk,  Bristol 

The  inferestinq;  report  on  a2,TicuUnral  pro- 
duels,  for  this  year,  is  not  included,  because  thr 
crops  are  not  all  {!;aihered,  and  the  evidence 
could  not,  of  course,  he  furnished.  It  i,  hoped 
and  believed,  tiiat  this  will  swell  the  list,  and 
that  we  shiill  see  soinf,  if  nut  all,  of  the/'jur 
remaining  coun'ies  of  the  State,  in  the  state- 
ment of  successful  competitors.  It  is  our  wish 
and  an  earnest  one,  that  every  par!  of  the  8tiite 
may  feel  an  interest  in,  and  participate  the  ad- 
■vanta:;es  of,  this  earliest  society. 
Per  order, 

J.  LOWKLL,  Cur.  Sec'y. 

Boston,  Oct.  2Sd,  iS21. 


Dirpct'ona  for  the  pre^ervalion  of  the  Slips  of 
the  Siceft  Potaiuef,  and  for  their  cultivation. 
The  Slips  are  nothing  more  than  the  small  po- 
tatoes or  roots  last  thrown  ott"  by  the  plant. 
They  are  preferred  to  larger  ones  on  the  sever- 
al f^rounds,  of  economy,  of  food  and  of  room  — 
of  ^their  beina;  mor'>  easily  preserved,  and  less 
likely  to  rot  in  the  grounei  after  they  are  plant- 
ed.  "The  writer  of  this,  during  fifteen  years 
never  succeeded  in  getting  more  than  one  large 
sweet  pot.atne  to  vegetate  or  grow  in  the  open 
ground.  The  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  culture 
has  probably  beea  the  cause  of  their  not  having 
been  raised  here. 

The  slips  should  be  put  up  for  preservation 
without  bruising  them  (or  as  the  directions  from 
New  Jersey  expressed  it,  they  should  be  han- 
dled as  carefully  as  eggs)  in  a  dry  state,  in  per- 
fectly dry  sand  or  earth,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
place  as  free  as  possible  from  moisture. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  perfectly  assured  of 
their  success,  will  raise  a  small  hot  bed,  with  or 
without  glass,  about  the  10th  of  April,  on  the 
south  side  of  a  fence,  wall  or  building  — (Jn  this, 
they  will  lay  the  slips  or  roots  so  close  as  to 
touch  each  other,  so  that  a  bed  of  six  feet  square 
will  be  suflicient  for  a  bushel  of  them.  They 
should  then  be  covered  with  about  an  inch  (d 
earth.  If  the  cultivator  has  no  hot  bed  frames, 
the  bed  at  night  may  be  covered  with  a  mat  or 
with  stiaw. 

In  10  or  14  davs  some  of  the  shoots  will  ap- 
B-ear  above  ground  ;  when  anout  one  half  or 
even  a  third  so  appear,  they  are  all  to  be  taken 
up  to  be  planted.  The  lightest  soils  are  best 
adapted  to  them.  As  their  roots  almost  uni 
versally  strike  directly  downwards,  like  those  ot 
the  carrot,  they  are  always  planted  on  hdls 
raised  about  nine  inches,  or  about  the  height  ot 
a  potatoe  hill,  after  its  last  faitliful  hoeing. 
These  hills  should  be  four  feet  and  a  half  apart 
in  every  direction. —  I'he  slips,  two  in  each  hill, 
ene  foot  apart,  are  then  put  in  either  with  the 
finuT.-,  or  a  stick,  or  any  instrument  capable  ol 
making  a  >-utlicient  hole,  and  the  crown  or  top 
should  be  within  an  inch  or  half  inch  of  the  sur- 
face. When  thus  started  or  sprouted,  it  will 
ke  easv  to  distinguk>h  the  end  which  sends  out 
roofs,  from  that  which  puts  forth  shouts  for  the 
Rpi  li  air.  Ttic  slips  should  be  put  in  perpendi- 
tulaily  or  nearly  so,  the  rout  etic/ ilow.iwartJs. 
They  wovild  grow  without  this  precaution,  but 


.v'luld  he  delayed  and  injured  in  their  growth. 
\  little  dung  dusj,  or  hoed  in,  will  much  aii! 
their  progress,  unless  the  land  be  rich.  'I'hey 
cannot  hear  moist  or  any  rich  grounds,  or  pla- 
ces, where  the  wafer  stands,  after  showers. 
Their  vines  grow  too  laxuriiintly  in  such  situa- 
tions, and  tUcir  roo^s  are  softer  and  more  wate- 
ry. The  late  season  was  two  wet  to  enable  us 
to  raise  them  in  their  highe.st  pei  fection,  but  a 
majiiritv  (d   them  were   still  verv  goi>d. 

After  they  are  planted  they  rerjiiire  the  same 
treatment  as  the  squa^^h  or  pumpkin,  that  is, 
simply  weeding  them.  In  the  Jersevs,  they 
raise  the  runners  from  the  ground  when  they 
weed  them,  so  as  to  prevent  iheir  taking  root, 
which  they  do  more  readily  than  any  plant,  and 
which  the  Jersey  farmers  ihink  injurious  to  the 
main  roots,  'i'he  subscriber  permitted  nature 
to  take  its  course,  hut  he  should  certainly  make 
the  trial  another  year  of  the  New  Jersey 
method. 

'I'he  product  for  two  successive  years  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  220  bushels  to  the  acre,  with 
no  great  care,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  that  be- 
stowed on  comivon  potatoes.  They  were  plant- 
ed tliis  year  early  in  June,  and  were  killed  on 
the  10th  of  October,  whicii  is  at  least  45  days 
less  growth,  than  they  would  have  in  common 
years,  or  if  the  seed  had  arrived  earlier.  They 
will  begin  to  be  palatable  and  fit  for  table  about 
the  13th  September  or  the  1st  of  October  as  the 
season  may  have  been  hut  or  cold  ;  hut  the  ge- 
neral crop  ought  not  to  be  dug  till  the  vines  are 
killed.  They  will  endure  seven  or  eight  suc- 
cessive ho;ir  frosts  after  the  common  potatoe 
jtalks  have  been  killed.  So  many  persons  have 
applied  for  slips,  that  it  was  the  advice  ot  some 
of  tliem,  that  these  hints  should  he  published, 
t  is  not  pretended  that  the  culture  is  of  any 
asricidtural  importance — it  is  merely  an  horti- 
cultuial  experiment  very  pleasant  to  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  such  pursuits — and  also  gratify- 
ing to  those  ■w\\(}  love  the  Siveet  potatoe.  They 
certainly  can  be  raised  here  of  excellent  quality 
full  as  often  as  we  can  raise  good  giapes,  peach- 
es, or  even  pears. 

JOHN  LOWKLL. 
P.  S. — They  should   not  be  gathered   in    by 
the  hoe,  or   even   spade — they  must  be  raised 
like  the  carrot  by  the  dung  fork. 

Do   Agricultural  Societies    bestow  tlioir  pTeminms  on 
proper   thjccta  ? 
From  the  Providence  Journal. 
The  exertions  that  are  now   making  in  New- 
England,  for  improvement   in  agriculture   and 
manufactures,  are  truly  commendable;  fur  who- 
ever engages  in  a  good    cause,  deserves    credit, 
ivhatever  may  be  his   success  :      But   it  is  very 

nucb  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  Societies,  or- 
j;anized  for  this  laudable  purpose,  use  the  best 
means  to  aft'ecc  their  object.  If  the  o  'ject  ot 
the  agricultural  societies  be  what  it  seems  to 
be,  nam  ly,  the  promotion  ot  the  general  inte 
rest  of  manulacturers  and  tarmers,  it  appears, 
mat  iiotiiiiig  ougbt  to  be  encouraged,  wmcb  it 
would  not  be  for  tlie  interest  of  all  to  praclic.-. 
who  are  engaged  in  the  sanie  i)usines>  ;  but  uj^ 

in  exauiinatiuu,  we  shall  lind,  tnal  llio5e  suci 
t  ties  uianag>-  upoH  h  lar  disterent  piaii  \;j. 
to  lUucidute  this  subject,  let  several  lianas  u. 


■loticed.  not  with  reference  to  anv  particular 
society,  lut  from  a  knowledge  of  several,  in 
ilirt'ereot  states. 

It  is  tlie  common  practice  to  promise  a  pre- 
mium to  him,  will) shall  raise  the.  likeliest  calf— • 
X  farmer  who  can  atVord  it,  gives  the  milk  of 
t.vo  or  three  of  his  b'st  cows,  and  whatever  else 
uill  promote  the  growth  of  the  calf,  and  thereby 
obtains  the  reward,  besides  some  credit,  which 
is  probably  not  a  secondary  object  ;  but  the  fact 
is,  the  calf  has  cost  three  times  as  much  as  he  is 
worth.  Now  what  advantage  has  society  or  the 
farmer  deiived  from  this  management  ?  is  it  a 
method  of  raising  cattle,  to  be  recommended  ? 
and,  if  not,  why  encourage  it  ?  A  premium  is  of- 
fere.l  in  the  fall  for  the  largest  spring  pigs,  and 
a  vvealthy  farmer  keeps  several  on  milk  and  meal 
— (the  case  is  not  a  supposed  one)  his  pigs  are 
'"ound  the  largest,  and  he  is  declared  the  best 
land  for  fattening  hogs  :  hut  is  it,  in  reality,  that 
kind  of  ecoiiomj'  which  ought  to  be  recommen- 
led  to  our  farmers  >  By  feeding  an  ox  at  the 
itall,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  not  working 
him,  he  may,  doubtless,  be  made  large,  and  wilt 
command  a  great  price,  but  who  that  has  had 
iny  experience  in  that  mode  of  making  beef,  will 
not  say,  that  the  cost  far  overbalances  the  iirotit? 
It  certainly  is  not  good  policy,  for  a  farmer  to 
turn  one  kind  of  produce  into  another,  unless 
that  last  made,  he  of  the  most  value  :  If  the  far- 
mer, who  makes  an  ox  worth  an  hundred  dollars, 
expends  what  would  have  brought  him  an  hun- 
dred and  Hlty,  he  is  not  only  a  loser  himself, 
hut  he  is  doing  an  injury  to  society.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  may  it  not  be  doubted,  whether 
the  lady  who  spends  six  months  or  a  year  in 
working  a  counterpane,  which  is  not  worth  half 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  ought  rather  to  be 
rewarded,  than  she,  who  in  the  same  time, 
manufactures  several  hundred  yards  of  cloth  .'' 
or,  IS  it,  the  object  to  reward  those  who  make 
the  finest  things  i  If  so,  those  will  obtain  the 
reward  who  tuve  the  mo'^t  leisure  and  money. 

Again  ;  it  is  the  general  practice,  in  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  to  reward  hiiii,  who  shall  raise 
the  most  grain  on  a  given  quantity  of  land  ; 
therefore,  farmers  are  induced  to  expend  their 
labour  and  manure  on  a  small  part  of  their  land, 
and  neglect  the  remainder.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  farmers  often  undertake  to  cultivate 
too  much  lanil,  and  in  the  end,  by  not  doing 
enough,  lose  what  they  liave  done  :  so  in  the 
other  extreme,  by  doing  too  much,  the  profit 
does  nut  pay  'or  the  labour.  The  fanner  will 
always  think  that  tue  best  mangement,  which 
produces  the  greatest  profit,  in  proportion  to 
tbe  labour  bestowed  ;  nor  will  he  often  wanf; 
sjgaciiy  to  discover  it,  or  rewards  for  adopting 
it,  when  it  shall  appear;  but  we  do  not  find, 
that  the  mode  of  cuitiv  ition,  which  is  reconj- 
mended,  is  practised,  eiicept  in  particular  cases, 
.vbeie  a  premium  is  expected,  or  at  lea>t,  the 
name  ol  liaving  raised  a  great  crop.  NVould  it 
not  ijc  better,  in  this  case,  if  those  who  wojtd 
.■octmrage  the  industrious  and  economical 
>v.,ukl  require  all  those  that  are  ambitious  to  ex- 
col  III  the  art  of  husbaniiry.  to  till  a  certain  pro- 
pui  lioij  ol  tiieir  araole  land  yearly.  Iim.'u  the 
qu  tulity  uy  a  just  rule  ol  tillage,  and  c^liioute 
Ui.'ir  manner  ot  cultivating  the  land  a^corilaig-. 
ij  ;  this  would,   encourage  tanners  to  husoaud 
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tlw  •■  tt'i.il-  ■  iim»  wi'll,  iii;tc:nl  nt"  a  part,  am' 
ever*  Tanner  minlit  enter  (lie  list,  vvliothor  lii- 
farin  was  as  larfi,e  as  Job's  nr  no  larger  than  tluy 
of  Cinrinmitus  In  some  societies  a  reward  i- 
propose<l  to  liini,  w!'.i.  shall  pnnluce  the  hesi 
cluesp.  or  the  hest  firkin  of  butter  :  novv  il 
would  be  a  little  sinj^ular,  if  ym  could  not  liuil 
a  good  cheese  in  a  poor  dairy,  nor  would  it  be 
stninae.  if  a  person  should  make  a  very  trood 
firkin  of  butter,  who  cominonlv  makes  very  bad, 
or  ptissihly  none  at  all  except  on  particular 
occasions  Why  not  in  this  case  let  the  nuin 
ber  of  cows  bi'  kiiowr!,and  the  daries  which  they 
niake,  and  srive  him  the  credit,  who  makes  the 
largest  and  best  dairy,  from  the  smallest  nuni 
ber  of  cows.  'Ibis  would  eiicouraje  the  makinj 
of  daries,  not  a  sitin;le  cheos".  Much  the  sarin 
mijht  be  said  with  resinrd  to  the  effect  of  tin 
encouragement  given  manufactures  :  they  mak^ 
a  solitary  etVort  once  a  year  to  make  soinithing 
of  a  superior  qiialitv,  and  probahlv  succeed,  but 
they  do  not  act  upon  a  plan,  which  they  can  re 
coiniiiend  to  other-,  for  it-  utility  ;  in  fine,  the 
evil  seems  to  he,  that  encouragement  is 
given  to  that  kind  of  management  which  is  not 
of  public  utility.  A  FAR.MKIl. 

* 

Coffee — livavel,  &e.  &c. 

Philiulelplda,  October  29,  1S21 
Sir — Tlie  observation  on  the  use  of  an  infusion  ot 
Cotl'ce,  as  a  remedy  for  the  gravel,  in  Number  31  of 
the  American  Farmer,  will  no  doubt  atiract  the  at 
teniioo  of  all  persons  subject  to  that  disliessinit  com- 
plaint A  f  w  addiiional  remarks  may  be  of  service 
Of  the  salutary  efll-cts  of  cofti;e  in  dissolvinsj  gravel, 
I  have  no  experience,  nor  did  I  ever  bear  of  a  trial 
having:  been  made  of  it  in  this  city  for  that  complaint 
It  has  however  been  used  in  Europe  and  other  coun- 
tries wi'.h  apparent  success.  In  the  Amcenitat  Aca- 
demi  of  llaller  vol.  6.  p.  177,  it  is  stated  that  a  weak 
infusion  of  coHee,  drank  freely  early  in  the  morning-,  was 
highlv  useful  in  the  cases  of  several  persons  at  Stock- 
iKilni'in  expcllmg  gravel.  Tavernier  also  s.iys,  thai 
the  Persians  know  notlung  of  the  disease,  and  thai 
their  ex-,  mptlon  is  ascribed  to  vheir  free  use  of  collee 
as  an  article  of  diet.  Other  travellers  make  thi- same 
remark  as  to  the  absence  of  the  disease  among  the 
Turks  who  drink  cofi'ee  immoderately:  but  it  is 
clear,  that  climate  in  both  casei;  operates  powcriiUv 
in  favour  of  the  inhabitants;  for  it  is  notorious,  that 
warm  climates  are  much  less  subject  to  gravel  or 
stone,  than  cold  countries. 

Dr  Williams,  it  appears,  was  led  to  the  use  of 
colTee  as  a  remedy  for  the  disease  in  question,  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  finding  his  gravel  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  when  immersed  in  a  strong  infusion 
ot  the  berries.  On  this,  I  must  remark  that  it  is  a 
very  unc- rtan  iniuie  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  a 
remedy  intended  to  op^.-aie  through  the  medium  ot 
the  circulation,  or  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  from 
phenomena  exhibited  by  an  a.gent,  extra  coipns,  or  in 
plain  Knglish,  in  the  open  air,  ow.ng  to  the  change 
produced  by  the  digestive  process  upon  m-ist  sub- 
stance*. .\  striking  proof  in  point  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact  of  the  harmlessness  of  many  of  the  most 
active  worm  oii^dicines  upon  those  troublesome  in- 
sects when  immersed  in  them  :— and  on  the  comraij 
of  the  powerfil  eH'cct  of  others  upon  them,  which 
are  •oiii''  im  it  w'en  tiken  internally.  Many  aim:- 1 
lar  fact.^  rould  also  be  quoted  in  reference  to  medi- 
cines known  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  gravtl  and 
stone.  1  forbear  to  enter  further  into  'heory  ;  but  I 
■*ill  nevethtkss  acknowledge,  that  numerous  suW- 
stanres  Oe  act  firopna foymu,  in  the  human  sjstem 
and  tliu>  produce  he  ilih\  actions  Those  who  \>'  sli 
to  Sfi'  il.is  print', pi-_  clele'ided  more  ably  ihiii  m! 
any  ode?  wo:-k  arr  referred  'o  the  lec.ure  of  i'ro- 
fesior  Cooper,  now  of  Columbia  College,  S.  C,  on  the 


"Connexion    be't'vccn    Chemistry   and    Medicine"-  nopolizes  the  best  brceils  of  eatt 
I'luladelphia.  1818— Ah.  Small.  '         '   '  '    ' 

The  causes  of  stone  and  .gravel  are  numerous,  the 
composition  of  liiem,  diflerent,  and  the  remedies  as 
diversified  and  opposite— Some  kinds  arc  greatly  re- 
lieved by  acids:  while  on  the  en  tir.ry,  alkalies  have 
lung  been  famous  for  their  elfeets  in  prirvcnting  and 
curing  both.  .Magnesia  has  prnd'iccd  wonderful  re. 
suits.  Kvery  one  subject  to  the  complaint,  ought  to 
read  Dr.  Marcet's  work  "  on  Calculous  Disorders." 

ACii{ii;o.  mkdii;l's. 


Culture  ifFlfi.r,  Jigricu'tuval  Premiums,  Ttisea- 
nil  Cattle,  Ffllius:  of  Timber  and prei^ervittion 
(if  liritlgess  c^'c.  eye, 

"Bf.lmoxt,  Ov  t  Sth.  !P>2I. 
******  \  bare,  with  much  interest,  perceived 
the  zeal  evidenced  every  where,  on  the  subject 
of  the  flax  culture  and  preparation.  I  ye.^ter- 
dnv  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  ia  Ne 
Vol  k,  who  has  raised  sixty  acres  of  excellent 
Hax  on  rcflaiireil  salt  marsh  ;  and  has.  in  great 
progress,  a  machine  for  d.-eising  it,  on  a  very 
extensivesc.de;  hut  [  fear  hi  is  aiming  at  too 
much.  Sum"  ^liiibly  benelki.il  results  will  lloiv 
from  such  endeavours  ;  though  failures  in  many 
attempts  are  to  be  expected.  ******** 
I  know  not  why  agriculturists  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  being  the  almost  sole  proJerers 
of  premiums  to  stimulate  improvements  in  the 
art  in  which  they  direclly  labour  for  themselves, 
'tis  true.  But  the  fruits  of  their  toils  are  en- 
joved  by  all  other  branches  of  society  ;  and  in 
r.ict  form  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole.  Probably  they  have  the  faculties  attri- 
'luted  to  ^']ntcem.  the  fabled  giant  of  antiquity. 
Me  was  the  .son  of  JVpptune  and  lerm  ;  and 
derived  bis  vigor  and  strength  from  touching 
'lis  mutkiT  earth,  whensoever  occasions  requir- 
ed it.  Tliis  ancient  fabulous  character  is  eni- 
ilematical  of  the  dependance  on,  and  connex- 
ion with,  each  other,  which  agriculture  and  com- 
iierce  should  ever  exhibit.  Neptune  and  'I'eria 
liould  always  be  friends  ;  though  the  time 
for  producing  giants  has  passed  away 

I  am  pleased  with  youi  acquisition  of  Tus- 
can Cattle.*  [  have  no  idea  that  Kngland  mo- 
♦  The  "  Dcke"  asd  "  Dcchess." 
This  remark  has  reference  to  a  pair  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Tuscany  Cattle— recently  brought  from  Italy,  by 
Commodore  Bainbridge  in  the  Columbus  Disregard- 
ng  all  private  emolument,  the  commodore  on  his  arri- 
val, generously  oft'ered  them  to  the  Editor  at  their  ori- 
ginal cost,  under  the  persuasion  that,  at  his  sto'  k  farm 
the  breed  would  be  more  assuredly  preserved,  without 
ntermixttire  ;  and  thus  that  bcneht.  which  was  his  sole 
object  in  procuring  them,  would  be  mosi  certainly  con. 
ferred  on  the  .Agriculture  of  his  country  These  cat:  i 
promise  a  desideratum  to  the  a!:;riciilturists  of  the  South- 

It  States,  to  wit  -.—active  and  p,-.ireiful  oxen,  cap; 
of  sustaining  the  greatest  heat  of  their  climute — 
When  these  cattle  were  landed  from  the  ship  at 
Boston,  after  a  voyage  of  forty-Jive  days,  they  were 
driven  at  once  into  the  country,  undir  ilie  pressure 
of  om  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  last  summer.  .V 
good  ju:lge  of.  and  extensive  d-  aler  in  cattle  saw 
tiu-ni  on  their  w..y  and oljserved,  that  while  the  oxen 
of  that  country  would  have  been  lying  down  m  the 
yoke -the  Duke  and  Duchess  rrippeo  ligluly  aloi^-, 
without  any  appearance  of  distress.  These  cattle  are 
of  very  peculiar  form  and  m^'v-  ment— in  colour  a  light 
griy,  approach  ng  to  white —with  black  tails,  ears, 
eyes  and  muzzle  The  male  when  not  altered,  ac- 
quires, nearly  a  bl..ck  col  iir  in  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, but  ifemasculuted  is  not  distinguished  by  coloiii 
ttoui  the  t-  ni.de.  The  wale  progeny  of  this  stock  vzill 
be  tor  sale,  as  they  come— at  Boval!> . 
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countries,  and  in  our  own,  I  luive  seen  liner 
li:)ined  cattle  than  I  ever  saw  in  Kngland.  The 
Flemish  working  cattle  ar.-*  superior;  and  no 
doubt, so  are  those  of  Tu-ciny.  In  both  these 
countries  working  oxen  are  the  chief  reliance 
for  farming  purposes.  In  Tuscany,  they  use 
them  almost  exclusively.  The  ho.-scs  in  Flan- 
ders are  nioirt  employed  on  roads.  Fleinisit 
horses  for  the  draft  are  remarkably  good.  I 
wish  we  could  use  oxen  and  mules  more,  and 
horses  less.  We  should  soon  see  the  economy 
and  hcnetit  of  the  chan;;e. 

I  biive  not  seen  all  the  papers  on  the  subject 
of  timber,  ;inil  biiblmg  unilor -beds.  Hut  what 
I  hav.j  seen  accord  with  opinions  [  iiave  long 
entertaineil.  One  of  the  bibnurs  of  my  life  was 
that  of  fodndinsr,  and  assisting  in  the  erection 
of  the  Schuvlkill  High-street  Hriilge.  Duiing 
the  war  of  the  revolution  \  inade  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  objects  my  duty  ia 
the  War  Office  obliged  me  to  know.  The  qual- 
ify of  timber,  and  modes  of  using  it,  for  forts, 
arsenals,  gun  carriages,  &.c.  was  necessary  to 
the  superintendance  I  had,  over  th:se  employed 
in  such  works.  For  farming  purposes  I  have 
also  had  much  experience  of  timber.  I  always 
iielil  winter  felling  the  mojt  proper  In  Febru- 
irv,  before  the  sap  reflows,  I  preferred  ;  but 
any  time  in  the  winter  did  equ  lly  well.  I  n<i- 
ver  could  agree  with  those  who  allege  that  hark- 
ing live  timber,  and  sutlaring  it  to  stand  over  a 
season,  would  supercede  the  practice  of  winter 
!e!liii->;.  As  to  covering  works  of  wood,  I  had 
an  arduous  task  to  convince  my  bridge  coadju- 
tors of  the  salutary  uses  of  this  practice.  -At 
length  I  succeeded,  and  introduced  the  first 
cover  of  a  bridge  exhibited  in  this  country;  and 
the  second  in  the  world.  In  the  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  the  F.ridge,  appended  to  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Fhlladelphia  Socie- 
ty for  promoting  .\gricultnre,  you  will  see  in 
page  ve,  some  of  my  etlbrts  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bridge  Cover ;  and  my  ideas  of  its  necessity 
.ind  usefulness.  I  had  then  a  multitude  of 
facts  and  remarks  on  timber,  which  are  some- 
where ainoiig  my  old  lumber.  S  .ouUl  you  take 
the  trouble  to  read  this  account  of  the  Bridge, 
you  will  see  many  useful  facts  and  observations 
on  the  timber,  and  all  other  materials  of 
workniiinship,  employed    in  heavy    structures. 

never  believed  much  in  the  influences  of 
he  moon,  as  to  felling  timber,  or  planting 
or  sowing  our  products.  Extravagant  vagaries 
are  spoi  teii  in  this  subject  ;  and  many  ellects 
are  attributed  to  the  Moon — good  and  bad — 
which  other  catLses  occasion.  I'he  havock  and 
waste,  wantonly  practised  in  relation  to  all 
kinds  of  timber,  have  some  symptoms,  however, 
ot  Lunacij.  Now  we  have  Florida  to  supply  us 
,vith  i.,ive  Oak,  we  have  a  new  opportunity  of 
remedying  our  pa-t  estra/agaace.  and  waste  ot 
tl'.at  kind  of  mateiial  for  oar  Ships.  Congress 
should  make  every  provisn  n  for  securing  the 
Livf  Oak,  which  abounds  in  ti'at  ilegion. 

Tills  subject  calls  to  my  recollection  so  many 
mxious  investigations,  that  I  must  cloac  it; 
lesit  I  should  exceed  the  Dounds  of  a  hasty  let- 
ter.    I  must  add,  howev;  r,  on  the  topic  of  co- 

s  fur  wooden  structures,  of  wiiat  ver  form, 
Sliiiis,  or  lindgeSf  or    any  otberij — Uiat  otur 
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SciiUMkill  Enkge  w.is  opened  tor  passane  on  the 
first  of  January,  18(^5,  and  aftpf  a  lapse  of  nearly 
16  vear?,  there  is  not  a  stick  of  the  timber  in 
theleast.  decayed  :  on  the.  contrary,  the  vyliole 
having  es';aped  the  dry  rot,  its  durahility  is 
ensured.  To  ea?e  the  western  abutment,  built 
on  piles,  we  made  a  temporary  access,  of  the 
best  timber,  about  30  feet  in  the  passage  way. 
and  left  it  uncovered.  This  rotted  in  less 
than  7  vears  ;  atid  we  have  now  taken  it  away, 
and  filled  the  site  of  it  with  earth;  the  mason- 
ry being  now  so  fixed  and  settled,  that  then- 
is  no  fuTlher  occasion  of  any  apprehension. 

I  think  the  ditil-rences  of  opinion  alwutfel- 
lin*  of  timber,  arise  from  the  too  common  and 
illogical  custom  of  drawing  general  conclusions, 
from  particular  facts:  trees,  like  plants  have  dif- 
ferent constitutions,  and  dift'erent  times  of  ripen- 
ing; or  perfecting  their  maturity  ;  and  of  courst 
various  stages  of  progress  in  their  existence. 
//icAo)'(/ will  it  is  alleged  be  the  most  durable 
when  felled  in  the  How  of  the  sap— and  the 
coaehmakers  say  that  Js/i  is  best  when  cut  in 
the  Autumn.  Twill  not  vouch  for  these  asser- 
tions ;  for  I  have  ever  preferred  winter  felling, 
to  all  other  periods  of  cuttiiig  down  timber  of 
every  species. 

With  sincere  esteem, 

Yours  very  truly, 

K[CH.\Rn  f!-;ters. 

ICT'With  respect  to  flax  the  technical  and 
proper  term  is  reltbig,  or  more  properly  wrei- 
tiii_s:,  in  place  of  rotting.  No  putrefaction  should 
occur.  Retting  is  a  solution  of  tlie  viscous, 
gummy,  or  glutinous  matter,  which  binds  toge- 
ther the  had  or  cortical  part,  and  the  woody  or 
pithy  substance.  Deiv  often  produces  rotting  ; 
but  steeping  operates  as  a  solvent  merely  ;  and 
thus  has  the  preference. 
J.  S.  Ski.nnek.  Esq. 


Having  re-perused  the  "  Statistical  account  of  the 
Scluij'lkill  permunent  Bridge,"  we  cannot  forbearto 
subjoin  the  foUowmg  paper  from  Judge  Peters.  It 
shews  conclusively,  tlie  use  and  necessity  of  cover- 
ing, to  ensure  the  durability  of  such  structures. 

Editor. 

"  After  many  fruitless  attempts  by  others,  to 
raise  funds,   and  institute  plans  for  erecting  a 
Permanent    Bridge    over  the  Schuylkill,  I  was 
fortunate  enough,  through  many  difficulties  and 
much  opposition,  to   obtain  (owing  to  its  own 
merit,  urging  on  and  assisting  my  perseverance) 
the  law  under  which  the  erection  of  the  present 
structure  has  been  effectuated.     1  hold  it  there- 
fore a  duty  peculiarly  incumbent  on  me,  who  ori- 
ginated, and  have  tuithluily  laboured  in  theexecu- 
tion  ol  an  enterjiiize,  in  v\hich  so  many  have  em 
barked  their  property,  to  make  an  elVuit  lor   the 
completion   and  safety  of  a  work,    on  which  the 
value  ot  their  advances  -o  materiailv  depends  — 
Under  these  impressions,  I  bring  before  you  the 
subject  of  cnverins^  the    IJndge  ;  and  herewith 
present  several  drafts  of  cover?,  adapted  to  the 
frame.     From  the    tune    of  the   first  idea   of  a 
wooden   superstructure,  1  have   ne\er   wavered 
in  my  opinion  ot  tiie  indispen^ible  necessity  ol 
the  cover.      I  was  surpri-ed  (a  long  time  alter  I 
had    conceived  it  to  be  a  general  sentiment)  to 
find  mysellin  a  minority  on  this  suoject,  thoug!' 
1  was  not  entirely  abme.     I    have  reason  now 
to  hope    that   the   sentiments  ot  several  of  tne 


Directors  and  great  numbers  of  the  Stockhold- 
ers   have    materially  chansed  ;  or  returned  to 
original  impressions.     1  have   been  accustomed 
to  this  situation  in  many  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  work,  and  suhjec's  connected  with 
I   have    now,  as   here'ofore  waited  lor  the 
caiidoui-  of  the   Board  and  Storkbolders  to  pro- 
iuce  convictions  ;  and  havegcneia  !y  been  gr.iti 
led  by  the  event.     In  some   former  communic;- 
li-ins  it  will  appear,  that  I  have  never  approved 
of  pain'ing  or  coating  with  composition  or  resi- 
nous substances,  the  surface   of  unseasoned  or 
massive   timber.     I  gave   my   re.isons    for  this 
opinion,  which    comport  with  long  experifnce 
and  observation,  however  singular  pt  niay  appear. 
1  endeavoured  to  prevail  on   the  Board,  or  th 
building  committee,  to  cause  th  ■  strait  timber  to 
be    be   bored    throuj^h    the    heart  ;  that  the   air 
might  pass,  and  the  sap  there  evaporate  ;  which 
when  confined,    fciulati's,    and   soon,  r  or  later, 
rots  all    large   timber. — Siice  this  has  not  been 
done,  I   ara   not  displeased    that  the   ti'nber    is 
spl  tting;   and,    through  crevices,  giving  oppor- 
tunities of  escape  to   this  intestine   and  deadly 
fi.-e.     Casing  of  sucli  timber  with  lead,  tin   cop- 
per, or  wood  '0  immediate  contact,  and  thereby 
closing  the   pores,  and  preventing  the  emission 
of  the  feculating   sap,   I    have   endeavoured   to 
shew   to   have  been  found,    in   most    instances 
worse  than  fruitless,  because  mischievous.  No 
thing  has   been  proved  so  etfectual,   as  covering; 
the    whole    of    a    frame,   constructed   of  large 
timber,  with  a  roof ;  and,  at  the  si.ies,  esoluding 
rain,  without  preventing  an  uninterruped  circu 
lation  of  air.     The  cover  I   pr.  po-e  is  c.dculat- 
ed  to  he  -ufliciently  strong  for  its  .iwn  sU,.port; 
but  f  (empests  uiic  mm     h  vi'dent,  as-ail  it,  th 
covering  may  blow  away   before   the  frame  tan 
be  injured.     Tlie   light   sails   may,  by   sudden 
squalls,   lje  detached   and  yet  the  ship   remain 
staunch. —  I'hesc  causes  of  apprehension,  have, 
however,  never  struck  me  with  any  lorce.     B,ire 
and  improbahle  possibdities  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jects    of    reasonable     and     sober   calculation. 
W  hat  is  certain  far   over-balances   conjfCtured 
prognostics. —  I'he  bridge,  if  left  uncovered  will 
iii'St  assuredly   decay   in  ten   or  twelve  yeais 
Experience   is   the   best  teacher  in  all  cases. — 
The  modes  of  proteciim    proposed    in    th-se 
drafts,  have  pmof  to  supjiori  tnem,  drawn  from 
long  and   respectable  expe  iment.     Among  oth- 
ers the  Sharttiausen  bridge  wasa  strong  instance. 
It  had   been  by  its  cover,   etfi  ctuall"   preserved 
from  decay  fur  tliirty-eight  years,  and  was  per- 
fectly sound,  at  the  lime  the    French  destroyed 
t.      We   have  never  heard  of  its   being  injured 
by  tempests,  thou^jh  in  .)  situutMn  much  exposed 
to  them.     In  the  eleventh  report  to  the  lir.tisli 
Parliament,    by    the   Commissioners    of    Lam! 
Kevenue,  dated    Febru.iry  oth,    179-2,  it    will  be 
lound  staled,  from  settled^  ficts,  tuat  timoer,  se 
cured  in    the  m  nuer  oere  proposed,  is  ot  vei\) 
loiig  durati  iii." 

'•  ships  tiuiit  under  cover  are  the  most  durn- 
b!e.  In  Venice,  ships  hav,  for  a  long  cour- 
(li  time  been  l)uill  and  preserved  under  covei. 
i'bat  piactice  has  also oeeii  introduced  intoSwe 
den  ;  and  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  iNecker,  in  ni 
treatise  on  the  fin..nces  ot  Fiance,  foe  Veil.' 
iti.H  ships  of  war  are.  built  anil  pn  served  Iru  . 
the  weatiier  while  building,  under  sheds  cuvere.i 


with  tiles,  ressmblinij  the  ri)ofs  of  houses  sup- 
ported mostly  by  brick  walls  on  each  side,  to 
lefcnd  the  workmen  in  winter,  from  th"  inclem- 
>ncy  of  the  weather  ;  which  wal  s  are  as  hio;h  as 
he  upper  parts  of  the  ships  reach  and  secured 
by  cross-beams,  high  ennuijh  to  admit  of  ships  be- 
aiinched  under  thiMn.  The  sheds  cover 
the  ships  completely  on  both  sides  ;  but  are 
)en  at  the  stem  and  stern  :  onlv  projecting  a 
few  feet  farther  out  ;  and  there  they  have  tem- 
porary covers  of  boards  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
i'",i:;hteen  large  ships,  some  pierced  for  eighty 
guns,  b-ive  been  thus  preserved,  perfectly  sound 
(in  ir92)  for  fifty-nine  vedrs;  under  the  sheds." 
>•  I  contrast  with  the  fon-soing  facts,  those  I 
have  collected  ou  the  subject  of  timber  general- 
ly ;  and  those  relative  to  the  uncovered  wood- 
en bridijes  in  America,  partirularlv.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  thit  all  these  structures  are  thus  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  preservation.  I  now 
confine  myself  to  the  account  of  them  I  recent- 
ly received  from  Mr.  rimothy  Palmer;  in  a  let- 
ter dated  the  lOfh  of  December  last,  in  these 
words  :"— .''  I'o  some  questions  you  put  to  me 
some  time  since,  relative  to  the  durability  of 
timber  brirlges,  without  bein;;  covered  side*  and 
top,  1  answer,  from  'he  experience  that  I  have 
had  in  New-Hngland  and  Maryland — that  they 
will  not  last  for  more  tlian  ten  or  twelve  years, 
1 1  be  safe  for  heavy  carriages  to  pass  over.  I'he 
bridge  near  Newburyport,  over  the  Merri- 
mack, was  built  in  the  year  :7')2  It  was  re- 
paired in  the  year  1802  I'he  bridge  at  .Ando. 
V  r,  cross  the  s:i  e  rrvi  r,  was  huilt  in  1793. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1803.  Pi-ci'aqun  bridge,  near 
I'o.tsmouth,  (N.  H.)  wa-  built  in  1794.  I  he- 
lieve  there  have  been  no  repairs  since,  except 
the  Draw.  But  I  have  lately  been  informed 
t  \\A%  much  decayed,  ami  is  to  be  repiirel  next 
leiisoii.  I  he  bridge  that  I  built  over  the  Poio- 
n.x  at  Georgetown,  in  l79(j,  is  not  safe  for 
heavy  teams  to  pass  over.  Some  have  tried 
paint  in  the  joints,  others  turpentine  and  oil,  hut 
all  to  no  grea  ettisct.  I  am  an  advocate  for 
weather  boarding  and  roofing,  although  thire 
are  some  that  say  I  argue  much  against  my  own 
i.iterest.  N  itwithstandiog.  I  amdetermirie  to 
give  my  opinion  as  appears  to  me  to  be  right. 
And  It  IS  sincerely  my  opinion,  that  the  Schuyl- 
kill bridge  will  last  30  and  perhaps  40  years,  if 
well  covered. — You  will  excis'  me  in  saying 
tiiat  1  think  it  would  be  spoitirrg  with  propi-ry, 
to  sutler  tiiat  beautilul  piece  of  architecture  (as 
you  are  pleased  some  imes  to  cad  it)  which  has 
been  built  at  so  great  expense  and  danger,  to  tall 
into  rums  in  10  or  !3  years  !"  Need  muc  >  be 
added  on  the  su  ject  generally,  after  th.  se 
statements,  and  remarks  of  a  practically  intel- 
li.,.  nt.Jid  IV   riliy  man  *' 

"  iNever  then  conceiving,  that  any  objections 
would  be  made  to  covei  ing  the  bridge,  1  furnish- 
ed several  sketciies  lor  covers  (as  no  person 
oeltet  q  laiified  wouiil  do  it,)  coiitemporaneous- 
y  with  .vli.  Palmer's  dralinig  his  plan;  aid 
a.wa^s  considered  the  cov  r  as  mucii  a  part  of 
uie  plan,  as  the  frame.  K.iio.ving  the  iiahili-y 
of  tiinoer  uncovered  to  ilecay,  1  shou.d  o.jt 
jave  thuugiit  It  justifiable  to  invite  suj-cnp- 
tuins  to  our  sto^k.  unless  I  had  taken  it  lor 
^ranted,  that  tne  hr  dge  u.mid  he  protected  oj 
some  cover.     1  prevailed  on  Mr.  Paiuier  to  sut- 
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fer  me  to  atter  liis  plan,  in  several  important 
particulars  ;  with  a  view  to  inv  <!esiii;ri  for  a  co 
ver.  To  this  he  liborallv  consenteil  ;  an'' 
now  considers  these  alt^ratinns  to  he  v.ilual)!  ■ 
jinprovenients  :  anil  lias  declareil  his  intention 
to  adopt  them  in  all  his  future  plans  foi-  hridj^Ps- 
The  masonry  too,  was  calculated  l)v  Mr.  Vick- 
ers,  agrceahlv  to  drafts  farn-shed  hy  me,  for  a 
cover  similar  to  that  marked  No.  I.  delinea- 
ted hy  Mr.  Adam  Tra'iuair  from  my  sketches. 
I  mention  these  facts,  not  with  any  view  to  in- 
dividual merit,  hut  to  show  contemporaneous 
opinions  ;  for  I  communicated  every  thina;  to 
those  with  whom  I  acted,  as  I  occasionally  met 
them.  I  presented  an  e-stimate  (as  correct  no 
douht  as  those  irenerallv  are)  calculated  for 
this  desiifn :  made  at  mv  reipiest  hy  Mr.  VVil- 
liain  Garriu;ues  and  \\r.  Samuel  UoHirisoii,  then 
superintendant.  It  mav  be  applied  to  any  other 
wiih  no  areaf  variation.  It  amounts  to  eiljht 
thousand  dollars,  a  sum  hearing;  no  iinporiant 
proportion  to  the  loss  of  capital,  hv  the  decay 
of  the  structure  on  which  it  has  heen  expended. 
No.  -2  and  'i,  are  other  designs  for  covers, 
>vhich  I  have  procureii  fo  he  made. — No.  <2  is 
an  improve;nent  on  the  first  sketrli,    !ind>'    with 


ocrmit  tlieir  growlli  l)flH'cen  the  periods  of  harvest 
Mi\  secti  lime.  Tliat  ;i  trial  may  lie  made  wiUi  Ihcm, 
!  h.ivi;  torwarded,  by  Mr.  Stone,  half  a  liusliol  of  the 
seed,  which  1  Irust  you  will  cheerfully  distribute  for 
tlie  bciniit  of  our  Simllicrii  brethren.  They  were  sent 
lo  uic  fiMiii  l'"ayal  ;  and  the  followiiiff  accaicnl,  which 
I  have  collected,  of  the  cfl'ects  of  their  euluire,  will, 
:d  least,  serve  to  convince  us,  that  "  ihc  r.arth,  ever 
•subservient  to  the  wants  of  man,"  when  cxliaiisied 
by  his  insatiable  demands,  requu'es  iroin  him  but  a 
little  mcc/i(iHic(i/ aid,  to  enable  her  still  to  "spread 
his  walks  with  (lowers  and  his  table  with  plenty."— 
The  island  of  Fayal  llioug^h  in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude,  with  .Maryland,  is  subject  to  a  temperature 
seldom  above  80,  or  below  53  degrees  of  I'ehreuheit. 
The  soil  is  thin,  and  incumbent  on  scoria  and  other 
iiiitlecoiii/ioseil  volcanic  substances  ;  but  naturally  cx- 
ccedin:;ly  fertile.  l'"ar  a  long  perio.l  of  time,  every 
part  accessible  to  the  plough,  has  been  in  tillage  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  selected  patclies  shilled 
for  flax,  under  alternate  crops  of  wheat  and  Indian 
corn,  (the  latter  being  the  cliief  Ibod  of  the  labour 
ing  classes.]  Such  a  system  of  severe  cropping  j  the 
resources  for  manure  very  limited,  and  without  the 
advantage  of  improved  implements  or  modes  of  cul- 
ture, caused  a  visible  deterioration  of  the  soil  ;  the 
crops  lessened  from  ye.ir  to  year  ;  partial  importations 
were  resorted  to  ;  and  the  -ivell  horn  of  the  Island  be- 
came seriously  apprehensive  of  the  most  distressing 
consequences. 

Trovidentially,   some   15  or   20   years    since,    the 


the  assistance  of  Mr   Oorsev  and  \\r.  Traquair.   Il'hiie  Lupin  was  introduced  from   Italy,  and  though 
Mr.  Owen  Biddle  furnished  th^  sketch  No.  3."  it  came  by  accident,  to  a  people  strongly  bigoted   to 
'■•  It  is  a  mistake,    in  my  opinion,  into  which  "'iP'^fHf,';  °*'  husbandry,  the  cultivation  soon    be 
some  respectable  gentlsmen   have    fallen,    that 


thetioiber  will  be  benefitted  by  remaining  for  a 
season  uncovered.  The  leakaa;es  duricij  raius, 
or  tlie  meltins;  of  snows,  percnlatinji  through  al 
most  all  the  joints  of  the  frame  and  the  plat 
form,  suficiently  refute  this  idea.  Every  week 
and  month  this  finish  to  our  work  is  unnecessa- 
rily delayed,  is  an  advance  to  ruin.  No  time 
should  therefore  be  lost  in  preparations  for  the 
cover,  which  I  have  always  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  original  plan  ;  and  not  a  new,  or  ail- 
ditional  measure,  though  the  exact  de-ign,  or 
elevation,  was  not  specially  fixed." 

"No  person  can  regret  more  than  I  do,  the 
unforeseen  but  inevitable  expenditures  of  the 
stockholders.  None  can  give  them  more  cre- 
dit than  I  do  for  their  patience,  under  Ion;;  and 
unpleasant  privations.  These  will,  however, 
now,  with  the  success  of  our  work,  he  remu 
nerated.  But  it  is  their  inte; est.  and  our  duty, 
to  secure  what,  with  uncommon  diificulties.  and 
such  heavy  expenses,  has  been  accomplished. 
Their  stock  will  be  appreciated,  when  the  oh 
iect  of  it  is  rendered  in  its  duration,  as  well  as 
other  attributes,  really  permanent.  It  would 
be  a  reflection  upon  their  understandings,  and, 
•with  the  knowledije  we  have  on  the  subject,  a 
breach  of  our  trust,  to  practise  a  danurerous 
and  false  econuniy.  and  thereby  incur  the  pen 
alty  of  certain  destruction.  I  beg  the  excuse  of 
the  board  for  niving  my  sentiments  at  length  on 
the  subject. — It  is  ore  on  which  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  to  be  expli- 
cit.'' 

RICHARD  PETERS. 

On  the  While  Lupin. 

BRlGilTON,  Nov.   5,   1821. 
Deah  Sir, 
Amoiii;  tiie  various  plants  applied   as   grern  dress- 
ings ft-'-  ihe  re"^Toration  of  worn  int  soils,  liie  Whit. 
LcFiN  stands  pre-eminent  in  those  climates  that    wdl 


came  general 

The  wheat  and  corn  are  harvested  in  August,  the 
land  is  soon  after  ploughed  and  Lupins  sown  on  the 
surface,  or  but  slightly  covered,  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  per  acre.  In  February  they  flower,  and  are 
I  then  turned  in  with  the  wheat,  corn  or  Flax  in  their 
several  rotations.  By  this  managt-ment  a  progressive 
improvement  of  the  soil  has  become  apparent  :  there 
are  no  longer  apprehensions  of  famine;  a  very  redun- 
dant population  subsists ;  and  besides  supplying 
20.000  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  I'ico,  where 
scarce  any  thing  but  the  vine  is  cultivated,  a  surplus 
is  often  SL-nt  to  other  islands,  and  in  some  instances  to 
Lisiio.v  ! 

Lupins  are  ranked  by  Gardeners  among  the  Iiardy 
annuals,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  degree  of  frost 
thej  will  bear.  From  a  single  experiment  I  am  led 
to  believe  that,  owing  to  the  droughts  to  wliich  our 
climate  is  subject,  not  much  .advantage  will  be  deriv- 
ed by  sowing  them  on  summer  fallows  as  a  dressing 
for  winter  crops.  Their  application  to  spring  crops, 
in  those  sections  of  our  country  where  they  can  be 
grown  in  season  for  that  purpose,  will  pi-obably  be- 
come the  tirst  object  of  experiment  ;  and  should 
moi'e  be  wanted  for  extending  such  trials,  or  for  rais- 
ing seed,  they  may  be  obtained  with  facilitv,  on  ap- 
phcation  to  Charles  W.  IJabn-y,  Esq.  UuilVd  States 
Vice  Consul  at  Fayal ;  who,  I  am  confident,  will  be 
biglily  gratified  by  having  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing services  to  his  country. 

I  remain  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

S.  W.  PO.MEliOV. 


eWlAA  WHY. AT. 

To  the  Editors  of  ih  Yafiowi!  TiitelUgencer. 
VIekidian  Hill,  Nov.  12. 
Genlleuipn — In  ninsequence  of  the  notice  in 
vour  paper  si.uie  lime  since,  that  f  had  some 
Chili  wheat  to  ili»trihiite.  [  i:;iv  received  b't- 
ti-rs  from  many  geiitUiiien  in  ditten-nt  parts 
.•four  country,  who  are  ('esirnus  of  o'ltaining 
It.  hut  who  are  ignorant  as  to  the  qumtity  I 
viVe  to:<r>are.  the  price  tliev  are  to  pa\  for  it. 
I'ld  the  advantage  it  pos.'^esses  over  the  wh.at 
.1  the  Mjuiilrv.  Mav  i,  therefore,  ask  of  mh. 
to  infuriu   them  tuat  1  have  now   only  about  4 


5  iiushels  remaining;  that  I  li.ive  civ  en  my 
servants  luders  to  give  to  any  one  who  may 
send  for  it,  one  quart;  that  all  that  is  rrquLred 
for  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  distributing  it: 
and  that  the  advantage  it  has  over  coininon 
wheat,  is  its  greater  productiveness  and  less 
i  b  ility  to  shatter  out  in  the  field. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  can 
ohiain  a  quart  by  sending  for  it,  so  long  as  I 
have  so  much  on  hand. 

With  great  esteem,  jour  obedient  Seivant, 
D.    POUTKll. 

P.  S.  When  Judge  Bland  caine  from  (,'liili,  I 
sotved  a  small  wine-glass  full  of  the  wheat  he 
brought  with  him  on  1.500  square  feet  of  ground, 
;uiil  reaped  thcrelVom  one  half  bushel  and  three 
quarts  of  grain.  The  next  year  I  obtained  up- 
wards of  Ho  bushels,  which  1  had  ground  into 
Hour,  the  best  that  has  heen  in  my  family  since 
I  have  been  in  the  District. 

e>  BEER  ^BM^ AD. 

At  the  house  of  a  most  estimable  friend.a  farmer  of 
Massachusetts— whose  table  affords  all  the  luxuries 
which  taste  can  select  and  wealth  comman.l,  we 
of  choice,  ate  and  drank  domestic  Bread  ij  Beer — 
made  according  to  the  following  recipes. 
Ht)P  15EKK. 
Boil  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hops  in  three  or 
four  pails  of  water,  till  the  leaves  settle  and  are  tho- 
roujfhly  boiled  so  as  to  separ.ite  from  the  head,  strain 
the  liquor  through  a  sieve  into  a  cask  not  exceeding 
fifteen  gallons  in  guage,  add  one  gallon  good  molasses 
when  hot,  then  fill  the  cask  with  cold  water,  shake  it 
Well  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  the  liquor  is  blood 
Warm  put  in  one  pint  of  good  foaming  yeast,  which 
must  completely  fill  the  cask  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
bung  stave,  that  when  it  ferments  it  may  throw  off  ev. 
ery  tiiul  particle;  before  the  fermentation  has  entirely 
subsided,  hung  it  close,  let  it  stand  three  days  and  it 
will  be  fit  tor  use,  do  not  tap  the  cask  as  you  draw,  nor 
hould  It  after  drawing  be  vented,  it  will  run  without 
vent  generally,  but  if  air  is  admitted  it  will  become 
flat. — To  preserve  it  longer  than  it  will  keep  in  casks, 
liottle  off  tw  )  or  three  dozen  which  will  keep  well  se- 
rai weeks,  and  when  opened  give  a  fine  cap,  and  be 
Very  sprightly. 

RYE  AND  INDIAN  BREAD. 

An  equal  quantity  of  rye  and  Indian  meal,  meal  from 
the  best  t/cHow  corn,  sifted  so  as  to  separate  the  meal 
from  the  bran,  stir  it  well  together  and  mix  it  with 
water  as  hot  as  ihe  hand  can  be  borne  in  it,  hnead  it 
fidthfuliii,  much  depends  on  that,  after  which  put  half 
tiie  quantity  of  good  yeast  allowed  for  the  same  qnan- 
tity  of  wheat  or  flour  liread— it  must  not  be  made  as 
hard  or  stiff  as  flour  bread,  and  do(  s  not  hike  so  much 
time  to  rise,  it  requires  a  hotter  oven,  and  will  not 
bake  in  less  than  six  hours,  and  is  improved  by  stand- 
ing eight  or  even  ten  hours  in  the  oven,  from  the 
time  it  is  first  put  in — we  use  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try for  tins  bind  of  bread,  iron  pans,  shaped  some- 
th.ng  like  a  flower  pot— the  shape  may  not  be  materi- 
al  as  to  the  quality  of  the  bread,  but  that  form  gives 
ihe  best  slices  for  brown  bread  icasu 

Remedi/  for  the  Gout  by  Dr.  Braclier,  purchased 

by  JWiji'ileun,  at  the  price  of  |g2,500  sterling 
B.ilui  o(   -Mecca     -      -      six  drachms 
Red  Bark        -  -       one  ounce 

fiallron  -        -         half  an  ounce 

Sa^a;)arilla         -         -      one  ouoce 
Sage  -  one  ounce 

Rectified  Spirits  of  Wine  one  ounce 

(.^solve  separately,  the  Bilui    Mecca  in  one 
.in!  ,!,''  I'.ie  S'jirits  of  Wine — macerate  the  rest 

li  liie  suustaiices  in  the  remainder,  for  4-8  notirs 
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— filter  and  mix  the  two  liquors.  For  use  the 
tincture  obtained  is  mixed  witli  twice  or  tlinct' 
the  f]uantity  of  Trne  water:  the  ijottle  must  br 
shaken,  in  order  to  mix  the  precipitate  settled 
to  the  bottom  by  slandiiis;. 

The  following  is  a  mode  of  empln^^ing  the  re- 
me<!  V. 

Apoultice  must  be  prepared  of  linseed  meal, 
which  iiuist  be  of  a  good  consistency,  and 
spread  very  hot  of  the  "thickness  of  a  finger,  on 
a  napkin, "so  as  to  be  able  completely  to  sui- 
roand  the  part  affected  :  if  it  he  required  for 
both  legs,  use   three    quarts  of  linseed  meal. 

When  the  poultice  is  prepared,  and  as  hot  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it.  about  two  ounces  ol 
the  prepared  liquor  must  be  poured  equally 
over  the  whole  surface  of  each,  without  its  be- 
ing inihibed;  the  part  atl'ected  is  then  to  b: 
wrapped  up  in  it,  and  bound  up  with  ilaniiel  ami 
band.fges  to  preserve  the  heat. 

Tlie  poultice  is  generally  chanscd  every 
twenty-four  hours,  sometimes  at  the  end  of 
twelve. 


Metliod  nf  decmsuig  SUk,  Wonhn  and  Cnllon 
Goods  without  damage  to  the  texture  or  colour. 
Take  raw  potatoes,  in  the  state  tliey  are  ta- 
ken out  of  the  eai  th  ;  wash  them  well  ;  then  rub 
them  on  a  gratir  over  a  vessel  of  clean  wa- 
ter to  a  fine  pulp,  pass  the  liquid  matter  through 
a  coarse  sieve  into  anotlier  tub  of  clear  water; 
let  the  mixture  stindtill  the  fine  white  jjarti- 
cles  of  ihe  potatoes  are  precipitated  ;  thin  pour 
the  mucilaginous  liquor  from  the  fecuhi,  and 
])rcserve  this  ii(|uur  for  use.  The  article  to 
be  cleaned  sliould  then  be  laid  upon  a  linen 
clotli  on  ;i  table,  and  having  provided  a  clean 
sponge  dip  the  sponge  in  the  potatoe  litiuor, 
and  apply  the  s[)onge  thus  wet  upon  the  article 
to  be  cleaned,  and  rub  it  well  upon  it  with 
repeated  |)oitions  of  the  potatoe  li(juor,  till  the 
dirt  is  perfectly  separated  ;  then  wash  the  ar- 
ticle in  clear  water  sevend  times,  to  remove  (he 
loose  dirt;  it  nuy  afterwards  be  sinooth'd  or 
dried.  Two  middle  sized  potatoes  will  be 
sufficient    for  a   pint  of  water. 

The  white  fecula  which  separates  in  making 
the  mucilaginous  liquor,  will  answer  the  pui- 
nose  of  tapiocii,  will  make  an  'j-.et'il  nourishing 
food  with  soup  or  milk,  or  serve  to  make  starch 
or  hair  powder. 

The  coarse  pilp  which  does  not  pass  the 
sieve  is  of  gnat  use  in  cleamni;  worsted  cur- 
tains, tapestry,  carpets,  or  other  coarse  goods. 
The  mucilaginous  liquor  of  the  )iota(oes  will 
dear  all  -orts  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wollen  goods, 
without  hurfiii';  the  texture  of  the  articles  or 
spoiling  the  color 

It  IS  also  useful  in  cleansing  oil,  paintings, 
or  furniture  that  is  soiled. 

Dirty  painted  wainscots  may  be  cleaned  by 
vetting  a  sponge  in  the  rujuor,  then  dipping  it 
in  a  little  fine  clean  sand  and  alterwards  rub 
bin":  tlif  uainscott  therewith. 


tliebest  substitute  for  forei.ijn  Wines— far  superior  tn 

the  ordinary  liquors  procured    by  boiling  willi   suffav 

id  brandv,  under  llie  imposing  name   ol'  home   made 

ine,  bniii  from    llieir  superiour   flavor    and   preatev 

lubrity.    1    am  sir,    with   great  respect,  very   truly 

your  obedient  se  nanl, 

AV.M.COXE. 

T\-ia\  of  r\o\A§\\s . 

N'ovemljer  9Ui,  1821. 

Mt  n^ir.  Sin, 

I  saids  mething  in  my  letter  by  Mr.  S.  or  alluded 
to  a  phuigli  mcnlioned'  in  your  farmer  as  requiring- 
less  power  than  any  other  plough,  and  do.ng  the 
work  well  — Mr.  P.  who  I  saw  yesterday  it  seems  was 
struck  with  the  advertisement  oftlie  plough  and  has 
written  friend  D.xvis  on  the  subject.— 1  doubt  the 
method  of  testinaf  hy  the  Dynanometer  in  manner  of 
Mr  I)  and  send  you  our  method  taken  after  a  plougli 
in:;  match  in  1819— wliich  follows,  viz: 

Oct.  13,  18iy,  Committee  of  trustees  tried  after  the 
phiughlng  match  this  day,  tlie  following  plouglis  that 
liad  competed  for  premiiims,  and  a  plough  invented 
by  J.  W.  Sumner,  Esq  which  was  not  entered  for 
premium— the  diffrent  degrees  of  power  required  for 
each  plough  was  ascertained  by  the  Dynanometer,  or 
Index  SwingTi-e,  lno^igiii  by  i:  ip.  Tra^-y  from  London, 
lor  the  use'orihe  society— e'arh  plough  turned  such  a 
furrow  as  best  suited  the  plough  and  plooghinan,  af 
ter  whicli  the  furrows  were  accurately  measured  and 
brouglU  into  cubic  inches,  it  having  been  found  that 
lUO  pounds  power  gave  seventeen  inches  and  one 
eighth  power— the  following  is  the  result. 


tested.  It  has  now  taken  one  hundred  and  eleven 
lollars  premium;  Mr.  S.  was  a  warm  friend  to  it  and 
an  tell  you  that  I  take  the  kind  of  care  of  it  bestow, 
d  on  my  best  razor  for  shaving,  and  to  which  I  am 
not  a  little  attached. 

I   was    pleased   with    the  com  Tiunication    o  r 

i'riend  .Minor,  on  the  subject  of  attempting  to  palm 
on  the  public  an  old  and  long  tried  agricultural  im- 
nlement  as  a  new  invention.  I  agree  with  him  per- 
i'cctlv  that  such  attempts  should  be  held  up  for  pub- 
lic derision.  Your  correspondent  S.  V.  S.  has  brought 
the  whole  after  guard  of  my  family  upon  me.  Mr.  H. 
begins  to  perceive  something  that  h:is  a  cancerous 
look  on  my  lip— and  they  all  side  with  Mr.  S.  P.  S. 
who  by  the  way  I  do  not  believe  is  a  smoker,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  fine  effect  of  a  high  flavored  se- 
gar  after  tugging  and  toiling  all  day.  I  wonder  if  he 
IS  aware  that  men  never  quarrel  when  smoking;  angry 
passions  once  raised  -  out  goes  the  pipe,  even  more,  it 
is  not  held  in  the  hand  but  laid  aside  before  a  man  can 
I'cel  all  the  evil  passisas  which  fit  him  for  I'andemo. 
nium. 

JoHx  S.  SiciNNEn,  Esa. 

IJEMKDY  FOR  SORR  EYES. 

Boil  aquarterof  an  ounce  of  Camomile  Flortr- 
ers  in  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and  wash  the  Eyes 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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I'liEEZlXr.  CIDKli. 

l'>irthep  experiments,   since   the  publication  of  ii- 

Booi<  oil  Krui-   Trees,  have   confirmed  my  opinion  of 

the  cHisficy  of  iieezjng'  the  best  Ciders,  iu  forming 
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Flour  from  the  wagons  go  50  -Wharf  do  §6  25- 
Whiskey   from  the  wagons  31  cents,  exclusive  of  bbl. 

Ued  Wheat,  gl  2U  and  SI  2j— one  sale  of  Red 
Wheat  raised  by  John  Solhoron  at  SI  30  cts — White 
Wheat  may  be  quoted  at  gl  30  and  gl  40— but 
none  of  good  quality  has  been  at  market  this  week — 
Corn,  60     Kye,  60  and  65 — other  grain  as  last  week. 

Live  Cattle,  §4  50  and  §6— Butter,  31— Eggs  per 
dozen,  25 — Hams,  14 — Middlings,  Sand  9— Cod-tish, 
per  quintal,  wholesale,  gj  50  and  §4— New  England 
Beans,  per  bushel,  §1  12^— do  P.as,  ?.i— Prinr.'e  Heef 
per  bbl.  §9- Prime  Pork,  J510  and  gll  — Mess,  R15_ 

Maryland  Tobacco,  very  flat  and  few  sales— Virgi- 
nia  and  Kentucky,  none. 


IMi^  iffAlBiii^Ilic 


BALTI.VIORE,    FRID/VY,    NOVEMBER     16,  1821. 


AGRICULTURi\L  ALMANAC  FOR  1822. 


Cljr  Just  published  in  Philadelphia,  ty  Messrs 
(iriggs  and  Dickinson,  and  for  sale  by  the  Stibscnber 
II  tins  city,  .at  tile  Printing-Office  of  the  Ameuican 
^"AH.iiKit,  corner  of  Market  and  Helvidera  streets. 

Agi'icwWvwaV  Almanac  ioi*  i8'22i 

Besides  coiilainii.g  a  good  Ca'ender,  interleaved 
with  blank  writing  paper  for  memoranda,  it  has  very 
many  useful  articles  connected  v.'ith  the  interests  of 
Husbandry,  and  which  make  it  particularly  valuable 
to  the  F,.rmer. 

qJ'  Orders  from  the  Country  •will  meet  -loith  jirompt 
attention — tvid  a  liberal  discount  made  -when  purchased 
by  t/ie  quantity  to  sell  a^ai7i. 

JOSEPH  ROBINSON. 

November  16,  1821. 


Thus  you  see  the  AV  phis  ultra  PUng-h,  which  took 
tiie  first  premiiiiii  in  Essex  .)t  g20  dollars  this  season, 
r  equires  less  pother  than  siry  other  that  has  yet  been 


A.V  OrHRSEEll. 

I  wish  to  be  employed  as  an  Overseer  upon  a  Farm 
in  a  healthy  part  of  the  country.  To  Mr.  I{.  Smith,  t 
refer  for  information  as  to  my  sobriety,  industry, 
and  knowledge  ot  all  kind  of  farming  business,  and  as 
to  the  capacity  of  my  wife  to  take  charge  of  a  dairy. 
We  are  from  Surry,  England,  and  have  been  long 
enough  in  this  country  to  be  acquainted  with  its  best 
modi  s  of  cultivation. 

November  16,   18   1.  E.  KEEN, 
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Y lliGIN  1 A   HUSIiAN DllY. 
fVier''s  Cave. 

•n  reading  llie  subjoined  description  of  one  of  the 
jnost  stupendous  natural  curii)>ities  to  be  found  in 
this  or  :»ny  other  country —tliouj;b  it  may  afford  some 
aniusement,  the  cjiiesioii  will  still  recur— what  is  the 
connexion  between  thi  Caves  St  the  .'Iffricutture  of  \'ii- 
gin,,!  ?— very  true  !  It  would  require  u  lively  imaiji- 
nution  to  discern  the  connexion,  but  then  I  huvc 
ailopicd  a  certain  /leading  for  tiie  desultory  observa- 
tions 1  had  to  make  on  what  particularly  attracted 
m\  notice  in  passing-  throUfjh  an  interesting  portion 
of  the  Stale,  at  a  puce,  and  in  a  stale  of  health  tli^t 
did  not  admit  of  dilfuae  inquiry  and  methodicai 
reHection— and  so  I  make  my  heading  like  the  bedul 
Procrustes,  unalterable  in  figure  or  dimensions,  anii 
•very  subject  must  be  made  tu^'.'  it. 

The  passing  traveller,  on  the  road  to  Staunton, 
would  be  unfortunate,  it  he  were  not  reminded  thai 
it  brings  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Wier's  Cave    where 

■"  Kocks  reared  on  rocks  in  huge  disjointed  piles, 
•'  Form  the  tall  turrets  and  the  lengthened  ailes  ; 
"  Broad  ponderous  pitrs  sustain  the  rool,  and  wide, 
"  Branch  the  vast  ram-bow  rios  from  side  to  Mdc. 
"  W  tide  from  above  descends  in  ni  Iky  streams, 
"  One  scanty  pencil  of  illusive  Beams, 
"  Suspended  crags  and  gaping  gulplis  illumes, 
"  And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  deepened  glooms." 

From  the  house  ofMr.  J*****  VV  »'"*****,  where 
I  rcste<l  some  days  and  ivas  recruited  by  the  knd 
est  and  most  grateful  attentions,  1  went  to  espiori 
this  wonderful  Cavern  — for  since  the  discovery  of 
Viei's— Madison's  cave  has  fallen  into  coniparativi 
insign.ficanci  .  I  finrt  no  necessity  to  descritje  it  since 
it  his  iieen  by  a  much  a^der  pen,  so  happily  done,  in 
the  following  account,  by  an  eminent  citizen  of  .\oi  tli 
Carolina, 

EfUt.  .?m.  Farmer, 


/lescriptioH  oi  It'ier'a  Cave,    in  .iiig-iislii     Count;:,  I'ir- 

S"iia,  in  a  kttc- from  General  CALVIS  JONES  to 

Air,  *  *  >  *  *  *^  i:i    jVorth  Carolina — commnnicaled  to 

the  Editor  of  the  Raleigh  fjVorth  CaraUi.aJ  Star. 

Batetourt  Countij,   {Va.)   MarchU,i^\S. 

\\i  Deab  Sib, 

Detained  here  (for  tliis  day  at  least)  by  a  rain,  1 
will  occupy  a  part  of  the  leisure  it  allows  by  an 
ndeavour  to  make  you  participate  in  some  degree  in 
the  pleasures  my  tour  lias  afforded  me  ;  and  as  I  know 
the  interest  jou  take  in  the  rude  bui  bold  workman 
liip  ot  nature,  I  »ill  give  you  an  account,  though  a 
iriet  and  imperfect  one,  of  a  place  very  litile  known, 
where  she  has  made  some  ot  her  happiest  efiiirts. 

Since  my  last  from  \\  inctiesler,  1  have  visued  the 
(Javi  s  in  Augusta,  and  the  Natural  bridge  in  the  coun- 
y  to  whicli  it  has  giVen  name  The  former txccded, 
oui  llie  L.tler  del  iioi  equal  my  expectations.  I  saw 
the  Bridg. ,  I  presume,  under  circumstanci  s  that  were 
not  f.ivoiirabh  to  the  emotions  of  the  sublime.  I  han 
.  liitle  before  sen  the  grand,  romantic  scenery  at, 
nd  aroumi  (larpe'-'s  F,  rry,  where  the  Potomac 
passes  throUj;h  the  blue  Rn'ge-  1  hadjust  beheld  the 
,w;iiiderous  sutiicrruneau  palaces  in  Augusta  :  every 
tep,  as  1  advanced  up  the  rich  and  be.uiliful  valley 
if  Shen;.ndoah,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Blue 
K.di^e,  and  on  the  other  Dy  the  North  Vlonntains, 
piesenled  objecis  CJiculated  to  kei  p  the  sublime 
motions  m  a  constant  state  of  excitement.  Besides 
my  expectations  concerning  the  bridge,  were  too 
highly  raisi  d  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  splend  d  and  fanci- 
tul  description  of  it.  When  I  saw  it  1  felt  disap 
pointe,!.  1  wrilked  to  the  edg'  and  looked  down 
without  leeiiiig  tf  rror,  1  went  below  and  looked  up, 
and  was  noi  asiomshed.  It  indeed  possesses  gran- 
deur ami  sublimiiy  ;  but  lo  m\  mind,  If'ier'a  (  ave  is 
est  worth  the  attention  of  the  traviUei.  There 
very  thing  that  th  mind  can  conceive  of  the  grand 
and  b.auldul  is  r<..liE  d.  Thi  Bridge  affords  only  two 
or  three  vi^ws-  the  I'avi   a  thousand 

In  my  progress  up  ihe  valley  I  was  attracted  to 
.Vlauisoii's  C  .ve  by  Mr  Jellerson's  descripiion  of  it, 
Out  had  much  difficulty  in  oblainii.g  directions  where 
to  tind  11,  oiler  ihaii  those  contained  in  the  Not;  s. 
Ma|;sof  Virginia  I  could  no  wnere  meei  with,  tliougli 
I  made  dili.;int  inquiry,  excepi  the  old  one  ot  Fiy 
and  ,)..ffrevs  wii  cli  I  saw  at  fVaVel's  in  VVoods;ock  ; 
so  that  It  Wis  no  until  I  had  arrived  withn  20  miles 
ol  the  Cave  i  could  ascertain  its  place,  and  there  I 
1  lined  lortlii  fii«liinie  thai  another  Cure  had  recent- 
Ij  been  (.u^coveied  near  it.  and  so  far  surpassing  it  lu 
e\t  111  ami  ^raiidur,  that  M.dison's  had  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  cur.osity. 

I  found  the  (;.ive-  to  be  m  the  N.  K.  corner  of 
Aiigu-.ia  eouiity  very  near  the  Rockingham  line,  two 
miles  from  I'ort  fii  pul>lie,  a  little  town  at  'lie  con- 
fliii  nee  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Shenandoah,*  a 
litile  oui  of  the  direct  route  from  New  Mark,  i 
to  Hiauiiton,  thirty  miles  from  the  former,  and 
s-  venteen  from  the  latter  place,  increasing  the  di^- 
taiici  between  tlnni  three  or  four  miiK<,  but  more 
than  couipensa  ing  the  traveller  U"  tting  other 
considerations  oui  of  the  question)  at  this  season  'f 
tlie  year,  b}  the  sup.  nor  qwalilN  of  the  roao. — Th.s 
pUce  may  be  visited  from  Char'ottville  on  the 
other  sid,-  of  the  Bitie  Krlge,  32  miles  distant,  by  a 
tuiTip  ke  road  through  Brown's  gap.  To  Itichnmnd  is 
130  ni)le.i.  I  expect  you  would  prefer  the  routi,  to 
Brown's  gap,  as  Vlonticello  would  tli,;n  be  in  your 
Way 

*  l^ronotinced  wdli  a  fiil  accent  on  the  first  and  last 
syllables,  "  Shannondore." 


The  hill  in  wlucn  ihe  cav..s  are,  pr.sents  a  perjn-M- 
dicuiar  front  of  2)0  feet  in  height  to  the  south 
branch  of  the  Shenandoah,  looking  northeasterly 
towards  the  Blue  Mountains,  three  miles  dis- 
tant beyond  the  river.  Its  front  on  the  river  is  about 
half  a  mile,  but  spreading  wider  as  it  recedes  -its 
height  leclines  gradually  back  until  it  dissolves  into 
the  plain.  Of  Madison's  Cave  1  shall  aay  but  little, 
.Mr.  Jefferson's  description  of  it  being  ample.  It  de- 
rivis  its  name  from  the  father  of  the  late  Bishop 
Madison,  who  resided  near  it  i  and  who,  when  alive, 
was  equally  famed  for  Ins  hospitality,  his  practical 
Wit,  (which  lay  more  in  his  heels  and  fingers 
than  in  his  head)  and  his  convivial  disposition.  It 
has  been  known  60  or  70  years,  but  is  now  little 
Visited  as  a  curiosity,  The  earth  in  it  affords  Salt- 
petre in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  four  lbs.  to 
the  bushel  ;  '-000  Weight  was  manufactured  here 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  earth  when  brought 
out  IS,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cave,  put  into  a  plank 
gutter  which  conducts  it  to  the  bank  of  the  river  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  it  is  put  into  the  tubs  or 
vats  mixed  with  wood  ashes ;  water  is  passed  through 
t,  and  this  is  evaporated  to  a  salt  by  boiling.  The 
lakes  of  water  which  are  found  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Cave  have  been  navigated  by  a  boat,  and  thou, 
roughly  explored  since  Vlr-  Jifi-  rson  wrote.  They  are 
oti  or  40  feet  deep,  and  bounded  on  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity by  rocks  so  abrupt,  that  a  footing  can  no 
where  be  had,  limiting  for  the  present  further  dis- 
coveries in  that  direction.  I  advised  the  proprietor 
to  put  fish  into  them,  wliich  he  promised  to  do,  so 
that  visitants  may  probably  m  a  few  years  ,id.l  fishing 
to  the  entertainments  atlbrded  by  the  excursion. 

Madison's  Cave,  as  you  know  from  Mr.  Jeffcr,son's 
description,  has  its  entrance  about  two  thirds  of  the 

y  to  the  top  of  ih  hdl.  immediately  oVer  the 
river.  The  mou'li  of  11  ier's  Cave  is  parallel  to  it  m 
the  same  lull,  two  or  three  liuiuiv  d  yards  fui  th  r  up 
the  riv  r.  Madison's  Cave  penetrates  120  yanh  ; 
Wier's  900.  This  last  was  discovered  in  Febru.iy, 
1 8 JO,  by  the  man  wiiose  name  it  be  us,  and  this  I  pro- 
pose to  give  you  some  fi.int  idea  of  by  a  desciipMon 
)r,(  f,  and  necess.inly  very  imperfect  But  to  obviate 
ts  impi.  rfeetious  and  aid  jour  comprehension,  I  here- 
viih  g,ve  you  the  outlines  of  its  course  and  apart- 
inents,  incorrect  no  doubt,  but,  bearing  some  re- 
eniblance  to  what  it  would  represi-nt,  and  the  best  F 
am  able  to  offer.  The  letters  in  the  plan  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  ;he  course  of  our  route.  The  index 
points  to  the  entrance  :  the  arrows  m.,rk  the  descent 
n  places  where  it  is  most  considerable. 

The  Cave  is  solid  limestone,  sometimes  ascending, 
but  more  commonly  descending  in  its  course,  narrow 
and  low  at  the  entrance,  but  increasing  in  height  as 
you  advance,  until  it  b  comes  SO  or  90  feet  high. 
Water  is  coiistanlly  diopping  from  the  arch  and 
trickling  down  the  sides,  not  lo  quantities  sullicient 
to  aHcct  the  lights  or  incommode  the  visitors.  This 
forms  stalactite  8  of  every  possible  form  and  evi-ry 
irietj  of  beauty.     The  colours  are  for  the  most  part 

lute,  but  someliirns  re,!,  and  occasionally  v.,rie- 
gated.  It  is  not  every  where  that  stone  is  formed 
i'  v  this  percolalion  of  the  water  Sometim.s  it  finds 
little  basons  formed  to  receive  it,  and  again  there 
are  sinks  through  which  it  falls  and  disappears. 

The  entrance  is  closed  by  a  door  of  two  feet  and  s 
half  or  three  feet  square.  You  grope  through  «  nar- 
row passage  until  you  reach  the  Anti-Chamber,  (A) 
whose  arch  12  or  15  feet  high,  is  supported  bjfljillars 
in  the  centre.  On  Ihe  left  is  a  reccs.i difficult  to  traverse 
on  account  of  the  huge  niishappen  rocks  which  are 
evry  where  thrown  r.idely  ..bout  it  irom  the  Anti- 
Chamber  you  enter  a  narrow  passage,  creep  in  on^ 
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place  and  incline  vour   body  obliquely  to   Hit-  left  l)e-|pr.)jccts  from  the  aide  of  the  Cave  about   midway  h,- 
twcen  two  sheets'  of  rock   in    another.     Ueseeiidin(;    -«eeii  the  flour  and  the  ceiling  called  Mary  s  lialler) 

I'll  IS  is  a  sinking  object  ironi  its  rich  ornaments 
Connected  with  this  Vestibule  is  the  Saloon  (H). 
itelurning  and  entering  a  passage  on  the  left,  Washmj; 


some  hewn  steps  and  a  wooden  ladder,  you  come  into 
Solomon's  Temple  (15)— on  the  left  is  a  large  fluted 
column  called  Solomon's  Pillar,  and  on  the  sides  ot 
the  apartment  are  curtains  descending  in  wave-like 
folds  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  The  room  is  i5 
feet  liigh.  A  recess  on  the  left  contains  a  fine  basm 
of  water,  and  is  called  the  IJar  Room.  Ascending  a 
ladder  you  find  yourself  on  a  steep  narrow  rock,  from 
which  you  lOok  b<ick  and  see  the  various  beauties  of 
the  Temple  to  gr  at  advantage.  By  another  ladder 
you  descend  into  the  Curtain  Room,  (C)  which  is 
profns'  ly  ornamented  wiih  a  gre..t  variety  of  beautiful 
draper}.  I'hcre  i»  such  elegance  and  regularity  in 
these  ornaments  that,  it  seen  in  small  detached  parts, 
it  would  be  difiitult  to  persuade  one  ihalthey  were  not 
■works  of  art  The  curtains  usually  descend  from  the 
arc"  to  the  floor  on  the  s  des  of  the  Cavt,  and  are  from 
5  to  6  tee  wide,  ai  d  frum  2  inches  to  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  They  h  .ng  from  si.\  to  tv/elve  inches 
asunder,  and  are  comniony  while  and  transparent. 
As  tiie  i.rapery  m  tins  ap.inment  is  the  most  re- 
nt; ik;.ble,  thougli  it  IS  found  in  every  part  of  the 
Cav  rn,  it  may  be  well  now,  once  for  all,  to  take  a 
pas-^mg  notice  of  two  f'.rins  thai  most  frequ  nily 
occur  in  every  pjrt  of  the  Cavern  The  explorer  will 
set  tiie  best  examples  of  ea.h  in  the  S.fa  and  Gallery, 
presen'  ly  to  be  mentioned.  At  the  upp'.  r  edi;e  of  the 
valance  where  the  depending  part  commences,  there 
is  a  cordon  running  round  each  —  Froni  this  the  curiam 
desceni;s  afoot  or  two,  solid,  but  in  the  one  indented 
by  semi-circular  cavities  about  two  inches  in  cord, 
parallel  and  exactly  uii  iorm — in  tli 
cavities  there  is  prtci>.eiy  as  much  projection,  and 
the  pioportions  in  bo  h  are  as  regular  and  exact,  as  if 
the)'  h;.d  b  en  producea  by  the  chissel  of  the  artist. 

The  Tamuourin  or  .Music  Uoom  (U)  is  n-  xt.  This 
abounds  with  stalactites  Miiiilar  to  (he  curtains  in  he 
preceding  rooms,  but  finer  and  more  variously  toned, 
and  the  room  is  better  calculated  for  eflect.  These 
tones  (produced  by  stricking^  are  various  antl  good, 
and  were  the  notes  ascertained,  which  each  would 
produre,  a  sk.lful  hand  could  draw  music  from  ihem. 
You  now  ascend  a  natural  and  well  formed  staircase 
running  across  the  passage  with  a  row  of  bannis.ers 
along  It;  of  a  proper  height  for  the  hand  to  rest  on— 
and  "then  descending  a  ladder  into  the  U.iU  Hoom,  (E) 
which  IS  I'lO  feet  long,  and  the  arch  15  to  2U  feet 
high  The  floor  is  smooth  and  level,  and  the  sides 
ornamented  with  curtains,  colonnades,  and  various 
resemblances  to  hsmsehold  furniture.  Uetsy's  Sofa 
is  remarkable  here  for  its  elegance  and  resemblance 
to  art  The  floor  has  evidently  been  lowered  in  time. 
Some  of  the  columns  are  ruptured  and  dissevered  in 
the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and  do  not  meet  by  some  in- 
ches.    Others  have  fallen  and  lie  in  ruins. 

The  curious  explorer  now  comes  to  the  most  strait 
etied  passage  in  the  Cavern,  (.F)  and  which  was  for 
some  time  the  boundary  of  tne  discoveries  in  it.  The 
Way,  though  enlarged  beyond  its  original  dimensions, 
is  steep,  narrow,  and  difficult  He  must  creep  on 
all.fours  and  on  account  of  its  descent  must  go  back- 
wards. He  is  covered  with  mud,  tatigued  with  his 
posture  and  exertions,  and  it  is  well  if  his  head  ana 
back  escape  a  rude  contact  with  the  roui^'h  stones 
above  him  At  lengtii  he  regains  his  tlct— looKs 
back  upon  the  narrow  aperture  by  which  he  entered 
vefl.  CIS  that  he  is  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tiie 
regions  of  upper  air,  carries  his  candle  with  more 
•teady  hand,  and  feels  himself  entombed.  Know  .ng 
that  our  corpulent  acquaintance    .iirs     T  ,    had 

visited  this  Cavern,  1  asked  my  guide  if  she  passed 
these  straits  He  assured  mc  tnat  she  did,  "  that 
she  crept,  and  Bvumbled,  and  slid  along  like  an  otter, 
and  got  through  Without  any  sort  of  difficulty  and 
what  was  more."  he  added,  "  no  woman  ever  yei 
stopped  half  way  J  they  always  went  to  the  extremi- 
ty." 

Descending  some  steps  hewn  out  ot  the  rock,  called 
Jacoo's  Ladder,  you  enter  the  Vestibule,  (G)  the 
arch  of  which  is  about  the  same  height  as  tnat  ol  the 
Temple.  On  your  left  as  you  enter,  a  horizontal 
sheet  of  stone,  a  foot  thick  and  20  feet  in  u  diameter, 


inn's  Hall,  (I)  the  grandest  part  of  the  Cavern  is  open 
lo  your  view.    You  stand  at  the  entrance  ;  the  guid' 


forward  and  arrange  lights  at  certain  distances 
i  he  long  level  floor  rings  beneath  their  tread.  You 
see  them  at  a  hundred  paces  distance  and  hear  their 
voices  resounding  from  ihe  arch  that  rises  sublimely 
eighty  feet  over  your  head,  livery  drop  of  water  that 
falls  rings  in  your  ears.  On  your  right  is  a  row  of 
ni  11  ble  statues.  In  the  centre,  bdore  the  entrance  of 
i>ady  Washington's  Drawing  Room,  is  a  statue  of 
noble  mein  and  fair  proportions,  in  the  habiliments  ot 
an  ancient  Roman,  called  Washington's.  Vou  gaze 
and  listen  in  silent  rap'ure.  At  length  you  are  roused 
from  the  enchantments  of  the  scene  by  being  remind- 
ed by  your  guides,  that  you  have  still  much  to  See.— 
Lady  Washingion's  Drawing  Room,  (K)  is  next  visit- 
ed i  a  spacious  and  handsome  apartment,  just  within 
the  room  on  the  right,  is  a  large  Uureau  on  which 
m.iny  names  are  inscribed.  I  conformed  lo  the  gene- 
ral custom  by  engraving  the  initial  letters,  of  one  1 
happened  then  to  think  of  In  ihis  apartmeni  aroek 
of  immense  niugmtude  has  fallen  from  the  arched 
ceiling  above,  and  converted  into  a  heap  of  runs  a 
number  of  massive  columns  ihal  were  standing  near 
ii.  In  Washington's  Hall,  a  co.umn  two  feet  in  d 
ameter  has  fallen,  probably  from  the  settling  ot  the 
Ihior,  which  certainly  has  a  Cavern  beneath  it  11 
Uiiuiior.d  Room,  (I  )  is  next  and  derives  its  name 
r,  instead  of  Irom  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  its  walls  The  K 
chanted  Room,  (  >i;  has  a  wild  variety,  which,  by  the 
help  of  a  vivid  imagination,  may  be  translormed  into 
creation.  Here,  in  one  place,  an  immense  ma«i 
of  rock  hangs  so  loosely  over  you,  so  apparently  with 
out  support,  that  it  seems  to  threaten  you  with  insianl 
nnihilation  Here  is  a  basin  containing  a  hogshead 
r  two  of  pure  water,  which,  after  ihe  fatigue  expe- 
enced,  is  grateful  and  refreshing  Returning  by  the 
ame  passsage  through  the  Diamond  Room,  you  conrii 
to  the  Wilderness,  (N)  rough  and  irregular  below,  on 
ihe  sides  and  ar  ove-  Bither  here  or  m  the  linchanl- 
d  R.iom,  I  do  not  remember  which,  there  is  a  large 
column  ot  2i  or  30  feet  in  diameter,  call  d  the  Tower 
ol  Babel  The  Garden  of  Eden,  i_0)  .,  the  last  scene. 
This  room  is  spacious,  lolly,  and  its  decorations  are 
sunerb  and  various.  A  rock  apparently  floating  over 
you,  called  Elijah's  .Vlanlle,  a  large  while  curiam,  and 
a  rock  called  tlie  Salt  Mountain,  seen  at  a  distance 
through  a  colonnade,  are  the  most  remarkable  particu- 
lars  that  I  noticed  here. 

1  now  returned  and  regained  the  mouth  of  the  (Jave, 
after  having  been  wilhin  it  two  hours  and  three  quar- 
ters, but  the  time  was  too  short  lo  enable  one  on  a 
first  visit  to  notice  the  Cave  with  the  accuracy  neces- 
sary to  give  a  full  or  correct  description  of  it.  An 
English  painter  who  was  some  weeks  here,  said  that 
years  were  necessary  to  give  any  thing  like  a  correct 
representation  of  ii  by  the  pencil- 

The  Saloon  (H)  cannot  be  very  distant  from  .Madi- 
son's Cave,  and  had  time  permitted,  I  should  have 
attempted  to  discover  a  comniunicalion  between 
I  hem,  by  firing  a  musket  in  one  Cuvc,  while  the  report 
was  listened  for  in  the  other. — The  mention  of  tins 
n  minds  me  of  the  rem  .rkable  eflect  which  1  am  told 
the  explosion  of  a  pistol  produces  in  some  parts  oi 
Wier's  Cavi..  -  Tlie  sound  is  astonishingly  loud,  and 
IS  prolonged  and  echoed  back  from  the  distant  re- 
cesses; and  afier  a  considerable  silence  ills  once  and 
j_ain  returned,  when  you  have '>upposed  it  exhausted. 
— 1  liadnot  ilie  forethoughi  to  supply  myself  Willi  the 
me.jiis  of  making  this  expenmen'. 

The  temperature  of  this  Cave,  1  am  told,  is  5a,  and 
never  Vanes 

.\  German  of  the  name  of  .\ymand,  was  once  ih  ■ 
proprietor  o)  this  Cave,  and  bin  name  has  sjmeli.iies 
iieeii  given  to  it  It  is  now  the  property  of  '.Ir.  rting. 
Iiani,  who  keeps  a  good  house  of  eiiterlainmenl  near 
It  J  but  the  honour  of  the  name  is  certainly  due  to  iiir. 
difcoverer.  Mr.  Wier  made  the  discovery  by  pursu- 
ing with  a  dog,    game  which  took  refuge  here,   and 


he  prosecuted  it  Willi  as  much  ardour,  and  at  almost 
.is  iniioh  peril  as  Cook  prosecuted  his  discovcr.es  in 
the  trackless  ocean.  The  proprietor  keeps  a  lock 
apon  the  door  o  the  (;ave,  and  charges  50  cents  to 
cjch  visitor,  which  produces  him  a  considerable  re- 
venue. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  who  lives  near  Port  Repub- 
lic, accompanied  me  in  my  subterranean  excursion, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  gratification  ot  it. 

In  following  me,  I  'Var  you  will  share  more  of  the 
Ligues  than  pleasures  ;  but  if  1  excite  your  curiosi- 
ty sufficiently  lo  induce  joti  lo  make  this  place  a  visit, 
t  some  time  when  on  your  way  to  VVaslungton,  I 
hall  have  done  you  an  essential  service  by  en.ibling 
you  to  see  and  enjoy  much  in  a  little  space,  an  iin- 
poitant  consideration  in  the  enconomy  of  a  life  whose 
duration  is  contracted  to  a  span. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  every  sentiment  of  respect 
nd  esteem,  yours,  as  ever, 

CALVIN  JONES. 


AtiillsJUJLTUltti. 


THIRU  AN.MVERS.VKY   Oh   THE 
AhB.ijVi    COUjM'Y 

TCL,3!j.-vi,   UCTOBLH   y,    182L 

In  publishing  their  tuud  annual  report,  llie  execu- 
tive Cuniniiltee  Have  inucu  picioure  in  Ociiij,  cUauied 
lo  congratulate  their  lellow  citizens  on  an  u.creascd 
atleutioii  Ol  me  members  of  the  society  lo  Ihe  ojj.  cts 
ot  lis  iiisLiLUtion,  and  on  the  success  wuiclt  liusCi'ovvn- 
ed  till  ir  etturls  oiiiLc  lUc  last  anniversary,  liie  re- 
poris  ot  lUc  several  toiiimitwes,  as  welias  lucir  own 
crViiliuii,  Warrant  ilieiii  ui  ascrihuitj  to  tiie  -Vj^ri- 
tuiai  bociciy  a  veiy  saiuiary  intluciice  on  lue 
laruuiig  iiuci'ests  ol  tlie  county.  1  lie  cxiiioiiion  of 
Hals,  111  immucr,  variety  and  qu.dity,  exceeded 
.  ol  any  ioriner  year  ;  ami  lUe  spccnnens  or  uouse- 
1  <iiaiiul..ciures  were  many  oi  tiieiii  excellent — 
iciiig  an  improvcmeiil  in  taai  uiaiicU  o!  domestic 
economy,  which  .nay  ere  long  supercede  iiic  necessity 
1  resorting  to  iorcigii  m^rKcts,  even  lor'oui  imcst 
faurics.  Among  ilie  articles  exhibited  wa^r  a  Uuy'a 
net,  made  ot  a  species  ot  giass  common  in  luis 
iilry,  in  iniiialion  ot  ilie  iiuporied  Legiiurns,  and 
noi  iiuerior  lo  iiiciu  in  Ucauiy  or  durabiiil^.  lue 
lair  artist  wiio  produced  tins  ingenious  spcciuicii  of 
worKuiansliip,  IS  .Vliss  Ki.za  VV  Pailer.-,oii,  ui  Ciiccn- 
ouso.  Her  residence  uciiig  out  ol  iliis  county,  me 
com.niltee  were  prcciuntd  Irom  llie  plcasuic  oi  award- 
ing lo  her  me  piemium  \miicu  tier  industry  ana  inge- 
nuity merited  Ine  pluujjiinijj  match  was  uiia.-»iuuy 
Well  supported  llurtccii  teams  started  tor  tlK  pr.ze, 
and  the  coniesl  was  sU9l,.t.ned  witli  a  steady  hriiiiicss, 
H  lueU  diu  tjrcat  credi.  10  liic  ploughmen.*  It  is  Uif- 
hculi  lu  iiii.>ginc  a  scene  more  uUerestiiig.  1  iic  no. 
vtay  ol  lilt  speclacie  and  the  hiieiii.sb  ui  the  wcaiha 
er,  Uad  urawii  logtUier  a  vast  colicclion  of  spccla- 
tors,  WHO  icstintd  tlieir  appruoatiun  by  repeated 
cheerni.^b,  aiiu  apjieared  highly  ^ratitled  wilu  tue  ap* 
pcurances  ol   the  day. 

WELJNICSDW,  OCTUBKK  10. 
The  members  of  the  society  assembled  at  S&mner's 
.Vlaiision  liouse,  and  alter  iiavni^  elected  Ibeu  oihcers 
tor  llie  eiiauing  year,  marched  in  procession  lo  the 
Lancaster  Sciioul  iioUj>e,  precedcu  oy  a  cart  drawn  by 
SIX  o.\tn,  dccoralea  witu  liic  itags  ol  the  society,  and 
i.icrally  loaded  wiili  specnncns  oi  tiouselioid  manu- 
uctures  and  the  choicest  productions  oi  me  earth  ; 
Ucriiig  also  a  slailei,  Wliicii  displayed  to  t;l'cat  adv.m- 
tu^e  me  plate  iiuendcd  lor  prciouiiiis.  liavin^,  wuh 
.iiiich  ditliculty,  on  account  ot  the  press  ol  peopie, 
obtained  au  entrance  into  tile  sciiooi  room,  and  ..•i-der 
jemg  resiorcd,  the  Rev.  Dr.   Cnesier   addre.-.sid    tue 

♦  I'lie  Executive  Committee  recommended  to  the 
ijiougnmeii.  111  luture,  to  dress  m  wiute  nflc  troeKLS 
..nd    IroiVsela  ;    as.     111    their     opinion,     liltiioruiily    \ti 

dress  would  add  much  to  their  good  appearance. 
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Throne  of  Grace  in  an  appropriate,  terveiU  and  eld- 
qiient  prayer  :  after  hIicIi,  the  anniml  aiUlresi"  wa» 
delivered  by  Jessk  Hurl.  Ksq.  The  Kxeciilive  Com- 
niittcc  forbear  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  this  ad- 
dress, as  they  have  obtained  the  author's  periiiissioi 
to  make  it  a  part  of  tlieir  report.  The  Hon.  Stcpht  i 
Van  Kensselaer,  president  of  the  society,  now  pro 
ceeded  to  read  the  reports  of  the  several  comniitteeii 
and  award  the  premiums  ;  which  beinff  concluded 
till-  members  of  the  society  returned  to  the  Mansion 
House,  and  partook  of  a  farmer's  dinner,  prepared  bj 
Mr.  Skinner  in  his  ne<t  and  bountitui  style.  Harmo- 
ny and  innoil  feelings  pervaded  the  transactions  of  both 
days,  and  the  society  ilispersed  highly  grwtitied,  and 
under  a  full  conviction  of  the  b"neficial  results  to  tl 
•omj>'Unuy  derived  from  their  united  exertions. 

Ofieerg  e'ccted  for  the  ensuing  year^viz  : 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  President  ; 
John  Schuyler,  jr.  First  Vice-President  ; 
Jiilin  Beekiriun,  jr.  Second  Vice-President  ; 
Jostph    \lexander.  Secretary  ; 
Douw  Fonda,  Treasurer. 


Executive    Committee. 

Solomon  Van  Kensselaer,  Jesse    Buel,  John  Town- 
send,  Tunis  Von  Yechten,  Thomas  Hillhouse. 
f'ie-mijig    Committee, 

Jeremiah  Schuyler,  Watcrvliet ;  Jfsse  Tyler,  Bern  ; 
Dinifl  Cuiiklin,  Kensselearville  ;  -Matthew  Bullock, 
Bethlehem  ,  Kichard  Van  Kleeck,  Guilderlaud  ;  Jas. 
Biod.eret,  Cocym  ns  ;  Timotny  Lake,  Westerlo  ;  Ste- 
phen  Van  Kensselaer,  jr.   Albany. 

Committee  on    inimah. 

J\ert«  Catt'e.-  Christopher  Dunn,  Volkert  D.  Ooth- 
•udt,  John  Gibbons. 

Horses.—  Peter  Van  Antwerp,  Edward  Haswell, 
Daniel  Oary. 

Sheep  and  Swine. — Aaron  A.  .Vfoore,  Frederick  Pal- 
mer, Josepli  Wayne. 

Committee  on   Mamijactwes. 

Isaiah  Townsend,  William  James,  Benjamin  Know- 
er. 

Committee  on  .Iffricnttiire, 

Jacob  Ten  Eyck,  Gerret  H.  Lansing',  William  M'" 
Kown. 

TOWN  COMMITTEES. 

Watervlet, —  Robert  Dunbar,  jr.  Michael  Freleigh, 
Eratus  Biereiovv. 

Ouiltler/and — Jonathan  Brown,  Cornelius  H.  Wal- 
dron.  Cornel. us  Wormer 

Bein.  — Josiah  B.  Pinkney,  Erastus  Williams,  Gide- 
on Taber. 

Reiisselearville — Ephraim  Crocker,  Henry  Spaun, 
John  Linnen. 

II  esterla. — James  Holmes,  Sylvester  Ford,  Thomas 
Myers. 

Bethlehem.— Jiiiv'td  Saper,  Aaron  Fuller,  William 
Sa.^er,  George  K  rknard,  Itobert  Hall,  jr.  William 
W.rren,  Henjamin  Van  Zandt,  Peter  B.  Winne,  Jelio- 
iakim  Veedcr,  John  W  .  M'Doiigall. 

C'c/ei,ma;i».— Barent  Ten  Eyck,  Andrew  Witbeck, 
John  W .  Huyck. 

.i'buny  —William  Chapman,  Francis  Bloodgood, 
Volkert  P.  Douw. 

GeKTLEMEX  of  THb  SuCIETT   : 

1  teel  a  peculiar  delicacy,  young  as  I  am  known  to 
he  m  the  p'^actice  of  farming-,  m  addressing  you  on  a 
sii  jcct  which  most  of  you  have  made  the  study  and 
busness  of  your  ln-es.  I  wish  th>-  task  had  been 
placed  in  ablt-r  hands  ;  but  the  Ex  cuiive  Commitlef- 
having 'bought  p. oper  to  assig^n  it  to  me,  I  accppted 
it  under  a  confident  hope,  that  the  errors  and  imm-r- 
fections  which  may  be  disclosed  in  the  dischai-ije  ol 
this  duty,  will  be  kindly  overlooked  by  t  ds  assem- 
bly, and  til  .t  my  inteniivnt,  at  least,  will  be  favoura- 
bly .pprecialed.  The  araor  with  which  novices  gener 
ally  enter  upon  a  n  w  .usiness,  may  havi  generated  i  ' 
TBy  miud  opinions  and  maxims,   in   relation   to  hus 
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bandr),  which  cannot  bear  the  test  of  experience ;  correct  in  saving,  that  llic  produc'tVof  ~tlie  lands 
!mt  1  will  enueavor  to  avoid  tlie  detail  of  mere  specti-  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  have  trebled  since 
lutive  opinions,  and  to  conHne  niy  remarks  to  such  its  institution.  The  memoirs  of  that  society  now 
tacts  as  have  been  fairly  verified  by  practice.  published  in  four  volumes,    comprize   an   invaluable 

1  his  society  was  established  for  tlie  purpose  of  fund  ef  practical  information,  from  many  of  the  best 
bettering  the  couUition  ot  agriculture,  and  of  iniprov-  farmers  in  America,  and  embrace,  among  the  contri- 
iiig  our  household  manulactures,— by  rendering  the  butois  to  this  fund,  the  venerated  name  of  WashinfT- 
skill,  the  experience  and  inipioven.ents  of  all,  sub-  ton.  The  neighbouring  county  of  Berkshire,  in  Mas- 
servient  to  the  mieiesls  ot  each  individual  member  ;  sachuselts,  oilers  another  forcible  evidence  of  the 
ot  rendering  labor  n:ore  piuductive— our  farmers  utility  of  agricultural  societies,  in  advancini'  the 
more  mtelligent  and  weahhv-and  of  multiplj  ing  wealth,  and  promoting  the  happiness,  of  a  coinmu- 
among  us,  those  social,  civ.l  and  donestic  comforts,  rity.  If  we  look  to  Europe,  the  testimonies  in  their 
which  give  to  society  Its  best  polish,  and  lo  lite  its  favor,  are  no  less  unequivocal.  Within  the  last  fifty 
purest  enjoyments.  In  other  words,  the  object  of  its  years,  the  agricultural  produce  of  England,  we  are 
institution  was,  as  I  thmk  Us  tendency  hitherto  has  told,  has  doubled,  and  that  ot  Scotland  quavlrupled, 
been,  to  hi  and  quality  our  yfomanry  for  tl  e  hij^h  and  in  consequence,  principally,  of  the  establishment  of 
important  moral  and    political   duties    which  devolve  a  board  of  agriculture,  and  of  agricultural   societies. 


as   members  of  our  republic.     The  f 
country  constitute  nine  ttnll 


the 
ers  of  oi 

latioii.      They  ale  emphatically  the  source  of  naiional 
■»ealih— our   sword  oi   defence  against  inva 
abroad, — our  shield  of  protection  from  tlie  attacks  of 
domestic  foes,  and  the  guardians   of  our  inestimaLil 


institutions  of  government.  How  important  is  it 
then,  that  they  should  possess  that  higli  minded  anc 
tearless  independence,  with  which  competence  ant 
intelligence  are  calculated  to  uispire  a  free  and  virtu 
ous  people. 

The  desirable  work  of  inrprovement  is  progressint 
in  our  county  ;  and  it  will  cont.nue  to  progress,  si 
long  as  this  socieiy  retains  the  countenance  of  it; 
distingu.shrd  hea.,  nd  patron,  and  the  support  of  tin 
■esprctable  body  ol  gentlemen  wh.>  now  constitute 
is  members.  Nay,  if  this  society  should  become 
extinct  from  the  present  day,  the  stimulus  which  it 
has  already  given  to  genius  and  to  enterprize,  will 
continue  to  display  its  benign  effects  f(>r  years  lo 
come.  The  seed  of  improvement  has  been  sown,  and 
it  has  germinated  :  under  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
denc  ,  the  plant  will  grow,  expand  and  mature  ;  and 
so  expansive  will  be  its  branches,  that  even  the  hus- 
bandman who  has  refused  to  nurture  it,  shall  repose 
in  its  shade,  and  participate  in  its  fruits. 

I  repeat,  the  work  of  improvemeni  is  progressing 
among  us.  Has  not  a  laud,  ble  ambition  to  acquirt- 
usef'ul  knowledge,  and  lo  excel  in  husbandry,  been 
manifested  in  all  our  towns  .'  Has  not  a  new  spring 
been  given  to  industry  >  Have  not  choice  breeds  of 
stock,  valuable  sreds,  and  improved  implements  ot 
husbamlry,  a  quired  new  value  and  been  sought  for 
and  purchased  by  maay  who  before  did  not  appro, 
their  advantages  >  Have  not  our  household  m, 
factures  been  greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  increas- 
ed in  quantity  >  I  app  al  to  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose your  Viewing  Committee,  and  who  have  lately 
made  the  lour  of  the  county,  if  these  questions  do 
not  deserve  an  affirmative  answer.  I  appeal,  for  a 
corroboration,  to  the  reports  of  the  several  commit- 
te.-s,  which  are  about  to  be  read  to  you,  and  winch 
will  evince  a  productiveness  of  soil,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  tillage,  exceeding  any  thina;  before  known  in 
this  county,  and,  if  1  am  correctly  informeil,  in  some 
istanccs  surpassing  the  products  of  any  of  our  sister 
counties.  I  ask  you  individually,  gen  lem^n,  if  eve- 
ry town,  if  every  neiglibourhood,  has  not  undergone 
a  more  than  ordinary  change  for  iht-  better,  witliui  ttie 
last  three  years  .'  -■Vnd  however  wedded  some  of  our 
citizens  may  be  to  the  practice  and  system  of  tiieir 
fathers,  we  have  a  flattering  testimony  that  many,  ve- 
ry many,  have  the  courage  and  the  Wisdom  to  profii 
■  y  the  improvements  which  sci  nee  and  sk.U  are  every 
where  introducing,  and  which  distinguish  the  present 
as  a  fortunate,  as  well  as  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of   the  rural  arts. 

If  proof  is    wanted,    of   the  utility   of  institut 


1  he  expiration  of  the  term  of  subscription  to  the 
of  its  popu-lfunds  of  our  society,  will  be  my  apology  for  these 
preliminary  remarks  ;  and  the  consioerations  which  I 
have  suggested,  will  have  some  influence,  I  trust,  iit 
perpetuating  the  institution,  and  its  consequent  bene- 
ficial effects  upon  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  our 
countj. 

I  shall  now  take  the  liberty,  gentlemen,  to  point 
out  son.e  of  the  prominent  errors  in  our  husbandrv, 
and  to  suggest  such  improvements,  as  merit  the  atten- 
tion, and  c»me  within  the  means  of  men  of  ordinary 
enterprize  and  capital. 

The  careful  preservation,  and  suitable  application, 
of  manures,  form  ore  of  the  best  criterions  of  a 
ood  farmer,  \\ithout  attention  to  these,  in  old  cul- 
tivated districts  like  ours,  lands  must  become  im- 
poverished, and  tillage  an  unprofitable  branch  of  hus- 
bandry. Manures  are  to  the  vegetable,  what  food  i( 
to  the  animal.  We  cannot  render  the  animal  fat, 
without  an  abundance  of  nutricious  food  ;  nor  the 
vegetable  luxuriant  and  productive,  without  the  aid 
of  manures  Manures  coniain  the  constituents  of 
he  new  plant  and,  as  1  before  observed,  are  as  ne- 
cessary to  its  growth  and  pt-rfeciion.  as  food  is  to 
he  growth  and  health  of  the  anmial  body.  "  Agri- 
culture," says  a  late  writer,  "  may  be  considertd  to 
be  a  system  of  operations,  calculated  to  convert  ma- 
nure into  vegetable  matter."  "  We  have  seen,"  he 
continues,  (alluding  to  his  preceding  remarks,)  "  that 
the  land,  or  soil,  performs  the  part  of  an  instrument 
in  the  process  ;  that  all  the  care  in  its  preparation  is 
only  directed  to  assist  the  action  of  the  manure. 
That  water  is  a  mere  medium  for  conveying  it  as 
nourishment  to  plants,  ana  that  heat  facilitates  their 
action  upon  it  "  And  Proftssor  Cooper,  in  tracing 
the  analogies  btween  annuals  and  vegeti  able»,  re- 
marks, that  "  animal  fibres  are  made  from  plants. 
So  true  is  the  scripture  exi-lamation,  that  "  all  flesh 
IS  grass  !"  An  ox  and  a  sheep  are  made  up  of  vege- 
tables, and  so  are  we  who  devour  them.  Nothing  is 
nourishment  to  an  animal  but  what  was  originally  a 
vegetable.  In  like  manner,  nothii.g  is  nourishment  to 
a  vegetable  hut  what  was  originally  a  vegetable." 
Again,  he  savs— "  In  animals,  appetite  may  be  pro- 
voked, and  digestion  assisted,  by  ttie  artificial  stimuli 
of  what  physicians  call  condiments, salt,  I't  pper,  wme, 
acids,  bitters,  &c.  Such  also  is  the  property  of  v.  ge- 
tabies.  Tlieir  han.ls.  mouths  and  siomachs  arc  in  the 
oil  ;  and  by  the  application  of  artificial  stimuli,  such 
s  lime,  common  salt,  alkalies,  plaster  of  Pans,  Sic. 
iheir  rools  may  be  excited  lo  want,  lo  take  in,  and  to 
digest,  more  nutriment  than  they  would  otherwise 
akc  in  " 
The  prevalent  errors  in  the  economy  of  manures, 
re — a  want  of  properly  constructed  farm  yards  :  a 
ii.glecl  to  stable  or  yaM  stock  during  the  w.  iter 
months  ;  and  a  cmpable  w..ste  of  straw,  stalks  and. 
other  vegetable    litter.      We    stidom    see    among    us 


like  ours,  beyond  what  our  exiierienee  affords,  we'yards  so  constructed  as  to  retain  tlie  fluids  which  are 
have  It  of  an  incontestible  character,  in  tlie  hisiorv  of  j  produced  m  them,  and  which  are  known  to  p' 
similar  societies.  The  first  of  the  kind  in  our  coun- 
try, Was  established  about  the  year  1"64,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Philadilphia.  Us  salutary  influence  has  been 
lemonstrated  by  the  high  state  of  cultivation  which 
has  been  attained  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, and  which  is  not  surpassed,  for  neatness  and 
profit,  in  any  section  of  the  union,     I    believe   I   am 


the  most  fertilizing  propi-rties.  Un  the  comrarj,  cat- 
tle yards  are  often  located  with  the  apparent  muntion 
of  being  drained  into  an  adjoining  field,  a  neiglihc.ur- 
ing  brook,  or  the  highway  ;  and  we  frequtntl\  see 
them  ilestitute  of  any  substL.iitial  and  permanent  m* 
closures.  The  practice  of  feeding-  c.ittie  al  slacks^ 
remote  from  the  farm  yard,  occasions  a  waste  of  I'od- 
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dc-r,  3  i^reat  loss  of  manure,  and  serious  injviiT  to  grass 
grounds,  which  are  poached  by  the  cattlc^'s  hoofs. 
The  waste  of  gretn  and  dry  litter,  is  a  still  more  se- 
rious injury  to  good  husbandry-  Straw,  and  stalks 
and  husks  of  Indian  corn  are  often  fed  in  open  fields, 
•r  suffered  to  waste  in  heaps,  unprized  and  unrejjard- 
ed  :  while  the  practice  is  very  general  to  permit 
weeds  of  all  kinds,  after  the  crop  is  harvested,  to  ri- 
pen and  sh.;d  their  seeds  upon  the  fields,  lo  the  very 
serious  injury  of  future  crops  ;  for  these  not  only 
eh<jke  Ihe  younp;  planis  by  their  prolific  provvlh,  hut 
rob  them  of  a  {jreat  portion  of  their  nutriment- 

To  renierty  these  evils,  and  to  render  the  barn  yard 
what  it  nuj^ru  to  ie,  a  source  of  fertility  and  profit  to 
the  farm,  I  would  recommend,  that  the  yard  br  exca- 
vated m  the  centre,  to  the  depth  of  from  lliree  to 
four  feet,  accordinjc  to  its  size,  with  a  slope  to  the 
borders,  which  shciuld  be  of  an  equal  heijtht  all  round, 
and  sufficiently  broad  for  the  stock  mtendi  d  to  li 
kept  in  it ;  and  where  the  sod  is  not  compact  enouirh 
to  rttain  moisture,  that  the  bottom  be  properly  bed- 
ded with  el  iv,  and  covered  with  ^r.ivel  or  sand  Six 
or  ei^ht  inches  of  strong  clay,  beat  down  compact, 
Will  answer  the  purpose  The  labor  to  effect  this 
will  be  trifling,  and  can  be  performed  by  the  ordinarj 
hands  and  team  on  a  farm.  Here  should  be  annually 
deposited,  as  they  can  be  conveniently  coilecttd,  the 
Wteds,  eour-e  grass  and  br;ike  of  the  farm  ;  and  also 
so  much  of  he  pea  str.vv,  pnmpk.n  vines  and  potaloe 
tops  as  cannoi  he  pl"ughi  d  under  the  soil  m  a  sui  - 
culent  state  Tlie  qiianlit)  of  ihcse  upon  a  farm  ex- 
ceeds belief,  and  are  collect,  d  with  little  trouble,  by 
the  teams  returning  from  th-  fields.  And  here  also 
should  be  led  out,  or  spread  as  litter,  the  hay,  husks 
and  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  and  straw,  except  what  is 
prnfiiably  used  in  the  stables.  To  still  further  aug- 
ment the  barn  yard  manures,  ihe  leached  ashes  should 
be  added,  and  swamp  e..rth  may  be,  with  manifest 
advantage.  These  materials  will  absorb  the  fluids 
of  the  yard,  a'ld,  if  caretuii'  collected  and  dcposi'- 
ed,  double  or  treble  the  ordmaiy  quantity  of  manure. 
Tile  sto.-.k  .-)(  the  farm  should  be  kept  confined,  ex- 
cept when  let  out  for  occasional  exercise,  or  to  obtain 
wa'er,  where  this  cannot  be  provided  in  the  yard. 
Upon  ihis  management,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  loads 
of  unf  rraented  manure  may  be  obtained  every  spring 
for  each  aninial  wintered  in  the  yard  ;  and  if  the  mn- 
niire  of  the  stable  is  mixed  with  it,  as  is  proper  it 
should  be,  the  mass  is  proportionably  increased.  I 
have  obtained  in  this  way  thirteen  loads  to  each  beast. 
Any  excess  of  l.quid  that,  may  remain  in  the  yard, 
can  be  profitably  applied  lo  grass  lands,  or  lo  grow- 
ing crops.  It  is  used  extensively  in  Flanders,  and  in 
ether  parts  of  Kurope. 

In  regard  to  the  app'icalion  of  these  manures,  and 
t-he  state  in  which  they  are  most  profitably  applied, 
new  principles  have  been  disseminated,  and  satisfacto- 
rily tested,  which  are  at  variance  with  general  prac- 
tice.    These  tesch — 

That  manures  ought  to  be  applied  in  an  unferment- 
ed  slate  ; 

That  they  should  be  ploughed  under  the  surface 
as  soon  .as  practicable  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
yard  ;  and. 

That  they  should  as  seldom  as  possible  be  applied 
as  a  top  dressing. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  Davy,  that  anima)  ma- 
nure loses  sixty  parts  out  of  one  hundred,  when  the 
process  of  fermentation  is  allowed  to  pn  cecd  unin- 
terruptedly as  far  as  it  is  capable.  Mr.  Coke,  one  ot 
the  first  agriculturists  in  England,  after  a  trial  oi 
&even  years,  expresses  his  entire  conviction,  ihat  un- 
ftrmented  is  as  beneficial  as  fermented  manure,  lo.id 
for  load  :  and  that  by  the  use  of  the  former,  he 
gained  one  third  in  quantity. 

Vegetables  consist  principally  of  gases,  or  aerial 
Jlitids,  which  are  evolvtd,  or  disengaged,  during  the 
process  of  fermentation.  If  this  process  takes  place 
under  the  surface  of  the  sod,  these  g;is.  s  are  imbibed 
ky  the  new  plant,  and  constitute  its  natural  food  It 
the  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  farm  \ard,  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  these  valualde  pioperl 
are  lost,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  ol  the  process 
vlecoipposition.     Mr.  Pickering-,   whose  science  and 


practical  knowltd.^;e  in  husbandry,  quiilify  him  to 
judge-  correctly  on  the  subject,  maintains,  that  yard 
manures  cannot  be  ploughed  under  too  deep,  because 
its  fertilizing  properties,  (the  gases  disengaged  b: 
fermentation)  Wse  towards  the  surface  ;  and  for  the 
reason,  prob,.bly,  also,  that  the  roots  of  planis  pene 
trate  for  food  to  the  depth  of  ordinary  idoughiiig. 
Mr  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  the  author  of  a  vabiabi 
treatise  on  agriculture,  under  the  title  of  .^lat'ji-,— 
practical  farmer,  and  a  man  of  literature  and  scienc. 
carries  the  practice  of  converting  vtgetable  matle 
nto  manure  so  far,  as  to  bury,  under  high  ridges,  tl.e 
branches  of  trees,  and  bushes,  which  un-  cut  upon  lu: 
farm.  Upon  these  ridges,  in  subsequent  years,  he 
plants  corn  j  and  experience  has  de.mmstrated  tiit 
utility  of  the  practice.  '1  he  s  me  gt  ntli  man  (onsi 
the  stalks  of  Indian  corn  as  one  of  the  best  n  a 
Is  for  manure,  both  on  arci  unt  of  their  saechariiK 
quality,  and  the  long  lime  they  are  decomposing  n 
the  ground 

All  vegetables  must  undergo  a  complete  decompo- 
sition,  and  oecome  soluble,  or  dissolved,  b-fore  they 
food  for  plants.  The  nutrin.ent  they  afiord  is  then 
taken  in  by  llie  roots  and  leaves.  'I'he  Uurabdity  i 
■nanures  is  co-cxlcnsive  wi'h  the  process  of  decon 
losition  m  the  soil.  Hence  tne  firmer  their  texuire, 
ind  the  nearer  ihey  appro,  ch  to  woouy  fibre,  the 
onger  they  are  in  rotting,  end  the  longer  they  enrich 
the  sod;  and  the  more  succulent  and  tendei  iluyare 
the  sooner  they  are  deicmpo.-ed,  and  exhausted  of 
their  fertilizing  pi'Wers  Dewoniposition  is  f.icilitat- 
ed  byhe.it  and  moisture,  and  b\  sdvents,  siicli  tis  .inie. 
&c.  I  have  known  a  pde  of  yard  manure  almes;  vu 
ned  in  three  months,  by  being  miXid  Willi  qiiiek 
lime  Corn  stalks  and  cobs,  and  the  straw  of  gr.,in, 
mp<irt  fertility  to  the  soil  longer  than  a  cr.-p  of  green 
vei,'etables  Land  manured  wiih  ihips  has  becor.ie 
xceediiigly  productive  after  three  or  four  years,  and 
the  f(;rliliiy  remained  till  the  elev.  nth  year  The 
fertility  of  new  lands  is  owing  entirely  to  .the  masi, 
f  vegetable  matter  arcumulated  up<m  their  suf  ce 
during  the  lapse  of  centuries  :  and  these  lands  are 
mpoverished  in  proportion  as  ^his  mass  becoM;es  ex- 
hausted liy  tillage,  li  is  much  e.sier  to  keep  ihem 
n  good  heart,  by  the  timely  a,  pl.catien  of  manures, 
ind  the  fnqu  nt  aliernation  of  grass  s,  than  'o  le 
ilore  fertility  after  it  has  been  exhausted  by  injudi- 
cious cropping. 

It  IS  objected  to  long,  or  unf  rmented  niantires, 
that  they  are  unsuitable  for  ceriain  crops,  such  as 
flax,  wheat,  turnips,  &c.  Admit  .he  ohjecuon  tone 
a  good  one,  does  it  fiillow,  that  under  the  new  sy 
tem  liiey  must  be  applied  directly  lo  these  crops 
By  no  means  Let  the  manure  be  .ipplied  to  the  orc- 
ceriing  crop.  I  wdl  illustrare  my  view.-,  by  detailing 
an  experiment  of  m\  own  In  May,  I8?o,  I  sprei-d 
140  loads  of  long'manure,  unfit,  1  will  admit,  fir 
wheat,  &c  upon  f.ur  acres  of  elovrr  ley,  the  .soil  a 
sandy  loam,  ploughed  it  under  deep,  and  as  moist  as 
f)0-sible,  rolled  the  ground,  and  planted  it  with  eorn 
With  common  culture,  two  acres  of  the  field  gave 
180  bushels  The  corn  was  harvested  in  September, 
and  the  ground  immediatelv  ploughed  once,  harrow- 
ed, and  sown  with  wheat.  The  wheat  yielded,  by 
measurement,  thirty  nine  liiisbels,  of  sixty  pounds, 
per  acre  The  stubble  was  once  ploughed  in  July, 
and  I  have  now  growing  upon  the  same  ground  a 
crop  of  white  turnips,  making  the  third  crop  the 
fi.  Id  has  yielded  in  eighteen  months.  Now!  am  per. 
suaded,lhe  manure  wxs  more  beneficial  lo  ihe  wheal 
crup,  than  it  would  have  been,  had  il  remained  in  the 
>3rd  till  Bepten, her,  agreeable  to  common  practice, 
and  aboui  as  beneficial  to  the  turnips,  as  if  il  had 
fermented  upon  the  surface  until  il  became  a  com- 
plete powder,  a  process  required  by  .some  to  prepare 
manuri  for  this  species  of  crop.  Thus  I  gained  at 
le.'.st  the  entire  use  of  the  m.wure  to  my  corn,  beyond 
what  il  would  h..ve  been  worth  by  tlu  ordinary  prac- 
txe,  by  applying  it  in  an  unfermenled  state.  This 
experimenl  also  demimst rales  the  bad  policy  of  sum- 
mer fallows,  which  would  have  given  but  one  crop  in 
ibe  timt  I  obta.ned  three,  at  about  the  same  expense 
of  tillage  As  an  impiovement  on  summer  fallows, 
let  slit]  grouada  fee  plough$d  late  in  the  fall>  and 
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-ands  and  loams  in  the  spring,  and  a  crop  oi  peas, 
oats,  corner  potatoes  taken  on  the  first  furrow.  The 
ground  will  then  be  in  good  preparation  for  a  crop  of 
wheat  in  September  The  ploughing  should  be  well 
lone,  and  the  ground  afterwards  rolled;  and  if  a 
dressing  of  long  n.anure  is  given  before  ploughing,  it 
'•.'ill  insure  at  least  two  good  crops. 

The  barn  yard  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  in  the 
<pring,  before  fermentation  has  progressed  far,  and 
the  manure  covered  in  the  field  ere  it  is  injured  by 
tile  sun  and  winds.  To  do  this  to  advantage,  the  ma- 
nure should  he  spread  no  faster  than  it  can  be  plough- 
ed uniUr.  In  this  state  it  is  used  to  the  best  advan- 
•  .ge  upon  corn,  oats  and  potatoes,  and  particularly 
under  ridges  for  ruta  baga,  mangle  wurlzel,  eabba- 
i?es  beets  and  vines.  The  advantages  of  planting 
iliese  crops  on  ridges,  are,  first,  that  the  whole  mu- 
..ure  is  placed  precisely  where  the  roots  penetrate 
lor  food  ;  and  second,  it  is  covered  with  a  deep  tilth, 
which  the  vege'able  requires  tor  support  and  mois- 
uire.  If  buri.  d  SIX  inches  deep,  and  the  ground  af- 
terwards rolled,  I  have  exp,rie»ced  no  inconvenience 
from  the  heat  generated  in  fermentation,  even  in  time 
of  drought,  and  on  dry  porous  soils  The  seeds  of 
grass  and  weeds,  buried  with  the  manure  lo  Ibis 
depth.  Seldom  throw  their  shoots  to  the  surface,  or 
these  come  up  so  late  as  to  be  stunted  Oy  the  already 
expanding  crop,  and  are  easily  extir[iated  For  In- 
dian corn,  the  manure  ought  to  be  spread  before  the 
last  plough, ng  I  is  thereby  better  distributed  for 
ibe  succeeding  crop,  and  the  roots  of  that  plant,  at 
the  ordinaiy  distance  of  plaiiling»  search  under  the 
whole  surface  for  food.  The  manure  from  the  horse 
stable  is  hotter,  and  ferments  more  rapidly,  than  th.it 
f'rnm  the  cattle  jard.  The  best  way  is  to  miX,  and 
iipiily  the  whole  logether.  Where  this  is  nol  done, 
the  former  should  lie  applied  to  mo'st  and  cold  soils, 
anil  the  latter  to  lands  which  are  warm  and  dry. 

Under  the  inanagemenl  which  I  have  suggested,  in 
regard  to  yard  manures,  a  farmer  who  winters  twenty 
cuitle,  may  annually  make  from  200  lo  i50  loads  of 
mamire,  — which  will  give  a  good  dressing  to  ten  or 
twelve  acres  of  land  in  each  year.  .\nd  if  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops  is  adopted,  he  will  be  able  to  keep 
in  good  heart  with  it,  and  progressively  lo  improve, 
sixiy  acresof  tillage  land,  so  ihat  each  portion  shall 
b.  manured  once  during  a  rotation  of  five  or  sis 
years,  i  he  data  1  have  assumed,  I  consider  about  i 
f  lir  .neilium  oi'  the  stock  and  acres  under  till.,ge  of 
our  farmers.  The  result  of  this  practice,  if  general- 
's adopted,  wilh  a  reasonable  use  of  gypsum  and  clo- 
ver, I  Venture  to  say,  would  be  an  increase  of  at  least 
one  fourth  of  the  agricuUural  produce  of  the  county. 

I  have  taken  up  so  iriuch  lime  in  the  examination  of 
this  subject,  that  il  would  b.-  trespassing  on  your  pi- 
tience  to  go  into  an  inTeslig,ation  of  othrr  manures 
and  composts,  of  importance  to  good  farming.  I 
will  therefore  close  lliis  subjeel  with  a  few  general 
remarks  ;  and  take  a  cursory  view  of  some  oilier 
oranclr  s  of  husbandry,  coming  wiiliin  the  prescribed 
limits  of  this  address. 

Stiff  clays  may  be  mtich  benefitted  by  sand,  lime, 
hes,  or  any  earth  which  tends  lo  render  them  less 
cohesive,  more  rele'.illve  of  mois'ure,  and  pervious  to 
beat,  air.  and  the  roots,  of  plants.  Clay  improves  a 
sand  soil,  by  rendering  il  more  compact,  and  less  lia,- 
ble  to  the  effects  of  drought.  Lime  is  also  applied 
with  advantage  to  peety  and  Iwggy  lands,  when  elrain- 
ed,  and  to  soils  abounding  in  brake  and  fern  roots, 
&c.  In  the  former  il  causes  a  decomposition  of  thi 
vegetable  m.itler,  of  which  these  lands  contain  an  ex- 
cess,  and  renders  that  which  was  inert  and  unsoliible, 
active  fiod  for  vegetation.  Green  crop^s,  whether  of 
grass,  grain  or  vegetables  ploughed  under,  afford  a 
good  manure.  Clover,  on  accounl  of  its  tap  roots,  and 
the  sod  of  old  pasture  and  meadow  grounds,  are  the 
best.  If  lime  is  spread  on  the  old  sod  of  clays,  be- 
fore it  is  ploughed  under,  it  greatly  facilitates  de- 
composition, and  improves  the  texture  of  the  soil, 
(ireen  crops  should  be  thoroughly  ploughed  under, 
atidvif  practicable,  a  crop  taken  on  the  first  iiloiigh.- 
ing.  liy  cross  ploughing  before  ihe  sod  is  lliorouglv 
ly  rottgd,  the  vegetable  matter  ia  exposed  lo  the  im' 
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Pii  .  >•  ly.  ..itiii  net-  Hi  the  »vmj>  a:iil  oun.  aivl  il> 
aliii.'  iiLitiTiuily  impaired 
Willie  I'anoiis  opinions  continue  to  be  entertained, 
as  to  ilie  manner  in  wliicli  jfypsun,  or  plasterof  Pans, 
operates  upon  Wsijetation.  the  fact  of  its  beiii^  ii  clitap 
and  liislily  beneficial  application, to  certain  crops.  Sc  on 
certain  soils,  is  now  universally  admitted-  Us  ifiic's 
upon  the  clovers  are  woiiderfiil ;  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  these  alone,  poor  and  exhausted  soils  liav. 
been  ina.le  to  produce  abundant  crops,  and  whole  dis- 
tricts to  double  their  aj^'icuUii.'al  products.  As  a 
general  rule,  (,'-yp-.iiin  benefits  ail  broad  leaved  plants, 
such  as  corn,  potatoes,  peas,  a  id  most  of  tlie  (grasses  . 
but  It  is  a  question  not  salisi..ctorily  solved,  wlietliei- 
its  application  to  small  sraitis  has  any  dirt  cl  lienrKciul 
ellirt.  It  may  be  advantasreoti-ly  applied  on  all  soil.'i 
in  this  couii'y,  eX-  ept  o  those  that  are  haOiiiially 
WlI,  and  to  stiir  clay  ;  >iid  evrn  onilie  latter  of  these 
I  have  knott-n  it  do  well  where  the  surface  Was  nnjii 
latin^.  On  i'rasses,  th;  bi  St  time  to  sow  it  is  wh  n 
Tejietation  starts  in  the  spring-,  at  the  rate  of  o;i' 
bushel  per  acre,  and  the  sane  ijuniiiily  imme,i'.it<  ly 
af^er  the  h  iv  is  taken  from  tiie  jjrnimd.  A  g-naler 
dr  s„ins  Seldom  proves  iieneficial,  and  is  sometime 
0filisserv.ee.  Un  corn  an  1  potatoes,  it  is  fjin.rall; 
applied  to  the  jjrowiUj^  plant ;  though,  on  the  loriner 
Jud;;;;  IVe.s  and  Mr  Taylor  concur  .n  lecommending, 
as  i  pret.  i-ahle  mod  ,  that  it  be  sown  Dniad  cast 
at  tin  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acp  ,  previous  to  thi 
last   ploujjhinij. 

[to  be  cosTixrF.n.] 


V»v\\U)yva\  CovYt?,SYo\uVewee. 


Jivoud  'failed  Sheep — Luzerne, 
Vvchavd  Gi-u.<s,  &c. 


ELMO  NT,  Nov.  13th,  1821. 
Dear  Sir, 

Yciui  I  tter  of  the  9th  aflforcls  to  me  hoth  plea- 
sure jiul  patn.  I  ao  ^ratified  hy  perceivinii;  .i 
revival  of  ppquiry  after  the  Tunis  shepp  ;  and 
moitifted  hecausi'  I  cannot  tell  yuu  wliere  to 
procure  ih'in  !  had  them  in  plenty,  wh'^n  f  vv 
Wi  t<  «eiisi'>l  of  their  NUperiiir  va  ue  ;  and  uo.n 
whi-n  i  have  them  not.  I  h  iv-  many  aiiplicati-'i;i 
for  tlieiii-  riiere  are  some,  iiucli  deterior;iti.il. 
in  iiiy  little  fli>ci<  :  aid  others  in  tlie  neiu,Ml)or- 
hoo.i  I  would  not  reC'iiiun.  nd  .Mr.  Jetleiy  s 
of  Nurlli  t'iiruliiia  ■-o  ;ie  years  ago  mentioned 
tome  that  in  his  vie  inty  there  tvas  a  fine  liink 
of  the  Tuni^  s'u-e()  ;  a  .d  pru.'^jahly  in  Sjoiito  Ca 
rolina  tiity  may  Imve  pre.served  the  stuck  i  sent 
them.  VViiit  a  friend  t>  our  coiintrv  would  he 
be  who  would  iiiip.irt  some  of  thesi-  valualiie 
aiiiuials  !  .\il  my  elKirts  have  been  abort  ve, 
altli'U-h  I  have  made  jev.ral  atte  i.pt.s.  JVuw 
a  rea^aual.'te  spirit  is  reviving  for  propai;atiiig 
sheep,  no  brf"d  wiiold  be  mote  pi.drihjf',  a 
the  i'aniipr's  sheep  ;  the  fleeci  bein;;  lar  supe- 
rior tu  thai  of  the  common  sheep,  and  the  cai- 
case  lar  bell,  r  than  that  ot  uih/  other.  Every 
thing  1  have  s.ud  ill  relation  lo  them,  is  literally 
true.  riie.Meiino  m.iiiness  overwhelmed  ad 
desire  lor  other  Dreed-  ;  and  even  now  the  Eng- 
lish sheep  are  most  un>Mttiii§ly  pieierred.  The 
Larb.iry  cod^t  sheep  are  generally  bad,  or  al 
le..si  inferior.  The  mountain  sheep  must  iie 
procured. 

1  see  111  one  of  your  papers  an  ;iccoui>t  of  the 
2d  or  ad  cutting  of  Luzirne,  produciii;;  l-*tyal- 
isiii  in  horses.  This  1  kii'-w  to  be  the  ease. 
Bu.  o  •■  sucii  iliett  IS  produced  by  the  Oicn.in.i 
grassy  whictt  i   hiive  cultivated  tar  a  period  ui 


eat  ly  50  ye.irs  ;  h.ivini;  been  the  first  person 
nho  iiitroduced  it  here,  '''he  price  of  tlie  seed 
^  most  extravajjaiit,  and  forbiildinir  to  its  cul- 
'ure.  Yet  if  a  fanier  would  raise  it  for  his 
iwii  ii<e.  or  even  for  sale,  he  would  make 
more  prufit  than  wheat  would  afl'ord.  'I'hirtv 
to  fifty  bushels  are  produced   by    a    ifood   acre. 

^  hat  is  sold  is  half  husk  or  clialV  A  {jooil 
bushel  should  weiu;h  from  IS  to  2  t  pounds — 
uhereas  tjiat  sold  in  tne  siiops  weighs  13,  14 
ind  15  only.  I  sow  a  bushel  and  an  half  per 
icre  i;ene.ra!ly  with  my  wheat  or  rye.  In  the 
winter  or  early  sprins;  I  sow  clover  seed  on  the 
j,raiii.  These  grasses  are  siiiiultaneoiis,ly  lit  for 
iiie  scythe;  and  when  the  clover  fails,  the  m- 
ciiard  j^rass  continues  in  vit;our  as  many  years 
IS  you  please.  One  dollar  per  bushel  would  be 
in  ample  price  for  it. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

fiICH.\lil)  I^ETERS. 
J.   S.   Skinner.   Est). 

AVar  A'fwcastle,  Delaware 


\Miile  searching  for  papers,  F  came  across 
:'ie  enclosed — per'itips  its  publication  in  your 
J  lumal,  niav  influence  some  eiiterprizina; 
meiclian'  to  attempt  to  procure  these  im- 
inense  l^incoln  sheep,  tiot  one  of  which  I  am 
convinced  'iri>  ever  been  in  the  L'mted  Stales. 
The  Lius  rf  England  are  indeed  very  rigid 
anainst  !iie  esjioilatioii  of  Kauis  and  Kvves, 
rut  >vhile  that  nation  is  ransaik'ng  the  wiiril  to 
itiiprov  their  stock,  why  should  ourhm  s  be 
tM'd  ?  We  know  the  penalties  and  inu.-t  gumij 
a;4;atnst  them. 

They  may  very  easily  be  taken  to  the  Dutch 
cotsts,  or  to  France,  and  re-shipped  to  this 
country 

Your  obedient  servant. 


From  tlip  !)e  n.icrn'ic  Prpxs. 

HEAy\'    IfLliKCKD      HEEP. 

Ft  is  stated  ill  *•  Arthur  Y lung'a  Lincoln- 
shire," that  Mr.  Giwves,  of  that  county,  b.ni 
a  true  Lincoln  sheep,  which  clipped  ht-ent'/ 
three  pounds  of  ,voo',  the  fi.st  year,  and  was 
oil  in  the  Loiiilon  m  u  ket,  the  following 
Christmas,  weigbiua.  40  Ihs.  the  quarter. 

This  gentleman  (Mr.  Gravi  s)  solil  in  I"y6, 
no  les>  than  3.iG8  imls  of  wool,  weighing  each 
i2^  pouiKis,  140.9is  [)Ounds. 

They  feed  often  on  oil  cakes,  often  on  tur 
O'ps,  and  .■.omeiiiiies  on  a  plant  called  the  Saw 
Ihistt  ,  wlucb  glows  on  lich  lands.  Nothing 
iiake;-  woo   urow  so  fst  as  oil  cike.     ' 

It  is  .1  so  Stat  d  that  the  sheep  around  Bos- 
Con  in  Lincolnshire  [Great  Biitain]  yie.d,  on 
an  average,  llpouuiisat  wool  per  annum,  lit 
lor  kerseys,  olaiikets,  carpet  ,  shalloons,  &.c. 

A  lady  of  .'spildiiig,  in  the  same  county, 
spun  one  pound  of  this  wool  into  168.001)  yards 

or  95  indes  of  yarn. The   appr  ntices  spin 

it  to  the  length  of  lS.4tO  yards  lo  the  pound, 
or  b  miles.  Hence  «e  may  learn  the  prone- 
tins  country  itd  make  on  the  iois.,  nooieu  oi 
heavy  lieeeed  siieep   by  combing  the  wool  anu 


making  '  H'lirMed'  stutl's,  such  as  shalloons,  du- 
raiits,  moreens,  bomhizilts,  &c, 

'They  use  a  inackiiie  to  coinb  wool  called  n 
'  //(-  Ikn.' 

'The  price  of  a  fat  I/mcoliishire  sheep  after 
the  thiril  sheeriiij;,  is  ."^.Ss.  to  7-2-.  sferlin-.;.  or  8 
lollars  and  44  cents  to  16  dollars  for  tho 
s'leep. 

'The  Lincoln  sheep  are  preferred  to  any 
other  by  the  Enirlish  JIarsh  Gia/jers  for  hardi- 
oess  and  /"or  profit 

Heavy  sheep  have  been  found  to  eat  less  in 
iiropurtion  to  v.eiglit,  on  some  experiments, 
ihan  lighter  shn^p. 

I'he  Lcicster  breed  of  sheep  in  Englantl 
vield  in  Lincoli; shire  of  to  9^  pounds  of  wool. 
It  is  finer  t;r,n  that  of  tho  Lincoln  breed.  The 
carcase  is  n  d  so  heavy  ;  but  so  goxl  lands-  are 
not  requireil  for  thi-  ireed. 

The  Herefordshire,  English  sheep,  yield  ve- 
ry fine  wool  ;  but  only  2  to  3  pounds  to  the 
Heece.  The  merino  sheep  vield  finer  and  much 
more  wool,  and  out  dry  crmi,ite  particularly 
well  suits  this  yalu,iii;e  breed. 

WEIGH  f— TU.h;  vTMENT,  &c. 

Kaxt  fVindsor,  Octouer  24,  1S21. 
Sir, 
Inclosed  I  send  vou  the  Connecticut  (\nirant 
confainuij;;  the  reports  of  the  several  cointiit- 
■ees  of  our  agricultural  society.  My  father  was 
the  successfu:  candidate  for  the  best  impiovecl 
farm  at  the  least^expense.*     My  brother  for  the 

*!he  viewing  committee  of  the  Harford  county 
.Agricultural  Society,  respectfully  report  : 
That  111  dischaige  of  the  duties  assigned  thetn 
by  the  society,  they  have  examined  during  the 
present  se,,son.  seven  farms.  Some  remarks 
upon  each  of  them,  with  the  names  of  the  com- 
petitors, will  be  oti'ered  to  the  society,  in  the 
III  der  in  which  they  were  examined 

llie  farm  ol  Mr.  John  Watson,  of  East 
^Vindsor,  contains  exclusive  of  woodland, 
ibout  170  acres.  'The  greater  part,  when  it 
came  to  the  possession  of  the  present  owner, 
was  of  the  very  worst  quality.  In  some  places 
were  sand  'nows,  in  otiiersa  light  and  thin  soil, 
•levated  out  one  degree  above  the  former  ;  and 
in  others  cons  deraSle  tr.ic  s  scoured  by  springs 
or  drenched  by  surface  water,  and  producing 
•  lUshes,  ferns,  and  rushes.  In  reclaiming  this 
firm,  practical  skill  has  been  happily  guided 
iiy  scienttic  views,  and  the  utility  of  sysleiaa- 
tic  prtiRiples,  111  connection  w.th  that  sagacity, 
which  can  perceive  the  pioper  time  and  man- 
ner of  applying  theiu,  Ins  been  clearly  exen- 
plifitd.  Strict  calcuiariuns  of  profit  and  loss 
seem  to  have  directed  the  proprietor  in  all  his 
faiining  operations.  No  improvemeQt,  which 
wou;d  cosi  more  than  it  would  be  worth,  haft 
heeti  a  unitted  ;  and  few,  wluch  would  be  pro- 
fi  able,  have  been  iiegiected.  The  fences  u])on 
tl'.is  farm  are  excellent,  the  drainage  eiJectual, 
itui  pei severing  ellijits  to  eradicate  noxious 
sveetla  and  bushes  have  been  very  successful. 
i  his  farm  is,  principally,  though  by  no  means- 
exclusively,  stocked  with  sheep  ;  and  tieirsup- 
,,i>i  t  is  the  ieatliug  object  in  the  cultivatiua  o£ 
ttie  gruuuds. 


g-y^ 


AMEKICAN  FAUMER. 


best  stud  horse  and  for  the  best  caif — the  call 
vva?  'roiii  Mr.  Williams'  bull  Denton,  and  \v:is 
as  fine  an  animal  as  I  have  ever  seen.  He  ba> 
three  calves  from  him.  1  have  had  three,  but 
lost  my  two  best  rit  12  weeks  old. 

I  had  a  bull  calf,  wei<:hed  at  one  day  old  97 
po^irids— at  thirty  days  old  I  St  poniuls— at  60 
days  27"  pounds — and  at  twelve  weeks  old  after 
five  days  sickness,  his  greatest  weight  after  his 
kidneyV  were  out  199  pounds.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  diseases  of  calves  and  hav 
never  lieiird  of  the  death  of  calves  of  the  age 
of  mine,  by  sickness — one  was  kept  upon  the 
niilk  of  one  cow  which  he  took  from  her  twi 
a  day.  and  had  what  hay  he  would  eat,  but  no 
grain — the  other  was  wertned,  but  took  the  milk 
of  one  cow,  and  nffer  two  months  old  a  little 
meal.    Yours  with  respect, 

HKNRY  WATSON. 

The  common  objection  to  the  Pump  is,  thjt 
it  makes  the  water  taste  of  the  wood  ;  which  1 
think  a  very  material  one,  not  only  because  it 
gives  the  water  such  a  disagreeable  taste,  but  it 
becomes  a  question  wh»  ther  it  is  entirely  vthole- 
sonie,  and  with  me  a  very  mateiid  one;  be- 
cause the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  water  in 
many  instances  prevents  the  use  of  it  as  freely 
as  it  should  and  otherwise  would  be.  .\nd 
again,  it  is  an  inducement  for  some,  perhaps 
many,  to  mix  somestiniulus  vrithit,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  wood,  which 
in  many  cases,  has  produced  the  most  ruinous 
consequence,  drunkenness — -Ihe  most  dreadful 
evil  that  exists  among  men.  I  will  now  leave 
this  suoject  for  others  to  speculate  on,  and  pro- 
pose an  improvement. 

JVIake  the  first  joint  of  any  kind  of  stone  that 
can  be  bored  and  worked  so  as  to  answer,  whe- 
ther it  be  one  foot  long  or  ten — it  would  be  best 
110  doubt  if  it  could  be  got  long  enougii  to  come 
above  the  standing  water  :  for  1  presume  that 
it  is  the  wood  standing  in  the  water  that  gives 
the  taste — not  the  water  standing  in  the  wood, 
or  when  this  was  drawn  out  the  water  would  Oe 
pure.  I  think  it  probable  that  in  many  casts  it 
is  a  Ion"  time,  perhaps  months  before  there  is  a 
ehange  effected  in  the  water  that  stood  in  the 
wellTof  course  the  wood  standing  in  it  must 
become  very  much  affected — but  if  the  joint  of 
stone  cannot  be  got  long  enough  to  come  above 
the  standing  water,  have  cylinders  made  of 
potter'i*  or  stone  ware,  the  sione  would  be  besi, 
and  when  the  stock  of  wood  is'set  in  the  stone 
joint,  then  enclose  the  wood  with  a  joint  of  the 
cylinder.  There  should  be  a  sp:ice  of  two  oi 
three  inches  all  round  between  the  cylinder  and 
the  wood,  which  fill  in  nicely  with  good  clay 
moriar,  then  set  on  another  joint  of  :he  cylin- 
der, fill  it  in  with  the  mortar,  and  so  repeat  the 
process  until  entirely  above  the  standing  water, 
and  I  believe  this  would  be  found  to  be  a  com- 
plete remedy. 

if  thee  thinks  this  worth  a    place,  and   any 

should  think  it  worth  an  experiment  and  would 

be  so  kind  as  to  detml  the  result  1  shall  be  hi  ' 

ly  gratified — my  pirt,  i  consider  done. 

Thine  with  much  regaid, 

GIDKON  UAVIS 

George-town,  D.  C.  llthrao.  1821. 


Meridian  Hill,  Nov.  4th,  18^21. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  send  you  enclosed  a  pod  of  Cotton  with  tl  e 
seed,  from  Manilla,  which  caine  in  the  Congress 
frigate. 

I  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  Cotton 
kind  so  beautiful,  .ind  it  is  possible  the  ciiltivit- 
tion  of  it  may  be  introduced  into  this  country 
to  advantage. 

\'>  ill  you  have  the  goodness  to  distribute  the 
seed  with  such  observations  as  to  the  qualit\ 
of  the  cotton  as  you  may  think  p.roprr.* 

D.  T'Oli'TER. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


*  The  cotton  was  distinguished  bv  a  softiies" 
to  the  tou  h  rcNembling  silk — but  of  short  sta- 
ple—The pod  divides  into  tiro  pieces  and  is  in 
other  respects  very  n  uch  like  that  of  our  silk- 
ueed  or  wild  cotton.  'The  seed  are  in  size  and 
appearance  like  the  Ochre-sve(\. — 'I'bey'have 
been  sent  to  two  eminent  planters  in  the  South. 

From  the  London  Farmer's  Journal. 

A  MATCH  OF  .SIXTY   MILKS   A-DAY 

FOR  TEN  DAYS. 

This  undertaking  was  completed  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  near  Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  on 
Thursday,  the  SOth  ult.  ;  and,  considering  tl  e 
heat  of  tiie  last  few  davs,  it  stan<ls  equal  to  any 
thing  on  pedestrian  record.  Mr.  Coleman  bent 
bis  course  through  Fluntingdon  to  Ferrybridge. 
Yorkshire;  and  from  thence  across  the  coun- 
try through  Worcestershire,  Oxfordshire,  and 
into  the  Bath  road  at  Devizes,  from  thence 
through  the  lower  part  of  Somerset  and  Wilt- 
shire, till  thesis  hundred  miles  were  completed 
as  stated  It  is  extraordinary  that  he  felt  but 
little  fatigue  after  the  fourth  d  ly.  He  general- 
ly did  from  five  to  six  miles  an  h^iur  when  tra- 
velling-, which  generally  secured  him  rest.  'The 
wager  was  for  20(J  guineas  only. 

\  young  man  named  West,  of  Ash,  near 
Wingham,  in  Kent,  was  backed,  a  few  days 
ago,  to  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  one  minute, 
and  performed  the  task  ihree  seconils  within  the 
time.  A  few  days  before  he  run  ten  miles 
within  the  hour. for  a  trifiing  wager,  and  did  the 
first  eight  miles  in  forty-five  minutes. 

A  man  named  Jonathan,  was  backed  for  ten 
guineas,  to  run  ten  miles  within  one  hour  on 
the  same  ground.  He  did  the  first  two  inile> 
and  a  half  in  14  minutes  50  seconds.  He  con 
tiiiued  to  do  each  mile  within  his  time,  and  won 
the  match  by  one  minute  and  three  seconds. 

A  match  to  trot  two  horse*  30  miles  in  two 
hours,  was  decided  on  I'uesday  on  the  K  lyston- 
road.  A  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  ol  Koy>ton, 
of  the  name  of  Codrington,  undertook  to  per- 
form this  task  at  two  days'  notice,  ami  to  ride 
I  ^  stone.  He  did  15  miles  and  a  half  in  the 
first  hour,  and  turned  round  twice  agreeable  to 
.irticles.  The  other  horse  did  the  other  14 
lilies  and  a  half  cleverly  in  50  minutes.  Th 
rider  had  most  of  fatigue. 

PiDGEON  Match. — A  sweepstakes  match 
look  place  on  Monday,  at  Totteriilge,  between 
two  elevens,  at  16  birds  each,  21  yards  from  the 


trap.     'Th>-  stake   vas    ISd  guineas  asiue 
was  decided  as  follow  : 
Mr.  Heme        -         killed  1-? 

fJce         -         -         -1.'? 

Hartleman         •         .      12 


•Tones 

CodririRton 

Riellish 

Ainii.trong' 

Smith 

Kent 

Knrrest     - 

Frost 


112 


Mr.  Howe       kil' 

Jenkins 

HaP 
Captain  Smith 


Vlr.  H.  V.-M 
MarRliall 
Millish 
Hart 

C'effin       . 
Maulc 


,    ..ud 

ed   l£ 

U 

.     12 

.    U 

.    11 

11 

.     10 

9 


lis 

The  winners  were  from  Herts  and  Bucks 
(  hiefly,  and  losers  from  Oxon  and  Bedfordshire. 
I  be  stak«>  was  shot  for  amongst  the  winne>s, 
on  the  follo\\ing  day,  in  four  prizes  of  50,  40, 
35,  and  2.5,  the  Hor'-t  shots  receiving  dead  birds 
to  start  with.     'I"he  ptiies  were  as  follows  : 


Dead  Hirds 

Dead  Hirds 

Killed 

allowed. 

Killed,  allowed. 

Mi 

. Jones        14 

0 

.Mr 

Coffin       10             1 

Mellish    13 

1 

Hr.we       10             0 

Smith       13 

0 

-Marshall  9             1 

Jenkins    11 

0 

Hall           8             0 

Hall          10 

0 

Hart           8             2 

Muule       10 

2 

Mr.  Howe  killed  his  whole  15  hirds  on  the 
preceding  day.  On  shooting  off  the  tie  for  the 
second  prize,  Mr.  Mellish  won  it  by  killing 
tour  birds  succe»sivply. 

Grouse  Shooting. — Bumper  Castle,  the 
favourite  shouting-box  of  the  late  Marqu's  of 
Granby,  and  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland,  has 
this  year  assumed  its  original  appearance,  with 
abundant  harvest  for  the  sportsman  The  pre« 
sent  occupiers  of  these  ^ioors,  &c.  (John  Cha- 
worth,  Ksq.  and  Ediound  Turtoii,  Esq)  began 
their  deadly  warfare  (m  tiie  13th  of  August, 
and  on  the   27tli  no  less  than  six  hund.ed    and 

isty-four  birds  had  been   bagged   by  tnese  two 

entlemen. 
Mr.  W.  Friend,  of  Willington,  gamekeeper 
to  Chai  les  Lyon,  Esq.  has  now  in  his  porses- 
'ioii  a  patridge,  which,  far  from  resembling  t  le 
;enerality  of  thit  species,  is  completely  yellow. 
It  is  kept,  having  become  quite  domesticated, 
ill  ,1  c.ige  with  on  •  of  the  usual  colour.  It  was 
caught  about  a  month  ago,  and  has  since  beeo 
seen  oy  many  sportsmen,  by  all  of  whom  it  has 
been  greatly  admireil  for  it-  snguUrity. 

TO    THE    EUlKJR    OF    T.4E    GEOHOIAN. 

Jilr  Robertson — 1  have  receiitly  perused  an 
article  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  purporting 

o  Oe  a  communication  from  Jl,  Hainsay,  M.  D. 
to  the  President  and  Members  of  the  New 
Hiiiiipshire  Medical  Society.  In  this  coinmu- 
oic.ition  the  writer  gives  a   description    ol   ihe 

tiects  of  the  bite  of  a  rattle-snake,  as  experi- 
enced by  hiiuself ;  but  as  these  efiects  differ  m 

iiaiiy  particulars  fiom  those  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed, 1  am  unwilling  it  should  remain  belore 
ilie  public  without  such  remarks,  as  1  think  are 
■  iccessaiy  to  elicit  the  truth  ;  in  doing  this,  I 
^lidll  ?peak  Iroin  my  own  observations,  and  g» 
no  lui  tiier  than  the  interest  of  the  subject  ue- 
mands. 

l»r.   U.  states,  that  "  he  J'elt  no  pain  on  the 
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iiijh'ctum  of  the  htnw  ;"  liuf  (liat,  mi  Luikiiij, 
to  his  fiMi^er  where  he  hid  l)ren  stiuck,  .iti  oii 
6cf  was  (iiscoveif'd  to  bleed  copioitsli/  ;  that  he 
observed  about  an  inch  from  the  bleeding;  |)oin', 
a  trkite  ^peck,  exactly  resemhlino;  the  pui;rlure 
from  a  nettle  ;  that  in  a  few  davs,  the  iiinrhid 
syiiiptDins  seemed  t(i  subside  :  and  that  every 
Wednesday,  (the  day  on  which  the  wound  w  is 
received.)  fur  four  weeks,  a  pfrioticil  rt'lapse 
took  place,  which  lasted  twn  d.iys,  &c. 

V\  hether  the  Doctor  wishes  ro  play  upon  th 
creilulity  (if  his  readers,  or  was  wound»"d  by 
some  other  snake,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  seen 
anil  heard  of  many  cases  of  the  bite  of  a  rattle 
snak--,  and  the  effects  were  invariably  the  same, 
and  dittVrent  from  those  aliove  stited.  Unless 
proper  antidotes  were  applied,  death  alvvay 
followed  in  twelve  hours.  When  these  were 
used,  the  most  speedy  cure  always  followed, 
and  no  periodical  return  of  the  svmptoms  ever 
was  observed.  The  '^/ilowin;;  case,  which  i 
detail,  wit.i  the  treatment,  came  within  my  own 
immediate  observat  on  : 

\  girl,  about  Id  ye^rs  of  a;;e,  trod  upon,  and 
was  bii  by  a  rattle-snake  on  the  top  ol  the  loot. 
She  coiiiplame'l  iminediutely  of  extreme  pain 
Upo  i  r  iiionna;  lier  stiickinjj,  [which  couid  nil 
h.ve  1)1  en  more  than  three  .iiiutes  after  Hie  iii- 
flivfioii  of  the  \\oiti,{\,)  four  iimitll  piiiicCures  ap 
piai'  (I  on  the  nkin,  which  were  filled  with  a 
thuk  slimy  substance,  but  no  blond,  and  th^' 
skin  swelled  to  the  beijiht  of  half  an  incli  ,  tii 
sweilin^  increased  rapidly,  and  she  stated  tha 
she  cou  d  feel  (he  pain  slowlv  advaiicinjj;  up  t:i 
leg.  Her  loot  was  instantly  covered  witii 
earth,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  water  pour- 
ed over  it  ;  a  bandage  was  also  tied  round  the 
leg  ;  but  the  former  became  so  painful  an  appli- 
cation, that  the  eartn  was  reiioved.  olie  com- 
plaiiiei.  of  beat,  and  drank  freely  ol  water  ;  but 
did  not  perspire  until  ■io  minutes  had  elapsed 
from  the  iiiHiction  of  the  wound.  A  portion  of 
the  herb  called  by  the  Indians  the  raltle-siiaket,^ 
masier piece,*  was  then  procured,  the  root  ol 
Whicii  was  applieu  to  the  wound  and  given  in- 
ternally, wuich  took  effect  in  a!)out  thirty  mm- 
utes,  ami  was  lollowed  oy  a  lan;^uor  ami  sleep. 
She  remained  in  this  state  nearly  tliree  iiours. 
and  arose  aiiiiost  Iree  from  pain,  and  iminediaie- 
ly  asKeO  loi  more  ol  the  preparation  oi  llie  aljove 
m'entionetl  root.  She  resteil  well  llie  following 
nigiil,anil  the  next  morning  complained  ol  notli- 
Uut  a  small  dej;ree  of  soieness  in  her  f tot 
and  leg.  1  he  above  application  was  continued 
till  the  fourth  day,  when  she  was  completely  re- 
tovered.  1  alterwards  saw  her  in  Iciin,  when 
•he  was  l9  years  of  age,  and  she  liau  never,  as 
she  inlormed  me,  felt  tiie  least  pain  or  relapse 
since  iier  recovery  au  the  tourtli  dji^  alter  the 
occurrence. 


•  Tlie  "  Rattle-Snake's  Master-Piece"  (as  it  is  called 
by  Uic  Indians)  is  a  jJiuiit  cominun  in  llie  U(j|iercouiUics 
ot  licuv^ia.  It  lias  a  leal  rebetiioiiiif;,  m  suape  aiiu 
colour,  Uial  of  ihe  aloe,  cxceiJl  lUe  cd,;c,  wlncil  i.-. 
sniootb,  and  about  tbree  iiiciies  lung,  and,  wUcn  brok- 
en, .>  bi.ni^  siiUbiance  adiitres  to  cacii  piece  until  ah 
inch  a|>ai-t.  It  lua  one  root  about  tiie  size  of  a  man's 
thuuu,  to  rt'luch  tile  leaves,  lour  or  live  in  iiuiii..i.i , 
are  aitachea,  and  Irom  wiiicn  t.iere  are  four  bniailci 
rods  tthici,  sliooi  iionzoiiiaily.  Ibe  principal  r^j. 
is  not  more  than  om  inch  in  length,  and  perlectl^  I 
blunt  at  the  exu-emity.  I 


\  favorite  dog,  severely  bitten,  and  unable  t 
move  more  than  100   yards,  expressed  .a  sens  i 
tion  nfseveri"  pain,  and  vvas  cured  by  the    sa  ne 
root,  in  three  days,  and  never  experienced  any 
return  of  the  disease. 

Kvery  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
rattle-snake,  knows  that  the  wound  is  '.;iven 
with  (roin  two  to  four  fangs,  which  are  curved, 
lod  by  which  t!ie  venooi  is  ejected  frotn  a  ba:;' 
situated  in  the  jaw.  The  rattle-snake  never 
liites  till  attacked,  and  will  rather  slum  than 
seek  a  conliict.  Providence  has  provided  that 
in  every  situation  where  the  rattle-snake  is 
lound.  an  antidote  is  found  with  it.  I'o  this 
the  reptile,  after  having  given  tiie  bite,  flies  : 
I'lir  the  same  blow  which  inflicts  the  deadly 
vound,  also  creates  in  the  snake  a  sickness,  for 
which  It  immediately  seeks  relief  in  the  plant. 
\t  times,  howerer,  they  are  known  to  bite  with- 
out this  ert'ect  being  produced;  but  when  the 
veaom  is  ejected,  it  invariably  follows. 

A  Gii-ORUIAN. 

From  the  Providence  II.  I.  Journal. 
According  to  the  niost  judicious  calculations, 
■  le  amount  ol  raw  cotton  consumed  by  the  mills 
viiicn    receive  their  supplies  froio   tlie  town  of 
'rovKlence    and    return    their   goods  thither  is 
i'loiit  5SJ0  hales  a  week,  or  nearly  at  the  rate  of 
il,000  annually.   If  the  whole  mill  manufacture 
r  cotton  m  the    United  States,  be   four    tunes 
s  much,  which  is  not   impronable,  the  value  of 
t  le  raw  cotton  worked  up  in  the  domestic   mar- 
Ket,  at  50  dollars  a  hale,  is  Sd,'2UO,i)00,  or  one 
i|uarter  of  that  of  the  whole  crop.     Is  it  of  no 
ooseijuence  to  the  southern    planting  interest, 
iliat  this  home  inarktt  tor  one  of  its  great  sta- 
ples  should   be    protected  and  extended  I     hy 
increasing  the  duties  on  fine   goods,  many  mills 
which  are    now  idle,  in  difterent   parts  ot   the 
ountry,  would    be  soon  employed    in  the  tiiur 
:ianulactures,  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  call 
for  sea-island  cottons.      'V  hen  once  established 
n  the  inanulacture   of   fin.;   goods,  they  would 
le  enabled,  like  tluise  which  iniuufacture  coarse 
a,oods,  to  undersell  the  foreign  uiauatactures. 

From  the  JYew  fork  Journal. 

X AT lOX  A Vi   \S  O \J  *5T  a,\. 

ivlatliew  Carey,  tisq.  ot  f iilladelpnia,  has 
issued  proposals  tor  puulisiiing  by  suuscription, 
a  coilectiou  of  "  /i.vsu^s  on  tiie  necessity,  duty, 
and  advantages  of  njj'ordin^  adequate  ii'^inlanve 
^i\  otectiou  to  duiueslic  iiianitjacturex,  and  on  llie 
pernicious  consequences  oj  the  co^urary  uoticj. 
as  ejceinijUjied  in  Spain,  I'onugal,  llie  United 
states,  i)fc.  These  essays  contain  a  great  mass 
i/i  statistical  intorniatioii  and  facts  relating  io 
,)olitical  ecoiio;iiy  and  tiie  po.cy  ol  iiatioii-j  , 
uiid  a  collection  of  the  maxims  of  the  gre.ite^l 
■[atesmeu  tnat  nave  appeared  on  liie  poluic  il 
Liieuire  of  cuiope,  and  in  our  ova  counlry. 
i  .ley  re  ate  to  ngriculiure,  iiianufactures,  and 
^  .mmerce,  and  will  be  found  lell  wortiiy  iiie 
:iteiilion  o)  liiose  vviiouesiie  iiuorin.uiou  up.;o 
hese  sulijecis.  I'he  author  iias  devoted  iiioi^n 
loe  to  the  ^re.it  .luestions  lie  viiac  isses,  an  i 
us  evinced  an  arucnl  .itlai.iiment  to  the  cause 
i  iuieucaii  oianuidctu.e-i,  la  the  conlideu!  iie 
ict  tiial  lu  tueiL-  esidulisuiueat  ou  a  peiinauvutj 
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hasi.s,  the  safety,  |irosp,-rifv,  and  re.l  .nde- 
oi-ndence  of  the  nation  are.  intimately  connect- 
'•(j.  The  work  will  contain  above  500  pages. 
Hid  be  furnished  to  subscribers  at  3  dolfars 
hound,  and  3  dollars  3o  cts.  in  boards. 
;i:7="  Subscriptions  recavi'd  at  this  office. 

(from   the  LONDOM    KlliMKu's  JOURNAL.) 

A.\  Accouvr 

Of  the  Quantity  of  Sheep  and  Lamb  Wool  imported 
into  (ir;at  IJritain,  between  tile  5th  January,  1800, 
and  the  5ih  January,  lail,  distinsfuishiiig  the 
amount  in  each  year. 


Produce  of 
i'ears  enilhig      rom  Foreign  Ireland,  Isles 


oi/i  Jan, 


countries. 


1801 

1S02  

1803  

1804  — 

IHuS 

I8u6 

180" 

l6U8 

iau9  — 

1810 

I8il 

1812 

I81J 

Idli 

18:i 

1816 

18ir 

1818 

181J   

18^0 

1821 


lb. 

8,609,384 
7,3fi9,9y3 

r,622,9ro 

5,8>jy,83l. 

7,909,551 

8,079,9  'IJ 

6,763,622 
11,473,661 

2,279,956 

6,782,614 
lu,93 1,667 

4,732,646 

6,992,0  i4 
K  cords  destroyed  by  Fire 
15  490,134         i.2,3j3 
l>,6>4,5jO      1,35/, 185 

7,51-,4.s7     I    6o0,377 


of  Guerjisey^ 

Jersey,  JMan, 

Tb 

5,900 

17,114 

78,548 

115,958 

2lu,o42 

462,012 

570,371 

295,265 

.'3,76J 

63,.il9 

4,5.57 

7,326 

22.i33 


Total. 

Tb7 
I  8,61.5,284 
7.387,107 
7,701,518 
6,005,792 
8  151,593 
8,541,9764 
7,33.i,9y3 
11,768,926 
2,353,725 
6,845,9J3 
10,9.16,224 
4,739  972 
7,014,917 

15,712,517 

1'1,9»1,705 

8,117,864 

14,715.843 

26,4u5,486 
il6,lw0,343 
Uo, 043,746 


Wool. —  The  deoiand  for  Knglish  wools  gen- 
erallv  IS  rather  languid  for  this  period  of  the 
yeir;  the  staplers  and  manufacturers  only  pur- 
ch  .sing  to  supply  their  regular  de'iiand  :  it  is 
however,  very  probable,  as  the  season  adv.. nces 
th  it  the  prices  of  all  sorts  will  gradually  get  up. 
Tie  clip  of  the  country  is  known  to  be  general- 
ly very  short,  owing  to  the  cold  and  protracted 
summer  previous  to  the  shearing,  and  the  short 
supply  of  food  last  winter.  SVe  should  think 
that  the  average  detalcatiun  in  weight  is  (roin 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  troni  last  year,  and  of 
Course  much  greater  from  the  year  1819.  in 
•^nich  year  ifiere  was  the  heaviest  clip,  ever 
rememuered.  The  long  wools  this  year  are 
very  weak  in  the  staple,  and  the  short  wools 
smaller  in  the  hair  than  usual. 

By  a  statement  from  the  Board  of  Excise,  or- 
d  red  oy  the  house  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
in  May  last,  it  appears  that  the  increase  of  hop 
plantations,  in  tile  parishes  or  districts  of  Sus- 
sex, lor  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  been  from 
about  0,4-00  to  9,500  acres — From  the  same 
source  ive  dnd  tiiat  the  nu.iioer  ot  acres  of  land 
.iider  hop  cultivation,  in  the  Canterbury  dis- 
iiici,  was,  III  1807,  6151  acres;  in  1820,8,9153 
icres. 

i7k  adaiiting  Plants^  to  the  Soil,  and 
not  the  "iuiL  to  the  flartta. 

Vegtfiaoies  will  not  grow  in  pure  earth,  or 
i:ire  water  ;  some  plants  are  so  organized  us  to 
equ.re  only  inecnaaical   support  nom   tli^:!  soil, 

-tr.u  li  1.^  liieir  nourisiimenl  from  the  atmos- 
phere uy  ineuus  of  tiieir  leaves  ;  whilst  utncj^, 
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from-their  root'!,  dpppnil  in  a  greater  ticjjipe  mi 
l|ie  soil  for  their  suppurt  Altiioiigli  many 
I  lants  will  grow  in  difl'erent  soils,  yet  tliey  l\ave 
all  their  favourite  sround  ;    and  it  is  more  easy 


'Ihfie  yr<  hut  (<n  or  twelve  ]  iaiils  used  in 
nnriculture  ;  and  of  each  of  these  there  are  va 
rielies,calrulited  for  evt'r\  kind  of  soil  a  f,»r- 
nier  can  occupy.      It  will,  thrrel'orc,  he  easy  t 


all  tlicir  lavourite  ground  ;  arui  u  is  looie  cisy  loei  tao  •n.iu|(v.  n.  wn.,  in~  ■<ri...t,  -i^  ^...-r  •■ 
to  accommodate  the  plant  to  the  soil,  than  to  suit  tliem  respectirely  to  his  krid  ;  and  thereby 
adapt  the  soil  to  the  plant.  Bv  knowing:,  there-  save  tlie  fruitle«;s  expense,  and  unavailing  toil 
fore,  what  sort  of  pinnt  the  farmer  is  Koing  tnjof  forcin",  against  nature,  a  plant  to  y;row  out 
put  in,   he  may   of  course   he  regulated    withiof  the  kind  of  soil  for  which  it  was,  in  its  hab- 

1.     A.     *1.„    ^t'.tt-   nn.l    -rui/^itic      i\f    mnnti  rf>    i  f  c   (iiiil   nn-.rtwrfAtiiin      liritri  ri  :t  1 1  v    f  nrniFn. 


resp'^cf  to  the  (piantity  and  species  of  manure 
required,  the  aspect  vsaiited.  and  the  decree  of 
luioddity  and  dryness  |-i?quisite  for  the  plant. 
AM  plants  can  e  orifiinally  from  a  ptxuliar  earth; 
eith- I  from  clay,  sand,  srravel,  chalk,  or  loams 
f(  rms'd  from  a  mixture  of  some  of  these,  or 
frf.iT'  a  uet  or  dry  soil  ;  and  although  many 
plat^ls  will  g;row  inditterently  in  several  species 
of  earth,  yet  they  have  all  their  favourite  jiround, 
— iliat  vihirh  they  evidently  prefer.  Kow  to 
ni:ike  the  soil  fit  lor  the  plant  is  certainly  a  very 
expensive  thing;  hut  to  adapt  the  plant  to  the 
soil  is  not  only  an  easy  expeditious  n  ode,  but 
one  which  requires  infinitely  less  assistance 
in  dresssing,  labour,  seed,  and  care  of  every 
kind.  It  is  true  that  all  cultivated  plants  de- 
mand some  manure,  because  nature  gives  noi 
enough  faU  and  nil,  in  any  earth,  to  do  without 
some  assistance  of  lliis  kind  :  but  the  plant 
that  is  natural  to  the  soil  require.-,  infinitely  le.sS| 
than  that  «hich  is 
fh 


Its  and  orj|,anization.  orii.'inally  formed 

AN    A',  (  (A  S  )■ 
Of  a  rewarkriMe/rree  in  the  stale  of  Chio. 


On  the  laiul  of  Al.raham  fthlier,  in  the 
townsiiip  of  .Seal,  cuUniy  i>f  Sciota,  in  this 
state,  there  is  a  forked  holloHed  »ycd'iiore  trei 
which  measures  on  the  iiisu'e  tvventy  one  tect 
in  diameter,  and  more  than  iiine'y  feet  in  cir- 
cumfert-iice,  aperingfrom  the  base  upwards,  so 
that  at  the  height  of  five  feet  it  measures  only 
42  (eet.  i  he  openuii:  of  ilie  cavity  at  ihe  bot- 
tom IS  10  feet  vMiie.  and  7  at  (he  hei;;ht  of  live 
feet,  teiminatinti,  at  the  liei^ht  of  9j  feet,  'ihe 
folk  is  aiiout  8  feet  fioio  the  ground — One  of 
tin  nranches  is  dead,  and  broken  off  db<)ut  'A> 
ieeth.gh  ;  the  other  is  grei  n  and  thrifty. 

1  be  spacious  cavity  attracted  t!ie  attcniion  oi 

.    ^        ,     ,        the  people  in  thi' neighborhood:   li  uf  whmi 
inhnitely  lesS|^^__^[;,  J^  ,,,    „^^,  j,,,^  _^  _,,   j^,„^^    ^^^y^    ,,„  ^^^ 

it;    and    m-'y  ;  ,  i 'i  ,.f  hik...  ;,ri„;,,i.  ..il  .lu  ii..i«.-ci.,i  U  m 


than  that  «hich  is  adverse  to  it  ;  »"«)  ■"■'.^  i  „,  .,^1  13  „f  t,,e.„  adv^.n.  vd  on  hoi>eo.,tk  in 
therefore  he  cultivated  at  a  cjuarter  ol  the  ,^  ,„,  ,,^„,j^,  ,„^j  .^^  „,,  ,..,„,  i,,,,^,  sal  the,, 
expense.  Now  nature  is  so  bountiful,  t'^at  ^.^^  ^^^,^^^,-^.^^^_  -Iheoih.i,  Oeiog  on  a  .s.-.it 
there  is  scarce  a  plant  neces'-ary  to   tlie  toot  ot  ^.  .j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  venture  10;  but  there    wa 


man  a?  d  animals,  tliat,  if  « 
with    care,    has  not  one  jiecuhar   soil  calculat- 
ed   ffr    every    soil.     Ciovers   have   so  great   a 
variety,  that"ihere  are  species  adapted  to  eveiy 
soil;  and   sowin-    them  out  of  the  kind   of  sod 
to  wiiich  they   are  congen.al    is    iiu-atory    and 
ruini>us.     And   this  is   often    the  occasion  why 
they  are  said  to  he  short-lived,  ami  to  fail.       It 
is  so  with   ivheatu,  and    all  other  aK,ncultural 
plants.     Nature  has  been   eiiiiailN    t)ouniilul  in 
most    other    plants  peculiarlv  adapted   to  agri- 
culture ;  and  in  which  there  are  quite  as  many 
species    fitted    for     poor    land,     as     for     rich 
on«s  ;  and   if  planted   in  their  own  sods,  give 
an  infinitely  gre;jtei  letum.and  are  not  ruiijec 
tothose   dreadful  dinrders   but   too  cumiiio!.  t.) 
plants   (ilac  d   in   improper   grounds.      On  ex- 
amining   extiaorihliary    crop,   it   has  been    ac- 
t-Jallv  prov-d    that  ihe'v  were  owing  to    piiKini 
the   plant    into   it>  conuenial  soil  ;  and    where 
crops  have  been   bad.  though  manure  and  paius 
>ver    not  sp.-red,   the  piant  ha?  been    louud    to 
have  been  1  laced  111  a  soil  unnatural    to    it.     A 
plan  accuslLiiM-d  io  [loer  soil,  piaced  in  a  good 
one,  rots  ;  wl  -je   tie    one    that  prefers   a   itch, 
loani,  is  starved  in  a  iioor  one.     iVlaiiunng  high- 
ly does  not  alter  tlie  natuie  of  tiii.gs  ;  and   is 
often  the  cause  of  iiiNumerai)le  tailuivs.      liuta- 
ltist>..  who  attempt  bnn^iingfori  ign  pianis,  oiten 
fad.  from  the  omission  of  placing  the   plant   in 
the  kind  of  e.u  ih  in  which    it    nalualiy    grew. 
Pf/is  and  ffifc/ies  will  grow    luxu:iaiuly.   where 
other  plants  entirely  fail.      Trees  plant  d  11.  too 
rich    soil,  and  pariicularly  in  that  artificially  so 
made. and  especially  with  dung,  iiio.->t  coiuomu- 
ly  fail    ultimately,    though  at    first   they    may 
appear  vigorous.     And  thus  it  will  be   with   all 
plants  endeavoured    to   be  forceil   out  ot    toe.r 
liatuial  soil.     Fanners   need    not    ij>-  pr  i-  ?»eo 
Xutauists  to  enable  them  tojudge  lor  Itieuiselves. 


V  tisli  horse,  (lid  not  venture  10;  but  there  wai 
mn  foi  two  more  to  he  peilettly  st  cure  from  a 
luiii  >'iovver  of  lam." 


POiiTiiY. 


FRUM   TUii   JLBAKX   PLOUGU   BOY. 

TIJE  t\iU.\lKU, 

All  the  toils  ot  sumrinr  a'A, 
Peace  and  pie;;tj    rduiid  his  door, 
VVlio  on  eKi-ili  ao  blt:st  and  free. 
As  the  Fa.-mer  f— Like  the  bee, 
All  the  swccis  ot  iifi.'  are  his — 
l..,r.HL-  aim  tuil  his  cup  ot  bhss — 
Who  can  tnvy  tiirones  to  kiiig-s, 
Whin  the  Plou.^h  such  irtasurc  brings. 

See  Ins  works  wuh  profit  ciuwn'd— 
Barns,  with  ha)  slacks  huddled  round. 
Like  af.inuly  whun,  tiar 
Draws  wiliun  a  circle  near;  — 
Stalely  steeds  and  callle  neat. 
Cribs  ot  corn  and  mows  ot  wheat. 
1  hickly  crowded  is  his  told  — 
H.ir.i  less  sheep  and  lambs  behold, 
L'ke  the  Christian  'midst  the  din 
Oi'  a  noisy  world  of  sin — 
Fowl  ovip.irous  cackling  sound, 
Pol^^l  w  ilt>  one  foot  011  ihc  ground. 
Meet  ilicir  master  as  he  comes, 
Cluck  their  wanis,  and  shake  iheir  plumea. 
When  ai  mi'ini<hl  all  is  still 
Hear  his  geese  with  voices  shrill. 
At  the  Silliest  i.houi;hl  ot  h.irm, 
Kaise   the  losi  in  ot  alarm  ; 
While  trotn  the  barnyard  round, 
Echoes  back  the  streaming  soundf 

See  the  lofly  turkey  cock, 
M.inKi-th  of  the   featbrr'n  flock, 
Like  a  haughty  potenlate, 
Strottinsj  round  the  yard  of  state. 
Tilled  with  anger  fierce  and  dread, 
At  the  sight  of  daiing  r  d, 
Swell'il  and  gobbling  as  iie  goes, 
IJive  (ieaUucVuin  on  his  T'es  : 
Bu,,  like  oilitr  tyrants,  he 
Soon  will  lose  his  head,  you'll  see. 


I-jre  the  morn  unlocks  her  doors, 
Whence  a  stream  of  daylight  pours, 
Kre  the  bacchanalian  goes 
I'rom  his  cups  to  seek  repose. 
Mere  the  game  cock's  clarion  peal. 
Breaking  sleep's  mysterious  so.il. 
Like  a  sunimons  from  the  skies. 
Calling  mortals  to  arise  : 
While  each  faithful  centinel 
Answers  a!oud  that  ".ill  is  well." 
Industry  olieys  the  call, 
liises,  hastens  to  the  stall. 
And  replenishes  with  food, 
All  his  stock  undall  hiS  brood. 
Who  around  him  gladly  fly 
To  a  bountiful  supply. 
Back  the  husbandman  returns, 
Wliere  his  lire  now  briskly  Ino'ns, 
Where  the  partner  of  his  joys — 
liosy  girls  and  healtliy  boys, 
Kneeling  w.th  him  round  the  chairs. 
Send  to  heaven  their  malm  prayers  : 
Thus. the  year  with  him  begins, 
Thus  the  !;Ke  to  heaven  he  wins. 


't^M  M^M  i^llillio 


U.VLU.MOllli,    fRiniY,    NOVKiBER    23,1^:21. 


Pltli,KS  CUiiUKNT. 

Flour  from  the  wago  sseihng  ihis  morning  (Thurs- 
uay)  for  go  .50- \S  hi^kcy,  ironi  do  !i  cts  incf.i.hiig 
bbi.'— IJed  Wtieat.  I  >•„■  a  i  4i  —  \\  lute,  do  Uj  a  147— 
Corn,  6.i  a  b5  V,  ;lo«-,  do.  65  a  66  -Rye,  6;  a  68— 
O.its,     4  a  3i— Oihcr  articles  sa  ne  as  last  report. 

Vi<ginia  Tdbacco— No  sales. — .Maryland,  do.  very 
doll. 


03-  AND    VCKNT   IN    N  K  tV  YOltK    FOK  THE 
A  M  li  li  I  C  .\  N     K  A  K  \1  F,  |{. 

WILLIAM  A.  COLxVLVN, 

M   J\'i.    .5,    ff  itliaiii'Street,    JVeiv- Fork, 

Is  willing  to  undertake  to  collect  debts  ni  any  part 
of  ihe  coiin'rv — to  procure  siib^cnbLrs  to  new  worki 
.(,  pnrcliase  and  sell  goods  -  aim  generally,  to  trans- 
act every  Kind  of  business  wiucli  may  be  inti-Usied 
to  Inni.  rie  has  been  lor  many  years  extensively  en- 
gashed  ill  the  \gercy  business,  and  he  liatu  r.<  himv 
selV  that,  as  herelotore,  it  will  he  m  Ins  puwi  r  to 
give  general  satisfaci.on  Any  commands  in  the  way 
iifhis  proicssion,  addressed  to  linn  as  above,  w.ll 
meei  with /if rso/ia<  and  /i'om/i«  atteniion. 

j^j"  III  ..dililion  to  tlie  Ageii.ies  already  received 
iVuin  many  ol  the  lidiiois  of  pap-rs  in  this  coiinlry, 
he  has  authority  ii-oin  J  S  SniNShii,  to  receive  sub- 
s  nptioiis  to  the  AVIKKICW  FVUMKlt  -Specimens 
iif  this  wilt  have  been  leil  al  Ins  oflice,  tor  the  in- 
spection of  those  who  may  wish  to  subscribe.  The 
third  Kdilion  of  the  first  and  s-  cond  volumes  is 
now  re-prinling,  and  wiil  be  coinplc  ed  in  a  tew  week* 
-Copies  of  wh  ch  ni,iy  then  ue  had  as  above. 

A    remarkably    fine    Alderney     Female    Calf,   four 
weeks  old,  wai  rante  l  g  iimne,  and    from  the  (ari;e8t 
Cow  imported  by    Mr.  Creighton,  is  offered  for  sale. 
Apply  to  ihe 

EDirOK. 


gJ-rOt/JVG?  MULES. 

FOR  SALE,  Six  Young  vlules— five  of  them  three 
years  old  ;  the  other  t«-o  years  <jid.  They  are  ■*■  U 
grown,  and  perfectly  sound— and  will  ne  sold  low  o» 
application  to  the  Editor  of  ibis  paper. 


LiiCAN  FA 


E 


jBiFnB.^iL  ii©®^®Mis'3  a^^miB5?rAiL  i!tmi?^(D^/ismi^srs*©3  ^mn©®  ©wmmiM'Sa 


"  O  ffjvtnntitos  ninnum  su.a  si  bo 
*'  Jlirrieola'iV  ...      .   Vino 


A'OL.    III. 


I^ALTIMOUE,  inUftAX,  XVWEMftYiU  SO,  Vft^l. 


^-IvM.  3(5. 


AUUlCULTUliK. 


\  liiGIjSlA  HUSBANDRY. 

Ob^eivat'fiiiK  therein  by  the  Kditor  of  the  For. 
VHr,diiyin^'  an  ?a'c!<r.«i.,n  tlirmigh  khiiip  cmut- 
tin  of'  that  State,  in  tlwsummtr  of  1S20. 


TOBACCO. 


Near  to  Cliarloiitsville,  in  .\lbcitiarle  crmnty  oi 
Virj;mia  on  Uic  taiiii  ot one  amongst  the  best  PlaiUtr 
and  most  iiitclli^cnt  and  valuable  citizens  ot  tluit 
state,  1  Witnessed  tlie  infinite  pains  bcstuwcd  on  llie 
management  ot  Tobaccc;,  and  tlie  cunntj  ana  preserv- 
ing" the  fbdiier  of  Imlian  corn — in  compansm  with 
the  practice  of  ni>  own  state  in  the  same  branches  nf 
Husbanur}.  1  fortunatelj  prcvaileil  on  him  to  give 
nic  tile  following  sketch  on  the  subject  of  Tobacco  ; 
and  as  the  time  approiiches  when,  according  to  the 
siif;t;eslums  oi  my  worthy  friend,  the  provident  Plan- 
ter ir.ay  advantageously  think  of  preparing  his  1  o- 
bacco  beds,  this  memoir  ought  noi  to  be  longer  de. 
lajed,  it  is  llurefore  now  submitted  without  fur- 
tlier  intrudiicl:on.  — It  is  in  my  judgnieiit  one  of  the 
most  valuable  papers  which  has  yet  appeared  in  this 
Journal. 


Notes  on  the  Culiivaiion  and  Management 

From  the  plant  bed  to  the  prize — according  to 
the  most  approved  practices  iii  Jilbemarle  and 
the  adjacent  counties  in  Virginia. 

1st.    OF  THE  CHOICK  OF  LAND   FOR     THE  PLANT- 
BEDS  AND  MODE  OF  PREl'AniiNG  IT. 

A  rich  virgin  loatrt  with  a  sli;iht  mixture  of 
sand  is  ascertained  to  be  the  best  soil  fur  rais- 
ing tohacco  plants.  Such  s|!Ots  are  inilicatecl 
by  the  giowlh  t  f  alder  and  lia/.le  bu?hes  in  bot- 
toiiis  and  on  the  margin  of  small  streams,  and 
if  the  situation  has  the  command  ul  wa'er  for 
irriuation  it  is  on  that  account  to  b  ■  pref  rred — 
the  spotbeing  selecied.  the  first  operation  is  to 
burn  it  with  a  strong  lire.  For  thi^  |  U'  pose  the 
growth  of  every  kind  is  cut  off,  (t.ot  grubbed 
up)  and  the  whole  sinface  Puked  very  clean. 
The  burning  should  b  done  1  efoi  e  Christmas,  or 
as  soon  after  as  the  wtatherwill  permit — mil  if 
done  tlius  early  it  cannot  be  well  too  heavy, 
even  bringing  the  soil  to  a  hard  cake. —  I  he 
wonderful  fertility  imparted  to  soil  by  fire,  has 
of  late  yeais  been  clearly  proved  and  develop 
ed  by  ta'ious  experiments  in  this  and  other 
countries,  bi:t  jml^ing  from  long  estaolish.  d 
practice,  we  suppose  it  is  a  fact  that  has  been 
lon^  known  to  tobacco  planters — fh  t  this  fer- 
ti  i'y  is  imparted  by  the  fire,  and  i.o  ways  de- 
pendent upon  the  ashe>i  lel't  by  the  process  is 
clearly  proved  from  the  fact,  thut  the  >aiiie  re- 
sults VI  ill  ensue  if  the  ash.-  are  swept  oil'  eti- 
tirtly  cle.iii.  Or  ti-.ke  another  pui  e  ol  ground 
of  e(|ual  ([Ualitv,  cover  it  wilha-much  or  iiiort 
ashes,  and  prepare  it  in  every   resiiect  siniiiar 


except  burning,  ami  plants  cannot  be  raised  i 
't.  Hence  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  rei;n- 
lar  and  uniform  burniig,  the  want  of  which  is 
always  manifes'ed  by  a  diminutive  yelio-v  ai  d 
sickly  .:;row  til  of  plants  in  thos.  spots  not  sulii- 
cien'ly  acted  on  by  the  (ire. 

Afier  ihe  ufuund  beconies  cool  from  burnion 
the  whole  suili;ce  should  be  sw^pt  with  aeoar-e 
twig  broom  to  fake  out  h  cnaK — In  this  opera- 
tion some  of  the  ashes  ^mII  be  removed  hut  that 
is  of  no  C'-nsetjuence — it  should  then  be  broken 
up  about  two  inches  deep  ui  h  gruboifis  hoe^,  in 
i\aicli  operation  and  in  repeated  cliopmgs  af- 
tcruard...  uith  hilling  hoes,  all  roots  will  be  cut 
ami  finally  got  out  with  a  fine  iron  tooth  rake 
which  will  leave  the  ground  in  proper  order  to 
receive  the  seed, 

Tiie  most  approved  time  for  sowing  is  about 
the  first  of  February,  the  beds  previously  pie- 
[.arcd  being  sufiereil  tt!  lie  and  mellow  by  the 
fiost  and  snows  to  that  time.  But  it  wi'll  do 
very  well  to  burn  and  sow  after  thit  time,  as 
late  as  the  first  of  Aiarch,  taking  care  not  to 
have  tiie  heat  so  great. —  The  quantity  of  seed 
Is  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  in  a  common  ta 
b:e  spoon*  for  100  square  yards,  and  that  in 
proportion.  This  quantity  of  seed  should  he 
mixed  with  about  one  gallon  of  clean  ashes,  and 
half  that  quantity  of  |)iaister  of  paiis,  and  the 
uliole  well  incorporated,  and  then  strewed  uni- 
formly over  the  bed  at  two  operations,  crossing 
at  right  angles  to  ensure  regularity.  Cabbage 
seed  for  early  planting,  Tomatoe  Celery,  and 
Lettuce  seed  may  be  sowed  in  small  quantities 
with  the  Tobacco  seed,  without  material  injurv 
to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  After  sowing  the 
Seed  I  he  ground  is  immediately  trodden  over 
closely  with  the  feet,  and  covered  thick  with 
naked  brush.  If  the  frost  is  severe  from  this 
time  it  is  common  to  take  o.f"  the  brush  some 
time  in  the  month  of  March,  before  the  plants 
appear,  and  tread  the  bed  again,  and  at  the 
ame  time  give  the  ground  a  sligh.t  dressing  oi 
manure.  The  dung  of  fowls  of  all  sorts,  is 
sought  ^fier  for  tnii  purpose,  which  being  beat- 
s  sifted  over  the  bed  through  a  coarse  bas- 
ket or  riddle.  'I'he  brush  is  then  restored,  and 
nit  finally  removed  until  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
are  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  when  the  dress- 
in:;  of  manure  is  again  applied,  taking  care  to 
wiilt  the  approach  of  rain  for  that  purpose.  Any 
s^rass  or  weeds  that  may  have  sprung  up  in  the 
mean  tune  are  carelully  picked  out.  —  In  dry 
reasons,  if  the  situation  admits  of  it,  the  bed 
ii.sthe  irrigated  by  training  a  small  stream  of 
ater  around  the  edge  of  it.     If  not    it   should 

•  This  quantity  of  plant  bed  is  generally  consider- 
1  under  eood  circumstances  as  siitKcieiit  to  set  ten 
thousand  hills  ui  good  tone.  But  the  prudent  plan- 
ter taking  into  ci-n-iidt-ration  the  casualties  of  Hy, 
dnnii'ht,  i^c  will  do  well  to  make  a  larger  allowanc. 
We  know  of  no  certain  remedy  or  antidote  against  the 
|tly  svhich  destroy  the  early  plants. 


be  wateretl  every  evonins  with  a  common  v^a• 
'vin^  I'ot,  or  pine  bushes  dipped  in  water  and 
•  hook  ov»-r  the  bed  until  sulHcient  moisture  is 
obtained. 

Under  a  careful  observance  of  this  manisfc- 
nent,  the  plants  according  as  the  Sf-asons  have 
een  favonible  or  not.  will  be  fit  to  tran«nlant 
Voni  the  fifteenth  of  May  to  the  t'nfh  of  June. 
\  planter  thinks  himself  lucky  if  he  can  net 
his  crop  pitched  by  the  tenth  of  June.  Afler 
bat,  the  -eastms  are  uncertain  from  the  heat  of 
the  vveatlv.'r,  and  the  chances  of  success  for  a 
crop  prevarious;  (hnu'^b  it  h;is  been  known  to 
succeed  when  planted  the  middle  of  July. 

Of  the  preparation  of  the  Land,  and  culiivation 
of  the  Crop. 

The  best  Tobacco  is  made  upon  new  or  fresh 
laml.  It  is  rare  to  make  more  than  three  suc- 
ce-sive  crops  upon  the  same  ground,  of  which 
the  second  is  llie  best,  the  1st  and  3il  being 
about  equal.  But  it  is  more  common  to  make 
only  two.  The  new  land,  after  all  the  timber 
am!  brush  is  removed,  and  the  surface  very 
cleanly  raked  is  twice  closely  coultered  as  deep 
as  tvvo  horses  or  oxen  can  pull.  After  this, 
bands  with  grubbing  hoes  pass  regularly  over 
the  whole  ground,  and  take  up  all  the  loose 
roots  that  have  been  broken  by  the  coulter  which 
are  heaped  and  burnt,  or  removed,  t^ne  antl 
sometimes  two  more  coulteringsare  then  given, 
and  the  same  opcr.ition  repeated  with  the  grub- 
bing lioes,  which  leaves  the  land  in  proper  order 
to  be  hilled — this  is  unversally  done  in  straight 
rows  at  th  '  distance  of  3.J  feet  apart,  giving 
the  same  distance  as  near  as  the  eye  will  per- 
mit the  other  way — \n  fresh  land,  that  is  to  say 
for  the  second  and  third  crop,  the   line   of  the 

riginal  row,  and  even  the  locality  of  each    hill 

should  be  preserved.     After  passing  the  coulter 

o  or  three  times  between  each  row,  the  hills 

should  be  made  in  tiie  same  place,  the  r.  mains 

F  the  stalk  and  roots  of  the  old  plant  bet  ig  first 
removed,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  excess  of 
nitrous  panicles  contained  in  tobacco,  abova 
any  other  plant,  that  the  partial  decomposition 

f  this  stubble  during  the  winter,  imparts  a  de- 
gree of  fertility  to  the  spot  which  should  not  be 
lost  by  the  diffusion  ami  exposure  of  a  general 
ploughing.     It  is  ivost  advisable  too,  that   the 

illing  of  new  and  fresh  land,  should  be  ilone 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  say  three  or 
fiur  weeks  before  planting  Tliis  aifords  time 
for  the  hill  to  settle  to  a  proper  consistence  and 
presents  a  more  ex'ended  surface  to  be  acted  on 
by  atmospheric  influence,  which  perhaps  is 
eater  in  the  spring  inonths  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year. 

On  the  bottom  land  of  our  rivers  there  are 
extensive  alluvial  flats,  that  bear  successive 
crops  of  tobacco  for  many  years,  anil  some 
planters  resort  to  highly  manured  spots  conve- 
niently situated  upon  high  land.     Bat  in  gena'> 
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AMEHICAN  FARMER. 
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ral  It  IS  fdtisideted  had  ecnnoniy  m  nianure 
land  for  tohacrn,  botli  herause  the  quantity  re- 
quired f(ir  that  crop  is  jireatcr  tlian  for  any 
otlicr,  and  hecanse  tlie  quaiitv  of  the  produrr, 
as  well  as  that  made  on  low  arounds.  is  coarser 
in  fibre  and  less  rnarI<etaMe  — The  prepuration 
0*  such  lan'l  however  is  (he  sanie  as  (hat  ofni-w 
grnund.  except  that  ('  e  h  rgi  phujrh  a'  <l  hanow 
are  substituted  for  (he  coulter  and  eruhbing 
hoe.  and  the  hilling  may  be  a  little  longer  de- 
layed. 

If  the  seasons  have  been  favorable,  and  the 
plant  beds  duly  atteniled  to  as  hefere  observe  d, 
the  p!ants«ill  he  readv  to  set  out  from  'h'  15i| 
to  the  last  of  Mav.  It  is  most  conunoti  to  v-ait 
for  a  riiin  or  season  as  we  call  it,  to  pei  form 
this  operation,  in  which  case  the  hills  mu-t  !e 
previously  cut  oft"  about  four  inches  above  their 
base:  but  in  early  planting  if  is  quite  safe  to 
proceed  without  a  season,  provided  it  i-<  doie 
in  the  evening,  and  I  e  hill-  ruf  oft'  at  the  saini 
lime.  It  is  univi-rsally  admitted  thatani'd^' 
ate  season  i«  be(ter  than  a  very  wet  one;  an(^ 
that  is  considered  the  bt St,  in  which  the  ear- h 
Jnes  not  e'lt  rely  loose  iis  friablitv,  but  at  the 
same  time  will  bear  (o  be  cnrripressed  closely 
about  the  roots  of  the  plant  without  dans!;ei-  of 
becoming  hfird  or  baked  Lnder  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstanre>,  however,  some  plants 
will  full  or  perish,  and  therefore  (he  sruund 
iriust  be  ijone  over  after  everv  rain  until  the 
last  of  June,  to  replant  the  missing  hills.     It 


it  is  thought  injudieious  ever  to  let  then  (jer 
more  than  a  week  old,  for  besides  ahsoibin'.r  the 
mitriment  necessHrv  to  push  lorvvard.  and  en- 
crease  the  -ize  and  thickness  of  (he  leaf,  the 
hrenkin<i  them  oft"  when  of  a  large  siz.e  mak  '^ 
so  great  a  wound  as  greativ  to  injure  the  after 
srrowtb  of  the  plant.  In  weneral  about  thr  e 
months  is  requisite  to  perfect  the  growth  of 
tobacco,  from  platitin'^  to  cuttinjj. 

Of  the  diseases,  and  casualti.^s  to  which  it  i- 

subject;  audits   tendenrv  to    exhaust    land. 

Tobacco  is  suhj-ct  to  some  diseases,  and  liable- 
tobeiniured  l>y  more  casualties  and  accidents 
than  any  other  crop.  That  jjrowins  upon  new 
or  fresh  high  lanrl  is  S'  Idorn  ii'jured  bv  an\ 
otliei-  dis-ase  than  the  Spot  or  F>riv2;<  which  \-^ 
the  effect  of  very  tnoist  succeeded  by  very  hot 
weather.  For  this  we  know  of  no  remedy  or 
antidote.  Tobacco  srowin;;  upon  old  land 
(iiirticularly  upon  low  fiats,  besides  beino;  more 
subject  (o  "^P't,  is  liable  to  a  disense  we  call  t'' 
JluUnw  Stnik,  which  is  an  entire  decavand  rot- 
tenness of  (ho  inside  or  pidi,  (erniinatina;  sra 
dual'v  in  the  decay,  and  final  droppinj  off  of 
the  leaves.  This  disease  is  sometimes  nroduc- 
e<l  by  the  wounds  caused  bv  nuliins  oft'  over 
grown  suckers,  thereby  admittin  ■  too  great  an 
absorption  of  water  into  tb^■  sta'k  tbroiioh  tlie 
wounrl. — In  land  not  completely  drained,  the 
plants  are  sometimes  apt  to  take  a  diininufive 
growth,  sending  forth  numerous  long,  niirro'\ 
leaves,  very  thickly  set  on  the  stalk.     This 


not  important  hereto  desciihethe  mere  culti-'calb  d  Walloon  tobacco,  and  is  good  for  notb- 
vaiion  of  the  crop  as  it  respects  tillajie,  it  be-|ing.  As  there  is  no  cure  for  these  diseases 
ing  only  necessary  as  in  (h  case  ot  ali  odier]  when  they  exist,  we  can  only  attend  to  their 
plants  to  keep  the  earth  ligb(  and  free  fromlprevenlion.  This  will  at  once  be  pointed  out 
weeds  and  grass.     This   is  generally  done  by  by  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  which  is  toorauch 


two  weedings,  first  by  scraping  a  little  earth 
and  all  the  young  giass  froui  (he  plants  and 
then  in  a  short  time  restoring  (he  snme  earth, 
and  as  much  inore  :ts  wdl  make  a  considerable 
hill  around  each.  In  old  land,  and  that  free 
fnrni  stumps,  the  single  horse  shovel  p  ough  is 
used  with  great  advantage  as  an  auxiliary  to  tlie 
hoe. 

When  the  plants  attain  a  proper  size,  which 
observiition  and  experience  will  readily  point 
out.  they  are  to  be  primed  and  topped.  1  he 
priming  is  merely  striping  utl'  4  or  5  leaves  at 
the  bottom,  learns  uhout  a  band'-,  br  adib  be- 
tween the  first  leaf  and  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Topping  is  simply  taking  out  (he  bud  with  (he 
finger  and  thumb  nail-,  leaving  the  necessary 
number  of  baves,  which  in  ^eni  ral  is  not  more 
than  eiglit,  though  the  first  topping  may  he  to 
9  or  :0  haves  to  make  it  ripen  more  uniformly, 
and  bi  ing  the  crop  info  the  b  use  nior  toge- 
ther. For  tl  e  Sriine  -eason.  the  late  planis  cite 
not  topped  to  so  many,  filling  from  ei^ht  by 
degrees  as  the  season  expires,  down  to  six  and 
five.  A  little  practice,  and  slight  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  leaves  grow  from  the 
stalk,  will  soon  enable  a  person  to  perform  this 
operation  with  great  d.  xterity  and  dispatch, 
without  counting  the  leaves.  All  that  is  requi- 
site after  this  until  the  plant  is  fit  to  cut  is  to 
keep  it  from  being  eaten  by  the  worms,  and  to 
pull  off  the  suckers  that  grow  out  at  thejunc 
tion  of  the  leaves  to  the  stalk.  These  suckers 
put  for'h  (miy  twice  at  the  leaves,  hu(  after  that 
indefinitely  and  continually  from  the  root,  and 


wef,  and  indirates  the  necessity  of  complete 
and  thorough  draining  before  tiie  crop  is  plant- 
ed. It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  that, 
tobacco  is  more  injur  d  than  any  other  crop  by 
ploughing  or  hoeing  the  ground  when  it  is  too 
wet,  and  to  express  a  general  caution  on  that 
bead. 

The  accidents,  by  which  tobacco  is  often  in 
jured  and  destroyed,  are  high  winds,  heavy 
heating  rains,  hail  storms  and  two  kinds  of 
worm,  the  ground  or  cut  worm,  and  the  large 
green  horn  worm.  High  wind..,  besides  break- 
ing oft'  the  leaves  and  thereby  occasioning  a 
great  l<i*s,  are  apt  to  turn  them  over.  The 
plant  unlike  most  others,  posses  es  no  power 
to  restore  the  leaves  (o  their  proper  ])'isition. 
which  must  shortly  and  carefully  be  tlone  by 
band,  otherwise  the  part  inverted  will  gradual- 
ly perish  and  moulder  away.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  anatomy  of  plants  can  tell  us  the 
cause  of  this,  as  well  as,  why  nature  has  denied 
to  tobacco  the  faculty  of  restoring  its  leaves  to 
their  proper  position. —  i'he  ground  worm,  the 
same  which  is  sOMietiies  so  fatal  to  coin,  is  as- 
certained to  be  the  Larv-e  of  the  common  hhu  k 
bug  found  in  great  numers  under  wiieat  shocks, 
iitc.  This  worm  is  seldom  or  never  found  in 
new  land,  but  abounds  in  old  or  manured  grouuij 
—and  in  some  years  I  have  seen  tlieiii  so  nu.iie- 
rous,  as  to  have  from  40  to  50  taken  out  of  on' 
bill  in  a  morning.  I'he  alternatives  are  eitliei 
to  ubandon  the  crop,  or  to  go  over  the  ground 
every  morning,  when  they  can  he  found  at  oi 
near  the  surface,  and  dastroy  them.     The  miss- 


'i  V  hiPs  to  be  r  "rul«rlv  replanted  —  he  Horn 
Worm  is  nrod'Ced  from  a  large,  clumsey,  grey 
coloured  fly  commonlv  seen  late  in  the  evening 
sucking  the  flowers  of  the  Htramnnium  or  thnrn 
npph,  commonly  called  here  the  Jame.s-toivn 
wei'd.  The  Hies  ileposit  their  eggs  in  the  night 
on  the  tobacco,  and  all  other  narcotic  plants  in- 
discriminate!", as  Irish  potatoes,  Tomaroe, 
&c.  In  24  or  3ii  hoiirs  tHe  eggs  hatch  a  sm  dl 
orm  which  imn'fiiliately  begins  to  feed  on  the 
'eaf  and  '.troivs  rip'dly.  Great  care  should  he 
'aken  to  dtstrov  the'n  while  young.  Turk  ea 
■\n<\  Guinea  fowU  are  great  auxiliaries  in  this 
'iiisiness.  but  the  evil  might  be  greatly  lessen  d 
i'  the_^i^'.s  were  destroyed,  which  can  eas  ly  he 
done  in  the  night  by  a  person  walking  over  the 

rou-  d  with  a  torch  and  a  'ight  paddle. — They 
win  approarli  th"  light  and  can  easily  be  kiP.d. 
In  this  way  1  have  known  a  hundred  kilbd  in 
one  fi  Id  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

Tohar.co  has  been  reproached  as  the  cause  of 
the  L'pn-ral  exhausted  condition  of  our  lands,  of 
the  slow  piced  improvement  in  the  Virtjin  a  sys- 
tem o'  agriculture;  in  short  as  (he  bane  of  all 
good  husbandry.  This  stigma  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, in  a  great  measure  unmerited.  It  is 
true,  that^  like  Indian  corn,  fro'O  the  frequ -nt 
and  high  degree  <if  tillage  it  requires  through- 
out (he  summer,  it  exposes  the  ground  fo  he 
w;ished  by  hard  rains,  and  evaporated  by  the 
hot  sum;  hut  the  plant  in  itse'f  is  less  an  ix- 
hauster  than  corn  or  wheat.  A  proof  of  this  is 
to  be  fou  111  in  the  superior  growth  and  perfec- 
tion fo  which  any  cr  ip  will  arrive  when  grown 
after  tobacco,  than  after  any  thing  else,  not  ex- 
cepting clover  that  has  been  ploughed  in.  Per- 
haps (his  may  he  accounted  for  from  the  facts. 
1st.  Thai  the  roots  ind  s(ubhle  of  tobacco  left 
on  (he  ground  are  more  in  quantity,  and  co.i- 
ti'in  more  of  the  essential  qualities  of  manure 
than  those  of  any  other  plant.  2d.  The  plant 
itself  while  growing  feeds  more  from  the  at- 
mosphere than  any  other,  and  3'ily.  It  is  not 
suffered  to  go  to  seed,  the  process  in  all  vege- 
tation wliich  IS  supposed  to  make  the  greatest 
draft  on  the  fertility  of  the  earth. — Neither  is 
the  culture  of  (ohacco  in(ompa(ahle  wi(h  a  pro- 
per rotation  of  crops,  and  an  imp  oved  system 
of  husbandry,  f  )r  we  find  as  extensive  and  as 
successful  efforts  at  improveiient  niitde  in  the 
tob.icco  region,  and  by  (ohacco  makers,  as  in 
<iny  other  section  of  our  state. 

OJ  the  Cutting,  Curing  and  Ifjusing. 

VVe  have  now  arrived  a(  the  most  difficult  and 
critical  stag-s  of  the  whole  process,  every  ope- 
ration from  this  time  uotil  the  plant  is  cured, 
requiring  great  attention  and  care,  as  well 
skill  and  nicety  of  judgment  in  the  execution. 
And  hence  a  great  contrariety  of  practice  in 
some  of  the  minutiae  prevails,  accord. ng  (o  the 
superior  skill  and  ability  of  different  planters. 

It  IS  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  ripe  tobac- 
co by  description.  It  can  omy  be  learnt  by  ob- 
servation and  experience.  In  ;;eneral  its  matu- 
rity IS  indicated  hy  the  top  le  ive-.  of  the  p  ait 
turning  down  and  often  touciiing  the  y,r'.und, 
hecomiiig  curdled  with  yellow  spots  inferspers- 

d  on  their  surface.  looKing  glossy  and  shiiii'ig, 
with  an  entire  loss  of  lur,  u  m  m  fes.  increase 
of    thickness  in  the  suOalance  of  the  leave^ 
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>v!  ic-li  «lion  pifrhof)  in  a  fnld  hetwii  i'  tlir  till!! 
anfl  ihunih  will  crack  oi  xplit  with  ease.  But 
the  nio«t  e  pprienrctl  planlei'*  acknowledge  tliat 
thiv  are  morp  apf  tii  err  in  cuUina;  tliuir  tiiliac 
CO  too  soon,  than  in  ileferrinn  it 'OD  long.  As; 
pn-(i(  ot"  this,  take  twn  pl;uits  trrowitii;  side  liy 
sidi'^oT  equal  size  and  appearance  in  every  r 
sperf.  ami  both  iippareiitlv  ripe — cut  one  and 
ire'.h  it  lioth  2:rien  :ind  when  cured  :  let  the 
other  stand  a  week  long;er  and  when  weighed 
lik"  the  first  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter will  be  astonishina;.  If  it  be  asked,  why 
we  di>  not  avail  oursdves  of  the  advantage  to  tie 
derived  fron  thus  deferring  the  opera'.ion  .?  I' 
ir)a\  be  answered,  as  i  have  before  observed, 
that  tobacco  wliile  standing  is  liable  to  be  injur- 
ed and  destroyed  by  more  accidents  than  any 
other  plant,  such  as  hail  storms,  heavy  rains, 
high  winds,  the  depredations  of  worms,  the 
growth  of  suckers  from  the  root  which  abstract 
greatly  from  'he  weight  and  thickness  of  the 
leaves,  if  suffered  to  grow,  and  which  it  is  not 
always  convenient  to  pull  oft'  Besides  this,  the 
seison  of  cutting  tobacco  is  a  veiy  busy  on  •  to 
th  planter,and  too  much  work  would  accumulate 
on  b  s  hands  by  deferring  it  to  tlie  last  moment 
For  these  reasons  it  is  considered  most  pruilent 
to  cull  out  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  will  make 
good  tobacco  ;  in  which  case  the  loss  in  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  crop,  is  balanc  ed  by  avoid 
ing  the  risk  of  accidents,  and  being  able  to  be 
slow  more  care  and  attention  to  what  remains. 
I'he  cutters  go  over  the  ground  by  rows,  each 
taking  two  at  a  time,  and  the  plants  they  cut 
are  laid  in  the  intermediate  row  between  them 
This  facilitates  the  picking  up,  as  the  cutting  of 
four  rows  is  thereby  placed  in  one.  The  stalk 
of  the  plant  to  be  cut  is  first  split  down  with 
the  knite  about  six  inches,  and  after  being  cut 
off  just  below  the  bottom  leaf,  is  inverted  and 
laid  upon  the  ground,  to  fall  anil  b'Come  pliiul 
for  handling.  The  spliitinif  of  the  stalk  is  im- 
portuiit,  both  for  the  convenience  of  banging  it 
on  ticks  and  accelerating  the  cure  of  the  plant. 
Til  th'ist;  unused  to  the  culture  and  in<ina';eiiient 
«l  'uiiacco,  It  will  be  almost  incredible  to  learn 
how  soon  t  will  .si(«-6«r(i,  as  we  call  it,  after 
bei  g  cut  and  turned  over  on  the  ground.  I'his 
is  .-fi'-cted  by  the  hot  raysofthesuii,  piercing  and 
pe'  tratiiig  the  tender  parts  of  the  leaves,  and 
IS  manifested  by  the  parts  aftncted,  turning 
wb  te  and  soon  becoming  dry  and  crisp,  ;ind 
when  cured,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  without 
poiiS'Shing  any  of  the  strength  or  cjunlities  of 
tobacco.  In  very  dry,  hot  weather,  sun-bui  n- 
ing  often  takes  place  before  a  Inrge  plant  falls 
sufficiently  to  tje  handled  without  breaking  ofi' 
the  leaves  j  and  for  this  reason  the  cutting  in 
such  weatiier,  should  always  be  made  early  in 
the  ii.orning,  and  nut  proceed  alter  ten  o'clock. 
— ssoineiinies  it  is  done  in  the  evening  when 
there  is  no  prospect  of  rain,  by  which  tlie  pack 
ing  up  may  be  accomplished  earlier  the  in  xt 
ni'iriHng,  and  witti  less  risk  of  burning.  A^ 
soon  as  the  plants  tali  sufficiently  to  handle 
Without  br.akmg  ofi' toe  leaves,  tbey  are  liand- 
fuihu,  .IS  we  call  it  :  that  is,  tiiey  are  picked  up. 
and  iiree  or  toui  or  five  pluntsare  laid  to;i,i-tiler, 
vvitii  tbeir  tails  (mm  the  su  i,  and  the  stalks 
inciiiieu  and  ■>  mewha  ekvated  aya nst  tiv, 
sides  of  some  ot    tlie  hilli,.    The  pickers  up, 


I'ter  going  through  this  ground,  return  and  turn  sticks  loucliiii!::  each  other.  A  moderate  beat 
iver  each  handliill,  that  both  sides  of  the  plants  which  isgradually  increased  to  a  very  strong  one, 
nav  receive  tbo  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  not  be  is  then  afiplied,  by  making  diilerent  ranges  of 
Hirnt  ;  and  this  operation  is  again  repeated,  if  fires  throughoutthe  house — and  that  wood  is  pre- 
bv  this  time  the  tobacco  is  not  pliant  enough  to!  ferred  and  sought  for,  which  will  make  the 
be  put  in  s/(.5ct>i  This  is  putting  an  indefinite  greatest  heat  with  the  least  bla/.e  and  smoke, 
number  of  bandfulls  together,  the  stalks  in  an  The  fires  must  he  continually  kept  up  until  the 
erect  position,  forming  a  sort  of  circle  of  any  curing  is  ellectod,  (say  from  four  to  six  days) 
diameter,  from  two  to  six  feet  or  more,  at  con- 1  when  not  only  the  leaves,  but  the  whole  stalk 
venient  distances  in  the  field  ;  and  these  shocks  becomes  dry;  ami  changes  from  a  green  or  yel- 
should  hi!  immediately  and  eflectually  covered  low,  to  a  light  brown  colour, 
with  green  bushes,  or  something  else,  previously!  If  it  is  not  to  be  cured  by  fire,  the  tobacco  is 
in  place,  for  the  purpose  to  exclude  the  rays  ofi brought  to  the  scalVold  and  hung,  and  the  sticks 
the  sun.  are   crowded   in   the  same  way  on  the  scaffold. 

The  next  operation  (after  the  heat  of  the  sun  I  until  the  same  yellow  colour  is  imparted  to  the 


has  declined)  is  to  remove  the  tobacco  to  the 
house  or  scaffold,  and  hanging  the  plants  on 
sticks  -J-J-  teet  long,  and  about  one  inch  square 
The  common  pine  affords  the  best  timber  for 
this  purpose,  which  will  rive  straight  and  with 
ease.  From  10  to  12  plants,  according  to  size, 
niay  be  hung  on  each  stick,  the  width  of  two 
fingers  to  be  left  between  each  plant.  The 
scalf  Ids  are  raised  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  poles  to  receive  the  sticks  are  placed 
four  feet  apart,  and  are  made  to  range  east  and 
west,  so  that  the  sticks  will  lie  north  and  south, 
to  give  both  sides  an  equal  benefit  from  the 
sun.  The  tobacco  is  commonly  removed  from 
the  field  to  the  house  or  scaffold  unon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  labourers,  carefully  put  on  and  taken 
oft'  to  avoid  bruising  ;  but  if  the  distance 
great,  carts  are  used,  greater  care  being  neces- 
sary to  avoid  bruising.  This  is  considered  so 
important  that  some  judicious  planters  make 
temporary  sralfolds  in  the  field,  preferring  the 
risk  of  injury  from  a  smart  rain,  to  that  of  bruis 
ing  by  moving  it  far  in  a  green  state. 
There  are  two  muties  of  curing  tobacco.  One  in 
the  house  altogether  by  tire  :  the  other  by  the  sun 

cafTolds.  i'he  first  is  esteemed  the  best 
and  most  eftectual,  but  it  is  attended  with  great 
k.  Our  houses  are  generally  four  sided  pens, 
2(/feet  square,  built  of  round  poles,  and  about 
12  feet  pitch.  The  joists  are  placed  four  feet 
apart,  the  rafters  immediat'  ly  over  tliein,  hav- 
ing beams  corresponding  with  the  joists,  three 
feet  perpenili'  ular  from  each  other,  so  as  to 
aft'ord  i.ii;ges  or  tires  foi  the  tobacco  up  to  the 
crown  ;  and  the  same  tiers  are  fixed  below  the 
joists  and  at  the  same  distance  by  extending 
ptiles  across  the  hou^e  between  the  logs  of  the 
pen.  The  house  is  coveted  tightly  with  pine 
hoards,  and  if  it  is  intentled  to  cure  by  fire,  the 
openings  between  the  logs  should  he  closed  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  beat.     Sucii  a  siied  bouse 

cure  from  2  to  3000  weight,  acccording 
to  the  quality  ot  the  to'iacco. — If  it  be  decided 
to  cure  by  fire,  the  tobacco  i<  carried  immedi- 
ately from  the  field  'o  the  house,  hung  on  sticks 
ts  before  described,  and  these  sticks  crowded  as 
close  together  on  the  tiers  as  they  can  possibly 
be,  so  IS  lo  exclude  all    air   tVoin   the   tobacco 


leaves,  and  some  planters  are  so  particular  as 
to  cover  their  scalfo'ds  with  green  bushes  dur- 
ing this  crowded  state,  to  prevent  sun-burning 
— when  the  proper  tune  arrives,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  yellow  colour  of  the  leaves,  the 
sticks  are  thinned  and  placed  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  ad  nit  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  if 
the'weather  is  warm  and  fair, in  5  or  6  days,  the 
curing  will  be  so  far  effected  as  to  justify  tiie  re- 
moval of  the  tobacco  int  >  the  house,  when  it  must 
be  properly  and  finally  arranged,  and  the  cure 
will  be  gradually  accomplished  by  ti'iie  and 
season.  But  if  damp,  hot  weather  supervenes, 
it  will  he  necessary,  both  in  this  and  in  the  case 
of  tobacco  already  cured  by  fire,  to  make  mo- 
derate fires  under  each  whenever  it  comes  in 
very  high  order. — In  such  weather  and  in  such 
order,  tobacco  is  liable  to  contract  a  moul  I  about 
the  stems,  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  keep- 
ing it  dry  by  fires.  This  mould  injures  both 
the  quality  and  appearance  greatly,  and 
cannot  be  easily  rubbed  off.  Great  attention  is 
therefore  necessary  to  prevent  it  by  those  oc- 
casional firings  until  regular  cool  weather  sets 
in,  after  v,diich  there  is  no  danger.  From  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  climate  (or  some  years 
past,  and  other  causes,  it  happens  commonly 
that  some  portion  of  our  tobacco  is  not  mature, 
and  is  left  until  we  are  compelled  lo  cut  it  by 
the  approach  of  frost.  Such  plants,  even  if 
fully  ripe,  seldom  cure  of  a  good  colour  or  qual- 
ity for  want  of  proper  seasons.  And  here  we 
mav  venture  a  general  remark  ;  which  is,  that 
tobacco  cut  early  and  fully  ripe,  will  cure  well 
and  be  of  :iood  quality  under  the  most  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  while  that  which 
tomes  late  into  the  hnuse.  is  dilficult  to  cure 
a  id  of  inferior  grade. — After  the  housing  of  to- 
bacco is  all  accomplished,  and  cool  weather  be- 
gins, the  house  should  be  closed  with  green 
bushes,  or  fence  rails  set  up  on  end  close  around 
on  tlie  outside  of  the  house,  to  exclude  damp 
air,  and  beating  rains  which  generate  mould, 
&c. 

Of  Stripping  and  Priziiif;. 

Stripping  is  begun  as  soon  after  the  plants 
are  thoroughly  cured  and  seasoned,  as  the 
U  remains  in  this  ^iiuation,  until  the  leave.,  of  convenience  of  the  planter  will  per  uit.  It  is 
the  plants  become  yellow  or  of  the  colour  of  taken  off  the  sticks  in  proper  season  or  order, 
ilickory  leaves  just  before  they  fall.  This  will  and  packed  in  a  large  bulk  for  this  purpo,e,  .tnd 
generally  happen  in  four  or  five  days,  when  tiie  generally  in  higher  order  than  is  proper  fur 
licks  must  be  spread  ami  placed  ai  their  pro-  pricing,  wriich  enables  the  strippers  to  handle 
perdistaiic  s  apart  in  tne  bouse.  About  six  or  it  wilii  ie,s  vast.;,  and  to  tie  it  oiore  neatly, 
ven  iiKlies  is  the  proper  (Jistiiice,  or  any  riierj  .ire  twii  lj.ct-»  i|,eiierally  believed  to  exist, 
otiier  that  will  prevent  the  plants  on  dillerentiin  relation  to  tue  order  of  touacco,  wliicH  are 
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unaccdUtiiiiKle.  One  is,  that  tobacco  in  order. 
or  in  a  iiioist  stute.  is  no  heavior  tlinii  when 
«hv.  The  other,  iliat  if  it  is  taken  down  and 
ijulivcd.as  it  is  "oing  out  of  season,  fh;it  is,  as 
it  is  passing  from  a  moist  to  a  dryer  state. 
it  will  return  in  the  hulk  to  the  hisihest  state  of 
order  it  had  previously  accjuhed — These  opin- 
ions, IiOMever,  serin  to  have  been  established 
more  by  pf-esriiption  than  recent  experiment, 
for  1  can  fmd  no  person  (hat  will  absolutely  as- 
sert the  facts  upon  his  own  experience.  l!ut  he 
it  as  it  niav,  the  latter  fact  is  so  generally  be- 
lieved as  to  be  attended  to  in  bulking  tobacco- 

In  strippinfT"  t'le  best  planters  make  two 
qualitiis  besides  stemmed.  For  this  purpose, 
every  jilant  passes  thiou^h  the  hands  of  (be 
sorters  (the  most  experienced  ai.d  judicious  of 
the  labiiureis)  who  pull  oft'  the  two  first,  or 
jrround  leaves,  without  looking.  Upon  exami- 
nation, the  remainder  of  the  pl.sn'  may  be 
fiiuiul  fit  for  the  first  cli:ss — petbaps  two  more 
leaves  are  to  lie  taken  oil',  or  perhaps  the  whole 
sonlv  fit  for  the  seconii  class.  In  this  way  tiie 
first  class  is  obtained,  the  leaves  previously 
pulled  off",  are  airain  sorted  for  the  second  class, 
and  what  is  unfit  (or  tlds  is  sti  inmed. 

No  definite  idea  of  t'^e  ciu:dity  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  can  be  well  conveyed  by  descrip- 
tion. It  can  onlv.  and  soon  uili  he  acquired  by 
observation  and  experience  The  bundles  of  each 
consist  of  four  or  five  leaves  neatly  wrapped 
around  the  head  witli  anotlier  leaf.  The  stem- 
med ('hacco  (about  nvf  thirds  of  the  stem  only 
•Hjeing  taken  out)  is  tied  in  larf^e  bundles,  and 
when  packed  in  the  hogshead  for  pressing  is 
untit'd  and  laid  loosely,  but  in  straight  and  uni- 
form layers. 

Alter  strpping,  some  planters  hang  up  their  to- 
bacco uiiftin  upon  sticks  drawn  smoolh  and  some- 
wha!  to  a  feaihcr-edge,  and  as  it  comes  in  pro- 
per ordet  for  prizinu:  it,  is  taken  down  and 
bulked,  and  closely  and  efll'ectually  covered  t  II 
the  time  of  prizing  arrives — J'be  months  of 
April  and  May,  are  thought  the  best  tnoe  for 
this.  Others  pack  their  tobacco  in  double  v\in- 
rows.  tiiat  is  -lightly  lap  the  tail>  ot  (he  bun 
dies,  placing  the  beads  on  the  outside,  and  thus 
raise  a  hull'  (d  three  or  tour  feet  in  beit;!  t.  Il 
remains  in  this  situation  well  wi  ighted,  bui 
cftetiiines  without  (over  all  (he  winter,  and 
perhaps  gets  completely  dry  ;    but  returns  in 


proper  order  for  prizing  in  the  warm  weatberl 
of  April  and  Mav.  It  is  a  matter  of  mucli 
doubt  and  dispute,  which  of  these  two  modes  is 
the  best.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred, 
because  it  is  the  least  trouble,  provided  tin- 
planter  has  plentv  of  house  room,  and  can  so 
order  it  as  to  leave  the  winrows  entirely  free 
from  interruption.  Other  planters  more  carele-s 
carry  on  tb''  operaticni  of  stripping  and  pnzin:" 
togelber,  witbo 't  due  regard  to  the  order  ol 
(be  tobacco,  which  mav  account  for  the  excess 
of  inferior  qualities,  and  diversity  of  prices 
exhibited  in  our  markets. 

Pr'zing  is  the  last  operation,  but  not  the  least 
important  in  the  care  and  attention  it  rei|nire^, 
— The  size  of  our  hogsheads  are  prescribed  by 
law.  They  must  not  excf-ed  four  and  a  half  fee' 
in  height,  nor  36  inches  in  the  dian)  ter  of  the 
he;ids.  In  these  we  generady  attempt  to  press 
1500  lbs.  but  we  oftener  fnll  below  than  go  ove' 
it. — The  average  is  perhaps  not  more  than  \35() 
\h Our  prizrs  are  of  the  cheapest  and  sim- 
plest construrfion,  generally  fixed  bv  (he  la 
bonrers  who  use  them,  and  not  excpel'n;  tw 
or  three  dollars  in  entiiecost.  The  stump  o' 
a  tree  is  generally  us-'d,  instead  of  <•.  post  in  the 
ground,  until  it  rots,  and  ihi-  hogshead  is  pro 
tecied  hv  a  temporary  shed,  or  a  light  porahle 
r"of  straddled  across  (be  beam. — I  subjoin  a 
sketch  o(  the  one  most  commonly  used.  ibis 
you  will  o'lserve  operates  bv  an  unceasing  sus 
pended  weight,  capable  of  being  increased  by 
the  aiblition  of  stones  to  any  required  extent, 
and  which  is  suft'ered  to  settle  gradually  (o  the 
desired  point,  by  wh'ch  all  danger  of  bruising 
l,Oom  sudden  and  violent  pressure  is  avoided. 
The  important  points  in  pr  zing,  are  to  pack 
the  tobacco  neatly,  in  straight  and  regular  lay 
eis.  I'his  is  besi  done  hy  putting  in  onlv  one 
bundle  at  a  time,  pressing  &  squeezing  it  close- 
ly thi  ougb  the  hanils  as  it  is  done,  to  make  it 
occupy  le^s  space,  Oy  wliicb  it  will  exhibit  a 
lietter  appearance  wh  n  it  is  opened  for  inspec- 
ti"u. — To  make  it  descend  always  oo  a  level  in 
the  houshead.hy  never  suffering  the  beam  to  be 
depressed  below  a  horizontal  position,  and  to 
cause  the  tobacco  in  pr  zing,  not  to  leave  the 
inside  of  the  l)o;;sliead,  which  can  only  be  ef- 
tt-cted  by  luving  different  sets  ot  press  boards, 
corre>pondiiig  to  the  different  dimens'ons  of 
tlie  iio;ishe.iu  between  the  buldge  and  the  iiead 


J  the  stump  or  post,  c  the  blocking,  rf  (lie 
lioiisbead,  /  (be  sword  connecting  the  weight? 
to  the  first  lever  6  ;  the  »ecoiKt  lever  A  is  ap- 
plied to  the  first  by  the  (iame|;-;  l)v  |)ulliii- 
the  rope  I,  the  sweep  j  woikiug  on  the  uadow- 
k,  raise-  the  ievir  6.  a-  the  swe.'p  a'  d  first  lever 
are  connected  by  a  sword  i — if  the  weight  put  in 


e,  IS  too  gr»a(  to  be  raised  hy  the  power  appli -d 
to  the  :,.-i,..h(l  Ifver  /i,  the  de-ign  of  the  sword  / 
not  b' iny  fixed  in  the  KrouncI,  would  be  tiu-- 
tiv,t'"d — die  weight,  however,  may  be  reaili(> 
adjust' d  to  Miiir  power  bv  puttinj;  more  itoiies 
iu  c,  or  taking  bonie  oat  of  it. 


___^ VOL.   111. 

'  (Jj*  As  you  have  promised  an  ess.iv  on  the  cul- 
ture and  manaffemcnl  of  Tobacco,  it  is  pi-ob.ible  that 
yimr  correspondent  may  not  be  apprinfd  of  the  mode 
of  dcstroyin,?  that  enemy  of  the  tobacco  crop,  called 
y  planters  tli-  ground  worm— should  he  omit  this,  I 
otTeryou  a  mode  practised  by  myself  for  several  years 

111  success.— Old  Imd,  and  manured  lois,  especially 
where  they  liave  a  considerable  coat  of  dried  vefjeta- 
li''^  matter,  abound  in  tbe  ground  vifonTi,  wnicli  cut 
tlie  tobacco  plant,  so  soon  as  it  is  stuck  in  the  hill, 
and  iiid»ed  continue  their  depredations  often  until  it 
i»  nearly  grown— On  old  land  the  pfreat  objection  to 
cultivation  bv  tbe  planter  is,  /le  cannot  get  his  tobacct 
to  stand  for  the  ivo'rtn — and  tbey  are  in  fact  a  forniida- 
ble  adversary,  as  I  have  seen  .50  caught  out  of  I  hill. 

I  plough  my  lots  deep  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  stir 
them  often  in  thespi'injj,  before  tht-y  are  hilled— Refore 
ploughini^  in  ibe  sprinp;,  I  sow  two  or  three  bushels 
of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre, and  plough  it  in  ;  then  let 
in  my  whole  "stock  of  ho,^s,  taking  care  not  to  put 
the  hosfs  on  when  the  ground  is  wet  -  and  at  each 
ploutjhing  I  repeat  the  seeding  of  corn,— The  hogs  in 
searching  for  the  corn,  extirpate  the  worm,  and  no 
corn  is  lost,  as  it  is  all  got  by  the  hogs — you  only 
lose  the  labour  of  the  seedsman— and  for  this  get  the 
land  much  better  broke — 1  have  had  two  lots,  one 
treated  in  this  way,  tbe  other  planted  without  letting 
the  hoifs  on — and  in  tlie  latter,  scarcely  made  any 
tobacco  for  the  wo'-m,  while  in  the  li^rmer,  scarcely  a 
worm  could  be  found. 

T.  A. 


LOCU.ST  POSTS  ATnO  CHKSNUT  RAILS, 

Still  thought  to  be  the  best  materials  for 

¥  1^  X  C  E  S. 

Skahon.  20ih  November,  1821, 
.Tahn  S.  Skinner,  Esquire, 

Dear  Sir — The  remarks  on  fences,  by  Mr. 
Willia  n  Noland,  as  recorded  in  the  .33d  num- 
ber of  the  American  Fsruier,  are  deserving  of 
particular  consideration— n'd  f  was  £ratified 
with  the  polite  notice  which  he  had  taken  of  a 
communication  of  mine  on  (be  sa-oe  subject.  I 
had  indeed  seen  a  small  sample  of  the  sod  bank, 
but  it  was  put  up  in  a  manner  that  did  not  ;;ive 
me  the  most  favourable  impressloti,  and  the 
brick  fence  I  had  never  before  heard  of ;  so 
that  Mr  Noland's  ilescriptiim  of  those  two 
kinds  was  new  and  very  interesting  to  nir>.  i>ri 
a  reference  to  inv  communicatmn.  it  will  be 
found  that  Mr.  Nolaed  and  mys  If  perfcrtlj 
aiiee  as  to  (he  stone  fence  wh-re  the  m.iferial 
is  plenty  and  convenient  ;  but  fiir  prewrnl  nur' 
/;(»«?.sT  prefered  and  recommended  tie  post  with  5 
rails,  that  is,  locust  pos'  and  chesnu  rails  ;  my 
r  ..son  for  preferiug  that  kind  of  fence  was, 
that  it  occupied  les^  ground  than  any  other,  and 
the  borders  of  (he  fi.dds  could  be  more  readily- 
kept  cle.in,  and  1  prefer'  d  those  m  itenalsin  con» 
s  (|uence  (d'  their  durability,  aid  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  he  obtained  by  i-:vevy  farmer, 
as  tbeir  growth  will  -.ucceeil  on  a  tolerahly  poor 
sod  m  anv  part  of  our  country  ;  and  one  acre 
thus  approprated,  is  amply  siitticieiit  to  keep  the 
ti  nces  in  constant  repair,  on  a  farm  of  500  acres; 
which  would  be  an  appropriation  ot  ground, 
less  than  would  be  occupied  hy  the  sod  lia;ik, 
or  even  the  iirick  fence.  Ii  is  true  that  wlnre 
tlie  materials  are  not  now  !;rowinjr.  it  will  be 
iie;essary  to  plant  and  look  about  thirty  ye.irs 
torwairffora  vuld  ;  then  the  provision  would 
oe  everlasting;,  and  1  know  of  nolhiiii  cheajier; 
for  die  present  the  farmers  sviil  adaiit  i.iit  kind 
of  fsQcing  host  sailed  ttj  their  respective  ctr- 
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cuiiirttiiicis.  riif  ^o(i  Ivifik  and  brick  moi) 
tioiied  l>_v  Mr.  ISoland.  1  tliiiik  would  he  beai'ti- 
(ul,  and  would  no  doubt  be  tlie  most  proper  in 
some  situations,  but  tlic  fornur  I  (oar  uouUi  ni. 
be  I  root'  ajiainst  sheep,  uidess  llie  ditclies  wei' 
iilb'd  «itb  water,  ami  the  latter  would  probabl\ 
requite  (in  this  climate)  a  bank  thrown  up 
about  a  foot  high,  or  a  loundatiim  dug  to  guaril 
auaiiist  frosts. 

Your's  verv  respertfullv, 

JAMES  WORTH. 


THIRU  ANNIVI'KSAUY     OF    THE 

AgYicwWwTaV    Society. 


ADDRESS. 

(Continued  from  page  277,  Vol.  Ill-) 

fi  piinn  u*'  primary  importance  in  good  farm 


Arotl 
infr,  but  .11  tthicli  our  cuumy  isdi.t'.  ctivc,  is  thedrainini; 
•t  wet  and  marsliy  grou.i.ls  .Miicli  of  o'lr  best  land 
is  nol  onl>  render,  d  useless  by  this  neglect,  but  it 
often  becomes  ibe  local  cause  of  sickness  and  deatb 
If  our  farmers  xvoultl  annually  devote  a  few  days  after 
harvest  to  ditcbing  ibeir  wet  groumls.  and  divesting 
them  of  their  bogs  and  brush,  they  would  greatly  im- 
provv  the  beauty  and  productiveness  of  their  farms, 
and  contribute  to  the  health  oftlieir  neiglibourhood. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you,  gentlemen,  the  importance 
of  obtaining  the  best  breeds  of  stock,  an.l  of  keepin 
them  well  It  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  sheep  whos.-  fleece 
will  Ijnng  you  six  shillings  or  a  dollar  a  pound,  than 
one  whose  fleece  is  worth  but  thive  shillinirs  per 
pound — no  more  to  keep  one  whose  carcase  is  worth 
at  market  from  five  to  ten  dollars,  tlian  one  which  will 
bring  you  only  one  dollar  or  two  dollars.  The  Men 
no  and  Leicester  breeds  are  among  us  ;  and  the 
extra  cost  of  procuring  them  in  the  fir.st  instance,  is 
soon  remunerated  by  the  increased  vlaue  of  the  flock 
Wool  IS  becoming  a  valuable  staple  of  our  country  ; 
and  tht  domestic  demand  alone  is  likely  to  increase 
in  a  r:.tio  greater  tb.m  the  increase  of  our  flock>,  [' 
will  not  be  denied,  tiiat  our  fine  woolU  d  shee|j  have 
increased  ten  fold  wbithin  the  last  ten  years  ;  .and  yet 
the  supply  is  so  inadequate  to  the  demand,  that  a 
merchant  in  New-Yolk  recently  imported  a  cargo  of 
wool  from  Liverpool,  which  be  sold  to  our  manu.ac 
turers  at  a  handsome  profit  This  fact  should  do 
sway  any  doubts  which  may  exist  in  the  mi  ds  of  wool 
growers,  as  to  the  home  demand  for  this  article 

The  udvantaofs  of  a  good  breed  of  n^ai  cattle,  of 
horses,  and  of  swine,  over  b.ul  ones,  rr.ust  be  equally 
apparent.  The  former  gen.  rally  require  less  food  to 
subsist  them  than  the  latter,  as  they  roam  less,  and 
are  more  docile  and  orderly  in  their  habits. 

But  the  advantages  of  ^ooil  fredintr,  whether  we 
regard  the  Rcece,  the  labor,  the  milk,  or  the  carcase, 
are  much  greater  than  would  b.-  imigined  on  a  super- 
ficial view,  particularly  to  milch  cows.  The  Knghsb 
board  oi  agricilture,  h.ive  pnblished  an  account  of 
the  expense  of  keeping,  and  of  the  product  and  profit, 
of  a  cow  kept  by  VVilliam  Cramp,  of  L.-wes.  Th 
«ow  was  generally  fed  with  halt  a  b^l^■hel  of  grain* 
malt  dust  and  shorts,  per  day,  besii>es  roots  and 
grass,  and  kept  in  a  stable.  The  expense  of  her 
keeping  averaged  £23  5  >  (S'^'')  per  annum,  and 
amounted  to  S4t5  in  the  four  years  :  ind  vet  'he 
net  profits  of  this  cow  are  stated  to  have  amounted 
toSirOayear,  or  S^  0  for  tiie  whole  time.  The 
i  €0w  gave  from  5  to  22  quarts  of  milk  per  d  y,  which 
produced  from  five  to  Eighteen  pounds  of  butter  per 
Week  The  skim  milk  and  manure  were  taken  into 
the  account  of  profits. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository  affords 
*  case  equally  remarkable.  Mr.  0,kes,  of  IJanvers, 
purchased  a  cow  in  1813,  which  had  been  selected  out 
of »  droTe.    She  wat  tbe«  five  years  old.      With  or- 


dinary keeping,  be  made  from  her  milk,  in  that  >ear. 
SU  lbs.  butter.  In  IHlt,  be  fed  her  with  ten  or 
w  Ive  bushels  of  meal,  and  she  produced  him  3'jJ 
lbs.  butter.  In  18'.5,  he  gave  her  Irom  30  to  35 
bushels  of  meal,  ami  her  butter  exceeded  400  lbs. 
In  t81fi,  she  was  fed  with  a  bushel  of  meal  per  week, 
and  all  her  skim  milk  ;  ai.d  between  the  5th  April  aiul 
2Jili  September,  slie  produced  4841  pounds,  and 
suckled  lier  calf  five  weeks  of  the  time.  The  cow 
was  exlubited  at  the  latter  date,  and  took  the  premi- 
um at  Ui'i.nhion  fa  r. 

With  the  same  attention  to  feeding,  and  care  in 
crossing  and  preserving  our  best  anim.ds,  that  has 
been  bestovi'ed  upon  these  subjects  in  (-ireat  IJritain, 
1  am  persuaded  our  cattle  might,  in  a  few  years,  be 
made  to  <  qual  anj  in  i!)e  world. 

.\s  improved  implemenis  of  agriculture  are  coming 
into  use,  as  their  advantages  are  appreciated,  1  W'l 
omit  what  I  designed  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  invite 
your  attention  lo  gardens  and  orchards,  as  not  only 
sources  of  convenience  and  comfort,  but  of  economy 
and  profit. 

The  productions  of  a  good  kitchen  garden,  contri- 
bute essentially  to  the  sustenance  and  health  of  .» 
t'ainiiy.  They  aflord  an  agreeable  variety  in  our  diet, 
and  are  one  of  the  best  orniments  in  the  vicinity  of  i- 
t'arm  hou-e  fiali  an  acre  of  ground,  devoted  to  gar- 
den fruit,  and  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  vinco, 
if  well  attended  to,  is  generally  more  profitable,  in 
the  economy  of  a  family,  than  any  oilier  two  acres 
upon  a  farm.  When,  in  travelling,  v/e  see  a  garden 
aliounding  with  vegetables,  studded  with  fruit  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  ornamented  with  borders  of  flow- 
ers, we  involuntarily  ascribe  to  the  unknown  poss^  s- 
sors,  industry,  good  taste,  iiospitality  and  comfort. 
.And  I  shoillel  be  disingenuous  did  I  not  add,  that  tht 
female  part  of  the  family  come  in  for  a  large  share 
of  the  imputed  merit.  The  expense  of  cultivating 
such  a  garden  is  comparatively  nol  bing.  An  occa- 
sional hour  in  the  morning  and  evening,  or  on  a  lowe- 
ry  day,  aided  by  the  always  ready  assistance  of  the 
females,  is  all  that  is  requisite. 

Kruit  trees,  whether  of  the  orchard  or  garden,  are 
a  source  of  substantial  profit-  A  gentleman  in  this 
neighborhood,  has  sold  garden  fruit,  from  two  acres 
of  lend,  in  one  year,  for  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  I  know  of  orchards  which  -yield  the  pro- 
prietors from  500  to  lnOU  dollars  per  annum.  Rut 
ndependent  of  considerations  of  profit,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  liaviiig,  for  our  families  and  friends,  a  constant 
ssion  of  garden  fruit,  is  of  itself  ample  com- 
peusa'ion  for  the  trouble  of  raising  it.  And  how 
pleasent  it  is  to  a  social  mind,  especially  to  the  sons 
of  N^w-Eiigland,' to  perpetuate  the  li  ispitalitv  of  the 
fathers,  by  treating  a  circle  of  neigiibors,  seated 
round  a  winter  evening's  fire,  with  the  sparkling  cider 
and  spicy  apples  of  his  orchard.  Tliesi;  social  meet- 
ings among  neigbb.irs,  «liicb  good  cieler  and  good  ap- 
ples tend  to  produce,  are  calculated  to  begei  good 
will.  111  promote  friendly  intercourse,  and  to  ill 
extend  th,-  sphere  of  useful  knowledge  I  have  sjid 
nothing  of  cider  as  a  table  dnn!- ,  nor  of  its  useful- 
ness as  a  subsiituie  for  ardent  spirits  during  the  hay 
and  harvest  season.  These  advaniages  you  can  all 
appreciate. 

As  connected  with  theorchard  and  garden,  1  wouid 
strongly  recommend  that  a  nursery,  ou  a  small  scale, 
be  formed  by  every  farmer.  1  have  made  one  of  200; 
trees,  embracing  all  the  kinds  that  are  cullivaieel 
mong  us,  I  he  whole  expeii.-,e  of  wb,ch,  including 
labor,  has  not  exceeded  fifteen  dollars.  The  seed^ 
and  stones  should  be  gathered  as  toe  fruit  ripens,  or 
used,  and  depositeel  in  a  liox  of  dry  sand  or  earth, 
until  they  are  sown  in  Novembei.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds  and  grass,  and  the  e 
loosened  between  the  rows  at  least  oMce  a  year 
process  of  moculatmg  is  simple,  and  may  be  learnt 
with  a  little  practice. 

Men  often  object  to  planting  fruit  trees  and  nur 
series,  on  the  ple.i  that  they  may  never  live  to  enjo\ 
th  fruits  oi  tiiein-  Such  an  objection  is  mercenar) 
an  :  stifisU  am!  u-lrijs  an  ignorance,  or  elisregard, 
ot  I  lie  obligations  we  all  owe  to  posterity  and  to  pa- 
triotism. 


v--li.n;   ■■     !    u..     :  ;.    pro.-,  .,•,-;.,,>,  .      y.    .,nd 

!i,pri;Veni.  nt  in  husbur.n) ,  -i.-n  lii  establisbnieiil  of 
gricultural  libraries  in  towns  or  distrn  ts  to  con- 
sist, in  the  outset,  of  at  least  some  of  ihe  best  Ame- 
rican publications!  and  the  collection  nay  be  subsc- 
qucnUy  enlarged  according  to  the  ability  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  proprietors,  t;!iemislry  has  been  sii-- 
cessfully  employed  for  years,  in  aid  iig  the  opera'ions 
of  capital  ami  skill,  for  increasing  lb  products  of 
agricultural  labor,  and  improving  th'-  arts.  To  ap- 
pr.ipriale  their  joint  labors  to  our  ludn  idual  pioht,  it 
is  necessary  we  sl-.ould  become  acquainied  with  their 
discoveries  and  iinprov-  mcnts  ;  and  the  sooner  we  at- 
tain this  knowledge,  the  more  we  shall  be  benefited 
by  it.  I  k'OW  that  book  k'iowledt;e,  as  it  is  some" 
times  called  in  derision  is  scouted  by  many  as  un- 
worthy their  attention  ;  by  many,  I  fear,  who  no  not 
appreciate  its  advaniages,  for  llie  reason  that  they 
an  strangers  to  it  ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  from  a. 
propensity  inherent  in  human  nature,  to  treat  lightly 
privileges  which  they  do  not  possess.  The  book 
knowledge  which  1  would  recomniend,  is  not  the  wild 
ories  of  speculaliv  •  men.  .Most  of  our  agricultu- 
ral books  are  written  by  experienced  farmers,  many 
of  whom  have  been  aided  in  their  practice  by  the 
lights  of  science;  and  they  comprise  valuable  expe- 
riments, made  with  accuracy,  in  the  various  branches 
husbandry,  ihe  m-  moir-  of  the  Hhilaelelpbia  so- 
ciety, the  .Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository, 
the  I'riclical  Farmer,  by  Gen.  Armstrong,  Taylor's 
Arrator,  Coxe  en  Fruit  Trees,  and  some  works  on  the 
treatment  of  live  stock,  together  with  the  Plough 
IJoy,  would  form  a  valuable  collection,  the  cost  of 
which  woultl  not  exceed  thirty  dollars.  The  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  a  very  valuable  peri.idical  paper  pub- 
lished at  lialtimore,  and  wholly  devoted  to  our  inter- 
ests, would  add  four  dollars  to  the  annual  expense, 
and  be  a  great  accession  in  point  of  utility.  I  will 
add  to  the  list,  the  late  edition  of  WiUich's  IJoines- 
tic  Encyclopedia,  revised  by  Professor  Cooper,  as  a 
work  which  contains  much  that  is  useful  and  inter- 
esting  in  husbandry  and  domestic  economy,  and  which 
comprizes  the  latest  improvements  in  the  mer.lianic 
and  houseljoltl  arts,  in  agriculture  and  in  science, 
with  m.ny  illustrative  plates.  This  valuable  work, 
v/hich  is  in  three  8vo.  volumes,  would  nol  swell  the 
total  fxp,"nse  tofiiiy  dollars. 

Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  your  interest,  as  well  as 
your  patriotism,  in  behalf  of  the  manufactutes  of 
our  country.  For  several  years,  the  importations  of 
forcifin  goods  have  exceeded  our  annua!  export..tions, 
some  millions  of  dollars.  To  make  up  tiit-  deficit, 
specie  has  been  drained  from  the  country  a  vast  debt 
has  accumulated  against  us  in  Kurope,  and  thirty  mil- 
lions of  public  stock  has  been  transferred  to  foreign 
hands.  The  United  States  pay  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  Kuropeans,  as  interest  on  stock 
which  the)  bold.  It  is  wise  to  anticipate  the  crisis 
whcli  this  state  of  things  must  ultimately  produce. 
Who  among  you  would  consider  himself  in  a  thriv- 
ngwav,  if  bis  purchases  exceeded  the  sales  of  his 
produce  one  or  two  hundr;d  dollars  a  year  ?  The 
good  sense  of  every  man  must  convince  him,  ibat 
such  a  balance  of  trade  wotiUl  soon  produce  bank- 
ruptcy What  would  be  the  conduct  of  a  discreet 
manager,  if  he  bad  parted  with  bis  money,  his  stock, 
and  run  m  debt  besides,  by  annual  balances  accu  nu- 
lating  against  him  .'  He  would  at  once  put  a  part  of 
his  family  to  the  wheel  and  loom,  to  the  bench  and 
the  anvil,  and  thereby  save  his  merchant's  anel  me- 
chanic's bills — f  ed  the  manufacturers  of  his  family 
with  a  part  of  his  produce— exchmge  another  p^irt 
with  his  neighbours  for  necessaries  which  he  stood  la 
absolute  need  of,  and  take  care  that  in  future,  bis 
expenses  should  never  exceed  his  income.  .\  nation 
is  a  family  on  a  large  scale.  Anel  as  the  .\nierican 
f  mily  abounds  with  artizans  in  all  the  useful  branch- 
es o  mechanical  labor,  I  leave  you  to  carry  out  the 
parallel. 

Upiin  ou'  wives  and  daughters  d,volves  no  iicoa- 
siderable  ta.»k  in  the  woric  of  economy  and  improve, 
inent.  With  them  rests,  almost  exclusiv.'ly,  ihi-  bu- 
si'iess  of  hous.>liold  manufactures,  -tnd  to  tlie.n  be- 
longs, especially,  the  example  of  evincing  tlien-  worth. 
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and,  I  may  add,  their  patriotism,  by  substitutinjc  the 
su!  stantial  and  comfortable  goods  of  th.  ir  own 
looms,  for  the  flimsy  fabrics  of  Europe  and  Asia.— 
Theirs  is  the  task  of  introducing  and  perpetuating- 
system  and  economy  in  the  household  ;  and  ot  pre- 
serving, by  their  good  temper,  affability  ami  domes- 
tic virtues,  from  sinks  of  dissipation  and  haunts  of 
idleness  the  ir  husbands,  brothers  and  sons.  In  fine, 
theirs  is  almost  the  magic  power  of  rendering 
"  Home,  the  resort 
"  Of  peace,  of  love,  of  joy,  and  plenty." 
With  these  high  responsibilities  upon  tl  em,  added 
to  the  flattering  evidences  which  our  fairs  have  ex 
hibited  ot  then-  efficient  co-operation  in  promoting 
the  obj.  cts  of  this  society,  they  merit,  and  vvil 
receive,  oiu'  warmest  gratitude  and  affection. 


RFA'OlVrS. 


REPORT  OF    IIIE   VlEWlNi,   COMMITTEE 

The  <  ominiltee  appmntid  to  view  thi-  Kanns  and 
Crops  oft  red  for  pivmium,  in  the  county  of  \lbany 
thi.   pri  si-nt  year,  re,specttiilly  report  : 

That  they  met  in  July,  and  alter  making  the  lie 
cessaiy  arrangem 'iits,  proceeded  immediately  on  the 
duties  assigned  tliem.  In  the  course  of  their  tour 
they  examined 

22  Farms,  I  2   Fii  Ids  Beans, 

16  Fields  Flax,  3   Nuiseriirs. 

10     do.       peas,     I 

They  have  received  the  report  from  the  Town 
ton  mitiees.  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  products 
of  ulieal,  liidi.n  corn,  oats,  barUy,  and  potatoes, 
have  been  as  follows,  in  the  several  towns  : 
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The  crops  throughout  the  county  were  generally 
very  fiiie,  and  those  which  became  the  particular  duty 
of  your  Uommittee  to  inspect,  to  wit,  flax  and  peas, 
were,  in  their  opinion,  rarely  if  ever  exceeded. 

It  is  with  pleasure  your  committee  report,  that 
they  witnessed  a  general  spirit  of  improvement 
through  the  county  :  their  attention  was  particularly 
attracted  by  the  many  recent  improvements  in  out- 
houses, fences,  and  a  certain  neatness  in  husbandry 
generally  ;  they  feel,  therefore,  a  contidence  in  assert- 
ing, that  the  utility  of  this  institution  is  most  sensi- 
bly felt   in  this  county 

The  comm  ttee  received  a  fair  compensation  for 
their  services,  in  the  polite  and  hospitable  treatment 
received  from  the  citizens  generally,  and  embrace  the 
present  occasion  to  return  their  most  grateful  thanks. 

In  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  the  committee  have 
aw  >rded  the  several  premiums  offered  by  the  society. 

Here  follow  the  lists  of  premiums  awarded  by  the 
several  committees— On  Farms — On  Tillage — On  Ani- 
mals—Manufactures— and  on  PloU(^hing :  anil  the 
proceedings  of  this  respectable  and  flourishing  Soci 
1  ty  conclude  with  the  following  resolutions  : 
^it  a  meeting  of  tite  Executive  Committee,  on  the  II  (A 
October,    1821. 

Resolved,  That  in  future  no  person,  other  than  a 
member  if  the  society,  who  has  duly  paid  iiis  sub- 
scription for  the  year  previous,  shall  be  permitted  to 
exhibit  any  farm,  crop,  animal  or  manufactured  arti. 
cle,  lor  premium,  at  the  annual  fairs  of  this  society, 
without  first  aepositmg  with  the  examining  commit- 
ti-e,  for  the  use  of  the  society,  two  dollars  for 
every  ar'icle  thus  off'ercci  :  «nd  it  shall  be  the  uuiy  of 
tlir  several  committees,  including  town  committees, 
to  demand  and  receive  said  deposit  before  they  pro- 
ceed lo  examine  any  article  thus  offered. 

/{eso^veU.  That  the  several  town  committees,  m 
txaniiiiing  crops  offl  red  for  premium,  shall  first  ex- 
amine the  entire  crop  offtred  for  premium,  and  se- 
ll eta  medium  quality,  two  rods,  or  sixty-six  feet 
square  ;  ihat  thty  shall  then  put  down  a  stake  ex- 
actly at  each  corner,  and  draw  a  line  on  each  side, 
from  stake-  to  stake,  and  see  that  no  grain  is  cut  or 
picked,  or  vegetables  d^.^,  except  what  grows  within 
said  line  — that  the  mi  asure  of  ground, planU-d  in  hills 
or  row.s  shall  cummt-nc  from  the  centre  of  the 
space  between  said  rows  or  hills — that  in  all  cases 
tile  grain  and  vegetables  shall  be  pi  operly  cleaned, 
measured,  and  one  bushel  correctly  weiglud,  the  re- 
sult of  which  shal  be  pla.nly  staled  in  the  annual 
report  and  schedule  of  the  town  coii.niitice  to  the 
viewing  committee,    according  to  the  annexed  forms. 

FORM   OF  A  CKKTIFH  ATE, 

To  be  rnaile  on  the  '2d  Tiie„dtii/  in  October  to  the  Vitnv 

ing  Committee, 

We,  the  subscribers,  town  committee-men   of    the 

town  of do   hereby   ceriily,    that   at    least 

two  of  us  have  examined  I  he  crops  specified  in  the 
anni  xed  schedule  ;  that  the  specimens  selected  were 
of  a  medium  quality  of  the  two  acres  oti'ered  for 
premium,  and  consisted  of  two  rods,  or  sixty. six  feet 
square,  being  the  fortieth  part  of  an  acre  ;  that  a 
stake  Was  setdown  at  each  an^le  of  ih  square,  and 
a  l.ne  drawn  light,  from  stake  to  stake,  round  the 
whole,  and  no  grain  cut,  or  vegetables  dug,  growing 
on  llie  outside  of  said  line  :  that  the  crops  in  hills  or 
rows  were  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  space  be- 
IWtn  the  rows  or  hills;  that  we  saw  the  sairl  two 
rods  square  cut  or  dug  threshed  or  slulled,  pei  fect- 
ly  cleaned  and  "leasured,  anil  weighed  j  and  that  the 
measure  and  weight  are  correctly  expressed  Oclow. 
[FORM  OF  THE  TABLE.] 
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Ciop,     Prod,  i  rails,   ^.icre    Height 


bus.  (jis. 

per  biisii. 

John  House 

Wlitat              1     4 

45 

6i,    lbs. 

Cornelius  Veeder, 

Corn,               •i   i6 

llM.. 

5ii 

Peter  \lky, 

Potatoes        10  00 

'00 

.52 

John  Alston. 

Ifuta  Baga  i  12  i 

48.; 

56 

I'rll  r  Sqium, 

li.rley,              2  Ou 

4( 

Samuel  I'stram, 

o-.s.             '     2     o 

''0 

,i 

Jesse  Allen,           | 

I'eas,             1    2      4 
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JOSEPH  ALEXANIJEK,  Secretary. 


OF  ALBEviAliLE. 

Chahlottisville,  (Va  )  Nov,  9. 

At  a  regular  meeting   of   the    Society  on    .Monday 
the  8th  of  October,    l!S21,   the   following  officers  and 
committees  were  elected  to  serve  for  one  year  : 
James  M.dison,   President, 
Tho's.  .M    Uandolpli,  1st  Vice-President, 
Jnii.  H.  (Jocke,  2d  Vice-President, 
Nimrod  Bramham,  Treasurer, 
Peter  Minor,  Secretary, 
Tho's.  W    Mawry,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Coimrittee  of  Correspondence. 

James   Barbour,  j      Th.    M-  Randolph, 

Th.  G.  Watkms,  and 

Wm    D.   Mernwether,  |       Peter    Minor. 
Committee   of  JJccouvts. 
Th.  Estun  Itandolph,  liabney  Minor,  and   John  Winu, 

Tiie  conimitier  reported  a  settlement  of  the  Trea- 
surer's account,  exlnbi.inga  balance  in  his  h..nus,  due 
the  Society  of  g849  37^^,  exclusive  of  interest  and  of 
arrears  due  from  members 

The  society  then  Resolved,  To  continue  the  offers 
for  Premiums  herttofore  made  for  ihe  greatest  pro- 
ductions of  wheat  and  corn,  and  the  reclamation  of 
worn  out  land  ;  for  the  best  experiments  made  to  as- 
certain the  value  of  oxen  as  a  substitute  for  horses, 
and  for  improved  agriculiural  implements,  for  two 
years  from  the  limited  time  prescribed  respectively 
for  each  ;  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
as  heretofore  prescribed.     That  is  to  say — 

1st.  A  premium  oi  Thirty  Dollars  for  the  greatest 
production  and  best  quality  of  winter  VVheut,  from 
no  less  than  >  wo  acres  in  one  piece. 

2d.  A  pieiTiium  of  Twenty  Dollars  for  the  next 
greatest  produciion  from  the   same  number  of  acres. 

Til  se  premiums  to  be  awarded  in  the  regular  au- 
tumnal session  of  1823,  and  for  wheat  the  growth  ot" 
that  year. 

od.  ,\  premium  of  Thirty  Dollars  for  the  greatest 
production  and  bestqualuy  of  Indian  'Jorn,  from  the 
same  number  of  acres,  made  cpois  uigh  land. 

4111.  .\  premium  of  Twenty  Dollars  tor  the  greatest 
piodiic'-ion  from  the  same  number  of  acres 

These  premiums  to  be  awarded  in  the  regular 
spring  sessi^on  cf  ltj23,  and  for  corn  the  grow'.li  of 
the  ygar  1S22. 

5th  A  premium  of  Fifty  Dollars  for  the  best  me- 
thod of  recovering  worn  out  Land  to  a  more  hearty 
^tate,  within  the  power  of  farmers  in  general,  by  ju- 
dicious culture,  and  the  application  of  common  and 
cheap  materials  as  manure,  founded  on  experiment 
made  upon  at  least  two  acres 

6th  .\  premium  of  Forty  Dollars  for  the  second 
best  method. 

These  premiums  to  be  awarded  in  the  autumn  of 
1823 

The  foregoing  premiums  are  all  to  be  paid  in  silver 
plate.  With  propt-r  inscriptions,  and  none  but  mem- 
bers of  the  society  can  be  cindidates  for  the  same. 
The  society  reserves  to  itseU  the  right  of  withholding 
the  premium  in  any  case  where  there  appears  no  pe- 
tuliai'  merit. 

Cindidates  for  premiums  on  crops  must  give  notice 
thereof  by  letter,  (post  paid)  or  by  personal  applica- 
tion lothe  secretary  on  or  bctiji-e  the  first  of  tjiril, 
l"i2.3,  as  it  regards  corn,  and  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
Septeniber,  1823,  as  it  regards  wheat— Stating  in' 
writing  their  names,  residence,  description  ot  the 
crop  1  ..iseu,  and  the  obj.  ct  oftcred  for  premium  also, 
the  nature  and  qual.ty  ot  i he  produce,  the  nianni  r  of 
cu;iiv.,tion.  he  qu..niity  and  kind  of  manure  used 
tlu  prcccuing  year— till  qu.intity  and  kind  of  manure 
11-.  (I  the  jcar  (if  Its  pro  .uction,  the  quantity  and 
Kind  of  seed  sown  or  pl-ntLd,  and  the  manner  of 
pivpariiig  It  the  lime  and  manner  of  sowing  or  plann- 
ing' it,  and  of  harvesting. 

li  is  understood  that  the  several  kinds  of  grain 
must  be  raised  on  old  improved  land,  and  the  products 
..ii,t  riairidi  iiv  ilie  certificates  of  two  respectable  and 
Uiaiiitcrcaliil  witnesses. 

Extracts  from  the  minutes. 

P.   MINOR,  Sec'}'; 
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M\UI,K. 

Chnrhttfaville,  .Vov.  16. —  llic  following'  premiums 
sre  oftered  free  for  the  claim  of  every  person,  whe- 
ther he  is  a  member  or   not, 

1st.  A  premium  of  Thirty  Dollars  for  the  best  ex 
pcrmu-nts  maiie  to  ascerlam  the  value  of  Oxen  as  a 
substitute  fur  Horsi-s. 

2il.  A  premium  of  S-0  for  the  second  best  experi- 
ments. 

It  is  believed  that  great  advaiitajres  would  be  de- 
rived from  the  p^iieral  use  of  oxen  instead  of  horses 
in  liiisbiindry  and  other  services — that  by  proper  train 
intr"l>ey  can  be  made  to  travel  not  only  as  fast  with  a 
loaded  carriaRe  if  properly  shod,  but  to  ploufrh  as 
much  land,  either  sinijiy  or  in  pairs,  as  the  same  niim- 
btrof  Horses,  particularly  if  g'.ared  in  hor»e  harness. 
»nh  Kucli  variation  as  will  adapt  it  to  their  particu- 
lar shape — or  with  improved  yokes  strapped  to  their 
horns.  It  is  to  ascertain  these  particulars  that  the 
society  are  induced  to  otter  the  premiums,  and 
it  is  expected  that  candidates  will  accompany  their 
claims  with  a  written  ess.iy,  embr.-.cinff  every  particu- 
lar that  is  calculated  to  place  the  subject  in  a  satisfac- 
tory point  o'  view. 

od  A  premium  of  30  dollars  for  the  best  improved 
and  constructed  Plough  for  three  horses. 

4th  .\  premium  of  15  dollars  for  the  best  improv- 
ed and  constructed  Wheat  Cradle. 

These  to  be  placed  and  remain  as  models  in  the 
Societv's  repository. 

The  foregoing  premiums  to  be  awarded  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1«23. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

P.  MINOR,  Sec'y. 

FOR   THE    AMERICAN'    FARMER. 

LUNAR  INFLUKNCES— Oh  mimaLs  and  ve- 
getables, disputed. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  written 
again  to  vou,  concerning  lunar  influence  ;  ami 
neither  atn  I  inducei!,  by  any  tenacity  of  opi- 
nion,to  do  so  now— but  troin  the  wisli  to  render 
at  any  rate,  a  small  Denefit  to  our  country,  in 
despite  of  those  who  use  their  endeavours  to 
maintain  the  empire  of  Ignorance.  I  am  incit- 
ed to  make  these  observations,  from  the  acci- 
dental reading  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  Free 
Press;  in  which  are  published  the  eft'usioiis — 
for  they  cannot  be  called  observations,  of  some 
one,  who,  with  a  felicity  not  commonly  met 
with  in  news-paper  writers,  has  signed  himself 
"Ignoramus;"  who,  after  some  clumsy  com- 
parisons, broadly  denies  what  I  have  said, 
without  adducing  a  single  (act,  or  authority 
against  me  :  unless  the  reader  can  consider 
his  whole  communication  the  effect  of  lunar  in- 
fluence— as  tlie  irioon  filled  on  the  11th,  and 
the  piece  was  written  on  the  13th  October,  the 
very  time  when  her  greatest  uiHuence  on  the 
tides  is  universally  admitted. 

But  though  it  may  be  useless  to  offer  argu 


inn  is  very  <iilVerent  from  that  which  suppose*!  h  •'  sii  umei  ,  1.2 
n  influence  upon  veg  'tation,  a  living  hoiiv,  nr|t'iat  is  30  for  one 
on  s;ilteil  mi>at  ;  wliich  rem  lins  vet  to  he  proved 
I^V  i's  advocates  .  (be  onus  prohaii'li  resting  un 
on  them.  In  the  mean  time  thev  m.iv  digest 
the  following  extract  from  Rees's  Encyclope- 
dia on  the  subject. 

"  As  to  the  indiience  of  the  moon  on  the 
clianges  of  our  wi-athfr.  and  the  constitution  of 
the  human  hodi/,  we  shall  ohs"rve  that  the  vul- 
var dnctritip  concerning  if  is  vcrv  ancient  ;  an'' 
has  gained  credit  among  the  learned  without 
siilTicient  examina'ion,  hut  it  is  now  gener.illy 
exploded  hv  philosophers,  ns  pqaaVij  dfsfitntp  nf 
all  foundation  in  p'liisicnl  thi^ory  ;  and  unsttp- 
ported  1)1/  any  planaible  analnscy. 

The  famous  Dr  Mead  was  a  believer  in  the 
iiiHuence  of  the  sun  and  moan  on  the  human 
body  ;  und  published  a  hook  to  this  purpose 
(A  I).  1704) — De  imperio  Solis  ac  Lunce  in 
corpore  huin:ino.  But  this  opinion  /ins  been  er- 
ploded  by  pbilosoohers,  as  equallv  unreasona- 
l}le  in  itself,  and  contiary  to  fact." 

The  heat  rettecti  d  from  the  moon,  has  hith- 
erto been  undetected  by  the  nice-t  ralo'ic  mea- 
suiers  wliich  philosophy  has  invented;  but  I 
am  not  unwilling  to  suppose  it  equal  in  degree, 
to  her  reflected  light;  which  maybe  made  the 
most  of;  for  Mr.  lieslie,  celebrated  for  his  ex- 
periments upon  light  and  heat,  affirms  the  illu- 
minating power  of  the  full  moon,  to  be  150  000 
times  less  titan  that  of  the  sun  ; — but  Buuguer, 
whose  expel iuients  are  admitted  by  Sir  (luiu- 
phry  Diivv  on  this  point  expressly,  shews  it  to 
be  300  000  less.  The  moon's  influence,  if  it 
depends  on  light  and  heat,  may  therefore  bees 
timaled — that  if  300,000  makes  bacon  shrivel, 
or  a  plant  grow,  one  tenth  of  an  inch  ;  the 
moon's  influence  will  eflTect  -j^^'-inro  P'""*  of  said 
tenth  of  an  inch;  which  influence  and  no  more  is 
admitted — liy  A.  K. 


nt   vviiMiou"  I    wheat 
rv  respect'":d!y,  &c. 


iiAUovvaV  ijoi*Vfes\»o\\dev\ce. 


S1I3L-;R[.\N  WlIKAT— Kery  productive. 
It  is  stated  in  volume  2,  page  272  of  the 
American  Fanner,  that  one  grain  of  Sib-rian 
VVheat  was  sown  in  theyesr  ISiiJ,  and  produc 
ed  1060  grains;  we  h;ive  recently  ascertain- 
ed that  tbt'se  gr-tiiis  sowed  In  1820,  hive 
produced  ^53,000  grams,  or  17  lbs. — the  la.t 
number  of  grains  was  found  by  cuuntin 
one  ounce  and  weighing  the  whole  quantity, 
rhe  ground  on  winch  tiiis  wheat  grew,  is  not  of 
the  best  quality,  aud  lies  in  Scotland  neck,  N 
Carolina  It  was  much  infested  liy  birds,  and 
shattered  by  careless  reapers  :  ihe  extent  o 
ments  to  Ignoramus's,  yet  it  may  be  done  wi  hif|,pj,g  ly^j^g,  „„  „„utit  nearly   eqalled    the  quan- 


goud  effect  upon  those  who  can  think  and  rea 
son — and  should  any  one  nelive  1  have  not  suf- 
ficiently established  my  point  in  the  former 
communication  ;  1  will  support  it  by  aduition- 
al  proof. 

The  only  perceptible  influence  of  the  moon 
on  our  eai'th,is  the  raising  ot  the  tides — which 
phenomenon,  depending  on  the  universal  prin 
eiple  of  gravitation,  is  perlectly  intelligible  to 
all,  hut  those  who  conault  Teliameii  upim  Na- 
tural Philosophy  ;  or  I  ristrim  Shandy  tor  lut- 
dical  opiniOQS.    iiut  this  pnilosophicai  attrac- 


tity  saved  ,  lor,  at  one  time,  we  had  every  rea 
son  to  believe  that  w  should  be  ai)le  to  gathe 
half  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  the  patch.  I'hi 
quality  ol  this  wheat  is  very  good,  the  grain  is 
large,"the  skill  is  whit ',  and  although  itdoes  not 
npen  as  soon  as  the  yellow  wheat,  yet  it  i 
thought  to  make  more  flour  to  the  bushel,  huv 
iiig  less  br.iii       It  IS  not  bearded. 

One  halt  pint  of  th  ■  same  wheat,  sowed  in 
U  cpi.iber,  laiD,  produced  in  the  summer  o( 
l«20,  half  a  bushei,  liai  is  60  h.r  one  ;  iwentv 
tour  pounus  ol  vvhiclv  wt;re  sowed,  aad  yielded 


We  are  indp1)ted  for  these  details  of  the  pr<j. 

fice  of  a  small  parcel  of  Siberian  ^V■!.pat,  to  a 
very  respectable    Ageicu'turisl   of  North   (^aro- 

ina,  upon  whose  farm  it  las  ciltiviited.  This 
vHeat  is  no  doubt    an  ex'  client  and  prmlurtive 

•anety.  We  hope  it  will  c  c-ive  hi*  attention, 
tiutd  its  comparative  value  has  been  clearly 
.ISC  rtained.  Th'-  yi^ld  of  the  single  grain  was 
ifiimense,  and  tiie  product  of  the  greater  qonn- 
lity  IS  a  verv  large  one.      VVe   do   not  recollect 

ver  t>  have  seen  so  large  a  yield  stuted  from  a 
single  grain  of  wheat,  and  it  is  verv  unusual 
'  •  re,;p  ;it  the  rat"  of  Go  or  even  30  liiishejs  to 
the  bushel  sowed.  'I'he  returned  made  by  one 
grahi  sowed  singly,  and  having  room  on  all 
sides  to  extend  its  roots  and  stalks,  is  a  happy 
illustration  of  the  great  increase  produced  ny 
the  drill  cultivation,  now  so  generallv  advticat- 
ed  in  Great  Britain.  The  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  produce  of  a  single  grain  of  wheit, 
and  that  obtained  fron  hilf  .-  bushel,  one  would 
think  presents  an  incontrovertible  argument  in 
favour  of  the  open,  single  or  drill  cultivation  j 
by  this  we  get  l66o  for  1  ;  by  the  common 
modes,  00  or  30  from  one  were  only  obtained, 
using  the  same  knd  of  wheat. 

A  more  extraordinary  nstance  than  the 
ibove  may  he  brought  in  suppm-t  of  the  dull 
culture  of  small  gra'n,  and  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  Duhamells  Hushamlry,  Part 
11,  chapter  1.  page  I  17.  quarto  edition  of  1759. 
— "  \  farmer  at  Acou,  seeing  us  place  our 
•■  grea:est  hopes  of  succ-  ss  on  the  (re(|uent 
•'  stirring  of  the  ground  wh  le  the  wheat  was 
"  in  It,  and  our  allowing  each  plant  sufficient 
"  space  to  exten  its  nmts  and  collect  the  m  ire 
•'  iiourislimetit,  tried  an  experiment  which  ap- 
''  pea  ed  to  him  very  proper  to  discover  the 
''truth  of  our  reasoning.  He  carefully  cul- 
"  tivated  a  grain  of  Barley,  which  grew  by 
''  chance  in  his  Vine  yard.  This  plant,  said  he, 
;rows  by  itself  ;  it  can  extend  its  roots 
>'  every  way  ;  it  is  in  a  rich  soil,  and  can- 
"  not  want  for  food  ;  by  joining  frequent 
"  culture  to  these  advantages,  this  plint 
*•  of  Barley,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
••  new  husbaiiilry.  ougnt  to  yield  a  surprising 
'•  increase.  His  reasoning  was  just,  and  wis 
''  confiimed  by  t':e  experiment ;  fur  this  single 
"  grain  of  barley  produced  I  wo  hundied  ears, 
"  and  abou  thirty  stalks  which  had  no  ears. 
"  tjome  ot  the  siilks  w  re  four  feet  higli,  and 
'•  mo.st  of  tne.o  were  three.  1  counted  tvventy- 
'•  four  grains  iu  a  middling  ear.  I'lius  one 
'' grain,  planted  in  a  good  soil,  and  well  cuiti- 
"  vated,  produced  4800  grains  ,  and  the  straw 
■•  of  this  single  plant,  makes  of  itself  a  sheaf, 
"  which  1  keep  by  ine.''       Ed.  Jin.  Farmer. 


FOR    THE    AMliKlCAN    FARMER. 

CELLERY  Sl'.EU. 
It  is  a  fact,  known  to  but  few,  that  cellery 
set-d,  m  the  quantity  of  a  desert  spo  n-iuli  ta 
a  gallon,  0  lied  in  soup  o!  any  kind  giv.  s  to  it 
J  richness  ot  flavor  that  is  no  other  way  to  be 
iiad,  aud  has  this  advantage  over  the  cellery  it- 
lelf,  that  it  is  to  be  had  at  all  seasons,  and  a,t 
a  mucii  less  price.  '!'• 


3Si8 


amerig'lN  farmer. 


VOL.    ITT. 


FOll    THE    AMKRICAN    FAKMKH. 

^"utritive  qaality  of  the  Sow  Thistle — fFei^lU 

of  a  rpmarkablii  Lincoln    fVether — Sporting 

.diiccdiiti'^ 

George  Town.  (D  C.)  Nov.  25. 

Dear  Sir — i  tave  tu  tliaiik  you  inr  y.;.:r  at- 
tention in  ss-  ingrae  tlie  Clioculate  Corn.  I 
have  hail  it  these  twenty  years,  and  it  was  al- 
ways used  to  ("eed  chickens.  I  am  of  opinion, 
tha"t  ail  the  siihstitutes  for  tea,  coffee,  or  choco- 
late, yield  greatly  to  the  thing  itself. 

I  now  set  down  to  give  you  an  account  of  a 
fat  Lincoln  wether,  word  for  word,  as  I  have  it 
before  me,  in  a  passage  speaking  ol  the  nutri- 
tive powers  of  the  sow  thistle  in  the  fat  wetiier 
sheep,  fed  to  an  amazing  size  by  Mr.  'i'ruiinel, 
of  Bicker-fen,  near  Hoston,  Lmcolnsliire,  upoo 
fen  land.  It  is  stated  that  this  sheep  wasbitil 
i)y  .Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  liail-fen,  from  a  ra.o 
bred  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Kirkhy,  near  feiea- 
ford.  He  never  ate  any  corn,  oil  cake,  &c.  ; 
but  fed  wholly  upon  grass  ami  heruage.  Being 
turned  with  many  other  sheep,  into  a  field  ol 
clover,  this  slieep  was  observed  to  search  for  the 
sow  thistle,  and  would  eat  no  other  tood 
whilst  any  of  them  could  be  found  in  the  parts 
of  the  field,  that  were  liurdled  otf  successively, 
a  little  at  a  time.  None  of  the  sheep  that  ted 
with  him,  showed  any  liking  lor  the  sow  this- 
tle. A  small  hut  was  erected  for  him  in  the 
field,  to  repose  under  in  hot  weather;  and  when 
the  part  that  was  hurdled  oil'  became  bare  ot 
food,  his  attendants  (oeing  guided  by  his  pro- 
pensity for  sow  thi-tles)  gathered  a  quantity 
for  him,  of  which  they  gave  him,  at  stated  hours, 
three  times  a  day,  from  2  to  5  lbs.  a  meal  — 
Standing  on  his  feet  he  measured  only  two 
feet  six  inches  high  :  he  was  weighed  once  a 
nr.onth,  and  weighed  alive  £6  stone  ;*  he  gained 
only  one  pound  the  last  month— and,  as  it  was 
thus  concluded  that  he  had  got  to  toe  top,  and 
was  quite  ripe,  and  might  possibly  lose  ueiglit 
the  next  moiuh,  he  was  killed  on  the  I3t!i  Oc- 
tober, 1791,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Lumby,  of  Bicke.-, 
being  then  a  4  siitar,  or  4yeai's  old  siieep. — 
'Ihe  skill  bung  up  by  the  nose,  measured  lu  feet 
2  inches  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  tiie  tip  of 
»he  tail,  and  was  sold  fur  iL  6s  in  the  common 
•ouise  of  business. 

The  carcase  measured  5  feet  from  the  nose 
to  the  tail  J  the  rump  or  cushion  8i  inches  in 
depth  ;  plate  or  fore  Hank  the  same  tiuckness  ; 
breast  end  7  inches  ;  one  yard  live  inches  and 
a  halt  ronnd  the  collar;  weighed  t!ixti/-ieven 
pouiida  and  a  quarter  averdupoise  weight.— 
The  legs  were  estimated  at  4.U  lbs.  each  ;  but  if 
cut  haunch  of  venison  lashiun,  would  have 
weighed  oO  lbs.  eacii ;  lor  wiiicii  the  pruprietui 
Mr.  Lumby,  was  otl'ered  i:».  per  ib.  so  lout  tm.- 
two  less  only  would  have  brought  lU/.  It  y<i,. 
wi.->h  it,  I  will  give  you  the  author  £roin  whoio 
1  had  it. 

A  gentleman  of  Fairfax  county,  Va.  who  t 
have  not  seen  fur  many  yeurt,  ran  at  Aiexan 
dria  a  quarter  of  a  uule  in  66  seconds,  ami 
it  was  evident  he  vvuulil  have  done  it  in  tiU_j, 
for  he  was  so  sure  of  his  race  that  he  ^.illop- 
ed  the  iirst  lOO  yards,  jumping,  anu  sayio, 
that  he  would  win  it  easy  ;  a  tiiend  who  vv.ir. 
ovcii  .'^kiog  the  stop  watches,  told   liim  that    i, 

"  I'i  iOs.  to  the  stone. 


he  did  not  run  he  would  lose  his  money — he 
then  run  his  best  :  the  bet  was  80  guineas. — 
Col.  Fitzgerald,  a  sientleman  of  the  revolution- 
ary army,  aid  to  G-n.  Was'iingfr.n  ;  a  merchant 
called  by  way  of  distinction,  Lung  Hilly  Hun- 
ter ;  and  myself,  were  the  judges.  Each  held 
a  stop  watch.  Tlie  ground  was  accurately 
measured  ;  they  had  measured  it  twice,  420 
yards  for  a  quarter — when  I  came,  I  told  them 
It  must  be  4  40,  so  we  added  the  '20  yards  — 
5  his  was  thirty  years  ago  ;  the  gentleman  was 
alive  last  summer,  a'ld  by  what  I  heard  of  him 
I  think  he  can  run  it  in  a  minute  now. 

I  can't  find  it,  or  I  would  give  vou  an  ac- 
count of  a  mare,  I  think  trotting  19^  miles  in 
an  hour. 

Do  vou  see  in  the  Nationil  Intelligencer,  an 
account  of  a  soldier  m  Kngland  jumping  '25  If. 
y  indies,  at  a  jump, over  a  gully  that  wide,  and 
2o  feet  deep? 

Credat  Judmiss  J}ppellii  nnn  E2;o. 

I  have  a  particular  account;  some  where,  of 
a  gentleman  riding  \~[i  miles  in  leis  than  6 
hours,  on  ten  blood  horses,  without  any  appar- 
ent fatii;ue.  He  lost  the  skin  from  the  inside 
ot  his  knee  onlv,  and  was  at  the  tavern  in  com- 
pany in  the  evening.     It  was  in   Ireland. 

Your's,  &c.  J.  T. 


2o  destroy  Slugs  or  other  insects  onVoung 
fyhrut. 

Nothing  is  more  efficacious  tb' n  quick-lime. 
water-slackened,  and  sown  by  hand  in  its  hot 
and  piiwdered  state.  Wheat  on  clover  lays  is 
very  subject  to  the  depredations  of  insects  bred 
in  the  sod.     Salt  has  been  used  to  destrov  them. 


Such  a  work,  well  extent. d,  Is  a  <.1l5i..ci  .iiua  in 
American  Literature ;  loi'  that  uici:leiit  whic'i  tires 
the  soul,  and  impels  to  noble  daring— those  distin- 
Sjuishing  features  in  men,  marking  bravery,  enter- 
priz",  seli-possessiun,  wit  liiid  humor,  undt  r  circum- 
stances, however  adverse  ;  are  to  be  gathered  yet, 
only  by  wading  throiigli  volumes  of  dull  detail,  alone 
iiiteresting  lo  the  pclilician,  Naj,  tli<Aisands  of 
tilings  escape  the  notice  ot  historians  very  valuable 
to  be  known  ;  and  many  are  omitted  as  loo  insigmfi. 
cant  for  dii^nitied  history.  The  liistoiy  of  hiirnan 
character,  however,  is  of  more  benefit  lo  man  in  bis 
social  slate,  than  all  the  range  of  words  ever  assem- 
bled and  organized  lor  a  display  of  the  cuts  and 
llirusls  of  politicians.  There  is  not  a  son  of  tiie  re- 
volution, however  humble  his  station  (if  he  Were  a 
voUinteer  in  that  holy  cause)  and  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  most  trirting  degree,  whose  merit 
oiighl  not  to  be  in  some  way  recorded.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Itevo  utiori  have  been,  generally,  poorly  requit- 
eil  by  their  coon  ry  It  m  jjh  b?  some  consolation  to 
their  children,  to  know,  that,  at  least  their  mem  was 
appreciated,  if  their  services  had  not  been  suiiicient- 
ly  rewariled. 

We  have  digressed  from  the  object  we  had  in  view. 
The  contemplated  work,  which  lias  drawn  us  into  this 
laiitude  o,'  remark,  is  lobe  prepared  by  Alcxandeu 
(lAHUKN,  Esq.  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  pers^onally  and 
professionally  known  to  teveral  of  our  own  Uevolu- 
lionary  Patriots.  If  we  are  ngiitly  intormed,  and  we 
have  no  reason  lo  question  our  source  ot  testimony, 
he  is  a  gentleman  of  uperior  education,  talents  and 
taste,  and  the  life  of  the  socu-tj  in  which  he  moves, 
arc  eni'tled,  if  ail  ilns  be  true,  to  expect  pleasure 
and  improvement  from  his  work,  and  trust  we  shall 
not  be  disapj  minted. 

,*  Subscriptions  to  this  work  are  received  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  at  ihe  Bookstore 

Ur«  KdwakuJ.  Coale* 


"irmm  W:am^.^'>i^m, 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER    30,1821. 

lO"  Ml  subscriptions  to  this  paper  fur  a 
shorter  period  than  twelve  months,  must  be  at 
the  rate  if  twenty  five  cents  for  each  number. 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

Flour,  1000  bbls.  sold  on  the  i7th  at  gG  25,  60 
days— 28th,  §5  per  bbl.  cash— While  Wheat,  130  a 
Ho— Red  do.  12.S  a  127  — Yellow  Corn,  liJ  a  GO— 
VVhite  do.  S8— Oats,  .30  a   35— Whiskey  from  no-  31 

cents  exclusive  of  bbl     Hay  per  ton,  $12  a  '4 Straw 

do,  88 — Live  Cattle,  go  a  b  5  (—Codfish,  per  quin- 
tal, wholsesale,  §3— retail,  S^  50  a  1  — Hams,  10  a 
12  cents — middlings,  Ij  cents — Hatter,  25  cents — 
Eggs,  l.-i  cents — Cheese,  8  lo  lOcenis. 

JlaTylunit  Tabuccu — Fine  yellow,  none— good  red, 
g6  to  10 — common,  §3  to  5,  and  in  demand. 

Virginia— Ho  Sales. 

COMMUNICATION. 

AJVECUOTEn  OF   i'llE  REVOLUTIOJT- 
Jlir  iVJlR. 

We  have  ."ieen  proposals  for  publishing  by  subscrip- 
tion, "  .inectlutcs  of  the  Hevilnlionary  H'ar  in  .V/i!.;m- 
ca  ,"  together  with  sketches  of  the  characters  ol  the 
men  most  distinguished  in  the  Southern  States,  b^ 
'lieir  civil  and  military  services.  The  author,  li-om 
unlives  of  di^licacy,  has,  until  lately,  withheld  Ins 
.ai.e  from  ihe  public  ;  and,  in  a  private  letter  we 
have  also  seen,  so  modestly  discloses  himself,  and  tin 
ii.itives  which  influenced  him  in  the  one,  and  in  tht 
ilher  course,  that  our  curiosity  with  regard  lo  t/if 
murk  itself,  has  been  considerably  exciced.  The  woik 
,)urports  to  be  by  ".In  officer  of  tlie  jiartizan  Legim. 
if  Lee  ,■"  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  a  men,- 
ber  of  llie  family  of  Hiat  distinguished  cluel'lian. 


The  subscribers,  exclus.ve  of  llieir  great  variety  of 
EciiOPiAN  Teles,  Subdbs  h  I'lants,  have  cultivated, 
a  great  number  of  the  iTiosl  valoaoie  Amei'icun  variC' 
ties  ijf  APl'LB,  I'EAU,  PEACH  iS  PLU.MIJ  1  KEES. 
Also,  avarielyol  A.VlbUICAN  ShKLliS  6c  PLANTS; 
all  ot  which  are  ot  a  proper  size  to  forward  to  any 
part  of  Europe  or  .imeriea.  They  pack  them  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  so  as  to  be  sent  tu  any  distance 
with  safety.— The  proper  time  to  remove  tliem  will 
be  from  ihe  loth  of  tJctobcr. 

Orders  for  trees,  fic.  left  at  their  nursery,  fronting 
the  Kiver,  Flushing,  L.  1.  or  witli 

.Messrs.  HL'LL  &  BOWNE, 

JS'o.  14b  I'earl-st.  Aeio-York. 
Will  be  attended  to,  and  the  Trees,  &.c.  carefully 
packed  and  delivered  at  New-York,  by  water,  free  of 
freight. 

BENJAMliN   PRINCE  &  CO. 

0^  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  or  of 
.Vleesrs.  Hull  £i  Bowne. 

N.  H.  For  sale  as  above,  10,000  inoculated  PEACH 
TREKS,  in  tl;e  most  healthy  state.  Also,  1000  ele- 
gant SlLVF.Il  FIR,  or  BALM  OF  GILEAU,  a  beau- 
tiful   Onmmental  Evergreen. 

V  (Jreers  may  likewise  be  addressed  to  WILLIAM 
F.  RKDUINti,  at  ihe  publication  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can FAiiMrn,  Baltimore,  who  will  altend  i'£nsosAi.LZ 
«nd  puum'TLY   lo  llie  tscculion  of  the  sanie. 

nov.  30 


&YOUJVG  MULES. 

FOR  SALE,  Six  Young  Mules— five  of  them  three 
learsold;  the  otiier  twojears  old.  They  are  well 
,iouii,aiid  perfetlly  sound  — ..ivO  Will  be  sold  luw  on 
appl  cation  to  the  Euitor  of  this  paper. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  correspondent, 
expressed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer,  we  have 
collected  several  papers  on  the  culture  of  Hemp.  The 
subject  is  an  important  one,  and  will  become  more 
obviously  so,  as  the  demand  increases  under  the  fa- 
vor shown  by  the  Navy  Commissioners  to  the  do- 
mestic manufacture  of  sail-cloth.  As  the  knowledge 
of  the  culture  and  management  of  Hemp  spreads 
through  the  country — so  will  its  capacity  to  produce 
it,  be  developed  and  understood.      [Edit,  Am,  Farm, 

FROM  THE  RICHMOND  EJiSlVlRBR. 
The  Jigricuharal  Society  sf  Richmnd  bay'm^  receiv- 
ed  some  valuable  communications  from  very  respec- 
table correspondents,  the  benefii  of  which  they  are 
desirous  of  extending,  as  quickly  and  as  diffusedly  as 
possible,  amongst  their  Agricultural  brethren,  have 
directed  a  publication  in  your  paper  of  the  follow- 
ing : 

1.  The  copy  of  a  letter  from  VV.  C.  Nicholas,  of 
Albemarle,  to  Mr.  Rodman,  of  North-Carolina,  con- 
cerning the  culture  of  Hemp,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Kicholas,  addressed  under  cover  to  the  Society, 

2.  A  letter  from  T.  S.  Slaughter,  of  Culpepper,  to 
the  Secretary,  conveying  an  answer  to  certain  queries 
lately  proposed  by  the  Society. 

3*  A  communication  from  Theo.  Armistead,  nf 
Norfolk,  relative  to  the  preparation  of  Tannin  for 
exportation,  a  new  subject  of  rural  economy,  parti- 
cularly interesting  to  the  Farmers  of  the  middle  coun- 
try. 


NO.    1- 


SIR, 


Mat  4th,  1811. 


Your  favour  of  the  24th  March  was  received 
by  the  last  mail.  Your  application  to  me  for  instruc- 
tions respecting  the  cultivation  of  Hemp,  required  no 
apology.  The  little  success  I  have  myself  experi- 
enced, is  due  to  the  kindness  of  those  to  whom  1 
applied  for  information  when  I  began  the  culture. — 
This  imposes  on  me  the  obligation  of  imparting  to 
others  what  was  so  liberally  communicated  to  myself 
Another  motive,  of  itself  irresistible,  is  my  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  my  country,  to 
which,  I  presume,  nothing  can  more  contribute  than 
varying  the  useful  products  of  our  soil,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  consequences  which  would  necessarily  flow 
from  confining  tiie  agricultural  labor  of  the  country, 
to  the  production  of  a  few  articles.  Hemp  has  strong 
recommendations  ;  it  is,  intrinsically,  worth  as  much 
as  cotton — is  applicable  to  most  of  the  uses  to  which 
cotton  can  be  applied,  and  to  others  for  which  cotton 
will  not  serve  ;  to  commerce  it  is  indispensable  ;  and 
is  the  material  of  the  manufacture,  best  suited  to 
our  wants,  and  to  our  population  When  imported, 
hemp  must  be  paid  for  with  money,  as  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  countries  exclusively  agricultural,  which  take 
none  of  our  productions  in  exchange.  Its  bulk',  and 
the  distance  of  the  countries  whence  it  is  brought,  ren- 
ders the  expenses  of  transportation  almost  equal  to 
the  prime  cost.  It  does  not  impoverish  land,  nor 
does  it  interfere  with  any  of  the  crops  we  cultivate, 
except  Tobacco.  Hemp  is  sown  before  corn  is  plant- 
ed, and  is  not  pulled  until  the  corn  no  longer  requires 
cultivation  ;  it  needs  no  attention  at  the  periods 
when  wheat  demanas  the  labor  of  the  farm,  either 
for  sowing,  harvesting  or  threshing.     From  these  re- 


marks you  will  learn  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
hemp  crop,  in  its  relation  to  political  as  well  as  rural 
economy.  The  interference  of  public  duties,  and  ill 
health,  have  prevented  me  from  giving  so  much  at- 
tention to  this  culture,  during  the  short  period  1  have 
been  engaged  in  it,  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  I  re 
gret  that  my  information  will  not,  therefore  be  so  am- 
ple and  satisfactory  as  I  desire. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  your  climate  is  not 
the  most  suitable  to  hemp  j  the  plant  may  grow  as 
hirge,  and  perhaps  larger  than  in  higher  latitudes, 
but  I  expect  that  the  bark  will  be  lighter  and  coars- 
er. My  residence  is  twenty  miles  F.ast  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible 
with  the  same  management,  to  matte  as  good  hemp 
at  this  place  as  could  be  made  West  of  the  Allegany 
It  is  true  that  Hemp  is  made  in  cnnsiderable  quanti- 
ties, in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  as  the  most  m  rl  ime  and 
commercial  nations  of  Europe  derive  their  supplies 
frum  Kussia,  1  conclude  that  the  Northern  hemp  must 
be  best. 

1  will  now  answer,  with  as  much  fulness  as  I  can, 
your  inquiries. — Question  1st.  What  is  the  kind  and 
quality  of  soil  most  proper  for  hemp?  Answer— A 
dark  rich  loam.  I  have  not  found  land  in  which  either 
sand  or  clay  predominates,  very  favorable  for  hemp. 
On  rich  sandy  land,  the  hemp  grows  to  a  great  height, 
but  the  bark  is  coarse  and  light.  On  stiff  clay  I  have 
never  seen  the  hemp  tall  enough  to  yield  a  great  crop. 
1  he  plant  depends  chiefly  on  a  long  tap  root,  fur- 
nished with  a  few  fibrous  roots,  the  tap  root  pene 
trates  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  consequently  re- 
quires a  deep  soft  soil,  and  deep  and  thorough  culti- 
vation.   2d  Question— Whether  its  being  wet    is  an 

"vantage    or    disadvantage? Answer     I    learned 

very  early  that  wet  land  did  not  suit  hemp,  and  my 
experience  confirms  the  fact ;  so  entire  is  the  convic- 
tion in  this  point,  where  both  hemp  and  flax  are  cul- 
tivated,  that  "  Flax  in  the  water  and  hemp  in  the 
fire"  has  become  an  agricultural  adage.  3d.  At 
what  time  is  it  best  to  sow  hemp  seed,  and  whether 
it  would  answer  to  sow  in  the  fall,  as  I  have  been  in 
formed  has  been  done  in  Virginia  ?  —  The  usual 
time  of  sowing  west  of  the  mountains,  whence  I  ob- 
tained all  the  information  I  possess,  excepting  what 
I  have  acquired  by  the  practice  of  three  years,  is 
from  the  i.'ith  of  April  to  the  10th  Majf.  The  month 
of  April  is,  there,  esteemed  the  best  time  for  sowing, 
and  in  that  climate  it  may  be,  but  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  month  of  March  is  preferable-  The 
best  crops  I  have  made  were  sown  in  March.  Last 
year  the  early  sowing  was  considered  the  worst  hemp 
until  the  crop  was  broken,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
bark  of  the  late  sown  was  lighter,  although  the  hemp 
was  taller.  The  spring  of  1810  was  more  unfavoura- 
ble to  spring  crops  than  we  have  ever  known,  our 
land  was  never  wet  from  the  1st  May  until  the  20th 
June,  and  if  after  siich  a  season,  early  sown  hemp 
proved  better  than  late  sown — its  superiority  in  com- 
mon years  will  not  be  questioned.  The  advaniages 
of  early  sowing  are  not  confined  to  the  single  circum- 
stance of  producing  superior  bark,  but  by  having  an 
early  growth,  it  smothers  the  other  plants  and  weeds, 
and  before  the  sun  becomes  very  powerful,  covers  the 
ground,  shades  it,  and  preserves  its  moisture-  I  have 
never  known  hemp-seed  to  be  sown  in  the  fall,  and 
am,  therefore,  unable  to  say  whether  it  would  answer 
or  not,  but  in  sowing  early  land  that  had  been  in 
hemp  the  preceding  year,  I  have  always  found  some 
volunteer  hemp  of  considerable  height  which  must 
have  sprung  from  seed  accidentally  scattered  the  fall 
before.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  hemp  is  a  very 
hardy  plant,  and  that  frost,  ,to  kill  it,  must  be  very 
severe.    1  cannot,  however,  assert  that  it  would  stand 


the  winter,  but  am  persuaded  that  if  it  would,  the 
crop  would  be  superior  to  a  spring  sown  crop.  My 
choice  is  to  sow  as  early  as  possible,  alter  the  danger 
of  the  frost  is  ovfr.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
ing  to  my  answer  to  this  query,  my  opinion  that  no 
plant  requires  the  land  to  be  more  thoroughly  and 
perfectly  prepared  ;  it  should  be  broken  at  least  ten 
or  twelve  inches  in  depth,  and  be  loose  and  fine  brfore 
it  is  sown.  1  effect  this  by  trench  ploughing  in  the 
fall,  and  plough  at  least  twice  afterwards  ;  my  last 
operation,  previous  to  seeding,  is  to  harrow  the 
ground,  in  order  that  the  seed  may  be  sown  on  a  sur- 
face perfectly  smooth  and  level,  which  enables  th« 
seedsman  to  distribute  it  equally,  I  then  plough  it 
in,  and  in  that  state  the  land  is  left.  When  I  com- 
menced the  culture,  my  practice  was  to  harrow  iu 
the  seed,  but  abandoned  it  on  observing  that  the  land 
was  more  apt  to  bake  in  the  smooth  order  it  was  left 
by  the  harrow,  than  in  the  state  which  the  plough 
leaves  it.  When  a  rain  fell  before  the  seed  came  up, 
on  ground  that  had  been  harrowed,  I  observed  a  crust 
formed  on  the  surface,  through  which  the  tender 
sprout  could  not  penetrate,  and  which  forced  it  to 
turn  down,  in  that  situation  many  plants  perished.  I 
once  had  a  sowing  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  on  which  I 
knew  seed  enough  had  been  put,  made  too  thin  from 
the  cause  I  mention  For  the  same  reason,  hemp  is 
more  easily  pulled  after  the  plough  than  the  harrow, 
land  that  is  harrowed  being  found  closer  and  harder 
than  that  on  which  the  last  operation  was  with  the 
plough.  Farmers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  quantity 
of  seed  that  ought  to  be  sown  j  hve  pecks  to  the  acre 
is,  however,  more  generally  approved  of  than  any- 
other  quantity — I  concur  with  this  opinion  in  the 
main,  but  upon  old  and  very  foul  land  I  have  sown 
six  pecks  ativantageously  It  appears  to  be  univer- 
sally admitted  that  the  crop  is  not  injured  by  sowing 
too  much,  that  only  so  many  plants  will  rise  as  'he 
lind  will  bear,  and  that  the  waste  of  superfluous 
seed  is  the  sole  loss  to  be  apprehended.  If  this  be 
true  (and  nothing  but  the  concurrent  assertion  of  alt 
the  hemp  makers  I  have  conversed  with  could  con- 
vince me  of  the  fact)  it  is  certainly  belter,  always  to 
give  too  much  seed,  and  by  this  you  will  be  secured 
likewise  from  the  ravages  of  birds,  worms,  Stc.  I 
never  saw  a  thin  crop  of  hemp  that  was  good. 

In  a  crop  of  hemp,  about  one  half  of  the  stalks 
bloom,  and  the  other  half  bear  the  seed.  And  tha 
following  are  the  indications  of  its  being  fit  to  pull. 
The  stalks  of  the  blossom,  or  male  hemp,  turn  y:l. 
low,  become  a  good  deal  speckled,  and  drop  most  of 
their  leaves,  and,  when  the  air  is  still,  a  very  percep- 
tible cloud  of  dust  rises  from  the  blossom  stalks, 
and  hangs  over  the  field  When  ripe  the  sooner  it  is 
pulled  the  better.  As  it  is  pulled,  it  is  to  be  laid  ia 
rows  as  thin  as  possible  over  the  land  in  which  it 
grows  ;  after  beinig  pretty  well  cured  on  the  ground, 
it  must  be  bound  into  sheaves  with  some  of  the  short- 
er hemp,  and  put  up  in  shocks  open  at  the  bottom, 
in  which  state  it  should  remain,  until  sufliciemly  cur- 
ed to  be  put  into  large  stacks  or  ricks,  when  it 
should  be  removed  to  the  land  on  which  it  is  to  be 
dew  wretted.  The  stacks  or  neks  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  expose  only  the  roots  on  the  outside, 
and  if  the  tops  of  the  stacks  be  covered  with  hemp, 
they  should  be  pealed  the  latter  end  of  September,  by 
which  time,  in  most  seasons  what  is  exposed  on  the 
tops  will  be  half  wretted  ;  the  hemp  taken  off  shotdd 
be  laid  apart  from  the  rest  to  wret.  When  it  is  safe 
to  house  corn,  and  not  before,  the  crop  ot  hemp  may 
be  spread  to  wret,  t  >king  care  again  to  separate  the 
outside  of  the  tops  of  the  stacks,  which  will  wret  soon- 
er than  the  hemp  within  the  stacks.  Henp  i-ugh'  to 
be  spread  so  thin  as  to  cover  it  least  tin  e  times  as 
much  ground  as  it  grew  upon.    The  length  of  ti;ne 
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reqiijsile  lu  wret  hemp  depends  upon  the  weather,  and 
it  should  be  examined  frequently.  To  ascertain  when 
the  hemp  is  sufficiently  wretted,  if  after  crushing  se- 
ven or  eight  stalks  with  your  hands, and  holding  them 
oinhteen  inches  or  two  feet  from  each  other,  the  hear! 
or  stalk  will  shake  out  and  separate  easily  from  the 
bark,  leaving  it  clean  and  entire,  the  process  of  wret- 
tinr  is  completed.  Your  own  observation  and  atten- 
tion will  soon  make  you  acquainted  with  this  part  ol 
the  business,  and  better  than  can  be  effected  hy  anj 
■written  mstruction.  There  is  no  risk  ;  for  by  submit- 
ting It  to  the  break  (until  you  become  skilful  enougli 
to  judge  without  that  trouble)  you  can  easily  providt 
against  taking  up  your  hemp  too  soon,  and  the  fre 
quent  repetition  of  the  same  experiment  will  secure 
you  from  the  danger  of  its  being  overdone.  'I'lie  pre' 
else  point  to  aim  at  is,  to  take  up  the  hemp  at  the 
moment  when  the  bark  or  lint  will  separate  from  the 
stalk  without  being  wretted  or  weakened  The  bark  or 
lint  of  hemp  is  connected  with  the  stalk  by  a  substance 
wli'cli  must  be  either  wretted  or  dissolved,  before  ihey 
will  separate  ;  produce  the  separation,  and  the  work  is 
accompl  shed. 

I  have  been  prevented,  frequently,  by  the  weather 
for  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  month  of  March,  from 
taking  up  hemp  that  was  sufficiently  wretted,  and  have 
never  experienced  any  inconvenience  from  it ;  in  cold 
or  even  cool  weather,  it  is  not  easily  injured  by  ex- 
posure. When  your  hemp  is  sufficiently  wretted,  take 
it  up  and  put  it  in  stacks  of  about  100  wt.  each,  tying 
them  at  the  top  with  hemp.  It  should  be  perfectly 
dr)  when  stacked.  The  business  of  the  farm  should 
be  sc  arranged  ihat  you  may  commence  breaking  as 
soon  as  the  hemp  is  ready,  for  it  is  subject  to  loss 
and  injury,  proportionate  to  the  time  you  delay  it 
My  hemp,  when  broken,  is  baled  in  a  box  made  like 
a  cyder  press,  across  the  bottom  four  ropes  are  laid 
to  tie  the  hemp  when  pressed  into  the  box  with  a 
common  prize. 

5ih  Query.  What  are  the  kinds  of  machines  for 
breiiking,  scutching  or  swingling  hemp,  and  where 
are  they  made  ? 

Answer.  We  use  nothing  but  a  break  similar  to  a 
flax  orcak,  but  larger.  My  breaks  are  sis  feet  long, 
36  inches  wide  at  one  end  of  the  break,  and  twelve  at 
the  other  end.  With  fiur  swords  in  the  frame,  and 
three  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bresk.  With  this  in- 
strument (which  any  person  may  make  who  can  make 
an  helve  to  a  hoe  or  an  axe)  our  hemp  is  broken  and 
cleaned.  With  one  of  these  a  man  will  break,  clean, 
and  prepare  for  market,  in  one  day,  from  80  to  150 
lbs  accordingly  as  the  order  of  the  hemp,  its  quality, 
and  the  state  of  the  weather  may  be  more  or  less  fa- 
vorable. 

6th  Query.  What  quantity  of  hemp  have  you  made 
to  the  acre  ? 

Ani-wer.  Various  quantities.  When  I  commenced 
the  culture,  I  was  not  only  uncertain  what  parts,  but, 
whether  any  part  of  my  land  would  bring  hemp  ;  in 
some  instances  I  have  been  sadly  disappointed,  and  in 
others,  agreeably  surprised  My  average  crop  from 
all  the  land  I  have  sown  has  not  been  satisfactory,  a 
joofl  deal  of  it  was  unfit  for  hemp,  many  acres  indeed 
Were  not  worth  piill'ng,  other  fields  on  the  contrary 
yielded  more  than  I  evtr  expected  from  them.  I  will 
rive  you  a  statement  of  the  crops  of  one  of  my  farms 
for  three  succeeding  years.  Thr  land  has  not  been 
surveyed,  but  I  am  convinced  it  does  not  exceed  eigh 
teen  acres.  From  this  land  I  made  in  the  year  18UH, 
16,500  wt,,  in  1809,  16,il00wt.  and  in  the  year  1810, 
lJ-,1  OOwt  The  deficiency  of  the  crop  of  last  year,  I 
ascribe  to  the  extraordinary  drought  of  the  last 
spring. — The  result  of  this  experiment  was  the  more 
satisfactory,  as  it  enabled  me  to  make  an  accurate 
comparison  between  the  produce  of  hemp  and  tobac- 
co on  the  same  land. — In  the  year  1807  I  had  all  the 
land  (and  about  thirty  thousand  hills  more)  in  to- 
bacco that  1  afterwards  sowed  in  hemp.  That  part  of 
the  land  which  was  sown  with  hemp,  had  brought 
a  fine  crop  of  tobacco,  and  yet  I  made  more  pounds 
ef  hemp  from  it  alone,  than  of  tobacco  (with  the  pro 
duct  of  the  additional  thirty  tl.ousand  hills  include  i) 
witli  1.  ss  Ubnur,  and  less  inierfcrenc:  with  the  wheat 
wd  corn  crops.    Tbi»  experiment  I  deem  very  satis- 


factory and  conclusive  in  favor  of  hemp.  On  another 
farm,  I  made  last  year,  twelve  thousand  weight  of 
hemp  from  about  25  acres,  of  which,  five  acres  at 
least  were  not  worth  pulling,  and  that  I  have  this  year, 
either  thrown  out  of  the   culture  or  manured  highly. 

4th  Query.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  steeping  or 
watering,  and  whether  you  have  tried  the  French 
process  by  hot  water  and  soap  ? 

.\nswer.  This  question  1  have  purposely  delayed 
answering,  because  it  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and 
my  own  experiments  do  not  attbrd  me  very  satisfac- 
tory means  of  solving  it.  In  1808,  when  I  made  my 
first  crop  of  hemp,  I  was  entirety  ignorant  of  every 
mode  of  managing  it.  I  thought  it  safer  to  adopt  the 
method  that  had  been  practised,  in  the  small  way,  in 
ihispartof  the  country,  where  hemp  had  long  been 
raised,  by  some  people,  for  making  rope  for  tlie  use 
of  their  plantations,  and  to  familiarise  my  people  to 
the  culture  before  I  ventured  on  any  innovation.  The 
inducements  to  water-wretting  are  strong,  the  hemp  is 
said  to  be  better,  and  of  course  commands  a  better 
price;  1  therefore  felt  considerable  anxiety  on  this 
subject.  The  French  process  appeared  to  me  im- 
practicable on  a  large  scale,  for  the  bulk  of  hemp 
when  good,  from  70  to  89  acres  of  land  is  immense. 
The  streams  convenient  to  me,  were  objectionable  ; 
liable  to  be  suddenly  raised  so  as  to  endanger  the 
hemp,  by  carrying  it  off,  or  to  injure  it  by  making  de- 
posits of  mud.  I  therefore  availed  myself  of  a  wide 
and  deep  ditch  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  1  enlarged, 
and  where  1  had  a  perfect  command  ot  water,  being 
able  to  let  off' or  on  at  pleasure-  1  was  pleased  with 
the  situation,  and  made  it  large  enough  to  hold  as 
much  in  the  stalk  as  would  yield  about  8U0  or  1000 
wt.of  clean  hemp.  In  this  place  1  have  tried  water 
wretting  two  years,  the  result  has  not  been  very  satis 
factory  ;  the  labour  of  putting  in,  taking  out,  drying 
and  securing,  is  very  great  and  unpleasant. —  The 
hemp  managed  in  this  v/ay  is  more  tedious  to  break — 
my  people  cannot  break  more  than  half  as  much  water 
wretted,  asof  dew  wretted,and  my  observations  induce 
me  to  believe  that  the  loss  ia  much  greater.  I  believe, 
also,  that  in  one  respect,  the  hemp  is  injured,  by 
breaking  the  fibre  of  the  bark.  From  a  small  ex 
periment  that  1  made  last  year,  of  wrclting  hemp  in 
the  river,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  that  where  it 
can  be  immersed  in  large  volumes  of  water  ^free 
from  the  risk  I  before  mentioned)  the  object  would 
be  accovnplishcd  with  more  certainly  1  think  that 
in  my  ditch  or  pond  the  quantity  of  water  is  insuffi 
cient  for  the  hemp.  The  water-wrelted  hi  mp  I  have 
sent  to  market,  has  certainly  commanded  a  readier 
sale  and  higher  price  than  dew  wretted;  but  I  ques- 
tion if  I  have  been  more  than  reuiibursed  the  extra 
labour,  and  loss  of  hemp  in  the- way  I  have  managed 
it.  I  would  not  ha.e  you  inter  from  this,  that  1  mean 
to  abandon  water  wretting,  or  that  I  am  prepared  to  say 
it  is  not  tne  most  eligible  mode  of  managing  hemp 
My  opinion  of  the  loss  is  conjectural,  and  I  will,  the 
ensuing  fall  make  some  exneriments  to  ascertain  tlie 
matter  with  precision  ;  if  1  succeed  in  watering  it 
properly,  I  feel  almost  convinced  that  the  difference 
will  be  found  not  to  exist  in  breaking  at  least  ;  this 
however,  I  deem  of  small  consequence,  as  I  am  satis- 
fied that  we  shall  soon  break  our  hemp  by  machinery 
that  will  very  much  diminish  the  labour— my  experi. 
mentsiii  water-wretting,  shall  be  very  much  diversified, 
as  I  am  still  sanguine  in  my  expectations  that  I,  or 
some  other  person,  will  succeed  in  discovering  the 
right  method.  Should  it  be  my  good  fortune,  it  will 
j,'ive  me  real  pleasure  to  communicate  the  result  to 
you,  and  to  my  other  countrymen  through  the  Kich 
tnond  .\gricultural  Society,  to  which  I  intend  to  pre. 
sent  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

The  most  unpleasant  labour  in  the  hemp  crop,  and 
thai  which  pressses  nost  is  pulling — to  pull  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  is  said  to  be  a  day's  work  for  a  man — 
In  the  Western  country  it  is  cut  with  a  knife  or  hook, 
and  it  IS  said  to  be  as  easy  to  cut  half  an  acre  as  to 
pull  a  quarter.  This  is  important  in  two  points  of 
view — it  saves  labour,  and  will  enable  you  to  double 
your  crop  of  hemi» ;  lor  the  crop  of  hemp  a  mar,  ...n 
inake  is  limited     only    by  the  land  lie  has  proper     or 

.Its  prodoctioD,  ana  tus  ability  to  save  H  in  doe  iiuc 


It  is  easy  to  sow,  to  wret  and  to  Dreuk  niu'.  •..  -ore 
than  it  is  practicable  to  manage  in  the  season  of  liar- 
vest.  It  is  true  that  cutting  will  occasion  some  loss 
of  weight,  but  I  am  convinced  the  hemp  will  be  more 
valuable.  The  bark  of  the  root  disfigures  the  ap. 
pearance  of  the  hemp,  and  cannot  be  spun  "o  advan- 
tage with  the  finer  part  of  the  bark  of  the  stalk  ibove 
the  root.  .Most  of  the  roots  indeed  are  broken  off 
and  lost  by  the  break. 

Hemp  seed  is  made  by  suffering  a  part  of  the  crop 
to  remain  until  it  is  ripe,  or  by  drilling  it  and  cullivat- 
ng  it  like  corn,  taking  care  to  pull  up  in  good  time, 
the  stalks  that  will  not  bear  seed. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  to  add  to  this  letter,  long  as 
t  already  is,  a  comparison  between  the  labour  ne- 
cessary for  a  crop  of  hemp  and  a  crop  of  tobacco, 
from  which  it  jviU  be  obvious,  that  the  former  inter- 
feres less  with  other  crops,  and  requires,  likewise 
much  less  labour.  It  is  known  that  hemp  does  not 
xhaust  the  land  ;  while  growing,  it  shades  it  com- 
pletely ;  it  prevents  it  from  washing  ;  deposits  a  con- 

derable  quantity  of  leaves  and  farina,  and  if  the 
herds  be  used  in  a  farm  yard,  their  absorbent  pro- 
perties render  them  an  excellent  material  for  manure. 
Upon  a  plantation  of  500  acres  of  open  land,  on  which 
from  90  to  100,000  tobacco  plants  are  cultivated,  ten 
hands    must  be    employed    all  this   year :   this  crop, 

th  as  much  corn  as  will  support  the  plantation,  and 
ten  bushels  of  seed  wheat  to  each  hand,  is  as  much  as 
can  be  managed,  with  the  utmost  industry  and  atten- 
tion, and  every  facility  that  can  be  derived  from  good 
team  and  implements  of  every  sort. — The  produce  of 
this  labour  when  applied  upon  good  land,  I  estimate 
as  fiillows,  and  this  1  know  to  be  above  a  fair  average. 
1500  lb.  of  tobacco  at  gS  is  90 

100  bushels  of  wheal  i     100 

190 

S190  to  each  hand  is  for  ten  hands  1909 

Deduct  for  the  amount  of  hire  of  each  hand,  tax- 
es, maintenance  and  tools,  g80  each,  on  a  farm 
of  equal  size  HOG 

Balance,       Dollars  1100 

I  would  sow  120  acres  in  wheat,  chiefly  on  fal- 
low and  would  expect  15  bushels  to  the  acre  1800 

18  acres  in  hemp  at  500  lb.  to  the  acre  is  9000, 
a  lu  cenU  900 

2700 
This  crop  would  be  managed  with  six  hands,  for 
expenses  deduct  80  each  4$0 

Balance,       Dollars  2:220 

I  believe  the  above  to  be  a  fair  estimate.  I  am 
convinced  I  can  make  more  pounds  of  hemp  than  to- 
bacco upon  the  same  land,  and  that  it  is  worth  more. 
I  refer  to  the  state  ot  the  market  tor  an  average  of 
years.  That  more  land  can  be  cultivated  in  wheat  with 
a  hemp  than  with  a  tobacco  crop,  is  demonstrated  by 
Its  being  shown  that  hemp  and  wheat  never  require 
the  planter's  altentien  at  the  same  time  ;  whereas  it 
is  notorious  that  in  harvest  in  the  threshing  and  seed- 
ing, and  in  the  prcpiration  for  seeding,  great  atten- 
tion IS  necessary  to  the  tobacco  crop  ;  that  the  land 
is  less  injured,  can  be  better  prepared,  and  more  of 
It  manured,  is  equally  obvious.  But  to  put  this  out 
of  all  doubt,  I  subjoin  the  following  statenieut  to  show 
ihe  numlier  of  day's  work  required  to  make  each  crop 
and  tlie  season  when  the  labour  is  performed  I  do 
not  take  into  the  estimate  the  time  that  is  required 
to  break  or  prepare  the  land  for  hemp,  because  pre- 
cisely the  same  preparation  would  be  advantageously 
bestowed  upon  the  land  that  is  to  be  planted  in  tobac- 
co, and  1  have  nut  noticed  the  ploughing  the  to- 
bacco. 
Time  necessary  to  cultivate  a  crop  of  nine  thousand 

tobacco  hilh,  by  one  man,  estimated  in  days  work. 
Preparing,     burning    and  seeding  plant  patches,  nine 

day  s,  January  -uid  February 
.li,l:Mg,  turning  and  cutting  off  20  days,  Apiil  jind 

.Maj; 
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Vlaiiiing  and  replanling  tour  days,  Maj  and  .lune. 

Veeding  and  lulling  twice,  15  days,  June  and  July. 

Topping,  5  days,  July. 

Vorming  and  suckering,  24  days,  Aug.  and  Septem- 
ber. 

Cwtting,   housing  and  curing,  16  days,  Aug.  and  Sep 
tember. 

Stripping  and  prizing,  20  days.  Fall  and  Winter. 
Total,  113  days. 

The  same  as  to  thi-ee  acres  oi'  hemp. 


Pulling 
Pick  ng  up 
Spreading 
Picking  up 
Breaking 


12  J 


August. 
November. 
March  and  April. 


39  days. 

In  this  estimate  I  have  said  nothing  of  clearing 
land  for  tobacco,  which  precludes  every  other  im- 
provement, and  unless  tobacco  is  made  upon  new  land, 
an  average  crop  of  1500  to  the  hand  ought  not  to  be 
expected.  Upon  old  or  manured  land,  hemp  is  a 
more  certain  crop  than  tob;icco.  .Manured  land  is 
best  lor  hemp— every  man  who  can  manure  an  acre  of 
land  (and  every  man  might  do  much  more  than  that) 
may  keep  up  a  crop  of  three  acres  to  the  hand,  as 
land  that  is  manured,  will  continue  to  bring  good 
hemp  for  more  than  three  years,  and  after  hemp,  as 
after  tobacco,  you  may  expect  a  fine  crop  of  wheat. 

I  fear  you  will  think  you  have  cause  to  lament  en 
gagmg  in  a  correspondence  with  a  man  who  has  so  lit- 
tle consideration  as  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  reading 
a  letter  of  the  length  of  this.  My  apology  must  be 
mv  desire  to  be  useful.  I  would  not  have  troubled 
you  with  observations  on  the  tobacco  crop,  but  for  my 
knowledge  that  much  tobacco  is  made  in  your  state, 
and  believing  it  is  a  rational  object  that  tiie  labour  of 
svery  man  should  be  employed  to  the  most  advan 
tage  ;  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to 
make  the  comparison  that  I  take  the  liberty  to  pre 
sent  to  you,  although  it  did  not  fall  within  the  scope 
•f  your  enquiries. 

I  ara  respectfully. 
Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

WILSON  CARY  NICHOLAS 
jrHliam  rr.  Hodman,  £sy.> 
Washingtoji,  A".  C  J 
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For  the  Jmerican  Farmer. 

Mr.  Skinner — I  peruse  your  very  valuable 
numbers,  with  j^reat  satisfaction,  as  they  con- 
tain more  interesting  and  valuable  matter, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  weekly  papei , 
which  has  fallen  under  my  notice  ;  yet  1 
find  in  them  some  publications,  the  truth 
and  propriety  of  which  I  can  neither  see 
or  assent  to — I  allude  to  those  addresses  to  tiie 
Southern  Jii^riculUiral  Societies,  in  which  the 
speakers  take  notice  of  the  lately  pioposeil 
Tarirt^ — as  being  calculated  to  place,  the  inanu 
facturers  at  the  head  of  the  numerous  classics  of 
Labourers  ;  paiticularly  above  the  cultivators  of 
the  so.  1  In  siioit,  to  render  the  Manufactur- 
ers a  privileged  order,  gran  tins;  I  hem  a  monopo- 
ly, as  a;i,j)nst,  not  ouly  the  cuitivitors,  but  also 
againsi  the  merchants  and  shi,!  owners — In  fact 
as  a  tax  on  the  many  f.ir  the  oenetit  of  ti)efeiv. 
.—Now,  Sir,  1  am  not  foolish  enough  to  under- 
take to  discuss  tlie  subject  of  the  proposed  I'a- 
nft,  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings,  out  I  fearless- 
ly maintain  that  an  aittuipt  by  our  govern- 
ment  to    protect    mauutaoture;i>   by  judicious 


regulations  (not  merely  with  a  view  of  aidinp 
the  revenue)  would  be  both  wise,  proper  and 
patriotic — I  consider,  that  the  farmers  or  plan- 
ters (as  relate.^  to  the  Southern  cultivators)  arc 
no  more  Sntipodes,  (as  to  their  separate  inter- 
ests) to  the  manufacturers  ;  or  the  manufac- 
turers to  (he  farmers,  than  they  are  as  it  re- 
spects their  local  situation — what  ben  fit.s  on. 
class,  must  equflilv  benefit  the  other.  All  must 
rise  or  fall  together.  It  is  true  that  the  cultiva- 
tors of  tobacco  and  cotton  wool,  can  better  sus 
tain  themselves  than  the  cultivators  of  India" 
corn  and  wheat — than  any  of  the  numerous  and 
various  labourers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  in 
the  middle,  northern  and  western  states — or 
the  merchants  and  ship  owners  of  those  sec 
tionsofthe  Union — the  British  merchants  and 
vendue  masters  only,  excepted.  And  I  simply 
request  that  the  Southern  planters  and  farm  rs 
will  recollect,  that  although  they  may  not  sink 
nto  entire  insignificance  under  the  strange  in- 
fatuation, of  being  let  alone  ;  of  being  permit- 
ted to  buy  of  whoever  will  sell  to  them,  what 
they  want  to  purchase  cheapest  :  yet  their 
rethren  of  the  northern  and  western  states 
must  b. cme  wretchedly  poor  under  such  a  sys 
tein,  as  ong  as  the  European  government*, 
whollv,or  nearly  so,  r-ject  all  their  products.  It 
is  pretended,  that  those  governments  are  sick 
of  their  restrictive  measures  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  for  our  govern 
ment  to  extend  our  restrictive  measures  :  when 
they  are  so  sick  of  theirs  But,  Sir,  I  deny 
that  we  have  any  evidence  that  any  of  those 
governments  are  sick  of  their  restrictive  mea- 
sures— that  is,  as  to  foreigners — it  is  true,  that 
the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  wish  that  the 
East  India  trade— panicularly  to  China,  may 
be  thrown  open  to  all  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  against  the  monopoly  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  and 
ship  owners,  wish  their  corn  taivs  repealed, 
that  the  people  might  get  bread,  &c-  on  more 
r.'asonable  terms  :  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Land  proprietors,  like  the  great  Southern  plan- 
ters with  our  government,  have  too  much  inter- 
est and  influence  with  that  government,  to  per- 
mit any  relaxation  in  rei^pect  to  their  corn 
laws.  As  to  all  the  other  European  govern- 
ments, their  restrictions  are  as  rigorous  as  those 
oi  Great  Britain — in  some  instances  more  so; 
and  are  of  so  recent  a  date,  that  no  liopes  can 
be  entertained  of  their  aliandonment.  1  am 
aware  that  all  these  observation  -  may  have  bee;, 
before,  often  made  ;  but  as  often  as  the 
liueand-cry  is  reiterated  again-^t  manufac 
turers  and  the  tariff  as  designed  to  tax  th. 
many,  (the  consum.  rs)  for  the  benefit  of  th. 
few  (the  manufacturer?.)  it  se-  ms  pro|jer  that 
a  protest  against  this  absurdity  shouiti  be 
repeated  — and  the  same  arguments,  if  such 
these  observations  may  be  called,  should  be 
restated. 

1  beg  leave,  Mr,  Editor,  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,  to  ask  the  good  people  of  Vi.- 
ginia,  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia — together 
with  those  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Kloriila 
— how  the  United  States  are  to  be  supported — 
it  all  these  middle,  northern  and  western  (th.it 
,s  over  the  mountains)  states,  are  left  to  stru^ 
gle  with  the  restrictive  measures  of  all  the  Eu- 


ropean governments^whoshut  out  all  th.'ir  o- 
ducts,  except  pot  and  p-arl  ashes — their  stavei 
»nd  flax-seed  ?  The  northern  people  must  have 
more  clothing— more  articles  of  consumption  of 
every  kind,  than  what  will  be  necessary  for  aa 
equal  number  of  lahoiiring  people  in  the  south- 
ern states.  This  arises  fiom  the  c/('mfI^' ami 
the  kind  of  inhabitants — one  being  a  great  por- 
tion of  them  slaves — the  other  principally  free- 
men &nd  yet  labourers — and  some  of  the  states 
wholly  of  freemen.  If  these  are  suffered  to  he 
oppressed  hy foreign  regulations,  it  is  manifest 
they  cannot  pay  much  impost  for  the  support  of 
government.  Can  the  s.iuthern  states,  whoir 
support  the  government  of  the  Union  ?  So  ia- 
quires  A  Nt)arHEIiN  MAN. 

T1MBE.R,. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  .American  Farmer. 

Mr.  Skinner, — The  valuable  comtnunica- 
tions  of  Commodore  Porter,  upon  the  subject 
of  Timber  and  its  preset  vation,  have  evinced 
that  the  Commodore  is  worthy  to  fill  the  high 
and  responsible  station  in  which  he  has  been 
placed;  he  has  given  salutary  warning — ftis  duty 
upon  th  s  subject  is  performed— those  who  pos- 
sess the  soil  of  our  country,  who  feel  fur  our 
weight  and  dignity  as  an  Empire,  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  information  they  have  receiv- 
ed—<ftci/  should  do  their  duty — our  country  ex- 
p-»cts  it.  If  every  landh  ilder  would  set  apart 
but  tvvo  diys  in  a  year,  to  the  planting  of  Locust, 
Mulberry  and  Oak,  it  would  be  found  that  in  50 
or  100  years  tinih  r  would  be  better,  and  more 
abunilant  than  it  now  is. — The  farmer  who 
only  makes  his  calculations  and  arrangements, 
with  a  view  to  his  particular  interest,  would 
find  it  much  to  his  account,  to  have  a  small  nur- 
ery  for  drilling  (l;i  the  manner  of  peas)  the 
seed  of  the  Locus  ,  from  which  he  could  trans- 
plant every  year  ;  this  Is  the  most  durable  wood> 
and  invaluable  for  siiip  building  and  farming 
purposes,  and  is  known  to  do  no  injury  to  the 
ntighbouring  crop.  Chesnut  might  also  be 
p  anted  in  small  orcburds,  say  one  acre  in  lOO, 
which  would  give  abundance  of  fencing,  and. 
thereby  enable  many  farmers  to  bring  into  cul- 
tivation, large  bodies  of  land,  now  in  scattered 
wood,  and  from  its  pillasied  state,  of  very  little 
value,  I  know  many  farms  of  1000  acres,  that 
have  3  or  'H)0  acres  of  wliat  is  called  wood  I.  nd, 
that  woud  not  give  a«  much  rail  tmber  of  good 
quality,  as  half  a  dozen  acres  of  chesnut  would 
— out  !0  '•  t  ke  a  bond  trom  fjte,'"  let  them  for 
convenience  sake,  have  two  acres  of  chesnut  to 
each  100,  and  place  an  acre  at  each  extiemity 
— this  I  am  persuaded  would  lie  fully  eijual  to 
any  live  fence — it  would  beautify  the  country, 
and  the  woodl.ind  might  then  be  deviited  to 
>uch  timber  as  would  serve  the  purposes  of  trie 
Navy.  i'he  bad  and  unsound  growth  would  be 
sufficient  lor  fuel— .my  remarks  as  relate  to  the 
Navy,  will  app  y  only  to  that  portion  of  coun- 
t.y,  where  th  price  of  timber  will  pay  the  car- 
riage and  give  a  profit,  it  may  be  said  that  tnis 
IS  very  pretty  upon  paper — that  something 
nhould  be  done  where  the  weight  and  dignity  of 
the  country  is  couce.ned,  is  admitted  by  nil.— 
Would  it  not  be  wise,  Jbir,  for  all  to  say  that  a 
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law  should  pass  to  enforce  some  regulations, 
productive  of  this  good  and  national  end  ?  Is 
it  not  general  good,  that  induces  us  to  pass 
laws  for  the  preservation  of  morals  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property  ?  Let  me  ask,  what  would 
now  be  the  state  of  our  agricultural  interests, 
if  early  provision  had  not  been  made  for  its 
protection,  as  was  made  for  the  protection  of 
morals  ?  You  may  lash  men  and  women  too, 
Sir,  into  the  best  moral  appearances  in  a  short 
time  ;  but,  Sir,  who  can  put  us  in  possession  of 
our  Ship  I'imber  and  our  fat  land  again  ?  We 
ring  the  nose  of  a  hog  that  destroys  his  own  pas- 
ture, yet  the  man  who  destroys  the  inheritance 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  all  his  children, 
does  nothing  worthy  of  punishment — deface  a 
mile  stone,  and  you  are  fined — gully,  impover- 
ish and  destroy  as  much  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  human  family  as  you  please,  and  you 
do  no  more  than  exercise  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  freeman— —Kxperience  has 
taught  us  much,  but  great  is  that  which  we  have 
yet  ti)  learn.  The  oak  is  not  ye  planted,  that 
shall  buoy  the  fearless  sons  of  this  mighty  Em- 
pire through  enterprizesjcorresponding  with  our 
developements.  Time  and  experience  will  teach 
individuals,  that  their  interest  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Nation. 

Very  respectfully, 

A  VIRGINIAN. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

fin  the  Culture  and  best  distanees  for  planting 

INDIAN  CORN. 

Sir, 

American  writers  upon  agriculture,  most  ge- 
nerally have  declared  open  war  against  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  invaluable  Indian  Corn  or  Maize, 
and  almost  without  an  exception  recommend, 
that  we  should  not  cultivate  our  usual  quantity, 
but  increase  our  crops  of  wheat  and  grass. 

If,  by  their  instructions,  they  mean  to  pre- 
vent us  from  wasting  our  time  and  labour  upon 
poor  lands,  under  bad  management,  they  are 
right ;  but,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  we  cannot 
grow  too  much  of  a  grain,  which,  when  we  con- 
sider the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  the 
convenience  and  economy  with  which  it  may  be 
fed,  may  be  justly  esteemed  a  blessing  to  our 
happy  country,  beyond  all  other  grain.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  sell  for  as  much  per  bushel  as 
wheal,  but  for  nearly  as  much  as  rye — and,  as 
a  food  for  stock,  it  is  more  valuable  than  either. 
That  it  IS  a  profitable  crop  to  the  grower,  I 
give  one  fact  in  evidence  :  enquire  of  any  in- 
telligent country  merchant,  and  he  will  inform 
you,  that  the  good  corn  farmers  are  the  money- 
making  farmers — and  we  all  know  that  to  this 
precious  grain  we  are  indebted  for  fat  horses, 
fat  oxen,  fut  beeves,  fat  hugs,  fat  poultry,  and 
•OHtented  servants.  One  year  with  another, 
the  fair  price  of  corn  is  about  half  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  this  value  seems  to  be  governed 
more  t)y  the  produce,  than  by  intrinsic  value. 
The  land  which  will  produce  five  bushels  ol 
wheat  to  the  acre,  will  produce  ten  bushels  of 
eorn  ;  if  twenty  of  wheat,  ferty  of  corn,  and 
^0  on,  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  ;  with  this  dif- 
Jl^nce,  however,  that  in  suoie  lev  situations. 


good  wheat  land  will  not  produce  heavy  crops- 
f  corn,  while,  in  extensive  districts,  first  rate 
corn  land  will  not  produce  heavy  crops  of 
wheat, 

Tiie  farmer,  who  attempts  a  crop  of  corn, 
must  plant  early,  and  cultivate  with  care  and 
diligence,  never  suftering  grass  or  seed  to  gain 
possession,  nor  the  land  to  become  baked,  or 
with  a  hard  crust,  however  clean  it  may  be  ; 
but  these  principles  are  so  universally  under- 
stood,that  any  further  remarks  from  me  are  un- 
necessary, and  I  proceed  to  what  is  not  so  ge- 
nerally agreed  upon,  the  best  distance  at  which 
to  plant. 

Although  we  may  have  a  good  or  bad  crop 
upon  an  equal  number  of  stalks,  yet  it  is  re- 
duced to  certainty,  that  a  great  crop  cannot  be 
made  without  a  great  many  stalks,  and  when 
I  hear  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre,  I  am  convinced  that  such  great  produce  is 
not  merely  owing  to  a  fortunate  season,  and 
good  tillage  of  good  land,  but  also  to  the  fact, 
that  more  stalks  have  been  grown  upon  the 
acre,  than  is  customary  with  us  in  Maryland. — 
Impressed  with  this  opinion,  I  have  made  vari- 
ous experiments  to  ascertain  that  distance 
which  will  unite  most  advantages  with  the  few- 
est disadvantages,  where  wheat  or  winter  grain 
is  sown  among  corn,  and  have  at  last  settled 
down  to  rows  seven  feet  wide,  and  two  feet 
apart  in  the  row. 

This  is  called  drill  planting,  step  corn,  or 
nit  and  miss  corn,  a  mode  of  planting  occasion 
ally  practiced  time  immemorial.  I'wo  feet  is 
the  natural  and  easy  military  step,  which  the 
dropper  soon  acquires  to  great  exactness. 

Our  corn  fields  are  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
most  generally  small  grain  is  sown  among  the 
corn.  We  will  take  a  field  of  250  acres,  and 
suppose  it  a  square,  which  will  give  us  200 
perches  each  way. 


Hills. 


77r,8S7 


5ar,778 


At  r  by  2  feet  you  have  in  this 
field. 

The  almost  nniversal  distance 
with  us  is  4  feet  6  inches  each 
way,  and  which  gives  to  us 


Difference,  2«).07i 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difference  ,  it  is  w 
known,  that  very  little  wheat  is  grown  in  the 
furrow  or  clearing  out  of  corn  ground,  even 
upon  prime — and  upon  weak  land,  what  little 
does  grow  cannot  be  saved. 

Vour  field  then  being  200  perches  square,  at 
4  feet  6  inches  contains  735  furrows, 

while  at  7  feet  there  is  but  47 1 

Difference  atJ4, 

which,  allowing  one  foot  in  width  to  each  fur 
row,  makes  a  difference  of  twenty  acres,  or  one 
twelfth  less  of  wheat.  The  cross  tillage  waste 
vet  more,  and  in  particular  on  flat  land — for  at 
the  angle  of  every  crossing,  a  cup  is  formed, 
which  not  only  retains  sujierfluous  water,  but 
at  which  the  soil  is  deteriated  by  frequent  ridg- 
ing up  the  good  soil,  and  by  the  frost  retained  in 
that  cup.*     There  is  an  advantage  in  seven  feet 

*  On  corn  ground,  tlie  best  wheat  is  on  the  ridpt 
me  w  irstin  tha  furrows,  and  a  medium  at  the  angle 
of  crossing. 


Irills,  beyond  the  points  enumerated — nirie  feet 
he  cut  of  a  wheat  cradle,  taking  two  lands  of 
lour  feet  six  inches  each,  is  too  great  a  sweep, 
xcept  for  long  armed,  skilful,  and  willing  crad- 
^rs.  Nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  the  wheat 
is  so  scooped  out,  as  to  cut  off  the  heads  at  the 
pointing  in  and  out,  with  so  little  straw  attach- 
ed, that  a  vast  proportion  of  grain  is  lost.  Upon 
an  average  of  hands,  a  seven  foot  sweep  is 
enough  for  clean  work — and,  if  you  must  hur- 
y,  (which  is  in  no  case  prudent)  you  step  lon- 
ger, and  strike  deeper  in. 

If  my  remarks  meet  your  approbation,  you 
hall  hear  further  from 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F. 
iSdJVuv.  1821. 

Uj"  Does  not  our  experienced  and  much  respected 
correspondent  consider  it  better  hasbandry,  to  remove 
the  corn,  stalk  and  all,  before  the  wheat  is  sowed  ?— • 
an  operation  which  is  now  necessarily  delayed  to  avoid 
the  ravages  of  the  fly — or,  does  he  consider  that  un- 
der general  circumstances,  such  removal  of  corn  and 
stalk  is  impracticahle  .'  Again — Suppose  a  system  of 
cultivation  on  a  small  field  where  the  corn  is  to  be  re- 
moved before  sowing:  at  what  distance  would  he 
then  plant.  We  are  always  so  much  pleased  when 
we  can  get  our  friend  F.  afield,  let  the  object  in 
pursuit  be  what  it  may,"  that  we  now   take    leave   to 

k  his  opinion,  whether  it  be  the  better  plan  to  se- 
lect seed-corn  from  stalks  bearing  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  ears,  or  to  take  it  carefully  from  such  as  bear 
but  one  larere  one.  In  the  former  case  the  number  of 
ears  would,  in  process  of  time,  be  doubtless,  greatly 
increased— query,  would  the  quantity  of  grain  be  ? 

Edit.  .int.  Farmer, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Sir, 
The  day  being  cold  and  rainy,  with  the  wind 
at  N.  E.  my  horses  at  their  cribs  in  the  stable, 
and  cattle  under  good  shelter  in  the  barn  yard  ; 
some  of  my  hands  employed  thrashing  out 
grain — some  cutting  straw  with  my  patent 
cutting  knife— others  shelling  corn  with  my 
patent  corn  sheller — some  making  axe  helves, 
rake  handles,  <Stc.  &c-— and  all  in  some  way 
employed,  I  determined  to  pass  a  social  morn- 
ng,  chatting  with  my  old  aunts,  who  were  sew- 
ing and  knitting  by  a  comfortable  fire,  with 
their  maids  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
r'pom — some  picking  wool,  some  carding,  while 
)thers  were  whirling  around  the  good  old  fash- 
oned  big  wheel,  the  only  musical  instrnment 
11  the  family,  except  th»  horn  which  calls  the 
workmen  to  their  meals  ;  all,  in  fact,  were  in 
some  way  or  other  employed,  except  myself — 
and  the  noise  of  the  wrieel,  and  other  operations 
going  on,  not  permitting  me  to  read  aloud,  as  is 
my  custom,  the  American  Farmer,  the  Agricul- 
tural Almanack,  &c.  1  took  out  my  tooth-pick, 
and,se<iting  myself  before  the  fire,  m  ,ny  old  arm 
chair,  began  to  pick  my  teeth  :  after  meditating 
ome  time,  pray,  said  1,  addressing  my  aunt  Ue- 
tiorah,  pray  said  1,  can  you  tell  me  why  people 
complain  so  much  about  bard  times  ?  Our  crops 
lave  been  as  abundant  as  they  have  ever  ueen;  our 
ands  are  more  productive  than  formerly — and, 
if  their  produce  when  sold  will  not  bring  so 
uch  as  they  did  a  few  years  back,  we  have  less 
pay  for  the  articles  we  purchase— this  unva- 
lug  proiluce  of  tne  land,  and  reduction  in 
ihe  prices  of  tea,  BUgar,  coffee,  cloth,  &c.  one 
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wouiil  tliiiik  would  make  times  for  farmers  bet- 
ter i::siea(i  of  worse  ;  what  is  the  reason  then 
that  people,  and  particularly  farmers>  complain 
so  much  of  hard  times  '.^ 

"  My  dear  nephew,"  said  the  old  lady,  lay 
ing;  down  her  knitting,  raising  her  spectacles 
from  her  ntise,  and  gravely  and  deliberately 
taking  a  pinch  of  rappee,  always  the  precursor 
of  some  good  remark,  as  the  time  of  taking  the 
snuft'  IS  a  time  for  reflection  ;'"*  "  My  dear 
nephew,"  "  times  in  reality  are  no  worse  than 
they  were  before,  but  the  imaginary  wants  of 
people,  caused  by  the  introduction  of  new  fash- 
ions, and  new  way*  to  gratify  vanity,have  made 
theni  upptar  so  ;  the  protits  of  my  pantry  have 
for  many  years  supplied  my  ward-robe — but  1 
wear  no  l>eghorn  bonnets  at  30  or  40  dollars  a 
piece,"  ^cutting  her  eye  at  aunt  Simplicity,  who 
had  once  laid  out  all  her  savings  on  one,  when 
she  wanted  to  catch  my  friend  Charley  :)  *'  our 
knitting  and  our  spinning  lurnish  for  the  fa- 
Body,  clothing  of  a  more  comfortable  kind  than 
broad  cloth— turning  her  head  towards  my  sun- 
day  coat  which  was  hanging  on  a  peg — our  but- 
ter, our  cheese,  our  calves,  and  our  pigs  fur- 
nish us  with  gowns.  There  is  nothing  more 
wholesome  than  cyder  and  parsimon  beer,'" — 
(here  my  aunt  asked  for  a  glass  of  rattifee,  as 
she  had,  she  saiil,  a  touch  of  the  choiic)^"  the 
skins  of  our  cattle  furnish  us  with  shoes  with- 
out the  aid  of  prunella  and  kid— our  beeves 
and  our  hogs  furnish  us  a  (ood  superior  to  any 
thing  foreign — tiie  produce  of  our  fields  fur- 
nishes  bread  lor  nurselves,  and  tood  for  our 
stock,  and  wherewithal  not  only  to  pay  the  hin 
of  hands,  but  nur  taxes,  and  enables  us  to  la> 
up  a  little  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  have  nu 
more  cats  than  can  catch  mice,  and  nu  useless 
mouthi  to  feed — the  Simples  have  always  lived 
as  we  live,  and  have  always  made  out  to  make 
both  ends  meet — we  have  n  ver  had  more  wants 
than  we  had  means  of  gratilying  ;  we,  there- 
fore, have  never  lelt  hard  times." 

Look  now  at  our  neighbours  the  Simpletons, 
their  larni  is  oniy  one  fourth  the  size  of  ours — it 
was  purchased  on  credit,  and  mortgaged  to 
raise  the  means  ot  improving  it,  that  is,  build- 
ing a  tiiie  house.  The  old  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  they  have  their  coach  and  pair,  the  young 
squiie  he  has  his  nag  tor  his  special  use,  an«l 
tht  two  )oung  misses  Amarilla  and  Angelica 
Simpletons,  have  each  their  pallrey — and  all 
this,  incluiiiiig  the  coachman,  toolnian,  &c.  are 
exclusive  (1  was  going  to  say  independent)  of 
the  taiming  estaolisnment.  1  hey  a.e  ettrnaly 
on  the  load,  or  at  the  manger,  visiting  or  enter- 
taining friends  to  the  neglect  ol  their  wusiuess, 
ami  coiibuming  ihf  produce  ol  the  tarm  with 
out  making  any  leturn.  jMow  we  will  not  lake 
into  calculation  ttie  expense  ol  saddles  and  bri- 
dles, harness  for  horses  and  livery  for  servants, 
Leglioius,  auu  leatlieis.niarinosand  Laslimeres, 
friiin  auu  lurbelous,  corsets  and  stirtiiers,  dan- 
dy coats,  and  Lossac  trowsers,  port  wine  and 
iMadeiia,  Imperial  and  gun  powder,  Mocrm 
and  uouble  rehued,  piuuib  cake  and  pouiid 
caKe,  viilii  a  ihousauu  other  ei.-c«tcras  ;  we 
Will  iiitiely  make  our  calculation  ot  the  ex- 
pense oi  (he  aloresaid  iiuc   norses,    which  are 

»  farson's  about  smoking  don't  tbrget. 


preferred,  to  the  impoverishment  of  every  oth 
er  animal  on  the  farm,  if  that  can  be  called 
one,  which  is  very  little  better  than  a  neglect- 
ed waste. 

I'o  make  a  comparison,  we  must  have  some- 
thing to  compare  with — we  will  take  a  man. 
We  will  make  a  comparison  between  the  con- 
sumption m  fond  of  a  horse  and  man. 

In  Virginia,  a  peck  of  corn  meal  per  week  is 
considered  an  allowance  for  a  negro.  A  well  fed 
horse  will  eat  a  peck  of  corn  a  day,  besides  hay 
to  an  equal  amount.  A  horse  then  eats  as  much 
in  one  day  as  will  supply  a  negro  two  weeks  : 
then  the  expense  of  feeding  one  horse  is  equal 
to  the  expense  of  feeding  fourteen  negroes — 
consequently  the  expen-^e  of  feeding  the  fine 
extra  horses  on  neighbour  Simpleton's  farm,  is 
fully  equal  to  the  expense  of  feeding  seventy 
negroes  :  besides  this,  the  horses  must  have 
more  to  take  care  of  them,  who  must  not  only 
be  fed,  hut  be  clothed  too,  and  their  feed  and 
their  clothing  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to  pay 
all  the  expense  of  the  farm,  was  it  managed  as 
It  ought  to  be.  but  the  farm  does  not  produce 
enough  to  pay  the  hands,  occasional  loans  must 
be  had  from  theliank  to  obtain  means  of  buying 
finery  for  the  girls,  paying  off  the  young  gentle- 
man's taylor  bills,  the  old  gentleman  and  lady 
'  lo  ran  up  a  bill  where  they  can  obtain  credit, 
jiay  day  comes  round,  creditors  icitl  be  satis- 
ded,  interest  on  interest  is  accumulating,  no- 
thing coming  in,  ruin  staring  them  in  the  lace, 
10  etibrts  made  to  retrench — and  the  constant 
;rv  is  "  hard  times  ! !  hard  times  !  !" 

By  this  time  the  storm  had  cleared  oiF,  and 
recollecting  that  I  had  in  stable  one  horse — 
rthough  a  favorite  of  mine)  which  miglit  be 
done  without,  1  went  out,  to  give  orders  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  town  and  sold  next  day. 
JKRKMlAH  SIMPLE 
P.  S.  A  learned  friend  of  mine,  a  Jarmer. 
lately  sent  me  some  "  native  cotton,  the  spon 
taneous  growth  of  his  farm."  I  was  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  gave  it  to  my  aunt  Simpli- 
city to  spin  .  she  tried  and  tried  over  and  over 
again,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it — at  length 
aunt  Deborah  asked  lor  it  to  look  at ;  she  first 
examined  the  cotton,  then  the  seed,  next  the 
pod,  and  nest  the  stalk  and  leaf.  Pray,  said 
she,  who  sent  you  this?  "Why  Mr.  so  and 
'  VN  hat  does  he  call  it  I  "  Cotton,  cotton !" 
Now  m>  aunt  is  a  great  lover  of  the  poets,  and 
sometimes  quotes  them.  So  placing  tiersell  in 
one  ot  her  pot- tical,  or  granny  attitudes,  says 
she  'lis  what" 

The  learned  Cotton,  unlaraed  Milk  Weed  calls." 
And  threw  the  whole  of  it  m  the  fire.     J.  S. 

FOR  THE  AMEHIOAN  FARMER. 

haUimure  Lounty,  jVov.  30. 

'  1  procured  the  seeds  of  several  varieties 
of  Mangel- VVurtzel  and  Carrots  last  spring, 
for  find  culuvatiou,  m  consequence  of  the  com- 
uiunKation,  which  have  appeared  in  your  jour- 
nal respect  !!;;  the  vaiUB  of  dilteienl  root  ciops. 
i  couhi  ".'.I  oiitaui  tour  paicels  ol  ifiaiigea- 
.i  url/.rl  51- "i:  although  I  sOUg,ht  for  iiieui  in 
many  p;aces,  in  ihti  hope  that   some   ot  them 


might  prove  to  be  of  the  genuine  variety.  'Ihe 
roots  produced  by  two  of  these  parcels  of  seed 
were  of  a  coarse  character,  much  alike,  wide  at 
the  top,  grew  almost  wholly  in  the  ground,  and 
tapered  rapidly  to  a  point,  as  represented  by  fi- 
gure   1,    in     the    annexed    drawing.       The 


roots  of  the  third  parcel  were  larger  than  those 
of  the  two  first;  they  grew  about  one  half 
above  the  ground,  and  retained  their  size  pretty 
well  within  the  soil,  as  shewn  by  figure  2  ;  but 
the  roots  of  the  fourth  parcel  of  seed,  and  which 
was  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Thomas,  Balti- 
more, accord  precisely  with  the  description  gi- 
ven by  writers  of  the  genuine  Jilangel-iyurtzei: 
they  grew  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
above,  and  from  three  to  five  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  drills;  at  the  top  they  were  as 
large  as  either  of  the  other  kinds,  and  main- 
taining their  greatest  size  quite  to  the  ground, 
they  were  full  at  the  termination,  as  represented 
in   figure  3. 

The  leaves  on  all  were  very  abundant,  and 
were  stripped  oil"  the  plants  five  times  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  From  the  small  spot 
where  the  best  kind  grew,  and  which  does  not 
ejxeed  the  fifteenth  part  of  an  acre,  I  ohtai'ied 
four  cart  loads  of  trimmed  roots,  that  measured 
thirteen  bushels  each  ;  or,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  bushels  per  acre!  This 
ground  was  in  good  tilth,  and  two  small  cart 
loads  of  uftrotted  manure  were  distributed  in 
the  drills.  I  thus  obtained  a  better  return  trom 
it,  planted  with  Mangel-Wurtzel,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  quantity,  or  quality,  or  both,  than 
the  same  space  has  ever  yielded  me  before, 
which  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  Mangel- 
Wurtzel  is  better  adapted  to  our  climate  than 
anv  other  root — an  opinion  which  has  heretofore 
been  well  maintained  in  the  American  Farmer. 
Persons  who  wish  to  cultivate  this  crop,  to  any 
extent,  should  first  obtain  seed  which  they  know 
to  have  been  carelully  saved  from  roots  ot  the 
;, roper  sort,  then  select  a  piece  of  good  land  for 
the  |jui  pose,6i-  make  it  thoroughly  rich,by  manur- 
ing It  broad  cast,  and  also  in  the  drill.  With  this 
management  1  am  satisfied  they  will  obtain  a 
"•reater  and  more  valuable  produce  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  than  could 
be  made,  in  tnis  neighbourhood  by  any  otner 
me.^n^.  And  by  the  drills  being  two  and  a  iiaif 
fett  apurt  from  centre  to  centre,  intermediate 
rovvsot  lurnips  may  be  sown  to  great  advan- 
tage, late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  as  they 
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woulil  then  have  time  eiioiiah  to  mature  befoip 
the  setting  in  of  severe  frost.  A  double  crop 
might  thus  be  made  in  one  season  from  the 
same  ground,  with  scarcely  any  more  labour 
than  either  would  require,  and  without  incur- 
ring the  hazard  of  loss,  which  so  often  occurs 
when  we  depend  entirety  upon  the  turnip 
crop  for  a  winter's  supply  of  succulent  food.— 
TheMangel-Wurtzel  is  in  itself  a  very  sure 
crop,  hut  should  it  fail  in  places,  these  may  be 
filled  up  «ith  cahhage  plants,  or  subsequentlv 
with  turnips,  so  that  we  may  with  certainty 
count  upon  a  full,  altliougb  it  maybe  a  mixed 
crop.  It  has  also  oci-nrrt-d  to  me,  t'lat  the  I.Ian- 
gel-Wurtzel  might  be  profitably  cultivated  in 
corn  fields,  for  I  believe  the  shade  of  the  corn 
would  not  retard  its  growth,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion required  by  that  crop  would  leave  nothing 
to  be  expressly  done  to  this,  except  in  the  ear- 
liest stage  of  its  growth,  when  the  plants  sliould 
be  thinned. and  the  drills  cleared  of  weeds.— 
It  would  be  well  however  to  test  this  opinion, 
upon  a  small  scale,  before  any  other  reliance 
is  placed  upon  it — and  I  recommend  that  the 
rows  of  corn  should  be  six  feet  apart,  and  the 
root  drdls  in  the  centre. 

Of  Carrots, — I  obtained  seeds  of  two  kinds, 
the  long  orange;  and  the  short,  or  born,  or  stock 
carrot.  The  first  is  a  kind  very  commonly 
cultivated,  the  roots  of  which  attain  a  good 
size,  as  shown  by  figure  4.  But  the  second,  or 
short  kind,  cultivated  in  the  same  manner 
yielded  me  more  than  twice  as  many  bushels 
from  an  equal  quantity  of  ground,  although  these 
weiesuwn  some  weeks  later  than  the  otiier,  and 
both  creps  gathered  at  one  time.  The  short 
carrot  is  better  flavoured  and  more  delicate  than 
the  long.  I  should  be  satisfied  (o  cultivate  it 
as  a  crop  for  cattle,  having  reference  not  only  to 
its  quality,  but  likewise  to  its  acreable  produce. 
Its  form  is  corrtctly  repiesented  by  figure  5 — 
and  the  seed  of  it  which  I  used,  was  bought  ot 
A3r.  K.S.  Ihoinas,  Baltimore;  from  whom  I  shall 
luive  to  uet  some  more  next  spring,  but  there- 
after I  shall  have  enough  of  my  own  raising, 
which,  from  experience,  I  prefer  to  those  of  the 
shops.  And  that  you  may  have  it  in  your 
power  to  distribute  some  seed  of  the  true  iVlan- 
gel-\A  urtx-el,  and  this  approved  carrot,  for  cul- 
tivation in  the  spring  of  l8i!S,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  two  dozen  roots  of  each 
of  those  plants.* 

I  have,  for  the  last  four  years,  raised  the 
Ruta  Baga,  the  white  Norfolk,  the  yellow  bul- 
lock, and  the  red  tankard  turnips,  but  not  with 
uniform  success.  The  first  and  fourth  years 
I  sowed  the  seed  on  good  grass  ground,  which 
had  been  pastured  close  fur  two  years  previou'^. 
&  I  gatbeied  good  crops  of  each  kind.  The  2il 
year  1  sowed  after  oats,  the  3d  year  after  wheat, 
having  firsi  ploughed  in  the  shattered  grain, 
and  allowed  it  to  vegetate  before  I  ploughed 
for  turnips  ;  but  in  these  yefirs  I  had  very  in- 
diffirent  root  crops,  although  the  ground  was 
rich  and  heavily  manured  alter  harvest.  1  have 
heretolore  sowed  but  a  small  proportion  of  my 
turnipgiound  v\ith  Ruta  Baga  seed,  as  I  only 
expected  to  raise  enough  of  it  lor  my  family's 
use'^for  1  was   always  disappointed   in   their 


growth  when  I  sowed  the  seed  in  June,  or  ear- 
■^y  in  July  and  I  considered  it  too  late  to  sow 
them  after  those  periods  as  a  crop  for  cattle — 
Miey  take  so  much  longer  to  mature  than  other 
turnips 

Next  year  I  will  endeavour  to  cover  three 
ncres  of  rich  grc^nd  with  the  true  Mangel- 
V/urtzel  .ind  short  carrot,  in  alternate  drills, 
with  rows  of  turnips  i)etween  them  ;  I  wi 
then  invite  ihe  editor  of  the  American  Farmer 
to  do  me  the  favor  to  come  and  find  fault  with 
my  labor  as  he  m"y — and  I  will  requite  one 
ood  turn  by  doing  him  another. 
'  Very  respectfully, 

Y<  ur's,  &c. 


M.  N 


•  We  will  thankt'iilly  receive  the  promised  roots, 
and  lake  great  pleasure  in  raising,  saving  and  distri- 
buting their  seeds.  Kditor^^m.  Farmirr 


OVives,  IjayeTS,  Tigs. 

From  Doctor  James  Mease's  ^'Archives  of 

USEFUL  KyOWLEDGE. 
[The  acquis'.tion  of  the  Kloridas,  augments  the  inter 
est  of  that  portion  of  the  followiT\{i:  letter,  which 
relatPS  to  the  Olive — since  it  is  acknowleilged  that 
a  large  part  of  that  territory  is  adapted  to  its  culti- 
vation ]—Ecltl  Jim-  Farmer. 

The  following  letter  on  the  cultivation  of 
these  fruiis,  was  addressed  by  Mr,  JetFer- 
son  while  minister  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Court  of  France,  to  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  South  Carolina,  and  published  by  them  in 
17B8. 

Paris,  July  30,  1787. 

"  I  was  induced,  in  the  course  of  my  jour- 
nev  through  the  south  of  France,  to  pa^  very 
particular  attention  to  the  objects  of  their  cul- 
ture ;  because  the  resemblance  of  their  climate 
to  that  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  authorizes  us  to  presume  we  may  adopt 
any  of  the'r  articles  of  culture,  which  we  would 
wish  far.  We  should  not  wish  for  their  wines, 
though  they  are  good  and  abundant.  Theculture 
ol  the  vine  is  not  desirable  in  lands  capable  of 
producing  any  thing  else.  It  is  a  species  of 
gambling,  and  of  desperate  gambling  too, 
wherein,  whether  you  make  much  or  not  - 
in"-  you  are  equally  ruined  The  mid- 
dling crop  alone  is  the  saving  point  :  and  thar 
the  seasons  seldom  hit.  Accordingly  we  see 
much  wretchedness  amidst  this  class  of  cultiva 
tors.  Wine  too  is  so  cheap  in  these  coun- 
tries, that  a  labourer  with  us,  employed  in  the 
culture  of  any  other  article,  may  exchange  it 
for  wine,  more  and  better  than  he  could  raise 
himself.  It  is  a  resource  for  a  country,  the 
whole  of  whose  good  soil  is  otherwise  employ- 
ed, and  which  still  has  some  barren  spots,  and 
a  surplus  of  population  to  employ  on  them. 
There  the  vine  is  good,  because  it  is  something 
in  the  place  of  nothing.  It  may  become  a 
resource  to  us  at  a  still  earlier  period,  when 
the  increase  ol  population  shall  increase  our 
productions  beyond  the  demand  for  them,  both 
at  home  and  auroad.  Instead  of  going  on  to 
make  an  useless  surplus  of  them,  we  may  employ 
our  supernumerary  hands  on  the  vine.  But  that 
period  IS  liot  yet  arrived.* 

♦  This  reasoning  applies  very  forcibly  to  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  but  at  the  time  the  above  excellent  and  p; 
tnouc  lei  ter  was  penned,  llie  Western  S.ales  except 
Kentucky,  were  not  settled.  In  those  states  wnu;  is 
n»w  made  to  a  profit,  lioni  European  grapes,  by  two 
tolonies  of  Swiss  ;  and  also  at  Harmony,  near  I'itls 
burgh  by  a  settlement  of  Germans.  Ste  Cumming'i 
'i'our.    Oar  native  grapes  would  supply  mueb  bett«r' 


!'he  almond  tree  is  also  so  precarious,  that 
none  can  depend  for  subsistanceon  its  produce, 
but  persons  of  capital. 

The  caper,  though  a  more  tender  plant,  is 
ore  certain  in  its  produce  ;  because  a  mound 
of  earth,  of  the  sizeof  a  cucumber  hill,  thrown 
over  the  plant  in  the  fall,  protects  it  effectuallj 
against  the  cold  of  the  winter.  When  the  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  over  in  the  spring,  they  uncover 
it,  and  begin  its  culture.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  this  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon.  The 
plants  are  set  about  eight  feet  apart,  and  yield 
one  year  with  another  about  two  pound  of  ca- 
pers each,  worth  on  the  spot  six-pence  sterling 
the  pound.  They  require  little  culture ;  and 
this  may  be  performed  either  with  the  plough  or 
hoe.  The  principle  work  is  the  gathering  of  the 
fruit,  as  it  forms.  Kvery  plant  must  be  picked 
ev3ry  other  dav  from  the  last  of  June  till  the 
middle  of  October.  But  this  is  the  work  of 
women  and  children.  This  p'ant  does  well  in 
any  kind  of  soil,  which  is  dry  ;  or  even  in 
walls,  where  there  is  no  soil  ;  and  they  last 
the  life  of  a  man.  Toulon  would  be  the  proper 
port  to  apply  for  them.  I  must  observe  that 
the  preceding  details  cannot  be  relied  on  with 
th.  fullest  c'ertainty  ;  because  in  the  canton, 
where  this  plant  is  cultivated,  the  inhabitants 
speak  no  written  language,  but  a  medley,  which 
I  cou'd  understand  but  very  imperfecMy.^ 

"  The  fig  and  the  mulberry  are  so  well  knowa 
in  America,  that  nothing  need  be  said  of  them. 
Their  culture  too  is  by  women  and  children, 
and  therefore  earnestly  to  be  desired  in  coun- 
tries, where  there  are  slaves.  In  these  the  wo- 
men and  children  are  often  employed  in  la- 
bours disproportioned  to  their  sex  and  age.  By 
presenting  to  their  master  objects  of  culture, 
easier  and  equally  beneficial,  all  temptation 
to  misemploy  them  would  be  removed,  and  the 
lot  of  this  tender  part  of  our  species  be  much 
softened.  By  varying  too  the  articles  of  cul- 
ture, we  multiply  the  chances  of  making  some- 
thing, and  disarm  the  seasons,  in  a  propor- 
tionable degree,  of  their  calamitous  eflfects- 

"  The  olive  tree  is  the  least  kno.vn  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  yet  the  most  worthy  of  being  known.  Of 
all  the  gifts  of  Heaven  to  man,  it  is  next  to  the 
most  precious,  if  it  be  not  the  most  precious. 
Perhaps  it  may  claim  a  preference  even  to 
bread,    because  there  is  such   an   infinitude  of 


vegetables,  which  it  renders  a  proper  and 
comfortable  nourishment.  In  passing  the  Alps 
at  the  Col  de  Tenile,  where  they  are  mere 
masses  of  rock,  wherever  there  happens  to  be 
a  little  soil,  there  are  a  number  of  olive  trees, 
and  a  village  supported  by  them.  Take  away 
these  trees,  and  the  same  ground  in  corn  would 
not  support  a  single  family.  A  pound  of  oil, 
which  can  be  bought  for   'j'd.  or  id.  sterUug,  is 


wine  than  what  is  transported  from  the  Seaports  ; 
and  every  industrious  farmer  might  supply  his  own 
table  with  the  arlicle.at  on^f-fourth  the  cost  of  import 
ed  wine,  and  yet  not  encroach  u|)on  the  busines  of  the 
farm.  Editor  of  the  .Archives. 


*  Until  the  true  caper  shall  be  imported,  the  com- 
mon garden  Nasturtium,  Tropeolum  majics,  which  by 
many  are  prtferred  to  capers,  might  be  cultivated. 
In  the  Philadelphia  market  great  quantities  are  annu> 
ally  «old  to  excellsnt  profit,  for  pickling. 

MdittT  of  the  .irthitfs. 
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«qiiival>>nt  to  inanv  pounils  of  flesh,  by  the  positions  iit  least,  could  not  be  <louhtcil  ;  am'  I 
quantity  of  vet;etaliles  it  will  prepare,  and  ren-  flattered  myself,  it  would  come  within  the  views 
der  Pt  and  comfor'ahle  food.  Without  this  tree  of  the  society  for  agriculture  to  liegin  the  ex- 
thi*  county  of  Provence,  and  territory  of  Genoa  periments,  which  are  to  prove  its  practicability, 
woidd  not  support  one  half,  perhaps  not  one  Carcassonne  is  the  place,  from  which  the  plantx 
third,  of  their  present  inhabitants.  The  nature  may  be  mo3t  certainly  and  ciicaply  obtained. 
of  the  soil  is  of  little  consequence,  if  it  be  dry.  They  can  be  sent  from  thancc  by  v/ater  to  iiour- 
Tho  trees  are  planted  from  15  (o  20  faet  apart,  deauL",  where  they  may  be  enib;:rl;ed  on  vessels 
and  when  tolerably  good  will  yield  15  or  20  lb.  bound  for  Charlaston.  There  is  too  little  in- 
o(  oil  yearly,  one  with  another.  I'bere  are  tercourse  between  Charleston  and  Marseilles 
frees,  which  yield  much  more.  They  begin  to  to  propose  this  as  the  port  of  exportation.  1 
render  good  crops  at  20  years  old,  and  last  till, offer  my  service  to  tlic  society  for  the  obtai.ning 


rest.  The  next  year's  prass  was  also  more  luxuriant, 
uiid  has  continued  to  preserve  the  same  superiority 
tor  at  least  eight  years,  insomuch,  that  in  spring  it  ig 
Ureen  three  w.  eks  before  the  rest  of  the  field  He 
also  dressed  two  acres  with  hones,  in  two  diH'ereiit 
lields  prepared  for  turnips,  at  sixty  bushels  to  the 
:i:re,  and  found  the  crops  incomparably  more  produc- 
live  than  the  others  managed  in  the  common  way. 
Upon  grass  lands,  he  observed,  that  this  kind  of  ma- 
nure exerts  its  influence  more  powerfully   in   the  se- 

ond  year  than  in  the  first.  For  whatever  soil  it  be 
intended,  the  bone  should  be  well  broken,  before  they 
can  be   equally    spread   upon    the   land.     No    pieces 

liould  exceed  the  size  of  small   marbles.     To   per« 


killed  by  cold,  which  happens  at  some   time   or i and  forwarding  any    number    of  plants,   v,ihichl'"'''^-    '"1^*  necessary  operation,  he   recommends  the 

other,  even  in  their  best  positions  in    France  :  may  be  desired.  """  *~  ' ■—•i-  <         j 

but  they  put  out  again  from  their  roots.     !n  Ita-|     *'  Before  I   quit  the  subject  of  climates,  and 
ly,  I  am  told,  they  have  trees  200  years  old.  the  plants  adapted  to  them,    I    will  add,  as 


They  aftbrd  an  easy,  but  constant  employ 
ment  throusjh  the  year,  and  require  so  litt'e  nour- 
ishment, that,  if  the  soil  be  fit  lor  any  other  pro- 
duction, it  may  be  cultivated  among  the  olive- 
trees,  without  injuring  thein.  Fhe  northern 
limits  of  this  tree  are  the  mountains  of  the  Cc' 
vennes  frooi  about  the  meridian  of  Carcassonne 
to  the  Rhone  ;  and  from  thence  the  Alps  and 
Appennes  as  far  as  Genoa,  1  know,  and  how 
much  larther  I  am  not  informed.  The  shelter 
of  these  mountains  may  be  considered  as  equi- 
valent to  a  degree  and  an  half  of  latitude  at 
least  ;  because  westv/aid  of  the  commencement 
of  the  Cevennes,  there  are  no  olive  trees  in 
431".  or  even  43°,  of  latitude;  whereas  we 
find  them  now  on  the  Rhone  at  Pierrelatte  in 
4-ii<i,  SLud  formerttj  they  were  at  Tains,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Isere  in  tSa,  sheltered  by  the 
near  approach  of  the  Cevennes  and  Alps,  which 
only  leave  there  a  passaj;e  for  the  Rhone. 
VV  liether  such  a  shelter  exists,  or  not,  in  the 
states  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  I  know 
not.  liut  this  we  may  say,  that  either  It  exists,  or 
thaf  it  is  not  necessary  there — because  we  know 
that  they  produce  the  orange  in  open  air;  and 
u-her^'ver  the  orange  will  stand  at  all,  experi- 
ence shews  the  olive  will  stand  well,  being  a 
hardier  tree.  Notwithstanding  thegieat  quan- 
tity of  oil  made  in  France,  they  have  not  enough 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  therefore  im- 
port from  other  countries  This  is  an  article, 
the  consumption  of  which  will  always  keep 
pace  with  its  production.  Uaise  it,  and  it  begets 


matter  of  curiosity,  and  of  some  utility  too, 
that  my  journey  through  the  southern  parts  of 
France,  and  the  territory  of  Genoa,  but  still 
more  the  crossing  ot  the  Alps,  enabled  me  to 
form  a  scale  ot  the  tenderest  plants,  and  to  ar- 
range them  according  to  their  ditlerent  pov.evs 
of  resisting  the  cold.  In  passing  the  Alps  at 
the  Col  de  I'ende,  we  cross  three  very  high 
oiouatains  successively.  In  ascending,  we  lose 
these  plants  one  after  another,  as  we  rise,  and 
lind  them  agaic  in  the  contrary  order,  as  wc 
descend  on  the  other  side;  and  this  is  repeated 
three  tunes,  ["heir  order,  proceeding  from  the 
tenderest  to  the  hardiest,  is  as  follows;  caper, 
orange,  palm,  aloe,  olive,  pomegranate,  walnut, 
tig,  almond.  But  this  must  be  understood  of 
the  plant  only  :  for  as  to  the  fruit,  the  order  is 
somewhat  dilierent.  The  caper,  for  example, 
IS  the  tenderest  plant  ;  yet,  being  so  ea..ily  pro- 
tected, It  IS  among  the  most  certain  in  its  truit. 
I'oe  almond,  the  hardiest  plant,  loses  its  fruit 
the  oftenest,  on  account  of  us  forwardness. 
The  palm,  hardier  than  the  caper  and  orange, 
never  produces  periect  fruit  here. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  6cc. 

ra.  JiiFFEKSON. 


liV>.\*  iiiS. 


Prom  fJ'ilUch^s  Domestic  Kncyclfipedia, 
Bones  A?a  very  useful  articles  for  mailing  different 
kinds  of  toys,  and  also  in  several  of  the  chemical  arts, 
pace  w.u.  lis  p.ouueu»M.  «a.,c  ■.,«..«■■.  uegcis  ^^  for  making  cast  iron  malleable,  for  i.bsurbing  the 
Its  own  demand.  Little  is  carried  to  Ameriea,LulplniPo(suipliurous  ores,  for  tbrmmgtesis  andcop- 
because  Kurope  has  it  not  to  spir  ■,  we  there-ipels,  or  vessels  for  refining  gold  an  I  silver  wiUi 
fore  have  not  learnt  the  use  of  it  :  But  cover  lead  ;  for  burnt  bones  compose  a  mass  of  a  porous 
the  southern  states  with  it,  and  every  man  will  'exture,  which  absorLs  vitniied  lead  and  other  me 
become  a  consumer  of  it,  within  v.'hose  reach  it  '^'^  «''"'?  'U'^  ""vin-esoible  gold  and  silver  remani 
,       ,  ,,  ^     ,.  ,f  ,,  entire  behind.      1  hey  are  used  for    the  preparation  ot 

can  be  brought  in  point  ol  p  ice.     It  the  memo 

ry  "f  those  persons  is  held  in  great  respect  in 
South  Carolina,  who  introuuced  there  the  cul- 
ture of  rice,  a  plant  which  sows  life  and  de  ctli 
with  almost  equal  hand,  what  obligations  would 
be  due  to  him,  who  should  introduce  the  olive- 
tree,  and  set  the  example  of  Its  culture  !  Were 
the  owners  of  slaves  to  view  it  only  as  the  means 
of  betteriui;  their  condition,  how  much  would 
he  lietter  that  by  planting  one  of  thuse  tree- 
for  every  slave    he  possessed!     Having  beenig«"'^''''">' I'""*"  '  they  should,  however,  not  be  cal- 

myself  an   eye-witness   to  the  blessings  whicn^'"'^'*' f  ^*'>'=,''"''"^'™f  "J''' ''^^ 

-'  •',  ,  °  fire.     A.  St.  Leqer,  h.sq.  had  once  laid  down  to  grass 

this  tree  sheds  on  the  poor,  I  never  had  my  l^^  j^^^pi^ce  of  very  inuitterent  limestone  land,  with 
Wisties  so  kindl.'d  for  the  introduction  ot  any  ja  crop  of  corn  j  and  from  this  uniformly  well  dressed 
article  of  new  culture  into  our  own  country. [piece  he  selected  three  rods  of  equal  quality  with  the 
South  Carolina  and  G.  ors,ia  appear  to  me  to  be 'rest,  and  manured  them  with  bones  broken  very  small, 

fte  BUtes,  wherem  Us  success,  la  lavourable |  ^'  *^'--  """^  °'  ^'f  >  '*"'''-''  ^""l  '*?''?     ^^°"  '''f  '".k'' 
'  '  I  thua  managed,  the  crop  was  miinitely  supsrior  to  the 


entire  behind.      1  liey  are  used  tor    lUe  preparat 

milky   glasses    and    porcelains,   fur  the  rectification 

of   volatile   salts,     and   of   enipyrcumatic   oils,     and 

for    making  glue.      The    bones    of  ditlerent  animals 

are   not   ..qualiy  fit    for   different    uses.      The  bone 

of   the  cuttle-fish  is  used    by   gold-smiths   for   niak- 

i.i.i'    .lodlda  i    those  of   bullocks  for  painters'  black  ;ii.s  skimmed  o!}',  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 


bo;»Ci  to  be  sufficiently  bruised,  by  putting  them  un- 
der a  circular  atone,  which  being  moved  round  upon 
Its  ed^o  by  means  of  ahorse,  in  the  manner  tanners 
grind  their  bark,  will  very  expeditiously  effect  the 
purpose.  Although  bones  of  all  kinds  may  be  used 
with  advantaj;?,  yet  tUnss  a'i  fit  cattle  are  doubtless 
tlie  best  ;  but  ur3;raund  bones  should  never  be  em- 
ployed, as  they  arc  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  soil. 
A.  St.  Legeh  has  also  found  it  very  beneficial  to  mix 
aslies  v/ith  the  bones  :  a  c.irt  load  of  the  former  being 
put  to  thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  the  latter,  and  heat- 
ed  for  twenty-four  hours  (which  may  be  known  bv  the 
smoking  of  the  heap,)  tlie  whole  should  be  turned. 
.\Tter  lying  ten  days  longer,  tliis  esceiknt  manure  will 
be  fit  for  use.  Lastly,  Dr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  the 
best  method  of  grinding  banes,  is  that  between  two 
cast  metal  cylinders.  And  as  mills  are  very  rarely 
erected  purposely  for  this  operation,  the  apparatus 
may  be  added  to  any  common  water  uiiU,  at  a  very 
trifling  e  xpcnse. 

[Uses  of  a  DeadH'jTse — We  have  a  tolerably  good 
poem  on  the  life  and  death  of  a  blood  horse,  "  The 
high  mettled  racer,"  tracing  his  progress  from  being' 
the  favourite  of  the  turf,  through  all  the  n-rades  of 
hardships,  till  lie  is  worn  out  with  hunger,  labour 
and  blows,  in  the  cirt  o4'  tiie  scavenger ;  1  fear  a 
faithful  account,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  British  hu- 
manity; I  will  now  Irace  the  progress  of  a  dead  horse 
tiii-ough  all  the  stag-es  of  his  posthumous  util.lv,  rtat. 
ly  to  the  credit  of  the  skill  and  frugality  of  that  most 
ingenious  people,  as  economical  m.inufacturers.  When 
a  gentleman's  horse  dies,  the  routine  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  animal,  is  this.  He  is  sent  to  the  saddler, 
who  gives  credit  for  him  at  a  guinea.  The  saddler 
gives  notice  to  the  currier,  who  has  the  horse  con- 
veyed to  some  repository  for  dead  horses  j  where  he 
is  s'.iniied,  and  the  currier  takes  away  the  skin, 
leaving  the  carcass.  The  skin  is  depiled  by  lime, 
drest  and  tanned  in  the  usual  way  :  the  offal  of  the 
s'.:in  cut  off  by  the  currier  is  sold  to  the  glue  maker: 
the  offal  cf  the  ler.ther  during  the  process  or  after 
tanning,  is  laid  by  and  sold  to  the  makers  of  snufi'. 
boxes,  &c. 

The  dead  horse,  is  a  subject  for  ds:ection  to  young 
students  in  comparative  anatomy,  who  pay  for  the 
license  of  going  to  the  repository,  a  guinea  a  quarter. 
The  flesh  is  then  cut  off,  boiled,  and  sold  to  the  peo- 
ple who  hawk  it  about  the  streets  of  London  in  wheel- 
barrov.'s,  as  cat's  meat  and  dog's  meat,  at  I  jrf.  per  lb. 

The  hoofs,  are  sold  to  the  makers  of  Prussian  blue. 
The  bones,  are  sold  to  two  descriptions  of  manufac- 
turers :  1st,  to  the  makers  of  cart  grease,  who  re- 
side at  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  boil  the  bones  lor 
tho  sake  of  the  fat  and  marrow  ;  which,    when,  cold 


also,  in  lieu  of  ivory,  for  toys  and  cutter's  work.  But 
the  most  important  and  beneficial  uses  to  which 
bones  may  be  rendered  subservient,  are  those  in  rural 
economy. 

\i^    Bones   are  an   excellent    man-ure,  though  not 


tar  to  make  the  composition  necessary  to  grease  car- 
riage wheels.  Or,  2clly,  thiy  are  sold  to  the  manu- 
facturers  of  volatile  alkali,  who  make  spirit  of  harts- 
horn  and  sal  ammoniac,  out  of  them,  by  distilling  in 
large  iron  cylinders.  The  bones,  thus  boiled  down, 
used,  in  my  time,  to  be  sent  back  again  to  a  steam 
mill  near  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  where  they  were 
ground  into  a  co  ••  se  powder,  and  sold  us  a  top  dress- 
ing for  grain  crops.     T.  C] 

Oil  and  TaWow, 

How  to  purify  both,  and  blanch  the  latter. 
To  one   gallon  of  oil  add  one  quarter  of  an  ouixe 
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of  finely  powdered  chalk,  one  quarter  oi  an  ounce  ut 
air  slacked  lime,  and  one  hali'pint  of  water  j.slir  then 
well,  let  them  rest  three  or  four  hours,  then  add  on< 
pint  of  water  and  two  ounces  of  pearl  ashes,  am. 
place  hem  over  a  heat  that  will  just  keep  them  sin  - 
mering,  till  the  mixture  appears  of  a  light  ambei 
colour,  and  has  lost  all  smell,  except  a  hot  greasy, 
soapy  scent.  Then  superadd  half  a  pint  ot  water,  m 
which  one  ounce  of  salt  has  been  dissolved  ;  anf 
having  boiled  them  half  an  hour,  pour  them  into  a  pro- 
per vessel,  and  let  them  stand  till  the  separation  ot 
the  oil,  water  and  lime  is  completed. 

Dossie's   Communication  to  the  Society 

for  the  Lncouragement  of  Arts— Vol. 

XX. 

We  bave  seen  the  above  directions  applied  to  the 
purification  of  Tallow,  and  never  before  saw  it  so  per- 
fectly blanched  ;  it  was  afterwards  made  into  can- 
dles, and  these  burnt  slowly  and  most  brilliantly— 
the  tallow  near  the  flame  presented  the  chrystaline 
appearance  of  Spermaceti,  which  is  so  pleasant  to  the 
eye  ;  but  it  had  the  important  advantage  over  Sper 
maceti,  of  being  cheaper  whilst  we  believe  it  afiord- 
ed  a  more  pure  light.  We  recommend  a  trial  of  this 
process,  on  a  small  scale  by  housekeepers  and  Manu- 
facturers- the  latter  might  experience  some  difficul- 
ty in  conducting  the  process  at  first,  if  tried  upon 
too  great  a  body  of  tallow,  which  if  heated  but  a  little 
too  much,  might  get  burned.  Repeated  trials  on 
small  parcels,  will  point  out  to  them  the  proper  way 
of  carrying  the  process  on  largely,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  their  candles,  when  made  of  Tallow,  thus 
purified,  would  be  better  and  handsomer,  than  they 
have  ever  been. 

Common  fish  oil  may  be  made  by  the  above  pro- 
cess, to  equal  the  very  best,  and  be  prepared  for  the 
use  of  wollen  manufactures. 

And  we  hope  that  our  hardy  seamen,  to  whose  en- 
terprize  our  country  is  indebted  for  the  oil  we  burn, 
may  find  a  knowledge  of  this  process,  most  useful  to 
themselves.  For  its  rationale  and  greater  details,  we 
refer  those  who  have  not  the  volumes  of  the  Society 
at  hand,  to  a  valuable  publication,  the  Emporium  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  published  at  Philadelphia,  by  Pro- 
fessor Coxe. 

Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 


COMMUNICATED  . 


Infallible  cure  for  the  Rheumatism. 


t  in  the  braiiilj  ;  then  add  tbe  pearl-ash,  mix  it 
ell  tdgether,  and  keep  it  close  in  a  phial. — 
V\  hen  jou  apply  it.  let  it  be  warmed,  and  dip 
iiledgets  of  lint  in  it,  and  the  blood  will  imme- 
diately congeal. 

It  operates  by  coagulating  the  blood  a  consi- 
derable way  within  the  vessel:  a  few  applica- 
tions may  be  necessary  where  the  wound  is 
deep,  or  where  a  limb  is  cut  off. 

^  ATS. 

For  their  destruetion,  cut  a  piece  of  sponge 
into  small  pieces,  dampen  them  a  little  in  anni- 
seed — then  dip  them  in  some  melted  dripping 
or  fat.  Lay  them  in  the  places  infested,  and  it 
will  be  found  equal  to  the  most  expensive  or 
troublesome  preparation. 

To  Flough  jyiok  er. 
The  model  of  a  new  Excavator  or  Labour 
Saving!  Machine,  is  exhibiting  at  ISatavia  vil 
lage  (N.  "V.)  constructed  on  a  principle  which, 
it  is  said,  with  the  power  of  two  men  will  scoop 
up  and  discharge,  several  feet  from  the  bed  of  a 
canal  of  deep  cutting,  three  tons  in  10  or  15 
minutes  ;  and,  that  by  the  application  of  half  of 
the  above  power,  the  Machine  can  be  made  to 
plough  a  furrow  in  hard  earth,  eighteen  inches 
deep. 

Boston  Com.  Gaz. 


T\\e  L.li\i\8eift  liotanic  Garden, 

At  Lonp-Island,    New-York, 

William  Prince,  Proprietor, 

Now  contains  upwards  of  4000  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Asiatic  and  Native  TREES  and  PLANTS 
mong  which  are  about  one  thousand  varieties  of  the 
finest  Fruit  of  Europe  and  Asia  imported  at  a  great 
expense  from  the  most  celebrated  collections  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany.  This  immense  collec- 
tion has  been  the  labor  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  is  now  considered  at  least  inferior  to  none.  Cata- 
logues of  those  considered  most  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, may  be  had  of  the  subscriber,  who  will  receive 
and  forward  orders. 

CHARLES  R.  PEARCE, 

70  Bowly's  wharf, 
nnv.  30 

FjngWsVv  T\\TasY\\i\g  MaeV\\nes. 

The  subscribers  ofier  for  sale  two  English  Thr:<sh- 
ing  Machines-  a  moveable  one,  the  price  of  which 
they  have  reduced  to  §375— a  stationary  one,  the 
price  S:125.  Many  of  these  machines  being  now  in 
use,  their  advantages  are  well  known.  They  thrath 
out  from  15  to  18  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour,  or  26 
bushels  of  rye  per  hour. 

They  have  also  for  sale  two  machines  that  have 
been  a  short  time  in  use — a  moveable  one  for  S^SO  ; 
a  stationary  one  for  §250. 

WM.  DAWSON  &  CO. 

No.  47,  S.  Gay-street, 

Baltimore. 

*/  Further  particulars,  and  reference  to  those 
who  have  the  machinery  in  use,  by  applying  as  above. 


"smm  wAmmm^<^ 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    7,  1821. 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

Flour  from  the  wagons  g6  6J  to  §6  12i-Wharf 
Flour,  1000  bbls.  at  90  days  at  g6— Whiskey  from 
the  wagons,  31  cts  exclusive  of  bbl-— Wheat,  white, 
551  30  a  1  33— Red,  do.  SI  25  a  1  30— Corn,  old,  55 
—new,  iO— Rye,  60— Oats,  34— Marketing,  same  as 
last  report. 

Marylund  Tobacco— F'me  yellow,  none— good  do. 
none— Fine  Patuxent,  red,  §8  to  10— good,  do.  §5  50 
to  7  50— Infisrior,  g4  to  5,  and  in  demand— Very  in- 
ferior, no  demand. 

Virginia  and  Keniuchy  Tobacco— no  sales. 


SUCKERS  GABDE^  SEEDS, 

RAISED  AT 

NEW-LEBANON,  COLUMBIA  COUNTY, N.YORK. 

(J^.ind  put  up  ill  papers,  the  retail  price  of  each  pa- 
per  is  printed  opposite  to  each  article. 

rOR    SALE    BY  WM.    F.  REDDING, 

Rodgers'  Alley,  one  door  west  of  the  Post  Office,  and 
adjoining  the  same. 

Among -uildch  are  the  folio-wing  •. 


To  the  liovera  ol  R.ic\\  liaud. 


Some   of     the    most   fertile  land    in    America  is 


Take  sharp  vinegar  (the  sharper  the  better) 
and  rub  well  the  part  affected  with  ii,  as  warm 

as  the  patient  can  bear,  for  ten   minutes,  and    ^      ,  ^        ,    .  ...       ,  „       ^      ,       ,     ,  . 

,      "^  .  .      i  J-    »   ■         •  .     offered  for  sale  in  quantities  01  from  five   hundred  to 

apply  wrapping  paper  to  .t  dipt  in  vinegar,  to  j(,^y\^„,,_,„d  i„\arious  degrees  of  improvement, 
be  renewed  twice  a  day— VIZ.:  in  the  morningjj^  ^^1^  pyjj.(,j,sers.  It  is  situated  on  Pumlico  Sound- 
before  breakfast,  and  in  the  evening  going  toi  between  Mattamaskat  Lake  and  the  Sound— and  with- 
bed.  VV  hen  the  patient  begins  to  make  use  ofiin  25  miles  of  Ocracock  Bar,  with  navigation  to  the 
the  vinegar,  it  is  necessiry  to  take  a  strong  Bam-door  ;  accompanied  with  all  the  benefits  of  fish 
pbvsic,  and  at  the  saine  time  a  spoonful  of  mo- .'nd  oysters  usual  in  such  s'luations,  and  a  choice  of 
r   -        '      .  a  r       I    u  ■    „i    *        .1        k»    all  the  markets  in  the  world  for  the  produce   of  the 

lasses  and  flour  of  sulphur,  mixed  together  b^-^,^  .j.^^  ,^^j  „;„  produce  from  40  to  50  bushels 
fore  breakfast,  and  another  when  going  to  bed  !;of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre  for  160  years,  without  ma- 
in a    few     days    the   patient    will  be   perfectly  nure,    with   the  slightest   advantage  of   rotation  of 


cured. 


crops.     It  requires  no  rest. 


....  u         ui-  u      .u-        --iU-,  ..:    cultivation  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  the  grape 

1  he  person  who  publishes  this  receipt  has  tri-  p^^^,^,,,^^  description  is  deemed  unn?cessa 
ed  it  twice  on  biinsell  with  success. 


S  new  and  valuable  htyptic    which  will   stop 
bleeding  even  of  the  largest  blood  vessels. 

Take  of  brandy  or  common  spirits  two  oun- 
ces; Castile  soap  two  drachms  ;  pearl  ash  one 
drachm  ;    scrape  the  soap   fine,  and  dissolve 


It  is  well  ad.ipted  to  the 
A  more 
particular  description  is  deemed  unnecessary,  as  any 
one  desirons  of  purchasing,  it  is  presumed  woula 
wish  to  view  the  country.  It  is  offered  for  sale,  be- 
oauie  the  present  proprietor,  from  peculiar  circum 
stances,  is  desirous  of  leaving  the  stale. 

By  application  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, information  will  be  received  as  to  the  address  of 
the  owner,  for  any  one  who  may  wish  to  correspond 
on  the  subject.  The  property  will  be  sold  on  accom 
modatmg  terms, 

noT.  30  4t 


Per  Paper 
White  Onion,        cts.  16 


Yellow  Onion, 

Red  Onion, 

Blood  Beet, 

Scarcity  Beet, 

Turnip  Beet, 

Flat  Turnip, 

Carrot, 

Parsnip, 

Early  Cucumber, 

Cucumber, 

Long  Cucumber, 

Scarlet  Radish, 

Salmon  Radish, 

Black  Winter  Radish  6 

Yel.  Swedish  Turnip,  6 

French  Turnip,  6 

Early  Curled  Lettuce  6 


Ice  Lettuce, 

Head  Lettuce, 

Green  Lettuce, 

Early  Cabbage, 

Drum  head  Winter- 
Cabbage, 

Savoy  Cabbage, 

Ked  Cabbage, 

Cauliflower  Cabbage, 

Early  Flame  Pease, 

Early  Hotspur  Pease, 
dec   7 


Per  Paper. 
Large  Sugar  Pease,      6 
Early  China  Beans,       5 
Do.  Cranberry  Beans,  6 
Do.  Purple  Beans,        6 
Running    Clapboard- 
Beans,  6 
Running    Cranberry- 
Beans,  6 
Lartje   Lima  Beans,      6 
Small  Lima  do.  early 
Whites, 


Summer  Savory, 
Red  Pepper, 
Asparagus, 
Red  Celery, 
White  Celery, 
Watermelon, 
Muskmelon, 
Winter    (^rookneck 

Squash,  " 
Summer  do.  do. 
Do.  Scollop  Squash, 
Pepper  Grass, 
Parsley, 
Saffron, 
Burnet, 
Rue, 
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distance,  ami  fujuiiml  Uu-  man  to  sk-ep  evei-y  iiiglil  i.ii 
tlie  roiiii  mull  !■  a  tatnariiid  lite  ;  tlic-  txhalations  tVor, 
which  ale  uiiniid  unlii  lihh)  ;  Uie  man  afnvedvtry 
sick— the  physician  perused  the  coiUeiUs  of  the  note, 
which  were,  "  the  Ijearer's  illness  baffles  my  skill, 
and  theieii^re  1  send  him  to  you,  who  are  so  siiccess- 
f'lil  111  liraclice  "  The  physician  after  makinif  ever\ 
inquiry,  seni  hini  back  wuii  the  lollowiny  note,  and 
orcli  ml  hini  to  sleep  every  night  under  a  banyan  tree: 
"  'iou  will  find  the  bearer  recovered  " 
December  8,  ls21.  '""•    "'Y'"^'"^'    vajlucs  of  Jesuit's    burk  were  dis- 

covered,  bya  Jtsiuts  obsirvmg  that  the  water  ot  a 
It  is  my  painful  duty  to  announce  tlie  cicatli  of  ourpoml  in  which  quinqumna  trees  had  faikii,  cured  the 
worthy  Hrcsid^  nt— witii  ihe  arcu.ur  ot  youth  he  serv-Jsick.  We  use  the  bark  of  cherry,  of  dogwo.jd  and  ol 
ed  liis  country  in  the  Ind.an  war,  wiUi  (icheral  Wayne,  sassafras,  and  were  more  attention  paid  lo  our  woods, 
and  turiitd  I'us  sword  into  a  plough  sliare  alter  the  we  shall  no  doubt  find,  that  Providence  has  given  us 
peace.  My  leeble  efforts  are  nut  nquired  lo  draw  llie  mean.s  to  purify  circuniainbieiit  air,  as  well  as  lo 
his  ainiiable  cliar-cter  ;  timt  lus  been  ably  doni  by  remedy  disorders.*— \\  halever  we  smell,  we  inhale, 
one  who  knew  him  best  and  te It  the  most,  lie  is  gone  and  as  health  depends  upon  the  air  we  breath, 
to  reap  the  rich  harvest  ot  his  guouness  and  uselui-  surely  we  ought  lu  attend  to  the  vegetation  around 
ness  ;  let  us  more  strenuuusl)  exeri  ourselves,  that  us,  that  imptrcepi  ibly  operates  upon  health,  with- 
our    Institution  which  lie    so  acuveiy  proniOtcu,  may,  out  winch,  notliing  is'valiuble. 

notwithslaniliiig,  continue  to  advance  1    wisli   Slate  governnrents   would,   with  the  advice 

Fearing  that  L)r.  UangerfieUi's  illness  would  pre-  of  medical  men,  plan;  particular  trees  round  Hospi- 
venl  his  attendance  ai  our  regular  meeting,  on  tals.  Jails  and  I'oor. houses,  to  try  the. r  eftects  on  the 
the  1st  Novemlier,  I  had  prepareu  an  address,  which  occupiers.  I  wish,  also,  they  would  establish  exper.- 
With  your  approval,  1  will  now  read.  mental    (arms  ;  the  expense   will  be  trifling,  and  the 

I  have  already  reconm. ended  the  planting  ot  trees,  advantages  might  be  incalculable  — Birds  select  the 
and  with  urgency  solicit  your  a'teniion  to  the  sulijcct ;  liealtliiest  trees  to  roost  upon,  as  if  conscious  ot  con- 
the  intonsiutratc  levelling  oi  woocis  by  slaves,  wlio  ^equenees.  In  tiie  interior  of  our  country,  landhold- 
leave  the  lull  grown  trees  to  decay,  that  iluy  may  ers  jiride  themselves  in  the  quantity  of  cleared  land, 
avoid  the  labour  of  splitting,  has  caused  such  ac-  and  Oudd  their  dwelling  houses  in  open  tield.s,  witli- 
struction  oi  our  iuiesis,  that  a  complaint  ot  scarci-  out  cnsidering  that  trees  intercept  the  mephitic  va- 
t)  ol  limber  IS  now  prevalent  Ihroughuul  the  coumy  pours  arising  from  decaying  vegei.bles  exposed  to  the 
Uire  we  lo  cut  down  full  grown  trees,  room  woulu  Uc  sun  ;  and  that  the  shade  is  beneficial ;  aiul  that  they 
given  lo.  the  exjiansion  ot  young  ones  ;  and  Were  we  may  attract  lightning  from  their  houses. 
to  remove  crooked  saplings,  the  straight  ones  wuula  In  my  spring  address,  I  submitted  to  you,  some 
grow  more  rapidly.  A  neighbour  ol  mine,  by  adopt-  suggestions  to  retrieve  us  from  poverty,  and  1  now 
iiig  this  plan,  has  accelerati.d  the  growth  ut  his  v.  mure  some  to  prevent  sickness.  These  will  not,  1 
young  trees  in  a  surprising  manner  ;  and  will  have  hope,  be  deemed  incompatible  with  the  object  of  our 
an  exhaiistless  supply  of  limber.  When  we  consider  association,  allhough  not  decidedly  agricultural. — 
the  quanlily  ot  Wood  consumed  ibr  family  Uae  and  ior  Fe  fu's  and  la-sa's,  bleeding  and  physicking,  are  be- 
uegro  quarters,  where  ther;:  is  a  most  lavish  waste  come  so  trequent,  that  we  are  bound  to  consider  ot 
of  It  -,  when  We  consiaer  how  nmch  is  a|  plied  to  kiice  every  means  to  diminish  them.  Uow,  indeed,  can 
rads  and  to  buildings ;  and  wueii  we  consider,  also,  agriculture  prosper,  if  labourers,  carpenters  and 
how  n.uch  is  destroyed  in  smoking  tobacco,  tS.c.  we  blacksinilhs,  are  alternately  under  charge  of  the  Law- 
ought  to  introduce  the  greatest  economy.  Woulu  1101  ycr  and  Doctor,  l.vcn  in  recommending  attention  to 
the  introduction  of  stoves  into  negiocs'  quarters,  be  cur  own  vegitalion  for  medicinal  purposes,  I  have  a 
a  greai  saving  .'  as  they  could  only  burn  slicks  and  re-  squinting  at  home  supplies,  in  preference  to  foreign 
fuse  boughs,  and  coulu  not  lay  on  a  large  pile  ot  wood  drugs  :  had  1  a  starling  l.ke  Sterne's.  I  would  teach 
to  burn  all  night.  Many  ol  you  are  now  even  cooipeli-  it  to  exclaim,  home  market  J  home  market  !  home  may- 
to  purchase  estates,  merely  to  obl.-.m  wood  I'hus  Avr  .'  The  internal  tonnage  of  China,  is  stated  to  ex 
you  are  at  a  great  expuise  ;  and  it  lo  this  you  adu  ceed  all  tlie  tonnage  ol  the  commercial  world. 
the  expense  of  hauling  from  a  distance,  and  tlunK.  In  respect  to  Agriculture,  so  much  is  now  com- 
how  soon  even  ihesc  wooils  will  be  exuausleu  you  municateil,  that  we  are  almost  perplexed  by  discor- 
ou.ht  to  be  seriously  uneasy  at  the  prospect  beiore  |dant  rLCommendaliuns  on  hasty  experiments,  1  shau 
you.  It  is  urged  thai  labour  can  be  spared  in  wnuer  iherefore  be  very  cautious  how  1  impart  any  ol  my 
but    suppose,    that    instead  ot  letting    your   cattle  own.     1  cannot,  however,  retrain  from  mentioning 


browze  and  destroy  your  underwood,  yuu  soiled  tl 
—and  employed  yuur  hands  m  collecting  leaves  ana  m 
attending  to  yof'  barn  yard,  what  an  advantageous 
change  would  be  tfleciid.  Perhaps  il  is  a  far  est. 
male,  Ihai  every  sapliUf,  will  be  woriu  five  d.jUars  m 
twenty  years  A  member  has  promised  me  some  de- 
tailed calculat.ons  o"  H'ls  subject. 

.May  not  the  eicreaseei  sickness  we  experience  in 
sumnier,  and  its  augmented  malignity  which  We  have 
oi  late  yi  ars  experienced,  be  at.ribuiable  lo  the  great 
diminution  of  our  woods  .'  In  one  of  my  first  ad- 
dresses 1  gave  a  hint  to  Botanists,  to  inaiice  tUein  lo 
invcsiigate  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  oi  dilierent 
treis.  b)  mentioning  an  aneci.ote  o.  two  emineni  pl.y- 
sican.,  in  India.  (Jne  ot  thun  told  a  healthy  man  lo 
carry  a  note  to  the  other  physician,  who   lived  at  a 


loyou.  Having  been  defeated  this  year  m  my  en- 
deavours to  raise  melons,  noiwithstauding  many  ap- 
plications of  professed  preventives  of  the  destruc- 
tive fly.  1  became  Very  inquisitive  lor  a  renieuy  — anu 
too  late,  a  friend  informed  me,  that  by  scattering 
dust  every  morning  wiien  the  dew  was  on  the  leaves, 
he  saved  his  melons.  After  this,  fiinliiij^  that  my 
turnips  were  rapidly  destruyiiig  by  the  lly,  1  imnie 
diately  burnt  suds,  according  to  the  Irish  and  English 

*  By  an  extract  from  Or.  Barton's  Medical  Jour- 
nal, we  learn  that  the  effluvia  from  the  stems,  leaves 
and  Howers  of  the  datura  atramoiuum,  commonly 
called  .lamestown  weed,  are  suspected  to  be  prouuc- 
tive  ol  iniermiltent  fever— it  is  a  strong  narcotic, 
and  it  is  spreading  rapidly. 


incllinii,  tlescriliid  m  the  An.erican  Farin'r,  ai,id 
.^ratlered  the  aslns  on  every  drill.  The  eficet  wav 
instantaneous-  the  fly  did  no  more  injury  ;  and  the' 
ashes  proved  an  excellent  manure.  A  more  cheap,  easy 
^iid  Safe  experiment  cannot  be  suggested  :  and  1  have 
ilie  consolation  to  know,  that  shoulj  it  fail,  tke  ma- 
nure will  repay  the  labor. 

1  think  we  have  not  sulTicionUy  cultiviled  Palmi 
Christi — we  seem  only  to  use  its  oil  medicinally.  In 
Asia'it  IS  relied  upon  for  lamp  oil— combined  with  po*. 
ash,  it  makes  soft  soap,  and  with  tlie  addition  of 
sea  salt,  it  makes  hard  soap.  In  the  interior,  where 
tliere  is  much  pot  ash  and  salt,  soap  perhaps  may  be- 
come cheaper,  and  even  an  article  of  exportation. -r- 
Sliould  successful  experiments  be  pro.iuoed  by  this 
.ulimatien,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  our  Society,  the 
oldest  in  Maryland,  has  been  of  service  to  ils  coun- 
try. 

I  indulged  the  hope,  that  ere  this  we  should  be  more 
numerous,  and  that  our  tcntribuiions  would  enable 
us  to  give  piemiunis  annually  ;  but  many  are  deterred 
from  joining  us,  under  the  idea  that  our  Society  is  a 
select  one,  ri quiring  stricl  attention,  and  also  some 
written  conimunicalion  from  every  member.  In  other 
countries,  gentlemen,  allhough  not  farmers,  and  even 
ladies  subscribe,  merely  to  promote  useful  reports 
and  exhibitions  of  productions,  and  also  to  excite 
emulation.  .\s  money  is  so  easily  raised  for  prize 
cups  at  horse  races,  surely  contributions  will  be  cheer- 
fully bestowed  fur  our  premiums,  if  recommended  by 
Zealous,  active  menibers.  1  rtcommend  that  wc  re- 
solve to  meet  only  once  a  year,  and  in  some  place 
not  too  distant  from  the  City  of  Washington,  that  we 
may  have  an  annual  concourse  of  agricultural  ama- 
urs,  and  ploughing  matches,  and  exhibitions  ot" 
manulactures—  winch  every  one  may  witness.  Thus 
;  may  cause  a  tair  and  have  an  inslructive  and  ex- 
lirating  tijstival  lo  perpetuate  our  institution. 
In  China,  the  Emperor  once  in  the  year  at  an  ap- 
pointed day,  takes  the  plough,  and  after  dwelling 
upon  the  products  of  nature  encreased  by  art,  prays 
to  nature's  l»od, 

"  In  ancient  times,  the  sacred  plow  employ'd 
''  The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind — 
"  Ve  sons  of  freedom  venerate  the  plough. 
"  Nor  ye  wno  live 
"  In  luxury  and  ease,  in  pomp  and  pride, 
"  Think  these  lost  themes  unworthy  of  your  ear- 
"  Such  shemes  as  these  the  rural  .Maro  sung, 
"  lu  wide  imperial  Koine,  in  the  full  height 
"  Ut  elegance  and  taste,  by  Greece  refni'd. 

Tliompsoa. 


This  was  written  for  our  meeting  on  the  1st  of  No- 

'*embcr,  but  our   lamented  President's  illness,  caused 

an  aUjuumment — since  that,  tlie    wind  and  cold  nave 

uaiiislied  our  endemic,  and   let  us    indulge  the  hope, 

that  this  winter  we  shall  obtain    from  the  wisdom  of 

Congress,  a  remedy  tor  our  dearth  ot  money.   Thanks 

t)  our  Stiiiesiiien,    we  are    not  oppressed  by  luxation, 

iiieli  niakcs  tlie  burden  ol  Ine  speeches  ai  Huikham. 

urely     our  Government  will    devise    some    financial 

leans  to  prumulc  the  i'owiomac  Canal,  and  one  from 

le    Chesapeak  lo  the  Delaware— but  lei  us  hope  that 

the  general  governmtnl  will  no  longer  overloon  these 

porlant     oujecls,  every  where  claiming    attention, 

through    this    extensive     Continent,       .Mr.    Calhoun, 

n  the  bonus  of  llie  Cuiled  bta.es   Uank  of  l,5oO,- 

kjM,  presented    the  means,   matie    a   most    luminous 

speech  on  public  improvement*     May  wc  be  gramed 

*  Canals   and  arterial  roads  ought  to  be  exclusiye- 
ly  under  the  direction  of  governmenl.     1  couhl  men- 
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by  eioqutnce  on  the  same  subjecct,  wiUi  similai- ex- 
panded views  of  the  general  interest,  ht  this  Con, 
g-ress.  Metbinks  you  exhibit  fear  lest  I  shotilcl  e\- 
pariate  on  this  favourite  tncme,  whilst  you  are  tired 
and  wish  to  be  otherways  regal.-d      1  am  d(i!ie. 

THOMAS  LAM', 
necetnber,  Tlh,  1S2!. 

P.  S.  Since  closing  this,  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Skinner,  some  liene  (or  Sessamum)  oil  and-seed  for 
our  Society.  Mr.  Jol'n  McQueen,  of  Savannah,  Cieor- 
pia,  sent  it  to  Mr.  Forman,  of  Savinton,  Ctrcil 
County,  who  desired  them  to  be  sent  to  us.  We 
shall  no  doubt  return  our  thanks  to  these  gentlemen, 
and  I  hope  those  who  receive  the  seed,  will  report  to 
OS  the  result  at  our  next  meeting.-f  I  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  acknowledi^ments 
to  Mr.  Skinner,  ibr  the  kind  attenlion  he  lias  shewn 
in  distributing-  seeds,  in  addition  to  tlie  profitable 
seminal  ideas  he  imparts   in  his  American  F.irmer. 


C- 


tion  a  canal  attempted  merely  to  consult  local  mt^r 
ests,  and  to  obtain  subscribl■r^  tberehy,  altlioug-h  not 
in  tile  best  and  shortest  rout.  Hoads  may  be  short 
cnedto  save  expense  of  time,  of  horses  and  of  men 
That  to  New  Orleans  from  AlexaEdria  to  Culpepper, 
may  have  a  savins  of  about  20  miles  in  70,  (as  I  am 
infonned).  Calculate  ♦.he  savinsr  of  only  iO'J  miles 
dail_\,  iiir  li'O  years.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  fixing 
straigni  routs  ;  for  towns  will  be  established  in  per 
jnant-nlly  advantageous  situations.  It  a  general  sys- 
tem be  postponed  between  them,  the  circuitous  routs 
to  towns  in  out-ofihe-way  situations,  will  be  perpe- 
tualcil,  and  posterity  will  always  complain  ol  the  neg- 
ligence and  want  of  forethought  ol  existing  legis- 
lators. 

■\  I  have,  also,  some  white  poppy  seed  from  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, the  cultivation  of  which  1  have  before  strongly 
urged,  as  oiJitini  is  so  dear,  and  often  adulterated  ; 
and  as  the  oil  not  being  narcotic,  is  a  fine  sallad  oil, 
and  preferable  to  all  other  oils  for  white  paint. 
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FOR    THE    AMKHICAN    FARMER. 

Charleston,  December  2,  1821. 

Sir,— Your  paper  of  the  9th  ult.  contains  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  who  sigils  himself  Agricola,  Jiinr., 
requisiing  information  upon  ihe  subject  of  Cotioii 
Planting,  and  an  appeal  from  you  to  your  Ir.ends  in 
the  South.  We  have  among  us,  many  experienced  and 
scientific  plantcis  who  could  do  ample  justice  to  the 
subject  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  much  apathy  aiul 
indifference  prevail  among  them,  to  mate  publ.c  the 
result  of  their  Agricultural  experiments,  and  what 
little  escapes,  is  confined  altogether  to  a  sntall  circle 
of  their  friends  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Upon  the  subject  of  cotton  planting,  such  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  exists,  that  it  becomes  dillicult  to  as- 
certain which  is  the  best  mode  to  adopt.  Actuated 
by  a  wish  that  every  planter  would  make  public,  the 
plan  of  his  choice,  through  the  medium  of  a  newspa- 
per, I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  attendance  and  manage. 
ment  of  my  cotton  crops,  as  practised  for  many  )ears 
— I  will  therefore  commence  with 

J^atwi  of  Soil. 

If  prime  high  land,  of  which  the  original  growth 
has  been  oak  and  hickory  has  been  laying  out  in  ,< 
pasture,  and  has  not  been  cultivated  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  is  consequently  more  or  less  bound,  and  ought 
to  be  ploughed  up,  or  turned  with  a  hoe.  Cotton 
liaving  a  tap  root,  and  a  number  of  fibrous  ramifica- 
tions, nquires  the  land  to  be  made  mellow,  or  the 
pl;>iit  w.ll  not  tlinve.  When  the  land  is  naiuralljloose 
th'  (urn  ng  up  may  be  avoided,  and  the  sooner  the 
ground  is  listed  the  better.    In  land  just  cut  down, 


It  would  be  advisable  to  plant  corn  and  peas, 
ve:ir,  it  will  most  probably  bring  a  large  crtp  •' 
notli,  wliich  it  vtould  not  do  in  cotton  from  the  qi-i..ii- 
lily  ois^iur  juice  constantly  oozing  out  from  the  roois 
if  the  trees  recently  cut  down,  winch  is  unfavourai.ir 
to  the  growth  of  cotton,  for  the  plants  cannot  tlir.ve 
where  any  sourness  prevails.  Corn  and  peas  will  li\. 
and  llouristi  where  cotton  will  not  even  grow.  Oi.e 
advantage  of  planting  it  the  first  year  in  corn  am 
peas  is,  that  the  planter  will  have  more  time  to  spare 
in  lopping  up  the  trees,  to  which  he  ought  to  bend  aii 
his  attention  and  force,  that  it  , nay  be  prepared  toi 
cotton  the  next  year.  Tne  land  also  gets  freed  of  man) 
impurities,  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  cotton. 

JIude  of  I'lanliug. 
Tn  prime  Un  1,  the  beds  or  ridges  ought  to  be 
live  feet  apart,  and  as  high  and  broad  as  possible, 
particularly  if  the  land  is  low,  which  must  be  well 
drained,  otherwise  it  will  be  always  in  a  sobby  state, 
creating  sourness  i.y  the  influence  of  the  sun  oierat. 
ing  upon  it  ;  in  which  case  the  plant  always  assume! 
a  sickly  appearance — the  contrary  effect  takes  place 
where  the  land  is  well  drained.  Another  disadvan- 
tage arising  from  the  want  of  good  draining,  is  that 
the  cotton  invariably  takes  the  rust.  A  prime  negro 
can  ridge  or  bed  up  for  his  day's  work,  one  quarter 
and  a  half  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  make  the  bed 
as  high  as  requisite.  The  planting  in  holes  at  eigh- 
teen inches  apart,  is  preferable  to  drilling,  as  the 
thinning  can  be  msde  with  more  regularU'y,  and  the 
labour  less  ;  when  the  cotton  is  young,  you  will  havt 
only  the  spots  where  the  cotton  stands,  to  hand 
weed,  which  in  drilling,  must  be  done  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  bed 

Time  of  riant  ing. 


Caution  oLainxt  li'orms, 
Sluuiid  tliere  be  any  apprehension,  however,  of 
worms  attacking  the  cotton,  which  is  very  common  at 
this  stage  of  the  plant,  1  would  strongly  recommend 
'Xtrenie  caution  in  thinning,  or  if  the  worm  be  actu. 
ill}  among  the  cotton,  not  to  thin  it  at  all,  but  to  sup- 
ily  immediately  what  is  cut  down,  and  to  make  free 
ise  of  the  oe,  in  keeping  t.le  ii'Ml  clean  ot  grass, 
,iid  by  all  means  to  attend  to  putting  dirt  around  the 
routs,  which  tends  so  much  to  invigorate,  and  liasten 
them  out  of  the  way  of  the   worm. 

Third  Thinning. 
The  season  favourable,  and  now  advanced,  the 
plants.  Will  grown,  and  the  dmgtr  of  the  ravages  of 
ilie  worm  removed  ;  I  would  recommend  to  make  a 
general  and  last  thinning,  leaving  in  each  hole  two 
plants,  as  wide  apart  as  possible,  and  this  being  your 
second  hoeing,  'he  negro  n.ust  be  directed  to  haul 
up  the  bed,  and  to  continue  doing  so  in  all  the  future 
hoeings,  covering  the  grass  completely.  Attention  to 
keeping  the  fields  clean  of  grass,  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  in  its  early  stage,  once  neglected  in  that 
state  it  never  assumes  that  lively,  vigorous  appear. 
ance  it  would  have  done,  had  it  been  well  attended. 
Continue  hoeing  while  there  is  grass  in  the  field,  and 
be  particularly  careful  in  your  last  hoeing,  that  ths 
grass  be  completely  destroyed,  for  should  it  get  up 
again,  while  you  are  picking  cotton,  the  bottom  pods 
will  rot,  and  it  is  then  too  late  ^to  use  the  lioe. — 
Anotlier  bad  effect  arises  from  neglecting  your  last 
linein,.^,  it  is  actually  sowing  seeds  which  will  come 
up  in  the  next  year,  and  make  your  fields  very  grassy. 
A  field  well  attended,  has  every  advantage,  the  plants 
continue  to  flourish,  putting  out  constantly  fresli 
blossoms,  and  bringing  to  greater  and  earlier   perfec- 


The  best  time    for  planting,  is    the    latter  end  of  ||.''^">  Huj.se  already  put  out.     Keglect  produces  a  cotf 
March,  or   as  soon  after    as   jou    think    the  weati:  -' 


suitable.  Cotton  planted  earlier,  is  apt  to  be  much 
hurt  in  its  first  coming  up,  by  the  unsettled  weather, 
wliich  often  takes  place  in  that  month.  Cotton  plant- 
ed too  earl},  and  once  injured  by  frost  or  cold  raw 
dews,  « ill  never  come  to  that  early  perfection,  that 
it  would  have;done,  had  it  been  planted  later,  and  not 
injured  at  all. 

(lunntity  rf  Seed. 
One  bushel  to  the  acre  is  generally  planted  ;  and  in 
digg.ng  the  hole,  let  the  negro  be  inslructetl  to  make 
two  chops  with  Ins  hoe,  that  there  may  be  plenty  of 
room  for  scattering  tlie  seed,  and  in  the  thinning 
a  choice  of  distance  :  leave  at  the  last  thinning  the 
two  plants  that  are  to  remain,  at  as  great  a  distance 
as  possible,  to  give  air  and  promote  growth. 

First  Thinning. 

When  the  seed  ia  well  up,  and  the  plants  about  2  in 
dies  hig.^i,  let  each  negro  te  provided  With  a  sliort 
bat  or  stick,  leaving  Ins  hoe  at  lionie,  to  break  what 
clods  iiiav  be  fodnd  on  the  cotton  bed;  pull  up  from  the 
centre  of  each  hole,  as  many  plants  as  joucan  hold 
between  your  three  lingers  and  thumb,  leaving  about 
ten  or  a  dozen  standing  ;  let  the  negro  be  directed 
to  stir  with  his  hand,  the  earth  around  the  remaining 
plants,  in  the  same  nianner  as  is  done  with  Cobbage 
plants,  each  negro  can  go  throu;^h  five  or  six  qiur- 
ler  acres  per  day.  ihe  difference  will  be  immediate- 
ly jjcrceptible,  the  plants  assuming  a  lively,  vigorou 
ippearance,  particularly  if  favoured  shortly  after, 
V.  ith  a  small  shower  of  rain.  Kothing  promotes  the 
..jrowtli  of  cotton  in  its  young  state  more  than  earl) 
thinning  and  stirring  the  earth  around  llie  roots  with 
ihe  hand. 

Second  Thinning. 
In  your  second  thinning,  which  ought  to  be  as  soon 
»s  you  can  possibly  get  to  it,  the  plants  now  growing 
apace,  leave  about  seven  or  eight  in  each  h.-le,  observ- 
ing the  same  process  of  stirring  and  putting  dirt 
around  the  roots  with  the  hand.  In  this  thinning,  the 
hoe  can  be  made  use  .of  to  haul  down  the  cotton 
b'd,  if  grassy,  and  to  break  up  what  clods  may  have 
been  fglt. 


ry  effect,  and  impresses  the  planter  with  an  idea 
tliat  the  land  is  faulty,  when  the  cause  springs  from 

himself. 

Picking  of  Cotton. 

The  picking  of  cotton  generally  taking  place  about 
the  beoinning  of  September,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  each  negro  provided  with  an  Osnaburg  bag, 
which  is  slung  over  his  neck  or  shoulders,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  cotton  in  as  he  picks  it  in  the 
field,  and  likewise  in  an  Osnaburg  sheet  about  the 
size  of  a  blanket,  which  is  placed  in  a  convenient 
spot  near  to  where  he  is  picking,  and  as  his  small  bag 
gets  full,  he  empties  into  the  sheet,  and  carries  home 
in  the  afternoon.  In  picking  cotton,  the  negro 
must  be  directed  to  guard  as  much  as  possible,  against 
a  small  leaf,  which  wlienjdry,  often  intermixes  with 
tlie  cotton,  and  never  can  be  got  rid  of;  thereby  in- 
juring the  sale. 

The  general  average  in  a  good  opening  is  from  45 
to  5t(  Weight  each  negro  per  day.  Your  next  object  of 
consideration  15  y.uir  scllolds,  on  winch  your  cot- 
ton is  to  be  spread,  when  brought  from  the  field,  I 
vioui  1  recommend  their  being  unconnected  with,  but 
contij;ui.us  to  your  cotton  hou^e,  and  to  be  made  *  feet 
>nde,  each  scatiold,  so  that  a  negro  ran  with  ease 
reach  over,  and  turn  the  cotton;  in  case  of  rain.  It 
IS  easily  thrown  into  the  cotton  house.  Spread  your 
cotton  as  tinii  as  possible  that  the  sun  may  pens* 
trate  the  quicker,    it  then  requires  hut  one  sun. 

Your  ^,n  house  where  the  cotton  is  ginii'd,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  be  remote  from  \ our  cotton 
nouse,  or  any  other  budding.  The  many  dreadful  ac- 
•;idenls  of  fire  that  may  arise  from  the  least  careless- 
ness or  inattention  are  too  obvious  to  sa)  much  about. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  ktcp  oiilv  as  much  cotton  iH- 
the  gin  house  as  jou  are  going  to  gin  that  day. 

Much  success  has  attended  thecultivation  of  cotton 
on  K  ver  Swamps,  particularly  the  green  seed,  or 
sliort  staple,  which  can  be  with  more  certainty  calcula- 
ted upon,  from  its  earlj  maturity,  the  frost  can- 
notaffect  it.-  Some  years  ago  1  planted  45  acres  of 
my  reclaimed  Marsh  in  black  seed,  which  yielded  41j 
bags  of  300  weight  each.  Tho  next  year  an  earl^ 
frost  in  October  destroyed  ni)  prospects,  and  not 
more  than  18  or  12  bags,  were  made  from  the  same 
land,  most    ofwhicb  wasof  a  very  inferior   quality 
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bii'h  Ml  st;i[)lo  Hiul  colour  I'lie  green  Ted  (■■itton 
having  crept  in  auiong  the  planters  ii|1(m)  the  sea  board, 
induced  me  amonjiT  others  to  venture  113  acres,  in 
iry  Marsli  land  ;  the  season  whs  tiivonrahle  and  the 
frost  kept  otFto  a  late  period  I  sent  to  market  149  ba.^s 
which  by  weight  averapjed  iOSlbs  of  s:iw-i;inn'd  cotton 
to  every  acre.  I  continued  its  culiivation,  until  with- 
in a  few  years,  when  the  disease  called  the  rot  made 
its  appearance,  anil  has  risen  to  a  very  alarminff  d. - 
gree  Many  attempta  have  been  made  to  discover  its 
origin,  ;ind  means  devised  to  arrest  the  raeau'es  of 
this  destructive  plague,  butas  ut,  as  far  as  I  have 
beard,  all  have  failed.  Amonif  the  various  experi- 
ments I  caused  a  ffreat  many  small  fires  to  be  made 
upon  stumps  in  various  parts  of  iny  fields,  and  a  siiil' 
cieut  quantity  of  powdered  roll  bnni^lun,-  pni  tliert 
on,  creating;  a  disaijreeable  snllocat  Pi;  smell;  s 
great  was  tbe  smoke  and  vapours  arisin.f,  that  had  it 
been  an  anim.d,  it  must,  1  think,  have  perished.- 
These  fires,  or  rather  smokes  were  reecdarly  ordered 
to  be  made  up  every  evening  at  sun  down,  and  per- 
sisted in  for  a  Kngtli  of  time,  but  all  to  no  [urpose, 
so  great  was  the  devastation,  that  from  the  same  11; 
acres,  only  13  bags  were  produced.  Tins  fdling  oif, 
and  no  hope  of  cure,  obliged  nie  to  resori  to  th 
Highland,  where  I  have  been  planting  black  seed  ever 
since 

The  treatment  I  observed  with  reganl  toa'tendance 
in  my  marsh  land,  was  the  same  as  recommended 
above  on  hiijhlaud,  with  the  exception,  that  about 
S  weeks  previous  to  setting  my  crop,  llie  laml  was 
ridged  or  bedde<l  up  and  immediately  flooded  deep 
enough  to  destroy  vegeiation,  and  kept  so  unld  'he 
dav  before  I  was  ready  to  plant,  when  tlie  water  waLi 
returned  to  the  river,  leaving  the  land,  with  every  par 
tide  of  vegetation  destroyed,  and  exhibiting  a  jet 
b  ick  appearance,  when  I  commei'.ced  my  operations  iu 
setting  the  crop 

If  you  Ihuik  the  substance  of  the  above  communi- 
cation worth  inserliou  in  j'our  paper,  and  tliat  it  \vd! 
throw  one  ray  of  light  upon  the  sulijtct,  and  be  at  all 
serviceable  to  .\gricola,  junr.  or  other  planters,  it  will 
affoi-d  me  ijlcasure  to  suppose  that  I  have  been  in. 
strumental  in  furnishing  it. 
I  remain, 

very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 
CHAULES  E.   UOVVAND. 

P.  S-  That  I  may  not  mislead,  I  beg  leave  to  observ  , 
thai  wh^  n  the  tide  lauds  are  a  stiff  clay,  tliey  must  be 
pulverised  with  a  plough  ;  flooding  such  land,  would 
be  altogether  improper,  and  the  very  object  of  piilver- 
izauon  being  destroyed  by  it. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
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followed  in  llic  iurrow  by  a  nanoii'  sliuvei  fninh-'ri  in 
dies  long.  Two  furrow  slice  on  each  side  are  i  brown 
to  the  first,  With  tlie  same  plough,  followeil  in  eve- 
ry furrow  by  the  narrow  shovel.  On  light  soils  this 
is  deemed  sufficient,  tlic  intervals  being  left,  until 
the  crop  receives  its  first  ploughing.  On  stilF  clay 
soils,  this  would  be  hazardous— the  five  furrows  an 
run,  however,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  light  soils, 
the  intervals  .are  also  ploughed  at  the  same  t 
is  not,  however,  material  in  ploughing  these,  logo  to 
the  -oame depth  — the  whole  i-  then  drawn  together 
and  shaped  by  the  hnc.  This  is  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  a  drought  in  the  spring,  which  would  so 
bal;e  the  land,  as  to  render  the  breaking  of  the  mid 
dies  extremely  difficult.  These  (.bservations  apply  to 
the  preparation  of  lauds  that  have  been  in  cultivation 
the  year  preceding.  With  those  that  have  been  at 
rest,  and  on  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  vege- 
table matter,  1  would  recommend  a  different  treat- 
ment. 

The  preparation  on  these  should  commence  as  ear- 
ly as  th.e  ^Uth  of  August.  Deep  furrows  should  he 
run  at  the  distance  it  is  contempliiled  to  have  th»- 
bcds:  all  the  grass,  &c.  should  be  drawn  with  the 
hoe  into  them  ;  the  whole  surr'aee  should  then  be 
ploughed,  and  followed  by  the  hoe,  so  as  to  form  the 
beds  immediately  over  the  vegetable  matter.  It  is 
important  to  commence  and  to  finish  this  operation 
early,  to  insure  the  complete  rotting  of  the  matter 
thus  drawn  into  the  furrows,  before  the  cotton  plant 
begins  to  shoot  its  long  tap  root  into  the  earth. — 
Should  circumstances  delay  the  preparations  until 
fter  Christma-",  in  clay  soils  particularly,  it  is  tiien 
best,  I  think,  to  turn  the  vegetable  matter  under  with 
he  plough,  and  form  the  beds  with  the  hoe, 
The  distance  between  the  beds  will  depend  of  course 
ipon  the  quality  of  the  sod  On  lands  capable  of 
producing  from  10  to  15  bushels  of  corn,  they  should 
be,  about  4  ft  apart,  from  13  to  25  bu's— 5  teet,  from 
0  to  50  bus— 6  ft,  50  to  7U  bu  — 7  ft;  and  «  ft.  t  ileem 
utRcient  space  for  any  land,  if  well  thinned  in  the 
drill.  It  is  important  to  be  in  readiness  to  plant,  so 
soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  ;  one  week  in  the 
first  of  the  season,  is  worth  a  fortnight  in  the  latter 
pirt  of  it  I  generally  plant  the  first  open  weather 
ficrthe20lh  March, always  reserving  seed  sufficient 
for  replanting  in  case  of  accident.  On  the  centre  of 
the  bed,  a  narrow  tn-nch  is  opened  with  the  corner 
of  a  hoe,  the  seed  droppfd  carefully  into  it,  and  co- 
vered with  rakes,  asliglitlyas  possible,  the  coverers, 
taking  care  to  move  the  rake  lengthwise  of  the  beds, 
to  prevent  the  teeth  removing  the  seed  from  the 
drill.  The  seed  ar'i  to  be  rubbed,  before  planting, 
with  dirt,  or  ashes  which  is  better,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  water,  to  enable  the  sowers  to  drop  with 
giilarity.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre,  de- 
pends on  the  lightness  or  stiffness  of  the  boil;  in 
light  land  from  three  to  five  bushels,  in  stiff  from  IC 
to  15-     So  s 


'"oaiid  a  half 'o  three  •■  t.  T'|.  cu  llivatici  id  the 
crop  depends  miirb  on  the  season.  If  dry,  plougli 
and  draw  dirt  to  the  cotton,  and  cover  the  young 
grass  i  if  wet,  draw  the  grass  lightly  from  the  cotton  j 
plough,  and  then  earth  up  as  early  as  the  weather  nill 
permit.  This  system  of  ploughing  and  hoeing  ^  to 
be  continued,  until  the  cotton  becomes  so  largi-  as  to 
he  injured  by  the  plough  passing  through  it ;  ii  must 
then  be  chopped  over  with  the  hoe  until  the  eiO|)  is 
made,  of  which  a  judgment  m.iy  be  formed,  1  ■  its 
beginning  to  open  freely  at  the  bottom.  Fron,  '"vu 
to  seven  acres  is  the  usual  crop  to  the  hand,  e.s  Ui- 
-.ive  of  corn.  Ten  hands  could  cultivate  one  h  in. 
dred  acres  of  cf-tton  with  ease  ;  but  if  a  good  r.-ip 
it  would  require  twenty  to  pick  it  out.  I  liave  ni  <;r 
planted  in  hills,  hecau'ie  I  think  the  drill  has  nu.^y 
advantages,  not  only  in  the  cultnre  of  cotton,  but  of 
every  other  crop.  The  isinglass  is  generally  deemed 
the  best  soil  for  the  production  of  cotton-it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  the  most  certain;  but  any  land  that  produces 
good  corn,  in  a  proper  latitude,  will  produce  gooil 
■o'ton.  In  lew  grounds  a  dry  season  is  preferred, 
because  with  common  industry  the  crop  can  be  kept 
free  from  grass,  which  is  all  important  ;  iiigh  lands 
will  bear  more  rain,  because  they  m:.y  be  worked  in 
dl  seasons.  I  have  never  seen  ary  work  on  the  sub- 
iect  Oif  "  the  culture  of  cotton,"  nor  do  I  believe 
mch  an  one  has  been  printed.  I  believe  I  have  now 
inswered  all  ll»e  interrogatories  of  Agricola,  jr.  anil 
f  done  to  his  satisfaction,  I  shall  be  truly  gratified. 
A  Short  Staple   Cotton  Planter. 


THERMOMKTKIC  AL  OBSERVATIONS. 

[From  the   S-iuthern  Patriot,  So.    Ca.  Sept.  1st.] 
.Mr.  Editor, 

Your  paper  of  the  24th  ult.  contained    a    notice  of 
the  state  of  the   weather  in  New  York  on  the  Ititli.— 

Twenty  years  since,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
to  the  thermometer  with  much  more  precision,  than  I 
have  for  some  years  past.  About  sun  rise,  and  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  generally  were  of  the  same  tempera, 
tore— from  12  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  is,  usually,  the  hot- 
test  time  of  the  day  ;  but,  about  4  P.  M  indicated 
the  greatest  degree  of  heat,  during  the  hot  months  ; 
an  hour  before  sun  rise,  appears  to  be  the  coldest  pe- 
riod of  the  night.  If,  at  9  P.  M.  in  the  fdl,  or  spring, 
tile  mercury  in  an  exposed  si'.iiation,b^  at  about  40°, 
of  Fahrenheit,  we  may  calculate  upon  having  ice  the 
next  day,  unless  it  becomes  cloudy,  or  rams  during 
the  night.  The  day  of  the  late  eclipse,  the  thermo- 
meter being  in  a  situation  fully  uniier  the  influenc.  of 
tile  sun,  at  7  o'clock,  .\.  -M  was  up  to  80  degrees  It 
-oon  began  to  fall,  and  at  half  past  8.  stood  at  70". 
liy  9  o'clock,  it  was  again  at  80'— bilf  past  9.  it  was 
Mpto9o°;  and,  at  five  minutes  (efore  10  o'clock, 
apparently  the  end  of  the  eclipse,   the   mercury  wis 

p  to  106  degrees.     It  became  cloiuiy,  and  the 


Mr,  Skinner, 

In  Number  j\  third  volume,  of  your  pape 
Agricola,  jr.  solicits  information  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  culture  of  cotton.  -Almost  'every  plantation  in 
onr  country  has  a  system  of  its  own — hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  entering  into  details.  1  have  attempteil  a 
h.istv  sketch  of  the  most  important  objects  of  atten 
turn  in  thi«  culture  ;  and  should  these  hints  be  of  any 
Use  to  your  correspondent,  or  to  others,  it  will  afford 
m  •  ple;'suie  In  this  culture,  as  in  most  others,  dif. 
fereiit  s.:ils  require  different  modes  of  preparation. 

In  light  sods  the  plough  only  is  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  "  beds"  or  "ridges,"  which  genei'ally 
consist  of  from  three  to  five  furrows  thrown  toge- 
ther. 

For  this  purpose  the  common  shovel  plough  is  in 
rnosl  gtueral  use,  as  it  also  is  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  crop.  My  manner  of  preparation,  however,  is 
somewhat  different .  -Vly  beds  consist  of  five  furrow 
slices,  the  first  of  which  isthrown  nearly  in  (he  centre 
of  the  iiitervalbetwei-n  ihd  old  beds,  (whether  ot  cotton 
or  corn,if  the  distance  suits)with  Wood's  patent  plough, 


,  ,       -  ,.----.-, --.-, — .  instru- 

5  the  cotton  begins  to  coi.^e  up,  it  mcnt  was  rcin:-.ved.  We  have  had  in  ,lune  rain  for  10 
should  i^e  lightly  drawn  dowa  with  the  hoe.  In  stiff  ld;.ys  :  inJu  j  20  d.ays,  and  in  August  9  days.  Some 
clay  soils,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  perform  thisi„f  these  rams  were  unusualiv  'heavv,  and  follow  ng 
operation,  totnableit  to  come  through,  as  it  fre-  ihe  rainy  months  of  \lirch,  \prd  and '.Mav;  the  croos 
quently  happens  that  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  followed  hynf  cotton  and  corn  have  been  much  injured.  We 
hard  winds,  may  form  a  crust  over  the  seed,  winch.  |,-jve  had,  with  the  exeeption  of  a  few  days,  a  cool 
it  cut  on  each  side  of  the  drills,  the  seed,  ,n  com.n^r  Is,,^,^,^.,..  |i,„  „„  rcurv  hjs  not  exceeded  86°,  and  ge- 
up,  will  easily  throw  off.  The  drawing  down  is  foU|,„-r..dlv  stood,  uoonilie  hot  davs  we  h.ave  had,  at 
lowed  by  a  close  ploughing  to  the  cotton  :  it  is  then  from  d 2°  to  84".  I).'.  Itamsay''s  opinion,  that  our 
carefully  drawn  up  with  the  hoe,  and  all  the  loo.sc  sumn-.er:-;  are  cooler  tli.ui  formerly,  apnears  to  be  cor- 
dirt  drawn  to  the  bed.  At  this  stage  it  is  proper  to  y^c:.  lint,  our  frosts,  in  the  f.dl  and  spring,  for  some 
give  It  its  first  thinning— the  best  and    most    expe.li.  je;u-s  past,  h..ve  visited   us,  at    a    more  unfavourable 


tious  mode  of  doing  which,  is  tT  put  a  few  of  the 
most  intelligent  hands,  to  chopping  it  out  with  the 
hoe.  immediately  before  those  who  are  drawmg  up. 
\  p"actised  hand  will  go  over  four  acres  per  day,  (if 
the  rows  are  not  nearer  than  five  feet,)  and  remove  all 
but  five  or  six  plants,  the  fine  dirt  is  tlitn  drav/n 
carefully  round  these.  So  soon  as  the  Ibiinh  leaf 
m.,kes  its  appearance,  it  is  then  thinned  by  hand,  to 
wo  stocks;  when  these  begin  to  grow  finely,  draw 
all  out  but  one.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion 
as  it  regards  the  proper  distance  in  the  drill  ;  mv 
I  experience  is  decidedly  in  fnvor  of  great  dis- 
tance— in  no  land,  however  poor,  would  I  have  it  near- 
er than  9  inches,   and  in   the  best  low   gounds  from 


period  than  they  usually  did  20  or  30  years  ago 

A  COTTON  PLANTER. 
Sept,  1st,  1821. 

^''or  the  Jlmerican  Farmer. 

Indian  CoYu. 

HOW  TO  MAKi;   A   DOUBLE  CUOP  ON  POOR 

GUOUNI). 

Plough  up  your  ground  intended   for  corn,  in  the 

fall  of  the  year,  as  d.  ep  a-4  you  can  plouirli   it     !      it 

lay  till  spring.     At  the  opening  ^of  the  spring,   when 
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the  frost  is  enlii-ely  out  ol'tlie  ground,  'j;\ve   it  a  i^ooJ 
iiloiijfliing  ami  liarrow  it  tlovvn.     It    is  tlieii    in    goo  1 
order  tor  prcpiirin,^  to  pi  int.     Talce  of  slacked  ashes, 
two-thirds,   and   of  p^round    plaster,    one-third  i  mix 
ihtm    well   tocjether,   and    follow  the   Iroppers,   a'ul 
put  as  much  of  this  mixture    on    the  seed  as  you  cai 
grasp    in    your    hand,  and  cover  it   well  over  in  the 
usual    Wiiy.      'iMie    corn    will    come    up    stronpf   and 
?reen,   and  will   grow  ofl'    finely,   and  retain  a  stroll^; 
vitcorous   growth   and   gr-Tju  colour,    and   stand   th- 
droughtrn'tich  better  tli;ui  upnnihe  stronsfest  Kind  The 
■writer  of  this  has  tried  tliis  esperiment  for  two  years, 
iind  has  tested  the  value  of  this   mode   of  culture.— 
From    22   acres    of  very  poor  ground,  which  was  en 
tirciy  exhausted  and  worn  out,  he  raised  13')  barrels* 
ot  long  corn,  the  cob  of  which  was  much  larger   than 
the  usual  si/.e.      Upon  the  strongest  find,  many  of  the 
cobs  contained  2-1  rows  of  seed  upon  a  cob.   It  is  well 
to  remarlc  that  this  same  piece  of  groun<i  was   put 
corn  about  three  years  before,  &  scarcely  re-produced 
the  seed.     It  was  then  sown  in  rye,   and  the    crop  oT 
rye  *as  scarcely  worth  cutting — it  was   plastered  and 
sowed    in    clover,   but    its    poverty  was  sucii  that  the 
clover  was  scarcely  to  be  seen.      It  c  ime  up  well,  but 
not   having  sufficient  nourishment    from  the    soil, 
died  away — it   was    then    used    as    a    pasture   until 
two    years    after,    when  the    want  of   other  ground 
induced  tlie  writer  again   to    try  a  corn    crop  on    it 
with  the  use  of  ashes  and  plaster  combined,  as  hefori 
stated,  and    sucli    was    the    crop  it  yielded,    tliut  his 
overseer   and  all  who  saw    it,  were  astonished  at  the 
quantity  prociiced    by  this  experim'nt.     To  he  con- 
vinced more  certainly  of  the  expenmeut,  the  writer 
took  a  field  adjoining,  nearly  of  the  same  quality — this 
field,   also,     having    been    worked   upwards    of  forty 
vears  without   the  aid  of  nianiii'e,  plaster  or  clover  to 
reanimate     it,    was    seeded    in    corn    last    summer, 
and  may  contain  25  acres  ;     the  overseer  states    in  a 
letter  to  the  writer,  that  he  had  loft  d  80  barrids  of 
corn,  and  supposed  that  he  had  about  one  half  lofted, 
making  lot'  harndsf  of  corn  from  2J  acres  of  poor  old 
fields.     This  field  I  manured  in  the  hill  with  (iO  iiush- 
els  of  ashes  from  the  soap  boilers,  and    25  bushels  of 
plaster,  all  of  which  only  cost  pIO— If  fir  the  expense 
of  10  dolls,  in  ashes  and  plaster,   more  than  a  double 
r.rop  of  corn  can  be  raised  from  land  otlierwise  laying 
waste,  or  not  worth  the  expense  of  cultivation,  ought 
not  every    I'arnier  to  resort  to  this  mode   of  culture, 
in  preference  to  |)lanting  corn  on  the  best  land, as  is  usu- 
ally done  to  secure  a  certain  crop  ?  his  best  lands  might 
then  be  kept  in  crops  less  exhausting.     This  mode  ot 


from   giving  such    information  as  I  possess,  in  ter  they  have    been    put  up    for    close   lattemng,   but 
'"  '  liave    never    f)und  any  thing    to  equal  Indian  corn   ov 

corn  meal  ;  turnips,  potatoes,  peas,  pumpWins,  &c, 
will  do  very  well  when  they  are  first  put  up,  but  must 
be  left  oif  some  weeks  before  they  are  killed,  in  order 
to  harden  their  fat,  and  give  it  a  superior  flavour  by 
using  I'ldian   com  alone,   with  a  little    salt  water,  'or 


iring  hams  according  to  our  Virginia  mode,  as  prac- 
sed  by  me  for  mauv  years,  and  which  on  trial  I  ain 
iiidticeil  to  believe,  will  be  found  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  Uurlington  or  even  the  celebrated 
Westphalia.  This  I  do  with  pleasure  having  no  secret 
'.()  preserve,  being  no  "trucker  or  trader." 


ily  practice  'is  as  follows:  first  salt  the  porkja  salt  hernng  once  or  twice  a  week, 
oy  giving  it  a  pretty  go  )d  salting,  an  1  pack  it  away  To  make  bacon  of  the  most  delicate  flavour,  the 
an  boards  or  planks,  with  a  slope  sunicient  to  let  the  bogs  should  not  exceed  I'iOlh  in  wi.  nor  21  months 
iirine  run  off.  In  tliis  situation  it  lies  ten  or  twelve  in  age,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  and  the  great  econo- 
1  .ys,  when  it  is  taken  up,  and  each  piece  wiped  dry,  my  in  raising  and  feeding,  as  well  as  preventing  iheip 
vith  a  coarse  clotii,  and  tj  each  ham  is  added  a  becoming  misc  devous  and  troublesome  on  a  farm, 
neaping  tea  spoonful  of  the  best  clirystalized  salt  pe-'  that  I  .ipprove  of  Col  Taylor's  system  of  killing  every 
tre,  by  sprinkling  over  it,  and  rubbing  it  svell  in  withihog  on  the  farm  every  year,  that  is  ten  months  or  iip- 
he  hand.  It  is  tiieu  re-salted  well  gain,  and  packed^ wards  old,  except  the  Breeders.  I  have  foll.iw- 
i.vayon  planks  or  boards  laid  honzontaUv,  or  inied  this  practice  for  about  seven  years,  and  liav-  found 
light  casks  if  you  have  tliem  convenient,  as  it  may j a  considerable  profit  in  it,  as  hogs  kept  over  two  win- 
then  be  an  advantage  to  retain  or  preserve  all  the  brin'eiters  are  very  unprofitable,  and  their  flesh  by  no 
voii  can  ;  whereas,  the  first  brine  I  have  found  ti-om  ex-|  means  as  delicate  and  sweet.  Hogs  from  lU  to  21 
perience  to  be  of  great  injury,  as  it  tends  to  putres-|'r.onths  old.  With  a  little  more  lh.an  the  ordinary  keep 
cence  .and  should  by  no  means  be  reabsorbed  by  theiwithus  (which  is  very  ordinary  imleed,  as  we  general- 
meat  huing  in  it  ai'ter  being  extracted  by  the  salt  ;jly  lea«e  them  much  to  orog  .and  shift  for  themselves) 
as  I  conceive  it  to  be  that  which  produces  the  bugs!  will  weigh  from  120  to  ISOlbs.and  the  sweetest  aad 
and  skippers  in  the  meat  after  it  has  been  smoked.— I  most  delicate  flavoured  hams  will  not  be  found  to  ex- 
I'he  time  of  putting  on  the  salt  petre  is  ot  muchjceed  from  Id  to  131bs  in  weight  even  of  hogs  ot  their 
more  importaice  than  is  supposed  oy  those  who  have  age,  and  when  older  tliey  are  much  coarser  and  less 
not  made  >he  trial,   for  if  put  on   at  tlie  first   s..lting, [savoury. 

the  meat  is  always  dry,  hard  and  too  salt,  but  why  it;  These,  Mr.  Skinner,  are  my  iileas,  obtained  fr.i  n  ex- 
has  this  effect,  I  iin  not  chymistenough  to  determine.'perience  and  thrown  togetlicr  in  a  very  honu--s,Jun 
ing  tiie  meat  a  second  salting  1  add  to  the  salt  manner,  and  should  they  on  trial  be  found  to  please  the 
as  muchlirowu  sugar  or  molasses  as  will  mo.sten  or  palates  of  otiiers  and  be  gen.-raliv  a.lopted  tjy  tiie.n- 
lamp  it,  and  as  much  of  the  i-omm.m  red  pepper  as  1  may  be  benefitted  instead  of  injured  as  was  appre. 
.vill  give  the  salt  quite  a  red  appearance.  The  pods  bended  by  a  Burlington  dealer,  for  as  1  som.lnnes 
ire  first  dried  lietore  a  fire  or  on  a  grid. He,  and  then  travel  from  home,  and  am  i'ond  of  good  oae  ju,  I 
pountled  toUribly  fine  in  a  mortar.  The  meat  tlien  m.iy  the  oftener  g -t  a  Diit  of  tiam  after  my  own 
1  es    about  S  or   tJ  weeks,  wuen    each  piece  s:iould    o     mode  of  curing.     An,    with  very    great    respi-oi,   and 

ibbc  1  well  with  liickorv  ashes, and  hung  up  to  smoke  my  sincere  wishes  for  ,our  success  in  your  very  useful 

ith  ttie    hock  downwards,  wh.ch  prevents  its   drip-   paper. 

iiin-  and  th.-reby  retains    its  juices.     The    Liverpool!  1  am  your  most  obedient, 


ack-salt  IS  what  I  Have  generally  u^ed,  and  I  think  it 

is  much  to  be  prcf-rred  to  any  other.  I 

The  smoke  is   generally  nude  train   chips  raked  up' 

from  the  wood  pile,   with  a  little  of  tlie  dust,  doated, 

r  rotten  wood  ivith  it,  to  prevent  a  blaze,  or  clear  fire 
and  too  gre.it  a  heat,  saw  dust  of  hickory  or  oak  is 
stiil  better  to  make  the  smoke,  to  wnich  is  added  two 

ir  three  pods  or  the  red  pepper  each  day. 

/Vfler  It  IS  sutficiently  smoked,  which  it  will  be  in 
3  or  6  weeks  if  re.guUrly  attended  to,  it  is  taken 
do.vn  and  pacfeeil  away  in  casks  or  boxes,  with  hicko- 
ry   ashes,  covering  the  moat  entirely  with  them,  and 


plantivation    will   i;,ive  a  chance    of   bringing  all  h 

grounds  into  clover  lays,  by  giving  time  for  the  clo- 1  between  each  layer  is  put  some  thin  slips  of  laths  or 
ver  to  form  a  good  cover  before  it  is  ploughed  in  biiards  to  prt-vent  each  layer  of  meat  pressing  do\yn 
The  writer  was'niduced  to  try  this  .  xpcrimcnt  and  and  touching  each  other,  and  in  the  course  of  tlie 
risk  the  chance  of  a  crop  on  his  poorest  land,  ratherlsuiiimer  it  is  taken  out  and  sunned  once  or  twice, 
than  prematurely  turn  in  his  clover  for  corn,  and  be  was 
thereby  enabled  to  turn  in  a  full  crop  of  clover  the 
succeeding  year  for  a  wheal  crop.  G.  W. 


650  bushels 


f  800  bushels. 


The  preceding  communication  is  very  interesting, 
and  the  more  especially  as  it  is  the  result  of  nctuu' 
practice.  The  Kditor  regrets  that  the  writer  did 
not  attach  his  name,  but  the  writing  is  well  known  to 
liim,  and  he  can  pledge  himself  for  the  respectability 
and  integrity  of  the  autlior. 

Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 


FOR    THIi    AMERICAN    FAHMEH. 

To  I'xiYe  Bacon. 

VIRGINIA,  vs.   BUKLIVGTOV. 

U,chmonit  Cntii-i/  Va.  ? 

November  2ltU,   1821.    S 
■.ViR.  Rkisxfh  : 

Hiiving  seen  in  the  '30th  No.  of  the  3d  Vol.  of  youi 
American  I"»rmer,  a  refusal  of  one,  who  has  beei 
specially  called  on  to  communicate  his  knowledge  oi 
roodfe  of  curing  Burlington  hams,  1  cannot  longer  re- 


.)N0.  IJARBY. 

XJ-5MALL  SHEEP  — i-\£f;B  TIJRVIPS  VMIJCVB- 
B\GKS— S'v1\LL,  HOUSES  AN'D  I'ULIP  .MAI). 
NESS  IN   HOLLANlJ, 

To  the  Editor  nf  the  .American  Farmer, 

n^-ar  Sir,— I  sent  you  an  acciunt  the  other  day  of 
a  remarkable  large  sheep,  1  now  send  you  an  account 
of  some  uncoiniimonly  small.  .Many  years  ago,  I 
was  in  company  with  Steven  West,  Esq.  of  the  VVood- 
yard  near  .Vlarlborough,  father  to  the  present  general 
of  that  name — he  said  when  he  was  in  company  with 
Ifcniel  Dulany  &  Dr.  Scott,  both  of  -Vnnaoolis,  the  coii- 
versition  turning  on  sheep,  llie  smalliiess  of  the  sheep 
of  Shetland  Isles  was  mentioueU.  Dotitor  Scott  said 
they  were  about  the  size,  he  thought,  of  our  sheep 
here.  This  \Ir.  Dulany  dissented  from  with  iniicil 
emphasis.     Some    tune  after,  .Mr.  West  and   Mr    ,ni. 

ked 


If  it  IS  intended  for  exportation,  bran  is  the  best 
thing  to  pack  it  in,  fir  shipping,  espeoially  if  it  is 
ntend-jd  for  a  southern  market.  Uy  tliis  mode  of  cu- 
■ing,  my  tiacon,  has  got  the  reputation  (by  those  who 

i.ive  eat  of  it,)  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  they' laiiy  were  riding  together,  and  VIr.  West 
lave  ever  tastetl.  liut  1  concur  with  Mr.  Coxe,  the  wri-iho*  large  the  Shetland  sheep  were— the  answer  wis, 
ter  in  your  2;t  liNo  of  the  3d  Vol.  That  "a  great deali"very  small" — were  they  as  large  as  that  bog  there  .' 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  flesh  of  the  severali"Xo  !"  As  that.'  "No  I"  for  God's  sake  iiow 
iireeds  of  hogs"  and  the  manner  of  raising  andltarge  v.cre  diey  .'  "Why  they  brought  two  on  a 
i'eeding.  From  the  experience  which  I  have  had,  l|disli,  and  charged  one  shilling  a  piece  for  tiiem  :  the 
ihink  a  cross  of  one.founh  of  the  Cliinese,  on  ouricaptain  said  they  imposed  on  us— the  regular  price 
common  stock,    which  is  a   mixture   of  the    English  jwas  only  8  i  " 

breed  including  the  Parkinson,  which  we  liavel  N.  U.  Mr.  Dulany  and  Doctor  Scott,  returned  from 
amongst  us,  IS  lue  most  delicate  in  flavour  and  taste  England  in  the  tvar  that  commenced  in  1755,  and 
and  easier  to  be  ra  .  ?d  and  kept  fat,  consuming  less'came  north  about,  and  had  put  lu  at  one  of  the  Sliet- 
grain.        The   meat   of  those   which   are   siifiered  to  land  Isles. 

teed  in  the  fields  and  woods,  with  a  little  feedingi  I  see  the  size  of  a  turnip  has  been  bandied  about  in 
with  grain  until  they  are  put  up  to  fatten,  are  far  su-  the  paper 


perior  to  those  which  are  raised  in  the  sty,  and  fed 
on  grain  .<nd  slops,  as  is  the  northern  custom-  Their 
iric.it  IS  much  larg-  r  and  coar.str  than  ours,  and  may 
answer  very  well  for  salting  and  barreling  up  as  pork. 
Jilt  by  no  means  answers  as  well  for  bacon,  being  t.io 
ooarse  and  strong  in  flavour.  The  manner  in  which 
mr  hogs  are  raised  and  fed,  and  their  size  I  consider 
js  the  principal  reasons  why  our  Virginia  hams  have 
.■en  so  much  approveil  ot,  hotii  m  this  couniry  ami 
Europe.     1  have  tried  various  w.ays  to   fatten  hogs,  al 


V  turnip  weighing  73  pounds,  was  raised  by  JaS. 
Ellis,  of  iHertfordshire,  who  sold  it  for  a  penny,  after 
winning  five  guineas — by  betting  that  it  would  weigh 
73  pounds.  See  Old  Anmi.d  K.  g    ter,  l'6l    p.ge  193 

.\  cabbage  weighed  92  pounds— grown  by  Mr. 
Uaker,  of  Huntal,  Leicestershire.  See  Lancisicr's 
New  Farmer's  tJaiender,  5tli  Edition — London,  180i), 
page  391. 

A  iiorsc  from  the  East  Indie.s,  Was  pr--'seiiled  to  the 
Iving  or  tjuc^n  of  England,   2feetlU    inches    high  — 


AMKIIICAN  FAIlMEll, 


Annual  Hepister,  1"6S,  p;ii,'e  16  J.  V  man:  2J  inr  ho 
liii^li,  anj  a  horse  33  inches — .\ninial  Uogister,  IT  i 
page  1 17. 


inor.ts  he  lias  inaile,  may  be  cleaned  through  th  • 
machine,  and  reduced  to  its  heaiitiful  state  (o- 
about   two  cents   a  pound  ;   and  he  inlormed  ii 
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A  pentleman     ofrere<l    l.V)0^  per   annum,     for  two  n,.,.  :„  ,i„:„„.  ;t  i       i-  ■        ^        ,  ,.  ", 

■  -  -      '  '-  ,^  "!•"  in  (loins- it  he  did  not  niakeuse  ol  aiiv  otlie 


tulips,    for  seven    years,  anil  to  return   the  flower  or  »■         4U        •  <• 

root,  onlvrelaininij    the  increase.     Annual    Uegister,  P'"Pp;"';»tl"".  than  is  to  he  found   in  every  far 

irfio    page  50,  umlertliehiail,  characters.  ,^.- -  l,,.,...o   ,.,    .i 1 _.i...i-i_, i 


Georgetown,   D.  C  Nov.  > 
30th,  1821.  > 


Your's  respectfully. 


Fnr  the  Jlmerican  Farmer. 

Brighton,  2tJth  November,  18-21. 
John  S.   Skinnfr.  Kjiq. 

Pear  >ir — I  observed  in  the  Anippiran  Farm- 
er, nuuiher  27.  an  artirle  requestino  further  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  machine  for 
riiessins  fla^,  stated  in  my  '  F^ssav  on  Flax 
HusliHi'ilrv,'  to  be  in  operation  in  Dutchess 
county,  New  York.  My  informant  was  the 
Hou.  I'hilip  J.  ^^cliiivler.  of  Rbinebeck,  ■vbo  has 
recently  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  the  follow- 
inj  facts,  whic!\  he  nhtmiicd  from  the  ouiier  of 
tj-.e  inaehine:  '•  The  n:ili  was  invented  hv  a 
per-iio  in  Connecticut  :  the  cost  from  four  to 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  requires  a  two  storv 
budd'ii'j-,  of  about  thirty  feet  squ;tre.  VV  i(h  a 
macli'ue  of  four  knives,  4-()()  r>ound  of  Hax  mav 
be  fii.islieil  in  a  day  ;  the  waste  very  triflin.!;. — 
During  the  war  the  mill  was  nrofitahle  :  hut 
since,  there  ha?  not  been  a  sufli'-ient  quantity 
of  flax  raised  to  k^ep  it  employed  uut  lor  a 
small  [)Hrt  of  the  vear." 

Tbe  interest  this  information  would  other- 
wise excite,  will  unrloubtedlv  be  transferred  to 
the  machine  of  Messrs.  Dey  and  Mi'cdonald. 
now  in  operation  in  New  York  : — and  I  feel 
much  gratification  in  being  enabled  to  send  you 
the  (cHowing  extract  of  a  letter  on  tbe  subject, 
which  1  received  from  Mr.  Uey — dated,  26th 
inst. 

"  Many  persons  have  seen  the  machine  ope- 
rate, and  their  strong;  prejudices  have  been  com- 
plete y  overcome — I  send  vim  a  copy  of  a  cer- 
tificiiie,  signed  by  a  nunih(^r  of  gentlemen  of  the 
hiohest  respectahility  here — some  of  whom  1 
know  were  sceptics — hut  have  at  length  yield- 
ed to  the  Senses  of  sight  and  feeling." 

CERTIFICATE. 
"  We  were  present  at  a  trial  of  a  newly 
in-cn(ed  machine,  made  for  dressins  flax  or 
hem  in  an  unrotted  or  ^^liiD'cMfrf  state,  helong- 
iiiir  to  ,^ies5l■s.  Anthony  Dey  and  James  Mac- 
donal.1,of  this  city. —  The  machine  is  construct- 
ed to  go  by  water  or  animal  power  ;  but  ou  the 
trial  was  worked  with  facility  by  four  men — 
one  of  the  subscribers  held  a  watch,  by  which  it 
was  ascertained  that  three  ordinary  lengths  of 
fiax  plant,  iin  a  retted,  were  carried  completely 
throusi,b   tl.e  niticliine   in  less  than  one  minute 


er's  house  in   abundance,     anil  which  was  do,, 
after  the  Has  had  passed  tliroui;h  the  machine. 
New-York,  November,  1821. 
(.Si^rned) 
J    L.  OGDKN, 
HICIIAKD  V AUICK, 
LK  li.W   [)K  CIKUMONT, 
DAVID  B.  (MiDKN, 
RUDOLPH  iilNNKR. 
GKO.   HUrNCKKRIIDiiF, 
BKNJAMIN  L.  SVVaN, 
GKO.  GRISWOLD. 
'■"Mr.  Dey  savs  further,  "  I  have   been   more 
than  three   months    past  ena;aired   in  nreparin:: 
niv  land,"    f  rfclnimed   salt   inarahfs  in  J\'ew- 
Jers'ii)  "  to  tbe  extent  of  100  acr'  ,s  for  a  liemji 
and    liax     crop  the    ensuing   seusiin— you    mav 
fr(un  that  circuiiislance  judge  of  my  views  on  the 
subject."' 

The  prospect  ofa  boon  to  the  farmer,  in  some 
oieisure  corresponding  with  that  of  the  cotti,n — 
s:i!i  of  t'le  planter,  is  certainly  very  promisiiiu; : 
and  which  may  lead  to  results  of  incalculable 
importance  to  the  rural  economy  of  our  coun- 
(ry. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

truly  vour's, 

■  J.   W.  POMEROY. 


FOR    THE    AMKRICAN    F.\UMER. 

English  Machinf.s. — Extract  i,f  a  letter  from 
an  intelliz'ent  correspondnit,  in  Lnndon,  to 
Richard  Peters,  dated  Sept  15,  1821. 
•'  I  write  this  hasty  letter  in  answer  to  your 
list,  to  assure  you  that  I  will  immediately  call 
on  Bnndy,  and  send  you  the  fullest  account  in 
iiiy  po'.ver,  as  to  his  machines,  himself,  or  any 
e  ipsble  maker,  to  suit  your  purpose.  The  small 
iiiacbine  is  perfectly  elective  for  families  ;  but 
the  one  which  ff'ri^ht  made,  [for  the  Philadel- 
phia Society]  is  Mr.  Bundy's  second  siz.e,  by 
your  description.  1  have  seen  it  at  work  in 
Bundy  s  manufactory  ;  but  it  is  complicated, 
d  will  not  come  into  general  use.  You  may 
rely  on  tbe  faci,  that  his  large  machine  (water- 
power)  is  very  simple  and  ellective  anil 
is  the  one  which  you  ought  to  have  ;  but  the 
small  ones  are  highly  desirable/o>'  families. — 
The  drawing  gives  you  no  idea  of  the  modus 
iiyerandi,  which  is  the  simplest  imaginable. 

[  beg  to  tell  you,  in  one  word,  that  Bundy's 
flax  is  not  wretted  at  all.  But  our  climate  is 
Cool,  anU  it  is  desirable  that  the  flax  to  be  broke 
s.iould  be  in  a  highly  dried  state,  so  he  exposes 
t  some  hours    to   the     sun,    b 'fore    puttin 


aud  ibr.e  lengths  of  hemp  throut^h,  in  a  little' through  the  machine.  All  flax  stands  to  /onii 
more  than  ene  minute,  it  is  estimated  thatj its  seeds,  (though  all  hemp  does  not,)  and  there- 
when  drivn  by  the  proper  power,   the  machine  tore  must  he.  rippled  ;  which    is  a    process    of 


will  clean  one  ton  of  fi^x  plant  or  hemp,  wret 
teu  or  unwretted  111  a  day — and  Mr.  Dey  ex 
biuited  i.iui  gave  to  each  ol   us  a  sample  ot   tiax 


pulling  it  by  hand-fulls  th.ough  a  toothed  ma 
chine — to  pull  oil'  the  capsules  which  contain 
the  seed  ;  the    same    operation   discharges   the 


in    a    Die,   beautitul,    wiiite    state,    resembling  j  seeds  from  the  pods  ;  and,    besides,  coiiibs   out 
floss  silk,  which  be  estimated,  from  the  expert-  what  small  weeds  there   may    be,  which   is   so 


leedful,  that,  whether  you  break  it  wretted  or 
^ry,  it  is  not  to  be  successfully  done,  if  the 
-.talks  he  not  evcbisiveli/  flax. 

We  have  this  year  the  most  disastrous  ind 
.'efective  harvest  that  ever  was  kni)\vn  in  Kn"-- 
'md.  .\  most  cold,  late,  and  dry  summer, Ts 
diowed  by  a  dreadfully  wet  and  warMi  au- 
umn.  Our  harvest  is  more  than  hnlf  fnt.illv 
'Puib'd,  and  yet  on  the  grou:id  this  I5ih  of 
September.  Markets  are  extraordinarily  ad- 
vanced." 


FOn    THE    AMEUICAN    FARMER, 

T\ve  Piowg\\. 

nth  mo.  S7th,   1821. 
Friend  John  S.  Skinner — 

r  had  supposed  that  my  communication  re- 
snecting  the  horse  and  plough,  would  excite  the 
attention  of  the  agricultural  part  of  tbe  com- 
munity ;  but  I  b;)d  no  idea  of  its  becomin<'- a 
subject  of  so  much  interest  as  it  appears  to  be, 
and  especially  in  so  short  a  time.  S.nc-  that 
communication  was  published,  I  have  received 
orders  for  ploughs  from  dillerent  districts  of  the 
country,  from  Mass.  to  Georgia,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  a  desire  to  see  their  form,  know  the 
price,  and  realise  their  utility,  designing  to 
order  fur  common  use,  if  those  should  on  tri- 
al, meet  their  approbation.  But  from  diver.? 
communications,  which  I  have  received,  re- 
i|uesting  to  know  the  prices  of  my  improved 
ploughs,  I  presume  the  discription  of  the  plough 
has  caused  it  to  be  apureb^nded  by  many,  that 
they  would  come  at  a  very  high  price  ;  for  s  iine 
have  requested  me  to  forward  pioughs  to  them, 
if  tbe  price  did  not  exceed  sums  which  they 
specified  ;  and  others  say  that  if  the  prices  are 
not  too  high,  they  would  purchase.  In  order 
to  satisfjr  those  who  may  wish  to  know,  I  t)c^ 
leave  to  inform  them,  that  the  price  of  the  y 
inch  plough  isgl2 — the  10  inch,  SU— the  11 
inch,  or  three  horse  plough,  gl6 — and  the  ad- 
justing shovel  plough  with  two  shovels,  one 
round  and  one  square,  §5.  The  materials  are 
good,  and  the  workmanship  well  done  ;  and  I 
have  heard  little  or  no  objection  to  the  price,  on 
the  part  ot  those  who  have  seen  and  used  them.— 
rhey  may  cost  considerably  more  than  some  oth- 
er ploughs,  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  tlie  superiority  of  materials  and  workman- 
ship, will  fully  equalise  the  prices.  Some  per- 
sons havesaid,  that  they  could  buy  ploughs  of  the 
same  size,  for  half  the  money,  but  acknowledg- 
ed at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  not  worth 
half  so  much  ;  and  that,  without  any  rcferrence 
to  their  operation,  which  alone  1  believe  willjns- 
tify  me  in  saying,  that  my  ploughs  are  cheaper 
than  any  that  1  have  ever  seen. 

1  have  noticed  in  the  34th  number  of  the 
American  Farmer,  page  272,  that  it  is  doubted, 
whether  the  method  ol  testing  by  the  dynanomc- 
ter  in  my  manner,  could  be  correct.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  any  pers  ms  tliat  may  feel  doubt- 
ful, thee  may  assure  them,  the  ploughs  that 
those  experiments  were  tried  with,  v^erc  all 
adapted  to  cut  and  turn  a  furrow  of  the  same 
depth  and  width  ;  and  that  it  was  my  dtsire 
and  intention  to  iiiiike  a  fair  and  an  honest 
trial,  let  the  result  be  what  it  would.     Since  my 
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VOL.    Til. 


c(  !■  iiiiitiication  was  published,  I  have  beer 
favdured  with  a  detail  of  most  of  the  experi- 
ments, pulilished  in  that  pacre  of  the    Anlericar 


ths  :  and  as  it  has  hem  tViquently  intimated  ..■ 
that  communications  en  Horticultural  subject' 
dd  be  very  gratifying  to  many  of  our  readers,  wc 
satire  our  correspondents,   that    such  notices  will  bf 


Editor  Am.  Farmer. 


Farmer,   which    e,ave    me   niiicli    satistaction— lyepj,  jim„kiuiiy  received  and  gladly  published 

and   hv   cnmparins;   the  operatiini   of  the  Free-  " 

horn  ploughs,  I  suppose  lliere  was  about  14  pei 
cent  (liRVrence  in  tlie  qn.ilitv  of  the  land  :  that 
in  Maryland  ploughed  the  easiest. 

GIDKON  DAVIS, 

^Muuufadurer. 


EAUoTiaV  CoY\*es\»ondGY\ce. 


Kingston,  Tennessee,  1st  Aug.  1821 
PEACH  TREES— fto!r  fo  save.— Canal  pro 
■jjo^ed. 

Is  it  known  or  practised  any  where  in  your 
state,  where  peach  trees  are  on  the  decline,  td 
dig  round  them,  anil  pour  about  half  a  bushel 
of  brine  out  of  a  herring  barrel  on  the  roots  ? — 
if  some  of  the  herrinas  are  in  it,  the  better.  It 
will  generally  restore  the  tree  to  perfect 
health  in  a  short  time. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  beer 
tryifig  occasionally  to  draw  the  attention  of 
those  concerned,  to  njettins;  a  Canal  cut  to  co 
iiect  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  with  those  of 
the  Chesapeake — to  leave  the  Mississippi  about 
where  the  south  line  of  this  state  strikes  it — 
and  then  in  as  tlin-ct  a  cours  as  cm  be  go' 
to  the  naviiiable  waters  of  the  R'ranoak.  This 
canal  would  he  prefenible  to  that  of  New-York, 
It  would  make  NorRjIk  become  what  New-York 
is  now,  or  evm  v/'nai  slie  expects  to  become 
— and  wiiuld  add  niuch  business  to  your  place 
1  think, 

SAMUEL  MARTIN. 

The  saving:,  by  transportation,  by  way  of  fbi 
Canal,  from  the  western  part  of  the  state  o 
Nevv-Yotk,  to  the  city,  is  already  13  dollars  ii 
one  ton  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 


liovge  ¥jgg  P\ai\ts. 


From    the    Georgia   Jiilveriher. 

Augusta,  November,  IR21. 

There  was  recentlv  exhibited  to  us,  six  of  the 
Solanuni  Melonorena  ;  or  as  it  is  conll^ol  Iv 
called  the  French  .■^c|U3sh,or  I'lrs  Plant,  wincli 
were  raised  in  (he  prarden  of  \h\  John  Millei. 
of  (he  Planters'  Hotel,  (be  largest  of  whicl 
weis!,hfd  4  pounds,  and  ti,e  six  weiphfil  17  Ib.s. 
In  some  of  the  New  'i  ork  pajiers  it  has  beei. 
infiiticned  that  one  of  these  veijetahles  had 
bemi  raised  there  weighing  'zj  pounds,  which 
seemed  to  he  considi-red  an  extraortlinars 
growth.  In  Mr.  Millei '»  garden  we  under- 
stiind  there  have  been  several  gatbcriiif^s  of  thesr 
plants  which  in  si/.e  and  weight,  which  fully 
equalled  lhos^  evbibited  tous.  Itis  not  within  our 
knowledge  that  these  plants  have  been  raised  of 
an  equal  size  any  where   in  the  United  States 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Miller  has  had  Egg 
Plants  that  were  even  larger  than  the  above  mm 
tioned — some  that   weighed  fowr   pounds  and  three- 


From  the  Loudon  Farmers  Journal. 

REMEDY  FOR  RED-WATER   IN  OXEN. 
Thorp  Gra>i2:e,  rear  Greata  Ih-id^e 
Auv:.  8th,  182i. 

Sir, — Havino;  seen,  in  your  Journal  of  the 
^^Sd  of  last  tnonth,  a  SuH'olk  Farmei's  Query  or 
the  Diseases  of  Cows,  &.C.,  I  cannot  withbidd 
from  him  the  following  remedy  for  the  red-wa- 
ter in  Cows. 

For  a  full  grown  short-horned  cow,  dissolve 
two  pounds  of  Epsom  salts  in  about  one  (|uart 
or  three  pints  of  hoilintr  w.iter,  and  give  it  tii 
her  when  about  new-milk  warm.  She  should 
then  he  tied  up  in  the  house,  and  left  to  stand 
six  or  eight  hours  without  any  food  ,  by  th'- 
end  of  which  time  the  salts  should  have  operat- 
ed. If  tbev  have  not,  give  her  4  or  5  quarts 
of  warm  water,  and  drive  her  gently  about 
during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  which  time 
they  will  have  operated  ;  then  give  her  as 
•  uuch  warm  water  as  she  will  drink,  and  turn 
bcr  out  to  graze,  if  m  summer,  and  the  weath 
er  be  dry. 

Mv  brother,  J.  Waistell.of  West  Park,  near 
liarnard  Castle,  has  used  the  above  remedy  foi 
ui)wards  of  thirty  years  ;  and  has  not,  in  all 
that  time,  lost  one  beast  by  the  red -water.  Be. 
fore  he  commenced  using  it,  he  almost  invaria- 
bly lost  cattle  annually  in  this  disease.  II 
cattle  are  now  less  frequently  afflicted  with  it 
than  (orrnerlv,  which  he  attributes  to  his  having 
under-drained  a  great  part  of  his  farin,  whic 
was  wet  a:id  boggy.  The  above  reuiedy  was 
communic.'itcd  to  him  by  his  relation  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, a  cow-keeper,  who,  for  many  years,  kept 
oiny  coMS,  and  occupied  part  of  Marylebone 
P  uk  at  L'>nilon. 

It  m;iy  be  useful  to  add  the  following  cau 
tions  : — 

Re  careful  to  use  Epsom  saltf:,    and   not  U 

minister  a  less  dose  than  tivo  pounds  to  a 
full  grown  beast.  Some  persons  have  given 
less,  and  have  lost  their  beasts,  in  conse- 
(pienee  of  the  salts  failing  to  operate.  Consti- 
pation, or  binding  of  the  bcllv,  then  ensuts 
with  high  fever,  and  speedv  death.  To  ;i 
Scotch  kiloe,  of  about  25  stones  of  14  lbs  give 
one  pound  and  an  half,  and  to  other  cattle  in 
proportion  to  their  siics.  These  proportions 
iiave  always  been  found  effectual,  if  timely  ad- 
ministered, and  never  known  to  injure  any 
beast.  As  to  the  black  water,  which  (he  Suf- 
folk Farmer  mentions,  I  do  not  find  that  dis- 
ease to  be  known  here  ;  excepting  that  in  the 
last,  and  incurable  stage  of  the  red-water,  the 
stale  becoinesof  a  dark  and  blackish  hue. 

Should  the  above  information  prove  b-neficiai 
to  the  ir^uftolk  Fanner,  or  any  other  of  your 
I' aders,  who  have  valuable  receipts  for  the  cure 
ol  diseases  in  cattle,  1  trust  they  will,  in  return, 
he  generous  enough  toc'>mi<>unicate  their  know- 
ledge to  the  public,  by  means  of  your  valua 
ble  Journal.    Should  this  hint  be  complied  wiih 


!  may  si-iid  you  a   nceji.'  or  two    lor    pieveut- 
ng  the  quarter-ill  in  calves. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
CHARLES  WAISTELL. 


''  Doctors  differ,  and  their  Patients  die.''' 
Red-Hook,  November  13th,    1821. 
William  Coleman,  Enquire. 

Aware  of  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the 
Scultelaria,  and  ytuir  indefatigable  exertions 
to  ilisseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of 
that  valuable  plant,  in  nervous  afflictions  ;  I 
take  the  liberty  of  communicating  a  case  which 
lias  lately  occurred  in  my  practice,  in  which  a 
perfect  cure    has  been   etlected    by    Scuttelaria 

alone,  in    the   short    space   of   three    weeks 

Duct.  Hotriian,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
'vbo  witnessed  the  case  at  several  periods,  and 
'vbo  will  deliver  this,  can  give  you  such  infor- 
mation, respecting  it,  as  may  have  fallen  under 
his  observation. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

L.  KING. 
CASE. 

Mrs.  Elmendorph,  aged  sixty  years,  had 
diiut  three  years  ago,  a  paralytic  shock.  The 
attack  was  marked  with  the  following  symp- 
toms— sickness  of  the  stomach,  succeeded  by 
vomiting,  and  a  delirium  which  continued  about 
twenty-four  hours,  when  her  vomiting  ceased, 
and  her  reason  returned  ;  all  this  time  she  dis- 
covered a  loss  of  sensation,  and  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  in  her  extremities  ;  connect- 
ed with  the  above  symptoms  she  had  a  violent 
cough.  She  continued  in  this  state  about  eigh- 
teen months,  when  sensation  was  partially  re- 
stored  ;  but  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  still 
absent;  she  was  also  at  this  time,  constantly  af- 
fl'cted  with  convulsive  motions  of  her  lo.ver  ex« 
tremities  ,  anchylosis,  or  stillness  of  the  joints  ; 
her  fingers  were  drawn  ha  kward,  :iiid  wer» 
immoveable,  with  a  considerable  enhirgeuieiit  <.f 
their  joints  ;  she  had  repeated  sharp  pains  dar- 
ing through  her  extremities  :  in  short  she  w;is  a 
perfect  cripple,  hirassed  with  a  'iiost  racking 
cough,  which  was  treqiieiitly  attended  withdi-s- 
charges  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

In  this  situation,  she  lingered  for  more  fhaa 
a  vear  without  anv  relief  excent  partial  remis- 
sion of  pain  Mt  t  tnes  while  under  the  in'i.j- 
ence  of  opium  ;  hut  there  was  not  the  least 
prospect  of  her  being  restored  to  health. — 
About  the  1st  of  October  last,  I  was  requested 
to  see  I'.er,  and  found  her  labouring  under  the 
above  piiinful  symptoms. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  fever,  in 
her  case,  I  was  induced  to  consider  the  cough 
spasmodic,  and  the  aU'ection  of  her  extremities 
nervous.  Having  seen  several  reports  in  the 
Evening  Post,  in  favour  of  the  curative  proper- 
ties of  scuttelaria  in  nervous  complaints,  1  was 
induced  to  try  its  etVects  in  this  case.  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  tue  virtues  of  this  plant,  I 
administered  it  without  the  addition  ol  sulphur. 
She  took  three  gills  a  day,  fasting,  of  a  strong 
decoction.  For  the  first  four  days,  it  apparent- 
ly increased  the  nervous  irritation  ;  slie  how- 
ever, by  entreaty,  continued  its  use ;  on  the 
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Bewii'li  day  slie  fell  n  partial  nlief:  on  ti" 
riiitli  day  tlie  inusclcs  <i;'  tlu-  f  xlreiiiitici  Ijegan 
to  relax,  Ikt  ccugli  («  jbate,  tiie  stillness  of  tin' 
joints  begiiii  to  beco.iie  supple,  slie  walkmi  to! 
erably  well,  lioi  lioaltli  was  <>enerally  iitiprovoii 
and  she  r^stod  without  the  use  of  opium  ;  her 
appetite  was  much  better  and  jhe  increase^! 
considtjrahlv  in  strength.  From  this  time,  a 
change  lor  the  better  was  visibU-  every  day, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  hei  li:  allh  wa> 
so  niiich  unproved,  that  she,  who  had  not  walk 
ed  for  more  than  a  year  without  the  aid  ot  her 
cane,  now  had  entire  use  of  her  limbs,  walked 
quite  as  well  as  is  common  with  persons  at  her 
a^e  :  her  cough  was  quite  relieved,  and  she  con 
sidered  iiciselt,  as  1  did,  quite  cured. 

A'.  1.  Eve,  Post. 

ON  1  heIncui-l  cap. 

The  following  extiacts  from  an  Kssay  by  Dr. 
Barton,  in  the  j^hiladelphia  Medical  Journal, 
reccntlv  publislied,  is  calculated  to  abate  the 
coiitidciice  which  some  have  sanguinely  enter- 
tained in  the  eilicacy  of  the  Scull  Cap  : 

'•  Scutteluria  latiHora,  or  Scull  Cap,  is  an  in- 
ert vegetable,  in  whatever  form  it  be  prepared, 
or  in  whatever  manner  administered.  It  has 
no  efi'ect,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  gene- 
ral system,  or  any  part  of  it,  evidenced  at  least 
by  those  marks  ol  operation,  which  physicians 
aiid  pathologists  have  universally  agreed  on  as 
unequivocal  evidences  of  medicinal  power. 

'•Scull  Cap  evinces  no  activity  or  medicinal 
power,  either  in  substance,  or  decoction,  or 
inlusion,  or  tincture!  1  have  drank  to  the  ex- 
tent ol  a  pint  within  half  an  hour,  with  impu- 
nity. Ill  a  solid  form  1  have  not  only  tried  it 
and  found  it  unavailing  in  hydrophobia  but 
have  no  hesitation  in  pledging  myself  to  admin 
ister  any  quantity,  not  oHensive  from  mere 
bulk,  to  any  number  of  persons  willing  to  make 
the  experiment,  without  the  slighte5t  percepti- 
ble eR'ect  discernable  by  the  senses,  or  even  ra- 
tionally conceivable  by  the  understanding. 

"  Scutellaria  belongs  to  the  same  family  of 
plants  with  Marjorum,  Thyme,  i^a^.e,  Laven- 
der, Balm,  Pennyroyal,  lloreiiound — Kosema- 
ry,  is  the  most  powerful  ol  the  whole  family. 

"  Scull  Cap  is  endued  with  no  sensible  pro- 
perties ;  It  is  devoid  of  taste  or  smell,  except 
in  common  with  every  other  inert  plant.  It 
has  no  pungency  or  aromatic  principle.  It  pro- 
duces no  sensation  in  the  slomicri,  nor  head, 
nor  brain,  noi  throat,  nor  lungs,  n!)r  livei ,  nor 
bowels.  It  neither  atiVcts  respiration,  diges- 
tion, not  any  of  the  vital  funclioiis  in  the  sina.l- 
est  degree.  It  has  no  volatile  part.  It  is 
wholly  and  essentially  inert,  and  consequently) 
medically  wortides-." 

Fur  the  American  Farmer. 

Mawgei-W vvvlzfcV,  Pvuil  Tvt.es, 

UxfOHD,  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Dec.  5,  IB2i. 
Dear  Sir — 1  liave   made   a  snail    exjjeriiin'i 
on    the   culture   of  the   Mmgel- rv  uri/,fl  ;  aiai 
am  now  ot  the  o,)inion  t.iat  a  grt.'ai.-.i    weig   ■ 
this  vegetable,  can  »e  raised  per  acre,    than  c 
be  produced  of  any  other  sort  tliat  1  have  tvt. 
tried. 


( iic  land  on  which  1  cultivated  it,  v  >■•  in  rlie 
year  lygO  in  Indian  corn,  and  I  tjive  if  a 
Hght  sprinkle  of  stable  naiui'e,  before  I  .oadcil 
It  up  last  March.  Tlv  seeds  were  sow  a  tt^j 
18th  of  April,  about  15  inches  asunder.  \  n  ■»% 
send  vou  one  of  the  hiri^est  roots,  which  1  r>fc 
you  to  accept  and  usi;  lor  a  si-ed  plant.  1  fiml 
(h.  in  not  oniv  li;i>",  wben  ciiopped  up,  lor  mi'i  h 
CHvs  ;  hut  '.lefore  they  y,et  too  large  and  ol;l, 
il'ev  are  very  good  for  the  table.  You  havc-  en- 
1 1  >^ed,  a  cerlificate  given  of  its  sii',  &c  when 
taken  up,  l)VS'iine  gentlemen  whu  saw  it  weigh- 
ed, after  the  top  was  off 

Very  respectfullv,  &c. 

JOHN   WILLIS. 
We,  the  subscribers,   do  hereby  certdy,  that 
we  have  seen  a  .Vlangel-W  ui  t/.el   raised  during 
(he  |iresent  year,  on  ground  that    was  tilled    in 
corn   last    year,    which   measured   twenty-two 
inches  in  length,   twenty-three   and  an  half  in- 
ches  in   circumference,  and    weighed  fourteen 
pounds,  two  ounces,  with   the  top  trimmed  oH'. 
I'he  above  Mangel-Wurtzel  was  raised  by  John 
Willis,  Esq.  of  Oxford. 
Given  under  our  hands,  this  5th  Dec.  182L 
THUVIAS   VVAIIS, 
TilOMAS  MAliK-LAND, 
HUGH  HUBBAL. 

Wc  rejoice  to  find  so  many  proofs  accumu- 
lale  upon  our  files,  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  farmers  should  hold  the  Mangel-Wurt- 
zel. And  we  hope  that  it  may  soon  gain  tbat 
favor  in  the  minds  of  all,  to  which  we  sincere- 
ly believe  it  is  entitled. 

Upon  an  acre  of  land,  27,878  roots  might 
grow,  at  15  inches  asunder — in  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  and  if  in  weight  they  could  all  be  made 
to  equal  this  large  root  of  Mr.  Willis',  the  pro- 
duce of  the  acre,  would  be  175  tons  of  roots  ! 
winch,  at  5tj  lbs.  per  bushel,  would  be  ti,30u 
bushels  ! 

We  place  no  dependance  upon  these  extreme 
oakulations  ;  they  will  never  be  realized  ;  but 
tiiey  may  give  a  spur  to  inquiry,  and,  therefore, 
wf  have  made  tliem. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  "  that  to  make  a 
great  crop  of  corn,  we  must  first  secuie  a  large 
number  of  plants"  ;  and  how  obviously  just  t!ie 
same  re  nark  would  De,  when  applied  to  this 
rout  crop. 

On  one  hand,  we  are  sensible  that  our  expfc- 
tations  woaul  Oe  disappoinleil,  and  that  a  pro- 
fitable reliance  upon  lauour  saving  impiemeiils, 
inigiit  bt  piLveuled,  if  in  raising  titlier  of  lliese 
crops,  we  sliouid  sutler  tiie  plants  to  grow  too 
close  to  each  oliiei  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we 
ire  as  Well  satisfied  that  many  ul  us  migiit  often 
douUle  liie  product  ul  our  lamls,  wUliuul  mucb 
a.idilioiial  expense,  il  we  could  be  unlaced  to 
jfat  uv  some  pi  actical  attention,  upon  the  value 
■  .I  diil'ieiit  crops,  and  tiie  must  appro, malL- 
are.js  ior  tiie  growtli  ul  sucii  plants  as  we  do  cul- 
i.ivaic'. 

v\  e  will  take  great  care  of  tlie  root  vviiicli 
>ir  Willis,  sends  to  us,  aiiu  will  distribute  llie 
s  :,  (i  mat  it  Hiay  yicid  with  no  less  pl.-.isuie  ;  to 
.u  g»i.ileiiian,  who  iia»  tiius  placed  us  under 
,.  .V  oiilij,aliOiis,  we  lieg  It.avt  to  relurii  our 
^.  atefulliianks.  vV  e  arc  lejoic  o  to  learn  that  be 
nas  at  len^tii,  aelenuiued  to  seii  young  FilUi  i'- 


TKKf.--,  i.oiii  his  nur-icry,  to  any  pcrso'is,  that 
Tiay  ai-ipiy  lor  them  ;  as  many  will  now  avail 
fhein^elves  of  this  opportunity,  to  obtain 
j'rces  of  several  kinds  of  X'.w.  choisest  fruit. — 
I  Mr.  Willis'  collection  has  been  made,  chief- 
I*  by  iinpnrtatioas,  during  miny  years,  and 
ai  great  expense.  ile  had  oriuinally  no 
intr-ntion  to  dispose  of  iiny  frees,  tiiat  he 
inisiht  rais?,  and  therefore  he  h,is  not  as  nuny 
varieties  as  may  be  I'ounil  in  established  imr^.e- 
ries  ;  but  such  as  he  lias  are  of  prime  fruit,  iie 
having  retained  none  but  those  which  are  really 
goiid,  and  suitable  to  our  climate.  In  making 
his  collection  he  has  succeeded  far  beyond  his 
most  saii'iuine  expectations,  although  lie  has  of- 
ten sulfered  by  gross  deceptions,  and  been 
compellL'd  to  discard  many  kinds  of  fruit,  after 
having  be-itowed  great  care  in  producing  tiiem 
from  cuttings,  not  as  large  as  goose  quills,  that 
cos!  him  sometimes  2  or  3  dollars  each. 

To  the  excellence  of  his  fruit,  we  have  heard 
many  of  his  neighbours  frequently  testify  ;  and 
in  terms  that  we  should  have  thought  extrava- 
gantjif  we  had  not  ourselves  partaken  of  it  at  the 
iiouse  of  a  mutual  friend.  We  have  been  credi- 
bly told,  that  formeily  when  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  selling  any  of  his  trees,  he  was  o tiered 
from  10  to  20  dollars  for  some  of  them,  and  in 
one  instance  as  high  as  200  dollars  fur  a  single 
Cherry  tree.  In  his  present  collection,  he  nas 
31  sorts  of  Pears,  each  of  great  value  ;  IS  kinds 
of  excellent  Grapes  ;  and  in  all  about  130  va- 
rieties of  the  choicest  Fruit,  We  will  cheer- 
fully insert  a  list  of  them,  and  the  prices,  as 
soon  as  he  shall  furnish  the  same  ;  for  m  so  do- 
ing, we  know  that  we  will  perforin  a  public  ser- 
vice. 

Edit.  Am.  Farmer, 
— — ^^^g&iig^^ 

Every  day  furnishes  us  with  some  new  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  making  by  our  eriterpri- 
zing  citizens  in  the  manufacture  of  the  great 
staple  articles  of  domestic  consumption.  We 
liave  this  day  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  a  gentleman  of  observation  who  has  re- 
cenlly  visited  LakeChainplain,  and  who  inlonns 
us  that '23  or -24  forges  are  already  in  active 
operation  in  the  couoties  of  Kssex  and  iMiiiton, 
on  the  west  side  of  Ijake  Ciumplain,  each  ca- 
pable of  producing  fiom  40  to  bO  ions  of  Iron 
annually.  And  that  besides  these  Forges,  there 
are  two  or  three  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  em- 
bracing also  liie  iiiaoulacture  of  cut  nails  of  all 
(lescrijjtions  in  su;iicient  ((U  iiility  to  supply  the 
lemaiid  of  the  nei^liboriiig  country,  and  as 
soon  as  the  canal  s. all  m  completed  and  the 
public  confidence  in  its  pe  oianency  tliorougiily 
estallisbed,  other  works  will  be  coiisttucted, 
and  bar  and  slieet  ir  111,  nails  and  castings,  will 
Oecome  the  great  articles  of  export  from  that 
|i;irl  of  the  stale. 

Similar  works  are  going  forward  with  spirit 
0(1  the  east  side  of  Lake  l^hamplain,  in  V^er- 
iiont,  where  bar  iron  and  castings  are  likewise 
oade  111  considerable  quantities,  at  Muokt  iO| 
iliiiesburgii,  lirandon  and  riiioouth.  Seve- 
ral beds  of  mountain  iioii  ore  have,  been  ilis- 
covered  in  the  town  of  Peru,  (  liiitou  county, 
a  sliort  distance  froo;  the  J^ake,  an. I  in  iliiiza. 
betliiown,  Essex  county.  I'oes.;  witii  tir;  old 
ore  beds  at  Skene's  mine»  at  Cruwu  Point,  will 
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Oj°  Tlie  appearance  of  t-mo  articles   m  tliis  nutnbei 
on  the  saine  subject,—  Cotton,  was  accidental-   not  lo 
„  ,  „  ,.  ■  -    c  ^'         ■  \      ,  ]  be  nmnotonoiis.  one  of  them   ouglit  to  have  been   df 

SO   useful  lor  castinirs,  is  ot  tne  '■icnes(|f^j.|.^j  ,-,  j.  j^^  ,ji.^j_ 


furnisli  inexhaustible    supplies   of  ore,  lor  lliei 

valualile  maniifactdries.     The  bog  ore  at  Swan 

town 

quality,  anil  also  in  great  abundance 

[A'.  I^  Journal 


FROM    THE    NEW    MONTHI.Y    5IAGAZ1NE. 

RKCEIPT  FOli  l-RESKRVING  MILK. 
The  following  mellidd  ol   preservin!^   rtiilk  at 
sea  tlurin;;  the  lont!,est  vojajre,  and  m  the  warm- 
est climate,  etjuallv  sweet  as  «hen  it   u  as  first 
drawn  from  the  cow,  ougbt  to  be  more  general- 
ly known  : — I'roviile  a  r|uantity  of  jiint  or  quart 
bottles  (new  ones  are  perhaps   the  best)  ;   they 
mu-t  be  perfectly  sweet  and  clean,  and  likewisi' 
very  dry  before  they  are  ina  le  use  of.     Instead 
of  lirawing  the  milk  irom  the  cow  into  the  pail, 
ns  usual,  it  is  to  be  milked  into  the  bottles  :   as 
foon  as  any  of  them  are  filled  suHicientlv,  they 
should  be  immediately  well  corked  witii  the  ve- 
ry best  corks,  in  iirder  to  keep  out  tiie  externa, 
air,  and  fastened  ti^ht  with  packtiire.id  or  wire, 
as  the  corks  in  bottles  which    contain  cider  ge- 
nerally are.      I'lien  on   the   bottom    of  an  iron 
or  copper  boiler  spread  a   little  straw,   on    tint 
lay  a  row  of  the  bottles   fdletl  with  milk,    with 
some  straw  betwixt  each  to    prevent  tbfm  froni 
breaking,  and  so  on  alternatoly,    untd  the  Ixiil- 
er  has  got  a  sutTicient  quiintity  in  ;  then  till  it 
Uj)\vith  cold  water.     Heat  the  water  gradually 
untd  it  begins  to  boil  ;    and  as  soon    as    that  is 
perceivable,  tiraw  the   fire  :  the  bottles   must 
re'.nain  undisturbed  in  the  boiler  until   they  are 
quite  cold  :  tb.en  take  them  out  and   afterward 
pack  them  in  hampers,  either  with  straw  or  saw 
dust,  and  stow  them  in  the  coolest   part  of  the 
ship.     Several  years  since,  the    writer   ta>ted 
some  milk  on  hoard  a  Swedish  or    Danish  ship 
in  the  harbor  of  l^iverpool,  which  had  been  cari- 
cd  twice  to  the  West  Indies  and  back  to   Den- 
mark,     1  he  captain  said  it  was  milked  into  the 
bottles  at  ('openh.igeii     upwards    of  eighteen 
months  previous  to  tliat  time  ;  it   was  as  sweet, 
or   more    so   (we   iuid^ioed,)    tliaii    when    lirsi 
milked  from  the  cow.     Toe    perpetual    motion 
of  the   sea,   m    time,  improves  milk  equally  as 
much  as  it  does  Madeira  wine. 


(jj'We  have  several  communications  on  Hemp — foi 
wliLch  we  owe  particular  thanks,  as  they  are  the  ofl 
prints  of  our  especial  requests.  If,  on  rrperusal  ol 
hem,  they  should  be  found  to  contain  matter  in  ad- 
blion  to  tlie  satisfactory  memoir  irom  W.  C.  Nicho 
las,  Ksq.,  we  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  spread 
nif  them  bt  fore  our  readers. 

(Xj*  Thefidd  culture  of  cabbages,  as  food  for  stock, 
s  but  partially  i)ractised,  jet  it  is  stronp;ly  advocated 
by  some  very  judicious  farmers—  we  are  prompted, 
therei'oie,  to  beg  the  favour  of  infoririation  on  the 
uliject,  as  to  the  best  kind—  \.\\e  time  of  sowing- 
nanner  of  planting,  culllvatinp,  preEcrvi.ii^,  &c  &c. 
&c.  ;  and  let  it  nototlend,  if  we  hold  up  the  meniou 
of  our  friend  Mr.  >!.,  of  Albemarle,  on  Tobacco,  a~ 
odel  for  theybrm  of  communications  of  this  na 
lure.  Further,  a  very  ittw  seed  of  the  earliest  cab 
huge,  would  be  acceptable— and,  also,  of  thai  kind, 
deemed  most  productive  and  suitable  to  be  cultivat- 
ed for  live  stock. 

'Xy  Jonathan  Justice,  writes  an  essay  to  denounce 
the  cruel  treaiment,  too  commonly  exercised  toward 
that  noble  animal,  the  horse.  Tile  being  who  does 
not  revolt  at  the  idea  of  this  species  of  barbarity,  is 
not  to  be  schooled  into  a  sense  of  humanity — the 
most  pathetic  appeal,  passes  him,  as  the  "  idle  wind." 


JOS. 


P.   CASEY,    Seedsman,    &c. 
cVo.  2,  IIAXO  FER-ST. 

(XKXT   TO  BAKXUM'S    HOTEL.) 

Has  for  Sale, 

ariel  ies  of  early  and  late  Cabb.age  Seeds, 
do  do  do   Peas 

do  do  do  Radish  Seeds 


ti*iiii^  j^iivmMi^iEQ 


BALTIMOllE,    FRIDAY,    DtCE     BER    1 +,   18^21. 


TO  CORKRSPONDENTS. 


The  delay  which  may  occur,  in  consequence  of  iht 
minioer  of  valuable  articles  on  our  file,  mak  s  it  ne 
ces-..!!)  for  us  to  acknowlcilge  some  of  them. 

dj"  Onetrom  Sir.  Uty,  (m  tlie  culture  of  Flax,  and 
the  preparation  of  it  with   economy,  of  time,   laboi 
ami  material,  by    means  of  his  newly    invi  nted   m 
chinery,  is  highly   acceptald  ,   and    will    probably  be 
tht  first  presented  in  our  lit  xt  number. 

(Jj~  Our  thiiiiks  are  clue  to  the  tnend  who  forward- 
ed the  several  addressis  to.  and  the  proceding.s  of 
the  Worcester  Jigncvltu-ral  Society.  These  addresse> 
WouUl  all  give  additional  value  to  our  Juurn:d,  anc; 
Wf  should  have  recorded  them  with  p.irticular 
ph-asure,  if  they  had  reached  us  in  due  season  in  the 
order  of  their  delivery— as  it  is,  we  shall  lake  an  ear. 
ly  opportunity  to  publish  the  last  onr,  ,lel  vered  by 
Jonathan  Russell,  Esq.;  and  hold  the  others,  to  be 
inserted  when  a  fair  occasion  ofl'ers. 


STR.VW  CUI'TERS. 
We  have  seen  an  improved  stra-a  cutter,  that  has 
iieen  recently  constructed  by  Mr  Jonathan  Eastman, 
of  Baltimore  ;  and  which  we  understand  is  preferretl 
on  trial  by  several  of  our  neighbours,  and  their  work- 
men to  any  other  kind  of  chaffer  We  have  seen  it 
in  operation,  and  were  pleased  with  its  perfoi-mance  : 
a  boy  worked  it  easily,  and  cut  one  bushel  ot  straw 
in  a  minute.  Its  movements  arc  very  simple,  and 
each  part  of  the  machine  appears  to  be  well  calcula- 
ted to  endure  a  long  time,  and  perform  its  work  to  the 
entire  satislaction  of  all  who  rnay  use  them. 

The  machine   occupies  but   a  very  little  space,  not 
more,  with  a  man  to  work  it,  than   15U  cubic  feet      It 

s  substantially  made,  and  is  well  calculated  to  cut 
corn-stalks  and  husks,  as'weil  as  straw,  and  into  several 
lengths,  from  hab  an  inch  loan  inch,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  owner  ;  the  price  we  are  told  will  be  from 
45  to  SOg  ;  and  in  our  next  number  we  sliall  give  a 
drawing  of  these  Machines,   and  a  full  description  of 

them. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Flour,  last  sales,  at  §6— White  Wheat,  S'  33  a  1 
i  -  Red,  do.  ftl  30  a  1  33-New  Corn,  50  a  51— old 
do.  5S  a  59 -Rye,  6U  cents— O  its,  34— Bran,  lo  cts 
per  bushel- -Shorts,  S3- -Ship  Stuff,  .>5.— Country 
Pork,  S5— Eastern  Shore,  do.  555  50  a  6— Marketing 
same  as  last  report. 

-Murylund  Tobacco— 2  hhds  fine  red,  from  Bene- 
dict, SlO  -6  hhds.  do.  good  quality,  at  S7  50 — Se- 
sconds,  5^4. 

A'entvc'.-i/  Tobacco— \  few  hhds.  at  gS  50  and  7  50. 

Virginia — N(me. 


12         do  do  Lettuce     do 

10         do  do  do  Turnip      do 

6         do  of  Carrot  and  Parsnip  do 

6         doot  (;auliflower  and  Brocoli      do 
12         do  of  Melon  and  Cucumber  do 

50         do  of  Pot  and  Herb  do 

too         do  of  Flower  do 

2Ufl         do  of  other  Vegetable  do 

100  different   sorts  of  (iarden    Implements,    most  of 
them  p.itented. 

Oak  chests  of  polished  Garden  Tools,    adapted  for 
ladles. 

120  Bright  box  English  Spades,  made  of  the  best 
materials. 

Garden  .Vlats 

Double  twilled  English  Bags,  large  size. 

Vcu  York  Premium   Ploughs 

Wood's  Freeborn  Patent  do 

Corn  -^hellers,  Box  Churns 

Post  .\ugurs,  Turnip  Sheers 

Straw  Cutters,  Drill  Hachmes 

Bramble  Scythes,  Grjss  ;4ooks 

Dynometcrs,  Lactometers 

Snathes,  Handles  for  Garden  Tools 

Hilling  Hoes    Grass  Scythes 

Irish  Shovels  and  FUxi'ble  Tubes  to  relieve  Cattle. 

Canary  and  K.ipe  Seeds,  for  birds 

Shakers'  G.riJen  Seeds  in  boxes,    all  fresh  and  of  a 
uperior  quality. 

DwtcVv  BwVbows  Ylovfex  Woots, 


Hvacintlis  of  sorts 

Crocuses  of  sorta 

Tubps 

do 

Polyanthus  Narcissus 

Ranunculuses 

do 

Crown  Imperials 

Dou'ole  Anemonies 

do 

English  prize  Gooseberry 

Lihes  and  Irises 

do 

Trees. 

Double  .lonquills 

do 

Tiger  Flowers. 

Tube  Roses 

TO    FA  IIMEKS. 

A  single  young  Man,  lately  arrived  in  this  country 
from  one  of  the  first  agricultural  counties  in  England, 
wishes  to  engage  as  an  OVERSEER,  or  Conductor  or 
u  F.\RM  in  the  state  of  .Maryland,  or  any  adjoining 
state--he  possesses  a  perfect  knowletlge  of  the  culti- 
vation of  lind,  the  raising  and  feeding  of  stock,  im 
proving  the  breed  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals, 
.nd  training  such  of  them  as  are  destined  for  tli- 
various  purposes  of  husbandry.  His  terms  will  In 
moderate,  and  a  respectable  reference  given  »s  to  his 
character  and  capability,  A  line  addressed  to  A.  B. 
.md  lefi  at  this  office,  will  meet  prompt  attention. 

October. 


1joo1{.s    on  GavAeiiing,   ^otan^ 
and  AgYiculture. 

94  Beautiful  <;hinese  Paintings  of  Fruit  and  Flow- 
ers. 

Just  Fublislu'd. 

A  treatise  on  the  culture  and  growth  of  Bulbous 
.and  other  Flower  Hoots,  and  Green  House  Plants. 
Price  j?i  cents  in  boards,  or  50  cents  bound.  It  will 
be  exchanged  for  Books  on  Botany,  Gardening,  op 
igriculturc. 

CASEY  has  for  sale,  a  variety  of  other  articles  in 
his  line,  printed  catalogues  of  which  can  be  had  at 
his  store.  Hi-  will  exch.-.nge  his  Garden  seeds  for  any 
sort  of  .\merican  Shrubs,  or  tree  Seeds— such  as.  Oaks, 
Hickory,   VVa.nuts,  Catalpas,  &c. 

A  Threshing  Machine,  made  in  this  city — Price 
S2-0. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  §**  per  annum,  for  JtJHN  S; 
SKINVER,  Editor,  by  Joseph  ftobinson,  at  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  .Vlarkrt  an.l  Belvidere-streels,  lial- 
tiniore,  where  every  de.icnption  oi'  bi  ok  unn  .lob 
Pnniing  is  executed— Orilers  from  a  distance  tor 
Printing  and  Binding,  with  proper  directions, 
promptly  attended  to. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

AnUvon^  lice's  liftitcr, 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OK  F1,A\  HUSBANDKY,  AND 
THE  MACHINE  FOR  CLEANING  UNVVRET- 
TED  FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

New-Vohk,  Dec.  6,  1821 
SIR, 

The  repeated  applications  that  I  1  ave  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  for  information  relative  to 
my  cultivation  of  Flax,  .ind  the  newly  invented  ma- 
chine for  cleaning  it,  without  dew  or  water-rottingf, 
(or  wretting'  as  it  is  propi-rly  called,)  has  induce<l 
me,  at  length,  to  refer  the  applicants  to  the  Amen- 
can  Farmer — presuming  that  it  would  he  agreeable 
to  you  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  to  have  it  publish- 
ed.    I  send  you  alsoa  san.ple  of  the  dreE^t•d  flax. 

The  land  on  which  I  cultivated  about  6G  acres  o( 
flax  the  present  year,  is  reclaimed  s.ilt  marsli,  ad. 
joining  the  Passaick  river,  opposite  the  town  of  New. 
ark,  in  the  state  of  New-Jersey.  The  three  p.cccding 
years  I  had  put  it  out  on  shares— and  deriving  little  or 
no  advantage  from  it,  I  determined  about  a  year  ago 
to  dispose  of  it.  The  tenant  had  not  cleaned  the 
ditches  during  that  time,  and  it  maybe  said  truh', 
it  was  in  a  ver)  unpromising  condition  to  raise  a  crop 
of  flas.  Flax  among  our  farmers  had  been  very  lit- 
tle cultivated,  althc  ugh  the  crop  is  considered  gener- 
ally as  sure  as  any  other  in  husbandry,  yet  the  risk 
and  labour  of  wreltingand  cleaning  w.is  such,  that  it 
was  only  raised  in  small  quantities,  and  then  from  ne- 
cessity, to  supply  the  farmer's  wants.  I  had  never 
cultivated  it  upon  my  fjrm,  or  turned  my  thoughts 
towards  it,  until  about  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
when  I  saw  a  sample  of  beautiful  flax,  resemChng 
floss  silk,  the  plant  of  which  had  been  dressed  in  an 
unwretted  state,  in  a  maciime  invented  by  Messrs. 
Hill  U  Hundy,  of  London,  or  one  of  ti.em,  and  reduc- 
ed to  its  betutiful  state  by  some  chemical  process. 

My  attention  was  immediately  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject, 7?r«f  to  asctriain  if  my  land  was  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  and  second'y,  as  to  the  profits  to 
be  derived  therefrom.  I  did  not  apprehend  at  the 
time  there  would  be  the  least  difficulty  in  procuring 
from  England  the  machines,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
mode  of  riuparation  to  bring  the  flax  into  its  beauti- 
ful while  state. 

I  soon  became  satisfied  that  my  land  was  good  for 
raising  flax  or  hemp,  if  properly  managed  ;  and  after 
estimating  the  expense,  and  the  probable  result,  1  de- 
termined it  ^l■as  profitable — and  if  it  was  profitable  on 
a  S'naM  scale,  it  was  also  on  a  large  one  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  not  only  determined  and  entered  into  a  con 
tract  to  have  &lj  acres  of  my  own  land  laid  down  in 
fla.\,  bu»  1  contracted  with  several  farmers  to  the  ex 
tent  of  almost  40  acres  more — the  plant  of  which  they 
Were  to  deliver  me,  as  it  came  from  the  field,  at  the 
rate  of  8  dollars  per  ton,  ^under  the  expectation  that 
the  land  would  yield  three  tons  to  the  acre.)  Thus 
you  see  I  stood  committed  for  about  100  acres  of 
flax. 

-My  examination  had  satisfied  me  that  in  England 
2  busheli  of  Seed  was  considered  the  best  quantity  to 
be  sown  on  an  acre  of  land,  if  the  object  was  to  cul- 
tivateyorj?ax ;  if  for  sect/,  which  heretofore  has  been 
the  great  object  in  this  country,a  much  less  quantity 
I  enquired  of  every  practical  farmci',  that  came  in 
my  way,  but  I  lament  to  say,  I  found  not  one  who  had 
made  an  actual  experiment  with  flax  to  test  the  re- 
lult,  snd  tbe  most  I  could  obtain  was,  that  some  bad 


sown  an  half  bushel  of  seed,  and  some  three  pecks 
and  it  had  produced  so  many  buslii  Is  of  seed,  and  so 
manj-  pounds  of  fl:ix,  in  oRe  yei-r,  and  about  anoll 
quantity  in  another  year— hut  as  to  the  quantity  of 
land  they  knew  not,  nor  the  quantity  of  flax  by  actu- 
al weight.  11  had  been  sown  in  broad  cast,  and  it  de- 
pendid,  tlierefore,  very  much  upon  the  length  of  the 
sower's  legs,  and  the  m,annerof  using  theiti,  whether 
a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  land  was  sosvn.  One 
important  item  1  did  ascertain,  namely— Jiercr  to 
S01V  t/ie  9eetl  on  the  tame  soil  it  was  raiseil  on^  but  to 
change  it.  These  circumstances  determined  me  to 
make  an  experiment  and  observation  upon  every  mea- 
sure 1  pursued,  that  I  might  test  the  result,  and  com- 
pare with  olhers,  who,  like  myself,  might,  unknown 
to  each  other,  be  pursuing  a  like  course.  I  found 
various  opinions  as  to  what  seed  was  best.  1  there- 
fore determined  to  take  five  different  kinds — namely, 
(1)  Rhode  Island,  '2)  from  the  country  north  or  west 
of  Albs' )  {"■•';  Inim  (Queen's  county,  on  Long  Island, 
(4)  from  ihetown  «f  Uergen  in  New-Jersey,  and  (5) 
also  sec:  fru.n  Essex  county,  in  the  same  state.  1 
began  to  r^ow  on  the  30th  March,  and  continued  to 
ow  every  week  until  the  last  week  in  May.  My  land 
was  intersected  with  ditches,  and  divided  into  small 
lots  fi-om  2  tOi5„crese^ch,  and  the  days  of  the  months, 
and  the  kinds  of  seed  sown,  were  carefully  noted,  that 

I  might  be  able  to  judge  which  was  the  best  time  to 
sow,  and  the  best  seed. 

The  flax  sown  on  the  50th  March  was  about  two 
inches  high  when  the  severe  snoti'  and  hail  storm  of 
the  17th  and  18th  of  April  last  took  place.  1  expect- 
ed it  would  have  been  destroyed,  but  it  was  not,  and 
yielded,  on  weigliing  each  and  every  load  that  came 
from  it,  a  little  more  than  one  ton  of  the  plant  or 
stem  to  the  acre.  1  considered  it  my  worst  lot.  My 
best  lot  was  sown  the  last  wetk  in  April,  upon  a  grecr, 

ward,  and  harrowed  well— it  yielded  a  little  less 
than  2  tons  to  the  acre.  I  impute  this  diflTerencc 
principally  to  the  circumstance  of  the  storm  on  the 
first  lot  whicli  retarded  its  growth,  and  gave  the 
weeds  an  opportunity  to  struggle  with  the  plant  sand 
to  tlie  almost  total  absence  of  the  weeds  on   the  green 

ward.  The  whole  crop  averaged  about  one  and  an 
half  tons  to  the  acre. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  perceived  any  difference  arising 
from  the  kind  of  seed  sown— but  the  time  when  sowei: 

s  important  :  in  my  district  of  country,  1  consider  any 
time  from  the  2Uth  April  to  the  lUlh  May,  the  best 
time.     All  the  seed  was  fiireign  to   my   soil.     It   was 

II  choice  seed  of  its  kind,  and  had  been  selected  and 
cleaned  by  the  seed-merchant  in  New-York,  and  set 
apart  by  him  to  sell  to  the  farmers  for  seed,  except 
one  single  parcel  of  seed  from  Essex  county,  which 
was  not  so.  This  seed  was  foul,  having  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  Milberry,  as  it  is  called  in  England, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  with  us,  Negro-head.  I 
remark,  in  order  to  show  the  necessity  and  import 
tance  of  having  clean  seed,  that  one  of  my  friends, 
whom  I  had  prevailed  upon  to  sow  10  acres,  lost  his 
whole  crop,  that  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Milberry— it  entwines  itself  around  the  flax  plants, 
and  con.pletely  brings  them  down  to  the  earth.  If  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  sending  to  the  city  of  New. 
York,  and  obtained  clean  seed,  it  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

A  gentleman  from  Columbia  county,  in  this  state, 
nformed  me  he  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  seed 
every  year, and  he  found  the  seed  raised  on  land  near 
the  sea,  better  than  what  was  raised  north  or  west  of 
him.— That  in  two  years  his  flax  would  degenerate  so 
much  as  to  make  the  crop  scarcely  worth  pulling.  1 
have  now  a  hank  of  flax  sent  me  from  Minitiink,  a 
town  in  Orange  county.    It  was  prepared  and  cleaned 


intheoldwa),  and  niiisiuxs  4  (eet  in  leiigth,  ai 
dressed,  and  is  of  afinc  c,uality.  It  is  called  aapling 
flax,  and  produced  900  weight  of  clean  flax,  («»  it 
saiil)  to  the  acre.  I  have  sent  lo  procure  a  quantity  of 
the  seed  at  any  price,  that  I  may  cultivate  it  lor  the 
seed. 

One  of  my  lots  was  sown  in  the  tnnrning  of  Satur- 
day the  l^Hh  of  May— there  was  a  shower  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  on  Monday  morning  the  flax  was  burst- 
ing through  the  earth  throiighciit  the  lot.  It  was* 
fine  lot  of  flax,  free  from  weeds — but  aciording  to 
my  judgment,  and  that  of  my  farmer,  the  best  lots  of 
flax,  as  I  have  before  observed,  were  those  that  had 
been  sown  between  tlie  20lh  of  April  and  the  10th  of 
May  ;  and  there  was  no  perceivable  difl'erence  be- 
tween them. 

.\s  I  sowed  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  with 
view  to  a  crop  of  flax,  and  not  seed,  so  I  pulled  ir.y 
flax  as  it  was  passing  from  the  blossnm  to  the  hull. 
The  seed  was  not  jet  formed— the  boll  «  a.a  in  milk, 
but  it  will  neverthless  yield  fiom  4  to  5  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  fit  for  crushing  or  feeding. 

I  would  recommend,  if  ihe  farmer  cultivates  for 
flax,  to  sow  2  bushels  to  the  aire,  and  to  set  apart 
one  or  more  acres  for  seed, and  to  sow  three  pecks  to 
the  acre  ;  from  all  'he  information  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  that  is  the  best  quantilv  to  be  sown,  if  vou 
cultivate  for  seed,  but  the  flax  wiieti  dressed  will  be 
coarse  to  make  fine  linen,  and  cannot  be  made  as 
white  by  my  process  of  bleaching. 

I  contracted  for  all  my  flax  concern,   I   paid  at 
ihp  following  rate,  namely — 

g3  00  for   ploughing,  harrowing,  and  sowing  seed, 
per  acre, 
3  00  for  two  bushels  of  seed,  per  acre, 
3  00  for    pulling  and   spreading  on   the   ground, 

per  acre, 
1  50  for  drying,  bundling,  and  carting  to  the  burn, 
per  acre. 


glO  50 

here  ray  flax  now  remains  until  my  machine  can  be 
set  in  motion  by  horse  or  ox  power,  which  I  hope 
I'lll  be  before  January  next. 

In  the  month  of  February  or  March  last,  I  learned 
hat  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  English  machines; 
,it  the  British  government  had  refused,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  .Mr.  Uush  the  .American  Minister,  to  let  them 
come.  I  then  directed  my  attention  to  having  them 
made  in  imitation  of  the  Knglish  machines,  as  repre- 

nted  in  the  8th  number  of  the  Journal  of  .\rt3  and 
Sciences,  published  in  London,  and  re-published  in 
N'ew.York  by  Mr.  Eastburn.  I  eini)!(iycd  two  per- 
sons in  this  city,  who  undertook  to  make  them,  war- 
ranted good  ;  and  after  keeping  me  In  suspense  imtil 
August  last,  produced  at  length  a  Breaker  and  Rub- 
ber, for  which  I  paid  them  S20t,  wliicli  are  literally 
good  for  nothing  At  the  lime  these  machines  w  re 
about  to  be  delivered,  1  employed  Mr.  James  .Macdon- 
ald  to  set  them,  together  with  othtrs  I  contemplated 
to  have  nitde,  in  operahoii,  by  animal  power — but 
finding  tliem,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  useless,  I 
threw  them  aside,  and  employed  .Mr.  Macdonald  to 
make  me  one  on  an  entire  new  plan.  1  his  has  suc- 
ceeded to  my  wishes,  and  a  certificate  given  me  by 
several  gentlemen  who  saw  the  machine  operate,  is  as 
follows : 

Certificate. 

"  We  'were  present  at  a  trial  of  a  newly  invent. 
I'd  machine,  made  for  dressing  flax  or  hemp  in  an 
iinrotted  or  unwretted  state,  belonging  to  .Messrs.  An- 
thony Dey  and  James  -Macdonald,  of  this  city.  The 
machine  is  constructed  to  go  by  water  or  animai 
power,  but  on  the   trial,  was  worked  with  facility  by 
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'our  men.  Uneofllie  subscribers  held  a  watch,  by 
which,  it  was  ascertained  that  three  ordinary  lengths 
of  flax  plant,  unwretted,  were  carried  completely 
through  the  machine  in  less  than  one  minute  ;  and 
three  lengths  of  hemp  in  little  more  than  one  minute. 
"  U  is  estimated,  that  when  driven  by  the  proper 
power,  the  machine  will  clean  one  ton  of  flax  plant, 
or  hemp,  wretted  or  unwretted,  in  a  day.  And  Mr 
Uey  exhibited,  and  gave  toiach  of  us  a  sample  of  flax, 
in  a  tine,  beautiful,  while  state,  resembling  floss  silk, 
which  he  estimates,  from  the  experiment  he  has 
made,  may  be  cleaned  through  the  michine,  and  re 
duced  to  its  beautiful  state  for  about  two  cents  s 
pound  ;  and  informed  us  that  in  doing  it  he  did 
not  make  use  of  any  other  preparation,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  every  farmer's  house  in  abundance,  and  which 
was  done  after  the  flax  had  passed  through  the  ma. 
chine." 

New  York,  November,  1821. 

J.  L.  OfiDEN, 

DWU)  B   Or.DF.N, 

RUDOLPH   UUNXEU, 

HI    H,\RU    VAIUCK, 

LK  RAY  1)E  CeiAU   HINT, 

GEOUGK  BItlNCKKKHoFF, 

BVAJWHN    L    SWAN, 

gi:ou(;e  tiuiswoLD." 

An  opinion  has  gone  abroad,  that  this  machine  is 
noth  n}>  mi  re  or  less,  than  a  copy  of  Hill  and  Bundy's 
inacinne-  The  following  alhiUvit,  independent  of 
one  moment's  view  of  the  machine,  will  satisfy  every 
one,  I  hope,  to  the  cont.^ary. 

JIffidiivit. 
"  William  Wright,  at  present  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  mill  Wright  and  machine  maker,  being  duly 
sworn  according  to  Law,  did  depose  and  say,  that  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1-j17,  and  part  of  the  year  Iblb, 
Ik-  resided  at  H^ithboiieplace,  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  worked  at  No.  422,  '.isfurdstrcet,  London— part 
of  the  time  aforesaid,  he  was  employed  in  making  the 
breaker  and  ruliber  of  Mill  and  Bundy's  fl.ix  maclune 
That  in  the  year  1819,  he  left  England  and  went  to 
the  city  of  Hhila<lelphia,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvan 
That  in  the  month  of  October  last,  he  came  to  the 
city  of  New-York,,  and  has  been  employed  under  th 
direction  of  Jaires  Macdonald,  in  finishing  a  hemp 
and  flax  dressing  niachme  for  Anthony  Dey.  That 
having  made  many  of  Hill  and  Bundy's  machines,  he 
Is  enabled  to  .say  that  the  one  constructed  by  Mr, 
Macdonald  for  Mr.  Dey,  is  totally  unlike  Hill  and 
Bundy's,  having  nothing  about  it  at  all  like  those  of 
Hill  and  Bundy  ;  and  as  far  as  he  knows,  or  believes, 
it  is  unlike  in  every  particular,  any  machine  he  ever 
saw  or  heard  of,  for  breaking  and  cleaning  hemp  or 
flax." 

(.Signed) 

WILLIA.M   WRIGHT. 

Mr.  Macdonald  is  a  native  .\mcrican,  and  injustice 
to  him,  I  ought  to  say,  that  he  possesses  first  rate 
talenis  as  a  civil  engineer — he  is  the  inventor  ot  seve- 
ral machines,  which,  in  point  of  mechanism,  art  con- 
sidered by  men  ot  skill  and  judgment,  of  the  first 
order — yet  his  talents  have  hitherto  been  buried. 
I  hope,  however,  that  this  last  effiirt  of  his  genius, 
th'- ht  mp  and  fia\  machine  ni.iy  bring  him  into  notice, 
and  th«t  he  mav  yet  produce  many  things  of  import- 
ance  to  his  country, 

Af'Lr  several  expt-riments  I  produced  the  sample 
of  flax  I  now  send  you.  When  my  patent  right  1-, 
thi-f  discovery  is  secured,  1  will  then  disclose  the 
process.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  the  ma 
terial,  with  which  it  is  -iccoiDplishid,  is  not  onlv 
cheap,  but  in  every  farmer's  house  m  abiindum  e,  n. 
will  in  no  degree,  1  ibmk,  injure  the  qua.ity  of  thi 
fibre.  And  while  Hill  and  Bundy's  fl;,x  cost  them 
6d  sterling  per  pound,  equal  to  about  11  cents  ol 
ou  ■  money,  to  clean  and  bleach,  1  am  sat.sHid  fnin 
(he  •  xperimenls  I  have  made,  that  cleaning  in  ti.. 
machine  ami  bleaching  by  my  process,  can  be  dom 
for  about  2  cents       poind 

It  remains   for  me   to  shew,  that  it  is  profitable  to 


raise  flax.  1  know  an  opinion  prevails,  that  flax  is  an 
exhausting  crop,  and  that  two  crops  cannot  be  raised 
n  succession  ;  but  I  have  never  yet  met  with  an  indi- 
vidual, who  says  he  has  tried  it.  Of  the  same  60  acres 
which  I  cultivated  this  year  in  flax,  I  contemplate,  to 
put  apart,  again  in  flax  the  next  season,  and  then  seed 
t  down  with  grass  seed,  and  the  residue,  with  about 
forty  additional  acres  in  hemp  I  shall  be  able  then 
to  test  the  principle.  I  do  not  believe,  that  upon 
such  strong  soils  as  our  reclaimed  marshes,  we  can 
exhaust  the  soil,  or  any  principle  or  peculiarity  in  it, 
by  the  same  kind  of  crop  in  two  or  three  successive 
years,  -u'htre  those  crops  iire  not  permitted  to  go  to  seed. 

Buckwheat  is  considered  a  great  scourge,  when  it 
is  permitted  to  go  to  seed  ;  but  buckwheat  is  sown 
for  manure,  and  when  in  blossom,  ploughed  under. 
It  must,  therefore,  I  think  be  the  seed,  which  exhaust 
that  principle  or  peculiarity  in  the  soil  which  require 
a  change  before  the  crop  is  renewed- 

Aiimiltmn,  however,  that  I  am  wrong,  yet  there  is 
hardly  any  farmer,  th,at  cannot  prepare  and  set  apart 
lU  acres  out  of  his  farmannujlly  lor  flax.  This  land 
sliould  be  put  in  good  condition,  for  unless  it  is,  it 
ought  not  to  be  sown  with  flax  i  and  if  in  good  con 
dition  will  yield,  I  think,  beyond  doubt,  one  and  an 
half  tons  of  plant  or  stem  to  the  acre,  the  English 
calculite  three  Ions  to  the  acre,  but  I  can  only  say  I 
think  this  is  incorrect. 

There  is  a  market  at  Patterson,  in  New-Jersey,  to 
make  sail-cloth,  and  in  in  ourcitits,  for  more  flax  to 
make  cordage,  than  will  be  raised  these  five  y 
our  country,  after  retaining  what  is  required  among 
the  farmers  for  family  purposes. 

Suppose  then,  a  farmer  raises  10  acres  of  flax  at  one 
and  an  half  tons  of  plant  to  the  acre.  The  owner  of 
one  of  the  flax  and  hemp  machines,  can  afford  when 
flax  brings  15  cents  a  pound,  to  give  15  dollars  a  iiin. 
Then  15  tons,  the  produce  of  10  acres,  a  15  dollars 
per  ton  is  §225 

Deduct. 

At  the  same  rate  which  I  paid  in  cash 
for  like  services,  but  whith  is  done 
by  the  farmer,  ar.d  therefore,  sav- 
ed to  him,  v-z  ! 

Ploughing,  sowing    and  harrowing 

10  acres,  a  §3  S^C 

2fJ  bushels  of  clean  seed  a  1.50  30 

fulling  and  spreading,  a  S-5  30 

Drying,  bundling  and  carting  to  the 
barn  or  the  machine,  a  1.50  per 
acre 

S120 

In  other  words,  gl2  per  acre  clear  profit.  And 
what  can  a  farmer  in  these  times  raise  equal  to  this  ? 

And  if  he  will  take  his  flax  to  the  machine,  and 
have  it  cleaned,  and  receive  only  as  much  as  he 
could  get  in  the  old  way,  after  wretting  and  dressing 
he  wdl  rtceive  more  monv-y. 

I  ha'e  been  olfeied 25  cents  per  pound  for  my  crop, 
winch  will  vield  me  upon  a  fair  calculation,  six  thou- 
sand dollars 

I  V.  ill  now  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  expense  and 
value  of  the  machine,  from  which  you  can  form  an 
idea,  whether  the  patent  right  for  a  town  or  county, 
IS  worth  purchasing  by  an  enterprising  man.  The 
iropnetors  h  -ve  sold,  and  propose  to  si  U  the  right  to 
u-ie  the  machine,  in  slates,  counties,  ur  townships  — 
■|'hf  machines  will  be  manutactured  for  the  present 
n  Xi-w  York,  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  sold  without 
nrofit 

It  IS  estimated  that  two  machines  will  cost,  includ- 
ng  the  machineay  to  go  by  horse  power,  §1200,  and 
:  by  water,  then  about  glUOO  ;  and  that  a  horse  or  a 
Our  of  oxen  will  drive  two  machines 

The  iiachme  is  4  feet  wide,  and  calculated  to  dress 
in  ordinary  bundle  of  flax,  weighing  V  pounds  at  a 
me,  and  it  Will  take  through  three  length  of  such 
*lax  in  a  minute.  That  data  will  furnish  a  much 
reatcr  quantity  per  day,  (say  10  working  hours)  but 
I  have  no  doubt  each  machine  will  dress,  incliiiling 
dl  interruptions,  one  ton  ol  the  plant  in  a  day  Hav- 
ing been  obliged  very  hastily  to    take  down  the  ma- 


chine to  prevent  pirates  from  robbing  us,  I  dii  not 
make  an  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  flax,  in  the  man- 
ner I  intend  shortly  to  do.  Hemp  was  tried,  and 
yielded  33  per  cent  clear  fibre.  I  adopt,  then  fore, 
"m  the  following  estimate,  the  English  calculation. 

0«e  ion  of  plant  will  yield,  according  to  .Mr.  -Mil- 
lington's  testimony  under  oath  before  a  Committee 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  (See  .Journal  of 
\rts  and  Sciences,  No.  8  and  9,  p.  32)  at  the 
rate  of  25  pounds  of  fibre,  fit  for  the  hackel  or 
liatchel,  for  every  100  pounds  of  the  flitx  plant. 

Two  Calculations. 

1.  The  produce    of  25  pounds  of  flax  at    10  cents, 
which  I  think  is  the  very  lowest   it  will  ever  be  sold 
for. 
2  tons,  produced  by  2  machines,  at  the" 

rate  of  25  lb.  for  every  hundred  is  in  ] 

pounds 


1000  lbs. 
10  cts. 


Each  day's  earnings  of  2  machines,  is  glOO  00 

Deduct. 

Suppose  you  give    §20  per  ton  for  flax 

plant,  say  2  tons  a  20  per  ton,  is             40  00 
2  men,  4  boys,  1  horse  or  oxen,  say  5 45  00 

Nett  profits  per  day,  g55  00 

Multiply  by  300  working  days  in  the  year,       300 

Profits  per  annum,    316,500  00 

According  to  Mr.  Millington's  estimate  in  the 
.Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  above  referred  to,  No. 
9,  page  35,  nearly  2-3ds  of  the  fibre  is  saved  by  the 
new  process. 

2d.  Suppose  you  clean  flax  for  the  farmers  for 
toll,  and  give  them  more  than  they  can  get  under  the 
old  system. 

If  nearly  2-3ds  is  saved  by  the  new  system,  you  can 
give  the  fiirmer  lOlbs.  and  reserve  151bs.  out  of  every 
lOo  lb,s.  of  plant  for  the  machine,  and  two  of  these 
machines  will  dress  about  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
township  will  raise.  .\nd  every  additional  machine 
required,  will  be  so  much  the  more  profit. 
Then  say  15lb  of  clean  flax  out  of  every  ICO 


lbs.  in  2  tons  of  the  plant,  is 

Deduct  expenses  as  above  stated 

Say  300  working  days  in  the  year 
Say   per  annum, 


600  lbs. 
10  cts. 


60.00 
5.00 


55.00 
300 


Sl6.5o0.00 


The  machine  thrashes  the  seed. — In  neither  o? 
these  estimates  have  I  included  the  tow,  or  the  benefit 
of  the  seed,  nor  of  the  boon  or  woody  substance,  (See 
.lournal.  No.  9,  page  34)  which  is  said  to  be,  wliea 
unwretted,  good  food  for  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

I  will  close  my  remarks,  after  stating  one  occur- 
rence,  which  will  speak  louder  than  all  the  above 
calculations. 

Last  spring  a  wager  was  laid,  as  to  the  weight  o^ 
a  piece  of  Irish  linen,  the  retail  price  of  which,  at  the 
stores  in  this  city,  was  25  dollars.  A  piece  was  obtain- 
ed and  weighed  six  and  a  h.-,lf  pounds.  Now  then,  sup- 
pose 10  pounds  of  flax  was  used  and  wasted  in  mak- 
ing this  piece  of  linen,  which  at  20  cents  per  pound 
would  make  our  farmers  soon  rich,  and  would  cost  two 
dollars.  We  pay  then  twenty-five  dollars,  to  whom 
and  for  what  ?  Let  every  thinking  man  ponder  on 
this  subject— then  we  shall  unite,  heart  and  hand,  to 
employ  our  own  means-  we  will  retain  our  money, 
and  add  to  our  independence. 
Respectfully,  your's, 

ANT  HONY  DEY, 
Corner  of  Nassau  and  Cedar  streets. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Ettj.  Editor  Jimerican  Farmer. 
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PROCKK.niXGS 

or    THE 

JiGmcrLTUBJiL  SOCIETY^ 

OF  PRINCB  GEORGE'S,   MO.-  No.  2. 

Eeport  on  the  Varieties:  nf  LVIi  LiA"  C'Ofl^V. 

11  r  ty.    HERB, 

In  consequence  of  the  call  madfi  on  me  hv 
the  Society  at  its  last  meeting^,  I  have  thrown 
togeth'i-  the  following  stati^ment  of  facts  on 
the  dift'erent  varieties  of  Indian  Corn.  Tlie 
first  tlist  altracte'l  my  notice  was  a  yellovv  flint 
corn  which  I  found  growing  on  an  estate  thiit 
had  l>een  for  many  years  under  the  direction  of 
a  verv  old  man  of  considerahle  experience,  and 
considered  hy  him  the  most  certain  and  produc- 
tive crop  on  such  soil — a  sfift"  livery  white-oak 
land,  hard  to  cultivate,  and  verv  uncertain. 

The  second  was  called  ."astard  Gourd  Seed, 
probahly  a  mixture  hetween  that  and  the  white 
flint,  hut  was  not  thought  productive  either  on 
stift"or  li^ht  soil. 

The  third  was  Gourd  Seed,  a  white  corn, 
wi'h  very  long  narrow  grains,  32  rows  on  a 
coh  of  uncommon  size;  many  sinnle  ears  of 
which  would  fill  a  quart  pot  when  shelled  ;  th 
was  considered  the  most  productive  corn  then 
known.on  light  loamy  land;  but  the  moisture  re 
tainpd  in  the  coh  uniformly  destroyed  the  corn  in 
the  crih  in  April  ot  Mav:  the  size  of  the  stalk  was 
also  objectionable,  as  tending  unnecessarily  to 
exhaust  the  soil.  On  this  suliject  I  ditTer  very 
much  from  a  practical  farmer,  and  a  great  corn 
maker,  of  Virginia,  who  recommends  the  pro- 
duction of  oftal  to  increase  the  stock  of  ma- 
nure, which  is  certainly  an  art  of  supereroga- 
tion. 1  would  as  soon  think  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  liquor  in  a  cask  by  drawing  out  at 
the  spicket  and  returning  it  at  the  bung,  as 
to  make  manure  in  that  way. 

The  fourth  variety  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Red  Husk,  from  the  cob  being  uni- 
formly of  that  colour.  This  is  a  white  corn, 
with  twelve  to  fourteen  rows  on  a  cob,  and  a 
good  bearer — but  proved  rather  late  for  im- 
proved husbandry. 

Tlie  fifth  variety  was  produced  hy  a  com 
mixture  of  the  above,  and  a  very  small  Guinea 
Corn,  bearing  from  20  to  30  ears  to  a  stalk,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  adopted  by  Joseph  Coop- 
er, of  Jersey,  (as  I  had  never  be 'n  able  to  pro- 
cure any  of  his  cornj  the  fourth  or  fifth  year, 
brought  the  small  grains  up  to  the  size  of  the 
largest— but  the  species  proving  late,  it  Ha» 
tried  on  a  pale  yellow,  much  forwarded,  and  is 
now  very  highly  approved  of  as  being  mote 
productive,  and  possessing  more  of  the  req  .i 
site  properties  than  any  other  ;  it  now  partakes 
of  all  the  originals,  is  yellow,  white  and  blue, 
on  the  same  ear. 

The  sixth  variety  is  a  pale  Yellow,  bordering 
on  the  Flint,  a  great  favorite  in  Fredeiick  coun- 
ty, but  considered  here  a  very  bad  bearer. 

The  seventh  is  the  Genesee  V'ellow,  with  im- 
men-e  stalks  and  cobs,  and  short  small  grains, 
bearing  generally  two  ears  to  a  stalk,  but  mea- 
sures badly  when  shelled. 

Ihe  eighth  variety  I  have  lately  seen  growing 
at  the  VVood-Vard,  much  admired  by  the  pro- 
prietor, who  considers  it  a  good   bearer,  on  a 


fine  loam,  culled  Tus'saroni.  a  wMte  corn,  with 
M  to  It)  rows  on  an  ear — generally  two  to 
stalk  of  great  size. 

The  ninth  is  an  eight  rowed  corn,  called  her 
Walker's  Corn,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
man  by  that  name  makinu  consi  leiable  crops  o 
if  on  gravelly,  barren-looking  land. 

The  tenth.  Cooper's  Corn,  on  wi\icb  the  first 
experiment  has  been  made  this  v.>ar  of  ha'f  h 
ushel,  part  on  stiff,  and  iiart  of  li-jht  land,  both 
poor — nnd  from  the  result,  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve it  more  productive  than  any  I  have  tri.d  ; 
surpassing  that  which  I  raised  in  the  same  wa  • 
\\  hi'fh  r  I  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  th. 
small  kind  up  to  size,  and  thereby  caused  to- 
great  a  preponderence  on  the  side  of  the  lar-c 
orn.  and  caused  it  to  partake  less  of  the  mor^ 
prolific  kind,  I  know  not;  hut  such  is  the  fact, 
the  grain  is  yellow,  and  smaller  than  the  sor*  I 
raised  ;  but  the  ears  are  more  abundant,  for  I 
found  many  stalks  with  from  three  to  five  eais 
on  the  land  described  here. 

The  eleventh  species  is  the  Callico ;  the 
grains  all  streaked  with  red.  This  is  a  forward 
corn,  something  of  the  Gourd  Seed — a  pretty 
good  bearer — used  in  the  lower  counties  chiefly 
fur  re-planting. 

The  twelfth  is  a  Flinty  forward  Corn,  re- 
markably white  and  hard,  with  eight  rows  on 
the  cob 

The  thirteenth  variety  is  the  Sugar  Corn,  al- 
so an  eight  rowed  corn — rather  more  forward 
than  the  other  two. 

The  fourteenth  is  an  unprofitable  sort,  called 
Pop  Corn,  used  to  feed  chickens,  and  to  amuse 
children. 

These  are  all  the  varieties  that  have  come  un- 
der my  observation — but  lam  convinced  that  a 
new  variety  might  be  produced  every  year  by 
planting  any  two  of  the  a'^ove  varieties  neaV 
each  other.  Whatever  kind  may  be  used  for  a 
principal  crop,  it  will  be  greatly  improved  by 
selecting  seed  from  the  stalks,  that  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  ears — this  has  been  proved 
from  the  prictice  of  many. 

Were  I  to  oftVr  an  opinion  on  the  culture  of 
either  description,from  the  experience  of  many 
years,  it  would  he  to  recommend  deep  plough- 
ing in  the  fall  or  winter,  turning  in  every  thing 
like  verdure  or  tr.ish  on  the  land,  preparing  it 
u  ell,  and  planting  it  early  m  the  spring,  with 
quick  tillage,  so  as  to  complete  the  work  on  it 
by  harvest,  as  the  best  means  of  ensuring  a 
crop,  and  guarding  against  the  droughts  of 
uo.m  r  ;  distance  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet 
each  way,  uith  two  plants  in  a  hill  :  by  this 
nethod  hoeing  is  useless,  and  may  be  exploded. 
The  heaviest  crop  I  have  ever  se^n  was  13  bar- 
els  to  the  acre,  on  rich  Frederick  land,  plant- 
ed as  above,  with  three  stalks  in  a  hill.  The 
greatest  crop  I  have  made,  was  eight  barrels  to 
the  acre,  drilled  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  14 
inches  in  the  drill — but  this  method  increases 
hoe  work.  I  have  seen  an  equal  quantity  made 
for  .;  any  years  in  succession,  by  planting  three 
feet  each  way,  with  one  stalk  in  a  hill,  on  highly 
improved,  well  cultivated  land;  but  this  is 
nore  affected  by  drought  than  either  of  the 
olher  methods. 

WILLIAM  HEBB. 
St.  0>yth,  October  Uth,  1821. 


The  foM'iwing  accmnt  w"  have  received  froin 
I'lseph  W  Marcli,  K^.j.  of  Greenlanil,  in  an- 
s<\cr  to  our  request  that  he  unulil  furnish  a 
-fatement  of  the  nanner  in  which  he  hid  cul- 
ivated  an  acre  of  Sv.edish  rurnips,  the  last 
-e.ison.  W'c  owe  him  manv  thanks  Uir  his  com- 
'Iiance  with  our  wislies  ;  and  we  trust  that  his 
ccouiit  will  attract  the  attention  of  our  fanners 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  root. 

London  Farmer^ s  Journal. 

Greenland,  November  30,  1821. 

The  manner  in  ivhirh  the  .icie  of  Svvedisli 
rninips  «as  niltivaled  (whicli  has  been  enter- 
ed for  a  premium^  on  the  f;irm  belonging  to  my 
mother,  and  under  rr.v  care,  is  as  follows. 

The  sward  was  ploughed  up  in  the  fall  of 
'819,  and  planteil  the  following  spring  with 
Indian  Corn,  and  mai.ured  with  compost  dress- 
ing made  in  the  hog's  yard,  at  the  rate  of  about 
ten  loads  per  acre. 

Last  fall  ahout  one  halfof  thelot  was  plough- 
ed, anil  it  was  intended  the  whole  shimld  have 
been  ploughed,  but  the  earlv  hard  frost  pre- 
vent' d.  Last  spring  ahout  eight  loads  of  com- 
post manure  was  spread  on  the  ground  and 
I  loughed  in,  two  thirds  nf  which  probably 
was  swamp  and  mixed  with  barn  yard  dung. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  I  began  to  plant  the 
seed.  Atter  harrowing  the  ground,  seven  fur- 
rows were  made  lengthwise  the  piece,  three  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  with  a  horse  pl:iugh.  Into 
these  furrows  good  barn  yard  manure  was  sho- 
velled from  a  cart  passing  along  side,  at  the  rate 
of  about  14  loads  per  acre  'i'hen  a  strong  ox- 
team  with  a  good  plough  passing  upon  one  side 
and  down  oh  the  other,  ploughing  very  de^  p, 
formed  a  high  ridge  directly  over  the  manure. 
After  the  seven  ridges  were  ploughed,  a  horse 
going  between  two  ridges  with  a  light  roller 
levelled  the  tops  ;  then  a  hoe  was  drawn  along 
to  make  a  small  furrow  for  tlie  seed.  Previous 
to  dropping  it,  some  manure  was  strewed  along 
at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  loads  per  acre,  in  or- 
der to  force  the  growth  of  the  young  plants, 
when  first  up  that  tiie  fly  might  not  destroy 
them.  A  boy  then  dropped  the  seed  along  the 
ridges,  a  few  in  a  place  about  a  foot  apart,  then 
covering  them  with  a  hoe  completed  the  maa- 
ner  of  sowing. 

The  principal  labour  in  the  after  culture, 
was  the  first  weeding  and  thinning  out  the 
plants.  But  as  this  was  done  in  the  season  of 
hay  making,  at  times  when  the  weather  was  un- 
fit for  making  hay,  the  expense  is  considered 
trifling.  I  should  judge,  however,  that  the  la- 
bour of  the  after  culture  is  about  equal  to  that 
f  Indian  Corn. 

The  produce  of  the  acre  is  EIGHT  HUN 
DUED  AND  THIRTY  FOUR  HEAPED 
BUSHELS  OP  TURNIPS,  beside  ,  of  leaves 
what  was  judged  to  be  about  five  tons.  Ihe 
expense  of  harvesting  was  comparatively  very 
small  ;  the  whole  being  done  in  a  part  of  one 
day.  Upon  calculation  made  of  the  time,  and 
number  of  hands  employed,  it  appeared  that 
five  men  could  easily  have  pulled  them  up, 
gathered  them  into  carts,  and  lioused  them  (af- 
ter iiaunH:;.  them  a  distance  ut  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile)  in  one  day. 
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VOL.    Ill, 


From  the  JHorving   Chronicle. 


sists  of  135  volumes  formed  of  wood.  The  bind- 
ing of  each  book  is  formed  of  a  different  tree  ; 
Sin,— After  observing  the  accounts  and  di-  tlie  hack  is  ornamented  with  pieces  of  the  bark, 
mensions  of  several  iar§e  turnips  in  the  pub-;and  such  mosse?,  linchins,  and  other  parasitical 
lie  prints,  raised  by  our  Maryland  Faiiners,  plants  as  characteri/.e  the  species.  Kach  vo- 
measurin;i;28  to  21)  inches.  &c.  I  was  indaced  lume  opens,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the 
to  examine  mv  turnip  (grounds,  an<l  try  to  be-  leaves,  and  cont.ins  the  bud,  leaves,  flower, 
come  a  rival."  Having  found  several  of  2&  to  fruit,  farina,  and  every  other  part  in  sny 
30^  inches  in  circumference,  I  be^an  to  anti- de-rree  illusirative  of  the  nature  ol^  the  tree.  It 
cipate  a  little  puflT  too  :  but  in  the  mean  time,  aflbrds  a  complete  and  scientific  exemplifica- 
a  turnip  was  announced  from  the  eastward,  tion  of  135  trees,  beginnina;  with  the  oaks,  and 
where  all  the  wonders  come  from,  n^  forty-five  ending  with  the  juniper  ;  and,  in  fact,  may  be 
inc/(fs  round.*  Finding  all  my  hopes,  in  this  considered  as  a  brief  and  perfect  epitome  of  the 
way.  totally  eclipsed  by  this  mammoulh  of  theiGerman  groves  and  forests.  In  (he  case  o' 
east,  I  began  to  consider  that  one  niiisle  turnip,' \i\ants,  such  as  the  rose  &  juniper,  the  liirneou 
however  large,  counts  but  little  in  a  family,  anil  parts  of  which  are  not  sulticiently  large  for  the 
not  much  in  market — therefore  thought  I  would  Ipurpose  requireil,  the  binding  is  formed  of  some 


try  the  aggregate  of  my  crop,  and  the  ground 
occupied,  being  in  two  lots,  one  containing,  Oi/ 
survey,  two  acres,  two  roods  and  nine  perches, 
and  the  other  three  roods  and  live  perches, mak- 
ing in  the  aggregate  three  acres,  one  quarter 
and  fourteen  perches,  exclu^ive  of  a  small 
marshy  point,  supposed  to  contain  forty  to 
forty -five  perches,  and  which  had  but  a 
very  few  turnips  upon  it  :  and  notwithstand- 
ing about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  in  the  large  lot, 
was  so  low  iind  wet,  as  to  produce  but  little, 
and  ninety-two  bushels  taken  out  of  the  small 
lot  for  market  before  they  were  near  full  grown, 
and  the  supply  for  famdy  use  from  the  time 
they  were  large  enough,  I  have  gathered  by 
jny  count  16(j5  bushels.  1  laid  oft",  in  the  large 
lot,  five  perches  one  way  and  eight  the  other, 
Biaking  a  quarter  of  au  acre,  from  which  I  gath- 
ered, when  neatly  trimmed  for  market, 
155  bushels, good  measure.  I  also  laid  ofl"  in 
the  small  lot,  two  perches  one  way,  and  ten 
the  other,  making  one  eighth  of  an  acre,  from 
which  1  gathered  eighty-thiee  bushels  and  three 
pecks.  1  weighed  a  bushel,  and  find  them  to 
weigh  sixty-one  pounds — thus  the  weight  of 
produce  on  the  one  eighth  of  an  acre,  appears 
to  be  5,108  pounds — that  on  the  one  fourth 
9,455,  and  that  upon  three  acres,  one  quarte 
and  fourteen  perches  101,565  pounds  weight. 
I  have  adopted  a  mode,  which  1  think  benefi- 
cial—that IS,  bv  every  hand  engaged  in  pull- 
ing, to  carry  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  clipping 
the  roots  of  all  the  large  turnips  oft"  before 
they  throw  them  to  the  heaps,  the  tops  will  be 
much  cleaner,  and  the  cattle  eat  them  better. 
Your's  respectfully, 

T.  HILLEN. 

*  Slone  Masons  have  a  rule  of  measurement  for 
chimn.et,  called  "^iiM  and  hulf  ffirth"  that  is,  they 
measure  once  round  and  half  round  again,  1  have 
beard  of  an  employer,  who  observed  his  mason  mea- 
suring his  work  in  this  way,  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  that;  he  answered,  that  he  meant  lo  fcee> 
joinj' r/imJ, till  he  got  enough — though  I  don't  sup- 
pose there  were  any  masons  just  in  the  neighbour- 
kood  of  this  big  turnip. 


ordinary  wood,  sprinkled  over  with   fine  mos 
and  then  elegantly  barred  with  the  rose  of  juni 
per  wood  giving  the  volume  the  appearance  of 
a  very  valuable  old  manuscript  with  iron  clasps. 
On  the  whole,  it    is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  complete  productions  I  have  ever  seen. 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


From  the  London  Farmers'  Journal. 

SOME    FACTS   HIGHLY   INTERESTING 
TO  BREEDERS. 

Howland  Street,  Sept.  3,  1821. 
Sir, — The    extensive    circulation    of    your 


j'ston,  one  of  its  oembers,  distinguished  lor  hia 
very  extensive  knowledge,  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  .Arabian  horse,  the  mare,  the 
filly,  and  the  colt,  and  of  fully  verifying  his 
Lordship's  descriptions. 

Dr.  Wooliston,  happening  soon  afterwards  to 
mention  these  circumstances  to  Daniel  Giles, 
i'lsq.  of  Youoi^shury,  Herts,  he  found,  that  some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Giles  had  witnessed  circumstan- 
ces somewhat  analogous  ;  which  he  in  conse- 
quence stated,  in  a  short  paper,  which  is  print- 
ed, f  dlowing  that  of  Lord  Moretnn.  Mr.  Giles 
had  a  black  and  white  sow  of  Mr.  Western's 
breed,  which  he  put  to  a  boar  of  the  wild  breed, 
of  a  ileep  chesnut  colour,  which  boar  was  soon 
after  drowned  by  accident.  The  pigs  produced 
(which  were  the  sow's  first  litter)  partook  in 
appearance  of  both  boar  and  sow,  but  in  some 
the  chesnut  colour  of  the  boar  strongly  prevail- 
ed. The  sow  was  afterwards  put  to  a  boar  of 
Mr.  Western's  breed  :  the  produce  was  a 
litter  of  pigs,  some  of  which  were  stained  and 
clearly  marked  uith  the  chesnut  colour  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  former  litter.  This  sow 
had  afterwards  another  litter  of  pigs,  by  a  boar 
of  Mr.  Western's  breed,  and  some  of  these 
pigs  were  also  slightly  marked  with  the  chesnut 
colour  :  although  in  many  years  experience  of 
Mr.  Western's  breed,  Mr.  Giles  had  never,  in 
any  other  instances,  observed  the  least  appear- 
ance of  the  chesnut  colour. 

The  above  verv  curious  and  interesting-  facts 


.^..       ...w     „.._    --  make  me  desirous  of  requesting  the   favour  of 

Journal  amongst  practical  agriculturists,  makes  such  of  your  readers  as  may  have  experienced 
it  the  proper  medium  of  communication  between 'any  thing  similar,  in  which  the  male  appeared 


them  and  scientific  men,  as  to  any  discoveries 
which  the  latter  may  rfake,  which  appear  ap- 
plicable to  use  in  the  rural  arts.  I  avail  myself 
therefore  of  the  opportunity  of  stating,  that  a 
communication  was  some  time  ago  made  to  the 
lloyal  Society,  by  Earl  Moreton,  which  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, whence  't  appears  that  his  Lordships 
possessed  a  male  animal,  called  a  (iuagga  (hy 
the  Hottentots,  in  whose  mountains  they 
abound),  in  most  respects  closely  resembling 
the  Zebra,  but  of  a  smaller  size  :  his  Lordship 
had  also  a  young  chesnut  coloured  mare,  of 
seven-eighths  Arabian  blood,  which  had  never 
been  bred  from,  out  of  which  he  determined  on 
obtaining  a  foal  by  the  Quagga  :  this  according- 
ly happened,  and  a  female  wa§  produced  and 
grew  up,  bearing,  both  in  her  form  and  in  her 
colour,  very  decided  indications  of  her  mixed 
origin,  and  proved  to  be  hybrid,  or  incaj'iable  ofMr.    Hall,    who   favoured  us   with  the  esperi- 


CwTiows  Tiotawical  LWiiraTy. 


to  communicate  his  properties,  through  the  fe- 
male, to  the  young,  of  a  succession  of  births, 
by  other  males,  that  they  would  state  the  par- 
ticulars in  your  Journal ;  in  order,  should  the 
fact  appear  to  be  more  common  than  has  been 
suspected,  that  breeders  may  be  put  fully  on 
their  guard  againtt  surt'ering  the  contamination 
of  their  choice  females,  by  connexion  with  any 
but  the  choicest  males  of  the  breed  they  may 
be  desirous  of  improving. 

1  am  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FAREY,  Sen. 


On  t\\c  Tuvwip  ^^y. 

From  the  same. 
Having  had  the  pleasure   of  conversing  with 


breed  I nj 


tnents  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  larvm  of 


which  his  Lordship  found  to  have  the  character 
of  the  Arabian  breed,  as  decidedly  as  could  be 
expected,  where  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  blood 
was  Arabian  ;  but  both  in  their  colour  and  the 
hair  of  their  manes,  they  shewed  a  striking  re- 
1  must  never  cease  to  remember  the  ingenious  semblance  to  the  Quagga  !  His  Lordship  gives 
anil  valuable  present  of  the  late  king,  Lewis  in  his  paper,  a  minute  description  of  these 
Bonaparte,  to  the  collection  of  the  Libr try  at  several  points  of  resemblance  :  and  after  this 
Dresden.    It  is  the  work  of  a  German,  and  con-  had  been  received  at  the  Society,  Dr.  Wool- 


The  mare,  soon  after  bearing  this  colt,  was  turnip  beetles  in  the  seeds  of  the  turnip,  we  liave 
sold  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  who  since  has  bredlto  state  that  our  comments  on  his  article  were 
from  her,  by  a  very  tine  black  Arabian  horse,|  rather  hasty,  namely,  that  we  should  have  been 
two  colts  ;  these  Lord  Moreton  went  to  see,' better  satisfied  if  he  had  found  the  fiy.  It  ap- 
a^id  to  examine  them;  the  one  a  twoyear-uliM  pears  highly  probable  from  the  explanation,  that 
filly,    and  the  other  a   year-old   colt,   both   of|there  is  a  minute   larva  (whether  of  the  turnip 

beetle  or  not)  in  many  turnip  seeds,  which  are 
yet  capable  of  vegetation  ;  it  is  therefore  a  pro- 
cess of  some  consequence,  and  interesting  as 
an  experiment,  at  all  times  to  sit^iw  tlie  light 
seeds  (by  putting  the  quantity  in  water  or 
brine),  and  skim  tliein  away.  The  larvce  in 
old  seeds  might  nut  be  living ;  and  in  new  seeds, 
having  to  pjss  through  the  chrysalis  form  be- 
fore they  became  beetles,  they   can   hardly  be 
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Supposed  to  become  the  heetles  which,  in  five  or 
»fx  (lays,  are  busied  in  desfrnving  the  plants  ol 
that  crop;  hot  th'S.  though  not  likely,  is  un- 
certain ;  and  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  has  always 
been  held  a  mark  oT  prudence. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

ITS   CULTURK,    EXl  ELLENCE,  AND 
GREAT  PKOhUCE. 

December    1st,   1821. 

DearSir,^\s  you  have  expressed  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  Man j;el-Wurt7,el  in  No 
5  of  your  present  volume,  I  have  thought  you 
might  he  pleased  with  the  account  of  an  experi- 
ment, in  a  small  way,  made  with  great  care  ami 
attentiori,under  my  p jrticular  observation;  which 
goes  to  confirm  its  excellence  above  any  other 
root  I  have  evr  cultivated. 

The  ground  selected  was  a  rich  black  loani, 
upon  a  clay  bottom,  containing  thirty-two 
square  rods,  or  one-fifth  of  an  acre.  It  was 
manured  with  four  loads  of  rotten  hog  dung  of 
forty  cubic  feet  per  load.  After  being  brought 
into  fine  tilth,  and  the  surface  raked  smooth,  it 
was  laid  out  in  eight  beds,  four  rods  long,  am 
one  rod  wide  ;  and  immediately,  4th  May,  so* 
ed  in  rows  one  foot  apart.  June  2d,  was 
weeded,  and  the  plants  thinned,  so  as  to  stand, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  three  inches  distance  in 
the  rows.  June  20th,  began  to  thin  by  taking 
Up  every  other  plant,  leaving  them  at  sis  inch 
es  apart,  and  gathered  eighty-eight  bushels, 
(crowded&heaped)  the  roots  being  about  thesize 
of  one's  finger — these,  with  their  tops,  were 
boiled  lor  iny  hog<,  and  devoured  voraclo^^ly. 
July  4th,  commenced  thinning  again,  so  as  to 
leave  the  plants  one  foot  apart,  produce  one 
hundred  and  four  bushels.  Their  growth  now 
was  very  rapid,  so  that  the  ilOth  July,  began  the 
last  thinning  which  was  done,  by  entirely  tak- 
ing up  every  other  row — thus  lea-'ing  the  crop 
standing  for  winter  use  in  rows  two  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  one  foot  distant  in  the  rows. 
The  roots  were  at  this  time  generally  as  large 
as  one's  wrist,  and  the  tops  very  luxuriant.  I'he 
produce  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bushels. — 
In  the  autumn  the  tups  were  cut  otf  close,  as  we 
wanted  theirn  for  use,  and  meabured  sixty-three 
bushels—and  the  roots  pulled  producing  one 
hundred  and  filty-two  bushels,  weighing  sixty 
two  pounds  each. 

RECAPITULATION. 

1st  thinning  tops  &  roots  88  bus.  crowded  and 

(heaped. 
2d.     do.  do.  104  do.         do. 

3d.     do.  do.         12G  do.         do. 

Itoots  dug  in  Autumn,  15-2  do.  w't.  62  p.  bush 
Tops,  fi3  do. 

Total,  .^33  bushels  upon  thir- 

ty-two square  rods  of  ground,  or  at  the  rate  of 
2665  bushels  per  acre. 

This  lesultis  extremely  gratifying,  as  1  have 
Dot  only  a  crop  of  roots  at  the  rate  of  760  bush 
els  per  acre,  for  winter  coiisumpnon,  i  ut  wa? 
also  accoiiiiiiodatt'd  for  nearly  six  v/ei'ks  with  a 
suiumcr  supply  of  most  excellent  food  for  my 
animals,  at  the  rate  of  1905  bushels  per  acre. 


Should  you  think  it  us-tul  I  will  >le(ail  :tnot!i- 
"■  experiment  made  on  .'i3  rods  of  land  adjoin 
■ng  the  above,  which  will  show  the  advantatr;' 
•:'  cultivating  Mangel- ^^'urt7.l•l,  when  followed 
liy  cabbas^es  the  same  season,  in  a  still  stronger 
point  of  view.* 

>9  Jilansachusetls  Farmer 

*  As  we  know  and  respect  the  writer,  we  wil 
thankfully  receive  and  gladly  publish  it. 

/•>/iVnr  .'Im.  E(li:or. 


EA\toY\a\  Cov\*e8\>ouAeuce. 


Extract,  dated   iVtircester,  Mass.  Dec,  2. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  BACON. 

*•«•»•«  J  |,jyp  perceived 
Hy  notices  in  the  American  Farmer,  that  some 
of  your  southern  friends  are  at  no  little  trou- 
ble in  preserving  their  bacon  from  the  depreda- 
tion of  skippers.  It  may  be  of  some  service  to 
(hem  to  be  informed,  that  if  they  will  pack 
their  bacon  in  Oats,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
completely  covered  by  the  grain,  and  place  it 
in  a  cool  part  of  their  cellar,  they  will  receive 
no  inconvenience,  either  from  bugs,  worms,  or 
maggots.  This  method  has  been  practised  for 
several  years  with  complete  success  in  my  mo- 
ther's family.  It  is  easily  tried  by  any  one 
having  doubts  of  its  utility  ;  is  less  troublesome 
than  preserving  bacon  with  the  assistance  of 
alder,  and  without  expense,  as  the  oats,  when 
no  longer  wanted  for  this  use,  may  be  given  to 
'lorses.  who  will  not  refuse  them.  It  is  said 
that  cheese  may  be  kept  free  from  inhabitants  in 
'he  same  manner. — Of  this  I  have  no  doubt, 
hut  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  having  no  er- 
sonal  knowledge  of  its  application  to  this  ar- 
ticle. Sir, 

Your    most  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  W.  LINCOLN. 
John  8.  Skinner,  Esq. 

The  Benign  Iiifiuence  of  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties. 
Washington,  Dec.  13,  1821. 
*•♦••»»*  In  the  divi- 
sion and  reduction  of  estates  in  Virginia,  we 
greatly  need,  after  overstocking  all  our  learn- 
ed professions,  soiiie  strong  impulse  to  call  our 
intelligent  youth  from  dissipution,  to  rural  la- 
bour. The  numerous  societies,  in  aid  of  Agri- 
culture, which  have  recently  sprang  up  in  our 
country,  and  their  powerful  auxiliary,  the  .\ine- 
ncaii  Farmer,  will,  I  trust,  have  this  salutary 
effect,  by  enobling  the  plough. 

To  contribute  my  mite  towards   this  patriot- 
ic purpose,  will  uttitrd  sincere  pleasure  to 
Your  respectful  servant. 


ft  00 L— how  should  it  be  prepared  ?  and, 
vckal  are  its  pricfs  ? 

Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  would  render  an  essential  service  to 
li.aiiy  ol  your  suoscribers,  by  obtaining  from 
-lime  of  (lie  nordiei  11  manufacturers,  and  pur- 
c:.abers  ol  wool,  directions  as  to  the  propei 
mode  of  pre^-aring  and  bringing  it  into  the  mar- 


ket. ■rr;\iisaeti(iiis  in  this  article,  wduld  als'i 
i)C  very  much  fauilitiiti'd  by  Hie  regular puMica- 
fion  in  your  paper,  of  its  "piirefi,  at  thfl  lar^e 
manufacluring  establialmien's,  an  I  in  the  prin- 
cipal market  towns.  Tii>-„'|)ui,lieati(>ns  slioulil 
of  course  be  acco.npanied  bv  particil  ir  state- 
ments of  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  wool 
sold.  Uiih  the  hope  of  indiicitig  iitbers  to 
pursue  the  s:!nn^  course,  I  herewith  transmit 
you  the  prices  given  diiiiug  the  present  year,  in 
-Mexindna,  b.  C  now  becoming  a  very  im- 
portunt  and  extensive  wocd  niirket. 

For  cimiiiion  vVool,  ivashed,  40  cts. 

Mertnu  do.  from  half  to  full  blood, 
in  the  dirt,  43  cts. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your's,  &c. 


03"  We  trust  that  the  above  information  will  be 
promptly  given— and  by  none  can  it  be  better  done 
than  the  manufacturers  tbemselves  :  such  commant- 
cations  will  be  particularly  acceptable. 

Editor  Am,  Farmer. 

VJCCIJyjiTIOJV  OF  DOGS—Tfill  it  pro- 
vent  *'  Thi'  Distemper"  ? 
It  is  stated  that  vaccine  inoculation  prevents 
what  is  called  "  The  Distemper,''  so  fatal  to 
the  canine  race.  I  wish  that  those  who  make 
the  experiment,  and  fijid  it  fail,  would  impart 
their  ill  success,  to  be  inserted  in  your  useful 
paper.  As  the  dog  is  the  friend  of  man,  and 
lighly  valued,  many  are  endeavoring,  by  vac- 
cine inoculation,  to  prevent  the  disease  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  if  silence  be  preserved,  your 
readers  will  conclude  that  a  remedy  is  discov- 
ered, and  the  lives  of  many  favorites  will  be 
thus  preserved.  Farmers  will  thank  you,  as 
the  dog  guards  flocks,  barn-yards,  and  houses  ; 
the  sportsmen  will  also  be  greatful  to  you  ;  and 
you  will  also  receive  the  smiles  of  the  ladies. 
.Vly  sportive  barking  puppy,  which  has  beeu 
vaccinated,  seemed  to  urge  me  to  mention  this 
to  you,  that  his  brethren  might  not  in-c«r  the 
distemper — you  will,  I  think,  be  currish  if  you 
do  not  insert  this,  although  I  cannot  write  dog- 
matically. Your's,  &c.  * 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

dotation  of  Crops. 

"  I  have  been  convinced  by  four  years  ex- 
perience, that  the  best  course  of  crops,  is  "  the 
Jivejield"  ;  1st  Corn,  2d  Oats,  3d  Wheat,  4.tl» 
mowable  Clover,  and  5;h  Pasture  :  under  this 
system  oats  are  invaluable.  I  couhl  give  evi- 
dence upon  evidence,  for  the  solvency  of  this 
plan,  its  cheapness  and  productiveness." 

F. 

The  opinions  of  our  friend  F,  have  gre.tt  -.veiebt 
with  us  and  those  who  know  his  abilitv  and  opnoi-tuni- 
ties  to  form  thenV;  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  we  hope 
that  he  Arlll  favor  us  with  the  evidences  which  satis- 
fy his  mind,  as  to  the  excellence  ot  "  the  five  field" 
course  of  crops  above  described.     Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 

Philadelphia,  14th  Sep.  1821. 

Bene  Od — Paper  Manufacture — tt'not,  S^c, 

Dear  .Sir, — Some  delay  occurred  before    1   re- 

eived  from  my  li  lends   Doctor  Jlivsn  an  i    >Ir. 

iluines,    the    oil   of    .^sesimuin  from    J7r.   Mc 

Hueen  and  General  Furmun.     It   was   used   in 
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salads  fnrmv  falile,  and  vins  found  to  be  ^ooH 
oil,  whicb  mi^ht  he  givpn  to  our  fiiemls  with- 
out fear  of  suvp'cion,  dis.irpnihntion,  pvpp  oh- 
serviifioti — thduffh  in  huttrr,  cream,  arid  salad, 
and  otic  r  oils,  our  best  tables  are  particular^ 
nice.  This,  for  the  a^e  of  the  oil,  is  surprisin<r. 
an'i  stamps  a  hrijrht  value  on  it  Kut  for  tl 
certain  a'llhority.  it  wmild  ai  pear  incredible, 
that  the  oil  of  S' samnm  will  keep  so  well  and 
so  onjr.  The  seed  you  sent  I  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  nice  and  careful  sjardener. 
should  be  glad  to  have  some  of  the  seed  sent 
to  .loseph  Gales,  es(|.  Kaleiijh.  N.  C;  to  Wm 
Lee,  esq.  Auditor  of  the  'I'reasiirv,  Washiny^ 
ton  rity  ;  to  Augustus  Sacket,  esq.  Ruther 
fo'dton,  N  r  ;  to  the  Post-Master  at  same 
place  ;  to  Gen.  \V  .  VV.  Krwin,  Mor^tinton, 
N.  C;  to  the  house  of  Waightshill  Avei  v, 
esq  near  Aioryranton — to  Dr.  Mclntire,  Ruth 
erfordton,  N   Carolina. 

i  observe  that  oui  cotton  manufacture  is 
thriving  by  means  of  our  present  duties.  The 
English  are  afraid  of  our  s^i'wing  success  in  it. 
New  operations  in  importinj;  woid  occur.  This 
is  a  great  market  for  good  common  wool,  and 
for  not  coarser;  and  not  a  bad  one  for  fine  wool. 
The  prices  of  superfine  cloths  and  cassimeres, 
shawls,  &c.  arc  Ino  high  here,  and  in  Rritain, 
of  course,  the  manufacture  is  amply  encourag- 
ed. New  w  olen  factoiies  are  extending.  The 
immense  class  of  good  and  fine  conl-w  iners' 
goods  are  uiucl)  too  high  in  all  our  great  towns. 

A  gent'eman  from  Canto"  last  week,  inform- 
ed me  that  the  Chinese  make  immense  quanti- 
ties of  paper  out  of  the  Bamboo.  They  do' 
not  much  cultivate  fiax  or  hemp,  nor  do  they 
import  rags.  Cotton,  silk,  wool,  and  skins  are 
used  in  manufactures.  But  linen  and  hempen 
rags,  our  maferials  for  paper,  mu>.t  be  rare,  dear, 
and  almost  unknown  and  unused.  This  de- 
serves notice,  for  the  sake  of  our  agiiculture, 
to  supply  the  materials  for  miiniilacture,  which 
is  a  rational  and  beneficial  object.  Little  hints 
may  produce  great  consequences. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  Vermont  Ojcen,  raised  by  Mr.  Marsh, 
said  to  be  the  largest  ever  fatted  in  this  coun- 
try, have  been  purchased  by  two  gentlemen  of 
Albany  at  the  enormous  price  of  nearly  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  shipped  on  board  a  sloop 
for  New  York.  They  will  be  exhibited'here  on 
their  arrival. 

A  new  invented  system  of  propelling  boats 
by  steam,  has  been  invented  by  a  person  in  New 
Bedford,  by  which  a  boat  26  feet  long  has  been 
propelled,  by  two  men,  four  miles  in  twenty 
minutes  ;  and  it  is  thought  the  plan  may  be  ap- 
plied to  propelling  the  largest  steam  boats  with 
more  velocity  and  much  less  power  than  is 
required  by  the  present  system. 

The  following  observations  on  the  Diy  Hot  in  tim- 
ber, are  Ibund  m  the  second  volume  of  Professor  Sil- 
liman's  "  AMERICAN  JdUUNAL  OF  SCIENCE— 
more  especially  of  MisERiLotr,  Geology  and  other 
branches  of  Natural  HisTonr,  including,  also,  Agri- 
crLTCRE  &  the  OnNAniENTAL,  as  well  as  useful  Arts  " 
— A  work  ot, science,  which  does  credit  to  our  coun- 
try—we apprehend,  however,  that  it  is  too  severely 
and  exclusively    scientific    to   be    patronised   as   it 


deserves.  Our  country  is  not  old  enoutfh  to  abound 
n  men  of  immense  fortune  ;  and  fortunately  our 
nstitmions,  rpg;u!atin£f  the  distribution  of  proper 
\',  will  coiitMuie  to  restrain  the  tendency  of  societ) 
o  divide  itself  in'.o  Lords  and  Paupers.  Hrnc- ,  we 
have  not  many  men  of  leisure  for  'he  studv  of  the 
;ihstract  sciences;  and  perioi'iral  works,  which  do  not 
connect  themselves  with  the  practical,  money  making, 
every  day  pursuits  of  life,  are  apt  to  perish  or  to  draw 
a  languid  subsistence  from  the  zeal  and  personal  sacri- 
fires  of  their  conductors—  \Ve  do  not  know  that  this 
apprehension  should  apply  in  any  measure,  to  the 
work  in  question — we  hope  it  does  »iot — and  in  the 
act  of  borrowing  from  its  instructi%'e  pages,  we  wish 
to  bear  our  humble  testimony  to  its  claims  on  the 
American  public. 

Eilit.  Am.  Farmer, 

Observntions  on  the  DRF  ROT,  by  Colonel 

r!EORCE    GlBBS. 

The  late  extraordinary  decay  of  Timber,  by 
a  diseise,  f(>ruie!  the  dry  rot,  in  the  commercial 
and  ni-'itarv  marine  in  {'Europe,  has  excited 
much  attention,  and  ctlled  forth  many  schemes 
for  prevention  or  rure.  But  I  have  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  (o  meet  with  any  account  of  its 
cause,  or  any  proposal  for  a  remedy,  which 
could  satisfy  me,  still  less  the  gentlemen  skill- 
'ed  in  naval  alTiiirs. 

It  appears  that  this  disease  affect,*  wood, 
whether  dry  or  moist,  though  more  in  the  latter 
case:  that  it  has  become  more  common  within 
thirty  years,  and  since  that  time  large  ships 
have  been  discovered  to  be  entirely  rotten  on 
the  stocks,  before  the  preparations  were  made 
for  launching  them. 

s^te.iming  the  Timber  lias  been  tried  in  Ame- 
rica, and  found  injurious  ;  oil  and  paint  are 
ruinous;  and  many  other  operations  have  been 
recommended,  some  of  which  were  found  inju- 
rious, others  inefiTectual,  others  too  costly  for 
trial.  All  the  ingenuity  of  the  English  me- 
chanics seemsto  have  been  employed  in  schem- 
ing and  failing;  much  money,  and  some  lives, 
have  been  lost  in  these  experiments. 

The  Dry  Rot  has  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
green  timber,  or  wood  not  sufficiently  seasoned 
or  docked  ;  but.  though  docking  timber  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  importai.t,  yet  it  is  found 
that  this  remedy  is  by  no  means  sure,  as 
ships  with  which  this  precaution,  as  formerly, 
has  been  tried,  have  been  found  at  times  subject 
to  the  dry  rot ;  so  that  in  spite  of  every  care, 
large  vessels  in  Europe  do  not  last  half  as  long 
as  formerly. 

In  the  United  States  this  disease  is  by  no 
means  as  common,  although  it  gradually  be- 
comes more  so.  Our  merchant  ships  are  at 
tunes  troubled  with  it.  Our  ships  of  war  being 
built  of  live  oak,  cedar  and  locust,  are  less  ex- 
posed to  this  evil.  The  live  oak  appears  to  be 
almost  indistructible,  except  perhaps  by  its  con- 
tact with  other  species  of  wood,  the  juices  of 
which,  as  in  treenails,*  may  injure  it  — Hut 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  must  be- 
wail this  calamity,  or  discover  some  preven- 
tive. 

The  same  evil  attends  the  construction  ot 
modern  built  houses.  The  timbers  of  the  rool 
of  Westminster-Hall  have  been  in  place  six 
hundred  years,    and  I   have  examined  in   this 

♦  Trunneb  >  so  pronounced  by  the  ship  carpenters. 

— Editor. 


untry  some  which  were  placed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  and  are  seeminglv  uncor- 
rupted  and  incorruptible.  But  no  architect  now 
wuuid  ca'.  ulatp  on  a  durability  of  half  the  lat- 
ter term.  I  have  been  informed  that  some  of 
the  floors  in  the  new  City-Hall,  in  New-York, 
though  finished  within  only  six  years,  have 
been  removed  on  account  of  the  dry  rot. 

Considering  these  and  other  facts  before  the 
public,  I  have  been  li  d  to  believe,  that  the  dry 
rot  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  wood,  rather 
than  to  tlie  deficiency  of  ordinary  preparation. 

The  wood  of  a  tree  consists  of  the  heart  and 
theaU'Urnum,  or  s^ap  wood  which  forms  the  ex- 
tTnal  concentric  Lavers.  This  last  is  the  ve- 
hicle of  the  sap.  In  young  trees,  it  extends  to 
the  centie,  but  as  the  tri'e  grows,  the  heart  be- 
comes firm,  and  ceases  to  circulate  the  sap,  and 
thispincess  continues  during  the  life  of  the  tree. 
In  aged  trees  tlie  sap  wood  forms  only  a  sn.all 
part  of  the  timber,  till  at  length  a  process  simi- 
lar to  ossification  in  the  old  age  of  anima's  takes 
(dace,  and  the  tree  dies  for  want  of  nouriati- 
ment 

'1  he  durability  of  heart,  and  the  pernicious 
effects  of  sap  wood,  are  well  known  ;  but  as 
limber  bears  a  high  price,  workmen  content 
themselves  with  taking  o!f  the  coloured  sap 
wood,  without  regarding  the  remaining  part  in 
the  timber.  An  oak  tree,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  is  generally  of  a  size  fitted  tor  timber  tor 
large  vessels.  But  if  we  compare  this  tree  t» 
one  of  the  same  si/,e,  but  two  hundred  years  old, 
we  shall  find  the  real  proportion  of  sap  wood 
and  heart  very  difierent  in  the  two  specimens. 
Now  if  we  consider  the  enormous  consumption 
of  wood  during  the  last  century,  in  large  and 
small  vessels,  in  houses,  and  in  all  the  oojects 
which  add  to  the  comforts  of  society,  both  in 
fiurope  and  America,  we  may  justly  suppose 
t!iat  few  old  oaks  can  be  supplied  in  Kurope, 
and  that  the  number  in  America  is  continually 
diminishing. 

VVe  are  therefore  justified  in  believing,  that 
the  dry  rot  in  vessels  and  houses,  in  its  present 
extension,  is  owing  to  the  use  of  young  timber, 
to  which  architects  have  had  recourse,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  the  old  forests. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  prevent  the  danger, 
but  it  may  he  in  our  power  to  guard  in  a  great 
measure  against  it.— -And  it  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  I  feel  less  reluctance  in  olferiiig 
ny  opinion  ori  the  subject. 

The  object  of  every  process  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  timber,  must  be  to  extract  the  water  of 
tlie  sap,  and  to  destroy  the  absorbent  power  of 
the  wood  and  chiefly  of  the  sap  vessels.  The 
dirt'erent  uses  for  which  the  timber  is  intended, 
will  of  course  cause  some  difference  in  the  mode 
of  its  treatment.  For  this  purpose,  I  suggest 
with  diffidence  the  following  processes,  some 
one  of  which  may  probably  be  used  in  every 
situation  : — 

The  first  method  is  suggested  by  a  very  com- 
mon usage  of  charring  posts  which  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  ground. —  This  method  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  it  having  been  used  both  by  the 
Grecians  and  the  Fiomans  ;  and  the  piles  so  us- 
eil  either  for  bridges  or  foundations  of  temples, 
are  now  frequently  found  in  a  state  ot  cump  efe 
preservation,    after  a    lapse  of  two  tnousand 
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jears.     Hut  the  use  of  itiis  metliod  must  neces- 
sarily heverv  liini  ed. 

Another  methoil  iitav  perhaps  he  tried  with 
success,  and  without  j;reat''r  expense  than  mu. 
nv  that  have  heen  resorted  to  without  avail  :  I 
mean  the  use  of  sinoke.  This  wouM  evaporate 
the  water  of  the  sap,  and  carbonise  in  some 
measure  the  wood. 

A  third  method  is  the  application  of  lime,  ei 
ther  in  solution  or  as  air  slac  iced.  The  first 
wiwld  act  like  the  muriate  of  soda  in  sea  water 
in  ihe  docking  of  timber,  hut  from  chemical  affi 
nity,  mucli  more  powerfully,  it  mij^lit  be  ap 
plied  to  timber  in  most  situations.  I  under' 
stand  that  when  the  steam  frigate  was  built  in 
New-Vork,  a  quantity  of  potash  was  poured  in- 
to the  centre  of  each  timber.  (Between  conti- 
guous timbers  ?  Ed.)  But  it  is  the  surface,  and 
not  the  heart  of  the  wood  which  first  decays. 
This  alkali,  like  lime,  could  not  fail  of  being 
useful  when  properly  applied.  Air  slacked 
lime,  filled  in  between  the  timbers,  would  keep 
a  continual  action  on  the  neighbouring  wood, 
until  the  sap  was  extracted,  and  the  wood  in  all 
its  parts  completely  penetrated  by  lime.  This, 
with  the  occasional  use  of  a  solution  of  lime, 
would  render  the  wood  incorruptible,  as  well 
as  incombustible,  and  the  woody  fibre,  like  the 
aniiual  fibre  in  leather,  being  saturated,  would 
increase  in  strength  and  durability. 

G.  GIBBS. 
Sunswick,  .iu^ust,  IS  19. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  1  have 
received  from  Col.  Perkins,  of  Boston,  some 
valuable  information  on  the  subject,  which  I  will 
briefl>  state: — Several  ships  built  at  that  port 
have  been  salted,  or  filled  in  between  the  tim- 
bers with  salt  whilst  on  the  stocks,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  timbers  have, 
in  every  case,  been  fouud  to  he  perfectly  sound 
A  lar^e  ship  belonging  to  him,  which  had  been 
salted,  (fourteen  years  old)  required  repairs. 
Dew  decks,  and  new  iron  work.  Considering 
the  age  of  the  ship,  it  was  iinportar.t  to  examine 
the  frame  in  every  part.  The  ceiling  was 
therefore  ripped  up, and  a  complete  examina- 
tion took  place.  The  result  was,  that  the  tiai- 
ber  and  plank  were  found  completely  sound  in 
ev.  ry  part. 

1  accompanied  this  gentleman  on  board  of  a 
salted  ship  belonging  to  him,  and  now  in  this 
port.  The  timbers  were  not  so  close  as  Usual 
in  frames  of  vessels,  and  the  salt  was  retained 
at  difl'erent  heights  by  wedges  between  the 
timoers,  so  that  the  salt  in  settling  should  not 
leave  any  considerable  height  vacant.  It  took 
five  bundred  uusnels  of  valt  for  this  ship,  of 
five  iiuiidred  tons  ;  and  two  years  after  being 
built,  one  huiidrtil  bushels  were  added  to  till 
up  the  space  of  the  salt  dissolved. 

Anotht  r  instance  has  been  communicated  to 
me  h}-  an  intelligent  officer  of  tlie  N  »vy.  I'he 
Argus  U.  S.  Drig  was  built  atBostoa  in  1802, 
of  green  timber,  was  salted  as  ibove,  repaired 
at  the  Navy-yaid  in  iSVwYork  in  18i4,  and 
the  timbers  (ouad  to  be  perfectly  sound. 

1  see  no  objection  to  this  treatment,  except 
from  the  great  weight  above,  say  28  toi.s  in  a 
ship  ot  300.  Tlie  expense  is  not  materi  I, 
but  the  iron  work  i  should  think  would  require 
renewing  olteuer  than  in    the  other   modes 


Whether  a  dampness  would  he  created  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  crew  of  a  large  ship  o' 
war,  to  its  provisions  and'ammunition,  or  to  the 
freight  of  valuable  goods,  requires  further  ex- 
perience. 

G.  GIBBS. 

— ^^ggo  JB- 
From  the  New  London  Gazette. 

To  preserve  Beef  tender  and  sweet,  through  the 
year. 

For  one  hundred  weight  of  Beef,  prepare  the 
following  : 

Four  quarts  of  coarse  salt,  made  fine  ; 

Four  pounds  of  brown  sugar; 

Four  ounces  of  salt  petre. 

Mix  these  articles  well  together;  then  rub 
your  meat  with  it.  and  pack  closely  in  the  bar- 
rel. Suffirient  pickle  will  soon  he  made  in  the 
cask,  by  this  process.  By  no  means  use  any 
water,  as  it  will  spoil  the  meat,  when  the 
weather  becomes  warm. 

If  at  any  time,  a  scum  rise  on  the  barrel, 
skim  it  oft",  and  sprinkle  into  it  a  little  fine  salt, 
which  will  preserve  the  pickle.  Some  persons, 
fearing  their  beef  will  be  injured  in  warm  weath- 
er,  take  out  the  pickle  and  boil  it.  This  is 
wrong  ;  as  it  will  harden  the  beef  and  entirely 
change  its  flavor. 

Uamborongh  Pickle, 

The  following  constitute  the  famed  Ham- 
borough  pickle,  which  has  been  found  to  pre 
serve  meat  eftectually,  in  hot  as  well  as  in  cold 
climates  : 

Six  pounds  of  Salt : 

Eight  ounces  of  brown  sugar  ; 

Six  ounces  of  salt  petre. 

Dissolve  these  articles  by  boiling  in  four  gal- 
lons of  water.  In  this  pickle,  when  perfectly 
cold,  keep  any  kind  of  meat  sunk,  and  stop- 
ped closely. 

This  pickle  will  also  keep  beef  from  bein 
hard  and  too  salt,  when  boiled. 

Jlnather  recipe  for  Pickle. 

Three  gallons  of  water  ;  half  a  pound  of 
salt  petre;  one  pound  of  brown  sugar  ;  one 
quart  of  molasses  ;  add  as  much  fine  salt  as 
will  make  an  egg  float  lightly,  taking  care  that 
fir>t  all  the  salt,  be  dissolved.  Skim  it  well,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Dbserve  it  is  not  to  be 
boiled,  as  boiling  the  pickle  will  harden  the 
meat. 

Tongues,  Veal,  or  Mutton,  for  smoking. 
should  not  remain  in  the  pickle  longer  than  ten 
(lays.  Bee!  or  tongues  when  taken  out  of  the 
pickle  for  boilirig,  should  be  kept  tvventy-foui 
hours  in  cold  waier,  then  drained,  before  they 
are  boiled. 

riiis  pickle  will  remian  perfectly  sweet  till 
spring,  when,  after  all  your  neat  is  taken  out. 
It  will  be  found  the  best  pickle  in  vviiich  you 
can  cure  shad,  giving  them  a  delicious  flavour 
and  fine  red  colour. 

Having  offered  to  my  brother  farmers,  all  i 
thought  important,  this  season,  respectiug  the 
Hiking  and  improving  of  Cider  ;  1  have  here 
called  their  attention  to  another  subject. 

This  IS  the  season  for  putting  up  Beef  both 
tjr  exportation  .a!  I'miily  use.  Farmers  >feu- 
erally  are  nut  acquainted  with  the  best  methods 


d'  putting  up  Reef,  so  as  to  preserve  it  tender 
ind  street  without  being  too  salt  ;  they  are  re- 
luested  to  make  trial  -if  these  ilirections.  The 
'irst  is  particularly  recommended,  for  preserv- 
ing meat  tender  and  sweet  through  the  year.  I 
hope  my  communications  will  be  well  accepted 
as  they  are  well  intended  by  the  farmer's 
friend.  J.  B. 

Jls  Paddi^  would  sny — when  codfish  is  boilfd, 
it  ought  yint  to  be  hniled  at  all.— It  is  however  a 
little  surprising  that  many  a  gooil  house  wife  is 
not  apprised,  that  the  dumb,  or  dried  codfish 
ought  not  to  be  boiled  to  have  them  teniler  :  it 
operates  as  on  an  egg,  and  oyster  and  clam  : 
the  more  you  boil  them  the  harder  they  grow— 
let  them  simmer  on  or  near  the  fire,  in  a  kettle, 
2  or  3  hours,  according  as  the  fish  are  hard  ; 
and  then  change  the  water,  and  before  dishing, 
put  this  up  to  near  a  boiling  heat,  but  no  higlier. 
I'his  management  don't  draw  out,  hut  revives 
the  glutinous,  and  enlivens  the  nutricious  sub- 
stance in  them,  and  leaves  the  fish  tender  and 
delicious.  JVew-Vork  paper. 

•An  effectual  cure  for  a  Felon. 
Bathe  the  part  affected  in  ashes  and  water: 
take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  six  drops  of  spirits  of 
turpentin-,  a  few  beet  leaves  cut  fine,  a  small 
quantity  of  hard  soap,  one  tea  spoonful  of  snufl' 
or  fine  tobacco  :  then  add  one  table  spoonful  ■>{ 
burnt  salt,  and  one  of  Indian  meal,  and  it 
never  fails  to  effect  a  cure  if  applied  in  season. 

Tlie  I'iles 

A  cure  for  this  most  pamful  disorder  has  al- 
ways'leen  considered  by  those  afflicted  with  it, 
of  the  first  importance. 

The  writer  of  this  has  for  the  last  five  years 
suffered  under  this  inveterate  disease,  during 
which  time  he  could  obtain  no  relief,  until  he 
accidentally  met  with  a  person  who  gave  him  a 
recipe  which  has  elVected  in  him  a  complete 
cure  ;  and  he  now,  from  motives  of  humanity, 
makes  it  known  to  the  public,  viz  :  Take  a 
lump  of  strong  British  alum  about  two  inches  in 
length,  which  smooth  down  with  a  knife  to  the 
tiiickness  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch — apply 
this  morning  and  evening,  first  netting  it  in 
cold  water.  In  five  to  seven  days  the  cure 
will  be  complete.  .-V*.  York  paper. 


[^Communicated  for  the  American  Farmer.] 

INTERESTING  TO  FARMERS. 

It  is  now  suificiently  certain  that  the  liorse- 
liotts,  or  grubs,  by  which  so  many  horses  are 
annually  destroyed,  are  produced  from  eggs  or 
iits,  which  are  deposited  chiefly  in  the  in-ide 
noist  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  is  from  thence 
conveyed,  with  the  food,  into  the  stomach. 

Any  person  who  cliuses,  may  reduce  it  to  ex- 
periment tor  himself.  In  the  season  for  it,  let 
a  few  hairs  be  clipped  oif,  hi-iving  these  nits  ad- 
hering to  them — moisten  the  inside  Of  the  hand 
oy  the  application  of  a  little  spiile,  and  close 
it  upon  the  nits,  and  he  will  find  them  hatched 
in  a  few  seconds. 

It  is  therefore  recomiuended,  to  be  care/ul 
to  remove  these  eggs  by  scraping  them  oft'  with 
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a  knife,  or  wasliiiij;  them  oft'  vvifh  an  infusion  of 
tobacco  every  tliird  day,  ttiroughout  the  season 
in  which  they  are  deposited. 

If  this  be  done,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  de- 
struction, which  is  made  by  this  hateful  insect, 
may  be  completely  preieolcd. 
of  the  knee  and  buck  part  of  tiie  shouhler  of 
the  lioise,  bv  a  certain  species  of  tly.  The  fiv 
is  called  O^s/roHf  e(jiii.  These  cugs  or  nits, 
become  ripe  in  the  course  of  four  oi  live  days. 
"When  thus  rificnt'd,  the  sliiihte^l  application  or 
warmth  and  nioinlure  is  sulMcicnt  to  hrina;  forth, 
in  an  instant  the  latent  larvcr,  that  is  the  insect 
in  the  first  form.  At  this  time,  if  the  tongue 
of  the  horse  touch  tlie  eggs,  its  little  door 
(npercurum)  is  thrown  open,  and  a  small  active 
worm  is  produced,  which  readily  adheres  to  the 

sotmach,  

PKACIl  TREKS. 

Make  boxes  around  your  trees  about  one  foot 
in  height,  and  in  capacity,  exclusive  of  the 
tree,  to  bold  a  peck,  fill  this  in  witii  the  bark 
taken  from  tan  vats,  pressing  it  a  little  together, 
and  your  trees  will  remain  free  from  worms 
around  the  roots,  which  are  so  destructive  to 
tree?, as  it  is  found  that  worms  will  not  inhabit 
this  bark  if  ever  so  old. 

TIMBER. 

It  has  been  long  known  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, that  taking  oft'  the  btrk  as  far  up  the 
tree  as  it  conveniently  can  be  done,  and  letting 
them  stand  until  the  following  autumn,  or  win 
ter,  belore  they  are  cut  down,  is  a  means  of 
making  the  timber  much  stronger  and  more 
durable  tlian  it  otherwise  would  be.  It  is  more 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  carriages  and  instru- 
ments of  husbandly,  as  well  as  for  fences.  It 
greater  dui ability  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
by  the  writer,  but  that  it  is  otherwise  improved, 
lias  been  tested. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  persons  of  credit 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  wbeit 
Pine  Timber  aliounds,  the  fanners  are  in  the 
practice  of  barking  the  Fine  as  far  up  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  fence  pos! — in  this  state  tliey  an 
sutVercd  to  stand  until  dead.  The  trees  an- 
iJitn  cut  down,  and  the  part  which  has  been 
bnrked,  will  be  found  saturated  with  turpentine 
and  tbcrchy  r^'ndered  reniaikably  durable  foi 
posts  ur  lences. 


POETJiY. 


BY   H.  S.  tilXF.NWUOD. 
O  THOU  !  whose  wisdom,  power  and  love, 
'I'liH  world  and  all  ils  creatures  prove  ; 
The  fertile  field  and  fruilt'ul  trees. 
Thrive,  or  decay,  as  thou  shall  please  j^ 
And  liuman  art  and  toil  are  vain. 
It  thou  withhold  thy  sun  and  rain  !  — 
Still  may  thy  bounteous  Providence, 
All  wish'd— all  needful— good  dispense. 

When  brumal  storms  have  spent  their  power. 
And  Spiiisr  expandeth  many  a  flower, 
May  ne'er  the  trnsts  that  fall  at  night, 
The  seeds  of  future  harvest  blight  : 
May  ne'er  the  blushing  blossoms  yield 
To  slorins  that  lievastate  the  field;  — 
Krom  such,  and  from  too-piercinp  air, 
Tile  nev.-blioni  lamb —  and  nestUng — spare  ! 


In  SuMMEo,  when  thy  solar  ray 
Is  felt  through  all  th'  enfeebling  day, 
Mild  be  his  genial  beams — without 
Contagion's  force,  or  parching  drought  ; 
And  frequent  may  the  fuU-frought  cloud 
The  azure  arch  of  Heaven  enshroud, 
That  gentle  moisture,  tenipv.-raie  heat, 
A  plenteous  harvest  may  complete. 

When  Actumn's  treasures  spread  around. 
And  garners  teem,  and  fruits  abocnt, 
1  hen  shall  the  Hr&BANPMAX  upraise 
To  thee  his  grateful  Hymn  of  Praise  ; 
To  thee,  who  gavest,  not  in  vain,; 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain  ; 
To  thee,  wliose  promise  doth  avail — 
•*  Setd  time  and  Jiarvest  »e'er  shull  fail,** 

God  of  the  Skasohs  !  let  thy  care 

Preside  o'er  each  revolving  year  ; 

May  Health,  fair  queen  of  blessings  !  crown 

Each  city— and  each  rural  town — 

While  sweet  content,  and  hearl-t'elt  joy 

This  land  of  Freedom  shall  employ  ? 

Thke  may  thy  ofl'spring,  man,  adore, 

Till  Time— and  Seasons  — change  no  more  ! 


a^siis  S'ii^isisiBa 


BALTIMOKE,    FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    21,1821. 

q^  In  volume  2,  page  15S  of  this  work,  we  pub 
lislied  a  piece  from  an  unknown  pen,  signed  Weli 
iicr.is — The  seed  of  the  "very  forward  kind"  of  lo- 
coot  there  spoken  of,  were  received  and  all  distribut- 
ed. Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  the  writer  of  that 
communication,  may  it  serve  as  a  request  that  he 
will  supply  the  Kditor  with  a  tew  more  (or  his  own 
use  >  and  any  hint  as  to  the  several  kinds  of  locusts, 
and  the  proper  time  of  planting  and  manner  of  culti. 
vaiing,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

White  Wheat,  Si  30  a  1  35— Red,  do  1  25  a  1  30 
—Old  Corn,  56  a  60— New,  do.  50  a  51— Rye,  65— 
Uats,  30  a  33~r.:irley,  65— Flour,  last  sales,  at  CO 
clays,  §6— Flour  from  the  wagons,  gfi  25— Pork,  hog 
ruuiul,  g6— Eastern-shore  Beans,  gl  25— New  Eng 
land,  do.  gl  50  Potatoes,  40  cents— Onions,  62^— 
Bran,  15  a  IT  cents— Shorts,  20  a  23  cents- f  lax 
seed,  per  bushel,  ^l  a  1  08— lion's  Lard,  fresh,  per 
lb.  10  a  12  cents— Butler,  25  a  31  cents—Cheese,  8  to 
10  cents— Eggs,  per  dozen,  25  a  31  cents--\Vood, 
Hickory,  per  cord,  §6  a  6  i:5— Oak,  do,  §4  25  a  4  50 
— Pine,  (1.),  132  7  5  a  3  25. 

Mnylanil  Tobacco— \  hhd.  good  yellow,  5515—3 
hhds,  fine  r?d,  wagon  and  fired,  §14— good,  red,  g6 
a  S8  -  romnion,  do.  gj  a  5.  no  demand 

Vngaiia  &  Kentnci  u  Tobacco— tia  Sales. 


Dagen  or  Carey  Ploughs,  all  a.ssorted.  Also,  l.ur. 
den's,  or  Small  Scotch  Ploughs,  Cultivators,  Harrows, 
Urill  Machines,  &c. 

Persons  transmitting  the  cash  for  any  of  the  foUow- 
ng  articles,  will  be  carefully  put  up  and  shipped  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States  :  Clover,  Timothy  and 
other  grasses  and  garden  seeds,  warranted  of  good 
quality. 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR, 
Ellicott's  Street,  Pratt  Street  Wharf, 

BaltimoTe. 
'-  "^ 

Oj-fou  sale. 
My  fine  Teestcater  Bull,  BERGAMI. 

As  I  have  a  succession  of  fine  Bulls  coming  on,  I 
should  be  willing  to  dispose  of  the  above  animal,  if  he 
can  be  located  to  my  satisfaction.  He  was  two  years 
old  the  25lh  of  May  last  j  cost  me  S^OO  i  and  two 
of  the  most  judicious  farmers  in  this  state  have 
paid  me  glOO  per  month  for  his  services.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  two  or  more  neighbours  would  do  well  to 
unite  in  the  purchase—  and  in  his  progeny  establish 
the  basis  of  an  highly  improved  stock.  For  his 
points  and  qualities  see  preceedings  of  the  Mary. 
land  Agricultural  Society  in  the  American  Farmer  of 
22d  of  June  last— and  for  price  enquire  of  the  Editor. 


TAie  CultWMov. 


This  cultivator  costs  only  seven  dollars  fifty  cents, 
and  is  so  much  approved,  as  to  be  generally  used  in 
Chester,  .Montgomery,  and  some  other  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  corn,  Jnc. 
It  completely  pulverizes  about  22  nches  at  once ;  con. 
li'-quently  will  finish  a  row  of  corn  at  twice,  and  a 
row  of  tobacco  at  once.  One  horse  is  sufficient  to 
*ork  it.  I  think  it  a  valuable  implement,  and  i;i- 
'cnd  keeping  a  constant  supply,  ready  made,  at  my 
ilough  and  seed  store  ;  and  have  on  hand,  as  usual, 
the   Bar   Share,   Wood  aaA   Freeborn's  Patent ;  the 


FOR  SALE. 

Fonnlain  floch,  Frederick  Connty,") 
Oct.  12(/i,  1821.  5 
The  importance  of  superior  first  rate  saddle  horses, 
which  has  commanded  the  attention  of  Agriculture 
is's  (the  mule  and  the  ox  to  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing,) and  has  scarcely  escaped  the  notice  of  any 
gentleman  in  the  habit  of  riding  or  using  horses  ;— 
has  likewise  claimed  a  share  of  my  attention,  which 
has  been  rewarded  agreeable  to  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation. To  arrive  at  perfection,  it  is  indispensable 
that  attention  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  animals  de- 
signed to  breed  from,  as  to  blood,  form,  size,  figure, 
colour  and  natural  gaits  ;  either  of  which,  neglected, 
w.U,  m  all  priibability,defe:  t  lliee.\pecations  of  b  eed. 
ers  of  horses.  The  expense  incident  to  raising  first 
rate  horses,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  most  in- 
ferior stock,  when  the  profit  is  four  fold,  .^ny  gen- 
tleman desirous  of  possessing  a  stud  horse,  combin- 
ing, naturally,  all  those  dtsireable  properties,  will  not 
be  disappointed  on  examining  my  young  Stud  Horse 
.Irro-w,  that  won  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  Slal- 
lion  to  improve  our  breed  of  saddle  horses,  and  for 
farming  purposes  generally,  at  the  Maryland  Aeri- 
cultural  Fair,  in  Junn  last.  Jlrro-zi>  is  a  d  soendan  of 
the  Tom  •  nd  Badger,  both  a  diivtlnguished  rac  of 
horses,  will  be  six  y  ars  old  next  .May  ;  is  now 
nearly  sixti  en  hands  hit;h  ;  his  colour  a  deep  red  bay, 
marked  with  a  .star  in  the  forehead,  and  the  hind  feet 
white  to  the  fetlocks  ;  the  o".her  legs,  main  and  tail 
black  His  gaits  which  are  natur.il  and  gem  ral, 
for  speed  and  ease  to  the  rider,  are  perhaps  excel- 
led by  no  hor-.e.  He  ha  been  critically  examined  by 
first  rate  judges,  w!.o  have  pronounced  him  the  most 
pe  f  ct  horse  they  have  ev.  r  seen.  His  colts,  of  which 
I  have  a  number,  are  equal  to  any,  and  superior  to  the 
most  I  have  ever  seen,  combining  size,  beauty  of 
form,  and  variety  of  natural  gaits,  Jlrroio  is  now 
making  a  fall  season,  which  will  end  on  the  25th  of 
November  next  ;  after  which  date,  I  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  him.  He  may  be  seen  at  my  residence,  five 
miles  north  of  Frederick  Town. 

NI.VfROD  OWINGS. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  §4  per  annum,  for  .lOHN  S; 
SKINNER,  Editor,  by  Josef't  liabinsov,  at  tli« 
N.  E.  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidercstreets,  Bal- 
timore, where  every  description  of  book  and  Job 
Printing  is  executed— Orders  from  a  distance  for 
Binding,  with  proper  directions,  promptly  attend- 
eti  to. 
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AGRICULTUllB. 


The  following  KSSAV,  on  SOILS,  and  the 
tneai'S  of  renderinst  thcin  permanently  Jertiie, 
was  wriUon  hv  a  practical  t';irnier,  in  the  st:ite 
of  Virginia,  who  some  y»'ars  since  determined 
to  examine  into  the  nature  or  composition  of 
the  Soils  in  his  vicinity  :  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  commenced  a  course  of  experiments  to 
ascrtain  the  permanent  as  well  as  the  imine- 
diate  eflVcts  of  severol  manures.  He  has  now 
a;iven  an  ai'count  of  the  modes  and  results  of 
hs  examinations  of  many  soils — accompanied 
bv  detailed  statements  of  the  effects  of  speci- 
fied Mianures  upon  several  crops,  cultivated  up- 
on soils  of  known  properties. 

Thi.-  Es>ay  presents  the  first  systematic  at 
tempt  that  has  fallen  under  our  oKssTvation. 
wherein  a  plain,  practical,  unpretending  far- 
mer, ha- undert  ken  to  examine  into  the  real 
composition  ot  the  soils  which  he  possesses, 
and  has  to  cultivate.  And  we  think  it  would 
be  impoi-sil  le  Uo  highly  to  commend  the  dispi 
sition  wh  ch  he  has  shewn  to  ascv  rtain  liie  rtal 
character  of  his  land,  and  the  true  value  and 
efl'pci  of  different  manures  ;  for  it  is  only  thus, 
that  we  can  lie  taugfit  understandinyly  to  apply 
manures  for  the  immediate  increase  of  our 
crops,  and  permanent  benefit  of  our  soils. 

And  we  rejoice  with  him,  and  for  our  cnun 
try,  at  the  circumstances  of  his  investi;!;Htion 
having  been  crowned  with  a  lich  reward — the 
approbation  of  his  neighbours,  and  of  the  Dele- 
gation of  the  United  Agricultural  Soci'  ties  of 
Ihf  stato  of  Virginia;  added  to  the  satisfaction 
which  he  should  derive  Irom  the  consciousness 
of  having  assiduously  and  usefully  devoted  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  .dvancement  of  the 
great  interest,  the  permanent  profitableness  of  a 
put  suit,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
n:ainly  depends. 

His  ESSAY  deserves  to  be  studied  by  eve 
ry  Farmer,  and  his  example  should  be  follow- 
ed by  every  intelligent  cultivator  of  the  soil  ; 
all  of  whom  may  possess  the  means,  for  they 
are  but  simple  and  but  of  little  cost  :  and  ma- 
ny tlieie  are,  in  every  district  of  this  wi<le 
spread  country,  who  could  and  ought  to  make 
similar  examinations  and  experiments  for  them- 
selves and  their  neighbours. 

It  is  not  enough  to  excuse  these  persons  from 
such  undertakings,  tliat  they  have  noi  made 
chemistry  their  study  :  ii  is  their  business,  and 
therefore  their  duty  to  understand  many  things 
critically,  which  properly  form  a  part  of  ti  at 
science.  The  cooiposition  oi  S'lils,  as  re;;ards 
thill  particular  fitness  or  adaptation  to  he 
growth  of  one  or  another  plant  ;  with  their  sus. 
eeptibility  of  iinme'iate.  and  flei>1ing  or  lastin, 
iiiipiovernent,  by  the  application  ol  tlu  different 
manures,  thai  are  accumulat''il  bv  o'li  "Wm  in- 
dtistry  and  management,  or  which  may  be  found 


ready  formed  by  nature  in  almost  every  vicmi 
ty  ;  are  subjects  easy  to  be  understood  by  al'. 
wbo  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  sTiclly  into 
them.  The  little  knowledge  of  chesnistrv 
that  i«  necessary  to  the  co.nprebending  of  surb 
malfer-',  as  far  as  they  are  iircticallv  connected 
with  farming  operations,  will  be  readily  acquir 
ed  by  every  one  as  he  advances  'n  his  investi- 
gations. And  that  everv  r'ader,  who  will  do 
us  the  favor  to  peruse  this  Kssav,  may  follow 
tlie  author  in  his  argument  mthout  theintiMrup- 
tion  thatmii;ht  occur  for  want  of  chemical  works, 
or  a  knowledge  of  the  ti-rois  used  in  th  it  science, 
we  shall  for  ready  reference  append  explana 
tions  for  the  use  of  such  persons,  and  refer  fliem 
to  substances  and  their  moilifirations  as  tliey  aie 
commonly  seen  and  spoken  of  SVe  shall  do  this 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  induce  each  reader  ol 
the  American  F  inner,  to  bung  his  mind  to  the 
perfect  umlerstanding  of  the  author's  opinions, 
so  as  to  lorui  a  correct  estimate  of  the  gr-  at 
importance  of  pursuing  such  investigations  and 
experiments  in  every  section  of  this  country 
Let  no  one  consider  these  matters  as  out  of  Ins 
sphere,  or  beyond  his  power  to  comprehend, 
for  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  willing  m  order 
to  be  able  to  understand  them  fully.  On  this 
point  we  would  be  urgent  ;  and  we  hope  to  be 
successful,  when  we  entreat  our  readers,  one 
and  aM,  to  think  and  act  in  reference  to  the 
■uhject  of  th\>  essay  as  we  believe  their  tiue, 
imiofdiate  and  lasting  interests  require  that 
they  should.  We  be»ee  them  not  only  to 
read  but  study  it ;  and  resolve  to  follow  the 
bright  example  which  its  unasuming  iiuthor 
has  so  clearly  and  laudably  set  before  u•^.  And 
luay  we  not  hope,  that  his  appeal  to  the  vota 
ries  of  science,  will  be  felt  by  th%  professors 
of  chemistry  in  our  Lfiiiversities,  and  his  wish- 
es be  sooner  realized,  thro'  ihe'r  willing  co- 
operation tli.m  he  seems  to  hope  ? 

Such  are  our  fr.voralile  impressions  as  to  the 
merits  ol  this  essay,  tnat  we  have  determined 
to  extend  its  ciculation  by  issuing,  and  gra 
tuitously  distriliuiing  an  extra  impression  ol 
this  number  of  our  Journal. 

Editor  ,im.  Farmer. 

ON    THE  COMPOSITION  OF  SOILS,  ANO   PHlilR 
IMl'ROVEVIENT  BY  CALGAKEOUS  M  \NUUES. 

Jiecfived  from  the  Agricultural  Socieli/  of  Prince  Geor- 
ge, by  tlie  Delegation  of  the  United  Agricititurul 
Societiet  of  Va.  Uec.  6,  1821  — Head  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Amkbica>  Kabmeh. 

Three  years  ago,  I  ventured  to  lay  before  this  So- 
ciety, opinions  respecting  tlie  natun-  of  soils,  and  the 
action  of  calcareous  manures,  which  had  then  receiv- 
ed no  ^uppol•t  from  my  own  ixp^rien'-e,  and  but  lit- 
tle froni  tiiat  of  others.  I  was  fully  aware  of  the 
ri~k,  in  pi-r^senting  a  theory  so  general  and  compre- 
la-nsive  in  its  application,  and  on  that  afcnnnt,  so  ea- 
sy to  overthrow,  if  untrue  :  but  I  was  induced  to 
take  that  course,  from  my  conviction  of  its  correct- 
ness, and  the  'lope  of  gaining  the  assistance  of  oth- 


e-  s,  towards  iurni.sluiig  ihe  priiots,  wliicli  numcioii.'i 
and  varied  experiments  with  calcireous  manured, 
rould  only  tlford.  It  was  my  intention  to  resume 
the  siib|ect,  whenever  1  ^bould  be  able  to  offer  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  theory,  and  either  to  sustain  the  opin- 
ions before  ■>dvanccd,or  to  acknowledge  whatever  ex- 
perience night  show  to  be  erroneous. 

The  propositions  form  rly  submitted,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  soils  are  essentially  difTerent  -n  their  canacity 
for  improvement,  from  some  gener;i!  cau^e  which  is 
tar  more  operative,  than  such  particular  and  auxilia- 
ry causes,  as  being  stifl"  or  light,  moist  or  dry,  level 
or  hilly. 

That  soils  under  similar  circumstances,  are  ca- 
pable of  improvement,  by  animal  and  vegetable  ma- 
nures, III  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  natural 
fertility. 

That  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  soils,  is  caused 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  proper  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  calcareous  earth  ;  and  of  course 
that  the  quantity  which  soils  contain  of  this  ingredi- 
ent, measures  tlieir  capacity  for  improvement. 

That  the  fertilizing  effects  of  calcareous  earth,  are 
principally  produced  by  its  power  of  com^  ining  ma- 
nures with  soils,  between  which  there  would  other- 
wise be  no  attraction,  and  of  neutralizing  acids,  which 
exist  in  all  soils  destitute  of  calcareous  matter. 
That  for  the  want  of  these  properties,  it  is  impoi- 
ble  to  improve  poor  soils  with  profit,  by  means  of 
animal  aud  vegetable  manures,  without  previously 
correcting  the  defect  in  their  constitution. 

The  different  capacities  of  Hoils  for  improve^ 

meut. 

Of  the  foregoing  propositions,  none  perhaps  will  so 
readily  obtain  the  asseot  of  experienced  cultivators, 
as  those  which  affirm  soils  of  similar  texture  to  pos- 
sess very  unequal  capacities  for  improvement,  and 
that  the  degree  is  in  proportion  to  their  original  pro- 
duct iveni.'ss,     These  facts,  however,  so  important   to 

very  rational  scheme  of  improvement,  appear  to  have 
excited  but  slight,  if  indeed  any  attenion,  either  in 
Europe  or  America.  To  make  and  apply  as  much 
manure  as  possible,  seems  to  be  considered  by  all 
writers,  as  sufficient  to  insure  fertility  to  the  soil, 
and  profit  to  the  cultivator.  They  do  not  tell  us,  that 

any  exc  ptions  to  this  rule  may  be  found,  and  that 

ime  soils,  without  any  apparent  defect,  if  not  inca- 
pable of  being  enriched  by  animal  and  vegetable  ma- 
nures, would  at  least  cause  more  loss  than  profit  by 
llieir  improvement. 

Some  persons  admit  this  difference  in  soils,  bat 
consider  a  deficiency  of  clay  to  be  the  obstacle  to 
permanent  impr  veirient  The  general  excess  of  sand 
poor  lands,  would  warrant  this  belief  to  a  su- 
[leificial  observer.     But  clays,   in  proportion  lo  their 

xtent,  are  as  frequently  found  poor,  as  sands,  and 
the  most  steril  bodies  of  land  in  this  cnuntv,  are  also 
the  stiffest      A     poor  cay   soil  will    certainly  retain 

anure  longer,  and  may  be    rendered    more    prnduc- 

ve  than  a  pour  sandy  soil  but  when  the  diffi  fence 
of  expense  in  manure  and  cultivation,  is  consider  d, 
I  doubt  whether  the  improvement  of  the  lighter  soil 
Would  not  be  attended  with  more  profit,  or  rather 
With   less  actual   loss. 

If  all  soils  of  similar  texture,  were  equally  c:  p  ble 
of  being  rnriclitd,  we  should  not  see  extensive  dis- 
tricts altogi  ther  rich,  or  altogether  poor,  ano  which 
have  maintained  their  respective  cli..racters.  freer  the 
time  they  ivere  brought  umler  cult  vntion.  I'  "an- 
not  be  supposed  that  every  farmer  in  one   district  Is 
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an  Kiiprovcr,  ami  m  llie  othtT,  cviji'y  one  an  exhaiist-llution  will  for  once  be  iiispended,  on  my  assurance 
ei-.  If  soils  Wc-fs  equally  fit  to  be  Improvea,  we  tnnt  i  -iviii  rr^<-„k  .,."  r...  ;;:--'ce33,  which  may  not  b< 
should  see  their  value  vary  as  iTuioh,  as  xUa  industry 
ami  mteliigencK  of  their  owners.  Animal  and  vege- 
table manures,  applied  to  any  amount  wliatsoevtrr  to 
the  clays  of  Prince  Georiff,  or  llje  sunils  of  Sussex, 
winild  m)l  maketliem  as  v.  u.'jle  as  the  slilf  lands  of 
I3;(cl£  river,  or  the  light  loam  of  Nansemond  :  and 
even  if  such  means  caused  t!ie  ijreatesl  productive- 
ness, not  as  much  would  be  retained  after  five  years 
of  exhaustion,  as  the  others  non' shew  after  a  cen- 
tury. 

Calcareous  earth  the  cause  of  furlililij. 

Soils  contaming:  a  proper  proportion  of  calcareous 
earth,  are  invariably  rich  in  their  natural  state,  and 
those  whicli  are  sterii,  either  contain  an  excessive 
quantity,  or  are  totally  destitute  of  this  necessary 
ingreilient. 

Th^s  opinion  was  formed  entirely  on  the  visible 
qualities  of  so. Is,  and  the  effects  of  calcareous  ma- 
nures. Cut  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  certain  test  ot 
its  tru'h,  IS  an  accurate  and  extensive  examination  of 
soils  of  different  characters,  by  chemical  analysis, 
and  thus  ascertaining  the  exact  proportion  of  carbon- 
ate, or  other  compounds  of  lime,  contained  in  eacli. 
This  did  not  appear  very  difficult  to  perform,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Davy's  directions,  even  though  the 
operator  might  possess  but  slight  knowledge  uf 
chemistry  in  general.  Under  this  impression,  I  did 
not  fail  to  attempt  obtaining  proof  in  this  way,  though 
unacquainted  with  either  the  theory  or  practice  ot 
cherriistry,  and  without  any  opportunity  of  receivioL^ 
instruction,  from  communication  with  others  who 
■were  better  informed.  Thus  situated,  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  land  certainly  more  prudent) 
to  leave  such  investigations  to  those  who  are  fully 
competent.  I  should  have  chosen  that  course,  had 
there  been  any  hope  of  similar  operations  from  cbem- 
ists  ;  but  their  almost  total  neglect  of  the  chemistry 
of  agriculiure,  leaves  no  ground  to  expect  a  change 
until  farmers  themselves  point  out  the  abundant  har- 
vest of  discovery,  which  will  hereafter  reward  some 
successful  investigator. 

When  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  soil  is 
considerable  and  perfect  accuracy  is  not  essential,  its 
amount  may  be  easily  ascertained,  by  the  first  pro- 
cess described  in  Davy's  "Agricultural  Chemistry  " 
But  it  IS  not  sufficiently  exact  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  a  sod,  when  an  error  of  one  grain  in  100, 
would  class  it  incorrectly  The  in.accuracies  attend- 
ing this  mode,  arise  from  the  murijtic  acid,  which  is 
used  to  dissolve  the  lime,  taking  up  also  a  small  por- 
tion of  clay  and  vegetable  matter  ;  all  these  will  be 
precipitated  logetrer,  by  the  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  cannot  be  separated  without  a  subsequent  pro- 
cess, which  (from  the  small  quantities  usually  obtain- 
ed) would  be  both  difficult  and  uncertain.  If  com- 
pounds of  lime  &  vegetable  acids  are  present,  (which 
ibr  reasons  hereafter  to  be  stated,  I  believe  to  be  com- 
mon ingrcdirnts  of  soils,)  they  would  appear    in    the 

result  us  carbonate  of  lime,   although  the  soil    might 

not  have  contained  a  particle  of   the  latter  substance. 
The  analysis  liy  means  i^f  the  Pneumatic  Apparatus, 

(of  which  a  plate  and  description  are  given  in  Dav\'s 

"  Agricultural  f^hemistry,")  is  liable  to  none  of  these 

errors  ;  and  when  the  few  which  are  peculiar  to  this 

mode  are  guarded  against,  its  accuracy  is  almost  per- 
fect ip  ascertaining  tlie  proportion  of  the  single  sub- 
stance, to  which  its  use  is  limited.     It   should  be  re- 

mfmbertd,  that  it  indicates  the   presence   of  lime   in 

no  other  form,    but    when    combined  with    carbonic 

acid      By  means  ut  this  apparatus,   my  examinations 

have  been  made,  with  much  care,  and  1  think  with 

much  accuracy,  as  can  in  any  case  be  expected. 

It  is  very  probable,    that     from     ignorance  of  some 

particular  properties  ot  the  substances  uaed,    I    may 

ii.ve  been  betrayed  into  gross  errors,  without  sus- 
pecting   it.     Should  this  be  the  c»se,  1   would    gladly 

be  corrected;  and  for  th>t  purpose,   I  shall   explain 

the  process  by  which   1  enamined   soils,    more  ftillj, 

than  its  importance  merits      Must  fancers  are  d-  ter- 

niincd  not  to  understand  any  thing,  howcvi  r  simple  it 

way  be,  which  relates  to  chemistry  :  I  hope  this  reso- 


well  understood,  or  even   repeated,    by   persons    Who 
possess  no  knowledge  of  that  science. 

The  Pneumatic  Apparatus  ascertains  the  propor- 
tion  cf  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  soil,  by  measuring  the 
arljiinic  acid  gas  evolved,  on  the  application  ot  a 
tronger  acid.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  mistaken 
for  that  earth,  unless  it  is  also  combined  with  carbon- 
;  acid.  Magnesia  is  the  only  other  stibstanee  in 
lils  thus  combined,  and  when  present,  appears  in 
le  result  as  lime.  Its  amount  however,  is  so  incon- 
derable,  as  scarcely  ever  to  affect  the  true  result. 
There  is  another  slight  source  of  error;  a  small  quanti 
y  of  carbonate  of  lime,  varying  between  half  a  grain 
ii  three  grains, will  always  be  lost  to  the  result,  either 
by  the  condensation  or  absorption  of  a  part  of  the 
gas,  or  from  the  acid  not  reaching  every  particle  ol 
soil.  This  was  ascertained,  by  frequently  submitting 
to  examination,  known  quantities'of  pure  chalk,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  other  eartli.  Whether  much  or 
little  was  tried,  the  loss  was  always  as  above  stated, 
except  thai  when  chalk  was  used  alone,  the  loss  never 
amounted  to  one  grain.  To  diminish  as  much  as  pos- 
ble  even  this  small  error  in  the  results,  large  quan- 
tities of  soil  Were  used,  and  to  each,  a  small  known 
quantity  of  pure  chalk  was  previously  added,  and  as 
iiuch  deducted  from  the  result.  This  served  not 
only  to  shew  a  proportion  too  small  to  be  otherwise 
indicated,  but  also,  when  no  other  carbonate  of  lime 
was  present,  it  proved  in  every  experiment  whether 
the  apj.aratiis  was  in  good  order,  and  the  result  per- 
fectly correct  .Muriatic  acid  was  applied  to  the 
'Oil,  to  considerable  excess,  and  the  mixture  agitated, 
as  long  as  any  gas  was  produced. 
The  soils  were  frequently  subjected  to  two  other  pro- 
cesses, for  the  purpose  of  comparing  results.  After 
theaction  in  the  pneumatic  apparatus  was  over,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  was  separated,  in  the  mode  pre- 
=;cribed  by  Davy,  and  the  weight  ascertained.  Its  im- 
purity was  then  proved,  by  throwing  it  into  diluteel 
sulphuric  acid.  By  uniting  with  this  acid,  the  mag- 
nesia(if  any,  I  forms  Epsom  salts,  the  clay  forms  alum, 
and  the  lime  becomes  gypsum.  The  last  alone  being 
insoluble,  may  be  separated  in  a  solid  form,  from  the 
■  iher  salts,  and  the  vegetable  extract.  Sulphuric 
cid  is  tar  from  an  accurate  test  for  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  but  it  is  enough  so,  to  confirm  the  first  pro- 
cess, and  to  shew  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  second,  which  IS  generally  resorted  to  for  this 
purpose. 

The  following  examinations  are  of  soils  which  are 

ell    known,    and    presmt  every  different  character 

liich  this  district  furnishes.  The  specimens  were  all 

taken  from  places,   which  are  supposed  never  to  have 

been  manured,  and  when  any  are  described  as    reten- 

e  of  manure,  or  otherwise,  the  inference   i.o   drawn 

from  its  effects  on  adjoimng  and  similar  soils. 

1.  liich  black  loam,  from  the  top  of  the  bluff  at 
Coggin's  Point,  containing  muscle  shells  throughout. 
Long  under  exhausting  cultivation.  1000  grains, 
cleared  of  all  the  coarse  shelly  matter  (as  it  can  have 
no  effect  on  the  soil,  until  finely  divided,"'  gave,  15 
ounce  measures  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  equal  to  o^2 
grains  of  carbonate  of  Imie. 

2.  lOUO  grains  of  similar  soil,  from  another  part 
)f  the  same  field,  gave, 

By  measurement  of   gas,    24  grs.  of  carbonate   o! 

[lime. 
By  precipitation  (accord- 
ng  to  Davy's  Ag,  Cliem  )         31 
By  sulphuric  acid,  29 

For  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  obtained  by 
'he  last  process,  I  take  two  thirds  of  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  lime  formed. 

3.  Soil  of  aii  island  containing  about  5  acres  of 
level  dry  land,  lying  at  the  end  of  Coggin's  Point 
and  surrounded  by  the  river,  and  tide  mar^h  Tlu 
east  end,  dark  brown  shelly  loam,  capable  of  prndnc 
ing  35  buahels  of  corn  per  acre  Tli.  shells  and 
value  of  the  land  decrease  togetlier,  as  the  west  e 
IS  approached,  where  shells  are  seen  but  in  a  fi 
small  spots,  and  the  product  about  Xi  or  14  bu&hels. 


Sorrel  thinly  scattered  over  the  pooresi    part.     Long 
nder  exhausting  cultivation. 

1000  grains  of  soil  from  the  east  cim,  gaVi — 
Of  coarse  shelly  matter  (separated  by  hand,)      8  grs. 
Of  finely  divided  carbonate  of  lime,  82 

1000  grains  from  the  west  end,  taken  from   one   of 
the  spots  shewing  shells,  gave — 
Of  coarse  shelly  matter,  about,  1  grain. 

finely  divided  carbonate  of  lime,  by  mea- 
surement of  gas,  li 
hy  precipitation,                                           5 

Difl'erence,  Sj 

4.  Soil  from  Eppes'  Island — dark  coloured,  rich 
lay  loam;— the  arable  land  very  much  reduced  by  a 
ing  course  of  the  three  shift  system,  but  is  still 
onsidered  of  the  first  quality. 

To  1000  grains  of  soil,   I   added   3    grains   of  pure 

clialk,   they  .gave  li  oz.  measures  of  gas — equal 

To    carbonate    oi'  lime,  2^  grs. 

do,  by  precipitation,  \7 

do.  by  sulphuric  acid,  4 

known  quantity,  3 

The  true  result  by  the  measurement  of  gas,  deduct- 
ed from  the  known  quantity  ad. led,  shev/s  a  loss  of 
half  a  grain,  and  that  the  soil  contained  no  carbonate 
of  lime. 

5.  Soil  from  EJvvard  If.  Xeblett's  land — part  of 
.an  extensive  body  of  similar  quality  lying  between 
Powell's  creek  and  Ward'.*  creek  ;  very  poor,  stiff, 
light  coloured  clay.     Contained  no  carbonate  of  lime. 

6.  Soil  from  another  large  tract  of  poor  Land  in 
this  county,  lying  between  Otter-dam  sivamp,  and 
the  head  waters  of  Ward's  creek.  Close  and  stiff, 
from  the  fineness  of  the  sand,  of  which  the  soil  is 
mostly  formed  ;  remarkable  for  producing  large  and 
excellent  pine  timber.  Contains  no  carbonate  of  lime. 

7.  Soil  from  Richard  (Locke's  land,  Surry,  between 
Black  water  and  Otter-ilaiti  swamp— close,  poor,  and 
sandy.      1000  grains  gave— 

Carbonate  of  lime,  by  measurement  of  gas,  none, 

by  precipitation,  7  grs. 

by  sulphuric  acid,  about       ^ 

8.  Soil  from    Eldridge    Blunl's    land,   Sussex,  a 
mile  south  of  Black  water ;    light   and  poor      iOOO 
grains  gave — 
Carbonate  of  lime,  by  measurement  of  gas,        none. 

by  precipitation,  6  grs. 

by  sulphuric  acid,  none. 

9.  The  three  fillowing  specimens  were  taken  from 
land  cleared  within  a  few  years,  and  not  more  than 
100  yards  apart.  They  shew  the  characters  of  the  re- 
markable  strip  of  land,  lying  between  the  high  bills 
and  James'  river,  and  extending  nearly  from  Bailey's 
creek  to  Powell's  creek  Soil  generally  light,  rich 
and  durable,  but  interspersed  throughout  with  bar- 
en  knolls  of  shelly  sand,  pure  sand,  (apparently,) 
ind  sometimes  stifi'clay. 

1000  grains  of  the  best  soil  gave,  IJ  grains 

of  carbonate  ol  lime. 

4C:j  grains  ot  poor  sandy  soil  in  which   some  par- 

tides  of   shelly  matter  were  visible— gave  87  grains 

of  carbonate  of  lime— near  22  per  cent.     I  have  used 

nd  less  calcareous  than  this,  as  manure,  with  good 

effect. 

To  1500  grains  of  poor  clay  soil,  near  the  two  last, 
I  added  29  grains  of  pure  chalk,  and  obtained  of  car. 
bonate   of  lime,  28  grains 

Known  quantity,        29 

1  g.  loss;  soil  cnntain'd  none. 

10.  1000  grains  of  poor  stiff  soil  from  Green 
Spring,  James  City  county,  gave  no  carbonate  of  lime.. 

11.  Soil  of  the  best  quality,  from  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  HuntsviUe,  Alabama  ;  brown,  or  chocolate 
colour,  ,ind  uncommonly  friable  and  light,  thougik 
con  aming  very  little  sind 

To  1D80  grains  of  soil,  1  added  6  of  pure  chalk,  & 
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obtained  by  nicasiircnr.int  of  gas,     Hlj  grs.  carb.  lime. 
Add  the  usuul  avoiage  loss,         'i 


Deduct  the  known  quantity  pre- 
viously added,  6 

Quantity  present,  4J  grains. 

1  lie  solution  precipitated  gave  of  cai'b.  of  lime, 
(or  solid  niatier,)  Tog-rains. 

{  Was  prepared  toexpect  in  our  soils,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  conipaieil  to  those  of 
Europe,  of  which  analy.srs  have  been  publislied  ;  t 
deficiency,  however,  proved  to  be  still  more  general, 
than  was  expected.  Among  all  the  soils,  analysed  an 
described  by  Kirwan,  U^ivy  and  Uozier,  I  believe 
not  one  is  stated  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  the  average  proportion  contained,  is 
very  seldom  equalled  by  any  in  this  counTy.  Here, 
not  an  atom  is  present  in  more  than  nine-tenths  ot  our 
soils.  This  remarkable  diiiiicnce  in  constitution, 
proves  (even  to  those  who  may  attach  no  value  to  my 
views  of  the  subject,)  that  the  same  modes  of  im- 
provement cannot  be  applicable  to  both — and  that  if 
calcareous  manures  are  serviceable  in  England  and 
France,  thiy  must  be  far  more  t>eneficlal   m  Viri^ini.i. 

Many  other  examinations  of  various  descriptions 
concur  with  those  stated  above,  in  the  follQwing  im 
portant  results  :  1st,  that  all  sods  containing  any 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  not  e.\ceeding  lt>  per 
cent,  are  durably  fertile — and,  2ndly,  that  every  soil 
naturally  poor,  is  entirely  destitute  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  excepting  the  very  few  cases,  in  which  the  pro 
portion  is  80  excessive  as  to  cause  steriLiy  ^o  l»r 
facts  completely  support  the  theory  of  the  constitu 
tion  of  fertile  soils,  and  exhihit  the  gejieral  cause, 
and  the  complete,  if  not  the  only  remedy  for  sterlity. 
But  there  is  an  apparent  and  striking  contradiction, 
in  the  many  rich  soils  which  are  as  destitute  of  car. 
bonate  of  lime,  as  the  poorest.  This  difficulty  will  bc 
explained,  when  that  particular  class  coiiies  under 
consideration.  It  is  first  necessary  to  arrange  soils 
according  to  their  composition,  and  to  treat  of  each 
class,  under  its  proper  head  :  all  may  be  properly 
distributed  among  the  four  classes,  which  I  shall  call, 
calcareous,  txiper-calcareous,  acid,  and  neutral  soils. 

Cnlcareons  Suilf. 
To  this  class  belong  all  soils  which  contain  fine- 
ly dividec  carbonate  of  lime,  but  not  enough  to  injure 
their  productiveness.  They  are  dark  coloured,  fria 
ble,  rich  in  their  natural  state,  durable,  and  reten 
tive  of  animal  and  vegelabie  manures.  Tiic  growu 
of  wild  locust  is  almost  confined  to  soils  of  this 
class,  and  after  cultivation,  they  always  throw  up 
white  clover  in  abundance. 

Super-calcareous  Soils, 

In  these,  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  so 
great  as  to  injure  or  destroy  their  powers  of  produc- 
tion. They  can  only  be  improved  by  applying  silice- 
ous sand  or  clay  and  vegetable  manures,  in  qantities 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  calcareous  earth, 
to  the  standard  of  fertility.  This  would  be  so  expen- 
sive, that  such  soils  may  be  considered  al  most  uiuin- 
proveable. 

What  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  will  cause 
sterility,  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  other  in- 
gredients of  the  soil,  the  inclination  of  the  surlace, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  is  accustomed  to 
receive.  The  sand  of  the  desert  which  has  covered 
and  destroyed  so  much  of  the  fertile  land  of  "^.gypt, 
is  said  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  Kain  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  that  counlr\  : 
but  whenever  water  is  conveyed  to  these  naked  sands, 
■  by  irrigation,  they  immediately  become  highly  |,ro- 
ductive 

Why  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  should 
cause  sterility,  is  not  ver)  evident,  nor  would  the  in- 
quiry be  of  much  importance.  'Ti,  enough  that  we 
know  such  to  be  its  eflect.  Soils  of  this'  class  are 
very  rare  in  this  country,  hut  in  many  parts  of  the  old 
world,  they  are  s(.  common,  as  to  induce  my  belief, 
that   the  excess  of  calcareous  earth  is  as  much  the 


cause  of  sterility  there,    as   its  deficiency   with    ui 
Most  of  the  barren  plains  of  Kiigland,  are    conipu 
principally   of  ch:ilk  ;    and  it   afipeara    from   Kozirr, 
that  such  suds  are  still  more  common    in    Ktance— 1o 
which  country,  I  presume,  his  remarks  should   be  np- 
plud,  though  he  makes    no  such    limitation,      lie    di- 
vides soils  into  three  grades,  according  to  their  value 
and  states  their  composition   to  be  as  follows  : 
Ist  quality,— 10  parts  composed  of    carbonate  of 
(lime 
.    pure  clay 
•  •  •         siliceous    sand 

Vegetable  earth 


2d  quality, — carbonate  of  lime 
clay 

siliceous  sand 
vegetable  earth 


Id  quality, 


f  carbonate  of  lime  5 
<  clay  .  .  ;  1 
^siliceous  sand  .  4 


And  a  very  small  proportion  of  vegetable  earth. 

This  statement  of  Rozier's  is  doubtless  well  found 
ed,  as  far  as  his  observations  extended,  and  according 
tn  his  estimate,  the  least  productive  of  the  soils, 
numerates,  contain  30  per  cent  of  calcareous  eaitli. 
II  then  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  chemists  shoulii 
never  have  suspected  fertility  to  be  caused  by  th 
very  substance,  which  was  found  most  plenty  in  bar. 
ren  soils.  1  he  proportion  which  Uozier  assigns  to 
the  best  soils,  (10  percent.)  agrees  with  the  results 
of  my  examinations,  though  1  have  but  seldom  found 
as  much, 

Jicid  Soils. 

The  soils  which  belong  to  this  class,  contain  an  ex- 
cess of  vegetable  acid,  above  the  quantity  necessarv 
to  combine  with  the  small  quantity  of  lime  which  may 
be  present  :  of  course  they  have  no  carbonate  of  lime- 
Siich  soils  only  produce  in  abundance,  the  acid  plants, 
pine,  whortleberry,  sorrel,  frumex  acetosaj  anci 
broom  grass. §  They  are  naturally  poor,  and  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  durable  improvement,  except  from 
calcareous  manures. 

I  have  advanced  no  opinion  which  is  Is:^  Stippuned 
by  atiihOl'ily,  or  to  which  stronger  opposition  may  be 
expected,  than  the  supposition  of  acidity  being  a  com. 
mon  ingredient  of  soils.  Tlie  term  sour  soil,  is  frequent, 
ly  used  by  farmers  and  writers  on  agriculture,  but  so 
loosely  and  with  a  meaning  so  indefinite  as  to  deserve 
no  consideration.  Of  those  who  really  mean  what  the 
word  conveys,  there  are  but  few  who  speak  of  acid 
in  earth  Darwin  and  Dickson  suppose  sulphuric 
arid  to  be  present  in  certain  dai/s  ;  both,  most  proba- 
bly, on  the  authority  of  Morveau,  who  detected  it  by 
chemical  analysis.  Davy  says  that  the  same  acid  is 
found  in  peat,  (a  kind  of  vegetable  soil  not  found 
here,)  bui  with  this  single  exception,  does  not  name 
any  kind  of  acid,  nor  any  compound  of  vegetabk- 
acids,  in  his  enumeration  of  all  the  substances,  con- 
tained in  soils.  Dickson,  also,  slightly  mentions 
"  other  acids"  besides  the  sulphuric,  but  without 
stating  their  kind,  or  his  reasons  for  believing  in  their 
existence  :  it  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  discuss 
opinions  on  this  subject,  when  advanced  by  an  author 
who  is  capable  of  recommending  gjpsum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  neutralizing  acids. 

•  Coura  Complet  d\igricullwe,  par  I'Jlhbc  Razier. 

^I'ine,  soiTi'l,  and  at  least  one  species  of  whoitlelurry,  arc 
sour  to  the  taste — this  (juality  in  liroom  tji  ass,  rests  on  conjet-- 
■.  A  leniaikaljle  c  .vceplion  to  the  iiile  above  stated,  is 
found  in  the  acid  plant,  Mi|i;s.rly  called  hurse  sorrel,  ( iixuhs 
acetocelluj  m  liirh  priler.s  soils  llie  ii/o-'t  nnlike  in  ijiialiiy  to 
this  class,  and  I  have  seni  it  on  a  soil  calcareous  to  exftss.-  It 
is  probable  that  this  plant  draws  its  acid  entirely  from  theat 
mo»phere,  and  the  others  from  the  earth. 


DiindoiK.ld,  alone,  sii[:)ioscs  vegetable  acids  to  be 
abundantly  formed  in  soils,  and  by  uniting  with  the 
calcareoii.-,  earth  present,  to  form  salts  of  iVme.  Ac- 
cording to  this  autlior,  these  tflicts  are  produced  in  the 
lolUwlng  manner— Oxygen,  which  is  one  of  the  in- 
Eredients  of  atmospheric  air,  has  .•>  tendency  to  unite 
with  all  vegetable  substances.  When  dead,  vegetables 
arc  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  become 
oriigenatecl,  or  combined  with  a  small  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen, which  makes  them  incapable  of  rotting,  or  of  ren- 
dering any  service  to  soil  or  vegetation.  I!y  uniting  with 
more  oxjgen,  the  oxalic  acid  will  be  produced,  which 
bccoir.cs  oxalate  of  lime,  by  combining  with  the  lime 
III  the  soil.  It  follows  from  this  reasoning  of  Dun- 
donald's,  that  tills  process  must  conliuue  as  long  as 
iliere  is  vegetable  matter,  to  be  acted  on,  and  after 
all  the  calcareous  earth  is  taken  up  free  acid  will 
liirm,  and  remain  in  the  soil,  until  neutralized  by 
calcareous  manures. 

This  theory  of  oxygenation,  if  it  could  be  relied  on 
as  correct,  would  discover  sources  of  vegetable  acltl 
ojierating  at  all  times,  and  in  .all  places  Uut  It  stems 
to  prove  tuo  much,  to  be  altogether  true.  Had  such 
been  the  action  of  the  atmospliere  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  every  particle  of  vegetable  matter  must 
have  become  either  insoluble  or  acid,  and  not  a  spot 
could  have  escaped  being  reduced  to  absolute  sterili- 
ty. Though  this  work  was  published  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  I  have  never  seen  in  any  of  later 
date,  the  slightest  notice  of  this  theory  :  the  oxa- 
late of  lime  which  it  makes  an  ingredient  so  uni- 
versal in  soils,  is  not  mentioned  as  such  by  Kirwan 
nr  Duvy,  and  Dundonald  himstlf  does  not  state  that 
he  ever  detected  it  by  analysis.  Uut  (or  the  tacit 
denial,  by  all  later  writers,  of  the  presence  of  vege- 
table acid  or  its  compounds  in  eoi!,  !?>','  t,-rk  "".-^f'-i 
be  only  to  apply  Diindonald's  discovery  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  soils.  As  it  is,  I  shall  oti'er  some  ad-  • 
dltlonal  reasons,  which  alone  appear  to  me,  sulTicient 
to  prove  the  existence  of  acid  soils. 

Grisenthwalle,  the  latest  writer  on  agricultural 
chemistry,  has  the  following  passage,  in  Ins  •  New 
Theri-y  of  Agriculture '  "  Chalk  has  been  rccom- 
mended,  as  a  substance  calcinated  to  correct  the 
sourness  of  land  It  would  surely  have  been  a  wise 
practice  to  have  previously  ascertained  the  certainty 
f  this  existence  ofae:d,  and  to  have  determined  its 
nature,  in  order  that  it  might  be  effectually  removed. 
The  fact  really  is,  th.at  no  soil  was  ever  yet  found  to 
contan  any  notable  quantity  of  acid.  Tlie  acetic  and 
rhonic  oie  the  only  two  that  are  likely  to  be  gener- 
ated by  any  spontaneous  decomposition  of  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies,  and  neither  of  tiiese  have  any  fixity 
when  exposed  to  the  air  " — This  is  probably  correct, 
as  a  mere  chemical  fact.  I  c<-rtainly  have  never  ex- 
amined a  soil  containing  enough  uncombined  .acid,  to 
be  detected  by  the  usual  tests.  But  still  the  term 
aciil  will  be  applied  whh  propriety  to  soils,  in  which 
growuig  vegetables  coiiiinually  receive  it  from  the 
lecompositlon  of  others,  (for  which  no  '■  fixity'  iS  ne- 
cessary,) or  In  which  acid  exists  combined  w.lh  some 
base,  which  readily  yields  it  to  growing  plants,  to 
be  thus  quickened  or  retarded,  according  to  their 
kind.  It  will  he  sufficient  for  me,  if  1  car.  shew,  that 
rtain  soils  contain  some  substance,  or  possess  some 
property,  winch  promo'es  exclusively,  the  growth  of 
acid  plants — that  this  cause  is  increased,  by  adding 
known  vegetable  acids  to  the  soil- and  is  totally  re- 
moved, and  can  only  be  removed,  by  the  application 
of  alkaline  manures,  whirh  dislruy  all  acids.  Leaving 
it  to  chemists  to  determine  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  this  substance,  I  merel}  contend  for  its  exist- 
ence  ;  and  from  whatsoever  cause  these  eflircts  may  be 
produced,  for  the  Want  of  a  more  appropriate  name, 
i  shall  call  that  cause,  acidity. 

All  soils  of  this  description,  however  unproductive 
when  under  cultivation,  produce  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  pine  and  whortleberry  before  they  are  prepai'cd  for 
tiie  plough,  and  sorrel  and  broom  grass  afterwards. 
I'hcse  plants  never  thrive  on  calcareoi!s  sods  fines 
are  rarely,  if  ever  seen  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  W  es- 
tern  States,  while  their  number  and  size  are  n  marka- 
ble  on  the  barrens  of  the  t  .-.rolmas.—  I  have  hand  n* 
opportunity  of  examining  tliese  soils— but  fear  not  to 
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asgeri,  tliat  Iht  fii'sl  contain  calcareous  earth,  and  tliat 
tlic  last  are  totally  without. 

One  vegetable  acid  will  feed  plants  producing'  other 
kinds  i  thus  pine  leaves,  and  oak  wood  produce  sor- 
rel, ..nd  1  hive  heard  that  pomace  (wliif.h  certainly  is 
a  poison  to  valuable  plants,)  has  similar  effects.  I'eat 
and  fossil  coal  contain  sulphuric,  and  perhaps  vegeta- 
ble acid  ;  and  riundonidd  says,  that  a  growth  of  sor- 
rel iS  the  invariabU  consequence,  when  eUher  of  these 
substances  has  been  applied  as  manure.  Farm  yard 
manure,  which  gives  out  acetic  acid  when  decom- 
posing, will  tnrourage  the  growth  of  sorrel  more 
than  any  other  plant,  if  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied  is 
not  immediately  cultivated,  and  is  not  calcarenus.  Cul- 
tivation immed'ia'ely  following  m..nuringwill  of  course, 
prevent  the  growth  of  sorrel,  but  does  not  diminish 
its  cause,  which  still  inHicls  its  evil  effects  on  the 
crop.  11  is  well  known  that  all  decomposing  vegetable 
matter  gives  out  acid,  and  as  it  is  greedily  seized  and 
stored  up,  by  acid  plants,  the  natural  process  is  made 
ev,'  ni.  by  which  this  quality  of  soils,  commences  and 
continues. 

An  acid  soil  made  artificially  calcareous,  by  lime  or 
shell  marl,  is  thrreby  rendered  incapable  of  produc- 
ing sorrel  or  broom  grass.  On  these  facts  I  rest  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  acid  soils. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  lower  Vir- 
ginia, are  rendered  unproductive  by  acidity,  and  gene- 
ration after  g<  neration  have  toiled  un  them  without 
being  remunerated,  and  without  suspecting  that  their 
lard  throughout,  was  even  then  as  rich,  as  their  few 
improved  lots  appeared  to  be.  The  cultivator  of 
such  soil,  who  knows  not  its  peculiar  disease,  has  no 
other  prospect,  than  a  gradual  decrease  of  his  pre 
sent  scanty  crops  :  hut  if  the  evil  is  understood,  and 
the  mean's  of  its  removal  within  his  reach,  he  has  rea- 
son to  fejoice  that  his  soil  was  so  constituted,  as  to 
be  preserved  from  the  effects  of  his  own  improvidence 
and  that  of  his  forefathers.  The  presence  of  acid,  by 
restraining  the  productive  power  of  the  soil,  has  in  a 
great  measure,  saved  it  from  exhaustion  ;  and  after  a 
course  of  cropping,  which  would  have  utterly  ruined 
more  productive  lands,  the  powers  of  our  soils  remain 
scarcely  impaired,  and  ready  to  be  called  into  action 
at  will,  by  the  use  of  calcareous  manures.  If  an 
English  agriculturist  was  asked,  what  w<  uld  be  the  ef- 
fect of  5U  years  cnnt  nued  and  severe  cropping  &  clos- 
grazing,  without  manure,  his  answer  would  certainly 
be,  that  such  a  course  could  not  fail  to  be  followed  by 
complete  and  hopeless  sterility  Yet  me  know  instances 
enough,  where  such  has  been  the  practice,  on  sods 
never  productive,  and  which  however  damaged,  still 
continue  under  cultivation.  In  other  countries,  the  ex- 
istence of  soils  which  were  incapable  of  being  eithei 
improved  or  exhausted,  to  any  considerable  extent 
would  justly  be  considered  a  fact  so  remarkable,  as 
to  merit  all  the  labour  of  investigation,  which  it  might 
require.  Here,  its  frequency  causes  it  to  be  unno 
ticed  ;  and  they  who  seek  improvement,  continue  to 
obey  rules  drawn  from  English  ajjriculturists,  on 
soils  to  which  England  furnishes  no  parallel 
JVeutral  Soils 
Neutral  soils  are  such  as  contain  neither  acid  nor 
lime,  or  in  which  the  quantities  of  both  are  so  nearly 
equal,  as  to  combine  and  leave  no  excess,  of  either, 
sufficient  to  produce  perceptible  effects.  Soils  of 
tins  class,  are  poor  or  rich,  according  as  calcareous 
matter  is  entirely  wanting,  or  is  present  though  com- 
bined with  acid,  and  the  qualities  of  both  thus  neu- 
tralized. 

All  soils  belonging  to  the  three  other  classes,  fully 
accord  with  the  thenry  of  their  constitution  and  fer- 
tility :  but  the  class  of  neutral  soils  appears  at  first 
view,  in  direct  oppositior,  to  the  principles  which  I 
have  advanced,  as  they  are  frequently  rich  and  dura- 
ble in  tlie  highest  dt  gree,  and  yet  found  by  analysis, 
*o  contain  not  the  smuUest  proportion  of  c-rbonate  ot 
lime.  This  difficulty  may  be  removi  d  by  paying  th»! 
attention  to  the  properties  o(  the  different  substan- 
stances  in  soils,  which  is  requisite  for  the  full  com 
prehension  of  the  subiect. 

This  apparent  contradiction  may  be  produced  by 
oni-  (if  two  d  Hen  lit  c.iuses,  eiibir  of  whi- h  will 
serve  for  its  explanation.     tirgt—H   no  eomjinwid    oj 


'ime  exists  in  a  fertile  soil,  its  place  must  have  been  more  abundantly  from  rich  neutral  sods,  than  fronj 
supplied  by  some  other  substance,  of  equal  value.  I  any  of  the  acid  class,  .\mong  soils  of  the  same  class, 
liave  never  asserted  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  the  hut  of  different  textures,  that  which  .contains  most 
only  cause  of  permanent  fi?rtility  ;  on  the  contrary,  clay,  will  yield  the  heaviest  precipitate  j  which  in- 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  lime  were  named  as  pro-, duces  the  belief,  that  a  part  of  its  impurity  is  caused 
bable    agents   for    producing   the    same   effect,    aiid  by  alumina  or  pure  clay. 

many  other  substances  maC  promote  the  same  end,;  ,\ll  wood  ashes  contain  carbonate  of  lime,  thougfh 
whose  presence  or  cimihinatinns  are  as  yet  unknown,  obtained  from  neutral  or  acid  soils,  as  were  the  fol- 
and  wh.ch  if  known,  might  be  beyond  our  control,  for  lowing  specimens. 

the  purposes  of  improvement      Even  if  such  was  the       100  grains  of  ashes  of  a  pine  logheap,  from  an  acid 
case,  it  would   not  effect  the  truth  of  my  reasoning  :  soil,  contained  6^  grains  of  carbunaie  of  lime, 
and  for  all  practical  uses,  it  is  enough  it  I  have  point-   100  grains  of  ashes  of  whortleberry  roots 
ed  out  one  substmcr,  which  will  change  barrenness  to       from  the  same  sod,  gave  of  carbonate  of 


fertility,   and  which   may   be    cheaply  applied  to  any 
extent  required. 

.S'e.  o!i(%— Neutral  soils,  may  (as  stated  in  their 
definition)  contain  calcareous  matter  sufiic  ent  to  have 
caused  durable  fMtility,  but  exceeded  in  quantity  and 
nosv  neutralized  in  its  "effects,  bv  vegetable  acid.  If  it 
s  not  denied  that  soils  receive  acid  from  the  de- 
•omposition  of  plants,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that 
as  f  ist  as  it  forms,  the  carbonate  of  lime  present,  will 
be  decomposed,  and  a  new  compound  formed.  As  this 
process  must  continue  slowly  to  operate  as  long  as  the 
l.ind  remains  uncultivated,  the  carbonate  of  linie,  if 
not  very  abundant,  will  at  last  entirely  disappear,  and 
the  soil  loose  every  mark  of  having  been  calcareous, 
excepting  its  previously  acquired  fertility.  The  salt 
of  lime  thus  formed,  is  probably  as  durable  a  ma- 
nure, as  the  carbonate  ;  but  its  character  and  action 
are  different,  nor  can  it  be  detected  in  sod,  by  the 
means  most  proper  for  the  other.  The  quantity  of 
acid  in  any  particular  soil,  is  far  from  invariable  :  it 
is  increased  by  the  growth  of  all  plants  which  de- 
light in  its  presence,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  ve- 
getable manures  o:  every  description  ;  for  this  rea- 
son the  longer  a  field  remains  at  rest,  and  ungrazed, 
the  more  acid  it  becomes  ;  and  this  evil  keeping  pace 
with  the  benefit,  is  the  cause  of  enclosing  so  frequent- 
ly producing  no  apparent  improvement.  Cultivation 
lessens  tht  quanli.y  of  acid,  by  exposing  it  to  he  carri- 
ed off  by  air  and  water  and  by  cuiting  off  the  source 
of  Its  supply.  In  s-  veral  instances,  after  one  or  oth- 
er  of  these  causes  of  acidity  I  have  had  crops  greatly 
injured  by  sorrel,  which  afterwards  disappeared,  and 
left  the  soils  as  they  were  before,  productive- 

Tht  neutral  soils  contain  lime  in  some  other  form 
than  the  carbonate,  does  not  rest  on  mere  conjecture, 
some  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  mode  prescribed 
by  Uavy  for  detecting  carbonate  of  lime  in  soils  ;  and 
the  fact  is  fully  proved  by  the  analysis  of  ashes, 
llcasons  have  been  offer  d  to  shew  that  the  former 
process  is  complerciy  mudttjvats  for  fixing  the  pro. 
portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  j  but  this  impure  precipi- 
tate certainly  contains  a  part  of  the  compound  of  lime 
and  vegetable  acid  ;  and  this  compound  is  generally,  if 
not  always,  changed  to  carbonate  of  lime,  by  having 
been  dissolved,  and  then  precipitated  For  example  : 
-a  rich  and  durable  alluvial  soil,  which  was  carefully 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  fact, 
furnished  the  fidlowing  results  : 
1  Of'O  grains  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid  in  the  pneu- 
matic apparatus,  evolved  no  gas,  and  therefore, 

cuuld  have  contained  no  carbonate  of  lime.         

The  precipitate   obtained  from   the  same,  -well 

luashed  anA  dried,  weighed  "^  gr. 

Then  subjecti  d  to  the  act. on   of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  pneumatic  apparatus,  it  yield- 
ed li  oz    measures  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
indicating     the   presence  of   3   grains  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 
The  solid  mutter  remaining  undissolved  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  (sulphate  of  lime)  weighed  3 
grains    indicating   the    carbonate  uf  lime  to 
liave  been 
This  process  leaves  no  doubt,  but  that  the  soil  con- 


Other  salts  of  lime,  or  lime  made  caustic 

by  burning, 
Siliceous  sand. 


4  grains; 


100 


100  grains  of  ashes  of  equal  parts  of  the  bark,  heart 
and  sap  wood  of  an  old  locust,  from  the  same  soil,  g  .ve 
Caroonate  of  lime,  51  grains. 

l,,me  not  carbonated,  IS 

Siliceous  sand,  * 

Magnesia,  2 

Charcoal,  ^ 

Potash  and  loss,  22 

100 

lOO  grains  of  ashes  of  young  locusts  from   a  very 

rich  neutral  soil,  gave 

Carbonate  of  lime,  40  grains. 

Lime  not  caroonated,  .               "^^ 

100  grains  of  ashes  of  young   pines   from   an  acid 

soil,  gave 

Carbonate  of  lime  and?  jj  nrains. 

Lime  not  carbonated,  5  " 

Silictous  Sand,  TS 

T'otash  and  loss  7 

100  . 


As  vegetables  can  only  derive  their  calcareous  in- 
gredients from  the  soils  on  which  they  grow,  these 
experiments  establish  the  fact,  that  some  small  por- 
tion of  lime  IS  present  m  sod  of  every  kind,  though 
not  containing  a  particle  in  that  form,  which  alone.(ac- 
cording  to  chemists)  we  might  expect  to  find  it.  Com- 
pounds of  lime  with  vegetable  acids,  are  decomposed 
oy  fire,  and  become  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  therefore, 
this  substance  is  found  in  ashes,  though  not  in  the 
plants  from  which  they  were  obtained, nor  the  soils  on 
which  thiy  grew.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
difference  between  barren  sub-soil  and  the  mould 
above,  is  caused  by  trees  drawing  all  the  calcareous 
matter  within  their  reach,  and  by  their  death,  deposit- 
ing it  on  the  surface. 

The  results  of  the  few  examinations  which  I  have 
made,  do  not  confirm  the  opinion  of  Saussure,  that 
ashes  yield  quantities  of  calcareous  earth,  somewhat 
proportioned  to  the  quantities  contained  in  the  sods 
from  which  they  were  taken.  But  they  shew  in  dif- 
ferent plants,  quantities  suited  to  the  soil,  which  each 
pref  r»  Thus,  of  three  kinds  of  ashes  from  the  same 
soil,  those  of  pine  gave  Sj,  of  whortleberry  4,  of 
locust  51  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  similar 
proportions  of  lime  not  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 

If  phosphate  of  lime  formed  any  considerable  ingre- 
dient of  soils,  it  might  perhaps  present  results  simi- 
lar to  those  which  distinguish  the  neutral  class.  But 
though  the  phosphate  is  contained  in  all  wood  ashes, 
and  therefore  in  all  soils,  its  quantity  (accor(ling  to 
Kavy)  is  so  small,  lli..t  it  c-nnoi  possible  b.-  the  salt  in 
qii  siinn.     .My    suppo-j.lion,  lliat  ib     un.i.  i-- coiiibin.  d 


d  soine  neutral  salt,     of  which    lime   forms  the  with    some    vegetuble    acid,    rests  on  the  facts  stated 
base,  but  does  not  ascertain  the  full  quantity.      Were  j  with  regard  to  acid  soils* 

proper  means    employed  to    fix    the  quantity  of  this  

salt,    I    believe    that   its  proportion  would   mark    the       ♦  Since  this  essay  was  read  before  the  Agricultural  Society 


1  received  seven  specii 


» ol  Itme-srojie 


actual  productiveness    of  soils,   as  accurately,   as  the  ot  p, 

carbonate  of  lime  shews  their  capacities  for  lmprove-| soils,  carefully  selected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LcMiiKion, 
ment.  The  precipitate,  called  carbonate  of  limebViVa.  Never  having  (Inut.teii  tlir  corieeiness  ol' the  received 
Wavy,    may   be   obtained    Irem    all  seils—but    piucbiopinion,  that  all  limesloncsoils  were  lughlycalcareoas,  1  vras 
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Tlie  .liliiin  of  Calcai'eHus  Mauiii'fs, 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  tho  inquiry,  to  what  proper- 
ties of  carbonate  ol' lime,  its  peculiar  fertilizinj;  ef. 
fccts  are  to  lie  attributed  ;  and  it'  it  can  be  made 
cloaf,  that  it  has  abundant  powers  for  the  purpose,  of 
winch  the  other  two  earths,  clay  and  sand,  are  nearly 
or  entirely  destitute,  there  will  he  added  another 
(tronjjf  proof  in  support  of  the  supposed  constitution 
of  fertile  soils. 

Sand  has  no  chemical  attraction  for  vejjetable  and 
animal  manures,  and  nadily  jields  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  applied,  to  whatever  has  such  attraction. 
Hi  lice,  saniiy  soils  give  out  manure  freely,  not  only  to 
til.  urnwing  crop,  but  to  the  sun,  air,  and  water,  so 
as  qu.ckly  to  lose  the  whole.  Clay,  by  its  closeness, 
■nchanically  escludes,  what  sand  freely  admits,  and 
then  fore  gives  out  manure  much  more  slowly  than 
sand,  whether  for  use,  or  for  waste.  This  earth  ako 
exerts  a  slight  chemical  force  in  retaining  manure,  but 
toil  weak  to  enable  such  sods  to  become  rich  by  na 
Hir.d  means  Of  this,  our  large  tracts  of  very  poor 
clay  offer  sufficient  proof. 

Calcareous  earth  has  an  attraction  for  o'ls  superior 
to  that  of  clay,  f  and  will  combine  with  any  vigeta- 
bl.-  extract, ♦  so  as  to  render  it  less  soluble,  and  con- 
sequcrntly  not  subject  to  the  waste,  which  would  oth- 
erwise take  place.  Tins  power  of  combining  with 
the  food  of  plants,  and  fixing  it  in  soils,  from  which 
it  would  o'hcrivise  be  conimually  escaping,  shew 
win  calcareous  land  alone,  should  be  cap.ible  of  en- 
riching Itself,  or  of  receiving  durable  improvement 
from  artificial  manures.  Calcareous  manures,  in  en- 
liching  soils,  act  precisely  like  the  mordants,  used  in 
thi  process  of  dying — like  alum,  which  gives  no  colour 
to  the  cloth,  but  is  as  indispensable  as  the  dye  itself, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  it  permanently.  The  power 
which  this  earth  exerts,  in  binding  manure  to  soils, 
does  not  however,  (like  clay)  prevent  the  crop  re- 
ceiving the  full  and  immediate  benefit.  Growing  ve- 
getables  attract  their  food,  still  m'ore  strongly  than 
does  calcareous  earth,  and  draw  it  from  its  state  of 
combination,  as  freely  as  from  sand.  The  principal 
means  then,  by  which  calcareous  manures  enrich,  are, 
gh'ing  up  manures  readily,  for  use,  mid  completely  pre- 
serving them  from  loaste.  These  benefits  would  not 
immediately  be  perceptible,  but  would  continue  to  in- 
crease, until  the  vegetable  matter  accumulated  in  the 
soil,  was  equal  to  its  power  of  retention. 

The  next  most  valuable  property  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  for  the  improvement  of  soils,  is  that  of  neu- 
tralizing acid.  Our  poorest  sods,  when  new,  con- 
tain vegetable  matter  in  abundance — perhaps  to  ex- 
cess ; — but  their  acidity  counteracts  their  powers  for 
production.  A  sufficient  application  of  shell  marl, 
»r  any  other  calcareous  substance,  destroys  the  acid, 
and  allows  the  land,  for  the  first  time,  to  exert  the 
power,  which  it  actually  possessed.  This  benefit  is 
immediate  ;  but  though  it  may  double  the  product 
of  the  sod,  the  calcareous  matter  has  added  nothing 
to  its  richness,  nor  can  it,  until  it  has  both  time  and 
means,  for  accumulating  and  fixing  vegetable  matter 
The  salt  of  lime  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  is  form- 
sd  in  this  process,  appears  to  be  also  a  valuable  ma- 
nure, from  the  durability  of  the  rich  neutral  soils,  of 
which  it  13  supposed  to  be  an  ingredient. 


astonished  to  find  six  of  these  specimens,  (five  of  rich  and  one 
of  poor  soil,)  to  belon^^  to  the  neu^ra/ class,  being  complete- 
ly liestilute  o*"  carbonate  of  lime.  The  remaining  specimen 
■was  from  a  fertile  soil,  but  so  thickly  covered  with  lime-stone 
rock,  as  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation.  Of  this,  ICHK)  grains  con- 
tains one  grain  onl\ ,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  I'emarkable  deficiency  of  calcareous  eartn,  which  I 
thought  pecMliar  to  this  alluvial  diMrict,  e.Menils  even  into 
the  lime  stone  country,  and  perhaps  through  all  America. 
I  do  not  make  this  statement  with  the  expectation  of  its  being 
believed  by  those  »  bo  are  best  acquainted  with  the  l-^uropean 
accounts  oV  soils  :  hull  hope  it  ma\  induce  others  of  undoubted 
abrlity,  to  pursue  tin  investi-'ation,  ami  confirm  the  existence 
of  this  singidar  feature  in  most  of  the  soils  of  this  country. 
Perhaps  no  other  sir:gle  fact  can  lead  to  more  important 
coiiiitqiiences  to  lie  science  of   Agriculture. 
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To  these  two  properties,  of  destroying  acids,  and 
combining  other  manures  with  soils,  I  attribute  the 
remarkable  effects  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  has  se- 
veral other  fertilizing  powers,  which  arc  equally  well 
accounted  lor,  from  its  known  chimical  properties. 
These  will  be  hastily  mentioned,  though  they  are 
neither  peculiar  to  calcareous  earth,  nor  are  their  ef- 
fects considerable  enough,  to  add  much  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  hand 

Calcareous  manures  possess  in  common  with  clay, 
the  property  of  making  sandy  soils  more  absorbent, 
and  in  common  with  sand,  that  of  making  clays  more 
light  and  friable— but  in  a  greater  degree  thaii  either. 
By  fixing  vegetable  matter,  they  m  .ke  soils  blacker, 
and  consequently  warmer.  They  may  also  form  part 
III  the  nourishment  of  plants,  as  all  take  up  some 
calcareous larth,  and  shells  also  furnish  animal  mat- 
ter i  but  I  have  never  hern  able  to  perceive  any  eflijct 
which  could  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

I- arbonate  of  lime  always  contains  43  per  cent,  in 
weight,  of  carbonic  acid,  which  differs  from  all 
others  in  being  not  only  innoxious  to  growing 
plants,  tut  IS  indispensable  to  their  existence.  As 
much  of  every  vegetable  as  may  be  converted  into 
charcoal,  is  wholly  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
this  aeid,  which  the  leaves  are  continually  absorbing 
fVom  the  atmosphere.  From  the  large  proportion  of 
this  necessary  food  of  plants,  contained  by  all  calca- 
reous manures,  their  good  eH'ects  have  been  attribut- 
ed, by  some  writers,  to  vegetables  drawing  from 
them  a  more  plentiful  supply.  This  effect  cannot  be 
of  much  importance,  nor  can  it  take  place,  unless 
some  stronger  acid  is  present  in  the  soil,  which  by 
combining  with  the  lime,  leaves  the  carbonic  acid 
free  to  perform  the  office  ascribed  to  it.  By  no  other 
means  will  it  be  discharged,  and,  therefore,  they  who 
maintain  the  reality  and  value  of  this  action,  are 
bound  to  admit  the  existence  of  acid  soils. 

The  practical  effects  of  Calcareous  Manures, 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  pro- 
per application  of  calcareous  manures,  as  their  action 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  ought  to  direct  our  prac- 
tice, and  vary  it  according  to  circumstances.  If  the 
opinions  which  have  been  expressed  are  unfounded, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  prac- 
tice, would  most  certainly  shew  their  fallacy.  These 
opinions  direct  us  to  expect  both  immediate  and 
permanent  benefit,  from  applying  calcareous  manures 
to  acid  soils — that  on  neutral  soils  the  effects  would 
be  stow,  gradual,  and  regularly  increasing,  as  long  as 
the  soil  is  allowed  to  accumulate  vegetable  matter— 
and  that  on  calcareous  soils,  the  application  would  be 
either  useless  or  injurious.  On  difiisrent  soils  of  the 
same  class,  the  greatest  benefits  must  be  looked  for, 
where  most  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  present. — 
None  of  my  experiments  are  of  older  date  than  four 
years  back,  and  therefore  are  not  decisive  as  to  the 
ultimate  efVects  of  calcareous  manures  ;  but  as  far  as 
they  have  gone,  they  have  uniformly  and  fully  sus- 
tained the  theory  by  which  they  were  directed 

My  experiiTienls  have  been  confined  to  the  use  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  that  form  which  is  so  aoundant 
throughout  the  lower  part  of  this  state — fossil  shells 
mixed  with  earth,  a:  d  commonly,  though  improperly, 
called  marl.  But  the  same  effects  would  attend  its 
use  in  any  other  form,  as  lime,  (exclusive  of  its  caus- 
tic and  solvent  qualities,)  limestone  gravel,  chalk 
ashes,  iSic  The  proportion  of  carbonate  of  li,ne,  in 
most  of  the  bodies  of  shell  marl,  which  I  have  used 
IS  less  than  usual — but  one  stratum  contains  a  very 
small  quantity  oi  gyp'nim,  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  Had  the  presence  of  gypsum  not  been 
discovered  in  this  singular  stratum,  its  effects  would 
have  caused  very  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the  action 
of  marl  :  an  immediate,  but  transient  beiicHt  was 
generally  produced  by  the  gypsum,  wh'  re  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime  was  believed  to  have  no  elfect,  for  seve- 
ral years 

The  following  experiments  will  serve  for  a  full  and 
fair  sptcimen.of  all  that  1  have  made.  I  lijve  marl- 
ed a', og.  tlier  a!>out  lo5  acres,  including  40  of  tins 
jear's  work,  not  yet  cultivated.  Most  of  the  circum- 


tances  staled,  were  noted  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
spective dates.  The  land,  with  such  exceptions  as 
may  be  mentioned,  has  been  secured  from  grazing, 
ince  the  year  1814,  and  was  always  marled  on  grass. 
Kxpcriment  1.— 181S.  New  ground— poor  acid  soil; 
ii  acres,  covered  at  the  rates  of  from  125  to  200  bush- 
els per  acre,  with  marl,  (containing  SI-lOO  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.) 

Itesult.  In  corn — supposed  to  he  40  per  cent  bet- 
ter than  the  rest.     IHIfl.     In  wheal— the    benefit    as 

much  or  more.     1820.     In  natural  grass  not  grazed 

no  difference  in  quantity.  From  the  newness  of  Ihe 
lane,  but  little  grass,  and  no  sorrel  as  yet  on  the  field. 
I8'21.  Marled  it  again,  together  with  the  adjoin- 
ing land  ^11  acres  in  all)  at  the  rate  of  530  bushels 
of  marl  (37-100  carbonate  of  lime)  per  acre,  and  on 
a  small  part  as  much  as  lOOC  bushels. 

Hesult.  In  corn— the  whole  excellent  for  the  sea- 
son—the piece  twice  marled,  better  than  the  other, 
but  the  line  of  division,  could  not  be  distinguished  as 
before.  The  spot  covered  most  heavily,  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  for  it. 

ExperiicentS.- Old  cleared  land  near  the  last,  and 
imilar  soil,  but  much  exhausted— well  dressed  with 
vegetable  manure  in  1S15.  no  trace  of  which  remain- 
d.  1818- in  5J  feet  beds,  well  ploughed  September 
preceding.  In  March,  spread  unrotted  farm-yard 
manurealong  the  water-furrows,  and  on  three  beds 
also  scattered  marl,  (33-100)  390  bushels  per  acre! 
The  beds  immediately  reversed,  and  afterwards  plant- 
ed 4n  corn. 

Result.  But  little  benefit  from  the  manure,  and 
not  the  least  from  the  marl  ;  nor  was  any  observed 
(or  looked  for,)  in  lsl9  on  grass,  or  m  1820  on  wheat. 
1821  _  In  grass— a  striking  diflerence.  In  June,  the 
strip  could  be  distinguished  to  a  line,  by  the  almos.t 
total  absence  of  sorrel,  with  which  the  adjoining 
land  was  covered,  and  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  biiti- 
foot  clover. 

Experiment  3.— A  quarter  acre  of  rich  neutral  soil, 
covered  with  gypseous  marl  (53-100  carbonate  of 
lime)  at  the  rate  of  250  bushels  per  acre.  Ploughed 
deep  and  planted  in  corn. 

Kesult.  1818— By  July,  the  difference  equalled 
50  per  cent,  after  which,  the  adjoining  corn  gained 
on  the  manured,  until  no  difference  could  be  perceiv- 
ed. 1819—in  wheat— no  difiiirence.  1820— in  grass- 
easy  to  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  sorrel, 
which  on  the  rest,  has  been  increasing  fiom  the  time 
the  field  was  inclosed.  Its  growth,  (principally  bird- 
foot  clover,)  also  better.  1821— in  grass— tlie'difTer- 
ence  much  greater— its  growth  as  luxuriant  as  I  ever 
have  seen  of  the  same  kind  of  grass,  and  thrice  as 
good  as  on  the  rest.  The  sorrel  as  before.  The 
pring  and  early  part  of  summer  remarkably  wet. 

Experiment  4.— A  strip  of  J  of  an  acre  across  the 
shelly  island,  marked  3  in  the  examinations  of  soils, 
covered  at  the  rates  of  200  and  500  bushels  of  mus- 
cle shell  marl,  (14100.) 

Hesult.  1819— in  corn,  and  1820  in  wheat— no  ef- 
fect on  either. 

Experiment  5. — Another  strip  adjoining  the  last, 
covered  with  gypseous  marl  (53-100  of  carbonate  of 
lime,)  at  the  rate  of  25;)  bushels.  Tne  soil  also  shel- 
ly, and  capable  of  producing  20  or  25  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre,  but  not  qui  e  as  rich  or  as  calcareous,  as 
the  preceding  subject  of  experiment. 

Kesult  18i9— in  corn— advantage  over  the  un- 
marled,  more  than  SO  per  cent.  1820— in  wheat ;  not 
much  1821 — in  grass,  pastured  ;  thickly  set: 
with  a  natural  growth  of  white  clover,  of  which 
there  is  not  so  much  on  the  other  marled  strip,  and 
very  little  on  the  land  not  marled.  The  results  of  the 
three  last  experiments,  shew  that  all  the  immediate 
effects  were  produced  by  the  gypsum,  and  not  by  the 
calcireuus  ingredient  of  the  marl. 

Experiment  6. — February  1819;  marled  an  acre 
of  poor  broom  sed^e  old  field,  at  the  rats  of  160 
bushels;  marl(lJluO)  hauled  and  spread  wet,  and 
very  unequally  distributed.  The  land  not  ploughed 
th  n  or  since. 

Uesiili  Sio  effect  in  1819.  In  1820,  perceived  the 
broom  grass  to  Oe  thinner  and  weeds  taking  its  place. 
ISai  i  well  covered  with  weeds,  and  but  little  broom 
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glass  remaiiiiiij;-.    'I'lie  acljoiiilng    land,    as"  before,    is 
under  an  uniTii:>:pd  growili  of  broom-sTass. 

Experiment  7-  Of  a  poor  light  li-  Id,  on  which 
manure  had  n  jver  lasttd  hmger  than  two  crops,  7 
acres  were  marled  (33-100)  at  the  rate  of  only  90 
bush-Is —part  of  tlie  same  also  covered  with  rotted 
farm  yard  manure. 

Hesult.  iS19— Tn  corn  ;  no  certain  benefit,  ex- 
cept a'.ong  a  small  part  of  the  dividinj^  line.  HSO — 
In  wheat ;  someUimg  better.  laJi — In  grass;  the 
diH'erence  still  j^re.>ter,but  more  in  the  kinds  ofplants, 
than  in  their  luxuriance.  No  visible  benefit  from 
mar!  on    the  part  to  which  m.inure  was  added. 

V.s,  8.  Adjoining  the  last,  4  acres  marled  at  the 
rate  of  ISO  buslu-ls,  and  part  also  well  mijiured. 

Kesnlt.  1819— In  corn,  the  part  not  manured  has 
an  advantage  of  40  or  50  per  cent,  over  the  adjoining 
land  not  marled.  1S2U,  in  wheat,  and  1821  in  s'l'ass — 
the  difference  does  not  appear  to  have  increased  as^in 
the  preceding.  On  the  manured  land,  some  percepti- 
ble etTecl  from  the  marl.—  The  improvement  from 
manure  (which  however  was  heavily  applied,)  still 
remains. 

Experiment  9 — Six  acres  of  new  ground,  marled 
at  the  rate  ot  350    bushels-      Soil,  a  poor  white  clay, 

Hesult.  1820  l-'irst  cultivation,  in  corn— from  SO 
to  75  per  cent,  apparent  benefit,  but  the  whole  piece 
so  unequal,  that  no  correct  estimate  could  be  made. 
18i!l.    In  wheat— the  dilVereiice  increased. 

Ex.  10 — Sixteen  acres  of  poor,  light  and  acid 
land,  covered  at  the  rate  of  1000  bushels  of  marl, 
(varying  from  33  to  not  more  than  17  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  all  the  balance,  coarse  sand.) 
Last  cultivated  in  corn  in  1816,  and  being  too  poor  to 
bring  wheat,  had  remained  at  rest  and  enclosed,  the 
succeeding  three  years.  The  marling  ended  at  a  mar- 
ked line,  which  was  laid  off  through  land  of  equal 
quality,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact  dif- 
ference.    Cultivation  the  same,   in  all  respects. 

liesult.  1820— In  corn.  The  benefit  greater  and 
more  unitbrm,  than  in  any  of  the  preceding.  Three 
half  acres  were  measured  of  marled  land,  and  as  ma 
ny  adjoining  them,  not  marled- the  product  of  eaci 
as  follows  : 

Land  not  mnrled.  Land  ma>'lerl. 

busli.  pecks.  bu.  pks. 

1st  half  acre      7      \  opposite  &  adj'ng    1st     12     2 
2d         do  7       1         ...         2d      13     3^ 

3d         do  7       2i       .         .         .         3d      15       i 

The  average  increase,  12  bus,  and  three  pecks  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre,  being  nearly  100  per  cent.  The 
season  good,  and  the  whole  crop  excellent  for  the 
soil.— 1S21  — In  wheat — very  much  injured  by  the 
wetness  of  the  season — the  marled  part  more  than 
twice  as  good  as  the  rest,  which  scarcely  paid  for 
seed  and  labour. 

Ex.  11.  Nine  acres  adjoining  the  last,  marled  at 
the  rate  of  400  bushels.  Soil  better— marl,  and 
times  of  C'lltivation  the  same. 

Uesult.  No  diflereuce  could  be  perceived  where 
this  joined  the  heavier  covering  of  the  last. 

Ex.  12.  One  side  of  the  lOtli  experiment  ended  in 
a  productive  neutral  soil,  through  which  a  line  wa 
staked,  having  equal  laud  on  each  side. 

Uesult.  No  diiference  either  in  the  corn  or  wheat. 

The  three  next  e.xperimenis  were  made  within  tlie 
space  of  150  yards,  and  on  soils,  which  when  in  ; 
state  of  nature,  were  precisely  alike.  They  still  dif 
fer  in  notiiing  but  productiveness-  The  same  may  hi 
said  of  the  experiments  marked  1  and  2,  which  were 
in  the  same  field. 

Ex.  13.     Part   of    a  level    piece    of  new   ground 
cleared    .lanuary,    1821,  marled   at   the    rate   of    6o0 
bushels  per  acre,  (37.10U.)     Soil— light  loam  ;    Pin' 
Oak  and  \^  hortleberry  the  principal  natural  growil 

Result— 1S;1— In    corn,    2,262  hills  to  tne  acre— 
On  each,  side  ot  the  straight  line  on  which  the  marie 
terminated,  apiece  28  by  21  hills,  was  gathen-d,  a.i.l 
(by  a   careful  measurement;    produced  as  f.illows  : 
5S8  corn-hills  not  mnrled,  made  2  bushels  of  sheiu.! 

corn,  or  "i  per  acre. 
588   hills,   marled,    made  4J   bushels,  or  15  3-8    p- 

acre. 

Ex.  11— March,   1821— An  acre,  in  the  middle  of  a 


piece,  cleared  in  1815,  was  covered  with  500  bushels 
of  sand  containing  20-100  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This 
piece  had  before  only  borne  one  crop,  (in  1818,)  and 
therefore  may  be  supposed  to  contain  an  abutulance  of 

otted  vegetable    matter,  and  to  be  now  in  the  high- 

:st  state  of  productiveness,  of  which  such  a  soil  is 
capable.  Four  adjoining  quarter  acres,  two  svithin, 
and  one   on  eafh  side  of   the  marling,    produced  as 

tated  below.  The  land  was  supposed  to  be  per- 
fectly equal,  but  the  growth  of  the  corn  shewed  that 
there  was  a  slight  deterioration  extending  gradual!} 
across  the  ground,  which  aft'ected  the  measurements 
in  the  same  order  as  they  are  niimbert-d. 

Qunt-ler  acrea  nut  marled'  Quarter  acres  marled. 
\o.  1,  6  1-8  bushels  adjoining  \o.  2,  8  1-2  bushels 
No.  4,  5  1-8  bushels  adjoining  No.  3,  8  1-8  bushels 


2)  11  1-4 


2)  16  5-S 


the  difference  in  growth  :  the  improvement,  however, 
was  not  perceptible  throughout  the  piece.  No  cer- 
tain information  has  been  obtained  of  the  effects, 
during  the  first  25  years.  .Mr.  M.  states  that  he  re- 
members the  marled  land  to  have  been  generally 
seeded  with  wheat,  and  the  surrounding  land  left  out 
on  account  of  its  poverty  ;  and  that  this  difference  of 
treatment  sometimes  extended  to  the  crop  of  corn. 
He  thinks  that  the  diiference  of  production,  when 
the  season  has  been  very  favourable,  is  but  small— 
but  is  remarkable  when  the  season  is  bad,  as  the 
marled  piece  is  but  slightly  affected,  when  the  other 
Is  niott  injured  by  wet  or  dry  weather.  Still,  can- 
dour requires  that  1  should  add,  that  Mr.  II.  though 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  farm,  does  not 
consider  the  profits  from  marl  sufficient  to  induce 
his  adoption  of  jt»  use.  So  different  are  the  conclu- 
sions, which  may  be  drawn  from  the  same  facts. 

An  experiment  at  Uanacond,  near  50  years  old,  was 
not  known  to  have  been  made,  until  1819,  when  it 
was  brought  to  light  by  the  old  negro  who  had  carted 
out  the  marl.  Tliis  piece  is  near  an  acre,  in  the 
middle  of  a  poor  hild,  md  was  so  much  better  than 
the  rest  (though  the  ciiuse  was  not  then  suspected,) 
as  to  receive  no  part  of  a  dressing  of  farm-yard  ma. 
nure,  which  was  applied  to  all  the  surrotmding  land, 
eight  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  this  manuring,  the 
adjoining  land  is  not  equal  by  more  than  half,  to 
that  v/hicli  had  marl  alone.  This  field,  like  the  rest 
of  the  farm,  x'as  under  exhausting  cultivation,  until 
it  was  enclosed  in  1813. 

Though  we  have  no  information  of  the  early  effects, 
of  the  oldest  of  these  experiments,  yet  there  is  little 
question  of  their  bemg  inconsiderable.  In  no  instance 
was  the  practice  judged  profitable  enough  to  be  con- 
tinued. The  experimenters  expected  shell-marl  to 
shew  efiects  like  dung,  and  their  close  grazing  pre- 
vented   its    proper    action   being   seen      They    were 


5  5-8  average,  or  I  8  5-10  average,  or 

22  1-2  bushels  S3  1-4  bushels  per 

per  acre  I  acre 

Ex.  15.  Land  cleared  25  years  ago,  and  brought 
almost  to  the  lowest  state  of  exhaustion,  of  which  a 
level  and  acid  soil  is  capable.  Cultivated  in  corn  in 
1815,  since  wdiich  time  it  has  remained  at  rest  and 
enclosed,  but  received  one  good  ploughing  in  the 
fall  of  1317.  But  little  apparent  improvement  from 
this  long  respite,  except  where  it  is  made  evident  by 
the  application  of  marl.  The  effects  were  ascer- 
tained on  adjoining,  and  equal  land,  on  the  crop  of 
the  present  year. 
\  quarter  acre,  not  marled,  produced  2  1-8   bushels 

of  corn, 
A  quarter  acre  marled,  5  5-8  bushels. 

Of  the  l3th  and  loth  experiments,  the  difference 
was  much  greater  in  the  quality  than  even  in  the 
quantities  stated.     The  measurements  were   made  in 

ihe  ears,    allowing  two  for  one  of    shelled  corn,  and'therefore  compelled  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  worth 
every    nubbin  thrown  in.     Not  half  the  corn  of  the  using.     At   this   time,    however,    these   experiments 


two  pieces,  not  marled,  were  sound  and  fully  made 
I'he  season  has  been  more  unfavorable  to  forward  or 
good  corn,  than  to  indifferent  and  late — as  no  rain  fell 
from  the  middle  of  July,  to  the  first  of  September. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  .Mr.  Thomas  Cocke,  of  .Aber- 
deen, marled  some  acres  of  a  poor  acid  field,  which 
had  been  alw.iys  close  grated,  when  not  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  marl  contained  40-100  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  was  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  500  bushels  per 
acre.     The  piece  included  both  stiff  .and  light  soil. 

Uesult — The  succeeding  corn  an  1  wheat  crops 
were  benefitted  but  slig'htly,  supposed  to  be  aliout 


shew  such  results,  as  to  prove  completely,  the  per- 
manency of  this  manure.  Had  the  system  of  culti- 
vation pursued  subsequent  to  the  application,  beea 
meliorating,  instead  of  exhausting,  the  superiority  of 
the  marled  land  would  have  been  increased  in  pro- 
portion. 

U'e  have  abundant  proof  of  the  durability  of  cal- 
careous manure,  from  its  common  application  in  ano- 
tlier  for.ti,  so  different  from  shell  murl,  that  it  seems 
not  to  be  suspected,  that  the  properties  and  action  of 
the  two  substances  are  precisely  the  same.  'I'ls  a 
common   saying,   that  "  land  never  forgets  where  an 


or  20  per  cent. — Since  pastured,  and  the  marled  part  old  settlement  once  stood,"  and  this  well  known 
is  now  (August,)  grazed  quite  bare  to  its  limits,  provement  is  entirely  owing  to  calcareous  manure, 
whilst  the  surrounding  land  has  a  considerable  coverl'lie  land  around  an  old  dwelling,  is  ..Iways  manured 
of  grass,  which  the  cattle  have  rejected.  (whether   intentionally   or    not,)    with    wood   ashes. 

The  following  facts  were  formerly  referred  to,  as  the  which,  from  their  composition,  may  be  correctly  called 
only  known  proofs  of  the  value  of  shell  marl,  as  3.\artiftcial  marl.  Drawn  ashes  and  sliell  marl  are 
durable  manure.  composed  of  exactly  the  same  ingredients,  except  ihat 

Three  small  pieces  of  poor  land,  neither  exceeding!"'^  former  contains  also  some  lihosphate  of  lime  I 
30  yards  square,  were  marled  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cocke, i^''""''   ''»'•  "''^    settlements  must  be  also  enriched  by 


18  years  ago.  The  rate  not  known,  but  the  present 
appearance  shews  that  it  was  very  thick.  The  land 
before  and  since,  grazed  when  not  under  a  crop,  and 
never  manured.  Very  little  benefit  was  perceived, 
until  long  after  it  bad  ceased  to  be  looked  for.  Dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  (which  is  as  long  as  I  have 
observed  them,)  two  of  the  pieces,  one  stiff  and  the 
er  light,   have  produced  at    least   twice  as   much 


mmd  manure:  but  that,  alone,  an  acid  soil  would  -iion 
"forget."  as  we  continually  see  pro\ed  by  the  fleet- 
ing benefits  of  our  summer  cow-pens. 

The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  taken  up. by  any 
crop,  from  an  acre  of  land,  ha^  been  ascertained  (savs 
Dundonald)  not  to  exceed  80  lbs.  in  weight.  As  this  is 
the  only  passage  by  which  it  can  escape,  a  good  cov- 
ering  of  shell  marl  would     not,  at   this  rate,  be   all 


grain  as  the  surrounding  land  :  the  third  piece,  which, 'Irawn  from  the  land,   by  2oO  successive  crops.     But 
IS  on  a  light  hill  side,  is  ruined  bv  the  application.      |<-fioiigh  no  renewal  of  marl    m.ay  ever  be  required,  it 
At   Spring  Garden,    in    Surrey,'  10  or  12   acres  of  "''»''^'  ""*  prevent  the  soil  be^ng  exhausted  ot  its  ve- 
light  land  were  marled  45  years  ago.     The  farm,  S^'-''''*'  m^'ter.  and  thus  utterly  ruined  by  continued 
ous  to    the   last  nine  years,   was  under  the   ihen^'-'*''-''"'^  ^ropprng    For  the  improving  farmer,  no  means 


poor 
prev 

usual  two  s/iift  system — that  is,  cultivated  in  corn 
every  other  year,  followed  hy  wheat,  wherever  it  was 
worth  sowing,  and  close  grazed  during  the  short  in- 
terval of  re.»r,  between  wheat  harvest,  and  the  next 
Winter's  ploughing  for  corn.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
I 'iclo-ied,  judiciously  cnltivat"d,  and  is  improving- 
lu-oiighout.  Mr.  Francis  Ruffin,  the  present  pro- 
isvictor,  shewed  me  this  field  in  January,  181V,  tlun 
dn.ier  grass,  and  even  at  that  time  of  the  year,  I  could 
easily  discover  the  commencement  of  the  marling  by 


can  be  moi-e  elfcctuul  than  the  shell  marl.  But  if 
the  usual  exhausting  course  continues  to  he  pursued, 
though  calcareous  manures  iniglit  for  a  long  time  in- 
crease the  crops,  yet  their  ultimate  and  cvrtain  re- 
sult, would  be  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  by 
us  freely  yielding  supplies  to  vegetation,  which  its 
former  acidity  would  have  withheld. 

It  was  stated,  that  from  the  properties  of  calca- 
reous  manures,  they  must  be  most  heoefieial  on  such 
soils,  as  are  stored  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  ve- 
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geukle  m.imire.  But  llie  fore>joiiig  experiments  slicw, 
that  thoiiit'i  such  is  the  irisi.-,  when  the  vi-g^tab'^ 
w-ivrrr  IS  llrri»^>i  tr"iii  rnCU.sing,  ;».t  ;..i.i"I  n.:;  ~...- 
little  or  no  visible  effect,  when  combined  Willi  an  »;>■ 
plication  of  animal  or  vegetable  manure.  Vrpetahl. 
matter  accumulated  in  a  poor  soil  by  enclosmj^,  cai. 
tains  as  much  ofacid.as  of  the  food  of  plants;  and  it  i« 
by  removinp  the  ev.l,  that  marl  produces  so  niiicl' 
immediate  effect,  'riie  acid  of  farm  yard  manure,  is 
of  small  amount,  compared  with  its  soluble  nutrition- 
matter.  As  calcareous  manure  increases  productioh 
only  by  indirect  means,  its  immediate  effects  nuisl 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  previous  powers  ol 
the  soil.  Scippjse  it  to  increase  the  first  crop  ISO 
per  cent,  on  an  acid  soil  in  the  best  state,  and  as  nuich 
on  anotlicr,  ruined  by  exhaustion  :  in  the  first  casi  , 
the  increase  might  aiiiouiit  to  15  liushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  and  in  the  last,  to  not  more  than  two  or  three 
bushels  Marl  alone,  applud  to  a  naked  gall,  would 
never  improve  it  The  immedi.itv  effects  of  animal 
and  vegetable  manures  are  very  different,  as  they 
b'-ar  no  proportion  to  the  state  of  the  soil,  and  are 
mosl  striking  on  the  poorest.  'Tis  possible  to  raise 
50  bushels  of  corn  from  an  acre  of  the  mosl  sleril 
laml,  by  a  wasteful  application  of  these  manui^s, 
which  directly  furiiish  the  tbrnj  of  plants.  The  evi- 
dent consequence  of  these  different  kinds  of  action, 
is,  that  the  imniediale  beiu-fit  of  marl  woulJ  be  ex- 
ceeded, and  in  a  gnat  degree  concealed,  by  other  ma 
niires  applied  at  the  same  time,  al'lioiigh  the  dura- 
ble eftbcts  of  both,  might  be  most  piutitably  secured, 
by  their  union. 

My  applications  of  shell  marl  have  been  in  general 
miicl.  heavier,  than  1  consider  advisable  Wishing 
to  ascertain  its  full  power,  heavy  dressings  were  laid 
on.  tl'.ut  no  renewal  migiit  ever  be  wanting,  and  that 
n'hate»> T  improvement  nughi  be  gained  from  vege- 
table matter,  there  should  he  always  enough  of  the 
c.ileareous  to  secure  it.  Tills  course  is  best  for  ex- 
periment— hut  its  action  and  power  once  known,  it  is 
more  economical  to  apply  it  in  quantities  as  small  as 
will  suffice  to  neutralize  tlie  acid,  and  give  the  soil  a 
slight  cspacity  for  improvement,  and  to  repeat  it,  as 
theacccumuletion  of  vegetable  matter  may  require, 
until  tlie  soil  arrives  at  the  highest  state  of  produc- 
tiveness. 

The  labour  required  for  using  shell  marl,  is  now 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  practice,  even  with  some 
of  those,  who  from  observing  the  whole  progress  of 
my  experiments,  are  w.  U  satisfifd  that  I  have  not 
overrated  the  benefits  dfrived.  It  is  held  as  shewing 
bill  little  prudence,  to  expend  on  the  marling  an  acre 
of  land,  more  than  the  price  at  which  it  could  have 
been  sold.  The  previous  value  of  the  land  has  no 
bearing  on  the  question,  nor  indeed  has  the  expence 
per  acre.  If  by  laying  out  g^'^  on  an  acre  of  poor 
land,  it  would  produce  annually  for  evt-r,  an  increased 
dear  profit  of  only  S'O,  it  would  be  a  highly  profita- 
ble  investment  I  have  carefully,  and  with  all  possi- 
ble accuracy,  estimated  the  cost  of  two  considerable 
piei  es  of  marling  The  first  of  nine  acres  (the  ex- 
periment mirked  l(')  cost  S'''  per  acre  for  digging, 
hauling  and  spreading,  at  the  then  higl,  prices  of  pro- 
visions and  labour  The  increase  of  the  first  crop 
averaged  12  bushels  and  3  ptcks  per  acre,  which  ifit 
had  sold  at  the  price  which  was  usual  in  l!!19,  when 
the  marl  was  applied,  (S3  50  per  barrel,)  would 
have  nearly  paid  'he  .vholo  expense,  by  the  increase  of 
the  first  crop.  The  marling  of  20  acres  this  ye.^r 
(from  a  pit  which  requires  uncommon  labour;)  at  the 
average  haiilmg  distance  of  635  yards,  and  at  the  rate 
of  665  bush  Is  per  sere,  cost  §8  8S,  or  1 8  cents  the 
cubic  yard  of  iO  3l!6  bushels.  Should  the  land  be 
ben-fitied,  as  much  as  my  experience  gives  me  a  right 
to  fxpect,  the  increase  of  the  first  two  crops,  will  rc- 
p.iy  the  whole  cost,  even  at  the  present  low  prices  of 
grain.  In  some  other  cases,  where  the  distance  was 
small,  and  the  diggin"-  easy,  the  expence  was  as  low 
as  S4  per  acre.  I  would  be  much  pi.  assd  to  see  ex- 
hibit d  a  correct  estimate  of  the  fxpt-iis..-  of  making 
and  applying  farm  yard  manure,  and  its  full  return  on 
acid  soils.  The  calculation,  I  fancy,  would  present 
results  very  different  from  the  foregoing,  and  such  ne, 


would  astonish  all  who  consider  the  practice  profita. 
ble. 

A  great  mass  of  ;-.',ni'cr  i>n  ii.nii  ni,u  oiiire  c.Tica- 
rious  manures,  is  contained  in  Knglish  agricultural 
'■orks  ;  but  though  ititich  correct  information  is 
^iviii,  its  value  is  lost,  by  being  confounded  with  a 
greater  nuniber  of  st.iimcnts,  which  are  loose,  con- 
.radictory  or  false  To  discriminate  between  the 
•  ruths  and  errors  of  these  works,  would  require  a  pre- 
vious acquftintimce  with  the  subject,  sur|)assing  that 
of  most  of  their  authors.  In  some  parts  of  Kngland, 
.-.ny  pure  clay  is  called  marl,  and  even  some  writer; 
vho  treat  of  this  manure,  leave  us  to  doubt,  whetliLt 
ihcy  would  not  define  it  in  the  same  way.  The  coun 
ty  of  Norfolk,  in  Kngland,  has  bi  en  brought  from  a 
poor,  blowing  sand,  to  a  high  stale  of  productive 
ncss,  principally  by  the  use  of  marl  :  but  the  action 
Was  directly  the  reverse  of  marling  in  tliis  country 
I'he  sands  of  Norfolk  contained  calcareous  matter  in 
abundance,*  and  I  should  therefore  attribute  tin 
harrenness  to  the  excess.  The  clay  marl  used, 
tliough  containing  some  calcareous  earth,  actually 
erved  to  diminisli,  instead  of  increasing  the  excessive 
proportion  of  the  soil,  at  the  same  time  that  its  cl 
>;ave  the  tenacity  which  was  wanting.  With  the 
ame  views,  Uickson  very  properly  recommends  clay 
marl  for  the  improvement  of  chalk  soils  The  au- 
thors on  whose  knowledge  and  accuracy  we  can  fully 
rely,  when  they  mention  the  effects  of  mar  ,  o<iiii 
inform  us  how  much  of  calcareous  matter  may  be  pr 
sent,  in  either  the  maiuirt ,  or  the  soil,  (both  of  which 
'tis  essential  should  be  known.)  and  their  readers  are 
left  to  guess  in  what  manner  the  operation  is  produc 
ed.  Davy  states  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  soils  which 
are  deficient  of  calcareous  earth,  require  such  ma- 
nures i  and  this  simple  proposition  (which  he  appears 
to  consider  so  self-evident  as  to  require  no  proof,)  con 
veys  more  of  instruction  and  truth,  than  the  whole 
body  of  English  authorities  on  this  subj-jct,  taken  to- 
gether. 

When  I  first  recommended  the  use  of  uhell  marl, 
in  1813,  no  information  whatever,  of  the  practice  had 
been  given  to  the  public,  laor  was  it  known  to  us  in 
this  neighourhood,  that  any  other  experiments  had 
been  made  in  the  United  States,  than  the  very  few  of 
a  prior  date  which  1  have  stated.  Since,  however,  I 
have  learned  that  the  value  of  this  manure,  was 
prsctically  known  in  the  counties  of  King  William 
and  James  City  ;  and  in  the  Utter,  its  use  is  now  ra- 
pidlv  extending.  I  have  made  several  attempts  to 
procure  from  different  farmers  of  tliese  counties,  some 
account  of  the  effects  experienced— but  without  suc- 
cess, or  even  the  least  rnnouragemtnt  to  continue  such 
inquiries.  It  appears  from  some  general  notices  in 
the  newspapers,  that  shell  marl  is  used  extensively 
in  New  Jersey.  Two  very  valuable  papers  on  this 
subject  have  since  been  published  The  first  of  these 
is  -Mr.  S  ngleion's  letter  "  On  Shell  Marl,"  (in  the 
4th  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Philadelphia,)  which  gives  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  this  manure,  from  a  very  intelligent  farmer,  who 
has  used  it  longer,  and  to  greater  extent,  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  The  other  is  Dr  lilack's 
essay,  "  On  the  intrinsic  value  of  land,"  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  American  Fanner.  This 
essay  may  at  first  be  thought  to  contradict  rather  th;.n 
Kustain  my  opinions,  as  the  author  speaks  so  slight- 
ingly of  marl,  as  no  way  tends  to  encourage  its  use. 
This  seeming  contradiction  is  only  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  properties  o! 
manures,  wii.hf>ttt  re|.;ardiiig  their  jiawes.  Dr.  lilack's 
plan  of  improvement  is  founded  on  the  use  of  lime 
which  he  lonsiders  essential  to  the  object  in  view. 
Caustic  lime  has  powers  entirely  different  from  mild 
•  line,  and  of  which  I  have  not  spoken,  as  they  are 
not  connected  with  my  subject  :  hut  that  essay  in. 
tiirms  us,  that  the  author  does  not  look  for  the  bene- 
fit from  lime  in  the  first  crop,  and  it  is  certain,  that 
it  must  become  cwbonated,  and  its  caustic  action 
cease,  before  the  second  year  We  must  theretiire 
attribute  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  the  benefits  which 
!)i'.  Black  has  thus  derived,  to  carbonated  or  mild 
lime,  which  has  precisely   the   same   properties  with 

*  liirii'au  on  Manures. 


shell  marl  j  and    the    whole  argument     in     favour  of 
caustic  lime,  ii-oes  in  support  of  the  carbonate. 

■When  opinions  are  advanced  whicli  arc  either  un- 
sitpporteil  by,  or  directly  opposed  to  those  most 
generally  received,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  state  tliem 
as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  possible.  Such  has  been 
my  object  throughout  this  essay  i— every  less  im- 
portant requisite  of  composition,  has  been  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  perhaps  I  may  thus 
have  subjected  myself  to  other  charges,  besides  that 
of  being  tedious.  In  no  other  respect,  however,  do  I 
oflcr  any  apology,  nor  ask  favour  or  forbearance  to. 
wards  the  opinions  presented.  If  my  views  are  well 
founded,  they  deserve  consideration  :  if  erroneous, 
it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  fully  exposed,  and 
none  will  see  their  errors  corrected,  more  willingly 
than   mjself. 

ED.MUND  IJUKFINv 
Coggin's  I'oint,  Oct.  rth,  1821. 


Explnridtions  ofternia  used  in  th^forp^niti"  Es- 
sat/,  7,eressnrii  to  the  right  undevsiandiiis;  of 
the  author's  argument,  hi/  pemnns  ulto  are 
not  j'amilinrttj  acquainted  willi  Cheimcat  ex- 
pressions. 

Acids— Bodies  are  so  called  if  sour  to  the  taste.  They 
turn  vegetable  blue-  dyes  red;  they  mix  freely 
with  water,  and  are  generally  formed  by  the  uni- 
on of  a  known  base,  such  as  sulphur,  witli 
portions  of  pure  air  or  oxygen  :  lee  sulphuric  and 
other  acids. 

Acetic  Acid,  is  vinegar  highly  purified,  or  concentr.it- 
ed  by  distillation. 

Affinity,  or  Attraction,  is  the  disposition  of  bodies  to 
combine— thus  water  dissolves  or  combines  with 
salt,  which  it  would  leave  in  order  to  unite  with 
spirit  of  wine. 

Alkalies,  are  volatile  or  fixed  ;  the  volatile  evaporates 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  often  seen  in  the 

form  of  Hartshorn  used  to  prevent  fainting the 

fixed  alkalies  are  pot-ash;  obtained  bv  evaporating 
water  which  had  been  drawn  thro'  common  wood 
ashes— and  soda,  obtained  by  evaporating  water 
which  had  been  drawn  through  the  ashes  of 
Vegetables  which  grew  on  the  sea  shores. 

Alum,  consists  of  pure  clay  or  Alumina,  a  little  pot- 
ash, sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

.\lumina,  is  the  earthy  base  of  Alum— and  hence 
called  Alumina-  it  is  that  body  which  gives  to- 
days their  peculiar  properties— heat  winch  ex- 
pands mosl  bodies  diminishes  the  bulk  of  clay 

it  is  the  chief  material  of  China  and  stone  ware. 

Base,  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  earth,  the  alkalie,. 
or  metal  of  which  a  salt  or  acid  is  formed  :  thus 
Aluni'na  is  the  base  to  which  we  add  sulphuric 
acid  when  we  would  form  Alum  ;  and  sulphurt. 
the  base  to  whioh  we  unite  oxygen  or  pure  air 
to  form  sulphuric  acid. 

Calcareous  .Manures,  are  mixtures  of  sand  and  clay,. 
with  hme  in  the  form  of  decayed  sea-shells  or 
chalk-  these  we  call  .Marl  ;  or  they  are  chalk  or 
lime,  usually  in  the  shap  -  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  occurs  in  the  form  of  chalk,  mar. 
ble,  lime-stone,  se.a-sliells.  &c.  and  when  either 
of  these  are  kept  for  some  time  in  a  white  heat, 

the    carboic-acid    is   disengaged   or  driven  off 

leaving  them  in  the  form  of  quick  or  caustic 
lime,  as  ustd  to  make  mortar— it  is  to  the  power 
and  disposition  of  this  caustic  or  quick  lime,, 
to  unite  again  with  carbonic-acid  and  to  solidify 
water,  that  mortar  becomes  hard. 

Carbonate  of  Pot  Ash,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  car-- 
bonic  acid,  with  the  pot  ash  of  commerce,  which 
contains  only  half  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid- 
found  in  carbonate  of  pot  ash. 

Carbonic  Acid,  is  obtained  only  in  an  aerial  form— it 
has  not  yet  been  condensed  like  other  acids,, 
into  a  liquid— it  is'  created  by  fermentation,, 
by  combustion,  or  respiration — it  extinguishes 
fl.ime  and  life— it  may  be  procured  by  distilling 
sulphuric  acid  on  clialk  The  sulphiinc  acid,, 
displaces  and  frees  the  carbonic,  and  uniting; 
with  the  chalk,  forms  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  parJsi. 
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tJaiistic  Linic  becomes  mild  or  carbonated,  by  com- 
binins;  with  carbonic  acid,  found  in  the  air  or 
sdils,  as  it  does  when  it  becomes  air-slacked,  and 
loses  its  power  to  prodLice  heat  if  exposed  to 
water. 
Chalk— lt.0  parts    usually   contain  -57  parts  of   lime, 

and  43  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 
Clay,  is  the  earthy  base  of  alum,  called  Alumina, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  Silex,  or  flinty  sand  ; 
and  sometimes  has  mag-ncsia  or  lime  in  it. 
Epsom  Salts,  were  produced  originally  by  evaporat- 
ing the  water  of  Springs  at  Epsom,  in  England 
—these  salts  consist  of  sulphuric  acid  and  mag- 
nesia—thev  exist  in  Sea  Water,  and  are  found  in 
solution,  when  tlie  common,  culinary  salt  has 
crystalized,  after  a  large  part  of  the  water  has 
been  evaporated. 
Gas  is  a  term  which  Includes  all  the  airs  that  differ 
m  their  properties  from  the  air  of  the  Atmos- 
phere, and  this  is  composed  of  three  Gases— 
OXYGEV,  or  pure  air,  the  support  of  life 
and  con\bustioi:— .\ZOTE,  or  impure  air,  the 
basis  of  nitric  acid,  which  united  to  pot  ash, 
forms  Salt  I'etre— and  CARBONIC  ACIU  GAS 
Water  is  formed  of  two  Gases— osygen  or  pure 
air  i  and  hydrogen  or  inflamable  air,  the  cause  of 
fl.tn'e. 
Gypsum,  or  Plaster  of  Pans— contains  4j  parts  sul 
phuric  acid,  33  parts  lime,  and  24  parts  water 
in  the  luO— it  is  soluble  in  460  parts  of  water  at 
a  temperature  of  60o 
Loam,  may  be  considered  a  clay  of  loose  or  friable 
consistency,  mixed  with  mica  or  isinglass,  ana 
iron-ochre. 
Magnesia — as  known  in  commerce,  contains  34  parts 
carbonic  acid,  45  parts  magnesia,  and  21  parts 
water— it  exists  in  sea  water,  connected  with  sul 
phuric  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  by  add  ng  pot. 
ash,  to  which  the  sulphuric  acid  will  unite,  and 
thereljy  free  the  magnesia— it  is  almost  insolu 
ble  m  pure  water,  but  will  combine  with  and  so 
lidity  it,  as  lime  does,  when  we  make  this  into 
mortar. 
Marl,  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  clay,  the 
varieties  differ  as  they  contain  more  or  less  lime, 
or  sand,  or  the  adhesive  part  of  clay —  on  a  clay 
soil,  marl,  abounding  chiefly  in  lime  and  sand 
would  be  best— on  a  sandy  soil,  that  which  is 
not  only  rich  in  lime,  but  also  in  the  tenacious 
part  of  clay,  would  be  prefeiaule. 
Mordants,  is  a  term  which  dyers  use  to  designate 
the  substances  that  are  employed  to  dispose  the 
colouring  particles,  to  unite  permanently  and 
brilliantly,  with  the  objects  to  be  djed. 
Muriatic  Acid,  is  obtained  from  sea  salt,  when  com 
Lined  with  soda,   h^  y  form  our  table  or   culinary 

'    salt. by  pouring   sulphuric  acid  on  sea  salt  the 

muriatic  acid    is  displaced,  and    the  soda  then 
uniting  with  the  '  sulphuric  acid  forms  the  well 
known,  usrful,  Glaub.-r-salts. 
Neutral  Salts— are  formed  when  acids   unite  with  Al- 
kulies,  so  as  to  disguise  each  others  properties  , 
thus    SOLPiiUlllU    ALU),    which    is   intensely 
sour,  unites  with  SODA,    or   the    alkali    of  sea 
salt,  which   IS  corrosive,   and  Glauber  salts,  ar 
the  result  of  their  union. 
Oxalic  Acid— is   obtained  in  a  crystaline  form    from 
Sui/-ar,  distilled   with    niinc-acid,   and   hence 
has"* been  called  the  Acid  of  Sugar- It    exists    in 
the  wood-sorrel  axalis  acetosellu,  diluted  in  much 
water  it  is  pleasant,  but  concentrated— or  mixed 
with  but  little  water,  it  is  very  acrid. 

Oxvgen ;00  parts   of    the    atmosphere   contain   21 

'  parts  of  Oxygen  gas  or  vital  air -its  presence  is 
necessary  to  support  life  or  combustion,  and  to 
the  germination  of  seeds  ;  all  these  must  cease 
when  it  IS  absent— united  to  sulphur  they  form 
sulphuric  acid— united  with  hydrogen  gas  they 
form  Water. 

Oxygenated — we  say  a  body  becomes  oxygenated  when 
it  unites  with  oxygen-  thus  iron  eomhined  With 
a  certain  portion  ot  oxygen  is  black,  and  with  i 
still  greater  portion  becomes  red  or  rusty. 


Peat,  or  the  black  moss  of  moors,  strictly  speaking, 
is  not  found  in  many  places,  and  i»o  where  so  fre 
quently  as  in  Scotland  and  Irel.iml,  u.l>.rrc  the 
bogs  abound  with,  and  afford  it  in  great  quanti- 
ties for  fuel. 

Phosphate  of  Lime — is  the  basis  of  Bones,  and  con- 
sists of  Lime  70  parts,  and  phosphoric  acid  30 
parts— this  acid  is  found  free  in  onions.  Phos- 
phorus may  be  obtained  from  burnt  bones,  by  a 
complex  process— and  Oxygen,  with  this  base 
form  Phosphoric-Acid. 

Pneumatic  Apparatus— this  is  designed  to  measure 
aireform  fluids   or  gases — a  very  simple   one    i 
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gooil  quality,  hardy,  thrifty,  always  fat,  anil  of 
liish  flivoicd  flesh.*  It  must  have  been  nf  these 
last  that  Gl'ii.  Katon  brought  to  this  country. 
I  received  iiivself  a  ram  and  ewe,  brought  in 
one  o(  our  vessels  from  Tunis  direct:  but  the 
ewe  would  never  breed  ;  her  massive  tail  ne- 
ver admitting  the  commerce  of  the  ram.  I  have 
bred  from  the  ram,  in  and  in,  for  ten  ye<irs 
past  with  a  difl'er'nit  race,  and  have  found  that 
when  a  ewe  gets  to  be  about  ^  pure  blood, 
t!ie   same   obstacle  becomes  so  enlarged  as  to 


described  and  represented  in  Davy's  Agricultural! prevent    further  procreation.      I    continue    this 
Chemistry;   it  consists  of  a   bottle  which  hokisHj,.ggji  f|,r  ti,e  use  uf  the  table,  and  because  the 
the  acid  to  be  used-this  bottle  is  closed  at   thei     ^jy|  j^  ^^    ^^^^  ^g  ^||.,t  ^f   (,ur    ordinary  sheep. 
s,  stopple,  andithasastop  j   j^^^,^  ,„e'?ino's   in  a   separate  situation;    t,ut 
their  wool  cannot  be   used  for  coarse  purposes, 
and  there  is  no  demand  for  it  here,  which  ren- 
ders them  less  prolitaoie  than  others.     1    have 
in  still  a  distinct  and  distant  situation,  another 
Spanish    breed,    which,   yielding  to   the  broad- 
tail as  to  the  table,  is  in  other  r<  spects  the  most 
valuable  of  all,   hardy,    heavy-bodied,    heavy- 
fleeced,  and   of  good  staple,   lor  country  ser- 
vice.    It  is  the  je»t   cross  for  the  broad-tailed 
through  a  spout  into  a  graduated  measure,  and  byli,,^^]  _  r|,is  information,   slight  a»  it  is,    is  all 
its  volume  indicates  the    proportion   of  gas   d.s-|  ^  •  j         jg^j^  to  no 

engaged  ;  every  ounce  measure  ot  Carbonic  Acid ,     •*'"  '"""  .    ",   '"   »         J.  '  , , 

Gas,  indicates  the  presence  of   2  grains  of  Car-  Other  merit  than  that  ol  proving  to  you  the  sen- 
bonate  of  Lime.  'tiinents  of  respect  and  esteem  ot  which  1  beg 

Precipitate — when    we    put   a     substance  into    any  lea\e  to  asuie  you. 


upper  end  by  a  glass  stoppl 
cock  towards  the  other  end,  through  which  the 
acid  may  be  passed  at  pleasure  ;  this  end  is  fit- 
ed  into  the  neck  of  a  Larger  bottle,  into  which 
the  soil  to  be  examined  is  placed,  and  from  one 
side  of  which  a  tube  passes,  having  an  empty  or 
flaccid  bladder  at  its  termination,  within  the 
neck  of  a  larger  vessel  that  is  filled  with  water  ; 
so  that  when  the  acid  has  flowed  upon  the  soil, 
the  elastic  fluid  which  It  generates,  passes  thro' 
the  tube,  and  dilates  as  it  tills  the  bladder,  which 
causes  some  of    the  water  in  this  vessel   to  flow 


solution,  and  this  causes  the  others  to  separate, 
and  one  of  them  to  fall,  we  say  it  precipitates 
the  falling  body  as  when  we  pour  «/)!«<  o/  itiine, 
rectified  spirit,  into  a  brine  or  mixture  ot  salt 
and  water,  the  spirit  unites  with  the  water,which 
lets  the  salt  fall  or  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  containing  vessel. 

Sands,  are  eiUceous,  or  the  well  known  flint  .stone  in  a 
pulverized  state  ;  or  they  are  calcareous,  being 
lime  stone,  or  sea  shells  reduced  to  the  state  ot 
.sand. 

Sulphate  of  lime,   is  plaster  of  paris ;  see  gypsum. 

Sulphuric  acid,  was  formerly  obtained  by  elistilling 
green  vitriol,  a  salt  known  in  commerce  as  Cop- 
peras, and  composed  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid, 
hence  this  acid  was  called  oil  of  vitriol— hM  it  is 
now  procured  by  burning  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  salt  petre  in  chambers  lined  with  lead,  hav- 
ing their  bottoms  also  cov  red  wiUi  water  to  con- 
dense  or  absorb  the  acid  vapors. 

Vegetable  acids  -the  acetic  acid,  is  found  in  the 
sapof  trees;  the  oxalic  acid  in  sorrels;  the  tartaric 
acid  in  grapes,  sumach.  Sic;  the  citric  acid  m 
limes,  whortleberry,  cranberry,  &c. — the  malic 
acid  in  apples,  and  the  gallic  acid  chiefly  in  the 
bark  of  most  trees. 

Vegetable  Extract,  was  formerly  used  to  designate 
all  those  substances,  which  may  be  extracted  iiom 
plants  by  means  of  water,  and  which  remained 
behind  in  the  state  of  a  dry  mass,  when  the  wa- 
ter was  eviiporated. 


BROAU    I  AIL  SUKEP. 

MONTicELLO,  June  12,  17 
Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  two  letters 
)f  .April  8,  and  May  II,  on  the  subject  of  the 
broad-tailed  sheep.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
'here  are  different  races  of  them,  very  distinct, 
and  very  different  in  merit.  Three  of  these 
,ave  fallen  under  my  observation:  1st.  Those 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  broad  tails 
turned  up  like  that  of  a  nicked  i  orse  li 
leus,  light  bodies,  and  slight  fl.-eci'S.  ^dly.  Those 
Irom  -Vlgiers,  of  somewhat  less  stature,  an  1  bet- 
t  r  iorinund  size:  .!nd  3dly.  Those  from  Tunis, 
of  low  stature,  round    bodies,  full  fleeces,  of 


TH.  JKFFERSON. 
Geo,  W.  Jeffreys,  N.  C. 

♦We  are  happy  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a.  pair  of 
this  race,  by  the  PUto,  Capt.  Packwood,  as  a  pre^  nt 
to  the  Eelitor's  breeding  stock  establishmet  from  Com. 
Jones  and  Capt.  Booth  of  the  Navy.  Of  this,  and  of 
other  very  flattering  evidences  of  the  approoation  of 
his  undertaking,  Irom  officers  of  the  Navy  and  others, 
the  Editor  will  give  a  more  particular  account  here- 
fter. — EUit.  ^Jin    Farmer, 

ICP-  AN  INQUIRY. 
The  description  of  a  system  ot  Tanning,  on 
a  plan  which  could  he  executed  by  farmers  in 
general,  on  their  oun  plantations,  would  per- 
haps be  of  great  service  to  many  of  your  sub- 
scribers. 


BALllMORE,    FRIDAY,    DKCKMBER    28,  1B2I. 

PlilCES  CUltKENT. 
Flour  §6.  4  months— Gram,  of  every  kind,  with 
the  exception  of  Corn,  which  is  a  little  in  advance, 
same  as  last  report — Shorts,  20  a  '^3  Uran,  18  —  Kiax, 
seed,  per  bushel,  gl— llogs-lard,  fresh,  per  lb.  lu  a 
12— Beef,  Baltimore  prime,  gS  Z.?  a  g9  75— Cotton, 
N.  Orleans,  per  lb.  lb  a  20— Georgia,  upland,  do  16 
a  18-Plaster  Pans,  per  ton,  §3  8^  a  S4-Salt,  St. 
Ulies,  55cts  per  bushel  — Lisbon,  do.  30  a  56— Ca- 
diz, do.  50— Turks  Island,  do.  60  a  65— Butter,  2)  a 
,1— Cheese,  8  a  12— Eggs,  per  dozen,  25— Potai.ies, 
40  a  45— Wood,  hickorv,  per  cord,  §6  a  §6  25— 0:ik, 
do.  S4  a  ^4  50- Pine,'  do.  §2  75  a  gS  25_Pork, 
hog  round,  gi  a  §5  50. 

AlurtjlaHii  Tobacco— Few  sales,  and  same  as  last  re- 
por'. 

Virginia  ii  Kentuchy  Tobacco — none. 

t^rintid  every  Kriday  at  S4  per  ;innum,  for  JOil  N  S. 
SKINNER,  Editor,  by  Josepli  Robinsott,  at  the 
N.  E.  corner  of  larket  and  Belvidere-strc-ets,  Bal- 
amorc,  where  ■  very  description  of  book  and  Job 
Printing  is  execiued  — OnJcrs  from  a  distance  lor 
Binding,  with  proper  directions,  promptly  attend- 
ed to. 
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TO    THB    EDITOR    01'    THE    IMLRICAN    PABSIER 


practised  and  supported   vviili   most   plausibility,  and 
■  where  most  talent  and  ingenuity  have  been  enlisted  on 

its  Side,  tlie  most  glarinff  absurdities  and  inconsisten 


„,       „         ...  ^         ,.  .L     ,,  •     J   .      ■  l'^'^^  ^'"s  presented.     Bounties,  privileges,  and  moiui- 

S.r_\ou  w,  1   con^r  a  tavour  on  the  United  Agr-;p„,ies  were  at  first  dispensed    for  the  Lcm.raffement 
cultural    Societies    of    V.rffmip.,    by  the    publication  „,- „,a,,u,i,^,„rP3  ^„,,  ^.„,„^„^^_     In  the  lapse  howev 


ol'the  enclosed  paper. 

Your's  re.ipcctf.illy, 

I-;DikiL'ND    RUKFIN, 
Secielfiry  t<i  the  Delegation, 


A.  REPORT    OX  Tin-:    NAVIGATIOW  LAWS, 
AND  A  REPORT  AND  PETITION  ON  THE 


AGRICULTURAL 
CINIA. 


SOCIETIES     OF    YIR- 


.9/  a  general  meeting  nf  Udcgates  from  the 
United  Jii:ricult>jyat  Societies  of  Virginia,  luid 
the  ith,  6tli  and  7th  nf  Leccmber,  1 82i— the  fal- 
lou'Dig  iftports  and  Petitions  icerp  submitteJ 
tttid  ununimoudyr.T'prived,  and  ike  Secretary  in- 
structed to  have  published  50n  copies  fur  distri- 
bution among  the  members  of  the  United  Socie- 
ties, 

RICHARD  FIELD, 
Vice  President  cf  the  Delegation. 
EDMUND  RUFFIN,  Secretary. 

Report  on  the  J^'avigation  Laics. 

The  committee  appointed  to  enquire  what  as  been, 
and  it  likely  tc  be  the  effect  procuced  on  he  Agri- 
eulture  of  the  United  States,  oy  i'  e  '  act  concern- 
inj;  the  navigation  of  th;  Ui  i  6'iat<  s,"  appiovid 
March  jd,  161,'',  and  the  act  supplemental  thereto,  or 
any  other  acts  for  the  protection  or  encouragement  of 
commerce  and  navigetion,  with  directions  to  report 
their  opinion  thereon  to  the  present  meeting  of  the 
Delegation,  with  a  petition  on  the  su')j?i.t,  if  in  their 
opinion  it  be  expedient,  having  according  ti  order  had 
the  same  under  consider.i.tion,  and  report  as  follows  : 

That  your  committee  deem  it  unnecessary  on  this 
occasion,  minutely  to  investigate  the  general  effect 
of  restrictive  regulations,  with  a  view  to  the  promo 
tion  or  encour.igement  of  a  particular  branch  of  the 
industry  of  r.  country.  The  decided  and  they  believe 
the  unanimous  and  repeated  expressir.ns  of  the  opini- 
on of  the  Delegation  on  that  subject,  warrant  the  coi"i- 
clusion,  th:it  it  is  unnecessary  again  to  attempt  to 
prove  by  argument  what  has  been  already  so  clearly 
established  and  illustrated  by  the  Delegation,  and 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  every 
enlightened  modern  political  economist  — that  such 
regulations  are  impolitic  and  pernicious  in  their  ope- 
ration. The  system  of  encouragement  by  restrictive 
ref:ulations  was,  they  conceive,  truly  the  offspring  o' 
feudal  barbarism  and  ignorance.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  acquired  the  favor  of  the  government  by 
aiding  the  monarch  in  humbling  the  pov.ef  of  the 
barons,  and  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  industry 
of  the  'owns,  were  therefore  fostered  by  privileges, 
monopolies,  and  bounties,  at  the  e.'ipense  of  the  rest 
of  the  community.  But  it  is  fortunate  at  this  time. 
that  facts  and  experience  as  well  as  principles  afford 
to  the  enlightened  political  observer,  the  fullest  il- 
lustration of  tlie  pernicious  tendency  of  this  system. 
la  England,   where  the    principle.?  of  it   have  been 


er  of  a  century  or  two,  famine  and  scarcity  warned 
the  Legi.  latui-e  of  that  country  of  the  degradation  to 
which  agriculture  had  been  reduced  by  these  unjust 
and  oppressive  privileges  and  restrictions.  It  was 
then  tliought  necessary  that  some  encouragement 
should  be  extended  to  agriculture.  And  instead  of 
retracing  their  steps,  of  abolishing  the  oppressive 
privileges  whicli  had  been  conferred  on  the  merchant 
EXISTING  TARllT  OK  DUTIES  ;  FROM  and  manuf.cturer,  by  which  agriculture  had  been  re- 
THE     DELEGATION     OF     THE     UNITED   '^''^'""'j'  ^'''P'"'''«;'l  =inJ  '"^ed,  first  a  bounty  and  then 

a  monopoly  has  been  tried.  And  the  government  of 
Englsnd  now  esliibita  to  the  world  this  preposterous 
solecism  :■  -it  taxes  and  oppresses  agriculture  for  the 
encouragement  of  commerce  and  manufactures  j-— and 
it  taxes  and  oppresses  commerce  ind  manufactures 
fir  the  encouragement  of  agriculture!  Bounties, 
privileges,  and  monopolies  are  mutually  given  and 
received,  with  perhaps  no  other  effrct  than  an  in- 
crease of  the  patronage,  and  consequently  the  cur 
ruption  of  the  government.  Against  measures  of 
such  a  tendency,  your  committee  conceive,  the  agn- 
culturits  of  this  country  can  never  be  too  much  on 
their  guard. 

Your  committee  having  thus  briefly  adverted  to  the 
tendency  of  measures  for  the  encuoragement  ol'  par- 
ticular branches  of  industry,  will  now  proceed  to  a 
more  particular  examination  of  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  specified  in  the  resolution 
to  them  referred,  to  wit :  the  act  concerning  the  navi- 
gation of  the  United  States,  and  the  act  supplemen- 
tal thereto.  So  far  as  these  acts  have  the  general 
tendency  of  restrictive  regulations,  they  are  liable  to 
all  the  objections  to  which  such  regulations  are  ex- 
posed. By  lessening  the  competition  among  the 
buyers,  they  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  our  surplus 
agricultural  produce,  and  by  lessening  the  quantit\ 
of  foreign  productions  in  our  mai'ket,  they  tend  to 
raise  their  price.  Contrary  to  the  soundest  maxims 
of  individual  or  national  prudence  and  economy,  they 
cause  the  agriculturist  to  sell  cheaper,  and  to  buy 
dearer,  than  v/ould  otherwise  be  the  case.— But  the 
objects  and  tendency  of  these  acts  require  further 
development.  Their  immediate  e0i:ct  was  to  annih 
late  totally  the  direct  trade  which  was  carried  on  be- 
tv.'een  the  United  States  and  the  British  West-India 
possessions  This  trade  consisted  almost  exclusive- 
ly in  the  exchange  of  the  surplus  rude  produce  of  our 
soil  for  that  of  the  British  Ishnds,  aud  was  in  tlu- 
opinion  of  your  committee,  greatly  and  mutual Iv 
beneficial  to  the  agriculturists  of  both  countries.  It 
is  true  that  this  trade,  according  to  the  principles  ol 
the  British  colonial  policy,  that  with  short  intervals 
has  operated  ever  since  the  acquisition  of  these  pos- 
sessions,  has  been  carried  on  entirely  in  British  ves- 
sels, yet  it  appears  to  your  committee  to  have  been 
eminently  advantageous  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
United  States,  because  in  return  for  cargoes  of  West- 
India  produce,  which  were  brought  in,  cargoes  of 
our  surplus  agriculture  were  carried  back.  But  our 
Commercial  citizens  complained  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  this  trade, 
by  being  the  carriers  of  the  productions  of  (heir  soil  ; 
and  contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of  our  govern- 
o.ent  to  remedy  the  injustice  of  which  they  complain- 
ed by  a  retaliatory  measure  on  British  Commerce 
They  asked  that  the  trade  between  our  country  and 
the  British  West-India  possessions  might  be  regulat 
ed  by  the  game  principles  as  those  on  which  our  direct 


irade  with  Great  Britain  is  can  ,.  d  on  ;-.aiid  coi,       ,1- 
■  d  that  a  retaliatory  measure,  such  as  the  one  aclup.ied 
by  Congress,  by  which    British    vessels   are  excm  led 
from  bringing  us  the  productions  of  the  W,  st  Incl.es, 
unless  our  vessels  are  allowed  to  carry  our  own   m  re- 
turn, would  compel  the  government  of  (ireat  Brium, 
"o  accede    to  our    proposition   of  putting    this  com- 
merce on  the  footing  of  fair  reciprocity.— Your  com- 
mittee trust  that  the  agriculturists  of   the  U.  S.    will 
never  be  insensible  to  thr  duly  which  they  owe  to  eve- 
ry class  of  its  citizens,  that  they  will  cheerfully  submit 
to  any  reasonable  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
them  from  the  operation  of  oppression  and  injustice. 
But  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  the    evil  under 
hich    our     navigating    feliow    citizens   laboured,    if 
within  the  reach  of  any  remedy    which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  St.ttes  can  apply,  is  not  yet  at  all  like- 
ly ever  to  be  removed   or  alleviated   by  the  measures 
to  wliich  recourse  has  been  had      Your  committee  ad- 
mit the  propriety  of  retaliatory    restrictions  for  the 
purpose  of  retorting  on  the  aggressor  in  comme'cial 
warfare  the  evils  of  his  own   injustice,  provided  ihat 
in  any  particular  instance,  there  is  a  probability  that 
ih  y  will  procure  that  freedom  of  commirrce  contend- 
ed for.       And  they  would    therefore  en'iTiain  some 
hope  and   derive    some  consolation  amidst  the  priva- 
tions which    the  agriculturits    suffer  frjm  IWe  acts  in 
question,    if  they  could  suppose  that  the  blow  which 
lias  been  aimed  had  fallen  on    the  real  authors  of  the 
injury.     Such  however  does  not  appear  to  them  to  be 
the  fact      And    it  is  from    this   cause    they  believe, 
that     the    experiment     which      has    been     impri'vi- 
dently  and  inconsiderately     tried,     has  failed.      The 
British    possessions    in     the    West-Indies  are,    as  to 
commercial    regulations,    governed  by  a  Legislature, 
.vhich   does  not  look  alone    to    their  prosperity,  but 
which  on  the   contrary  has  always    notoriously  sacri- 
ficed the  interest  of  the  colonies  to  that    of   the  mo- 
tlitT    country.     The    very  object  which    the  govern- 
nenl   of  fireat    Britain   professes    to  have   in    view, 
n  the  acquisition  of  colonies  and  dependencies,  is,  ta 
secure  a  monopoly  for  their  merchants   and   manufac- 
turers.    And  It  IS  their  navigating   and   shipping    in- 
terest   which  that   government    consults    in  framing 
tlicir    commercial    laws    f>r  the    West-India  Islands. 
But  in   proportion  as  the  trade    of    those  islands    is 
roundabout  and  indirect,  just  in  the  same  proportion 
is  the  shipping  interest  promoted       Our  acts  then    it 
appears  to  your  committee,  instead    of  coercing   the 
government  of  Great  Britain,   actually  co-operate   in 
its  views.     They  may    and  no   doubt    do   press    With 
considerable  severity  on  the  inliabitants  ofthe  British 
Islands  J    and  it  is  highly  probable,  if  they   had    the 
power,  that  our  commercial  relations  with  them  might 
be    placed    on  the  fairest    fooling    of   equality.      But 
whilst  the  government  of  Britain  retains  its  controll- 
ing  power,  and  whilst  the  shipping   interest  of  that 
cir.iniry     is    consulted,    We  can  never  expect   our  re- 
striction acts  to  have  the  effect  of  obtaining  for    our 
navi;.;ating  citizens  an  equal  participation  in  the  trade 
of  the  British  West  India  possessions.     The  pre.sent, 
nd  in  the  opinion  of  your  coiijmittee,   the  permanent 
ertect  of  these  measures  as  long  as  they  are    continu- 
1  in  operation,   must    he, — that   because    a    foreign 
government  has  done  some    injury  to  the    navigating 
lass  of  our  citizens  our  own  government  has,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  benefit  accruing  from  it,  inflicted 
another  and  deeper  injury  on  the  agricultural  class. 

Your  committe  believe  that  there  are  other  acts  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the  protection 
or  encouragement  of  commerci  ami  navigation,  wlncli 
produce  effects  prtjiidicial  to  the  interest  o  the  agri- 
culturists.   They   would  however    prefer  abstainuig 
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from  the  languajje  of  complaint  unless  in  cases  where 
the  grievance  w;is  he  avy  and  obvious.  They  there, 
fore  f')rbear  to  notice  them  on  the  present  occasion — 
And  as  the  acts  which  form  the  subject  of  this  re- 
port, were  enacted  under  the  impression  that  they 
would  operate  coercively  on  Great  Britain,  and  by  af- 
fecting the  interest  of  the  governing  classes  in  that 
kliijrdom  induce  the  government  to  abandon  its  col'i. 
niai  policy,  and  to  place  our  commerce  with  its  West 
India  Islands  on  a  footing  of  reciprocal  fi-eedom  ;  your 
committee  trust  that  the  experience  of  the  last  four 
or  five  years  has  been  sufficient  to  dispel  the  illusion 
which  then  prevailed  ;  that  Conefress  in  its  wisdom 
has  hern  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  these  measures; 
and  thai  it  will  restore  to  us  foi  the  benefit  of  the 
agriculturists  that  portion  of  commerce  of  which  we 
have  been  deprived  by  unsuccessful,  and  as  it  appears 
to  them,  a  most  improvident  experiment.  Under  these 
cons  derations  your  committee  deetr.  it  inexpedient,  at 
the  present  r.e<ting  of  the  Delegation,  to  present  a 
petition  on  the  subject. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  &c. 

REPORT  ON  THE  EXISTING  TARIFF  OF  DU- 
TIES. 
The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting'  of 
the  Deleeration  of  the  United  Agricultural  societies 
of  Virginia,  with  instructions  "  to  prepare  and  lay 
"  before  the  next  general  meeting  of  I)ele,gates,  a  pe- 
"  tit  ion  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  pray- 
"  ing  for  a  reduction  of  the  Tariff  of  duties,  &c." — 
concur  in  making  the  following 

REPORT 

In  performing  the  duty  assi2;ned  to  us  by  the 
Delegation,  it  was  found  that  both  the  import- 
ance and  novelty  of  the  subject,  required  a 
more  minute  investijiation,  than  could  with  pro- 
priety be  exhibited  within  the  limits  of  a  peti- 
tion. It  was  therefore  deemed  most  proper  to 
lay  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
onlv  the  general  propositions  on  which  the 
prayer  of  the  societies  is  founded,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Delegation  separately,  an  exposition 
of  the  evils  which  accrue  to  agriculture  and  the 
nation,  from  the  present  tariff  of  duties  on  im- 
portation. 

To  oppose  the  general  policv  of  encouraging 
manufactures  by  prohibiting  duties,  is  at  this 
time  unnecessary.  That  question  has  already 
been  sufficiently  discussed  by  the  Delegation, 
and  they  have  been  supported  by  concurrent 
memorials  of  the  people  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, remonstrating  against  the  increase  of  du- 
ties with  which  the  nation  was  threatened.  Tlie 
voice  of  the  people  has  decided  against  the 
theoretical  principle  of  the  tariff  of  1816,  and 
we  have  now  only  to  contend  with  its  practical 
evils. 

From  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution 
to  the  present  time,  nearly  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  general  government,  has  been  derived 
from  duties  on  importation.  This  mode  of  tax 
atinn,  while  restrained  within  proper  limits,  was 
the  most  equ  table  that  could  be  devised.  It  is 
preierred  by  the  people,  for  the  ease  with  which 
its  payments  are  made,  and  by  the  government 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  and  certainty  of 
its  co'lection  But  it  is  perhaps  somewhat 
questionable,  whether  its  real  and  alleged  ad- 
vantages, may  not  be  counterbalanced,  by  the 
evils  and  abuses  which  are  inseparable  from 
indirect  taxation.  The  merchant's  usual  and 
necesjiary  commission  on  the  duty,  makes  ihe 
colleciio  1  dear  to  the  consumer,  although  cheap 
to  the  treasury  ;  and  the  lightest  impost 
*ome  obstacle  to  that  perfect  freedom   of  trade 


ind  industry,  which  would  most  promote 
ttie  national  pro.sperity.  Ry  confounding  the 
taxes  on  commodities  with  their  prices,  thcv 
cannot  easily  he  distinguished,  and  this  enahl'^s 
governments  to  abuse  the  power,  as  they  have 
nvariably  done  to  the  injury  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, and  even  of  the  treasuries,  which  tliey 
ntended  to  increase.  VVe  shall  show  how 
far  the  existing  tariff  varies  from  its  only 
proper  and  legitimate  object,  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue,  by  a  fair  and  equal  tax  on 
consumption; — and  urge  sufficient  reasons  for 
that  reduction  of  duties,  which  is  not  less  re- 
quisite for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury,  than  for 
the  relief  of  the  people. 

The  nrl-valorem  duties  fixed  by  the  tariff  of 
1790.  were  only  5  per  cent,  on  most  imported 
commodities,  and  on  none  did  the  rate  exceed 
15  percent.  Thev  received  several  augmenta 
tions  pr"vious  to  !80t,  at  which  time,  the  great. 
er  part  of  the  ad  vnlnrem  dii'ies  were  rated  at 
1.5.  and  th  highest  at  22J  per  cent.  These 
rates  rontinued  until  1812  when  our  war  with 
P'ngland  commenced,  on  which  account  all  du- 
ties were  doubled,  under  the  pledge  of  Con« 
ress.  that  the  law  should  be  repealed  within  a 


to  estimate  ;  but  tiiose  from  India  alone,  for- 
nerly  yielded  to  the  treasury,  about  §1,000,- 
000  annually,  the  whole  of  which  is  now  sacri- 
'iceil,  and  conv"rteil  into  an  indirect  bounty, 
paid  for  the  manufacture.  What  adds  to  the 
enormity  of  the  evil,  is,  that  its  en'ire  pay- 
ment is  drawn  from  the  poorer  class  of  the 
rom  nunity,by  whom  goods  of  this  quality  are 
exclusively  required  To  the  wealthy  puroha- 
sers  of  the  finest  cottons,  the  cost  of  duty  is 
only  25  per  cent.  The  destruction  of  this 
branch  of  the  India  trade,  by  the  tariff  of  1816, 
has  produced  consequences,  not  less  injurious 
to  commerce,  than  to  the  revenue.  The  iiag- 
nitude  of  this  part  of  the  evil  elf  xts,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  alarming  fact.  In 
1807  fifteen  ships  from  the  port  of  Sal.-m,  alone 
were  employed  in  the  India  trade  ;  the  prohib- 
itory duties  on  cottons,  reduced  the  nU'iib^r  to 
two  ;  nor  are  these  sustaineil  in  its  prosecution, 
so  much  by  the  home  market,  as  by  reship- 
ments  to  Europe  and  South  '\tnerica,by  which 
means  the  excessive  duties  are  avoided. 

When  nails  were  charged  two  cents,  and 
spikes  1  cent  per  pound,  the  average  dutv  paid 
on  them,  into  the  treasury,  for  1802,  3   and  4, 


year  after  the  termination  of  hostilities.   When  iamounted  to  Svo.Oona  year.     The  rate  on  on 


this  augmentation  took  niace,  a  considerable  ad 
dition  to  the  public  revenue,  was  necessary  for 
national  defence,  and  this  heavy  charge  there- 
fore met  the  cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  com- 
munity, and  by  no  part  more  readily  than  the 
counties  to  which  our  societies  belong.  In 
18 1 6,  the  war  duties  were  substituted  by  the 
present  tariff,  o  hich  was  co  upleted  by  a  few 
additions  in  1818.  This  lurifl',  so  far  from  re- 
storing the  iluties  which  were  in  operation  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  increased  them  generallv  50 
per  cent,  and  on  some  of  the  most  important 
foreign  commodities,  (low  priced  cottons,  iron 
in  bars,  &c.)  exceeded  even  the  double  war  du- 
ties. Had  the  receipts  of  the  national  treasury 
corresponded  wilti  this  augmentation  of  duties, 
it  would  have  afforded  some  consolation  ;  but 
the  well  authenticated  defalcation  of  many  for- 
mer sources  of  revenue,  has  aft'orded  additional 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  aphorism,  "  that 
in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs,  twu  and  two  do 
not  always  make/oar,  and  frequently  lesstiiao 
une." 

The  high  duties  exacted  under  the  tariff  of 
1816,  have  effectually  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  which  antecedently  had  contri- 
buted in  an  important  degree,  to  augment  the 
receipts  of  the  treasury.  Of  course,  so  many 
of  the  sources  of  revenue  are  completely  dried 
up.  But  notwithstanding,  the  full  amount  of 
tax  thus  imposed,  is  still  fully  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers, in  the  monopoly  price  of  the  domes- 
tic articles,  whicii  have  substituted  the  foreign. 
Among  the  prohibited  cu  .unodities,  coarse  cot- 
tons deserve  particular  notice.  These  are  os- 
t-nsibly  charged  25  per  cent  ;  but  the  law  le- 
quires  that  the  first  cost  shall  not  be  estimated 
at  less  than  25  cents  the  square  yard.  As  the 
cheapest  foreign  cottons  may  be  purchased  for 
one  fourth  of  that  price,  100  per  cent,  would 
Oh  the  real  duty  charged,  instead  of  25  which 
appears  on  the  law.  What  amount  of  rev-uue 
IS  now  lost  by  the  prohibitory  duties  on  low 
priced  European  cottons,  we  have  no  grounds 


of  these  articles  is  now  doubled,  and  on  the 
other,  tripled  :  their  prices  have  risen  in  full 
proportion — but  the  present  tax  being  prohibit- 
ory, no  part  is  pail  to  the  government,  hut  the 
whole  to  the  manufacturer.  From  the  increase 
of  these  duties,  and  of  the  population  and  con- 
sequent consumption  of  the  country,  since 
1804,  there  can  be  no  question,  hut  the  loss  to 
the  government  jnd  people,  on  these  two  in- 
considerable articles  alone,  has  been  equal  to 
S1"0,000  a  year,  since  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
sent  tariff. 

The  foregoing  examples  furnish  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  eliiicts  of  the  duties  imposed  on 
all  commodities  which  can  possibly  be  manufac» 
lured  in  the  United   States.     Most  of  them   it 

is  admitted,  are  only  partially  prohibitory but 

as  far  as  they  are  operative  in  that  way,  to  the 
same  extent  do  they  defraud  both  the  treasury 
and  the  people.  There  is  not  a  single  duiy  on 
articles  of  this  description,  which  would  be  in- 
creased in  amount,  by  being  reduced  in  rate. 

Books  are  printed  and  sold  in  this  country, at 
less  than  the  first  cost  in  England.  Conse- 
quently the  duty  of  l5  per  cent,  on  imported 
oooks,  is  required  neither  for  revenue,  nor  for 
the  protection  of  the  htmie  manufacture.  Its 
immediate  effects,  as  it  regards  the  pecuniary 
national  loss,  are  inconsiderable  :  but  nn  part 
of  the  tarift'  can  produce  more  of  ultimate  in- 
jury, when  compared  v/ith  the  ve-y  slight  bene- 
fits, expected  from  this  duty.  All  European 
works,  for  which  there  is  an  extensive  de  ,iand, 
i.r::  immediately    furnislied    to   the   public,  by 

•vmericau  publishers.  Tnus  we  are  regularly 
,i.id  cheaply  supplied  with  all  the  trash  i''itend- 
.•il  for  the  circulating  libraries  of  England.— 
liiit  many  works  of  great  intrinsic  value,  which 
iVom  the  natiire  of  things,  would  have  but  few 
readers,  cannot  be  profitably  reprinied  here, 
and  the  duty  onstructs  or  prohibits  their  impor- 

..tiiin.  (he  most  striking  exa.nple  of  this 
evil,  IS  found  in  toe  difficulty  with  tvnicii  Euro- 
pean agricultural  works  can  be  obtained.    In 
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nu  uiiKT  class  is  iiioie  discrimination  necessary,        Tlic  diminution    ot  revenue  fiom  tlie   impost 
for  selecting    sucli   as  are    valuable    from   the  on  manufacturos,  was  not  otily  Cureseen,  but  ia- 


worthless  mass  :  and  none,  even  of  the  best,  (ended,  by  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  tariff 
have  fewer  purcliasers,  or  readers.  We  know  of  181(i.  This  deficiency  -.vas  expected  to  be 
of  but  three  European  volumes  on  agriculture,  more  than  supplied,  by  the  increased  duties  on 
wliich  have  been  republished  in  the  United  foreign  luxuries.  This  part  of  the  system  met 
States,  and  works  of  this  description  were  sel-  with  no  opposition  :  it  is  a  plausible  and  popu- 
dom  or  never  imported  for  sale,  until  within  the  lar  measure  to  impose  heavy  taxes  on  luxuries  • 
last  few  jears.  The  spirit  of  enquiry  which  ..nd  statesmen  of  a  certain  description  were  of 
has  lately  arisen  ainon^  farmers,  has  in  some  opinion  that  to  restrain  or  prevent  the  imporla- 
measure  counteracted  the  prohibitory  tendency  tion  of  such  articles,  could  not  be  attended 
of  this  duty.     Our    booksellers  have  imported  with  other  than  beneficial  effects  on  the  country. 


soiiie  valuable  works, and,  (as  might  be  expect 
ed)  still  more  which  are  useless,  and  the  neces 
sary  high  price  of  all,  has  allowed  so  little  pro- 
fit to  the  importers,  that  we  understand,  no  ex 
pectation  remains  of  a  repetition  of  the  exper> 
iment.  We  admit  that  the  most  unreasonable 
price  might  not  deter  an  individual  from  import- 
ing a  work  for  his  own  use,  the  contents  of 
which  he  knew  to  be  valuable.  But  cur  prohi- 
bitory system  has  allowed  so  little  infonnation 
on  this  subject,  that  but  few  individuals  can 
form  a  lust  opinion  of  the  merits  of  any  fo- 
reign agricultural  publication,  until  all  the  ex- 
penses of  its  importation  are  incurred.  The 
injury  which  may  be  sustained  from  this  kind 
ot  deprivation,  cannot  be  estimated  by  dollars 
and  cents.  To  oppose  any  obstacle  whatever 
to  the  progress  of  intellectual  improvement, 
presents  a  singular  feature  in  the  policy  ot  a 
free  government :  yet  not  content  with  the  pre- 
sent duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  foreign  books,  it 
was  proposed  in  1820,  by  the  committee  of 
manulactures,  and  actually  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  increase  it  to  35  per 
cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  greatest  pos- 
sible revenue  by  an  impost,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  prices  of  foreign  commodities  should  bear  a 
'  certain  proportion  to  the  prices  of  the  domestic 
produce,  ottered  in  exchange.  By  causing  the 
puces  of  foreign  co;iimodities  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  that  proportion,  th- tariff  injured  the 
public  revenue;  and  o'her  circumstances  of 
subsequent  occurrence  have  increased  its  ill  ef- 
fects Commodities  generally,  throughout  the 
world,  have  fallen  considerably  in  value,  since 
181tj  ;  and  all  our  specific  duties  of  course, 
have  increased  in  rate,  in  propoition  to  tiie  re- 
duction in  price  of  the  articles,  to  which  they 
are  afiixed.  There  is  another  and  a  much  more 
important  consideration.  The  produce  ol  our 
soil  has  fallen  still  lower  than  manuliictures  and 
other  foreign  productions.  The  average  reduc- 
tion of  the  prices  of  corn,  wlieat  and  tobacco, 
is  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  consequently,  the 
means  for  the  payment  of  the  duties,  are  lessen- 
ed in  the  same  proportion.  For  any  amount  of 
tax  imposed  by  the  tariff  which  in  18ltj  could 
have  been  paid  with  one  bushel  of  wheat,  we 
have  now  to  pay  two  bushels  ;— -and  the  result 
is  the  same,  whether  the  duty  was  imijosed  for 
revenue,  or  for  protection  ;  whetiier  the  far- 
mer pays  it  directly  to  the  treasury,  or  indirect- 
ly to  the  manufacturer.  In  this  manner,  both 
specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  which  under 
ditieieiit  circumstances  were  equitable  and  pro- 
ductive, without  any  alteration  of  the  statute 
book,  iii^y  Occoaie  burdensome  to  the  people, 
and  unproductive  to  the  treasury. 


We  shall  consider  the  policy  on  the  several 
grounds  assumed  by  its  advocates,  and  particu- 
larly, examine  whether  any  compensation  is 
this  afforded  to  the  poorer  class  of  society,  in 
return  for  their  suffering  the  heaviest  evils  of 
the  duties  on  articles  of  primary  necessity. 

Sumptuary  laws  for  restraining  the  expensive 
habits  of  a  people,  have  been  tried  often  enuuo-h 
to  prove  their  utter  inefficiency.  Universlil 
experience  on  this  head,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  examine  minutely  for  moral  effects  from  the 
high  duties  on  wines,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  silks, 
&c.  Governments,  which  Adam  Smith  cor- 
rectly calls  the  greatest  of  all  spendthrifts,  are 
illy  calculated  to  teach  economy  to  (he  people, 
and  frequently,  (as  in  the  present  instance.) 
restrain  the  production  of  wealth,  by  the  very 
Pleasures  which  were  intended  to  prevent  its 
(iissipation.  Tiie  people  of  every  country  are 
sufficiently  disposed  to  produce  and  accumulate 
wealth  unless  government  interferes  with  its 
expenditure.  The  desire  to  possess  and  enjoy 
luxuries,  forms  the  only  inducement  to  labour, 
alter  the  bare  means  of  sustenance  are  provided 
—and  to  this  unievrsal  pursuit  of  luxuries,  the 
civilized  world  owes  its  wealth  and  power,  re 
finement  and  learning. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
this  class  of  articles,  has  not  been  impaired  by 
tlie  last  augmentation  of  rates,  and  perhaps  in 
many  cases  it  is  increased.  But  their  importa- 
tion and  consumption  have  been  materially  les- 
sened and  this  has  produced  evils  of  greater 
magnitude,  than  merely  paving  a  higher  price, 
for  more  limited  enjoyments, 

We  cannot  possibly  sell  commodities  to 
another  country,  without  buying  to  an  equal 
amount,  nor  can  we  buy,  without  an  equal  sel- 
ling Thi5  rule  is  as  certain,  as  that  payment 
follows  purchase,  for  in  this  way  only  can  pay- 
ment be  made,  i'his  exchange  of  commodi 
ties,  is  generally  direct,  in  the  trade  between 
any  two  countries — but  however  indirect  or 
circuitous  may  be  the  mode  of  exchange,  the 
result  is  still  the  same,  viz;  that  buying  and 
selling  are  reciprocal  and  equal  The  nation 
wiiich  refuses  to  buy  any  commodity,  by  that 
means  prevents  the  sale  of  the  same  amount  of 
its  own  produce.  The  former  and  present 
state  of  our  trade  with  Madeira,  will  illustrate 
this  proposition. 

The  MaiiHira  Islands  once  furnished  aconsid- 
erable  market  for  our  provisions,  and  we  took 
in  return  wine,  their  only  means  ior  payment. 
The  duty  on  Madeira  wine  was  raised  in  1800 
from  18  to  58  cents  per  gallon,  and  in  1816,  to 
lUO.  The  last  duty  almost  prohibits  the  im- 
portation :  the  revenue  is  injured,  and  our  ex- 
portation of  provisions  to  Aladeua  has  ceasetj 
with  the  return  cargoes  which   are  nu  longer 


admissible.  The  Man  lers  ..eed  our  corn  .-id 
flour  as  much  as  before— but  we  refuse  to  take 
their  only  pro.luct  for  payment,  and  thus  sur- 
render the  market  to  other  nations.  The  mer- 
chant who  can  bolh  sell  a  carjo  of  corn,  and 
buy  another  of  wine,  in  one  voya^,e,  c:in  drive 
from  the  market  any  competitor,  who  can  per- 
form only  one  of  the  two  operations.  While 
wines  were  moderately  taxed  the  expense  was 
exclusively  borne  by  the  rich  consumers,  who 
by  gratifying  themselves  with  (his  luxury,  not 
only  added  to  the  revenue,  hut  also  extend.Kl 
our  commerce,  and  benefitted  (he  whole  coun- 
try, by  causing  a  greater  demand  for  our  pro- 
duce. By  raising  the  duties,  all  these  good  ef- 
fects have  been  lost.  The  rich  by  ceasin*  to 
consume,  have  ceased  to  pay  that  part  of'^the 
tax  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  now  on- 
ly share  (he  evils  produced  in  common  with  the 
poorest  individuals  of  the  community. 

If  one  nation  could  profit  by  the  experience 
of  another,  our  statesmen  might  receive  a  silu- 
tary  lesson  on  this  su'iject  from  England,  whose 
system  they  have  so  much  imitated.  En-^land 
inported  timber  and  iron  from  Norway  and 
.■Sweden,  to  the  annual  amount  of  more  than 
83,500,000,  and  made  the  payment,  by  selling 
the  same  amount  of  her  manufactures.  Bv  im" 
posing  heavy  duties  on  timber  and  iron  from  the 
Baltic,  the  importation  ceased,  an  I  these  arti- 
cles were  supplied  from  the  British  dominions, 
(hough  of  worse  quality,  and  at  higher  prices. 
I'he  object  of  the  increased  duties,  was  to 
prohibit  importation  :  but  they  had  also  the 
effect  of  as  completely  stopping  the  exportation 
of  British  manufactures  to  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, as  if  those  countries  had  adopted  prohibi- 
tory measures  for  the  purpose.  This  state  of 
things  continues  to  this  time,  and  furn'shes  a 

remarkable   example  of  the  universal  truth 

that  a  nation   which   will  not  buy,  cannot  sell. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  a  trade  with 
any  country,  which  is  carried  on  by  purchasino- 
commodities  with  specie,  furnishes  a  contra^ 
diction  to  the  alleged  reciprocity  of  buying  and 
selling.  Only  let  gold  and  silver  be  regarded 
as  commodities  themselves,  and  this  diiliculty 
will  disappear.  To  those  who  consider  the 
(•irecious  metals,  as  something  very  different 
IromcoramoJilies,  as  satisfactory,  though  not 
so  concise  a  solution  can  be  furnished.  When 
t  is  stated  that  every  purchase  is  accompanied 
by  a  sale  of  similar  amount,  we  do  not  mean 
that  both  are  necessarily  made  at  the  same 
time,  nor  between  the  same  parties.  If  a  mer- 
chant carries  dollars  from  Boston  to  Canton, 
and  brings  back  the  amount  in  tea  and  silks,  the 
transaction  itself  shews,  that  he  had  obtained 
that  amount  of  specie,  by  some  previous  sale, 
to  another  country  capable  of  furnishing  it. 
Under  other  circumstances,  the  order  of  time 
might  be  reversed,  but  with  the  same  result, 
suppose  an  American  merchant  to  buy  a  car^o 
ol  European  goods  on  a  credit  :  a  dozen  sales 
of  the  same  goods  might  possibly  take  place, 
before  the  original  debt  is  discharged — but  when- 
ever the  payment  is  made,  it  can  only  be  done 
.vith  an  equal  amount  of  American  produce,  or 
us  value  in  money  obtained  from  so:ne  other 
foreign  purchaser. 

We  are  too  slightly  acquainted  with  the  ds- 
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tail.^  ot  our  Cdiiuiiffce,  to  aliempt  the  eiiiuiif- 
ration  of  the-  injuries  which  it  has  sustaineil 
froni  our  prohibitory  system.  A  particular 
statement  nii^lit  confiiin,  hut  could  n  )t  possi- 
bly weaken  this  general  proposition — that,  so 
far  as  the  tariti'  has  (Jlininislied  imporlatioii, 
(which  was  its  leadini;  <iljij.ct,)  to  the  same  ex- 
tent has  it  iliniinished  export;ition  ;  and  the 
amount  of  both  makes  the  national  commer- 
cial lo-s.  The  individual  losses  of  the  com- 
mercial interest  can  neither  be  estimated  nor 
remedied. 


The  most  importint  of  all  the  evils  caused 
by  the  tariii,  are  inflicted  on  ai;riculture.  The 
whole  surplus  product  of  the  soil,  is  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  exchanged  tor  the  products 
of  manufactures  and  commerce.  Every  farui- 
ei  will  at  once  admit  that  much  the  greater 
part  of  his  produce,  is  thus  appropriated  ;  atid 
a  proper  consideration  of  the  suhjt-ct,  will  shew, 
that  the  rule  adn.ifsof  no  exception.  If  a  fiini- 
er  with  his  piotits,  buys  land,  or  increases  his 
stock  ;  he  in  tins  way  only  altbrds  to  other.i  the 
means  of  making  the  ultimate  exchange  :  he 
exchani|;es  his  crops  for  the  commodities  of  the 
merchant  and  niaiuii'acturer,  through  a  third 
person,  whose  intervonti  >ii  may  delay,  but  can- 
not prevent  this  certain  result.  Accordl.'ii;  to 
the  estimate  of  the  well  infirraed  author  of"  I  he 
Exaiuma'ion  o!  the  New  Taritf."  the  aver 
age  rate  of  duties  now  imposed  is  j5  per  cent. 
and  of  course,  iiiported  merchandiiie, 
manufactures  requiring  protection,  are  as  much 
enhanced  in  price.  (Supposing  the  price  ol 
wheat  to  have  continu:  d  at  S'  per  bushel,  135 
bushels  woi  id  Di  V  bi  ei  uui  d  ti  jay  t«ii 
the  same  commodities,  which  liO  bushels  v/ouid 
buy,  but  for  our  restrictions  on  tr  ide.  Though 
the  nominal  value  of  wheat  is  100  cents,  its  e.v- 
changeahle  or  real  value  is  only  73  cents  per 
bushel.  I'herefore  the  enhancement  in  price  of 
the  products  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
is  actually  an  equal  diminution  of  the  value  of 
those  of  agriculture.  I'his  enoi  rnoiis  per  cent- 
age  on  the  whole  surplus  product  of  the  soil,  i- 
the  shure  which  agriculture  pays  of  the  cost  ot 
the  tarifif.  Was  importation  not  lessened,  and 
was  the  whole  cost  of  duty  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury, it  wimldbe  a;i  equal  and  impartial,  though 
still  a  most  burdensome  tax.  But  when  it  is 
considered  what  trivi.il  benefit  accrues  to  the 
revenue,  from  many  of  the  heiviest  charges,  ■.ve 
must  suppose  that  high  duties  possess  some  cth- 
er  incalculable  value,  to  cmnpenaate  lor  the 
mass  of  evils  which  they  pioduce. 

The  reduction  of  all  prohibitory  or  unpro- 
ductive dutii-s  to  tl;c' rates  of  I'yO,  and  of  all 
others  to  such  rates  as  would  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue,  vvould  increase  the  trea- 
sury receipts,  and  at  the  same  time,  relieve 
the  peOjJe  of  half  the  present  burden  of  taxa- 
tion— ein|jloymeiit  would  bo  furnished  to  com 
inerce,  and  new  market-,  would  be  opened,  antJ 
Ide  existing  demand  increased,  for  the  products 
of  agr. culture.  B^it  this  withdrawal  of  legisla- 
tive protection  v;ould  put  an  end  to  all  the  hot- 
bed nianuiactures,  wbicii  h^'ve  been  forced  into 
existence,  and  sustained  by  the  ill  judged  poli- 
cy of  ii,nvernment.  Tms  olistacii-  to  reduction. 
we  shall  treat  uuii  tUe  consideratioa  v.'hich  it' 
loipoitance  merits. 


iy   high,    for   the 
manufactures. 


Could  we  be  persuaded  that  the  legal  esta- 
blishment of  manufactures,  is  an  object  wortli 
any  national  sacrifice  for  either  its  attainment 
or  preservation — still  it  would  be  necessary  to 
compare  the  expected  benefits,  with  their  pro- 
bable co<t.  The  failure  of  every  attempt  wiiich 
has  hitlierto  been  made,  to  adjust  duties  to  the 
rate  sufficient  for  protection,  shews  the  impossi- 
bility of  even  approaching  the  amount  of  nati- 
onal loss,  whicli  would  be  required  for  the  com- 
plete estahlishmetit  of  the  system. 

I'he  rates  recommended  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
were  adopted  with  but  little  alteration,  by  th<' 
Congress  of  ITDO;  and  his  report  shews  that 
lie  considered  them  suificient 
protection  of  most  necessary 
Their  average  rate  was  only  7^  per  cent,  and 
the  event  proved,  that  this  tiuilf  was  altoge- 
ther calculated  for  revenue,  and  therefore  af- 
ford no  pro-tection. 

The  duties  fixed  by  the  present  tarifif,  aver- 
age 33  per  cent,  or  more  than  four  times  the 
rates  of  1790,  This  augtnentation,  so  far 
from  el'.t'ctiiig  its  avov.'ed  object,  was  loudly  de- 
nounced by  the  manufacturers,  as  "totally  in- 
iidi-quate,"  an<l  they  ilefiianded  further  protec- 
tion, with  more  clamour  and  determination 
than  they  have  ever  before  vinced.  More  than 
forty  inomorials  from  various  manufacturing 
associations,  were  laid  before  the  next  session 
of  congress,  which  together  with  their  numer- 
•ms  subsequent  publications,  agree  as  to  the 
insufficiency  of  all  the  measures  which  were  in- 
tended for  their  benefit.  After  all  the  evils 
ihich  have  been  brought  upon  the  people  by 
the  tariff  of  1816,  they  are  told  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  manufactures,  that 
'•  all  attempts  to  promote  our  own  manufac- 
tures have  hitherto  failed,"  Accordingly,  a 
new  tarilf,  deemed  by  that  committee,  ettectu- 
al  for  the  purpose,  was  presented  to  congress  in 
1820,  and  barely  failed  of  becoming  a  law. 
i'here  was  some  limit  to  the  forbearance  or 
•ipathy  of  the  people — and  they  roused  them- 
elves  in  time  to  repel  this  last  and  most  dan- 
gerous invasion  of  their  rights.  But  however 
great  the  injury  which  would  have  resulted  to 
the  nation,  from  the  enactment  of  the  propo- 
sed tariff,  experience  warrants  th^3  doubt,  whe- 
ther even  that  v.'ouUI  have  efjecteJ  its  side  ob 
ject,  the  establishment  of  manufactures.  Wben 
\vc  war  against  nature,  we  can  expect  nothing 
hut  defeat. 

Our  restrictive  system  has  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing but  few  manufactures.  The  failure- 
has  been  most  strikiiiii:  of  the  general   establisli- 
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trace  <.ur  steps,  an.l    abolisli   protectn^  duties 
--or    abide    by    the  present    taritf,  which   the 


friends  of  restriction,  admit  to  have  produced 
none  of  its  benefits,  and  which  the  enemies  of 
that  system,  charge  with  furnishing  its  evils  ia 
abundance  ? 

But  the  public  interests,  in  whatever  aspect 
they  may  be  regarded,  will  not  oppose  as  se- 
rious obstacles  to  tne  reduction  of  duties,  .is  the 
private  interests  of  the  manufacturers  The 
measures  would  be  denounc>>d  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  property.  Certainly  the  rights 
of  property  are  involved  in  this  question— hut 
they  were  violated  when  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
plo's  income  was  vcted  by  law,  in  a  privileged 
class,  and  this  violation  is  repeated  in  the  pur- 
chase of  every  commodity,  protected  by  the 
taritif.  We  hold  the  rights  of  property  as  most 
sacred.  But  their  violation  will  (in  this  res- 
pect) cease,  and  not  be  comoienced,  by  the  re- 
sumption of  these  exclusive  privileges  The 
true  t  leory  of  our  constitution  i«  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  sa'  rilice  of  the  interests  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  for  the  unjust  gain  of 
a  (e\v. 

If  however,  the  indirect  bounties  now  enjoy- 
ed by  the  manufacturers,  are  treated  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  property,  still  their  amount 
(measured  by  their  nett  proHl)  is  too  inconsi- 
derable, to  justly  impede  measures  calculated 
to  promote  the  national  pro-sperity.  The  vvholu 
.)  ject  and  elfect  of  protecting  duties,  is  simply 
to  induce  individuals  to  pursui-  unprofitable  em- 
ployments, by  engaging  that  the  whole  of  the 
inevitable  loss  shall  be  sustained  by  the  people. 
The  ditierence  in  price  between  the  protected 
domestic  commodit'es,  and  of  similar  foreign 
articles,  free  of  duty,  is  clearly  a  loss  to  the 
consumers.  But  the  measure  of  their  loss  is 
very  far  from  being  tlie  measure  of  the  manu- 
facturer's profit.  Though  they  may  obtain 
double  the  European  price  for  their  fabrics,  yet 
that  amount  is  foully  refpiired  tu  overcome  the 
high  price  of  labour  and  other  disadvantages, 
under  whicu  tlieir  business  is  carried  on.  In 
other  words — they  are  paid  this  advance  to 
compensate  the  actual  losses  which  are  of  ne- 
cessity mcurredv  and  the  profits  which  they  ob- 
tain are  as  small,  or  (if  tlieir  own  statements 
are  correct,)  even  less,  than  those  of  the  op- 
pressed farmers,  merchants  and  mechanics. 
I  he  whole  annui!  sacrifice  of  the  peopie  of  tlie 
tJutted  Stales,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protect- 
ing manufactures,  is  probably  not  fess  tnan  30 
niiflicns  of  dollars.  i\  miserable  pittance  out 
ot    this   immense    sum,    constitutes  tlie   profit 


iiient,  which,  according  to  its  advocates,  would  <j'   the   favoured    class,  and   the    residue    is  as 


orrect  tlie  h.iLince  of  trade,''  rv-nder  us  in 
dependent  "  of  foreign  sujiply,  create  an  ahji:- 
dant  home  market  fir  the  produces  of  our  soil," 
and  produce  other  national  benefits,  eqUfilli 
important,  and  equally  solid.  But  these  :.d- 
vaatages,  (the  reality  of  which  it  is  nut  necess- 
ary now  to  contest, J  were  not  promised  as  rf 
f<xts  of  a  partial  establishment;  and  the  wann- 
■sl  friends  of  the  prohibitory  system,  i:re  now 
oud.  St  in  deploring  the  failure  of  their  experi- 
i.eht,  and  the  total  absence  of  its  expected 
;oo«l  eiHects  The  congress  and  the  people 
i.ve  decided  against  the  consummation  of  tlie 
yslem  :  and  the  only  question  which  remains,! 
as  to  the  public  weal,  is  this  : — Shall  ws  re- 


coinpietely   lost   to  the  nation,  as  if  annually 
ihroivn  into  the  sea. 

The  loss  which  the  manufacturers  would  suf- 
fer by  the  abolition  of  prjtectiiig  duties,  would 
be  the  value  of  their  machinery,  a  part  oi  ciieir 
other  fixed   capital,    and    the   inconveniences 
which  are  incidental  to  every  change  oi  cinploy- 
lent.     The    whole    would    nut  auioiiiu   lo  the 
)ss  annually  sustained   by  tha  nation,  for  their 
piotection.     Scarcely  any   importaui    national 
measure    has     ever     been     adopted      whettier 
neticial   or    otherwise,)  whici    did  not  des 
troy   the    value  of  a  greater  aniouiit  of  pro] 
ijsi  t.y,  belonging  ta   some  part    ol   the  co'inuu- 
nity  ;  nor  has    this  unavoidable  circumstance 
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been  al.owcd,  in  otlier  c^sos,  to  obntiuct  tii' 
pulilic  irciDil.  It  is  a  sils^'it  evil,  inseparaiilr 
from  the  'blessings  of  society  and  aooil  •;oven  - 
liK-iit,  that  the  interest  i^t'  a  niinorityi  must  jicUi 
to  that  of  the  ii.itioii.  But  il  t'la  interest  o' 
Ihe  manufacturers  are  held  so  saiTed.as  to  out- 
weigh tliose  of  the  whole  community,  it  will  hi 
far  better  tVr  the  governmeiif  to  purc'.uise  thr 
surrender  of  their  privilenes,  at  tlieir  full  va- 
lue, than  to  continue  to  lose  dollars,  that  thi> 
class  may  be  enabled  to  ;!;ain  cents.  llighl> 
ohj'ctionable  as  are  all  pension  and  pauini 
laws,  yet  there  are  many  reasons  for  prefer- 
.ring  that  the  national  bounty  shouiii  he  dis- 
pensed as  alms,  rather  than  to  be  claimed  as  a 
right. 

PETITIO.!^,  cj-e. 
To  (he  Senate   and  House   ot  Representatives 

of  the  Uniteil  States,  in  Coiiiiress  assembled. 

the  petition  of  the   Aj^ricultural  Societies  ol 

Prince    GforiiC,  Sussex,   Surry,  Pefershurji, 

Diiiwiddie,    fele  of  Wiyht,  and    Nottoway 

respectfully  sheweth  : 

'I'hat  we  conceive  the  only  object  of  duties 
on  importation  accordin;;  to  both  the  ri;;lits 
and  interests  of  the  i;o()d  people  of  these  Uni- 
ted States,  ought  to  be  exclusively  the  increase 
of  the  public  revenue. 

Thai,  while  it  continues  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment to  derive  from  that  source  the  funds  re- 
f]uisite  for  the  public  services,  your  petition 
ers  are  alt()rt;pther  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
ntm(!St  of  their  means;  but  they  pray  relief 
from  all  sucli  duties,  as,  by  their  excessive 
rate,  have  either  destroyed  or  diminished  any 
portion  of  the  revenue. 

I'hat  the  tariff  of  18 10  has  so  much  increas- 
ed the  price  ol  foreign  commodities  as  greatly 
to  diminish  importation,  and  in  many  cases, 
completely  to  preclude  it — thus  augmenlinL^ 
the  public  Durdtns,  when  the  government  is,  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  the  same  extent,  depri- 
ved of  the  benetits,  which  would  otherwise  be 
derived. 

Tuat  justice  and  good  policy  alike  require 
that  wealth  should  be  distributed  among  the  (lit 
ftreut  interests  of  the  community,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  industry  and  merit  ;  this  n  iturai 
and  equitable  duision  of  pr0|;ert.y  is  obstructed 
ijy  ihe  existing  prohibitory  duties,  which  cause 
the  several  classes  to  be  earithed  or  impovei- 
islied  accordingly  as  they  are  favored  or  op- 
pressad  by  monopolies  and  lestrictioiis. 

That  ivheiit«er  governments  tliun  assume  U-, 
direct  m  wliat  manner  private  persons  shaii 
employ  tueir  capital  and  industry,  national  a;- 
Well  as  private  los-,  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. 1  be  increase  ot  iiLtionat  weallli  is 
the  twtal  amount  of  proUt  (lerivetl  from  the  ca 
pital  and  industry  ol  all  tbe  individu,ils  cum 
posing  tile  auiion.  hut  every  individual  know^ 
be=l  what  wjuld  be  his  most  piolitaule  employ- 
Dieut,  and  no  ciiange  in  its  liirecilon  can  pus^i- 
bly  ne  (..lUneil  u\  j^overuroenl,  except  to  pur 
suits  less  prutitabte  tnan  would  be  aiiu^uex 
wiiliuul  tiie  coercion  ;  rcslric.iuns,  bounties,  oi 
munupoiies.  t  ne  legul  estanliahinent,  ^by  uiean^ 
of  riOi.t:clujgiJulie»Jol  ipiiij  iiieuls  ..i.CiiCiiU  ■ 
noi  otiierwie  v\i=.l,  does  not,  Uiininioli  loe  ijm- 
es  attending  tiiu  pursaiis  ;    but  merely  bliiiis 


them  from  the  undertaker,  to  be  imn  )s;d  wit' 
lugniented  weight,  on  tlic  really  productive  in 
■lustry  of  the  country. 

riiat  your  petilionershumblv  conceive  that  th- 
H'cderal  constitution  vests  vour  honorable  bo(U 

-  'th  no  power  to  impose  taxes  and  burdens  ot. 
<ome  states,  classes,  or  individuals,  solely  for 
''le  emolument  of  other  states,  classes,  or  indi- 
viduals :  nor  to  grant  exclusive  privileges  to  the 
'Ommercial,    nionied,    manulacturing,  or    any 

>lher  minor,  and  separate  interest  which  must 
necessarily  be  at  the  co-t,  and  to  the  injury  ol 
'111-  great  liody  of  the  people. 

I'hat  the  legal  creation  and  support  of  dis- 
tinct bodies,  havmginterests  separate  from,  and 
opposed  to  those  of  tlie  people,  and  enablin- 
ihem  to  accumulate  wealth  and  political  power 
by  means  of  charters,  monopolies,  or  other 
■•xclusive  privileges,  is  subversive  of  that  equa- 
lity of  rights  on  which  our  freedom  is  founded. 

such  privileged  orders  must  become  aristucra- 
t  c  bodies  sufficiently  powerful  to  control  the 
jmnlic  voice,  and  yet  always  siihservieiit  to  the 
acltiiinistration,  on  the  tenure  of  Vifhose  will  and 
favour,  depends  the  continuance  of  factitious 
importance. 

That  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of  the  tariff  ot 
duties  adopted  in  1816,  would  increase  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  treasurv,  relieve  agriculture  and 
commerce  from  restraints  the  most  injurious, 
and,  by  restoring  freedom  to  all  the  pursuits  of 
industry,  offer  tlie  certain  means  for  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Therefore  we  pray  of  your  honorable  body 
that  those  existing  duties  winch  are  so  excess- 
ive in  rate  as  to  prohibit  importaliun,  and  lire 
consequently,  totally  unproductive  ot  revenue, 
together  with  all  such  as  are  only  partiall\ 
prohibitory,  may  be  reduced  to  sucn  tales  as 
may  be  deemed  best  calculated  to  augment  the 
receipts  of  the  puldic  treasury  : 

UiCilARD  KUiLD  President, 
of   the  General  meeting  I'J' 
Delegates. 
EDMUND  nt'FFiN    Seovtafy. 

FOK    I  UK  AMKlllCAN   FARMER. 


Peach-I'LOiSOM,  (  I'albot-C 


bot-Counfy,  \ 
,  1821.  i 


December  2'2d 

sm, 

I'he  promise  made  to  you,  of  communicatuig 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  by  which  I  had  so 
uncommon  a  jiroduct  of  Corn  from  an  acre  ol 
land,*  in  the  year  IS20,  I  fultil  with  pleasure: 
and  must  acknowleilj^e  candidly  tiiat  it  was  cie- 
iayed  until  entirely  ioigntteii.  A  lew  days 
iince  1  was  reminded  of  it  by  a  friend. 

in  the  autuiim  of  I  Sly,  I  turned  .n,  about  8 
o- y  inches  deep,  a  re  iiarkably  neavy  crop  ol 
weeds  and  wheit  stuuule-— as  eai ly  as  practi- 
caule.  In  March  lidhi  iiig  the  same  was  cross 
ph.ughetl  tqially  deep — in  April  the  saiiie — 
and  a  fourth  time  in  Vie  early  part  of  'iay,  eac. 
uring  plou^nin;;;  tjeiiig  succeetled  by  toe  L)r,.^ 
1  ifi  ow  and  Roller,  so  as  to  pulverise  the  earin 
comjileleiy.  Ketvveen  the  I5;h  and  iiOili  oi 
AlaV,  tne  ground  was  listed,  east  M^^i  west, 
.vitn  a  small  Coiiiecticut  Plough,  allowing  uu 
i.ulk-  01  mulches  tietiveen  die  lists,  out  so  closi 

.  .  ivi-  only  aoout  21  inches  Iro  n  mc  top 
*  l.ii  uus.  7  gallons,  1  quart.  Sec  Am.  Far.  v.  3,  n.  8. 


of  one  I'st  or  ridge,  to  that  of  the  n:;<i — ,<  .-.as 
'  omediattdy  crrissi'/,  north  and  south,  at  the 
listancc  of  four  and  a  half  feet  ;  aad  the  corn, 
(which  h  id  been  previously  soaked  in  inanure- 
•vater,  and  rollod  in  pl,ii-,tc-r  of  Paris.)  .Iropped 
t,.  the  intersections  of  the  lists  and  crossings, 
:iid  cover'd  \vith  a  hario.v.  As  soon  as  the 
corn  gilt  cleverly  to  grow  in;;,  it  was  thinned  to 
two  stoclis  in  a  hill,  as  it  is  called — and  I  had 
no  trou!)le  in  re-planting.  When  it  became 
<tout  enough,  6  or  8  inclu's  high,  it  was  bared, 
that  is,  tlie  earth  was  tliro.vn  from  it  :  but  im- 
mediately aiiotiier  plough  lollowod,  t'lrow- 
iiig  tile  earth  back  again,  after  which  I  pro;eed- 
ed  to  plough  out,  and  never  used  that  imple- 
•lent  again  in  its  cultivation,  You  will  ob- 
serve, that  this  (lorn  was  worked  one  way  only, 
north  and  south,  and  tiiat  conse<piBntly  it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  hoe  and  tlie  harrow  pretty 
freely,  to  keep  tlie  ground  louse  and  suiUeient- 
ly  clean  for  wheat. 

The  land  on  which  this  crop  was  made,  is  a 
light,  black  loam,  an  old  Tobocco  lot,  (in  whose 
immediate  vicinity  formerly  stood  negro  quar- 
ters, staliles,  &c.)  and  so  very  rich,  that  ma- 
nure was  deemed  superliuous.  Candour  com- 
pels me  to  say,  tiiat  all  this  previous  prepara- 
tion for  a  crop,  to  which,  together  with  an  un- 
commonly propitious  season,  1  in  a  great  mea- 
sure astrit)e  my  success,  was  not  made  with  a 
view  to  a  crop  of  Corn  ;  but,  in  reality  to  a 
crop  of  Tobacco.  It  however  satisfies  me  of 
the  absolute  necessit;/  of  a  complete  pidverizw- 
tion  of  the  soil,  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of  Corn. 
With  very  great  respect, 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  04c. 
THtJMAS  P.  BENNETT. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

CULTIVAnuri   OF  TilF  LOCUST. 

Baltimore  12  ino. '^4,  1321. 

Observing  some  questions  asked  in  tliy  valu- 
able paper  respecting  the  manner  of  cultiva- 
ting the  Locust  tree,!  will  state  the  experience 
of  a  neigbbour  of  m;ne  as  detailed  by  bim  to 
me.  lie  procured  about  a  quart  of  the  seed 
from  sucM  trees  as  gre.v  about  this  city,  and  iti 
the  spring  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
corner  of  a  garden  :  placed  tlie  seed  m  a  ves- 
sel and  poured  boding  water  on  them  (to  re- 
lease the  germ  from  its  prison,  witnoul  injur- 
og  It)  and  iiiimediately  planted  tbe.u.  Tliey 
all  sprouted  as  soon  as  a  grain  of  corn  ivouid 
liave  done  ;  suae  ot  them  gie.v  10  feet  iiij;li  tne 
lirstycai.  I'here  is  one  lii  the  garden  of  Geo. 
r.ilicott,  Patapsco  mills  wnicli  Ireateil  in  tbe 
same  ma.mer  grew  Iti  teet  nigh  the  first  season, 
it  Is  stated  tliat  many  of  tiiose  whicii  lie  planted 
are  now  line  trees,  and  may  oe  seen  ihree  and 
a  qaarter  miles  on  tile  Falls  roao,  togetiier  vvitll 
some  planted  at  liie  same  lime  oy  J  tmcs  iMli- 
c  <tt,  on  tne  sa;iie  road  and  .uljunii^g  Urm— 
I'lie  ger.n  of  tne  locust  is  eiiciose.i  in  a  ver^  oaid 
and  durable  slid  and  wiU  re«.ain  sjoie  ycu'S 
111  tlie  ground  wiluuut  tne  power  ol  DreaKiOj; 
iHi  pns.jii  iVills  uniLSs  helped  .<y  scaidifig  or  e.>.- 
,)0»ed  to  dileraaCe  frosts  and  luaivs. 

As  many  of  the  Locust  seed  as  thou  wouldst 
Wish  ..,,iy  'It;  obtained  lo  Hall  an  .louruudir  lIlC 
liocast  trees  round  the  g.irdeii  fence  of  t.'ol. 
iioward  adjoining  the  Parii. 
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[In  N..II1Q.  r  .jH  oI  tins  volume,  Wf  made  ii.ention  of  a 
Straw  Cutter,  rtceiilly  constructed  by  Jonatlian 
Kastman,  of  Baltimore  ;  which,  so  far  as  it  h.is 
yet  been  tiied,  appears  to  be  a  substantial  and  ef- 
fective machine  ;  and  that  our  readers  may  form  a 
correct  idea  of  this  Chaffer,  we  now  (jive  two  vievvs 
of  it  and  the  parts,  with  a  detailed  reference  to  the 
performance  and  position  of  these  :  for  the  price, 
SUE  advertisement  on    our  last  page.] 

EASTMAN'S 

In  Perspective. 


Side  view,  excluding  the  Arms  and  Rim  of  the  bal 
ance  wheel. 


Feeding  Post  and  hand,  Oval  Cam,    Friction   Roller 
Rag  Wheel,  &c. 


Fejjii.g  icoUers  and  Springs  ;  the  rag  and  star 
wheels. 


The  frame  of  this  machine,  as  now  made,  is  about 
four  feet  long  and  15  inches  wide  in  the  clear  ;  it  con- 
sists of  4  posts  and  trails,  made  of  suitable  scantling, 
say  3  inches  by  4  ;  the  back  posts  are  about  3  feet  3 
inches  high,  they  rise  some  inches  above  the  side  rails 
to  support  the  sides  of  the  box  ;  the  front  posts  are 
framed  into  the  side  rails  A,  winch  pass  over  and 
project  in  front  of  them  something  more  than  onr 
inch,  so  as  to  receive  a  wrought-iron  band  I.,  which 
is  not  only  intended  to  strengthen  the  rail,  but  to  re- 
ceive and  confine  two  stay  blocks  L),  that  are  halt  as 
wide  as  the  top  of  the  rails,  and  in  which  the  mam 
cylinder  shaft  I,  turns;  these  blocks  are  secured  in  their 
places  by  screws,  that  pass  through  the  top  ot  the 
bands  LL,  for  that  purpose;  the  upper  blocks  are  gen- 
ii rally  made  of  cast.iron,  and  the  lower  ones  of  wood 
With  a  brass  bed  for  the  shaft  I,  to  turn  on.  At  one 
end  of  the  main  cylinder  shaft  there  is  a  crank  or 
iiandle  C,  by  which  the  operator  puts  the  machine  in 
motion,  and  upon  the  other  er.d  of  this  shaft  theie  is 
a  balance  wheel  M  ;  each  of  these  are  on  the  out- 
side of  the  frame.  Un  the  same  shaft,  but  inside  of 
the  rails  and  close  to  the  sides,  there  are  placed  cast, 
iron  cylinder  wheels  KK,  of  about  ten  mches  diame- 
ter ;  and  upon  the  periphery  of  these  wheels,  two 
knives  GG  are  bolted,  which  dlverginj;  about  3  or  4 
inches  from  a  straight  line,  stretch  in  f  spiral  course 
from  one  wheel  to  the  other  ,  and  are  placed  at  op 
posite  points  on  the  circumference  ot  the  wheels  KK; 
these  knives  GG,  are  about  15  inches  long,  i^  to  3i 
inches  wide,  3-Sths  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  back, 
drawn  to  an  edge  by  a  true  slant  on  both  sides.  B' 
means  of  the  stay  blocks,  bands,  and  screws,  thi 
main  cylinder  shaft  and  wheels  carrying  the  knives, 
may  be  moved  closer  to  the  straw,  or  be  wiiLdr-wn 
at  pleasure.  The  knives  of  this  machine  act  as. m' 
a  steel  bed  shear  H,  which  is  pl.iced  back  of  the  cy 
linder  wheels  and  a  little  below  a  horizontal  line 
from  their  centres  ;  the  bed  shear  may  be  made  sta- 
tionary, or  be  set  upon  a  spring.  Close  to  this  bed 
shear,  and  immediately  back  of  it,  the  bottom  feeding 
roller  is  placed  ;  this  roller  is  about  4  inches  dia 
ter,  smooth  and  of  cast-iron  ;  or  it  is  of  .wood,  when 
a  leather  feeding  apron  about  24  feet  long  is  siippl 
ed,  that  passes  around  this  and  another  wooden 
roller,  thus  forming  a  portion  of  the  bottom  ot  the 
box,  the  rest  beint;  a  sliding  board — this  apron,  as  it 
revolves,  carries  short  for.ige,  such  as  corn-husks, 
readily  bet>veen  and  through  the  feeding  roll 
ers — the  hindmost  roller  around  which  it  passes,  is 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  side  rails,  by  sliding 
blocks  K-  earh  block  has  a  seat  cut  on  its  upper 
side,  to  receive  the  journal  or  axis  of  the  roller,  and 
there  is  a  long  mortice  cut  through  the  block,  so  that 
it  can  slide  on  the  neck  of  a  screw  S  ;  these  scr'  vvs 
enter  the  bottom  of  the  side  rails  through  these  mo: 
tices,  and  have  cheeks  to  support  the  sliding  blorks, 
which,  with  the  roller  on  them,  may  be  carried  far 
enough  liack  to  stretch  the  apron,  and  be  there  fasten 
ed  by  the  screws — this  contrivance  might  be  placed  on 
'.he  sides  of  the  rails  A,  instead  of  the  bottoms. 

The  feeding  rollers  F  have,  in  all  cases,  an  iro. 
shaft  through  their  centres,  extending  something 
more  than  an  inch  outside  of  the  frame,  on  both 
sides.  There  is  a  star  wheel  B,  on  one  end  of  each 
of  these  shafts,  on  that  side  of  the  machine  by  which 
the  operator  stands;  and  on  the  other  end  of.tht 
bottom  feeding  roller  shaft,  there  is  a  rag  wheel  T, 
of  cast  iron, of  about  5  inches  diameter  ;  this  wlitei 
is  put  in  motion,  by  what  is  termed  a  feeding  lever  X, 
that  is  made  of  cast  iron,  ia  about  ten  inches  Ion  -, 
and  plays  vertically  upon  a  horizontal  pivot,  that  is 


put  through.it  and  the  feei'ing  post  \V,  its  i.  r'lcal 
range  being  limited  by  a  pn,  that  is  piu  into  eiiher 
of  several  small  holes,  which  are  drilled  in  a  group, 
near  to  the  post  VV,  which  is  of  cast-iron,  bolteu  at 
the  bottom  to  the  outside  of  the  frame  of  the  box  ; 
and  rising  about  6  or  8  inches,  the  lop  then  turns 
backwards,  towards,  or  over  the  rag  wheel  T,  a  suf- 
ficient length  to  contain  that  group  of  holes,  into 
either  of  which  the  pin  may  be  put  so  as  to  circum- 
scribe or  enlarge  the  play  ot  the  levers  ;  this  regulates 
the  length  of  straw  which  shall  be  presented  at  each 
feeding   movement. 

On  that  end  of  the  lever  wfvicli  is  over  the  rag- 
wheel,  a  feeding  hand  Y  is  fixed,  that  may  pass  as  it 
rises,  over  one  or  more  notches  on  the  rim  of  that 
wheel  before  it  catches  ;  then,  as  this  end  of  the  lev- 
er descends,  the  feeding  hand  forces  the  rag-wheel 
T  to  move,  and  consequently  the  bottom  and  top  feed- 
ing roiier.s  F  to  revolve,  as  it  is  fastened  on  one  end 
of  the  bottom  roller  shaft,  and  as  the  other  ends  of 
the  shafts  of  both  rollers  are  coupled  by  star-wheels 
BB.  On  the  front  or  longest  and  heaviest  end  ot  the 
feeding  lever  X,  there  is  a  small  friction  roller  H,  of 
from  2  to  4  inche:  diameter  ;  and  directly  under  it, 
on  the  main  cylmuer  shaft,  there  is  a  cast-iron,  oval 
Cam,  or  plate  O,  fitted  to,  or  cast  on  the  inside  of  the 
balance  wli  el  M  ;  aiid  as  this  oval  Cam  revolves  un- 
der the  friction  roller  P,  it  raises  that  roller  and  one 
arm  or  end  of  the  lever  X,  at  each  semi-revolution— 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  depresses  the  other  arm 
and  feeding  hand  Y — this  han<fcatcliing  in  the  notch- 
es on  the  riig-wheel,  as  this  arm  descends,  turns  the 
feeding  rollers,  as  before  intimated,  and  by  these 
movements  the  straw  or  forage  is  sent  forward,  after 
the  passage  ot  one  knife,  ready  to  be  cut  by  the  oih. 
er — The  knives  CC  and  Cam  O,  being  rightly  placed, 
the  feeding  rollers  will  be  at  rest,  whilst  either  knife 
is  cutting,  and  after  one  knife  has  cut  off  a  length  of 
straw,  more  will  be  advanced  before  the  other  knife 
gets  round. 

To  keep  the  feeding  lever  X  and  hand  Y  from 
bounding,  as  they  otherwise  would,  when  the  ma-" 
chine  is  moved  quickly  ;  there  is  a  weak  spring  V" 
placed  back  ol  the  r;i,;-whetl  T,  in  a  suitable  positions 
and  from  which  a  chord,  wire  or  small  chain,  is  pass-^, 
..:  to  the  feeding  hand,  so  that  as  it  draws  this  hand, 
upwards  on  ihe  notches  of  he  rag  wheel — it  raises  that 
arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  hand  is  attached, 
whilst  it  depresses  the  other  arm,  and  thus  prevents 
any  useless  or  injurious  movement  being  made  by  the 
hand,  lever  or  friction  roller.  > 

The  box  part  of  this  machine  is  fastened  with 
screws  to  the  inside  of  the  frame  ;  it  is  stayed  atone 
end  by  iht  hind  i)r,.«ts,  above  the  side  rails,  and  at  the 
other  en  by  iv  o  s.ort  front  posts  EE,  which  are 
framed  into  the  top  of  the  side  rails  A.  just  above 
the  bottom  front  roller.  These  short  posts  have  a 
chaniul,  or  slit  cut  into  them  from  the  tops,  for  the 
journals  of  the  upper  roller  F  to  play  in,  allowing 
It  to  rise  or  settle,  so  as  to  suit  itself  to  the  depth 
of  iorage  that  may  be  in  the  box,  and  suffering  it  to 
rise  out  of  gear  at  the  star-wheels  BB,  and  cease  to 
revolve,  whenever  there  is  a  greater  deptli  of  forage 
in  the  box  than  the  machine  is  calculated  to  cut. 

An  extra  pressure  is  put  upmi  the  upper  roller  F, 
by  means  o'  two  steel  sprin.gs  LiU,  one  on  each  side, 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  side  rails  A,  and  over  the 
journals  of  this  roller  :  the  pressure  is  given  by  screw 
buits,  that  pass  through  the  springs  UU,  ana  side 
rails  A  ;  the  length  of  the  springs  is  immaterial, 
they  are  made  at  present  twenty  inches  long,  with 
a  sufficient  bend  towards  one  end.  The  star  wheels 
BB,  on  the  feeding  rollers  F,  Mr.  F.astman  da  ms 
as  hib  own  construction,  and  fhose  which  work  best 
have  ten  cogs   of  this  shape  and  size 


being    hi    diameter    six  inches — the   cogs  are  half  an 
inch  thick,  open  on    one   side,  and  cast  on  a  smooth 
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]  »ol"l  plate,  or  wIk'lI  of  iron  of  siiiTicifiit  tliickncs'i  to 
1   supjiort  them. 

Ii  The  several  principles  for  which  Mr.  Eastman 
j  claiiTi^  a  patent  in  the  aliove  described  machine,  arc, 
1  Isl.  The  fetdinjc  niach.n> rj ,  including'  wh  t  he  calls 
I  the  ovel  cam  O  ;  the  friction  roller  I' :  feeding'  lever  X, 
'  and  post  W  ;  star  wheels  Ul),  as  described  ;  and  the 

1  manner   of  applying  the  pressure  of  springs  UV,  on 
the  upper  roller  K. 

!2iily  Tile  cuttmff  machinery  ;  embracin^r  the  shape 
«f  his  knives  GG,  and  their  anffle  on  the  vvliei:is  ;  the 
sizt  ;ind  construction  of  the  cylinler  wluels  KK,  on 
which  the  knives  are  fixed  ;  and  particular'y  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  shaft  or  axis  is  aiijusted  on  the 
';  frame,  so  as  to  permit  it,  with  the  stay  blocks  D, 
whe-l<  KK,  .'.ml  knives  GG,  to  be  placed  nearerto  the 
belt  shrar  H,  or  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure  ;  as 
well  as  the  form  and  use  of  the  bands  I.L,  and 
screw*  which  confine  the  stay  blocks  O  ;   snd, 

odly.  rhe  general  constru'-tion  and  proportions  of 
the  whole  machin-j  :  these  beinpj  materially  different 
from  and  superior  as  he  believes  to  ihobeofany  other 
hr'-tifore  emnloved  for  the  same  ■larpo'se ;  upon 
which  Trounds  he  claims  a  paten  t  tiir  the  gene 
rjl  construction  and  proportions  of  the  machine,  in 
cludm^r   (he  speci6ed  parts. 

Th'  re  is  a  hoard  V  plae  d  towards  the  front  of  the 
box,  and  aliovi  the  straw,  to  keep  this  from  passing 
over  the  upper  roUr,  and  there  are  two  little  stays 
Z,  winch  catch  on  the  rag  wheel  to  prevent  a  coun- 
ter movement  of  the  feeding  rollers— b;f  this  means 
the  ^'raw  IS  firmlv  hfid  until  cut  by  the  knives- 

Til  following  certificate  was  L'iven  to  VIr  East- 
man  by  a  F.ir  ner  of  Ral'imore  County,  and  as  it  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  the  "Cylinder  ChafTer",  after 
havinp  used  it,  on  his  farm,  we  have  thought  proper 
to  publish  it,  along   with  the  above  de^c'  pcion. 

Eijil.  Am,  Farmer, 

This  may  certify,  that  I   have   lUHde  a  snfR- 

clenf  trial  of  Mr.    East'ii  in's    Cvlinder    Straw 

Cutiin^;  Machine,  to  -iatisfv  myself  with  rt-spect 

;  to  Its  utility.     I     li  'V.^    cut    eistity  hu-hels    of 

I  straw    witii   it — 19   of  which   were   cut   in   20 

i  minutes.     I  tliink  flie  machine    cav)al)Ie  of  cut- 

'  ting  60  bushels   per  hour,    if  well    manag-'^d  — 

The  machine  is  very  simple,  and    I  think  move 

Gomplt-tely  adapted   '    the  use   for  which  it  is 

tDteoded,  than    nv  oti.cr  tnaf'l  have  <»ver  seen. 

(^HAlil-ES  JONES, 
fialtimore  Countv,  1st  Niv.  iSil. 


Influence  of  TREES  i,    our  HEALTH. 

FOR    THE    AMEUICAN     FARMKU. 

TO  T/IOM.IS  L.in,  ESQ. 

Your  suji!;estions   made  some  time   ago,  and 

more  recently,  that  certain  Trees  were   whole. 

iom".  and  certain  others    prejudicial    to  health, 

ivere  to  me,  entirely  new  in  print  ;  thoui;h  the 

aarticular  odour  of  trees,  and  its  effects    upon 

inv  svstem,  had  many  years  ago  attracted    my 

Mtentitin    and    observation.     Some    there   are 

;hai     produce    upon    my   olfactory     nerves   an 

Agreeable  sensation,  such  as  the  American  pop- 

ar,  sassafras,  and   more  particularly    the    lon^ 

I  ea'id  yellow  pine  and  the  red  cedar.    The  smell 

I  s  mil   only  pleasant  but  always  seems  refresh- 

i  og.     Such  I  have  been  induced  to  believe  are 

i  lesiraile  to  place  near  the  house,  on  account  of 

I  leaWi  :  and  I  have,   for   many   years,  thought 

|h»i  r.ie  contii^uity  of  pine  wood  near  dwellings, 

ause'l  those  houses   to    be    more   healthy  than 

fhere  they  were  absent,   under  similar  circam- 

itaiir.es  in  other  respects. 

Oil  tne  other  hand  there  are  trees   wnich  are 
•ffensive  in  their  odour,  soch  as  the  Weeping 


Willow,  under  which  you  will  .ilways  find 
slinkini;  leaves  and  deni!  twiijs.  The  continu- 
ity of  those  trees  to  dwellings,  had  led  me  to 
think,  from  frequent  observation,  occasioned 
sicklv  families.  I  know  no  place  that  I  consi- 
der healthy,  whore  those  old-fashioned,  and, 
with  some,  favourite  trees,  stand  near  the 
house 

The  common  locust  I  have  thought  healthy, 
and  the  Lombardy  Poplar  I  cannot  form  an  opin 
ion  respecting. 

Vnur  observation  made  some  time  ago,  does  not 
seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  any 
chemist  to  experiments  upon  the  subject. 
Do  you  know  none  in  fins  country  who  possess 
the  qu.lification,  the  apparatus  necessary,  and 
the  disposition  to  make  experiments  to  gratify 
•lur  useful  curiosity,  whom  you  can  personally 
•••quest  to  institute  experiments.^  !f  not,  ap 
ply  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  I  have  no  doubt  would 
^indertake  the  business*  It  seems  aoreed 
a'lHiiigciiy 'lists,  that  trees  abso'b  or  take  up 
impure  air  (carbonic  acid  gas)  and  give  off  pure 
air  (oxygen  gas,)  during  the  day  ;  and  I  think 
the  present  opinion  is,  that  this  operation  is 
ri'.vi'rsed  durino-  the  night.  Then  may  not 
some  trees  require  more  impure  air,  and  afford 
more  pure  air  than  others? 

Some  modern  phy^^cians   ingeniously  main- 
tain that  consumption  of  the  lungs   cannot  be 
cured  by  any  application     to   the    skin,   or    by 
cans  of  any  nied;cini'  takeo  into  the  stomach, 


ohligu'  many   of   your  subscribers  as    well  as 
your  friendi  \,  q. 

A  VAr.UAIlLK   ACQiTisiTION. 

The  Avacaclxa, 

FnOM      SOUTH      AMERICA. 

Laguira,  Nov.  29.  1821. 
Dear  Sir — I  send  you  a  small  box  of  the  Ara- 
cacha,  and  would  write  to  you  fully  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  that  Mr.  Chester  is  just  on  the  point 
of  embarking.  I  refer  you  however  to  my 
friend,  Mr  Oliver,  who  can  give  you  an  extract 
from  a  letter  I  have  written  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  which  you  may  insert  in  the  Ameri- 
can  Farmer. 

I  am  dear  sir.  Yours,  &c. 

J.  D'EVEREUX. 

We  trust  that  this  is  only  the  commencement  of 
mutual  and  numerous  interchanges  of  good  offices 
:ind  valuable  productions  between  the  agriculturists  of 
the  two  Americas — every  thing  invites  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  best  understanding  between  them— We  are 
Perfectly  aware  of  General  D'Evereux's  attachment  to 
this  country,  and  in  the  name  of  his  agricultural 
friends,  we  tender  him  their  thanks  for  this  proof  of 
his  active  and  philanthropic  disposition,  which  leads 
him  to  seize  all  occasions  to  dogo^d. 

Editor  Jim.  Farmer. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  General  D^ Evereux, 
to  Robert  Oliver,  Esq,  on  the  subject  of  the 
vegetable  called  the  Aracacha. 


nd  that  it  can  be  cured,  but  only  by  inhalation 
mto  the  lungs,  of  air  impregnated  or  saturated.  '^"«  'a'eDr.  Palacio  Forxar,  an  eminent  pliysi 
with  certain  things,  and  these  things  are  chiefly  <^'«"  ^"''  naturalist  of  this  country,  in  his  MS, 


rt-stnoas  substances     Does  not  the  odour  whic 
he  pine  gives  off,  contain  a  useful  preparation 
p|  this  subsf.ince? 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
'.leigs,  of  your  city,  that  appears  to  me,  very 
just  and  very  use  ul.  It  is,  that  we  should  pre- 
serve our  trees,  if  it  is  only  fur  the  purpose  of 
"  tracfivg  tiie  rains. 

'i'hat  single  trees  or  small  clumps,  possess 
this  power,  I  think  questionable  ;  but  that  bo- 
dies of  wood,  and  not  very  large  either,  pos- 
sess this  power,  from  many  years  observation,  I 
am  fully  sitisfied.  Besides  their  absorption  of 
moisture  by  the  leaves,  and  consequent  attrac- 
tion for  it,  there  are  othei  philosophical  rea 
sons  that  might  be  given  for  the  truth  of  Mr, 
vleii-s'  opinion.  ENQUIRER. 

Dec.  20,  1821. 

*■  1  would  invite  my  friend  Dr.  Mease  to  attend  on 
this  subject. 

RABBIT  nARREJ\''S,  how  should  they  be. 
formed,  ^c.  S^'c. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sir — 1  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that  a 
well  stocked  warren,  would  conduce  much  to 
the  comfort  of  the  farmer  by  supplying  his  ta- 
le with  a  savory  dish  at  little  expense  ;  but 
am  at  a  loss  as  to  the  best  method  of  construct- 
ing the  inclosure,  covering,  &c. — an  article  on 
this  subject,  pointing  out  the  best  plan  ot  for- 
ming a  warren  on  the  combined  principles  of 
utility,  and  economy,  suited  to  the  ordinary 
nituaiiun  of  our  agriculturists,  with  some  ac 
count  of  the  habits  of  the  rabbit,  aud  directions 
for  their  care  and  treatment,  would  I  think 


Journal  of  Travels  through  the  kingdom  of  New 
Grenail.ij  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Aracacha,  or  Apio,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called. 

''' According  |to  Don  Ignacio  Huraiia,  who 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  Farm  of  Tequendama, 
.'Vracacha  is  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the  umbelli- 
fuous  tribe,  and  beares  a  great  resemblance  to 
celery.  The  root  is  yellow,  sometimes  violet: 
in  shape  it  is  like  a  carrot:  its  flavor  is  very 
delicious  ;  it  is  brought  to  table  like  potatoes, 
and  a  delicate  sort  of  paste  is  made  with  it, 
which  is  baked  into  cakes  ;  and  like  potatoes, 
a  powder  is  made  from  it,  which  is  used  for 
starch,  and  is  much  est;>emed.  This  plant 
grows  in  temperate  and  even  in  cold  climates, 
and  its  culture  is  as  easy  and  simple  as  that  of 
celery.'  " 

Its  culture  may  more  properly  be  compared 
to  that  of  potatoes,  for  each  root  is  cut  into 
small  parts,  and  each  part  produces  a  plant, 
provided,  as  in  cutting  potatoes,  an  eye  or  bud 
be  left  to  each.  It  is  planted  in  March  and  fit 
for  use  in  October.  It  seems  to  prefer  a  tem- 
perate and  mountainous  country  :  there  is  a 
ridge  near  Gaycaca,  on  the  road  from  Valencia 
to  Caracas,  named  the  Ceno  de  ipio,  from  the 
abundance  of  this  root  produced  there.  If  left 
some  time  in  the  ground,  it  attains  a  considera- 
ble size.  It  would  probably  be  expedient  to  in- 
troduce it,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  Caroli- 
nas,  whence  it  might  Dy  degrees,  be  transplant- 
ed northwards. 

Mr.  Vargas,  in  his  account  of  the  Aracacha,  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  The  Annals  of  Botany,  Number 
2,  page  400,  says  it  is  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as 
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po.atnes,  and  that  it  tljrivcs  best  wliere  the  ineiUiirn 
heat  is  between  58  and  60  degrees  of  Farenheit's 
scale— See  Doctor  Mease's  Archives,  volume  2,  page- 
298_or,  American  Farmer,  volume  3,  page  77,  lor  a 
more  particular  description  of  this  vegetaMe— the 
culture  and  culinary  importance  and  preparation  of 
it.  &c.  &c.  Eilii-  .Urn.  Farmer-. 

EiA\\ov\ft\  CoYves^iouAence. 


ive   would  consider  little  less   t'nan  murder, 
'lurying  alive. 

I  am  with  j;reat  respect, 
lour  friend  and  servant, 

L.  SAWYER. 


VEGETABLK?.:  ARROW;  I'.KNE,  PUl'FV 
AND  COLZAT  OILS. 

jyashinston,  IL  of  Jiqirpsenfa-') 
fives,  Dec.  22,  lS-21.    $ 

Sir The   vegetable   marrow,   the    seed     of 

which  I  lately  sent  you,  was  brought  to  I'"ni>,lai'.d 
either  from  New  lioUand  or  New  Zealand.  I 
have  forootten  which. 

On  looking  over  your  paper  of  yesterday,  1 
perceived  some  notice  of  the  use  and  excellence 
of  the  I'.ene-Oil.  Durins  a  late  visit  to  France. 
I  was  surprised  to  find,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  Oleaginous  seeds  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  profitable  employment  of  Agricultural  capi- 
tal. The  Culzfit  2.nd  the  common  Poppy,  are  the 
most  productive.  1  expert  to  receive  some  ot  the 
seed,  of  tlie  former,  and  will  send  you  a  por- 
tion of  it.  The  oils  made  from  these  seeds  are 
in  general  use  for  the  table  when  perfectly  fresh; 
also  for  painting  and  for  lamps  luirning  with  les>^ 
smoke,  they  give  a  much  clearer  a' (I  brighter 
light  than  whale  oil.  The  Bene  or  Sesamu^ 
will,  I  believe,  produce  more  oil  tlian  any  of 
the  plants  cultivate<l  for  that  purpose  in  Francf. 
with  the  valuable  quality  of  keeping  sweet  foi 
years.  This  plant  v.ilj  not  succeed  so  wll, 
however,  in  a  northern  climate,  whereas  the 
Coizat  and  Poppy  might  be  cultivated  in  the 
northern,  eastern  and  western  states. 

Adverting  to  a  letter  from  Colonel  Gd)bs,on 
the  dry  rot  in  timber— it  may  be  useful  to  re- 
mark, that  the  method  he  mentions  of  salting 
the  timber  and  planks  of  ships,  after  being  for 
some  tune  practised  in  the  Biitish  dock-yard  , 
has  been  lately  abandoned.  The  English  buil 
ders  now  use  the  tar,  which  is  extracted  from 
pit  coal  by  distillation.  The  timber  and  planks 
are  paved  over  with  this  substance  ;  and  I  was 
assured  by  the  builders  at  Chatham,  that  their 
experience  was  in  favour  of  its  efficacy  in  pre- 
serving Wood  from  the  dry  rot. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  P. 

WHilK  LUPIN. 

Jiashirislon,    Dec.  30th,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — Supposing  the  inclosed  letter 
from  your  valualle  correspondent,  S.  W  . 
Pomeroy,  Esq.  will  be  both  useful  and  amusi'  g 
to  your  re::ders,  I  give  you  leave  (as  I  am  sure 
!:0  cannot  have  any  objection-;)  to  publish  it. 

It  is  an  answer  to  some  inquiries  of  nunc, 
on  the  mode  of  culture,  and  the  value  of  tin 
white  lupin,  you  w«re  good  enough  to  present 
-sne  with. 

From  the  information  contained  in  this  letter, 
it  will  appear  that  it  is  a  more  agreeable  thai 
useful  vegetable,  and  in  my  part  of  the  world 
(the  rich  low  lands  of  North  Carolina)  we  sel 
dora  think  of  manuring,  especially  by  turnin<^ 
m  a  InxQriant  field  of  vines  or  vegetables,  which 


BvighUm,  '25th  Dec.  1P2!. 
Sir,— 1  am  honoured  with  yours  of  ISth  insf 
and  roiiret  that  you  will  be  disappointed  ir 
voiir  estimafioii  of  the  wi.ite  lupin  as  a  tnhfe  de 
licacy.  I  know  of  no  use  they  can  be  put  t( 
in  this  country  of  plenty,  except  for  manure 
unless  it  be  to  ornament  a  fiower  border,  in 
"hich  the  ladies  think  them  deserving  a  promi 
net   place. 

The  lupin,  on  which  the  "  ancie.nt  philoso 
phers"  subsisted,  may  have  been  a  variety 
essentially  diftVieiit :  but,  if  these  were  t 
same  that  "  Dlo^jeiies  lived  on,"  by  tasting 
them,  we  may  easily  account  for  his  fccing  con- 
tent with  seven  a  day — however,  froiii  the  des- 
cription some  writers  give  of  the  Lacedenmne- 
blnck  broth,  compared  with  vviiich,  they 
may  not  be  unpalalable:  theypmbably  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  composition  of  that  patri 
otic  dish. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  poorest  class  of 
abnurers  in  F.-«.val,  when  they  cannot  procure 
Indian  meal,  soak  lupins  in  salt  v.ater  to  divest 
them  of  the  hull,  and  take  out  as  much  of  the 
bittern-ss  as  possible,  to  make  a  smip  which  is  a 
substitute  for  piT.s  ;  hut  if  a  heirty  labourer 
can  procure  a  peck  of  corn  a  iveeu,  with  a  lit 
tic  rancid  oil,  be  will  never  have  recourse  to 
the  lupin  for  f(.od,  and  be  content  if  he  tastes 
meat  but  oner  s.  moilih. 

Although  the    lupin  will    be  i>o   addition    ti 

the  valuable  esculents    which  your  fnrtde   soil 

an   produce,  if    we  have  anv   in  this   section 

hat  may   be  desirable,     be  as'^ured.  sir,  it  will 

a'ibid  me   plea-ore  to  forv>ard  then. — and  that 

I  am  ifspectfully, 

Your  oii't.  ^erv't. 

s.  \V.  POMEROY. 

For  the  Jiineric((n  Fanner, 
TO  YOUNG  i:onSE-KEGPERS. 

l^wYU\g  of  Seei*. 

I  have  seen  several  Recipes  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  for  curing  beef;  some  of  which 
are  no  doubt  very  good,  but  they  do  not  com- 
municate enough. 

Th-re  may  be  many  things  in  this  necessary 
vU  unknown  to  a  faiuily  for  the  greati-r  part 
of  their  lives,  which  it  would  be  very  usfful  to 
know  the  first  year— I  have,  therefore,  taken 
•he  liberty  to  semi  to  the  Editor  of  the  Farmei. 
a  plan  tha't  I  think  both  theory  and  experience 
will  sanction. 

Get  beef  recently  from  th'^  grass,  and  raisei 
nat  very  far  from  the  maiket— for  driving  al 
wavs  inflames  the  vei-sels  and  melts  down  tin 
I'at,"  as  well  as  hardens  the  Resh.  The  fa 
■Jiould  be  white  and  of  good  thickness,  unde 
the  skill  as  well  as  intersp'-rsed  throughout  th- 
Hi'sh — a  laige  kidney  alone  is  ntit  sufficient 
proof  of  good  (at  beef.  Btef  should  be  neither 
very  young  nor  old — Oxen  are  to  be  pref-rred 
—Spayed  heifers,  although  very  tender  and  fat, 


-.,t,'  ;  :  V,,- — Coxvs  ar(  gei.f'ra'ly  to,>  sui.i,!,  aud 

Iten  pregnant — Bulls  are  said  to  be  the  most 
jiiicv,  but  even  at  iwo  years  of  agp,  they  rpquire 
V  first  rate  set  of  teeth  to  despatch  a  stake  in 

idinary  time. 

Let  this  beef  (if  in  the  fall)  hang  a  fevir  days 
in  quarters,  which  is  just  as  necessary  to  tender 
the  boiling  pieces  as  the  roasting  pieces— then 
njt  it  up  and  have  the  whole  rinsed,  drained 
anJ  well  sprinkled  with  salt.  In  the  mean  time 
have  a  pickle  made  with  cold  water,  sufficientlj 
strong  to  bear  an  egg — with  a  stir  or  two,  cold 
water  in  4j  hours,  will  dissolve  all  the  salt  at 
well  as  hot  water,  and  much  truublesaved  there- 
by. For  every  quarter  of  beef  put  in  three 
ounces  of  salt  petre — pfter  draining  your  thick 
pieces,  put  them  into  this  pickle — let  them  be 
covered  with  it,  and  ifpoesihle,  fill  the  cask— 
(n  a  week,  turn  thera  upside  down,  and  let 
thein  remain  three  weeks,  when  the  smallest 
may  be  used.  The  thin  pieces  that  were  left 
out,  such  as  flanks  and  plates,  should  be  rubbed 
er-vy  third  day  with  salt  and  salt  petre,  which 
v/ill  bring  tncm  in  for  use  .^oone^  than  the 
;iickle.  li  you  have  much  beef  or  expect  to 
hi-  S  or  4  •;  (>  ths,  using  v/hat  you  have,  you 
inu.si  hav  aoothei  sort  of  pickle  for  a  part  of 
li,  this  is  made  simply  by  adding  1  lb.  of  su- 
gar, for  every  100  lbs.  of  Beef;  to  the  former 
prescription  of  s.ilt,  and  salt  petre— by  the  sugar 
being  added,  you  will  find  tliat  your  beef  will 
not  be  cured  in  a  less  time  than  two  monthsi 
but  as  a  compensation  it  will  preserve  the  lieef 
nice  for  four  oonths,  when  the  other  pickle  will 

le  found  strong,  and  the  beef  rancid.  Pocock's 
pickle  is  a  very  good  one  for  this  purpose,  aud 
unless  the  beef  has  been  salted  in  tu  is  'lefore. 
It  will  be  found  too  weik  for  our  climate.  By 
the  above  plan  the  young  Housekeeper  can  have 
egular  succession  of  nice  Beef,  the  whole 
winter,  first  his  thin  corned  pieces,  then  lis 
rainon  pickled,  and  finally  his  suicar  o'l-kled. 

'S.  V.  S. 
John'  S.  Skinxer.   Esa 


v.<-.i|[i^   jI''.!siiM,iiiI^il^Js 


BALTIMOUE,    FRIDAY,    JANUAKY    4,    1621. 

PRICES  CUllUENT. 

The  n.ivigatlon  of  this  city  is  at  present  obstructed 
with  ice,  consequentlv  there  are  but  few  sales  of  pro- 
duce now  makinj^,  and  these  at  retail. — In  the  pre- 
sent dull  state  of  comm.=rce  the  prices  of   this  week 

ay  be  considered  as  fairly  given  in  our  l-.ist  quota- 
tions.—Any  material  alterations  shall,  however,  be 
noticed  as  soon  as  they  may  occur. 


^IraYf  fullers  ox  tliaffevs. 

'the  subscriber  intorms  ih.e  public  that  he  has  on 
hand,  several  of  Hotchkiss'  Patent  Straw-Cutting 
Vlachines,  the  price  from  ^20  to  S4-5,  and  all  on  the 
improved  plan.  He  will  sell  them  for  good  accepta- 
ces   in  this  city,  on  six  months    credit. 

He  lias  for  sale,  for  cash  only,  a  few  of  his  patent  cy- 
linder Straw  Cutters  or  Chaflirs,  the  price  S45  ;  or  if 
supplied  with  a  leather  fi-cding  apron,  S-50  Tliese  ma- 
chines are  particularly  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  tops, 
■  talks,  and  husks,  ot  corn  ;  and  all  otlitr  kinds  of  long 
or  short  forage,  whether  straight  or  tani^lcd,  may  be 
cui  with  one  of  them  easily  at  the  rate  of  GO  to  Suhvish. 
tis  per  hour  -and  as  it  respects  simplicity  and  dura, 
bihty  of  construction,  and  ease  with  v.bich  tliey  ope- 
rate, I  have  reason  to  believe  they  have  never  been 
equalkdi  JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN- 
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AGKICULTURK. 


[^Cummutticated  f^r  the  .flw^rican  Farmer.} 

ADFKKSS, 

Delivpred   to  thf  ••  F.iU,MhRS'  SOCIKTV 

oi  lori:Uill  IH^trirt^S.  Carolina,  hij  IIt. 
JOH.VS.  BFLLlMiEIt.  I'ipMent  titere<f 
Wlui  rerrarks  on  tin-  txct-lknce  of  llie  I'inc  Lands  ot 
that  llislnct;  the  per.trul  importance  ol  Draining-  ; 
the  nodes  of  i-ultivatinpr  Cotion  and  Kice  ;  thi 
Value  of  Pumiikitis  as  food  tor  hnr>,-s  ;  the  advan- 
tages of  Drill  (nltiire  to  Winter  tirain  ;  the  earl 
matnrity  of  Sweet  I'otat.ies,  raised  Iroin  whol 
roo's  ;  the  best  times  to  sow  difi"' rent  crops  ;  the 
importance  of  select niii'  the  best  Seed  ;  the  expe- 
diency of  cnltivalin;;  Orrhanls  ;  the  prac(icaLiilit\ 
ot  Ttiakincrifood  Uomeslic  Wine;  the  iKeflilness  ot 
Cultivated  Grasses,  especudh  the  Guinea  Grass  ; 
the  benefits  of  irr  province  the  breeds  of  Live  Stock  ; 
the  efiects  cf  difiVrent  Manures  and  means  of  en- 
creasinti  them  ;  the  propriety  of  Detp  pioug'hing; 
and  value  of  fine-tilth  ;  the  great  excellence  ot 
Small  Ploughs  and  partictilarly  the  Shovi  1  plnnirh  : 
the  fitness  of  t)xen  iim!  Mules,  to  supersede  the 
draught  horse,  'Hiid  tht  many  blessings  which  flow 
from  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Socieiies. 

Gentlemen — 

I  make  vou  noapoloifv,  for  flie  many  inaccura 
cies  whiclt  I  am  fully  sensible  will  he  tuund  in  the 
few  observations  1  liave  to  <fter  to  vour  consi- 
deration, upon  tlie  important  subject,  of  our 
attempt  to  improve  the  Agriculture  of  our  dis 
trict :  in  comiiiiance  with  the  expressed  wish 
of  my  friends  at  the  oivjaniz  ititin  of  our  Socie 
tv  in  August  last  :  because,  i  hope  you  will  re- 
ceive tbeni  as  a  few  hints  thrown  out  to  excite 
jour  attention  ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  my  de- 
terriii nation,  to  promote  the  objects  ot  our  as- 
sociation, to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  '1  he 
progress  of  the  art  of  Asiriculfiire  h.is  so  stea- 
ddy  advaiiced,  not  only  in  Kurope,  but  iii  our 
ot,»  n  country,  by  the  lormation  ol  A^ruuit'iral 
Associations,  that  it  appears  to  be  almo.it  a- 
Useless  to  say  much  upon  their  utility,  as  it 
Would  be  by  lonjj  aiKumentn  to  prove  known 
tiutl'S  in  anv  brunch  of  science.  1  slial 
therefore,  confine  iii^sell  to  a  k'W  remarks 
which  apply  peculiarly  to  our  district.  Until 
the  iiitniduclion  of  Cotton  as  a  staple  of  our 
state,  our  soil  wa*  uiniervalucd  ;  nut  only  by  the 
fai  iners  of  oiher  disuitts,  hut  too  much  so  by 
ouiselves.  \\  e  aie  situated,  as  it  were,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  low  country  ;  and  hence, our 
lands  were  considered  as  adapted  only,  to  tue 
raisiiij;  ol  stock,  and  ti.e  suppoit  ol  a  small  [)o- 
pUiatiun.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  our 
district  has  advanced  much  in  wealth,  popula- 
tion and  civilization  ;  and  those  lands,  which  in 
latjO,  were  only  valued  lor  their  timber  and  the 
raising  Ol  sttxk,  now  send  as  mucn  cotton  to 
niarkct  lor  tl  e  number  of  cultivators,  as  most 
distiicls    ol    our    state. 

Because   most   of  the  first  quality  lands    in 


•he  low  roun'ry,  coii-i.,tt'd  of  oak  and  hicko-  injurious  eUi-cts  of  the  boat  of  th.e  Hiiii  and 
•v,    it     was     erroneously    supposed     that     all  b'atino;  rains. 

'anils  having:  a  srowth  of  pine,  were  not!  In  the  culture  of  that  valuable  i;rain, 
calculated  "o  make  a  due  return  for  the  la-  Indian  corn,  so  nnuch  attention  hai  been 
hours  of  the  husbandiran.  Rut  much  of  our  p.id  both  hv  northern  ind  southern  phint.'rs, 
nine  lands,  are  not  only  as  productive,  but  that  it  would  spi'in  as  tlio'  the  subject  was  ex- 
consist  of  as  good  soils  for  corn  ami  cotton,, haiisii'd,  and  that  we  sho'ild  at  this  period  have 
as  the  oak  and  hickory  lands  of  those  districts,  lunited  in  some  generally  approved  mode  of 
Much  of  our  best  lands, however,  are   in  a  statejculture — So  far.   however,  from  this  being  the 


of  nature.  I  allude  to  our  swamps  and  lotv 
:riouMils.  which  from  the  few  trials  made  to  as- 
ct-r  ain  their  fertility,  we  are  fully  assured  only 
retjuire  (be  :irt  and  industry  of  man,  to  make 
t!ieni  a'  pioductive  as  the  rich  sw  imps  in  other 
par's  of  the  state.  I  need  not  inform  you  that 
our  cotton  ranks  among  the  first  at  market,  of  a 
good  (]uali(V,  am',  I  do  not  overrate  the  value  of 
our  lands,  when  I  assert  my  belief,  that  Indus 
trious  farmers  can  make  as  much  interest  upon 
the  capital  employed  in  this,  as  in  any  other 
district  in  South  Carolina.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  (lifer  you  any  theoretical  opinions  relative  to 
the  food  of  plants,  the  nature  of  soils,  or  the 
constituent  parts  of  manures  which  are  used 
for  the  improvement  of  lands;  concluding  that 
in  our  state  of  agricultural  iniprovement,  a  fevv 
practical  observations,  connected  with  the  hus- 
bandry of  our  distnci,  will  be  of  more  utility  ; 
for  should  mv  opinions  be  erroneous,  they  may 
ultimatelv  atlvance  the  objects  of  our  associa- 
tion, bv  inducing  some  of  you.  more  qualified 
from  experience,  toco  lect  tiieoi. 

Althouiih  most  farmers  appear  sensible  of  the 
propriety  of  rf)'aiHi»g'fftf!r_/if'Ws,  yet  the  la-tun 
usually  wet  se.is.in  must  have  torciidy  co  ivinced 
the  majority  of  us,  that  this  part  ot  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  lands  fo'  cultivation  is  too  much 
neglected.  Indi  ed,  the  injurious  ett'ecls  of  too 
much  moisture,  even  upon  lands  that  apparent- 
ly do  not  require  draininn;,  is  so  n-anlfest,  that 
ivas  it  the  custom  of  f;iriners,  to  tlevote  a 
much  greater  period  of  every  spring  to  the 
cleaning 

new    ones   than  is  generally   done,    eai  h   cr-ip 
would  fully  reward   them  for  this  extra    work 

To  produce  good  crops,  with  the  least  labour 
tnd  least  injury  to  the  soil,  appears  to  be  the 
gi  eat  object  of  every  cult'va'or.  In  the  culture  of 
cotton,  as  far  as  my  experience  go.  s,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think  these  are  certainly  easier  obtained, 
by  deriving  the  most  aid  from  the  hoe,  and  the 
tornialion  ol  lar^e  beds,  and  they  made  as  ear- 
ly III  the  winter  as  possible — this  pieven's  the 
th  of  grass  in  the  early  part  ot  the  season, 
and  then  by  the  union  of  tne  plough  and  hoe, 
the  crup  IS  made  .with  less  labour  than  if  the 
same  be  commenced  with  small  beds.  The 
best  pails  of  liie  soil  being  covered  early  in  the 
uint.  r,  llie  iiifiiior  particles  are  left  to  be  bene- 
fited in  the  latter  pait  of  the  season,  by  its  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  beneficial  el- 
tects   ol   host    anil   snow,   and  during  toe  sum- 


case,  we  find  the  best  farmers  of  the  same  state, 
diflfer  as  widely  in  their  practice,  as  our  agri- 
cultural writers  do  in  their  theoretical  ideas 
upon  this  subject. 

Having  for  four  years  adoiiteil  n  plan  diflTer- 
ent  from  my  neitchbours,  with  a  srreat  part  of  my 
corn  crop,  and  this  season,  with  the  whole,  uith 
an  increased  opinion  of  its  utility,  I  think  I 
can  state  it  to  you  with  some  share  of  coiiS- 
fle'ice. 

It  appears  proper,  briefly  to  state  the  method 
I  followed  for  the  first  seven  years  since  I  he- 
came  a  planter  in  this  district,  and  the  usuil 
one.  .Allbough  some  of  the  best  farmers  break 
up  their  fields  in  the  winter  or  spring,  the  ma- 
jority (iiid  myself  anions  the  number)  having  t» 
settle  a  new  place  in  part,  milv  lay  off  tbeir 
fields  in  the  spring  with  tliree  furrows  in  one 
ilirection,  then  cross  the  same  with  one 
furrow,  at  the  intend.'d  distance  to  plant  the 
corn,  and  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  in  a  fit  state  to 
commence  its  culture,  the  who  e  of  the  intervals 
are  completely  ploujihed  up  at  every  ploughing, 
and  all  who  can,iive  their  corn  a  slight  hoeing 
when  young,  and  anotlier  when  they  lav  by 
their  Clop.  In  pr\.iairin^  my  field  lor  corn,  I 
only  run  one  furrow  each  way,  at  ^he  distance 
intended  to  plant  thesime.  As  soon  as  the 
corn  IS  fit  to  plouj;b,  one  furrow  is  run  each 
side  «iti  a  smali  plough,  and,  in  fen  or  fourt'-en 
days,  the  field  receives  a  similar  ploughing  m 
the   other   directiiii        These  two  first  plousih- 


are    made    with    a    shovel     plough,     that 
out  of  old  dr  ins    and    fornnni;  rnoreithrows  the  dirt  e(|ually  on  both  sides,  so  as  not 

to  injure  the  young  corn  by  too  much  earth. 
I'his  mode  of  culture  is  continued  till  the  rime 
to  pi  ait  peas  ;  wln-n  a  middle  furrow  is  run  for 
the  first  ti  lie  lo  receive  tlieni.  U  hen  the  corn 
IS  waist  high,  the  niiinber  ot  furrows  is  increas- 
ed— and  when  ihe  corn  tassels,  it  receives  a 
full  and  la-it  pliiugbin.;,  and  the  alleys  are  com- 
pletely broken  up  for  the  first  lime  orily.^ 
VViieii  the  corn  is  fit  lor  thiiiiirig,  it  receives  a 
ligiit  hoeing,  and  after  th;-  la>t  ploughing,  it  re- 
ceives a  layin  by  with  tlie  hoe,  1  can- 
not assert  that  this  plan  would  answer  in  high- 
ly manured  lands,  wliere  the  growtli  of  gri-.s 
might  be  too  much,  or  upon  very  s  itf  clays, 
winch  require  a  greater- degree  m  paivenzan  tn, 
and  as  1  do  not  wish  to  tak  up  much  tim,  in  iv- 
ing  any  theoretical  opiuiois,  whici  appe  ir  .  fa- 
vour of  this  plan.  I  shall  only  a  lil  that  i  i.ive 
oade  more  per  acre,  in  each  of  the  5  yenrs  with 


iiier  culture, llie  good  soil  is  protected  from  the  this  uiude  of  culture,  tnaii  I  made  lu  any  ot  llie 
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7  years  with  the  old  plan  ;  and  that,  notwitli- 
ftanding  the  rainy  season  we  have  had.  I  never 
made  a  crop  of  corn  with  so  little  lahour  and 
Ro  little  grass  ;  which  this  mode  of  cultiva- 
ti.Tii  does  not  produce  to  any  great  des;ree,  till 
the  corn  crop  be  made.  I  must  add,  that  i 
wish  it  borne  in  mind,  that,  as  the  corn  grows, 
the  space  of  earth  broken  up  is  to  be  en 
crt;if-ed  ;  and  that  when  the  p!:int  will  require 
all  the  strength  of  the  soil,  the  whole  field  is 
to  be  well  broken  up— and  tlius  managed  it 
will  be  much  cl'^aner  of  glass  than  most  farm 
crs  have  their  fields. which  have  been  altogether 
plni!s,hed  up  at  each  of  the  previous  ploughing-. 
£t  I.-.  luUv  agreed  among  us,  that  an  adilitional 
hoeing  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  lull  crop  of  peas 
unless  upon  new  lands.  For  peiforunng  the  last 
phnighing  with  the  greatest  benefit,  I  prefer 
liav:iig  the  corn  wider  one  way  thin  another  ; 
so  thai  this  last  ploughing  will  not  be  injurious 
to  the  blades,  'llie  peas  and  corn,  when  laid 
bv  are  upon  rows  thut  run  north  and  south, 
which  appear  to  give  more  of  the  influence  of 
the  sun  to  perfect  th»  pea  crop,  than  if  they 
were  planted  so  as  be  more  shaded  by  the  grow- 
ing corn. 

From  our  distance  to  the  market,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  many  years  will  pass  away,  ere  rice  will 
be  cultivated  for  sale,  although  we  have  large 
bodies  of  swamp  lands,  which  from  the  trials 
made  with  them,  would  be  productive  in  that 
valuable  grain.  It  is  rather  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  from  the  experience  of  many  of  us, 
most  farmers  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that 
with  the  usual  seasons,  our  high  lands  produce 
moie  of  rice  than  of  corn,  although  it  requires 
more  culture  and  is  supposed  to  exhaust  the 
land  more  than  any  other  grain.  The  gold- 
steed  rice  best  suits  our  high  lands,  as  that 
kind  of  seed  is  supposed  to  stand  droughts 
more  than  the  white  rice.  Having  understood 
that  a  portion  of  valuable  rice  lands  in  onn 
part  of  our  state,  has  been  reduced  so  low  by 
long  culture,  or  other  causes,  as  not  to  be 
drained  in  a  proper  manner  at  the  season  for 
planting;  I  am  induced  to  mention  a  well  at 
tested  fact,  that  has  occurred  in  our  district 
this  season.  Mr  Snelling,  one  of  our  farmers 
having  prepared  a  pond  for  rice,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rains  it  became  so  lull  of  wa- 
ter, that  he  expected  to  lose  all  his  lab^iur, 
which  induced  him  to  wade  knee  deep  in  the 
p  ^nd,  and  sow  the  same  broad  cast  with  rice — 
it  came  up  through  the  water — never  was  cul- 
tivati'd — and  produced  a  moderate  crop.  -Vn- 
othcr  pomi,  which  Mr.  Snelling  had  planted 
in  rice  last  year  came  up  wth  volunteer  rice — 
was  not  cultivated — and  produced  a  niodeiate 
crop  also.  This  volunteer  rice  would  ulford  a 
subject  to  the  philosophical  fanner,  of  much  in- 
Ce rent  to  solve.  It  u  always  re(/,  although  the 
seed  of  the  same  crop  when  ph.nted,  «ill  be 
u/rife,  if  the  original  seed  waij  pure.  Hut  tlu 
^anie  kind  of  seed,  lioin  remaining;  in  the 
ground,  comes  up  the  next  season  and  produces 
red  rice.  It  would  seem  tliat  the  crop  of  Mr. 
Snelling  deserves  some  attention  Iro'n  the  rice 
planters;  and  that  it  fully  establishes  the  opi- 
nions of  General  Thomas  Pinckney,  relative  to 
(his  "rain.' 


As  a  n:)urishing  food  for  horses,  coming  in 
it  a  time  of  the  year  when  they  appear  to  be. 
not  only  nutritious,  but  well  calculated  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  p*rhaps  preve.at  many  dis- 
eases connected  with  these  useful  ani  iials — 
the  I'nmpliin,  appears  fully  to  remunerate  us 
for  their  culture,  and  from  their  covering  sn 
well  the  sod,  it  is  said  they  injure  the  land  less 
rban  most  other  products  of  the  field.  Having 
pi.uited  afield  of  them  6  or  T  years  a§o,  10  feet 
square,  their  culture  first  suggested  to  me,  the 
idea  of  not  ploughing  up  all  tlie  intervi)!s  of  the 
land  in  the  early  state  of  some  of  our  crops 
r.ml  this  crop  was  as  good  as  tlie  land  could 
produce,  bad  1  given  it  doabln  the  culture  it  re- 
ceived. 

Mtliough  our  lands  appear  best  cdculated  for 
cotton  and  corn,  yet  the  various  crops  of  u-inter 
grain,  wlien  cultivated  with  moderate  atten- 
tion, full;  answer  all  our  purposes.  With  re- 
spect to  these  crops,  it  would  seem  if  we  were 
to  plant  one  tiiird  less  in  continued  rows, 
and  give  the  crop  a  tolerable  cultivation  with 
ilie  plough  ;  we  should  be  well  rewarded  for 
the  alter  culiure,  not  only  by  the  increased 
crop,  but  the  growth  of  crab-grass  and  crow- 
foot, both  of  which  grasses,  as  a  summer  pas 
ture,  appear  decidedly  superior  to  any  others 
for  our  climate,  unless  the  guinea  grass,  from 
further  experience,  should  excel  them. 

From  some  of  my  experiments,  the  product  of 
the  sweet  potato,  was  much  increased  from  not 
cutting  the  seed,  the  result,  however,  was  not 
always  so,  altho'  the  quantity  of  vines  for  plant 
ing,  and  their  earlier  fitness  for  that  important 
part  of  our  potato  husbandry,  was  decidedly 
evident  in  every  comparative  experiment  I 
have  made  ;  and  to  insure  a  greater  quantity 
of  vines  for  early  planting  of  slips,  I  can,  with 
confidence,  recommmend  to  those  who  -lalce  this 
valuable  root  a  part  of  their  crop,  to  plant  a 
|)art  of  their  field  with  large  seed,  and  not  to 
cut  the  potato. 

Some  attention  appears  necessary  to  the  pro 
per  time  to  plant  <mr  crops.  We  are  compell-d 
to  wait  late  in  the  spring  to  avoid  tlie  frost  with 
our  cotton  ;  with  regard  to  our  com,  as  this  is 
not  injured,  if  it  be  cut  down  once  or  twice  in 
the  spring,  most  t'araiers  in  our  district,  com 
mence  tiieir  first  planting  the  lirst  week  in 
iM.irch.  I  have  made  the  best  crops  from  fields 
planted  the  last  week  in  February  and  fir-.t 
week  in  March.  Some  benefit  follows  the  prac- 
tice of  dividing  tii  crop,  so  as  not  to  have  too 
much,  in  the  same  state  of  maturity.  The  ad 
miiUiges  of  laying  oy  our  crops  as  soon  as  they 
will  admit,  would  seem  to  have  a  decided  . id- 
vaiitage  over  late  pLiiiting,  from  the  very  greai 
probainlity,  that  in  our  climate  the  soon.r  ut 
can  stop  the  exposure  of  tlie  soil,  to  tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  by  a  cessation  of  cultivation, 
and  shading  the  same  oy  the  growth  of  corn  an  ' 
peas,  less  injury  must  oe  sustaiUiid  by  the 
land,  than  if  the  same  weiglit  ot  crop  was  on 
or  two  months  in  its  later  cultivation.  VViiti 
the  ditlerent   winter  grains  i^oats  excepted;   i 


an   authentic  source,    that    Mr.    Hightower,  another 
i:irnier   oi'  our  district,   has    this  season  made  a  i( 
crop  ut  rictr,  from  a  ponu  which  he  sowed  broad-cast 
"  After  the  meeting  of  our  Society,  I  learned  from  Ui  the  water  and  never  cultivated  it." 


ve  found  tha  early  P'lrf  of  ilie  fall,  the  best 
tune  for  planting— that  grain,   I    prefer  sowing 

le  first  week  in  January,  .\lthough  I  fear  I 
shall  trespass  too  much  upon  your  patience,  I 
must  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  important 
subject  of  a  proper  selectiDU  of  seed. 

Most  of  us  carefully  pick  oit  the  best  corn 
for  planting.  Rut  few  attend  to  any  thing  like 
1  proper  selection  of  oir  cotton  seed.  Many  of 
us  reserve  the  first  pickings  for  seed,  which  ap- 
pears a  good  practice  ;  but  I  kno'y  of  none 
vvlio  select  their  seed  from  such  stalks,  as  all  of 
IS  notice  every  year  to  produce  the  most  pods, 
.vith  the  fewest  leaves  and  superlluous  brandies. 
This  subject  is  more  worthy  our  attention  than 
ive  are  aware  of.  Practial  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal writers,  dwell  much  on  the  great  and  bene- 
ficial changes  produced  from  a  due  attention 
to  selecting  the  best  seeds  from  each  crop  ;  and 
perhaps,  it  will  not  be  hazarding  too  much,  to 
calculate  upon  iiroducing  nearly  the  same  im- 
portant advantages,  by  a  strict  attesition  to  this 
'irancli  of  agriculture,  as  have  been  so  visahle 
in  the  improvment  of  every  kind  of  stock,  by 
a  selection  of  (he  best  of  each  specins. 

The  different  kinds  of  fraii  «rge.s- appear  well 
adapted  to  the  soil  of  our  district;  and  with 
<lue  attention,  every  farmer  would  have  good 
orcha;ds. 

Native  and  foreign  grapes  answer  well,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  any  one  well  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  most  approved  met'iod  of  produc- 
ing wine  from  the  dilt'er'  nt  species  of  the  grape, 
would  turn  his  attention  to  this  subject,  much 
domestic  wine  of  a  good  quality,  could  readily 
be  obtained.  The  late  Dictor  Fortunatus 
Bryan,  of  our  district,  is  said  to  have  made 
some  wine  of  a  good  flavour*  from  our  grapes. 

To  bring  our  orchards  to  early  maturity,  to  ob- 
tain bettT  fruit,  and  to  continue  tiiem  produc- 
tive a  longer  period  ;  it  seems  to  he  a  weli  con- 
firmed opinion  that  being  kept  in  a  state  o'  cul- 
tivation is  more  conducive  to  these  ends,  than 
any  other  plan  yet  attempted.  The  fillowing 
experiment  with  peach  trees  has  so  import;»nt 
a  connexion  with  tins  part  of  our  subject,  as 
well  as  agriculture  generally,  as  to  be  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  of  us.  It  is  from 
tieneral  .Vrmstrong's  treatise  on  agriculture, 
which  contains  much  interesting  matter,  antl 
las  oeeii  republished  in  the  American  Farmer  ; 
an  agricultural  journal  of    our  (jounlry  of  such 

cKnowledged  utility,  as  I  trust  will  en.iure  to  it 

uch  patronage,  as  will  enable  its  Kditor,  to 
continue  his  useful  exertions.  M.  Chalume.iu 
planted  "four  peach  trees  reseuibling  each  other 

*  This  would  seem  to  be  a  suitable  occasion  lo  in- 
vJuct  a  letter  frum  Gentral  Calvin  Jones,  on  the 
cul)pcrnong  Grape  ;  we  shall  therefore  insert 
at  the  close  uf  this  address.  It  was  placed  in 
our  hands  in  the  suiimier  of  lr'20,  by  Mr  Jefferson, 
at  whose  table  .Mthel  was  .seen  by  us  for  the  first  time, 
111  .my  shape.  U  w,.s  understood  to  have  long  been 
With  hiin  a  standing  and  tavounte  dish— and  the  pre- 
paration ol  it  to  be  such  as  is  practised  in  cooking 
hoiTiinj,  but  Without  tlu-  addition  of  beans — and  being 
accusloniid,  from  earliest  recollection  lo  pay  rcspict, 
aliiiosi  rev.  renual  ,to  Ins  leiiets  and  recoinmeiufitions 
in  other  .iiairs,  we  wciv  easily  tempt,  d  lo  tast.  Ins 
miilei,  but  -"Uiinks  1  to  ir.jscit,"  this  may  be  very 
p„iaiable  to  P/ubsijpht:i!i-\.o  a  ^'icrates.or  a  Jerttraon 
—but  railier  dry  ior  cominuii  folks  !  ! 

Jbldil,  Am,  Fiirmer. 
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as  fn  size  and  viaior  of  growth,  as  nearly  ?s 
possililp.  No.  1,  in  a  hole  (liree  feef  sqiiiir'". 
Nos.  2,  in  a  Imle  twii  feet  s(|iiare,  and  Nn.  3;inil 
4,  in  holes  ei!;hfeen  inc'irs  sqiian- ;  the  soil  ami 
exposition  similar.  No.  I,  has  every  vesr 
pioiluced  the  most  ahumlant  crops,  and  the  re 
lative  sizes  of  the  trees  now  are  as  follows. 
No.  1,  eighteen  foet  high,  and  eij^ht  inches  in 
circumference.  No.  2,  nine  feet  hi^ih,  and 
five  and  a  half  inches  in  circu  'lerenre.  No. 
3.  six  feet  three  inrli«'s  high,  eijiht  lines  in  cir- 
cvnnfer  ixe  :  and  No.  4,  five  and  a  half  feet 
high,  and  three  inrli»>  in  circiiinlerence"  I'lie 
dncidid  advantages  of  a  proper  preparation 
of  our  field's  for  all  vegetable  productions,  are 
so  pvidei't  from  tliis,  and  manv  other  equally 
conclusive  facts,  as  to  requite  no  comnicni  for 
its  app'ication  to  our  crops  'jeneialh. 


A  projjer  rotation  of  ciopa.  is  an  ohject  of 
much  importance.  \\  e  shru  d  often  chan|;i' 
the  produce  of  oui-  fields,  from  a  ^rain,  to  a  root 
crop :  nd  I  have  never  faded  in  a  crop  of 
corn,  that  followed  cotton. 

\\  ith  respect  to  the  cultivation  q/"  grass,  few 
attempts  have  heen  madi\  I  fear  the  clovers 
will  tiot  answer  with  us,  though  my  trial,  a-, 
yet,  will  not  justify  a  conclusion  again>t  then. 
Frorn  a  few  experiments  with  the  cocks  foot,  or 
ore'  ard  grass,  and  the  c'lickoiy  ;  1  conclude 
that  the  form  r.  is  weil  adapt-d  to  a 
kinds  of  stock:  and  the  latter,  principal- 
ly for  sheep,  appears  to  suit  our  climate, 
and  neither  of  thein  are  much  ffct  d 
with  our  winters,  which  greatly  enhances  the  r 
value.  The  late  season  has  afforde<l  a  success- 
ful proof  that  the  guinea  grass  is  well  calcula- 
ted for  our  summers.  It  grew  very  luxuriant- 
ly, was  planted  on  the  Tth  of  May,  and  per 
fecfed  some  of  its  seed  by  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber. This  grass  is  said  to  yield  the  most  gieen 
food;  and,  alter  having  cut  off' nearly  all  th'- 
seed,  a  part  of  mine  planted  on  five  feet  heds, 
was  c'tton  (he  I8th  of  October,  and  yielded  at 
that  cutting,  the  enormous  qutntity,  of  87,120. 
lbs.  per  acre  ;  more  than  :i8  tons  at  one  cut 
ting  The  tiaosplantpd  grass  perfected  its  seed 
ten  da\  s  later,  anil  this,  as  well  as  another  piece, 
pl.iiiteil  (lush,  and  much  clover, appeared  to  be 
fur  less  productive. 

Fiom  so  small  a  portion  of  our  district  beitiu 
in  a  state  of  cultivation,  it  att'ords  many  ad- 
vantages for  t!ie  raising  of  stoclc  :  with  a  littl-' 
attention,  hogs  are  raised  more  than  sulficieni 
for  our  own  consumption  ;  and  also  cattle.  The 
latter  only,  require  some  aid  in  the  winter 
months.  Sheep  answer  well  in  our  pine  lands, 
anil  when  we  reflect,  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  clothing  of  our  population  consists 
of  domestic  fabrick>,  the  improvement  of  our 
stock  by  the  merino  breed  appears  well  vvurth\ 
the  attention  of  the  society.  Having,  nine 
or  ten  years  ago,  procured  a  pair  of  this 
breed,  they  seem  to  fatten  easier  than  the 
common  sheep  ;  and  the  wool  very  superior 
in  quality,  and  quantity  :  what  must  en- 
hance their  value  much,  their  wool  does 
not  fall  ott';  and  tiiis  marked  distinction 
from  tiv  common  Dreeu,  shows  itself  even  with 
the  3-8tiis  of  tiie  blood.  Aly  breed  of  slieep 
hav.ug  lately  l)eeii  further  improved  by  a  ram 
of  this    blood,    presented   me   by    a  relative, 


'William  Hellingir,  of  Lemtnon,  Island.)  ''  nerally,  I  prefer  restoring  tlipm  to  the  ..aMD, 
will  all'oni  me  pleasure  to  extend  their  bre''''  but  upon  low  lands,  and  such  as  have  too  n  uch 
more  than  I  have  hitherto  done,  by  an  exchanS^  vegetahle  matter  in  its  fop  soil  ;  liurning  doe.s 
for  oth"r  stock,  on  any  terms  m)sf  agreeab'"-'  appe.Tr  to  render  them  sootier  fit  for  the  cultiva- 
tothos.',  who  may  wish  to  improve  their  woo'  tion  of  crors.  If  in  burning,  VO  per  cent,  is 
with  this  breed  of  sheep.  1  have  now  some  ex-  lost,  and  we  ilo  not  obtain  any  thing  that  we 
cellent  rloth  mnile  w.th  wool,  sent  to  New 'did  not  possess  at  first,  how  will  theorists  ac- 
I'oit.  Rli'.dc  Island,  five  years  since  ;  it  proved  count  for  the  destruction  of  aliiioit  every  pla;it, 
sound,  and  of  good  quality.  Our  stock  would  the  first  season  of  cultivation  where  a  log  h^'ip 
be   especially   inqiroved    by  obtaining   males  of'was   burned.?     since,   if    many  log  heaps"  \vere 


better  br  eds.  {5iit  few  "of  us  are  sufiicient- 
U  aware  of  the  very  great  cliingcs  which  can 
he  I'lr-cted  on  all  of  our  stock,  by  devoting  t( 
them  much  greater  attention,  than  I  fear  any 
of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Most  of  us  fully  appreciate  the  benefit  ro  he 
obtained  from  coilecting  alt  tfie  wanure  liom 
the  stable,  a  id  cowpens;  and  do  not  neglect 
o  ai<l  our  fields  with  all  the  cotton  seed,  which 
can  be  spari-d  for  this  valuable  purpose.  Some 
iiversity  of  op  nion  exists  as  to  the  most  bene 
final  mode  of  applying  this  seed  to  our  corn 
whether  it  should  be  in  a  fiesh  state,  or  after 
it  had  heen  deprived  of  the  power  of  vege- 
tatitm  ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  conclusive 
experiment  to  decide  the  case.  Iftbeexpen- 
ces  attending  the  transportation  of  lime,  salt, 
and  the  plaster  of  paris,  were  even  not  consi 
derable,  I  should  not  incur  tbe.n,  for  so  far 
as  my  experiments  go.  neither  of  them,  appear 
to  have  produced  any  beneficial  effects  upon 
corn,  or  cotton  ;  and  therefore  the  heavy  charges 
att'-nding  their  use,  added  to  their  original 
cost,  it  does  appear  to  me  will  not,  here,  be 
restored  to  our  farmers.  In  low  situations,  il 
lime  could  be  procured  at  a  moderate  expense,  I 
should  calculate  upon  its  efficacy,  in  rendering 
such  lands,  sooner  fit  for  cultivation.  It  appears 
that  a  greater  difference  exists  bet.veen  swamp 
and  pond  mud,  tnan  we  should  expect  to  find. 
The  former  in  every  case  1  have  tried,  produ 
ce?  beneficial  eHFects,  while  the  latter  generally 
njures  the  young  corn,  and  often  totally  des- 
troys the  stalk,  though  applied  in  s-n.ill 
quantities.  We  must  not,  however  decide 
prematurely  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  all  ma- 
nures, since  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
a  celebrated  chymist,  '*  that  the  tioies  in  wnicli 
anures  begin  to  produce  tneii  effects,  and  tiie 
length  of  time  for  which  they  operate,  are  pro- 
portioned to  tbe  degrees  of  putrefaction,  under 
which  they  are  applied.". 

Decomposed  tree  leaves,  or  vegetable  mould' 
appear  to  be  so  fitted  lor  every  purpose  of  im  - 
proving  the  soil  of  our  fields,  that  1  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  trasli,  and  lop  su.i. 
of  our  low  wood-lands,  were  applied  to  our  high 
grounds,  and  the  same  parts  of  our  high  lands, 
to  our  low  situations,  much  benefit  must  follow 
the  change  of  sod,  and  the  n  cessity  of  many 
drains  be  superseded.  Agricullural  wri- 
t  rs  suppose  fresli  cowpened  l-jnd  to  be  injin- 
ous  to  a  crop  of  barley,  and  i  cannot  account 
for  a  total  failure,  of  lialf  an  acre  of  tiiat  grain 


suffi-red  to  rot  in  the  li-'ld,  in  the  same  spot,  ve- 
getali  in  would  be  benenited  hy  tlieir  mixine 
with  the  soil.  It  would  tberefiie  appear  that 
occasional  burning  of  the  trash,  woulii,  fiom  t'le 
sinill  portion  of  salt,  uniforiiily  united  to  (tie 
soil,  produce  iiiipoitant  clunges  beneficial  to 
the  nourishment  of  plants.  Turning  in  grow- 
ing vegetables  to  impiove  the  soil,  has  h'-cn 
practised  since  the  days  of  ancient  Home  ;  and 
though  some  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
writers  upon  the  proper  time  to  restore  th:'  ve- 
getables to  the  earth,  most  of  them  agree  that 
this  process,  either  in  a  green,  or  dry  -tate, 
much  enriches  the  land.  From  the  little  expe- 
rience I  have  had,  I  should  avoid  both  extremes ; 
and  neither  turn  in  the  vegetables  in  too  young 
a  state,  nor  w.iit  till  too  much  of  their  juices 
were  lost,  especially  in  our  war.n  climate  ;  and 
lence  I  have  endeavoured  to  restore  the  corn- 
stalks to  the  soil  as  early  as  possible  af- 
ter  harvest,  and  if  possible  before  frost.  In 
connection  with  this  plan,  I  have  for 
three  years  preserv  d  the  cobs,  and  added 
them  to  the  stalks  before  they  are  listed  in,  and 
apparently,  with  considerable  eftl-ct,  as  th-'y 
contain  much  alkali  ;  which  in  sni.ill  quant  ties 
is  known  to  add  to  the  fei  tility  of  most  soi:s. 
Various  vegetables  have  heen  se'ecteii.  as  they 
app.-ared  to  suit  the  climate  ;  thus,  in  England, 
and  many  parts  of  our  country,  the  clover  is 
generally   resort -d  to. 

The  Lupin  and  the  buckwheat,  are  preferred 
in  Spain  .ind  Fra-ice,  and  Irom  some  attention  to 
this  subject,  oar  cotton  seed,  sow^d  oroal.casf, 
would  answer  a  good  purpose.  In  cooj mc  ion 
with  this  plan,  tlie  enclosing  system,  so  much 
extolled  hy  th.-  author  of  A  ator,  (colonel  T  y- 
lor,  of  Virginia)  cannot  be  too  much  attend  d 
to — the  great  object  is  carefully  to  exclude  all 
stock,  and  in  the  fail,  before  frost,  to  turn  in  all 
the  produce    ot   the  soil. 

G.  n  rally  spekiog,  few  of  us  plough 
our  fields  to  a  sufficient  depth — yet,  I  shouUl 
not  approve  of  a  deep  culture,  after  the 
ground  has  been  well  oroke  up.  Since  the 
days  of  Jetiiro  Tall,  the  lather  of  the  drill 
husbandry,  the  great  eft'.cis  froin  well  broken 
lands,  in  encreasiug  the  oenefi.;ial  inffuenct-  de- 
rived from  the  atinospiiere — in  lessening  the 
fatal  effects  of  great  drougtlis,  and  too  mucii  la  n, 
are  generally  .tcceded  to  by  all  prac.ical  aod 
tiieorelical  writers  on  agriculture — out  1  regret 
to  add,  too  many  have  adopti'il  iiis  d  ictrini-s, 
Without  giving  this  first  ol   farovrs,  tbat  credit. 


which  was  planted  the  last  season,  upon  well!  wluch  he  soj  .gdy  merits,  tor  the  many  imporiunt 
prepared,  highly  cowpened.  and  well  cultivated  truths  contained  in  his  agricultural  wriiuig..  I 
land,  unless  that  cause,  togetner  wiln  the  rainy  j snail  cite  only  one  of  his  seoti.iienis,  wo  cii  luily 
winter,  and  spring,  produced  such  mjuuous  il.ustrates  uis  opinion  upon  tois  su  ijec:.  '•  I'dl 
effects.  Much  diversity  of  opmioii  prevails  a  fi.i  I  ii  l.iu.l-.  — n  iiie,  alteroaiely .  one  iiud 
with  practical  farmers  in  regird  lo  ourniogl  y^r^  nilebv  lrei|Ui-iu  deep  I  lugnin.;-,,  a  id  let 
trash,  &,c.  olf  our  fields.     Upon  iii^u  lauus  ^je-jduutner  Ue  ruu^u  by    iii^uUiciciH  Uiiuj^e,— tii»n 
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not  hastily  deciile  upon  their  results  ;  for  pre- 
mature conclusions,  often  produce  injurious  ef- 
fects. I  hope  we  shall  unite,  as  to  the  proprie- 
fileLnd  will  he  tJrneci  'up  moist',  hut  ty  of  devotin-  our  funds  gen.M-ally,  to  exciiin;!: 
will  he  liiv  as  pnwdei  s"  aijricultural  ernul.itiiiii  auionnst  us  ;  since  it 
appears,  as  far  as   1    can  view    the  subject,  that 


pi()u;:h  the  whole  field  cross  ways,  in  thedryest 
wcatlier,  which  has  continued  long,  and  you 
will  perceive  by  the  colour  of  the  earth,  that 
eve 

every  rough  land  will  be  liiv  as  p 
froiiitop  to  hott.im."  General  bviitson,  (ionn 
er  governor  of  that  Ishii.l,  which  ir,  future  his- 
tory, will  he  celebr.ited  as  the  prcimluie  urave 
of  Napoleon  Honnparfe.  is  an  exception  to  Ihosf 
wiitep«,  who  have  adopted  lull's  doctrines, 
without  pa\iiisto  his  iiieo.ory,  that  tnliiite  so 
much  duo,  and  those  ar(|uaint((i  witli  his  writings 
wdl  he  struck  vith  a  coinciilence  of  seniinents 
between  authois,  vOio  havewritttii  at  the  in- 
terval of  nearly  I0()  yeai  s.  it  is  only  necessa- 
ry to  state,  relative  to  Hnatson's  system  ot  cul- 
tivation, that  the  Philadelphia  Aincullural  !?o 
ciety  (of  which  the  vejierahle  I'eters  is  a  dis 
tin^uishfd  me!iiher,j  has  warmly  rccomuiend- 
ed  it  to  their  agricultural   brethren. 

The  shovel  plou>;h,  appears  to  be  well  adapt- 
ed to  our  state  of  i.gi  iculture,  and  I  have  for 
some  years  made  mULh  usr,  for  the  many  pur 
poses  of  farming,  of  this  kind  of  plough,  so  al- 
tered as  to  throw  the  earth  both  sides — tor 
trackin^^out  our  fields,  .tne  tirst  plou^hins  of 
young  corn,  and  the  early  (ulture  oi  winter 
grain,  and  rice  upon  U'\^\\  lanil,  this  plough  ap 


unless  a  spirit  of  competition  be  kept  up  ainonu 
ourselves,  so  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  of  our  di'-trict,  bv  the  production  ot 
ijreat  crops  trorn  an  inrreased  attention  to  their 
culture,  our  Society  will  not  answer  one  of  the 
principal  olijects  of  its  iorinatioii.  A  few  well  se 
sleeted  books  upon  agriculture,  would  certainly 
be  an  accpiisition  to  our  Society — ami  permit 
me  to  recommend  to  your  notice,  in  addiion  to 
the  American  Fiiiner,  the  Monthly  Maiazin 
for  the  Southern  Climate  of  the  Uiiit''d  States  ; 
surely  the  planters  and  farmers  ot  Soutli  (aro 
lina,  will  not  suH'er  this  attempt  in  oUr  own 
state  to  fail,  for  want  of  that  patronage,  vviiico 
from  the  first  number,  this  uork  appears  well 
entitled  to.  I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  in  a  has!  y 
maiiiur,  noticed  somf  of  the  subjects,  appa 
rently  of  most  interest  to  us.  If,  however,  w- 
are  in  earnest  to  impove  the  state  ot  the  agri- 
culture of  our  dislrici,  every  member  must  ac  , 
as  if  the  fate  of  the  Society,  dep-n:led  upo 
his  individu   I  exertions.      1  he  z,eal    and  spirit 


pears  to  answer  many  valuable  purposes— it:"t  inijuiiy.  t  atexisted  among  us  at  ourorgani- 
alsobe.iks  up  the  earth  '^ell,  without  leaving  Izanon,  flatters  me  that  our  endeavours  to  n- 
tht-  field  in  large  clod.-,  especially  in  clay  lands.! crease  the  products  of  our  sod,  and  to  awaken 
—  In  unison  with  many  ot  our  farmers,  I  have  "i  i>ur  neigl.b.urs,  a  s-iise  of  its  importance, 
made  use  of  small  ploughs,  for  some  years  in  will  not  disappoint  the  expectation^  ol  our  a^ri- 
preference  to  lan'e  ones  T  and  1  am  confirmed  cultural  breti.ien.  in  tlie  various  sections  of  oui 
in  tiiis  practice,  by  tiie  perusal  of  some  writers  happy  country,  who  mu»t  view  with  some  interest 
on  this  subject  A  shovel  plough,  six  mches'and  satiafactiou,  our  attempt  to  unite  with  tiie... 
wide,  apoears  to  answer  all  the  purposes  ol  aji'i  their  laudu'.le  exertions.  Not  only  our  lo- 
lai-eone,andwithlessexeriion  totl.eani„al  to  teresturges  us  to  increase  the  fertility  ot  uu. 
eft'rct  the  desired  end.  I  have  no  douut,  as  wejlands  ;  but,  as  Mie  advancement  oi  tbe  interest 
proceed  to  place  our  fields  in  a  proper  slate  tO|Of  our  state  generally,  should  induce  every  cm 
derive  all  the  advantages  in  the  saving  ol    time  ■—■  "- -"  -""■'  '- "- "'  -"■■■■ 


and  labour,  which  llie  various  forms  ot  tiie 
pl(m_h  and  harrow  admit  of;  thai  many  lai 
poi  tant  advantages  will  follow  their  use  ;  and 
1  anticipate  much  useful  information,  connect- 
ed with  this  highly  necessary  part  of  agricul- 
ture, from  the  succes<-ful  exertions  of  oui  re- 
sp.cted  Vice  Presidiiit,  (the  Kev.  Darling  Fee- 
pies)  who  has  for  some  time,  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  tiiis  subject. 

The  writers  in  our  country,  as  well  as  in  Eu 
Fope,  assure  us  that  i\.  do  not  derive  tlieaov.iiit 
ges  I  om   the    wse   nf   U.cen,  vvaich  tliey  appear 
fully  Capable  of  affording  u 


zen  to  pri)Ve  himself  an  uselul  memoer  ol  soci 
ly,  cunsiijuently,  he    i-  only  iliscnaigmg  a  pan 
ot  Ills  duty  to  his  country,  while  ne  at  the  sa  ae 
lane  benefits  himself 

JUUN  S.  BELLIiNGEK. 
Octuber  19,  182i. 


fecu^\^ei"vvuug  Ui"a\ve. 


Ralkigh,  June    17,  1S17. 
My    Dear  Sir — i  nave  nut  lime  now  to  giv. 
you    as  full    an    account   of    the    Scupperiioiig 
In  the  lower  dis-JGrape,  as  1   inteniied   when   1    promiseii    ii  to 
tncls  of  our  stale,  they  appear   lully    toappre-kou  some   time   ago,  as  it  would  oe   necessary 
ciale  the  value  of  their  labour  in   iieavy  drafts. jto  consult  the    tiles  ol   the  totar.     Should,    whul 
AViih  those  ot  us,    who  have  attempted   to  use'my   lecullei  lion  is  able   to  furnish,  be   insuiii- 


thein,  ihey  appear  fully  calculated  to  aiis 
the  many  purposes  upon  our  farms,  to  winch, 
we  almost  exclus.vely  apply,  the  more  ex 
peiis;ve,  thoigh  nobler  animal,  the  horse.  1  he 
mute  must  not   be  iiegkcted — tiiey  require  less 


cient  to  answer  the  purposes  ot  your  I;  lend 
I  will   take  another  opportunity   of    supplying 
what  may   be  deficient. 

Ihe  v.ne,  the  leaf  6i,  tiie  grape  resemble  very 
exactly,  what  is  usually  called    here    the  Knx 


care  and  provision  ihaii  the  horse,   and  are  w  L, Bullet,    or    Muscadine    grape,    except    that  it 


adapted  to  perform  alt  the  faours  ol  our  larms 
Expir  mental  agncultuie,  is  not  onl\ 
an  interesting  occupation  to  the  farmer, 
but  most  of  the  great  iinprovemeni  ■,  madi 
in  tills  Art,  have,  .8  in  others,  been  the  re- 
sult of  well  coiiilucted  experiments.  Si;.ce, 
however,  the  experlineiita  of  one  season,  are 
Often  opposed  by  those  of  auuiher,  we  snouiu 


of  a  white  coWmr — but  I  suspect  ihi.'*  dif 
ference,  as  well  as  tne  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
juice,  IS  oviiiig  more  to  soil,  cli  .ale  and  cul- 
tivation, than  to  any  peculiarity  ol  spi-cies. 
Indeed  the  seeds  ol  this  t^rape,  produce  in- 
diderent  vines,  atliiriiin-  giapcs  ol  uotncohos 
— hut  the  dark  coloured  giapv»  yielding  a  . 
acid    aud  asinngeiit    wine,    resembling    pun 


somewhat,  but  H,>c\,  more,  is  not  tli  u>j;ht 
worth  preserving.  The  cuttings  of  the  vines, 
always  produce  grapes  of  the  colour  of  the 
parent  stock,  hut  if  the  seeds  are  employed 
to  produce  a  vineyard,  the  first  vear  of  their 
•growth,  shows  the  variety,  the  tendrils  which 
shoot  out  from  the  joints,  beini;  of  the  same 
colour  with  the  grape  that  it  is  to  produce, 
and  those  which  are  red  or  black,  may  be  de- 
stroved  a*  worthh'ss. 

1  am  told  that  Governor  Lane's  and  Capt, 
''hipp's  Report  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  pub- 
lished in  Haklyt's  collection,  speaks  of  this 
irape  as  growing  on  Roanoke  Islmd,  Jvhen 
he  Colony  first  landed  there.  I  am  disposi^d 
to  think  the  grape  Indigenous,  and  I  suspect  too, 
that     when     cultivated   in    the    interior    of  the 

untry,  in  elevated    situations,  ami    in  a  rich 

IV  soil,  the  wine  will  be  greatly  inferior  to 
ihat  which  Me  obtain  from  Roanoke  Island  and 
Scuppernong. 

In  the  wine  countries  of  France,  as  Arthur 
Voung  an  I  others  tell  us,  the  quality  of  the 
■vine  deieii  Is  muih  more  on  ttie  soil  and  situa- 
;ion,  thin  on  the  species  of  the  grape.  Culti- 
vition  will  improve  the  quality  of  any  gr.iiie, 
md  I  suppose  it  i-  owing  to  tiiis,  that  Teneritt'e, 
nice  a  very  indiderent  >\ine,  has  now  become 
little  inferior  to   that  of  Madeira. 

This  grape  &  wine,  had  t!ie  name  of  Scupper- 
ing, given  to  them  by  Renders  >n  &  myself,  in 
inplihient  to  J  !S.  151  lunt,  of  .Scuppernong,  who 
lirst  diffused  a  genera'  knowledge  ot  it  in  several 
-veil  written  communications  in  our  p^iper — and 
t  is  culiivated  with  more  success  on  th.it  river, 
than   ill  any  other  part  of  the  state,  perhaps, 

rent  the  Island  of  Roanoke. 

The  seed-  should  be  pl.,nti(i  about  three  in- 
ches deep  in  t'le  earth,  at  any  time  during  the 
auiumn  or  winter,  i  think  Mr.  Blount  gave  Feb. 
toe  preference  as  to  time.  The  cuttings  should 
nave  three  joints^two  should  be  buried  in  the 
ground  and  one  lefi  above  it.  I  was  at  Roan- 
oke Island,  in  .March  or  April — Saw  many 
vines,  but  never  the  grapes.  There  was  great 
uhiforinity  in  the  m  nner  of  raising  them 
there.  Their  huillings  also,  had  considerable 
uniformity  Usua  ly  the  dwelling  house  was 
two  romns  in  length,  and  only  one  storv  high. 
V\vi  kitchen  was  usually  about  50  or  60  feet  in 
tne  rear  of  this.  About  mid  way,  between  the 
two  houses,  the  grape  vine  was  planted — this 
rose  an. I  spread  upon  a  scattofl,  thut  exteutled 
frooi  the  eve-  of  one  house  to  the  other,  and  of 
the  width  oi  the  buildings,  aflbrding  at  the  same 
ti  !ie  a  vei  y  agreeable  shade,  and  an  annual  pro- 
duct of  a  hundred  irallons  of  excellent  wine  I 
was  told  that  a  vine  in  eight  years  after  it  was 
plaiiteif,  would  cover  a  scaffold  of  these  di- 
mensions, and  yield  eighty  gallons  of  juice. 
The  vine*  are  never  trimmed,  and  it  i»  not 
known  whether  the  grape  would  he  iavproved 
hv  SUCH  a  process.  Mr.  Garnier,  near  Wil- 
'oington,  wliom  I  visited  tliree  years  ago,  a  id 
who  had  then  just  planted  a  great  many  vines, 
I  )KJ  hie,  iiiat  111  France,  vines  we.a  always 
trimmed  ev  ry  year,  leav.ng  orily  two,  uv  at 
most  three  and  so.oeliiiies  only  one  new  jo  li— 
that  if  suit'ered  to  extend  themselves,  the  grapes 
would  aegeiieriie  in  si/.e  and  flavour  ;  but  lie 
doubted  wutithei',   under  our  warm  sun,  this 
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At     li.nnii 


ullH 


I  prijinii^    was  neoes^aiv. 

■'  the  nrni>p«  bpcaiiip  ripe,  a    sail  was  spri-ail  upon 

I  the  jrnunH  under  the  vines,  which  were  shaken 

iby  applvinj  a  furkcd  slick  to  tliem  — nl"  course 
the  ripe  grapes  only  fell.  I'his  was  repeated 
daiiv,  or  as  often  as  the  grapes  became  sulli 
cip'itiv  ripe.  The  creen  and  the  di-eased 
grapes  were  ijleaned  out,  and  the  remainder 
mashed  by  some  operation,  that  bruised  the  skin 
much  ,  without  bre.ikiiiir  the  Seeds,  rreiil- 
ins  "ith  the  hare  leet,  was  thousjlit  flie  best 
mode,  riie  ju'ce  was  then  pressed  out  and 
Cempletelv  filtered,  and  one-s'xth  and  souie- 
tini  -  one  fipb  el  ts  quaifitv  of  proof  >pirit  was 
vded  Soin, 'times  the  spirit  was  not  added  un- 
til the  fermentation  hail  m;ide  some  pn^ress. 

The  addition  of  anv  quantity  of  water  or  of 
SU.ar  but  served  to  spoil  it  \\'hen  there  were 
cellars,  (which  was  seldom  the  ca--e)  less  spirit 
was  necessary,  and  the  deeper  the  cellar  the 
bi't  r  I  sij)po«e  that  drpth  where  the  temper 
ature  would  be  always  the  sa^ie  would  be  be«t  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  VX'ier's  C^ave  would  make 
an  admirable  wine  cellar.  \  few  persons  >'  ho 
hav''  t:ie  advantage  iT  both  botil"s  an<l  a  cel- 
[ar.  b'lttle  it  as  >e.on  as  the  fermentation  com- 
mences, and  add  no  spirit.  I  drank  some 
wine  made  iii  tbis  way  lately,  at  Judjre  l"ay- 
lor'«,  whrch  was  li'jht,  clear,  and  very  pleasant. 
It  uas  three  years  old,  and  i\as  made  bv  Mr 
Pitiiirew  at  l>ake  ['helphs.  f  understand  this 
wine   re>enihles     very    exac  Iv    the   ("onstantia  Inecessaiy  to   ubs  rve,  lliat   this    nioae  of  preparing 


-tart  to-morrow  for  C^dumbia,  where  I  shall  be 
ibsent  three  or  firtir  weeks.  Is  the  trampliiiy 
about  the  foot  of  thi  vine,  as  they  are  planti'd 
at  Koanoko,  betwoeii  the  house  and  kitchen 
advantageous  to  the  grapes  t  1  suspect  il  i^, 
tbouj^h  i  never  heard  il  mentioned.  lleie 
cherries  vvill  not  do  well  upon  a  tree  that 
stands  in  the  loose  cultivated  smi  of  a  ijarden. 
but  aie  fairer,  and  adhere  better  if  the  tree  is 
planted  in  the  walks. 


On  the  Value  of,  and  Ijijf'event  .Modes 
of  preparing,  Burnt  Kuvth  for  Ma- 
nure, 

[From  Kssaya  on  Practical  Husbandry,  by  Kdwaiid 
BiRiiouiiUs,  l'",»ri.  Kssay  Second.  On  .Manures 
and  ibeir  Application.] 

Tbis  substance  being  but  little  known  as  a  manure, 
and  being  liigbly  valuable  on  most  soils,  merits  tlie 
particular  aitention  otllie  ciiluvaior  :  it  lias  also  this, 
articular  recommendation,  Ibal  tbere  are  but  tew 
farms  I'n  whicli  it  cannot  be  prepared,  andean  be  ob 
tained  at  a  cheaper  raie  loan  inosl  oiher  manures. 

■iy  tlie  term  "  burned  earth,"  Is  to  be  understood, 
any  species  of  sod  that  is  capable  of  being  li>iT.  li^u 
ordritd  up  by  excessive  heat,  preserving,  at  the 
same  time,  its  ornjiiial  staple  alter  thai  operation.; 
Clays  of  all  sor's,  and  strong  loams,  will  ailsiver  Well; 
for  this  purp.iae ;  but  moors  and  sandy  soils,  h-^-\ 
ing  defick  nt  in  tenacity,  will  not  loiivl y  to  advaii 
tage,  as  1    shall,    in   its  proper    place,  explain       It  n 


win  ■  made  at  the  ("ape  of  Good   Hope     and  i' 
Saul  tube  nor  stall  inferiour  to  it:  thniiu,b  we 
have  bad   'ini  h  ot  the  Stuppernons  wine,  so  call 
tot  in  Hnlfigli.   we   have  had   but   few  lair  sam- 
ple-.    The   reputation    which    it    suddenly  oh 
tallied  here  in   cons'-querice  of  our  newsjiaper 
publications,  uciasioned  a  great  deal  to  be  ma 
nufact'ired  of  honey  and  other  inj^reifents  that 
has  injured  the  character  (dS*cuppernong  wine 
But    some    that    I    have    drank    here,  and    all 
th.  t    I   ever  drank   at  itoanoke  Island,  I    thini, 
not    inferior  to    London,    particular    TenentVe 
That    which    ha*   hrmidy  in  it,   I    should   have 
emnpared  to  the   Sicilv  wine  which  it  now   re- 
sembles. (!ape  wine  I  never  ta>te(l.    The  soil  of 
R  an.ike    Is'and    is    sand    and   loa^u — a     kind 
of  warm  soil    that  we  should   call   uood  cotton 
land.      The    natural  growlh    of    wood    of    t'le 
I>'anil  is  pine  and  chin(|uopin,  (dwarf  chesnut) 
and    there     is   much     myrtle    and     j     sainin. 
There  are  many  ot  the  Scuppertionir  ^^i  ape  vines. 
growing  in  andjabout  Ha,  lo:  but!  h  ve  no  ide  , 
even,  il   toe  grapes  Houriali.  that    the  wine  will 
bear  a  coinpaiison   with  that  made  at    Roanoke 
and  Scuppernong.     It  is   a   inisfortune  attend- 
ing the   character   of  this  wine,  that    age    has 
never  yet    done    it  justice.       It    is    generally 
drank    new,   and  yet   no  wine    improves  more 
by  keepiii 


1  am  dear  sii . 

Yours,   &e.   &c. 
CALVlN  JONES. 
To 

Col.  Huthins  G.   Burton, 
Halifax,  ..V-  r. 

French    brandy  is   said  to  be  the  best  spirit 
to  be  used  in  uiakiug  ricuppernong  wiue 


earth  as  a  manure,  is  upon  a  pr,nciplc  very  uiticie 
from  that    of  r  ducing  it  to    aahes  ;   and    though  tiie 
efi'ect  produced  on    the  land  on    v/bicb   a  is   applied 
may  be   apparently  the  same,  jet   tlie   lorrclicd    aub 
stance  is  l)y  far  a  more  permanent  manure. 

The  che  nical  diflereiice  in  the  pre(javalion  is  this  : 
— In  redu  ing  the  soil  to  aslies,  mucii  of  its  Itriili- 
g  proprriies  are  dissi|)atc4».  ana  its  vegi.taLile 
matter  destroyed  ;  but,  when  lorrebtd,  llioae  pru- 
pcTiies  are  preserved,  and  ils  ♦fegelaijie  iiialter  only 
■educed  vo  a  st;ite  more  valuable  as  vUe  food  of  plants 
There  arc  two  soris  of  burned  earn;  ;  1st,  'I'iial  whi^h 
is  produced  Ironi  the  snbsod  ;  ana  ^i/..y,  Thai  which 
s  produced  from  the  surface,  or  upper  soil.  1  sli,.il 
treat  of  them  severally,  in  order  to  show  how  llic) 
re  to  be  appropriately  applkd,  ana  to  point  out  the 
bc-si  modr"  of  preparing  them  under  Uiiieieni  circuni- 
lances. 

/•■jivi^— Subsoil  calculated  for  tbis  purpose  may  be 
said  to  be  of  tw'i  kinds,  viz  adhesive  clay,  and  cal- 
careous earth  ;  the  former  seidom  possesses  any  ler- 
tiliz.ng  projiertics  in  its  natural  slaie  ;  but  the  ratter 
ii  generally  a  valuable  suustancc,  even  in  tins  stale. 
\s  alterativis  to  the  soil,  they  may  be  good  apphea- 
tions  if  appropriately  applied,  and  may  produce  ferti- 
lity accord. ngl)  ;  but,  b>  pulling  hem  tlirou^h  a  pro 
Cess  of  turretaclion,  however  naturally  deheienl  in 
tlrtilizing  properties,  they  can  be  cunvi  rted  inio  va- 
luable manures  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  liie 
ni'.st  fertile  subsoil  >», mid  be  the  most  advantageous 
to  torrefy,  and  this  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  case  ; 
bui  then,  as  the  process  will  make  any  descninion  of 
oil  a  valuable  .iianure,  the  only  ouject  is,  ti>  piocure 
that  which  will  answer  besi  for  ii;is  purpose. 

The  must  simple  and  llie  cheapest  nicthod  of  pre- 
pairing  his  m..nure,  is,  to  excavate  a  place  in  the  pit 
out  ot  which  ihc  subsoil  is  lo  be  raised  fur  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  tins  ph.cc  to  build  the  kin.  the  sub- 
soil w  ill  then  be  conven  ent  lo  ilirow  on  the  kiln  ;  and 
ihe  culm  fur  assisting  in  llie  burning  of  it  may  also 
be  laid  down  convenient,  as  it  is  wanted.  The  kiln 
IS  buill  in  Vhe  fuUuWing      anner,  viz 

All  arch  of  aboulfnurur  five  feet  long,  ihree  wide, 

and    two   liigii,  IS  made  with    well  burned  bricii  ;  the 

front  of  which  is    close  lite   an  oven,  and  ihe  inside 

fifed  to  receive  a  strung  fire  of  coais.     (Jn  the  top  of 

I'the  arcli  six  or  eight  holes   are   left,  the  size  of  a 


-mall  brick,  to  admit  the  heat  passing  out,  which  is 
to  communicate  to  the  earth  laid  in,  \\  bin  the  fire 
iH  sulliriently  strong,  the  dunr  of  the  kiln  is  to  lie 
well  stopped,  and  the  earth  thrown  on  in  some  di  (rree 
[iiilvirized,  aliout  six  or  8  inches  tliick,  so  as  to  cover 
the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  every  direction  around  il  to 
which  the  heat  might  communicate.  In  this  manner 
it  is  to  be  dressed  alternately  with  culm  and  earth, 
which  are  to  he  laid  on  accordingly  to  the  heat  of  the 
lire,  whicli  is  on  no  account  to  be  permitted  to  burn 
loo  slron,^-. 

After  llie  kiln  is  once  well  lighted,  it  will 
burn  several  hundred  bushels  of  earth  without  any 
additional  fire  inside  ■,  and  the  same  kiln  will  answer 
for  a  length  of  lime  to  renew  the  process  when  it  may 
be  necessary. 

The  siihstanc-  which  I  saw  put  through  this  process 
on  the  lands  of  Doveridge,  was  a  yellow  clay  of  a 
strong  nature,  and  liable  to  become  calcined  by  eK' 
cessive  beat,  winch  Lord  \Vat<  rpark  found  to  be  the 
c  ise  on  his  first  cominencing  bis  ixpi  nmcnts  How. 
ever,  01  reducing  the  strengih  of  the  fir-  m  the  k  In, 
and  not  .giving  so  hi  avy  a  dr-ssmg  of  culm  between 
the  lavers  of  clay,  the  heat  was  just  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce torretaction;  and  when  the  clay  was  carted  out, 
It  was  in  a  mellow  and  ))iilv  r:zed  state. 

This  was  applied,  in  the  month  of  April,  on  a  field 
that  bad  pro'luced  barley  the  year  hi  fire,  and  the  soil 
of  which  Was  nearly  similar  to  the  subsoil  applied  ou 
it.  'I'he  result  was,  that  a  most  i  xcelleiit  crop  of  bar- 
ley Was  obtained  by  this  dressing,  ev.n  better  than 
on  anotb.r  part  of  the  sime  field  which  bad  bei  n  limed 
in  a  sufticitnl  quantity,  and  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner.* 

Subsoil  may  also  be  torrefied  in  kilns  made  of  sods, 
or  mud  and  straw,  as  foUows  ;  viz-  On  a  headkind, 
or  waste  piece  of  land,  oil'  winch  sods  can  be  had  suf- 
ficiently old  to  build  vi-alls,  erect  four  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  forming  a  square  of  eight  feet  in  the 
clear  ;  let  these  be  well  joined  at  the  angles  by  cross- 
ing the  sods,  and  raised  about  four  feet  high  at  the 
commencement,  and  twenty  inches  thick.  Through 
the  centre  of  the  four  walls,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
surface,  cut  tiUes,  so  that  they  will  all  meet  m  the 
ci'nir-  of  the  k  In.  aboui  five  or  s;x  inrhes  deep,  and  - 
four  wide,  which  are  to  be  covered  by  sods  on  the 
lop,  leaving  intervals  betwet  n  them  of  less  than  an 
inch.  These  Hues  ar.  to  be  k-.pt  free  of  clay  or  rub- 
oisli,  .ind  the  mouths  well  open  to  the  air. 

Ill  the  centre  of  the  kiln  place  brushwood,  turf,  op 
other  combustible  matter  ;  also,  some  small  blocks 
of  wood  to  strenglh.,-n  the  fire  ;  and,  when  all  is  well 
kindled,  throw  on  some  culm,  and  then  clay,  and  so 
on,  as  you  find  the  fire  sufficiently  strong  to  take 
dressing  ;  always  ob  erving  to  keep  the  heat  of  the 
kiln  as  even  and  as  moderate  as  possible,  just  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  e.ipel  the  moisture  from  the  lay- 
ers of  clay  as  they  are  ihrown  on  Much  care  should, 
however,  be  taken  not  to  cover  ihe  fire  .oo  soon  after 
bi  ni.g  lighted,  which  would  be  likely  to  estinguish  it  - 
l-d.diy. 

Tlie  reason  of  raising  the  walls  at  the  commence- 
ment only  four  feet,  is,  that  the  firing  m.iy  be  more 
readliy  placed  m  it  ;  but,  during  the  binning,  they 
should  be  always  kept  eighteen  inches  higher  than 
ihe  Centre  of  the  kiln,  in  order  tliat  the  wind  should 
not  have  power  on  ihe  surface  of  the  fir-  .  As  soon  as 
he  kiln  is  strongly  k.ndlcd,  two  fluts  should  be  stop- 
ped observing  ahvays  to  ke  p  those  open  which  face 
as  much  as  possible  the  windward  point  :  should  the 
kiln  burn  too  strong,  one  of  those  will  be  sufficient 
to  leav,  op.  n.  It  will  often  happen  ihut  the  kilns 
will  burn  to  a  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet  ;  but  it  is 
of  no  advantage  to  let  tiem  burn  h.gber  tli..n  seven 
fet,  as  the  inconvi  nience  of  dressing  them,  when  so 
elevated,  adds  too  much  to  the  expense. 

When  kilns  are  well  nianaged,  one  of  ihe  size  I 
liavi  described  wuld  be  burned  in  about  six  We-  ks, 
at  the  end  of  wlicli  lime  the  walls  would  be  so  torre- 
fi  d  as  to  become  of  equal  value,  as  manure,  with  the 
interior  ol  the  kiln;  however,  it  cannol  be  expected 
thai  they  will  be  in  a  state  sufficiently  pulverized   to 
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pat  out  the  same  time  for  a  crop  :  it  woiiUi,  llici-el.n-r, 
be  advisa'ole  to  have  them  brnken  dnwn  as  s^noti  ^S  Uic 
kiln  has  biiriK-d  ovit,  ami  to  mix  aii'l  blend  allnircilicr 
About  two  ni'nitlis  :.flei-  <his  preparalinn,    it    will   bt 
in  irood  ordir  lo  put  out  for  a  srrei  n  rrnp  ;   hut,  lor  t 
corn  crop,  il  sho.ild  be-  in  the  lii.L'hest  «talv  ot  piilvtr. 
zat.ou.    CalcareoMS  earUi  is  consid^-red  to  be,  by  some 
scientific  larmci-ii,  the    best  substance  tor  burning-, 
the  principle  that  the  calcareous  matter  wb;cb  it  c< 
tarns  is  reduced  to  lime  in  the  process  of  torrefactn 
therefore,  lime  heinic,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  lui 
ed  su!)St;uice  whi'-h  can  be  produced,  the  mimiire 
most    nphie    %vitii    it  miut  be    the    most   valoable. 
Now.  there  are  two  matters  to    be  asctrlnined   before 
this  theory    can  be  admitted  :-ls<.  Is   lime  a  (rrealer 
fertilizer  "of   soils  in  ijenrral   than    toritfi'.d  earth  ?— 
and   2,//!;,   Wheiher,   'in    the  process  of  burning   any 
subsoil  which  has  a  large  portion  of  calcareous  earth, 
the  cfiect  which    should  be  produced  by  torrefaclioii 
would  be  couoteracted  if  there  «  rre  sufficient  fire  ap- 
plied to  reduce  the  calcareous  particles  to  I, me  ? 

Frst.  Lime  beinif  established  as  a  valuable  appli- 
cation on  many  soils,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
persuade  those  who  have  not  tried  burned  earth  as  a 
substitute,  that  it  possesses  more  fertilizing  proper 
but  then  experience,  by  which  all   must  be   ffo 


artfully  : 


ihe  judicious  manner  in  which  the  kindling  is  placed 

,11  tl'itm,  and  the  sods    laid  on  the  fire;    for  thty  are 

not  to   be  dressed  with  any  combus'ible   matter  alter- 

iialelv,  as  is  the  case  when  the  subsoil  is  burning.  Tht 

entire  ooeration  is  p(  rformed  by  the  hi-at  from  the  lire 

in  llie  biidj  of  the  kiln    p.asslng  through  the  interstices 

ofUie    suds,   and   which  are  formed   by  laying  then- 

loosely  and  openly    on  the  top   of    each  oilier.     It  is, 

,.  Ithirie'.'iire,  advisable,  that    the   sods  used  for  the  pur- 

ng  the  kiln,  should  be  cut  as  square  and 

liumpy  as  possible,  and  of  a  su-e   that  they  can  be  r 

Uie  dily  handled,  so  as  to  lay  them  on  the  kiln 

loose  earth  should  not  be  thrown  in  on  any  account 
The  best  materials  for  ligliim,,  the  kilns  are,  turl 
and  coarse  limber  j  but  where  ibuse  taiinot  be  pro- 
cured, any  kind  of  brushwood  unl  co.ds  may  be  sub- 
siituled  with  eilecl;  but  the  lire  should  be  niaue 
stronger  in  tliose  kilns  than  when  subsoil  is  to  be 
burned.  It  will  be  necessary  lo  Lay  on  the  sods  very 
expeditiously  on  the  fire  being  properly  kindled; 
otherwise  the  combustible  materials  wnuld  be  exhaust- 
ed bcfiue  a  suilicienl  quantity  of  ihe  «ods  was  luated  : 
and  on  tins  chicHy  depends  ihe  successful  burning  of 
the  kiln  t-or  this  reason,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
light  tiiem  early  in  the  day,  that  ihey  may  he  well 
covered  before  sun  set.  In  dressing  tliem,  the  sods 
should  be  laid  close  to  the  walls  ;  and  ihe  centre  kept 
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of  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  afterwards  corn  ;  and,  in 
one  instance  in  particular,  where  lime  had  been  ap-i 
plied  inefleciually,  a  dressing  of  burned  clay  made 
the  land  yield  most  abundantly  Lime  only  stimulates 
and  pulverizes  the  soil ;  whereas  burned  earth  not  on- 
ly possessess  those  properties,  but  contains  in  itself 
enriching  and  vegetative  qualities  The  following  ex- 
periments will  serve  to  corroborate  these  asserions. 
On  a  wheat  stubble  (the  soil  a  lifiht  sandy  loam) 
which  1  had  gravelled  as  a  preparation  for  that  crop, 
1  sowed  barley  in  the  following  spring,  the  land  being 
winter  fallowed,  and  in  good  tilth  ;  part  of  the  field 
I  dressed  with  burned  clay,  and  part  with  lime  and 
clay  in  compost  The  crop  was  sown,  and  treit.  d  on 
both  parts  equally  alike;  but  the  portion  of  the  field 
on  which  the  burn-d  earth  was  applied,  produced  by 
far  the  best  quality  of  grain,  and  also  a  greater  quan- 
tity to  tlie  acre. 

On  a  moory  field,  which  I  prepared  for  a  potato 
crop,  I  applied  a  heavy  dressing  of  strong  clay  and 
lime  compost,  (not  considering  the  land  sufficiently 
strong  to  take  pure  lime  with  advantage  ;)  part  of 
the  field  remained  undressed  until  May,  for  want  of 
stuff  to  lay  on,  and,  it  being  late  in  the  season,  my 
farm  yard  dung  was  all  consumed.  1  therefore,  had 
no  alternative  but  to  prepare  some  burned  earth,  by 
digging  the  head-lands,  which  was  laid  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field  about  the  2Utli  of  May,  :.nd  pota- 
toes planted  The  result  was  most  encouraging  ;  Ihe 
crop  on  ihis  part  of  the  fi' Id  being  better  than  where 
the  lime  and  clay  had  been  applied. 

I  shall  BOW  proceed  to  show  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  surface,  or  upper  soil,  so  as  to  produce  valuable 
manure.  Headlands  round  tillage  fi.  Ids  are  the  prin- 
cipal source  from  which  to  obtain  earth  for  ihis  pur- 
pose ;  and  let  its  nature  be  what  it  may,  provided  it 
adheres  when  dug  with  the  spade,  it  can  be  torrefied 
in  a  kiln  made  of  sods,  in  the  manner  I  have  already 
described  ;  but,  then,  the  principle  on  which 
tliese  sods  are  burned  being  different  from  that  of 
preparing  subsoil  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  the  process  minutely. 

If  the  kilns  be  made  of  sods,  they  may  be  imme- 
diatelv  lightened  on  being  finished;  but  if  of  mud 
and  straw,  they  should  be  permitted  to  dry  before 
it  is  applied.  Any  labouring  man,  in  ihc  habit  of 
building  huis  with  sods  or  otherwise,  can  prepare  a 
kiln  without  difficulty  ;  and  as  it  is  not  necessary  thut 
neatness  should  be  observed,  five  or  si.x  men  coul.' 
erect  one  in  a  day.  The  walls,  however,  when  maoe 
of  sods,  should  be  beat  close  wdh  the  spade,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  drawing  air,  by  wh.ch  th  • 
burning  of  (he  kiln  wou'd  he  much  retarded.  The 
ouccessful  burning  of  these  kilns  chiefly  depends  on 


to  pass  loo  rapidly  aWay 

It  lb  evident  that,  af.er  ihe  kindling  is  burned  oul, 
nolliing  remains  but  lis  eH'ect,  which  is  simply  thai  ot 
healing  the  sods  iinmedialeiy  near  it,  and  retaining  a 
great  body  of  beat  in  a  confined  space,  liy  llie  heat 
being  thus  smothered,  no  reduction  "f  the  innate  pro- 
perties of  the  sod  can  take  place,  nor  any  of  its  grass- 
es dissipated  ;,neithtr  is  It  much  reduced  in  quanti- 
ty ;  it  is  merely  dried  up,  or  torrefied,  by  the  pro- 
s,  and  made  more  capable  of  imbibing,  when 
nded  with  ihe  natural  sod,  those  properties  of  the 
alinospberc  conducive  to  ve  gelation. 

Having  staled  the  principle  on  which  earth  prepar- 
ed in  ihe  foregoing  manner  is  converted  into  manure, 
I  shall  make  such  general  obscrval  ions  on  the  suojcet 
as  may  elucidate  tRe  matter  more  satisfactorily  to 
the  practical  farmer,  and  to  convince  him  that  it  is 
not  formed  on  casual  experiment  oi  iginaiing  in  taiicy, 
but  founded  on  a  system  that  has  for  many  years  ex 
isted,  but  which  has  only  been  lately  brought  to  see 
eniific  pertection. 

Ill  the  northern  countries  in  Ireland,  the  burning 
of  earth  was  very  general  ;  and  this  pract.ee  is  sup 
posed  to  have  originated  from  a  want  of  manure,  ttax 
being  a  great  exhauster  of  llie  soil,  ana  not  produ- 
cing any  vegetable  substance  which  would  uliimaiely 
beiiefii  11  after  }  lelding  ihat  crop.  1  understand,  from 
several  inielligent  persons  who  nave  seen  thism.inuie 
appheel  on  ddlercnl  farms,  that  il  made  the  most  in- 
terior sod  produce  good  crops  ot  poiatoes,  corn,  ..no 
but  as  1  liave"^  not  been  an  eye  witness  of  theu- 
mode  of  preparing  it,  1  must  be  satisfied  to  slate  ibe 
result  of  the  experience  which  1  have  had  for  some 
years,  both  as  to  us  preparation,  and  in  applying  it 
different  sods, 

I  have  already  observed,  that   no  part  of  a  farm  is 
so  well   calculated  for  this  practice  as  headlands  :— 
1st,   b'rom   the  sod    being  deeper    on   them    than    on 
oilier  parts  of  the  held;  and,  2%,  From  the  benefit 
which   the  land  will  receive  by  cutting  away  such  r 
sing  headlands,  and  g.ving  it  a  gradual  slope    to  th 
d;  kcs  or  water-cuts.     If  s'ui  h  headlands  can  be  tound 
convenient  lo  fallow   lands,  there  will,  consequently  , 
be    mucli  expense  s.ived  in  carting  out  the  manure 
and  even  the  brows  or  backs  of  ditches  could  be  con 
verted    to  Ihis  purpose  without  injury  to  the  fences 
•end,  in  many  instances,  would  eti'ecta  general  benefie 
Bus  suould  any  of  llioie  resources  for  supplying  sod: 
lad,  or  that  no  subsoil  calculated  for  burning  can  be 
tound  on  the  lands,  the  surface  of  grass   lands  whicli 
.■avc  a  good  depth  o;   strong  sod,  may  be  adv..iilag. 
"usly  ijevuted  to  this  purpose- 
It  may    be  said,  in  objection  to  this  practice,   that 
the  injury    a  piece  of  grass  land  so  stripped  woula 


sutler,  would  be  much  more  than  any  benefit  that  the 
manure  produced  from  it  could  possibly  he,  tor  that* 
he  land  so  stripped  could  never  be  beneficial  after- 
wards in  any  way  whatever.  I  shall,  therefore,  state 
some  experimenis  which  1  made  on  this  point,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  jiid-^e  of  the  ultimate  results. 

Fii-st—\  stripped  about  twenty  perches  of  gr.iss 
land  ;  the  upper  soil  a  loamy  sand,  the  subsoil  a  poor 
vellow  clay,  very  weak  and  friable.  The  upper  soil 
was- about  twelve  inches  deep,  and  near  ten  inches  of 
this  was  cut  away  in  sods  for  kilns  and  burning  ;  •=(! 
that  not  more  than  two  inches  of  the  surface  sod  was 
left  after  the  manure  produced  was  carted  away.  The 
twenty  perches  were  then  plougiied,  and  manured 
wilh  a  well  prepared  compost  heap,  and  a  light  drcis- 
ing  of  the  burned  earth  whi.  h  it  had  produced, 
ploughed  onc»,  and  then  planted  v.-ith  potatoes:  the 
crop  proved  of  gootl  quality  and  productive.  The 
second  vear  it  was  planted  with  potatoes  in  like  man- 
ner,  and  produced  as  well  as  the  aeljoining  part  of  the 
field  otl'  which  the  sward  had  not  been  carried. 

SeLnjid.  \  practised  this  the  following  year  on  a 
similar  piece  of  land  ;  and  the  result  was  equ.<ll)  en- 
couraging, indeed  more  so  ;  for  the  potatoes  wt  re 
bettei-  w-iiere  the  sward  was  taken  off",  than  in  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  field  which  was  ploughed  out  of  the 
ley,  and  manured  in  the  same  m:.nner. 

I  do   not,  however,  ine-m  lo    assert,  that  there  are 
not  lands  wh  ch,  by  such  practices,   are   not  in  some 
degree  deteriorated  ;  but  certainly  the  deteriorition 
they  sufler  is  not  so  serious  as  is  generally  supposed; 
and'  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the  land  so   treated   to  be    | 
well  cultivated  and  manured  for  three  years  success- 
elv,  th?t  it  would  be  effectually   restored  to  its  pri. 
mitive   state.     Now,    when   we    recollect  the  quanti- 
ty of  valuable  manure  which  is  obtained  from  so  small' 
a  surface,  surely  it  cannot  be  considered  as  bad  man- 
agement  to  create   a   temporary  injury,  (if  such   it    ' 
should   be,)    to  obtain   a  permanent   and  extensive    ' 
benefit. 

Oft'  the  twenty  perches,  as  alrearly  stated,  I  had  as 
much  manure  as  dressed  two  acres  abundantly  for  po. 
tatoes,  and  which,  the  following  year,  produced  bet. 
ter  wheat  than  was  obtained  otf  similar  soil  by  the 
application  of  the  farm-yard  dung.  I  also  tried  it  for 
turnips  the  same  year,  and  never  had  a  more  even  or 
a  better  crop  •suppose  then  ihe  staple  of  the  twenty 
perches  to  have  been  reduced  ;  query,  can  it  not  be 
brought  to  a  sufficient  depth  hy  a  few  deep  ploiigh- 
iiigs  and  judicious  manuring,  the  expense  of  which 
would  be  but  trflmg  on  so  small  a  surface,' 

It  is  well  ascertained,  that  soil  of  any  descrip- 
tion can  be  made  fertile  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere :  and  the  appearance  of  soil  brought  up  by  deep 
ploughing,  should  never  deter  the  cultivator  from 
trying  his  skill  in  this  way.  Every  day's  experience 
show's  us,  that  land  which  has  been  dug  two  spits 
leep  becomes  more  fertile  afterwards,  although  the 
good  soil,  as  it  is  termed,  is  turned  down,  and  the 
subsoil  brought  up  :  this  should  evidently  convince 
that  much  is  vet  to  be  learned  in  the  science  of 
promoting  /egetation. 

I  shall  now  make  some  observations  on  the  value  of 
this  manure  in  general,  and  show  its  great  advantage 
as  a  means  of  extending  profitable  cultivation,  and  of 
promoting  the  comforts  of  the  small  farmer  and  cot- 


The  number  of  acres  which  are  fallowed  throughout 
(ireat  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  manure,  causes  a  serious  reduction  in  land  pro  luce 
for  the  consumption  of  th  population  of  those  «oun- 
tries  ;  and  this  evil  must  increase  progressively  as 
tillage  is  extended,  unless  a  sufficient  means  of  reno- 
vating those  lands  under  cullivation  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  The  system  so  generally  practised 
in  Ireland,  of  stimulating  the  soil  by  an  application  of 
lime,  and  giving  it  rest  by  occasionally  fallowing,  has 
been,  at  length,  found  to  be  unprofitable,  and  a  pric- 
iice  which  ultimately,  on  light  so'ls  especially,  redu- 
ces them  to  barrenness  When  lands  are  reduced  IB, 
this  sta'e,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  treat  them  jmlicious- 
ly  ;  for  although  they  niav  produce  lighi  crops  of 
some  artificial  grasses  suited  to  their  condition,  yet 
the  returns  from  these  rauat  be  very  deficient,  and 
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must,  con>cinieiUly,  be  :i  drawouck  li-om  ihc  jjiiiera 
profil  o'at^uii.  The  discovery,  tlierofore,  ot':i  clicai 
valuable  manure,  must  be  considered  as  a  matter  most 
essential  to  the  interest  ot  agriculture  ;  and  thai  which 
is  the  most  easily  obtained,  and  the  most  efficacious, 
must  be  considered  as  the  most  beneficial. 

The  expense  of  burning  clay  in  the  kiln  here  dcs 
cribed,  is  IVoni  threepence  lo  fonrpence  an  Irish  load, 
or  »boul  forty  or  fifty  shillings  an  Irisli  acre  ;  and  as 
there  are  but  few  farms  on  which  some  sort  of  earth 
fit  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  procured,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  tlial  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer 
to  obtain.'  It  is,  hoivever,  necessary  to  stale,  thai 
when  the  sods  off'  light  soils  are  burned,  the  manure 
produced  is  not  calculated  to  apply  on  similar  soils, 
but  should  he  put  out  on  tenacious  clays,  moors, 
or  other  sods  dissimilar  to  th:it  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  Hut  strong  clay  put  through  this  process 
becomes  excellent  manure  for  soils  ot  the  same  sort, 
its  property  is  totally  altered  by  torrefaction.  Thus 
it  will  ne  more  advantageous  to  obtain  the  strong  soil, 
if  possible  for  preparing  this  kind  of  m:inure. 

I  have  found  crops  to  be  much  benefitted  by  mix- 
ing peat  mould  with  burned  earth  pro  luccd  from 
liu'itlsoil,  in  t!ie  proportion  ofone-iliird  of  the  former, 
aiij  two-thirds  of  the  latter  substance,  especially 
should  it  be  necessary  to  apply  it  afierwards  on  san- 
dy soils.  I  tried  an  experiment  on  two  acres  of  land 
last  year  to  ascertain  this  fully  : — one  acre  was  plant- 
ed with  potatoes,  with  the  burned  earth  unmixed  with 
any  other  substance  ;  the  other  had  the  peat  and 
earth  ;  and  the  result  proved  the  superiority  of  the 
t«o  substances  blended.  The  peat  mould  was  dug 
through  the  earth  as  soon  as  the  kilns  were  fit  to 
break  down,  and  left  in  this  state  for  two  vDonlhs  ; 
the  heap  was  then  turned,  at  which  time  the  peat 
Was  highly  f  rnienled  from  the  heat  of  the  ashes  and 
burned  earth.  1  conceivea  that  the  vegetable  matter 
contained  in  the  peat,  and  its  tendency  to  retain  mois- 
ture, acted  as  an  alterative  on  the  soil  to  which  it  was 
spplied,  and  which,  being  a  rabbit  sand,  was  de- 
fie  ent  of  vegetable  matter,  and  incapable  of  retaining 
mo  store. 

Uirncd  earth  m.iy  be  depended  on  as  a  manure  fit 
to  produce  abundant  turnip  crops  of  every  description, 
oil  a  varielv  ot  sods  ;  even  the  Swedes,  so  difficult  to 
pro*  on  li^"ht  sods,  will  prove  a  more  luxuriant  crop 
with  this  manure,  than  with/jrm  yard  dung,  and  are 
less  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  tile  fly.  For  those  crops, 
however,  it  should  be  well  prepartd  by  breaking  down 
the  kilns  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  burned,  and 
by  pulverizing  th-  sols,  and  mix.ng  the  ashes  ihrnugh 
them  :  and  this  should  be  repealed  a  third  or  fourth 
time  ifnecessary. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some,  that  any  crop  sown 
on  ihis  manure  would  be  precarious  in  a  dry  season, 
ii'it  containing,  as  they  nia\  conceive,  any  enriching 
(judity  or  properties  to  preserve  moisture.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  an 
applicationof  torrefied  earl  h  makes  the  land  on  which 
it  IS  applied  more  capable  cf  absorbing  moisture  ii-om 
the  almosp'.-.ere,  and,  by  minutely  dividing  the  soil, 
the  roots  of  plants  can  search  more  freely  for  nour 
islimcnt.*  I  itavc  often  observed,  that  farm-yard  dung, 
unless  Very  well  pi-'-pared,  does  not,  in  excessive  dry 
seasons,  supply  sufficient  moisture  lo  the  roots  of 
plants  ;  and  ill  it,  during  such  seasons,  crops  sown 
on  ashes  or  burned  earth,  have  unilbrmly  thrivei), 
wlule  those  in  dunked  land  have  gradually  declined. 
I  state  this  10  show  more  clearly  the  wonderfii;  pro 
perty  of  all  ,jurned  and  torrefied  substances  in  absorb 
ing  the  food  of  plants  from  the  atmosphere,  and  alter 

•"It  is  well  known  that  burned  clay,  after  being 
reduced  to  powder,  will  not  again  coalesce,  so  as  to 
be  formeil  into  a  briclt,  ur.less  it  has  be  n  tiv.Ud 
With  the  acids.  Tile  powder  of  burned  clay  In  sal- 
ways  in  I'lai  happy  medium  between  cohesion  and  re- 
puison  of  Ih  particles,  which,  as  li.is  brenalieady 
obs  rvcd.  IS  bcst  auapted  10  divide  the  particles  of 
Water,  a.,a  give  admission  to  'he  roots  of  vegetable 
1  ii.ivc  long  leni.iifced  *ith  surpnsr,  the  wond  rf.il 
power  of  fcrlihty  which  th  s  substance,  discovers  whe 
Uierina  bely  by  itself,  or  -^nixed  with  raw  earths.' 
—li'uismijtkU  Btementt  of  jigricalture,  p.  340, 


vanls  preserving  these  for  llie  Ueiielit  of  their  vegeta- 
liou. 

It  is  a  common  pr-iclice  among  farmers,  both  in 
Kngland  and  Ireland,  to  dig  he.idl,nds,  old  ditches. 
md  olber  waste  places,  and  to  collect  tliem  lor  m.i- 
iiurc,  by  adding  some  dung  or  lime  through  them. 
This  is  attended  with  heavy  expense  1«<,  From  tin 
quantity  of  dung  or  lime  necessary  to  make  the  heap 
profital)le  ;  .ind,  2,1  y,  From  the  double  carting  which 
must  take  place  on  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Now, 
ifter  all  this  expense,  the  manure  oblained  is  of  a  ve- 
ry inferior  quality  to  what  couUl  be  produced  by  pii  - 
ting  the  earth  through  the  simple  process  wiiii-.h  1 
have  already  described  ;  and  one  load  of  it  would  be 
more  valuable  th.\n  double  the  quantity  would  be  nuts 
raw  state.  Thus  a  saving  of  one-half  the  cost,  in  cart- 
ing alone,  would  be  efrecle<l,  one  load  of  hiirned  clay 
being  equal  lo  two  lo.ads  of  such  compost,  besides 
having  the  dung  or  lime  lo  appropriate  to  other  pur- 
poses. 

It  may  sonrelimcs  happen,  that  the  place  off  which 
sods  can  be  olitamed  is  so  trmch  detached,  that  it 
would  be  attened  with  loo  much  expanse,  ami,  per- 
haps, great  inconvenience,  collecting  them  for  a  large 
kiln;  in  this  case,  large  heaps  of  the  sods  may  be 
made  and  torrefied  in  the  foli.voing  manner;  viz. 

Let  four  flues  be  cut  on  the  surface  of  the  land, 
convenient  lo  where  the  greater  part  of  the  sods  can 
be  collected,  about  eight  incites  deep,  and  six  wide, 
and  covered,  as  before  directed,  with  strong  sods. 
'I"he  liTing  is  then  lo  be  placed  on  the  centre,  where 
tiie  four  flues  meet,  which  must  be  strotig-er,  in  pro- 
portion, than  what  would  be  necessary  for  a  viose  kiln, 
as  the  burning  of  the  sods  in  this  manner  will  en- 
tirely depend  on  the  stiength  of  the  fire,  and  the  judi- 
cious manner  in  which  tlie  sods  are  placed  on  the 
heaps.  The  kindling  should  be  perfectly  covered 
with  sods  before  it  is  liirhted,  and  then  piled  liei»ily 
as  soon  as  it  is  well  kindled,  but  observing  lo  cover 
those  places  first  from  which  the  smoke  issues  the 
strongest.  Two  of  the  flues  should  be  slopped  as 
before  directed  ;  and  when  the  heap  ceases  burning, 
which  is  generally  the  case  in  four  or  five  days,  it 
should  be  covered  well  with  the  surrounding  soil,  and 
left  so  for  some  weeks  before  it  is  broken  down  or 
turned. 

Sods  burned  in  this  manner  do  not  produce  such 
good  manure  as  in  a  regular  kiln  ;  neither  does  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  firing  prove  so  pro.'uctive  in  those 
round  heaps,  as  it  does  m  kilns  ;  it  is,  therefore,  onl^ 
necessity  tliat  should  cause  the  adoption  of  this  iTode 
instead  of  the  regular  kiln.  By  this  it  will  appear, 
that,  by  the  erection  of  the  walls,  the  heat  is  retained 
effecUially,  and  will  often  continue  for  six  or  eight 
Weeks  after  they  have  done  burning  ;  whereas,  in  the 
round  heaps  liie  air  h;iving  the  full  power  on  ihe 
surface,  the  internal  heat  is  soon  checked;  besides, 
the  walls  ultimately  becom  •  manure,  and  the  expense 
of  erecting  them  is  but  trifling. 

Burned  earth  is  an  excellent  manure  for  garden 
_  eds,  especially  when  applied  on  rich  soils  which 
have  been  often  dunged,  or  inclined  'o  weeds :  it 
do-s  not  engender  slugs  or  worms,  and  is,  thereibre, 

ill  calculated  for  such  plants  as  are  liable  lo  be 
cut  off  by  those  insects. 

(In  the  whole,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  most  va- 
luable .addition  to  the  farmer's  means  of  cultivation 
and  improvement  ;  and  t  am  satisfied,  th.it  it  only 
requires  lo  be  known  to  entitle  it  to  this  character. 

AGllfCUSi .  Uii AL    8JC1KTY 

OFKICI  VL  lif.PlJll  r. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculiural  Kxperimcnls  sub- 
mit fur  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  the  following, 
in   addition    to  their  Keport  dated  the  Uth  of  Octo- 
ber last,  to  wit  : 

r;iat  I'ayson  Williams,  I'^sq.  of  Fitchburg,  in  the 
c  luiity  of  vVorc-ster,  is  entitled  to  the  Society's  pre- 
..iii-n  of  tw.-nty  dollars,  for  having  raised  the  gprat 
•si  quantity  of  fotatoes,  being  five  hunvlred  and  fifty 
,,.,e  and  a  haif  Ouslirls.  on  one  ae.iv  ot  land  Mr. 
Wdliams  has  been  a  successful  competitor  for  some 


lithe  premiums  olh-red  by  the  Trustees,  three  years 
•  n  succession,  which  niiisl  be  attributed  lo  his  akiU 
.11  hnsbandry,  and  to  the  excellent  management 
of  his  agricultural  concerns.  In  his  communication 
to  the  Committee,  he  states,  that  "  he  planted  24 
•usbels  of  potatoes,  3  of  which  were  the  Irish  Ap- 
|ile,  so  called,  imported  from  Liverpool,  last  winter, 
\  Ihe  Fitchburg  Whites,  and  the  remainder  the  Kio  lie 
La  I'lata  Ueds.  The  relative  yield  between  the  Ku- 
lopean,  .Vuierican,  and  South  .Vmerican,  resulted  in 
liivour  of  the  reds  of  La  I'lata  ;  yet  in  quality,  for 
the  table  especially,  the  Irish  are  tar  superior  to  cith- 
er, and  ripen  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  oilier  kinds." 
The  entire  expense  of  cultivating  this  acre  of  land 
111  potatoes,  including  the  value  of  the  manure,  was 
eigiity. four  dollars  and  niiicly.eight  cents  .Mr.  Wil- 
liams also  claims  the  premium  of  thirty  dollars,  for 
having  raised  tlic  greatest  quantity  of  Spring  Wheat, 
on  one  acre.  The  Committee,  however,  did  not  con- 
sider him  to  be  entitled  to  said  premium,  the  quantity 
raised  not  exceeding  a  medium  crop  tor  Massachu- 
settss        In    his    letter  to   the  Committee,    he   says, 

riic  extreme  diouglu  of  the  season  will  account 
for  a  crop  of  no  more  than  twenty  bushels  and  twelve 
([uarls  ot   wheat  from  the  acre." 

I'hat  Messrs.  Tristram,  and  Henry  Little,  of  New- 
bury, ill  the  County  of  Essex,  are  enliilcd  lo  the  So. 
cicty's  premium  of  thirty  dollars,  for  having  raised 
the  greatest  quantity  of  Indian  Corn,  being  one  hun- 
dred and  five  bushels  and  six  quarts  of  sound  corn, 
on  one  acre.  In  their  statenn  nt  they  s-ay,  "  The  seed 
was  the  eight  rowed  yellow  corn,  selected  in  the 
field,  from  the  most  liuilful,  thrifty  stalks  of  the  pre- 
ceding crop,  lour  or  five  kernels  put  into  each  hill 
— the  lulls  were  lour  feet  by  three  feet  apa'l :  it  was 
hoed  three  times,  and  the  v.icant  hdls  filled  up  the 
first  and  second  hoeing  by  transplanting  from  those 
that  had  lour  or  five  stalks,  calculiting  to  have  three 
stalks  in  each  hill." — The  entire  expense  of  cultivat- 
ing the  acre,  including  the  cost  of  the  manure,  was 
thirty-nine  dollars.  Messrs.  T.  and  II  Little  are  also 
entitled  lo  the  premium  of  twenty  dollars  for  having 
raised  the  greatest  quanlily  of  common  English  Tur. 
nips,  on  one  acre,  being  seven  hundred  and  fifiy-one 
Inishels,  "  completely  trimmed,  fit  for  the  market- 
about  two  hundred  bushels  have  b.:en  sold,  some  of 
them  Were  sold  by  the  ton,  and  have  been  weighed, 
and  We  find  that  they  weigh  fifty-four  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  The  land  was  ploughed  with  a  horse,  and  a 
double  mould  board  plough,  in  ridges  three  feet  apart 
—  one  row  was  sowed  on  each  ridge,  with  a  machine, 
which  took  one  ijound  of  seed,  and  a  hand  roller  was. 
made  to  pass  over  each  ridge,  which  completed  the 
sowing,  which  wason  the  fourth  of  July  When  they 
e  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly,  they  were  thinned, 
lo  the  distance  of  one  fool  apart,  on  the  ridges  ; 
they  were  twice  ploughed  and  hoed  :  about  the  last 
of  (Jct.iber  they  were  harvested  "  The  entire  expense 
of  ciillivatingllie  acre,  including  sixteen  dollars,  the 
cost  of  nine  cords  of  manure,  Was  thirty-two  dollars 
and  tbirty-ihree  cents. 

Thai  John  I'rince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  in  the  County 
of  Xorfolk,  is  entitled  to  the  Society's  premium  of 
twenty  dollars,  fiir  having  raised  the  greatest  qnanli- 
ty  of  ,\!aiigel-Wiirtzel,  being  six  hundred  and  forty- 
four  bushels,  on  one  acre.  .Mr.  P.  states  lo  the  Com. 
mitUe  as  follows  :  "  Tiie  soil  is  a  rich  light  loam, 
oil  a  hard,  gravelly  bottom,  on  a  hill  descending  to 
til,';  s.iulli,  h..viiig  sixty  apple  trees  in  the  above  space« 
ivei-aging  filtten  leet  high,  which  obliged  me  to 
have  the  rows  directly  up  and  down  hill.  The  heavy 
run?  w.ishe,!  and  very  much  injured  the  crop  ;— could 
tile  rows  have  been  ;, cross,  I  doubt  not  oneth,rd  more 
it  I -ast  of  roots  would  h  ive  been  jU'ained.  The  entire 
:\pense  of  cultivating  the  acre,  ineludng  46 dollars  for 
LWeiily-three  loads  of  compost  iiianure,  was  sixty  nine 
ioUars  anl  seventy-five  cents,  being  lOJ  cents  per 
bushel,  of  fifiy-six  piiiinds  weight  ;  besides  a  large 
jiianl.ly  of  Ilium. ngs  during  Ihe  season,  an.l  also  of 
eaves  at  the  time  of  harvesting.  H.iving  succeeded 
perf  ctly  in  preserving  my  roots  in  the  ground  last 
Winter,  as  published  in  the  depository,  No.  3,  vol  6. 
I  have  this  year  deposited,  in  precisely  ine  same  man- 
n  r,  most  of  the  ib  ivc  crop,  and  also  about  four-hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  Huta  Baga."     Air.  Prince  is 
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also  entitled  to  tlic    premiiiin    of  tweiitj    di)llars, 
havinj^  l-.iised  the  greatest  tinaiitity  of  Flax,   beint;  al 
the  rate  of  six  Imndred  mul  nine  pounds  to  tlie  acie. 
"Having    the  grounds  previotisl)    ploughed  and  hai - 
rowed,  with   Bennett's    hioad  cast  tt.iwinj"-  machine,    1 
sowed  clover,  hei-ds  i»iass,  and  red  top  seed-.,  on  three 
quarters  of  an  acre  and  lhir:y-scven  rods,  whicli  were 
deeply  harrowed  in,  and  then  one  hushcl  i-nd  a  half  ul 
the  best  cleaned  flax  seed  I  could  procure,  was   sown 
on  the  land,  with  ihesair.e  machine,   and  very  lii;htl> 
harrowed   and    rolled.       '1  his    method    was  adopted, 
that  the  roots  of  the  g^rass  niight  be  deeper  than  tl: 
flax,  so  as  not  to  be  disturljed   ni  pulling  ihc  Max.  S 
few  weeds    made  their  a],pca;-aner ,  iliai  no    aUenin 
was  paid  to  tlieni.     On  the  .:i:'i   of    a!:,v,  Hh.I.  .!,r   li! 
worrh  was  attacking  the    il.«>,    1    sjiita.l   on    lu.    ha 
dry    ashes,    and   on  the  oth- r  li;.ll.    p^:.otLr    ul   p;.n 
which  had  the  desired  cfTect  of  check  nig  llitni     Nut! 
in^  furtiier  was  done  till  the  iiax  was  pulled,   on  il 
Sr'.h  and  JS'.h  of  .Inly.     Eleven  biisheUol  se.d,  of  a 
excellent  quality,  cleansed    by    llolchkiss's   new  m 
chine,    were    produced,  notwithstanding   the   j'ellow 


average  of  the  held.  It  is  my  Ijeliet,  lliat  75  lni-.i.v  l> 
of  corn,  and  .>  dv  4U0bnsiicls  of  rnla  baga,  (or  2  oi 
j'.O  bushels  ot  potatoes)  can  be  raised  on  one  acn 
if  gouu  rich  ground,  cultivated  in  tins  way  ;  but  tin 
L;oin  must  lie  sowen  very  thick  in  rows,  8  feet  apart, 
and  tlie  diicli  v.'.li  lilieil  with  tine  mellow  earth,  ami 
uluU)  OI  ,i,,.i,iii,.  i  nor  is  it  an  expensive  mode  ot 
culture,  Cdiisiai.ring  'he  great  crop  to  be  obtained 
The  cross  ploughing  and  furrow  ing  is  extra  work  ; 
out  this  It  is,  with  the  aid  of  the  harrow,  that  makes 
ihe  great  crop,  if  sowed  in  wide  rows,  as  my  experi- 
ment tins  year  proves,  having  got  at  the  rate  of  I -"2 
o'jshclsand  ^4-32  to  the  acre,  in  this  way  ;  and  in  the 
larrow  rows,  with  inure  exhaii.siion  of  the  land,  onl\ 
o7  and  24-3  2  In  sir  U  "- Vuni- (  umnnttt  e  have  no'i 
.ittardcd  to  Mr.  snepli..  ni  liic  jneiisum  cUiinniiby 
luni.  The  wiiiili  of  tlic  nni  s,  as  recoii.memlcd,  fa- 
vors unquestionably  Vt  ry  much  tlie  growth  of  the 
corn  ;  and  the  crop,  taking  mlo  tlie  calculation  the 
-round  actually  occupied  by  it,  Was  certainly  very 
.,reat  ;  still  joiir  Comuiitiee  are  not  convinced  that 
.Mr  hliepherd  IS  <ntilled  to  the  premium  for  inakmg 
tile  most  satisfactory  experiment  for  ascertaming  the 

IS  due 


)s  as  a  manure  — t\ir  the  ^'reaiest  qiaiitny  oi  ^ 
honey,  and  superior  skill    in  the  management  nf    u^ 

tortile  best  mode  of  rearing,  feeding,  and  fattening 
neat  cattle — for  the  best  superfine  flour,  trianufactur* 
ed  m  ihe  state  of  Massachusetts,  from  wheat  raised 
111  this  State — no  claims  for  premiums  were  ma-le  ; 
ihcse  several  objects  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
Agriculturists  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  .leserve, 
ind  the  Committee  hope  will  have  their  attention,  in 
the  coming  year. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

THOS.   L.   WIN THUOP,  Chairman. 
Uoston,  Dec.  22,  1821. 


birds  had  taken  a  large  share.  1  he  soil  is  a  rich,  deep 

loam,  on  a  gravelly   bottom,  and    has   six  y  seven  ap-  best  mode  of  raising  Indian  corn.     Much  pra 

pie  and  pear  trees,  fiom  lU  to  2U   feet  high,  growing!  to  Mr.  Shepherd,    tiir  the  txtensive  and  correct  nian. 

on  it,  which  produced    much    shade,  ancl    of   course  ner  in  winch  he  has,  for  several  years  past,  cultiv-.tec 

must  have    injured   the    crop."     A  specimen    of  the  (one  ot  the  Hnest   farms   in  New-England.     Vlr.  .sh.p 

flax,  which  is  of  a  very  good  quality,   well   cleaned,  herd  also  claims  the  Society's  prenmini  of  tinny  dol 

anf'  prepared    for  spinniii,g,  accompanies  this   report,  iiars,    for   mtrouucing  a    grai.s    supernT  to  any  before 

That  E.  liersey  Derby.  E-,q.  of  Salein,  in  the  Conn-  Icultivatcd  in  tins  s'.ate,  which  )our  Committee  would 
ty  of  Essex,  is  entitled  to  tiie  Society's  premium  of 'most  gladl)  award  to  him,  could  they,  after  dii:  con- 
twenty  dollars,  for  having  raised  the  greatest  quan-  SKieralion,  believe  h.ni  to  be  entitled  to  it  ;  but  from 
tity  of  Cabbages,  being  fort) -three  tons,  nineteen  tlieir  own  observation,  and  the  best  information  they 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  ueiglit,  on  one  acre.  have  bei  ii  able  to  obtain,  they  entertain  doubts  if  the 

Mr  Derby  is  also  entitled  to  the  premium  of  thir- [clovir  supjjosed  by  lum  to  be  aliogetber  a  new  one, 
ty  dollars,  for  having  raised  the  greatest  quantity  of  be  such" — "I'h:  stalk,"  says  Mr  Shepherd,  in  his 
Vegetablts,  (gr.iin,  peas  and  beans  excelled)  lor !  letter  to  the  Committee,  "is  very  small,  and  when 
winter  consumption,  of  the  stock  on  his  own  f.rm.  It  ready  to  cut  for  hay,  the  whole  field  looks  like  a  cher- 
will  be  seen  by  the  C!  rtiticates  produced  by  .Mr.  l)er-  ry  tree  fully  ripe  It  never  lodges;  and  nothing  can 
by,  and  which  accompany  this  report,    that  he  raised  exceed  the  beauty  ot  the   held  when  in  full   blossom  ; 


the  last  season  on  his  farm,  749  bushels  of  .Ni angel 
Wurlzcl,  5J0  bushels  of  Carrots,  520  bushels  of  Swe- 
dish Turnips,  1281J  biislu  Is  of  Potatoes,  126  bushels 
of  Uussian  Radishes,  TJ?  bushels  of  common  English 
Turnips,  43  tons  and  19  hundred  weight  of  Cabbages, 
and  15  ox-cart  loads  of  Pumpkins 

That  Mr.   David  Uiltle,  of   Newbury,  in  the  County  j  set  in,  1  1 
of  Essex,    is  entitled    to    the   Society's    premium  of  the  most 


short  and  does  not  yield,  the  hrst  cutting,  s 
great  a  burthen  as  the  common  clover,  but  in  a  sea- 
son much  more  ;  it  will  remain  in  the  ground,  alio 
yield  a  crop  the  third  year,  but  perhaps  it  seeds  it- 
self parti) — it  will  do  two  years.  Being  satisheci 
that  the  second  crop  would  give  seed  before  the  fro.st 
year  made  the  second  trial,  with 
plete  success,  having  obtained  fro 


twenty  dollars,  for  having  raised  the  greatest  cpianti-rowen  clover  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  of  seed  to 
ty  of  Kuta  Baga  ,  being  six  hundred  and  88  bush-  tlie  acre  "  It  is  understood  by  your  Comnutte  to  be 
els,  on  one  acre.  "  Ihe  seed  was  sowed  on  the  12th Uhc  general  practice  with  the  farmers  in  the  states  ol 
and  loth  of  .lune,  one  row  on  each  rulge,    xhich  took  Conneclicul,    New    i  lani|)sliire,    and    some  parts    ot 


3-4ths  of  a  pound  of  seed,  and  coveree  Willi  a  ligh 
barrow,  drawn  by  a  horse,  lengthways  of  the  rows 
July  5th.  commenced  plou.ghing  between  the  rows, 
hoed  and  thiined  them  to  the  distance  of  about  lu  oi 
12  inches.  Tliey  were  twice  Inied  and  |)lotighed  ;  tin- 
8th  day  of  Novimbcr  commenced  harvesting; — six 
men  and  four  hour  boys  pulled  and  trimmed  off  the 
tops  til  for  market,  in  tivt  hours  ;  they  were  then 
measurtd  — the  product  was  six  hundred  and  88 
busliels."  The  entire  expense  of  cultivating  the 
acre,  including  the  cost  of  four  cords  of  manure,  was 
twenty-three  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents  .Mr.  Lit- 
tle also  raised  five  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of  com- 
mon Beeis  on  fine  acre. 

That  Mr  WiUiam  .Vicars,  of  .Marblehead,  is  entitled 
to  the  Society's  preniuiin  oftwenty  dollars,  for  hav 
ing  raised  the  greatest  quantiiy  of  white  Iteans;  being 
Ihirty-two  basliels  and  lour  quarts,  on  one  acre 

Tli:,t  Thoni.'.B  Shepherd  of  Northampton,  in  the 
County  of  Hanisphire,  i  hini.d  the  Society's  piemi- 
liin  of  tliiriy  uoliars,  for  making  the  most  satisfactory 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  best  tnorie  of  raising  In- 
dian Corn  ;  h.-.rmg  raised  sixt)  <me  bushels  and  twelve 
quarts  of  corn,  and  one  hundred  sixty  bushels  of  ruta 
ba^a.  on  one  acre.  In  his  letter  lo  the  llonimittee, 
Mr.  Shepherd  makes  the  following  statement  : — 
•' The  acr;  was  soivtd  in  alternate  rows  o;  corn,  and 
rma  baga,  the  corn  rows  being  8  feet  apart.  The 
whole^  field  of  nearly  21.)  irres,  except  the  acre  that 
produced  8?  bushels  and  24-32,  was  sowed  in  rows 
and   the  half  acre,    wnlch    yielded    b! 


.\l..s,achusetls,  to  procure  their  seed  tiom  th 
con>i  crop  of  red  clover  In  Pennsylvania,  says  Dr. 
Meast,  in  his  Dimiesiie  Encyclopedia,  the  Pratense 
ur  common  red  clover,  annually  produces  three  or 
four  crops  for  two  years  at  feast  ;  the  seed  is  col 
kcteu  both  from  tfie  hist  and  second  crop,  but  prin 
cipally  fnnn  tUe  former.  -Mr.  Eliot  wrote  his  Trea- 
tise on  liusbandri,  a  work  held  m  high  reputation  by 
all  agriculturists,  more  than  seventy  years  ago  ;  he 
says,  land  in  good  heart  will  bear  two  cro,".s  of  clover 
in  a  season,  and  recoiiiniends  saving  the  second  crop 
for  seed. 

Claims  for  premiums  were  also  exhibited  to  your 
commitiee  by  Thomas  Shcple  rd.  Esq  for  hav 
raised  eighty  seven  bushels  and  3-4ths  of  a  bushel 
Indian  Corn,  on  one  acre.  Colonel  Samuel  W  ight,  of 
Westtord,  m  the  County  of  .Middlesex,  for  havint 
ra.sed  seventy-eight  busiiels  and  hve  quarts  of  India'i 
Corn,  on  one  acre  .Mr  John  Owmell,  of  Salem,  fo: 
h  v,ng  raised  hve  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  ot  Car 
rots  on  one  acre  ;  and  on  the  like  cjuantity  of  land 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  and  a  half  bushels  of  Po 
latoes-  .\nd  Jolin  Pniice,  Esq  for  having  raised  ti.t 
greaiest  quantity  of  Vegetables,  (grain,  peas  &  bean: 
excep'.ed,)  for  winter  consumption  of  the  Stock  oi 
his  own  farm. 

For  raising  the  greatest  quantity  of  parsnips,  com 
mon  beets,  onions  and  dry  peas  _  for  proving  by  actual 

xperiinent,  the  best  season,  and  mode  of  la)  in.i;  do\ 
lands  to  the    grass  wheth  r  Spring,  ->u  nnu  i,    or  F; 


-       - ,  „  be   prclerabl.  ,    .nd   wil.i  or  w 

bushels  and   12   quarts    was  not    belter   ihiMi  a    fau-jdiflerent  soils— for  suilnn;  cattle-for  turning  in  green 
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that  a  rough  surface,  where  every  lump  of  earth  ob- 
structs a  ray,  and  which  is  porous,  iiivitinij  thi- 
warmth,  ratlier  than  repelling  it,  will  be  most  conge- 
nial to  the  grnwth  of  early  vegetables.  An  uneven- 
ness,  that  would  deform  tht-  face  of  a  garden,  is  not 
necessary.  That  which  is  formed  by  chopping  in  tiie 
seed  with  the  corner  of  a  hoe  is  all  that  is  requisite. 
GsNTLEMEN— The  polite  and  flattering  attention  uxperjgnce  has  convinced  me  that  the  reasoning! 
you  were  pleased  to  pay  to  my  small  exh.bition  of  h^ve  adopted  is  correct. 

vegetables  on  the  29th  May,  was  peculiarly  gratify- j  pop  some  crops  I  would  mix  my  manure  with  the 
ing:  and  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  your  Honor-isou  ;„  autumn,  but  fop  others  I  would  not.  As  I  in- 
able  Board  in  a  resolve  passed  that  day,  that  I  would  i tend  to  treat    on  mv  manner  of  raising  each   kind  of 

L    .1.        n J     _.  .U I- ™,„iK„,l   nil  .    ,,  .     Z  .,»•_,  °         !■ 
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MR.  PAKKEirS  00MMUNlCAT10>f, 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  ihe  JVew  York  AgricuUu 
rat  Societi-. 


furnish  the  Board  with  an  account  of  my  method  of 
cultivation,  of  the  quantity  and  knid  of  manure  used, 
and  any  other  information  on  the  subject  I  might 
think  useful  to  the  Society,  I  have  subjomed  an  ac- 
count of  my  manner  of  cultivation,  and  of  several  ex- 
periments I  have  tried,  the  resultof  most  of  which  has 
fully  answered  my  expectation. 

With  regard  to  manure,  hog  dung  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  best  ;  I  would  next  prefer  a  compost,  the  largest 
portion  consisting  of  cow  dung. 

For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  gardening,  manure 
should  always  be  provided  the  year  before  you  wish 
to  use  it.  Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  the 
preservation  of  manure.  It  should  be  deposited  in 
heaps,  the  larger  the  better.  Care  should  be  taken, 
if  horse-dung,  that  you  do  not  create  too  high  a  de- 
gree of  fermentation  ;  if  you  do,  the  strength  will  be 
greaily  lessened,  much  of  the  nutritious  part  becom- 
ing so  volatile  as  to  pass  off  in  the  atmosphere. 

To  prevent  this,  a  portion  of  cow  dung,  or  loam 
should  be  mixed  with  it.  The  manure  should  have  a 
coat  of  loam  thrown  upon  it,  and  should  be  mixed 
or  stirred  twice,  at  least,  before  winter.  Gardeners 
and  farmers,  in  particular,  sustain  a  greater  loss  than 
they  imagine,  by  throwing  their  manure  upon  their 
lands,  either  into  small  heaps,  or  by  spreading  it  and 
suffering  it  so  to  remain  uncovered  for  several  days. 

If  you  expose  cow-dung  to  the  sun,  it  will  soon  be- 
come light  and  indissoluble  as  cork.  That  quality 
which  enlivens  and  supports  vegetation  will  be  lost  ; 
and,  when  once  lost,  can  never  be  restored. — Hence 
the  necessity  of  economy  in  preserving  manure  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  single  point  relating  to  agriculture, 
wherein  the  farmer,  in  my  opinion  is  less  economical. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  I  would 
much  prefer  having  it  ploughed,  or  dug,  m  the  fall 
season,  and  I  would  have  it  left  in  ridges,  as  much 
as  possible.  If  ^land  be  left  with  an  uneven  surfiice, 
the  atmosphere  and  the  frost  soften  the  soil  and  pro- 
duce an  effect  peculiarly  advantageous  to  vegetation. 

I  consider  the  harrow  and  the  rake  as  deadly  ene. 
mies  to  a  light  soil,  where  the  ground  is  liable  to  be 
baked  (as  it  is  usually  called)  or  crustei  .  Many  peo. 
pie  from  a  desire  of  having  their  gardens  appear 
smooth  and  handsome,  will  rake  the  soil  till  it  be- 
comes as  fine  as  flour.  The  fir.st  rain  will  smooth 
and  consolidate  the  surface,  and  in  six  hours  of  sun- 
shine a  hard  crust  is  formed,  whieh  in  the  spring, 
while  the  sun's  rays  fall  very  obliquely,  throws  o. 
their  warmth  and  the  ground  beneath  the  crust  is 
but  little  warmer  at  mid-day  than  at  night.  This  ef- 
fect is  most    sensibly  felt  early   in  the  season  ;  and. 


vegetable  separately,  you  will  find  my  manner  of  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  the  several  kinds  under  their 
respective  heads 

To  have  good  seed  is  an  important  point  in  garden- 
ing. By  sowing  that  which  is  bad,  the  cultivator  not 
only  loses  his  labour,  and  the  price  of  his  seed,  but 
frequently  the  opportunity  of  raising  a  crop. 

To  prevent  disappointment  and  loss,  care  should 
be  taken  lo  select  the  most  healthy  ])lants  for  seed  ; 
and  in  gathering  it,  equal  care  should  be  taken  to 
gather  that  only,  which  is  of  full  size,  rejecting  all 
that  grows  on  the  inferior  branches 

Seeds  on  the  same  plant  are  not  always  ripe  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  beet,  carrot,  parsnip,  &c.  &C.— 
Tht-re  will  frequently  be  a  difference  of  weeks,  yet 
people  generally  gather  the  whole  at  the  same  time. 
If,  after  the  first,  or  centre  branches  are  ripe,  the 
weather  be  moist,  the  grain  swells,  and  sometimes 
mildews.  It  afterwards  shrinks,  and  if  exposed  to  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  weather,  will  become  unhealthy, 
if  not  ruined.  To  remedy  this  evil,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  cut  the  centre  stalks  as  soon  as  they  come  to 
maturity,  the  second  best  next,  and  so  on.  In  this 
manner,  the  seed  will  be  all  fresh  and  good,  and  will 
all  grow. 

There  has  not  been  a  solitary  instance  wherein  seed 
of  my  own  raising  has  failed 

As  the  importance  of  having  good  seed  is  great,  I 
would  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Uie  Board  the 
propriety  of  attempting  to  effect  an  improvement  in 
garden  seeds. 

SALAD. 

I  sow  salad  about  the  first  of  September,  but  as  the 
seasons  are  very  various,  lest  my  first  sowing  should 

be  too  large,    I  sow  at  two  or  thee  different  times 

After  manuring  my  ground  abundantly,  where  I  wish 
my  salad  to  grow  the  succeeding  spring,  from  the  1st 
to  the  15th  of  October  (sometimes  later)  I  transplant 
my  best  roots,  rejecting  those  that  will  not  head,  and 
those  that  spring  from  the  seeds  of  the  inferior  branch- 
es. The  first  are  known  by  a  peculiar  form  and  com- 
plexion of  the  leaf,  and  the  latter  by  their  diminutive 
size.  Without  this  precaution,  one  part  of  my  garden 
would  be  filled  with  worthless  plants,  and  another 
with  those  as  various  in  size  as  the  trees  of  a  forest 
But  by  adhering,  strictly,  to  the  method  I  have  point- 
ed out,  plants  will  be  perfectly  uniform,  and  of  the 
first  quality. 

At  the  commencement  of  winter,  when  the  earth 
begins  to  freeze,  I  cover  my  salad.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  the  manner  of  covering  them,  or  they  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  means  used  for  their  preservation. 


decreases    as  the    season    advances,  till  midsummer.  They  must  not  be  too  much  confined,  viz.  pressed  too 


when  the  cause  ceases  to  operate.  This  crust  not 
only  checks  the  growth  of  vegetables  by  keeping  the 
ground  cold,  but  it  cripples  and  deforms  the  tender 
plants,  and  many  it  entirely  destroys.  Whereas,  an 
uuiven  surface  is  frequently  changed  and  kept  soft 
by  the  operation  of  the  winds,  the  dews  and  the  rains 
upon  it.  The  small  protuberances  of  earth  are  con- 
stantly crumbling  and  opening  the  way  for  the  plants 
to  shoot  up  :  besides,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  warm 
only  by  being  obstructed  we  may  reasonably  conclude 


closely  by  the  covering,  if  they  are,  being  full  of 
juice,  they  will  often  rot.  Unless  1  use  boards,  I 
make  my  covering  of  straw,  that  which  absorbs  least 
moisture,  keeps  them  driest,  and  is  of  course  best. 

The  main  object  in  covering  vegetables,  is,  to  se- 
cure them  from  the  wind  and  sun.  They  may  be  bene- 
fitted by  keeping  them  perfectly  dry,  but  the  rain 
will  not  destroy  lettuce,  if  otherwise  protected  The 
sun  is  very  destructive  to  plants,  when  frozen  unless 
of  a  hardy  kind.    Long  stable  manure  makes  a  good 


.ovcring  if  not  permitted  to  ferment,  till  u..,ed.  Tn 
plants  must  not  be  uncovered  loo  soon,  in  the  spriii;,'. 
I  formerly  and  frequently  lost  many  by  exposing  them 
too  early.  The  first  warm  days  in  spring,  are  often 
succeeded  by  severe  cold,  which  is  fatal  to  plants  de- 
prived  of  their  covering.  After  a  long  confinement 
they  are  feeble,  and  cannot  bear  too  sudden  a  traiisi- 
lion.  Let  the  covers  remain  till  the  weather  be  tem. 
perate  ;  and  then,  by  removing  them  gradually,  thi; 
plants  will  regain  their  vigor  and  be  earlier  than  thoso 
exposed  more  hastily.  Last  spring  I  uncovered  my 
salad  very  early,  and  it  being  warm  weather,  I  hoed 
it,  and  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  sun  more  readily  , 
removed  the  earth  from  the  body  of  the  plants.  In 
about  three  days,  the  weather  became  unusually  se- 
vere, and  destroyed  all  my  best  plants.  I  had  not 
one  better  than  the  third  quality  that  survived.  This 
was,  however,  a  fatal  experiment,  and  is  mentioned 
only  as  a  preventive: 

1  have  lor  two  years  treated  my  salad  in  the  manner 
here  described,  and  have  seen  none  so  early. 
ONIONS. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Onions  will  not  flour- 
sh  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  I  had  been  induced  to 
fall  in  with  the  general  opinion  till  lately,  but  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  to  the  contraiy.  Last  fall 
about  the  middle  of  September,  I  sowed  some  onion 
seed  ;  the  autumn  being  remarkably  dry,  my  plants 
were  not  larger  than  a  common  wire  at  the  commenc- 
ment  of  winter.  In  October  I  dug  up  my  ground  de- 
signed for  Spring  onions,  and  mixed  with  it  a  large 
quantity  of  manure.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  I 
covered  my  young  onions  with  straw.  The  first  warm 
days  we  had,  in  the  Spring,  I  dug  my  ground  lightly 
over  and  transplanted  them.  For  several  days  there 
was  no  visible  difference  in  my  plants,  as  the  weather 
was  variable,  and  frequently  excessively  cold.  They 
were,  however,  taking  root,  and  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son for  vegetation  arrived,  their  growth  was  almost 
incredible.  The  onion  requires  either  a  moist  soil, 
or  a  wet  season.  If  sown  in  the  Spring  on  a  dry 
sod,  before  they  attain  their  growth,  we  generally 
have  dry  hot  weather  and  fail  of  a  crop.  Wliereas, 
by  sowing  in  the  fall,  the  plants  are  ready  to  take 
their  growth  during  the  moisture  of  the  Spring,  and 
arrive  to  perfection  before  the  drought  of  summer 
commences. 

On  the  17th  of  June  I  pulled  Onions  that  were  ripe 
and  measured  7  3-4  inches  in  circumference.  On  the 
19th  I  carried  some  to  the  market,  which  were  ac- 
knowledged superior  to  any  that  had  been  seen  there 
this  season. 

SPINNAGE. 

This  is  a  hardy  plant  and  will  grow  in  any  soil  and 
with  any  kind  of  treatment.  From  these  circumstan- 
ces Spinnage  isj  more  neglected  in  its  cultivation, 
than  most  vegetables,  Broa.l  cast  sowing  is  general, 
ly  practised.  The  seed  must  be  sown  early  in  the 
fall.  Grass  springs  up  among  it,  and  the  fall  rains 
beat  upon  the  ground  till  it  becomes  quite  hard. — 
The  winter  hardens  the  ground  still  more,  and  in 
the  spring  the  plants  are  frequently  choaked  with 
grass  and  weeds,  and  struggling  with  a  hard  and  un- 
yielding surface.  No  remedy  can  be  applied.  The 
manner  of  sowing  prevents  it.  Though  Spinnage  will 
grow  with  such  treatment,  it  is  less  luxuriant.  Last 
fall,  I  sowed  in  drills  and  hoed  it  once.  In  the  spring, 
1  hoed  it  again,  and  my  plants  were  superior  to  any 
I  have  ever  seen.  Many  neglect  to  cover  their  Spin- 
nage in  winter,  which  J  consider  bad  economy.  It 
is  little  trouble  to  spread  over  it  some  straw,  stable 
manure,  which  protects  the  crop  while  it  softens  and 
enriches  the  soil. 

POTATOES. 

As  this  species  of  vegetable  constitutes   an  impor- 
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lant  and  protituble  pai't  of  oiiv  foot!,  and  as  it  is  a  great 
luxury,  very  early  in  tlie  season,  any  improvement  in 
raisinj^  it,  that  will  give  us  potatoes  ten  days  sooner 
than  tile  ordinary  mode  of  cultivation,  will,  I  conceive, 
be  ustful  to  the  community.  Sometime  in  the  month 
of  I'eb.  last,  I  took  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  and  after 
putting  a  layer  of  loam  into  a  box,  1  put  in  a  layer  of 
potatoes,  and  then  another  layer  of  loam,  and  so  on, 
til!  I  had  buried  the  whole  buslel.  I  then  placed  my 
box  in  a  warm  part  of  my  liitchen.  In  about  a  fort- 
night,  they  btgan  to  germinate.  Being  covered  with 
a  rich  soil,  the  sprouts  were  very  large  and  strong, 
and  their  gnv.vth  very  rapid  til!  they  were  nearly  an 
mcli  long.  Their  growth  then,  for  several  days,  ap. 
peared  to  clunge  its  direction.  I  could  see  no  difler- 
ence  in  the  length  of  the  sprouts  fur  some  time,  but 
from  their  roots  a  vast  number  of  fibres  shot  out  with 
great  rapidity.  When  these  fibres  had  extended  them- 
selves about' haU"  round  the  potatoe,  en  the  28th  ot 
March,  I  prepared  my  drills.  1  scattered  a  small 
qu:.nt:ty  of  compost  inaimre  along  tht  bottom  of  the 
dr  il,  I  then  cut  each  potatoe  into  two  pieces,  and 
phued  them  on  the  manure  ;  1  then  scattered  a  sni.ill 
quantity  of  manure  on  each  piece  of  potatoe.  I  say 
a  snail  qii.ntiiy,  because  in  raising  early  potatoes,  1 
use  but  little,  omparitiv.ly  ^p--al<uig.  In  most  cas 
es  I  use  it  very  lib.  rally  If  potatoes  be  planted  in 
a  rich  soil,  or  be  manund  highly  '.he  tops  will  grow- 
very  luxviriantly,  but  wdl  cnntinue  so  to  grow  too 
long  for  the  benefit  of  an  early  crop— for  the  bottom 
sel  lorn  grows  much  till  the  top  has  nearly  attained 
its  height  T  am  fully  conv.nced,  that  an  inferior  soil, 
With  an  ordinary  quantity  of  manure,  will  yield  an 
earlier  crop  than  a  very  rich  one  The  manure  used 
will  be  sufficient  to  warm  and  force  the  plant  for 
while,  when,  tor  want  of  strmgtli  of  earth,  its  growth 
becomes  less  rapid,  and  then  it  begins  to  bottom.— 
Rich  land  will  produce  the  largest  crop,  but  it  will  be 
longer  coming  ^o  maturity. 

For  potatoes,  I  consider  vegetable  manure,  or  a 
light  composi,  far  preferable  to  any  other. 

On  the  19ih  June,  I  carried  potatoes  to  market 
some  of  which  measured  6  1-2  inches  in  circumfe 
Pence. 

Notwithstanding  my  vegetables  were  very  early 
it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  many,  in  fact  most, 
of  my  neighnors  have  ten  days  the  advantage  in  point 
of  early  soil.      Mine  is  a  heavy  mould. 

To  discover  some  method  of  preparing  my  potatoes 
with  less  trouble  to  my  family,  I  dug  a  whole  in  my 
parden  about  two  feet  deep.  1  filled  it  about  half  full 
of  horse-dung,  and  put  on  it  about  two  inches  of 
earth.  I  thui  covered  the  place  with  boards,  .\bout 
two  days  after,  when  by  the  fermentation  of  the  ma- 
nure-, the  earth  had  beco.me  warm,  I  threw  in  a  quan- 
tity of  potatoes,  and  covered  them  with  new  earth. 
The  potaioes  sprouted  quicker,  and  their  growth  was 
more  rapid  in  this,  than  in  the  other  experiment,  and 
the  convenience  of  this  method  will  induce  me  to  a- 
dopt  it. 

Care  must  he  taken  that  the  sprouts  be  not  broken 
or  bruised.  The  drills  must  not  be  deep,  and  the  po- 
tatoes must  be  covered  slightly.  In  covering  my 
seeds,  for  all  my  early  crops,  I  have  adopted  a  man- 
ner, 1  presume  entirely  new,  which  I  shall  particu 
larly  describe  under  the  head  of  Peas. 

PEAS. 

I  had  a  variety  of  methods  recommended  to  me  for 
raising  early  peas  ;  and  tried  several  at  the  expense 
of  considerable  trouble,  as  with  the  potato,  but 
skA\  pass  in  silence  all,  except  those  that  proved  suc- 
oessful.— On  the  9ih  of  March,  I  planted  two  rows 
of  peas  in  the  north  side  of  my  garden,  by  the  side 
of  a  tight  fence.  Next  to  the  fence.  I  planted  a  row 
in  the  usual  manner,  covering  them  with  a  level  sur 
face.  I  planted  the  second  row  in  the  manner  refer- 
red to  in  my  observations  on  potatoes.  In  my  early 
planting,  1  make  .all  my  drills  run  easterly  and  wes- 
terly ;  and  when  I  cover  my  seed,  1  .arrange  the  earth 
so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane  about  two  feet  wide  i 
mny  drill  being-  the  centre  and  the  north  side  elevated 
about  six  inches  above  the  south.  This  is  done  to 
fc-ing  the  rays  of  the  sun  more  directly,  or   rather 


more  perpendicularly  upon  the  surface.  The  extra 
trouble  of  planting  in  this  manner  is  merely  nothing, 
and  the  benefit  resulting  from  it  is  much  greater  than 
would  be  imagined  by  any  one  who  had  not  tried  the 
experiment.  The  weather  after  I  planted  my  peas 
was  unusually  cold  (Jn  the  25th  the  peas  were  up  in 
the  second  row,  and  on  the  28th  in  the  first  row. 
Notwithstanding  those  next  the  fence  had  the  advan- 
tage in  situaton,  the  others  gained  in  time  three  days 
In  no  one  article  was  I  more  successful  than  in  peas, 
and  should  have  given  you  other  evidence  of  the  fact, 
than  my  own  declaration  had  I  not  been  deceived  by 
a  report,  that  peas  had  been  sold  in  market  several 
days  before  there  was  one  there. 
BE.^NS. 

If  beans  be  planted  early,  there  is  no  vegetable  of 
common  use,  that  requires  more  management.  lu  a 
common  soil,  where  there  is  little  or  no  mixture  of 
silex,  they  are  very  liable  to  rot  before  they  germinate; 
and  if  they  sprout,  a  storm,  or  cold  weather,  frequent, 
ly  destroys  them  before  they  break  the  ground.  To 
prevent  this,  1  prepare  my  drills,  or  hills  in  the  usu- 
al wriV-  then  cover  the  ground  with  coarse  gravel, 
about  half  an  inch  thick.  I  lay  my  beans  upon  the 
gr.iv.-l,  and  then  cover  theni  with  the  same  about 
iialf  jan  inch  thick  In  this  manner,  the  seed  is  per- 
fectly secure.  i{ainy  and  cold  weather  will  only  re- 
tard its  growth.  1  have  had  them  ren^ain,  by  reason 
of  unfavourable  weather,  three  weeks,  without  the 
appearance  of  vegetation,  and  then  come  up  vigorous 
and  healthy.  It  the  weather  be  dry  and  warm,  this 
method  of  covering  beans  is  much  preferable  to  the 
usual  one,  for  gravel  acquires  a  greater  degree  of 
heat,  than  loam,  and  as  the  root  of  the  plant  extends 
into  the  moist  earth,  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  drought. 

CABBAGE. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cabbage  appears  to  me  to  be 
brought  nearer  perfection  than  vegetables  in  general. 
I  can  suggest  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except  what 
relates  to  their  preservation  and  protection  from  ver- 
min. Karly  Spring  cabbage  should  be  sown  from  the 
1st  to  the  12th  September.  If  the  plants  be  permitted 
to  remain  during  the  winter  where  they  were  sown, 
many  of  them  will  never  head,  hut  shoot  up  immedi- 
ately for  seed,  after  transplanting  in  the  spring.  Ma- 
ny "  prick  them  out  "  in  pits  dug  about  two  feet 
deep,  and  cover  them.  The  dampness  of  the  ground 
in  this  case,  often  causes  them  to  mildew,  which  ren- 
ders the  method  a  hazardous  one.— The  best  way,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  raise  the  ground  about  18  inches  in 
a  warm  part  of  the  garden,  by  boxing  round  it.  In 
this,  "  prick  out"*  the  plants,  the  latter  part  ot 
October.  They  must  be  put  into  the  earth  so  deep 
as  to  cover  the  stalk  or  bnly,  and  even  the  stems  of 
the  bottom  leaves.  If  the  stalk  be  left  above  the 
ground,  its  tegument,  which  is  very  tender,  will  be 
corroded,  by  the  frost,  and  thereby  the  plant  will  be- 
come unhealthy.  The  design  of  raising  the  ground 
is  to  render  it  dry,  and  prevent  the  mildew.  Caver 
the  box  so  as  to  keep  it  secure  from  rain,  and  as  free 
from  frost  as  possible,  without  the  risk  of  overheating 
the  plants. 

With  cabbages,  as  with  lettuce,  be  careful  to  unco- 
ver tlieni  graduallyi  In  some  seasons,  particularly 
this  summer,  my  cabbages  have  been  literally  cover- 
ed with  what  are  vulgarly  called  "cabbage  lice  "— 
The  growth  of  all  seemed  to  be  impeded,  .and  of 
many  quite  stopped. 

I  procured  soipe  siflings  of  tobacco  from  the  tobac- 
conists, wiiich  may  be  bought  for  two  shillings  per 
busiiel.  This  being  about  2  quarts,  boiled  in  a 
gallon  of  Water,  and  after  boiling,  was  added  to  enough 
water  to  make  the  whole  ten  gallons. 

£  made  a  syringe,  2  feet  long,  and  1  inch  in  diame- 
ter. By  means  of  this,  1  attempted  to  wet  my  plants 
with  the  tobacco  juice.  I  found  that  the  water  wj< 
thrown  with  too  much  violence  :  that  the  small  plaiit- 
were  injured  by  the  shock,  and  that  my  liquid  would 
soon  be  exhausted.  I  then  made  a  leather  cap  for  ni\ 
syringe,  through  which  I  made  8  small  holes  with  a 
common  sewing  needle.  With  this  1  could  throw  the 
water    so  that  it  would   fall   like  a  gentle  shower   or 

•  A  phrase  used  for  temporary  transplanting. 


mist.  Though  my  cabbages  were  much  curled  with 
lice,  in  a  few  days,  they  were  expanded,  and  the 
leaves  became  smooth  and  assumed  the  appearance  of 
health.  The  trouble  of  cleansing  them  is  very  in- 
considerable. A  man  can  syringe  as  many  in  an  hour 
as  he  can  hoe,  and  by  washing  them  once  a  d.ay,  for 
two  or  three  days,  the  vermin  wifl  be  destroyed.  The 
morning,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  plants,  is  the  most 
favourable  opportunity.  The  liquid  will,  then,  spread 
upon  the  leaf,  and  a  much  less  quantity  will  be  suf- 
ficient ;  lor,  if  operated  upon,  when  perfectly  dry, 
the  water  will  roll  from  it  as  from  an  oil  cloth. 
BKKT.S,  CARROl'S   AM)   PAI{!>\1PS. 

My  onlinary  method  of  preparing  the  ground  for 
these  roots  is  to  spade  it  in  the  fall,  mix  it  with  a  li- 
beral supply  of  manure,  and  throw  it  into  ridges.— In 
the  spring,  I  dig  it  over,  mixing  a  fresh  s.i(;|,ly  of 
manure  of  the  best  and  strongest  kind.  I  make  my 
drills,  or  rather  dig  the  ground  where  the  drills  are 
made,  very  deep,  being  careful  to  mix  manure  to  die 
bottom.  My  manner  of  planting-  the  seed  is  the  same 
as  my  improved  method  under  the  head  of  peas. 

.\ll  parsnips  should  be  plasted  as  soon  as  possible, 
after  the  ground  is  free  from  frosts.  .\lso,  beets  and 
carrots  for  summer  use.  But  those  designed  for  win- 
ter should  be  planted  about  the  middle  of  June  — 
These  do  not  attain  their  hill  growth,  and  are  more 
delicate  than  those  planted  early.  Keference  is  had 
as  to  the  time  of  planting,  only  to  those  rai.sed  for 
the  table.  The  first  of  .May  is  a  proper  tim--  to  sow 
for  stock.  I  plant  two  rows  of  carrots,  or  parsnips, 
about  eight  inches  apart,  I  then  leave  a  spac^  ot  anout 
fifteen  inches  ;  then  two  rows  mor^-,  and  so  on,  having 
a  wide  space  after  every  two  rows  1  plant  my  beets 
in  single  rows,  leaving  a  wide  ,|)ace  between  each. 
These  roots,  particularly  the  beet,  occupy  considera- 
ble space,  and  to  gain  it,  must  by  their  growth  re- 
move the  earth  from  the  place  they  occupy,  thereby 
condensing  it  and  making  it  very  nu-d. 

To  loosen  the  earth  and  give  room  for  the  spread 
of  the  roots,  I  dig  up  the  broad  spaces,  keeping  the 
blade  of  my  spade,  unless  a  very  narrow  one,  paral- 
lel with  the  drill,  that  I  may  not  injure  the  small  side 
roots. 

WHE  \T. 

Tn  the  autumn  of  last  year,  I  received  some  wiieat 
sent  to  the  Society  from  Wetteravia.  I  measured  a 
rod  square  of  ground,  on  which  I  sowed  one  and 
an  half  gill  of  seed.  I  sowed  it  in  drills,  and  early  in 
the  sprin.g  I  hoed  it,  very  slightly,  once  It  was  con- 
sidered  before  harvest,  by  farmers,  as  very  fine.  What 
I  gathered,  after  it  was  perfectly  dry,  measured  one 
peck,  three  quarts,  two  gills  and  a  half. 

There  were  two  circumstances  that  operated 
against  my  wheat  ;  one  local,  and  the  other  inciden. 
lal.  It  was  sown  by  the  east  siile  of  a  tight  fence 
where  the  wheat  was  feeble  and  poorly  filled  to  the 
distance  of  two  feet  from  the  fence.  The  other  cir- 
cumstance was  that  of  a  boy's  entering  my  garden,  in 
Ins  play,  and  hiding  himselt  in  the  centre  of  my 
wheat,  .at  a  time  when  it  w.as  beginning  to  fiU.— 
I'hese  circumstances  lessened  the  crop. 

The  grain  is  free  for  any  gentlemen  of  the  society, 
who  will  so V  with  a  view  of  disseminating  it. 
CUIi.V. 

For  the  production  of  good  and  early  corn,  the  soil 
should  be  made  very  rich.  I  would  recoimnend  either 
for  gardens  or  farms,  that  the  ground  should  be  dug 
or  ploughed  in  autumn.  Where  the  cultivator  owns 
the  soil,  or  has  more  than  one  crop  in  view,  I  would 
advise  him  to  put  on  all  his  manure  before  ploughing  ; 
but,  where  he  has  .mly  one  in  expectation,  it  will  be 
for  his  interest  to  put  the  greatest  part  "  into  the 
lidls  "  I  spaded  my  ground  tor  corn  late  in  the  fall, 
and  mixed  my  manure  with  it. 

About  the  10th  of  April  I  planted  three  kinds  of 
early  corn,  giving  each  a  sameness  of  soil,  situation, 
kc.  One  kind  was  a  small  yellow  corn,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Maine,  about  30  miles  north  of  Portland ; 
one  was  a  small  kind  of  white  corn,  and  the  other 
kind  was  the  yellow  Sioux. 

On  the  12th  July  I  carried  corn  to  the  market, 
which  was  the  first  that  had  been  exhibited. 
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■  .ml  ir.jm  ^l;iiiie  \v;is  the  euiiiost :  lllc  white  w 
about  tour,  and  the  Sioux  about  eight  ilays  later.— 
The  two  tirst  are  profitable  only  for  the  market,  but 
the  last,  I  conceive,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  northern  part  of  this  slate  anil  Xew  Entjland.— 
The  '27th  July,  1  gathered  seed-corn  from  the  small 
yellow,  and  'he  31st  from  the  other  kinds  ;  but  tin- 
Sioux  corn  was  not  so  dry  when  gathered  as  tho  first 
was.  On  the  Uyth  June  I  planted  some  of  liie  small 
yellow,  where  I  had  gathered  a  crop  of  peas,  th 
season.  On  the  ith  of  September  1  gathered  some  ot 
the  corn  for  boiling,  which  was  of  good  size  and  well 
filled,  -.inA  sent  a  sample  to  one  ot  the  committee  oi 
veget.ibles.  On  the  2Jd  of  the  same  month  I  gather 
ed  some  for  seed,  which  w^as  perfectly  ripe.  I  havi 
no  doubt  of  the  practicabdity  of  raising  lor  the  mar 
ket,  on  the  same  ground,  three  crops  in  one  season — 
viz  \  green  peas,  green  corn  and  winter  turnips. 

My  peas  were  all  gathered  ten  days  before  I  plant- 
ed the  corn  ;  therefore,  a  week  may  be  easily  gained 
in  the  time,  and  that  will  bring  the  gathering  ot  the 
corn  to  the  27th  of  .\iigust.  The  most  convenient 
time  of  sowing  the  turnips  would  he  wl  en  the  corn 
was  lioi-d  the  last  lime,  say  from  'he  Isl  to  the  l2th 
of  August  which  would  hr  sutticiently  early  for  win- 
ter turnips-  This  mode  of  cultivation  would  be  lu- 
crative to  the  gardener,  by  gi\  ing  him  one  extra  rrop, 
and  it  would,  by  means  of  the  corn  tiidder,  furnish 
one  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  food  for  stock,  at  a  sea- 
son when  most  wanted. 

I  received  tVom  a  friend  three  kernels  of  corn, 
which  were  brou;;ht  from  the  Council  Bluffs,  one  of 
which  came  ujj  and  was  very  heslthy.  It  produced 
two  ears  of  a  large  size.  As  it  was  not  uncommonl}' 
early,  1  could  see  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  its 
size. 

Before  1  quit  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to 
the  Hoard,  the  propriety  of  recommending  to  the  par- 
lioular  notice  of  the  north  eastern  section  of  the 
Union",  the  Yellow  .Sioux  Corn.  Almost  the  whole  ot 
their.dependence  for  bread  is  on  corn,  aud  this  to 
them  would  be  doubly  valuable.  In  the  first  place, 
it  requires  so  short  a  time  to  bring  it  to  maturity, 
thai  ihe  f.irmer  may  plant  it  any  time  in  June  and  rea- 
sonably expect  a  good  harvest ;  and  in  the  second 
place  it  is  so  large  tiia'  Ue  ni..y|u<tly  expect  h;  harvest 
W  .1  be  abundant.  Perhaps  it  m  .y  be  said  that  indivi- 
dual enterprize  will  disseminate  it;  1  presume  it  will, 
but  it  will  require  years  for  individuals  to  accomplish 
what  may  be  done  by  the  Society  in  a  few  months. 

Tliere  IS  no  one  circumstance  relating  to  mygar-j 
den,  that  contributes  more  to  the  growth  of  early  ve- 
getables, than  my  manner  of  hoeing  it,  1  never  fail 
to  dress  all  my  small  vegetable.'.,  as  soon  a^  the  ground 
is  sufficiently  dry,  after  every  shower  or  slorm  of  rain. 
The  hoe,  for  which  the  board  was  pleased  to  adjudge 
me  a  premium  last  year,  is  admirably  calculated  to 
render  the  soil  light  and  dry,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  used,  enables  me  to  dress  my  garden 
twice,  while  I  would  be  doing  it  once  with  a  common 
hoe.  I  plant  every  thing  in  drills  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  hoeing,  and  never  wait  for  the  weeds  to  noiifv 
we  to  bring  forward  my  hoe.  There  is  a  saving  of 
time  in  dressing  gardens  fVequently,  and  the  benefit 
resulting  from  it  is  greater  than  imagined,  particular. 
ly  in  the  first  part  of  the  season.  Where  the  ground 
is  seldom  stirred  in  the  spring,  it  is  cold  and  the 
growth  of  veget.ition  slow,  but  when  frt-quemly  stir 
red  it  becomes  dry  and  lively,  and  of  course  warm, 
and  the  verdure  of  the  plants  will  rival  that  of  sum- 
mer. 

N.  C.\ROLIN.\  .\(.KICl,LTUl{.\L  SOCIETY. 
Raleigh,  Dec.  21.— On  Saturday  last  this  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  State-House  At 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
olij-C's  and  I  iitiisof  the  Suri  ty  and  on  the  mosteli- 
gible  means  to  be  pursued  by  it  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  Agriculture  throughout  the  Stale.  Ait  r  at- 
tending to  the  business  before  the  meeting,  it  ad- 
journed to  Wednesday  evening  ;  when  the  committee 
reported,  that  it  was  desirable  to  promote  the  for- 
mation of  .\gricultural  Societiet  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  state,  wbich  should  be  auxiliary  to  tins  Suciety, 


an  1  be  represented  by  a  Delegate  at  every  aniiiKil 
meeting,  or  report  thereto  -,  and  that  premiums  shoulii 
lie  (()fiered  for  pr.>clical  and  useful  I'-ssays  on  suhjecl- 
connected  with  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  wliidi 
should  be  annually  piihlished.  The  liepnrt  be- 
ing concurred  with,  a  committee  of  selections  and 
publication  was  appointed,  and  a  premium  of  a  Col- 
den  Medal  or  Silver  Cup  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars. 
is  offered  for  the  best  I'.ssay  on  the  production  and 
application  of  Manures,  having  reference  to  the  ma- 
terials within  our  .State,  and  suitable  to  our  «pecics  ot 
crops  :  and  a  like  premium  for  the  best  method  of 
reclaiming  worn-out  lands. 

Several  of  the  County  -Auxiliary  Societies  were  of- 
fered as  .\iixiliaries  to  this  Society,  by  gentlemen 
oresent  who  were  members  of  them,  and  accepted  j 
and  a  number  of  new  members  were  received, 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Consti- 
tution, so  as  to  be  in  conformit;:  with  the  above  He- 
port,  which  provides  for  three  Vice-Presidents,  in- 
stead of  two  J  and  Dr.  Melnie,  of  Johnston  County 
is  appointed  to  deliver  an  Address  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  appointed  ; 
a  list  of  which  shall  appear  in  a  future  paper. — Heg: 
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fhom  thf,  plough   hoy. 

Is  ilifferent  from  all  others  in  bein»  com- 
posed of  one  piece  of  timber,  to  support  car- 
riage and  horse,  rer|uiring  no  road  to  be 
made.  It  is  a  combination  of  an  iron  and 
wood  Railway.  The  strew^th  is  in  the  wootl, 
and  the  iron  lessens  the  friction.  A  plank 
about  SO  feet  lon^^,  15  inches  wide,  and  3 
thick,  with  grooves  sunk  near  each  side,  into 
wliich  a  rod  of  round  3-8  inch  rolled  iron  is 
confined,  forms  one  length  of  the  Railway. — 
Ihe  different  pieces  are  connected  together, 
and  supported  upon  pieces  of  timber  laid 
cross-ways,  or  can  be  elevated  from  4  to  20 
feet,  bv  timbers  set  in  the  ground  4-  feet  deep, 
..Oiticed  in  a  wood  sill,  and  braced.  W'j- 
Sions  to  run  on  this  Railway  should  have 
wheels  of  cast  iron,  with  grooved  rims,  (simi- 
lar to  shives  for  ship's  blocks)  and  hang  very 
low  ;  they  cannot  upset,  as  tbev  can  meet  no 
obstruction.  It  is  well  fitted  for  removing 
dirt,  in  cutting  down  hills,  di;;ging  canals,  &.c. 
On  a  small  descent  the  wa>!;on  loatled  would 
run  itself,  and  by  means  ot  a  rope  bring  up 
mother  carriage  empty.  Machinery  can  be 
made  to  unload  the  carriage.  It  is  a  great 
saving  of  trucking  on  wharves,  where  it  can 
be  laid  fixed,  for  trucks  to  run  over  ;  or  in 
joints  of  6  feet,  to  be  moved  to  any  part  of 
tlie  wharf,  so  as  to  reach  fiom  a  ship  into  a  store, 
then  have  several  wagons,  one  always  ready  to 
receive  the  gooils  as  they  come  from  the  vessel, 
without  teuching  the  wharf:  and  if  they  re- 
c|uire  ueighint;,  it  can  be  done  on  the  wagon, 
and  then  carried  to  the  store. 

The  Honourable  William  Gray  very  libe 
rally  allowed  the  patentee  to  test  its  merits 
upon  his  wharf,  where  about  4-00  feet  are 
laid  down  permanently  ;  iiioveiible  circular 
joints  can  be  added,  to  reach  to  vessels  on 
each  side  of  the  wharf,  a  part  ot  this  rises  a\ 
the  rale  of  175  feet  per  mile  ;  a  tun  weight 
was  drawn  up  this  hill,  and  over  two  (o/is  on 
a  level  part,   wiih    one  hand. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  tested  and  proved,  bu' 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  patentee,  that  it  can  be 
aa  aujiiiliary  (if  not  a  sub&titutej  tor  all  large 


'bails  and  lurnpike-i,  to  IimvcI  and  to  c.i.ry 
roods.  There  will  he  no  dillicultv  in  crossiiin^ 
'•oadx,  the  llailway  ran  be  carried  over  15  feet 
high,  to  allow  rarriages  to  pass  under,  'iv  it  can 
pass  le.fe!,  secured  by  stou!  iron  iVoin  iiijiirv  hv 
Sorses  and  vvheels  ^oinu  over  il,  imr  vvoiihl  it  be 
cl'oaked  with  inuil.  .\  pair  of  Railways  -ire 
'iirnerally  laid  2  feet  d!>;.iiit.  one  Tor  going  ."ind 
"MP  fur  relurniny.  The  ])'iir  of  raiUvavs  if- 
r|iiire  a  ■.tidtli  of  but  7  (eet  of  <j:rot:ii  '.  •etu"  it 
can  run  on  one  side  of  a  road  or  turnpike  :  or  if 
Icvated  10  feet  (on  posts)  can  pass  over  lields 
of  grain  without  injuring  the  cultivation. 

Hills  present  no  formidable  ohstarles,  the 
riailwavs  can  s.iinetinies  wind  round  the  by-ie, 
or  if  it  is  a  narrow  ridge,  can  be  carried  fhrmi^ih 
level  by  tunneliuz',  the  expense  would  he  small, 
an  ojiening  but  7  feet  square  being  required  :  or 
a  power  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  (horse,  team,  or 
man,)  would  assist  to  draw  up  the  load  by  an 
endless  rope,  (*<c.  In  a  coldViumfrv.  it  should 
be  protected  from  the  snow  and  ice,  by  a  rough 
covering  of  boards,  (or  house)  seven  feet  high, 
and  7  feet  wide. 

A  horse  walking-  on  the  plank  will  dravv  fen 
carriages,  ench  loaded  with  half  a  ton,  and  they 
are  so  arranged  that  the  horse  cannot  see  tlie 
width  of  the  road,  nor  the  height  lie  may  be 
from  the  ground,  and  he  rrrnno' step  off. 

A  small  steam  engine  in  a  wagon  will  drive 
itself  along,  anil  draw  a  stage  coach  after  it  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  with  fifty 
passengers,  the  haggat;e  being  placeil  between, 
would  protect  the  passengers  from  danger  fiiun 
the  boiler's  bursting — who,  moving  along 
smooth,  could  read  or  sleep,  neither  incommod- 
ed by  mud  in  win'er,  or  dust  in  summer. 

Jl  Fancy  Coach  is  also  made,  in  which  per- 
sons can  set  and  move  themselves  forward  with 
very  little  exertion,  bv  simply  turning  a  crink  ; 
■some  persons  have  calculated  they  could  go  fas- 
ter than  a  horse,  farther  in  a  day,  and  not 
harder  work  tlian  to  drive  a  dull  one.  These 
Coaches  are  made  light,  that  a  traveller  over- 
taking a  dull  wagon,  niav  «tep  out,  place  his 
'.'oacbiipon  tiie  other  Railway,  atid  pi=s  by.  * 
CThey  are  capable  of  great  ornament,  aud 
icfiuld  lie  a  o^real  acijuisition  to  a  cmnlry  Sent  ; 
they  can  be  made  to  run  on  the  f;round  and  to 
turn  round;  an  excellent  exercise  fur  persons 
'f  sederilari/  habits,  pnrticnhfly. — Cost  S-JO- 
Platforms  are  built  every  Ifw  miles  to  aliovv 
the  slow  wagons  to  run  out,  when  the  steam 
Coach  passes  by — to  rest,  unload,  &c.  The 
load  being  on  a  number  of  carriages,  no  great 
ueiglit  comes  on  one  part  at  a  lime;  a  <;;ripe 
pressing  on  the  wheels,  prevent."  the  carriages 
from  going  down  hill  too  fast. 

Cast  iron  Railways  are  in  general  use  in  Eng- 
land for  conveying  coal,  iron,  lead,  &c.  to  the 
shipping  ;  also  in  the  London  docks  for  remov- 
ing goods  ;  steam  carriages  have  run  upon  thein. 
Some  writers  have  urged  their  geoerdl  use  lor 
travelling,  but  the  great  expense  of  them  has 
prevented  it  ;  they  usually  cost  j^j.OOO  per  mile, 
laid  single,  on  wood  cross-pieces.  The  patent 
is  better,  willllast  as  long,  and  costs  but  Si 500. 
Some  engineers  have  considered  Railways  su- 


•  These  Carriages  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  Ex* 
hibition  Uall,  in  Hanover-street,  Uo»toii. 
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perior  to  canals  in  many  situations.  (Compare 
it  wit!)  the  Middlesex  canal — Boatmen  cliarg' 
SlO  to  cany  a  ton  from  Boston  to  Concord 
75  miles  ;  on  a  Railway  a  horse  and  a  drivei 
would  take  a  load  of  5  tons  there  in  three  days 
expense  less  than  §10,  leaving  a  profit  of  S40 
on  the  load,  for  the  owners,  of  the  Railway. 

Suppose  a  pair  of  tliese  Railways  was  laid 
from  Boston  to  Worcester,  running  over  the 
Cotting  Avenue,  and  on  one  side  of  the  turn 
pike  : — 

The  distance,  (avoiding  some  hills)  40  miles 
S3000,  is  -  -  -  Si 20,000 

Cost  of  covering  it  the  whole  way,  of 

rough  boards,  §1250  -  50,000 

Building   a  warehouse  in    Boston,  one  in 
Worcester,  and  three  intermediate  ones, 
to  receive  and  deliver  goods,  cost  10,000 

Extra  expense   in    crossing    vallies   and 

hills,  and  building  platforms,         -       10,000 
For  Superintendence,  and  Supernumera- 
ries, allow  10,000 

Total  cost  of  the  most  expensive  plan,  S200,ooo 


Annual  Expense. 

Toll  to  the  Avenue  and  Turnpike,  not 

over  82,000 

Salary   of    Clerks,  as  Toll- 
Keepers,  at  warehouses,      3,000 
Repairs   would    be  trifling 

when  housed,  [allow]  3  000 S8,000 

Annual  Income. 
Toll  on   10,000   tons   of  goods,  and   produce 

at  S3  30,000 

Toll    on   Steam  Coach,  with 

mail  and  passengers  3,000 — g33,000 

which  after  deducting  the  expenses,  leaves  a 
nett  profit  of  S'.25,000  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Railway,  or  12J  per  cent  interest. 

A  company  to  hire  the  Railways  could  afford 
to  paj'even  a  greater  tol!  nsone  driver  and  hor- 
ses will  convey  5  tons  to  Worcester  in  two 
days,  at  an  expense  of  go,  which  added  to  the 
toll  of  Si 5,  makes  20  total  cost  of  load.  The 
present  price  of  carriage  is  from  S8  to  §10  per 
ton,  but  if  this  Company  charge  86  they  wi' 
liaveanett  profit  of  S'O  on  each  load. 

When  we  consider  the  safety  of  carriage,  no 
jolting  and  breaking,  and  the  expedition  and 
cheapness,  we  may  reasonably  calculate  to  en- 
gross the  whole  trade  in  a  short  time.  Wagons 
should  start  at  stated  hours  every  day,  if  they 
had  not  a  full  load  of  goods,  they  could  carry 
plaster,  salt,  iron,  &c.  and  returning,  eould 
bring  in  wood,  hay,  (screwed  in  bundles,)  pota- 
toes, &c  from  a  greater  distance  than  can  be 
done  on  turnpikes. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  Railways 
would  increase  the  value  of  distant  lands  more 
than  the  whole  cost.  Any  persons  can  them- 
selves ascertain  the  truth  of  these  statements 
There  are  more  than  d,000  tons  of  plaster,  salt, 
iron,  flour,  sugar,  molasses,  lirjuors,  manufac- 
tures, &c.  carried  to  that  section  of  the  coun 
try  in  one  year,  and  as  much  produce  brought 
down,  in  pork,  liquors,  butter,  cheese,  ashes, 
grain,  manufactures,  &c. 

This  plan  is  so  novel,  many  persons  think 
tbeysee  insurmountable  difficulties,  without  un- 
derstanding   all  the  details.     It   cannot    be 


more  chimerical  than  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
project,  to  carry  his  canal  3  miles  through  a  hilt 
by  tunnelling,  yet  he  completed  it,  and  gained 
the  most  princely  fortune  in  Great  Britain,  by 
an  enterprise  pronounced  ridiculous,  by  the 
wiseacres  of  the  age.  A  Fulton  was  ridiculed 
for  his  attempt  to  apply  steam  to  boats.  And 
those  who  pronounce,  that  horses  cannot  walk 
on  a  plank,  must  allow  that  steam  can  and  has 
been  used,  and  is  considered  as  cheap  as  horses  j 
true  one  wagon  cannot  get  before  another,  but 
the  laws  of  the  Railway  prevent  one  from  stop- 
ping another,  they  all  go  at  a  fixed  rate. 

Some  persons  suppose  Wagoners,  or  mali- 
cious persons,  would  injure  the  Railways,  and 
persons  would  not  dare  to  travel  on  it ;  a  per- 
son bent  on  mischief,  can  never  want  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  he  can  remove  the  linch-pins  of  a 
wheel,  or  set  fire  to  a  house,  but  he  is  liable  to 
punishment. 

Turnpike  Companies  would  be  glad  of  their 
establishment,  it  takes  from  them  their  most  un- 
profitable customers,  that  cut  up  their  roads  in 
Spring. 

A  Single  Railway  would  answer  to  lay  be- 
tween Brunswick  and  Trenton,  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  light  goods;  the  country  is  nearly 


not  be  particularly  noticed  in  a  circular,  at  the 
same  time,  any  good  mechanic  can  erect  the 
whole,  after  one  view,  ;  and  it  is  easily  kept  in 
repair,  from  its  entire  simplicitif. 

Patent  Rights  are  offered  for  "sale,  for  a  State, 
Town,  or  Special  purpose  ;  and  further  infor- 
mation will  be  given,  by  addressing  a  Letter, 
post  paid,  to 

C.  P.  WILLIAMS. 
^'cw  Fork  Museum. 
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FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sir, — In  my  last  I  endeavoured  to  enforce 
the  great  value  of  corn,  and  my  opinion  of  the 
best  method  of  planting.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say,  that  the  mode  pointed  out  by  me,  is  that  by 
which  the  largest  quantity  of  this  precious 
grain  can  be  made,  but  we  may  purchase  gold 
too  dear,  and  that  which  may  be  a  beautiful  and 
productive  tillage  upon  a  few  acres,  with  ample 
resources  and  small  expenditures,  is  not  to 
be  placed  in  competition  with  our  extensive 
evel,  it  could  be  laid  for  g75,OO0,  (without  co-jfields,  which  althoush  they  do  not  receive  all 
vering)  including  the  purchase  of  two  small]  the  good  management  of  garden  culture,  yet 
steam  engines,  and  coaches  to  carry  100  pas- produce  an  ample  supply  for  family  consump- 
sengers ;  there  would  be  a  platform  half  way,  tion,  and  an  overplus  for  sale,  to  assist  in  sup- 
where  they  could  pass  each  other,  and  replen-  porting  the  hospitable  propensity  of  a  southern 
ish  fire  and  water.     The  daily  expense — esti-  farmer. — I  will  not  deny,  that  small  farms  vyell 


mate  at  85  for  turnpike  toll,  g  15  for  hire  of  men 
and  cost  of  wood,  g5  for  wear  of  engine,  is  S2a 
—allow  an  average  of  50  passengers  per  day, 
both  ways,  at  gl,50  cts.  is  875,  leaving  a 
nett  profit  of  S50  per  day  to  the  owners  of  the 
Railway.  These  engines  could  go  slower,  and 
carry  goods,  after  they  carried  the  passengers  ; 
the  Company  could  buy  land,  instead  of  paying 
a  toll  to  turnpikes. 

In  South  Carolina,  suppose  a  pair  of  Rail- 
ways was  laid  from  Charleston  to  Augusta,  and 
a  fork  run  to  Columbia,  in  all  120  miles,  cost 
g40o,000,  a  load  of  cotton  would  be  carried  in 
5  d.'.ys,  instead  of  30  by  water  ;  g'2  per  bale 
would  be  readily  paid  for  carriage,  same  pro- 
portion for  rice,  tobacco,  &c.  and  825  per  ton 
for  carrying  goods  up  ;  there  is  sufficient  trans- 
portation to  make  the  work  very  valuable. 

By  reference  to  the  Encyclopedias,  it  will 
be  seen  the  subject  of  Railways  has  engrossed 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  British  nation. — 
They  are  important  auxiliaries  to  large  canals 
—diverging  at  right  angles  on  either  side,  and 
bring  to  the  boats  produce  over  a  rugged  coun- 
try, where  canals  could  not  be  well  formed: 
and  in  a  cold  country  they  could  be  used  a  Ion 
ger  time  each  year  than  canals,  even  if  they 
were  not  covered  in.  That  they  are  valuable 
at  coal  mines,  stone  quarries,  &c.  need  not  be 
mentioned  ;  there,  the  strength  might  be  in- 
creased, both  in  the  timber  and  iron,  if  necessa- 
ry. They  would  probably  be  useful  in  the  na- 
vy and  ship  yards,  for  conveying  timber,  &c. 

This  plan  is  essentially  di'fferent,  and  much 
cheaper  than  any  other  ever  offered  in  Great 
Britain,  or  this  country.  There  are  many 
things  to  be  attended  to  in  the  erection  of  the 
Railways,  and  using  the  carriages,  which  can-  , 


cultivated,  will  best  support  a  d -nse  popula- 
tion, but  while  the  rage  for  emigrating  to  the 
west  shall  continue,  we  cannot  expect  a  great 
increase  of  inhabitants  in  Maryland  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  will  be  to  me  a  serious  and  afflicting 
cause  of  regret,  if  I  live  to  see  our  country 
seats  deserted  by  their  hospitable  and  polished 
owners,  whose  expanded  minds  and  liberal  ha- 
bits require,  and  must  have  the  ample  resour- 
ces, which  a  petty  farm,  under  the  best  Tur- 
nip, Potato  and  Mangel  Wurtzel  husbandry, 
cannot  supply.  It  is  for  extensive  culture,  that 
my  remarks  are  made,  believing  that  it  is  high 
time  for  us  to  adopt  the  most  frugal  and  produc- 
tive methods,  when  we  are  daily  and  hourly 
losing  our  servants — sometimes  by  direct 
stealing — most  generally  by  seduction,  and 
always  by  concealing  and  employing  them  ;* 
and  this  too,  under  the  sacred  name  of  religion, 
by  persons  who  reproaching  us  for  our  indo- 
lence, use  the  basest  and  most  dishonest  means 
to  rob  usof  our  labourers,  that  they  also  may  be 
;ndolent — If  these  overrighteous  had  applied  to 
the  fair  and  honourable  purchase  of  young  fe- 
males, one  half  of  the  money  which  it  has  cost 
them  to  seduce  &  conceal  these  from  the  orphan, 
the  widow,  and  kind  master  and  mistress,  they 
would  have  liberated  four  times  the  number  of 
Africans,  whicii  their  nefarious  plans  have  as 
yet  accomplished  ;  and  they  would  have  avoid- 
ed the  cause  of  shedding  so  much  human  blood, 
justly  attributed  to  their  intolerant  interfer- 
ance.  Without  being  an  advocate  for  slavery, 
I   am  an  advocate  for  liberty    of  conscience, 

♦  The  Apostle  Paul,  did  not  conceal  Onesimiis,  but 
sent  him  back  to  his  master  Philemon.  He  would 
not  interfere  with  the  conscience  w  property  of  Phile- 
mon. 
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thii'    eNcry  man  may  freel^  v'lj'iy  his  propertv, 
amenable  tu  the  laws  ot  his  cocintry. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  for  these  encreasing 
and  organized  r«liheries,  unless  our  legislature 
will  make  it  a  coiulition  of  manumission,  that 
the  slave  manumitted,  shall  immediitely  re- 
move, into  one  of  the  slave  concealing  states, 
and  also  hanish  all  of  our  vagrant  and  worth- 
less free  blacks,  who  if  thev  pass  themselves  as 
runaways,  will  find  ready  admission,  protection 
r.nd  pven  support  out  nf  their  poor  funds.  I 
sav  let  these  regulators  of  conscience  have 
enough  (d"  them — the  hundreds  we  can  spare, 
and  who  would  soon  be  replaced  by  valuable 
white  labourers — Hut  to  proceed.  I  know  no 
reason,  why  an  active  and  intelligent  man,  may 
not  as  easily  cultivate  and  improve  one  thou- 
sand, as  fifty  acres  of  land— a  domestic  man, 
not  ashamed  of,  or  above  his  business.  To  this 
man,  my  plan  ofgrowing  corn  is  of  importance, 
more  especially  as  I  do  not  contemplate  what 
is  called  fallow  wheat. 

I  have  placed  your  corn  in  tliat  foim,  which 
will  greatly  encrease  the  number  of  stalks,  and 
as  far  as  ray  experience  goes,  rather  improving 
than  diminishing  the  number  and  size  of  ears 
to  each.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  subject  for 
calculation  as  well  as  reflection,  admitting  that 
you  do  not  grow  as  much  wheat  upon  corn 
ground  as  upon  fallow,  whether  the  encreased 
■wheat  does  not  in  various  ways,  cost  more  than 
it  will  profit.  I  am  not  convinced  that  corn  is 
so  rijurious  to  land  as  is  generally  supposed  : 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  the  best  wheat  is  that 
which  is  immediately  joining,  and  next  to  the 
corn  stalk — and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
lands  of  Maryland  ;  from  which,  since  the  first 
settlement  of  our  country,  every  thing  has  b-en 
taken,  and  to  which,  in  most  cases  little  or  no- 
thing ha-  been  r-:uri. I'd;  indepeudntot  tbe.r  na- 
tural great  fertility,  are  indebted  to  the  ridge  til- 
lage for  their  continued  productiveness.  On  cold, 
stiff  clays,  t'le  fl^t  tillage  la  destructvc,  and  ev  n 
upon  light  loams,  nothing  is  gained  by  it  At 
seven  teet  lands,  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  fur- 
rows to  drain  off  superlluous  wet — and  with 
this  advantage,  that  after  a  few  crops  you  ob- 
tai'i  the  desirable  level  of  your  fields,  wnich 
enables  you  to  open  permanent  drains.  If  your 
land  is  hilly,  there  are  furrows  enough  to  pre- 
vent an  accumulation  of  water,  which  would 
oth^rWlse  in  seeking  a  vent,  burst  into  a  deep 
gully. 

The  favourite  division  into  six  fields,  whereof 
one  in  corn  and  two  in  wheat,  does  not  appear 
to  iie  as  beneficial  a  mode  as  four  fields,  one 
whereof  in  corn  and  wheat  annually.  The  pre- 
paration of  a  fallow,  is  not  a  light  labour,  and 
you  vill  admit  that  it  is  easier  to  manure  a 
fourth  than  a  third  of  a  farm.  1  offer  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  upon  1000  acres  of  arable 
land. 


I'pon  this  corn  ground,  cut  to  pie-"~l 
oes  by  water  furrows — impoverish-  '| 
ed  by  cross  ploughing,    and  by  wat- b»  1000 
ei-  retained  at  the  crossings.     I  al-  I 
lowed  6  bushels  wheat  per  acre.       J 

lt)6  '2-3  acres  of  fallow  wheat,  for  ] 
which  I  will  allow  15  bu.  per  acre.   ' 


Ui6(J 


Six  field  Tillage. 


Bushels. 


166  2-3  acres  of  corn,  at  four  feet 
six  inches,  supposing   two  stalk 
the  hill,  and  1  ear   to  the  stalk 
6ars  to  the  bushel. 


r  feet  "J 

ks to f    _,,^ 

,  100^   ^''0 


Corn  at  50  cents,  wheat  at  SI,  is   SiJ25l 

250  acres — and  I  shall  hereafter^ 
show  that  by  my  method,  you  haveC  15,557 
really  two  stalks  to  a  hill.  j 

Upon  this  corn  ground,  with  few-1     ^. 
er  water  furrows  &  no  cups,  7  bu.     y      ' 

Which  at  same  rate,  is  S9528 

Difterence,        S3277 

My  estimates  may  appear  wild,  and  per 
haps  I  have  committed  errors  of  calculation — 
vet  I  have  given  sufficient  room  to  come  and  go 
upon.  My  object  is  to  show,  that  we  do  not 
work  it  right,  and  chat  by  the  cross  tillage,  we 
not  only  made  less  of  wheat  and  corn,  than  by 
any  other  process,   the  same  or  less  labour  will 

oduce,  but  by  it  we  impoverish  our  soil,  and 
that  the  l-6th  corn  and    I-3d  wheat,  is  not  the 
most  productive  mode  of  farming. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

F. 


CwltwYe  oi  Indian  Coxn, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American   Farmer. 

December,  17,  1821. 

Dear  Sir — In  perusing  your  paper  the  other 
day,  which  I  always  do  at  the  first  leisure  mo- 
ment) I  met  with  an  article  that  particularly 
engaged  my  attention.  It  is  contained  in  your 
paper  of  the  7th  of  this  month,  and  relates  to 
the  culture  and  best  distances  for  planting  In- 
dian Corn. 

In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  clean  cultiva- 
tion and  good  tilth  for  this  most  valuable  of  all 
crops,  I  entirely  concur  with  your  worthy 
correspondent  "  F."  But  his  opinion  relative 
to  distance,  and  the  advantages  of  the  parti- 
cular one  which  he  recommends,  differs  so 
materially  from  the  prevalent  opinions  and 
practice  in  the  middle  counties  of  Virginia, 
where  corn  tias  long  been  the  chief  staple,  that 
1  think  it  may  be  useful  to  tell  you  what  they 
are.  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that 
with  us,  every  distance  which  either  whim  or 
judicious  calculation  could  suggest,  has  been 
airly  tiied  ;  and  the  practice  has  long  settled 
down  with  a  great  majority  of  farmers  in  favour 
of  five  and  a  half  feet  each  way,  or  5}  and  5 
where  more  than  one  stalk  is  left  in  a  hill,  and 
5  one  way,  and  3f.  3  21.2.  and  18  inches  the 
other  way,  where  single  stuik  corn  is  preferred  ; 
the  5j  feet  being  the  widest  distance  for  every 
kind  of  land,  and  the  narrow  distances  on  the 
beds,  being  varied  as  above  stated,  according  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Shorter  distances, 
such  as  45-  feet,  4,  3  J  and  3  each  way,  which 
have  been  known  to  succeed  in  the  VVestern 


country,  and  in  more  northern  latitudes  than 
ours,  have  often  been  tried  with  us,  but  without 
success.  A  wider  distance,  at  least  one  way, 
seems  indispensably  necessary  in  our  climate. 

We  all  sow  our  wlieat  in  corn  land,  which  is 
very  generally  divided  by  a  small  water-fur- 
row, into  beds  five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and 
two  of  these  making  eleven  feet  every  scythes- 
man  carries  at  one  s worth  ;  nor  have  I  heard 
for  many  years  a  single  complaint  of  the  width 
except  from  awkward  beginners.  Our  wheat  is 
cut  as  clean  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  unless  it  has  been  on 
smooth  fallow.  Indeed  our  best  scythemen 
assert,  that  they  can  cut  much  cleaner,  where 
their  arms  have  full  scope,  than  where  they  are 
confined  to  sworths  only  7  or  9  feet  wide.  They 
cut  with  two  steps,  and  never  catch  their  wheat 
as  is  probably  the  practice  in  your  correspon- 
dent's neighbourhood  ;  for  I  know  it  used  to 
prevail  in  many  parts  of  Maryland.  For  this 
mode,  I  will  admit  that  a  sworth  of  11  feet  is 
too  wide.  The  practice  of  cutting  off  the  corn 
before  we  sow,  is  now  becoming  very  common 
with  us  ;  and  cross  ploughing  is  getting  more 
and  more  out  of  fashion  : — skimmers,  cultiva- 
tors, harrows,  and  sweep-alls*,  being  substitut- 
ed by  many,  instead  of  the  plough,  for  the  whole 
culture  after  the  first  breaking  up. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your  constant  reader,  and  well  wisher, 
JAMES  M.  GARNETT. 

*  As  this  is  a  new  implement  I  believe,  the  follow- 
ing description  may  be  acceptable.  It  is  nothing' 
more  than  a  broad  thin  bar  of  Iron,  3  or  4  inches 
wide,  and  about  jU  inches  or  3  feet  long  ;  connected 
with  a  wooden  frame  at  each  end,  by  two  iron  up- 
rights in  such  a  manner,  that  the  front  edge  of  the 
bar  which  is  made  sharp,  and  well  steeled,  has  near- 
ly the  same  inclination  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
that  a  drawing-knife  in  operation,  has  to  the  board  on 
which  it  acts.  This  edge  then  cuts  every  thing  be- 
fore it,— running  from  2  to  3  inches  below  the  surface. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

On  Crncing  Bacon. 

Locust  Level,  Frederick  7 
Co.,  Dec.  30th,  1821.      3 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir — I  have  observed  in  number  38  and  vol. 
3,  of  your  American  Farmer,  a  treatise  on 
curing  bacon-hams,  &c.  by  John  Darby,  Esq, 
Richmond  County,  Virginia,  whose  treatise  I 
consider  the  best  1  have  ever  seen  in  print,  and 
probably  as  good  as  can  he  offered  ;  never- 
theless, as  I  differ  with  him  as  to  the  mode  of 
applying  the  same  ingredients,  (sugar  and  mo- 
lasses excepted  which  I  deem  an  unnecessary 
expense,)  I  will  inform  you  of  the  mode,  which  I 
have  found  the  best  that  I  have  ever  tried,  in  as 
concise  a  manner  as  I  can  to  be  intelligent, 
without  comments,  leaving  the  breed  and  size  of 
hogs  for  a  future  examination.  I  first  strike 
my  pork  down  on  planks  laid  sloping,  (as  Mr. 
Darby  does)  with  fine  liiverpool  salt — after 
laying  from  8  to  14  days,  agreeable  to  the 
weather — longest  of  cold^Jdays, — I  re-salt  it, 
having  the  salt  well  rubbed  on  the  skin,  and 
pack  it  in  tubs  made  on  purpose,,  being  wider  a(t 
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top  tlian  l-.<iltuin,  Imlding  ahcuit  IGOO  Fiis 
eacli  ;  liavin;;-  pii'viously  piepaied  a  strong 
brine,  hy  boiling  salt,  (theaHninl  now  pref:  r) 
witli  abont.two  or  three  p^-.unds  ot'saltpetre,  wit'' 
twenty  or  fhii'y  pcils  of  red  pepper  lor  each 
till)  of  meat— (V  liile  l)oi line:,  it  reepiijee  frequeni 
fkimniititr,  and  ulien  pei fectiy  cold.  I  till  up  tin 
tid)?.  entirely  roverina;  the^nieat  \viiii  it — alioul 
two  weeks  affer,  I  have  (he  moat  ta^ien  out — re« 
boil  the  lirine  ;  add  while  hoiiinf!:,  about  l-3d 
lye,  inade  sti una;  Iroin  green  hickory  wood  ashes, 
&c.  a  few  nuM-e  red  peppers;  skininiing  as 
before — when  perfectly  cold,  it  is  applied  over 
tlie  meat  ar.ain.  In  two  weeks  time,  it  will  he 
reaiiv  for  (l;e  snuike  house,  when  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  pickle,  wiped  clean  and  buna;  up,  hock 
downwards.  No  smoke  is  applied  the  first  (lay, 
unless  very  cold  weather — when  comn'once 
smoking  with  <;reen  hickory  wood.  Fearing  it 
night  he  alledged  that  it  would  overheat  the 
meat,  1  will  give  a  short  description  of  my 
snfioke  bouse.  My  meat  is  hung  in  the  upper 
story  of  a  small  building  ;  the  lower  story  in- 
tended for  servants,  the  upper  iloor  being 
covered  with  clay  mortar  to  repel  the  beat 
<lownwards,  and  prevent  fire  above — below,  is 
a  small  ten  plate  stove,  whose  pipe  ascends  one 
foot  above  the  floor — some  bricksare  piled  rimnd 
the  pipe  above,  and  about  one  foot  higlier,  on 
which  an  old  stove  plate  is  laid,  to  spread  thei 
smoke  and  prevent  fire  above.  The  stove 
keeps  the  occupants  below  comfortable,  (who 
seldom  neglect  (he  fire  in  cold  weather)  and 
fully  answers  smoking  my  meat  ;  there  bein"  no 
aperture  in  the  floor,  except  where  the  pipe 
goes,  they  have  no  access,  the  meat  house  door 
bciiiK  in  the  wall  of  the  second  story.  When 
perfectly  smoked,  the  hams  and  shoulders  are 
packed  again  in  the  tubs,  with  as  coarse  salt  as 
I  can  obtain — from  whence  it  is  used — comes 
out  clean — wnen  packed  with  ashes  it  is  other- 
wise. I  have  also  cured  them  with  the  first 
biine,  with  lye  in  it,  hut  thought  the  Ive  pene- 
truted  too  deep,  though  tliey  kept  remarkahlv 
\vell. 

Mr.  Skinner — I  hope  that  our  agricultural 
society  will  award  premiums  for  the  liest  cured 
bams,  which  shall  be  exhi'iifed  at  our  future 
cattle  shows — believing  it  as  essentially  bene- 
ficial as  for  good  bogs,  (for  then  the  memhers 
miirht  have  the  pleasure  of  feasting  on  them); 
and  I'll  venture  to  assert,  they  would  be  treat- 
ed with  as  good  bams  of  bacon,  as  ever  came 
from  Burlington,  Westphalia,  or  any  another 
part  of  this  globe,  from 
Your  friend, 

and  very  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HUGHES. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 

Dear  Sir — Among  the  number  of  recipes  ii 
jour  useful  paper,  allow  me  to  add  the  follow 
ing.  perhaps  not  generally  known. 

The  batter  of  buckwheat  frecpiently  sours 
from  being  made  over  night,  and  the  house 
keeppi  is  disappointed  in  having  ;;(iod  cakes.  To 
roracdy  this  evil,  add  a  little  powdered  mag- 


nesia, which  will  be  found  to  correct  it  entirely , 
if  added  fifteen  minutes  before  baking. 

A  SUBSCRIBKR, 

Somr  Ohscrvnt\onsonthel)ise(t<ieofthe  Morel- 
In  Chtrrij,  and  Mariiigiment  of  Trees. 

Read  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Rucks 
County,  .TOtb  July,  and  before  the  Pliiladil- 
p'lia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  Oct. 
23,1821, 

Sharon,  Bucks  Cfiunfi;,  I'enn.ti/l-  } 
vania,  'Uh  Juhj,  182!."     5 

Sir — The  premature  decay  of  our  trees,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  fruit  bearing  kinds,  is 
indeed  a  matter  of  serious  regret,  and  demands 
our  pointed  attention.  I  liope  that  the  iuipor- 
tsnt  committee  over  v.hicli  you  preside,  w:ll,  in 
(heir  researches,  make  some  discoveries  that 
ay  prove  of  peculiar  benefit  lo  society.  ( 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  belong  to  such  a  com- 
mittee, anif  will  most  cheerfully  throw  in  my 
little  store  of  knowledee. 

Ill  most  cases  of  decay  that  have  comf- 
under  my  notice,  I  have  found  a  cidlection  of 
some  kind  of  vermin,  which  1  suppose  to  be  tbe 
cause  of  disease;  but  on  a  more  close  cxaniina- 
(ion  1  a  II  of  opinion,  d  at  in  some  instsince-  i' 
is  only  the  consequencp,  especially  as  iniates  to 
the  morello  cherry.  The  disease  wJiirh  ha-. 
proved  so  fatal  to  that  tree,  is  first  oliserved 
\iy  the  formation  of  excrescences  in  the  oute- 
branches,  and  even  in  the  stems  of  very  voun- 
trees.  In  these  excmsrences  are  lodired  a  nuui- 
her  of  small  whitish  worn  s,  which  1  tnok  to  he, 
and  I  believe  mnv  others  think  is,  the  caiisp 
of  the  decay;  but  beiJig  inforiired  that  scoiitii> 
the  hark  was  useful,  and  the  informer  be" 
iiig  umitile  to  give  me  any  reason  why  it  was 
so,  I  was  induce;l  to  look" further  into  the  case, 
whereupon  I  discr.vt  red,  that  the  luoips  or 
excrescences  were  formed  about  a  month  before 
the  worms  commenced  their  operations,  and 
then  they  appeared  to  enter  from  the  outside. 
Last  year  I  selected  for  experiment  two  trees 
that  stood  ne.ir  to  each  other  :  early  in  March 
I  scored  one  of  them,  bv  makin-r  three  incision- 
along  the  trunk,  extenilinu  from  the  branches  to 
near  the  root  ;  the  other  I  It-It  undone.  In 
the  spring  of  the  current  year,  that  which  was 
scored  was  free  of  disease ;  whilst  that  not 
scoied  was  so  affected  that  I  thought  it  ne- 
essary  to  take  the  whole  head  off.  Joshua  Ty- 
on,  esq.  of  Montgomery  county,  has  a  tree  of 
the  large  brown  species,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
about  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  ;  it  became 
luuch  diseased  in  the  year  1819  ;  in  the  course 
of  that  year  the  bark  opened  along  the  trunk 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  about  six  feet  in 
length  as  if  it  had  been  stored  ;  in  18S0,  the 
tree  threw  out  new  shoots  fiom  below  the  dis- 
eased parts,  and  assumed  a  healthy  appearance, 
and  doling  (hjt  year  a  ridge  formed  where  the 
bark  had  been  opened,  jutting  out  an  iuch  be- 
yond the  genera!  round  ol  the  body  ;  and  in 
•oiisequence  of  the  tender  stale  of  the  bark  in 
that  part,  the  ridge  has  this  year  increased,  am. 
t  does  appear  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 
until  relieved  io  other  places  hy  incisious.    On 


iriotbrr  examination  of  the  excrescences  tiiis 
season.  I  found  the  eggs  of  the  insect  laid  on 
the  outside,  and  that  the  worm  does  actually 
make  its  way  inwards.  From  these  observa- 
tions, I  conclude  that  the  decay  of  this  valua- 
ble fruit  tree  is  occasioned  by  a  diseased  state 
of  the  bark  (being  what  is  commonly  termed 
bark-bound,  obstructing  the  circulation  of  the 
sap),  and  that  scoring  at  the  proper  season  is  aa 
I'ffectual  remedy:  at  least  it  is  harmless  .;nd 
easy.  V\  hether  I  have  chosen  the  best  time  for 
(he  operation  remains  to  be  proven  ;  and  if  I 
uin  in  (he  main  right  in  my  conclusion,  ii  is  a 
strong  instance  of  the  necessity  of  searching 
into  causes,  instead  of  being  misled  by  mere 
effects. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  practice  of  trim- 
ming trees,  so  as  to  form  the  head  severa'  feet 
.ibove  the  jjround,  is  unnatural,  although  it  is 
certainly  attended  with  many  conveniences, 
and  on  some  occasions  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  particularly  where  the  ground  is  tilled  ; 
but  such  exposure  of  (be  stem  is  perhaps  fie- 
quently  the  source  of  dise.ise,  especially  in  some 
the  delicate  kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  cherry, 
Ilium,  peacn,  &c.  I  have  now  some  peach  trees 
growing  on  the  north  siile  of  a  board  fence, 
which  really  look  more  flouri.sbing  than  sooie 
others  that  are  not  so  protected,  and  from  this 
bint- 1  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  suffer- 
ing tlie  head  to  form  so  near  the  ground  as  to 
bade  the  whole  stem  ;  or  if  trimmed  up,  to 
place  a  boani,  or  tie  straw  or  some  other  cover- 
ing oil  (he  south  side  of  eav.h  tree.  The  ap- 
plication ol  Soft  soap,  well  scrubbed  with  a  hard 
'iiush,  has  lately  been  highly  spoken  of;  and  the 
washinj;  with  lime  or  composition  has  long  beea 
practised  ;  and  also  scruping  and  currying 
the  hark  ;  all  of  winch  1  believe  to  be  useful,  but 
ach  in  rotation,  or  some  change  is  prohaiilj 
fst.  A  respectatile  member  of  our  society  has 
i'commended  the  ringing  or  girdling  of  fi  uit 
trees,  to  force  them  into  bearing.  I  have  tried 
the  experiment,  and  am  satisfied  that  fruit  was 
hereiy  produced.  At  the  same  time  1  am  con- 
vinced that  the  trees  are  injured,  and  ioi<st 
therefore  disapprove  of  the  operation,  and  ia 
lieu  (berei)f  I  would  decidedly  preter  scoi  mg, 
that  is  by  making  incisions  into  the  bark  )eiit;in- 
se  up  the  trunk,  continuing  if  necessary 
mg  the  principal  branches. 
In  planting  (rees  I  would  recommend  your 
digging  the  boles  of  a  sixe  more  than  sufficient 
tti.  receive  the  roots  (the  lariicr  the  better,',  out 
not  too  deep,  especially  if  the  soil  is  shallow  and 
ihe  subsoil  clay  ;  the  earth  thrown  in  should  be 
completely  pulverized  and  enricbeil,  and  if  in 
the  spring  season,  about  half  a  bucket  of  water 
»o  each  tree  is  very  beneficial.  After  planting 
the  more  valuable  or  delicate  kinds,  !  have 
thrown  straw,  leaves,  or  other  litter  arouod 
with  great  success  ;  the  litter  keeps  a  continual 
moisture,  prevents  the  growth  of  othrr  plains, 
and  acts  as  a  manure  ;  but  it  should  not  be 
lontinued  longer  tlian  autumn,  as  there  would 
le  danger  of  mice  harbouring  in  it  and  barking 
be  trees.  Some  persons  stake  their  trees  at  the 
time  of  planting,  and  I  think  well  of  the  prac- 
tice for  the  first  season  ;  hut  the  stakes  shinid 
le  removed  by  winttr.  otherwise  the  stem,  eith- 
er  depending  upon  the  bupport  aftorded  Dy  the 
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i  stake,  or  lor  want  of  pmpet' exercise,  will    not 

I  gruw  in  propiii  lion  to  tlie  oHier  parts,  aM<i   will 

becDnie  too  weak  tti  siijifain  tlie  head;  tor  Ir 

have  an  apparent  consci;nisness,  and  will  cori- 

foriii  to   the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Yours,  very  respectluliv, 

JAMEJi"  WORTH. 
Mr.  James  P.  Morris,  Chairman  of  the 
(.'umniittce  on  Fruit  and  Foi  est  Trees. 

Fur  the  American  Farmer. 
Wr.  Skinnf.r, 

Besides  the  a;ood  effects  that  are  to  result  at 
Otii  Cattle  Shows,  tVoni  the  offer  ol  premiums 
fnr  good  Stock,  there  are  other  points  that  re 
quire  not  less  the  attention  ot  your  premium 
committee.  Ainon^  tiiese  are  iiiou;;hiiig  matches 
foi  <ixeii:  Donieslii  Manufactures — I  mean  tho^e 
that  are  strictly  domestic,  such  as  are  wronghi  in 
our  fnmilie<,aM\  the  offer  of  a  preiniuni  ofvalua- 
bi-  aoiount,  fur  the  best  treatise  on  agriculture 
either  in  the  shape  of  an  address,  or  any  other 
fuim,  that  may  he  oHe.red  to  the  .Society,  'vliicli 
shall  point  out  the  errors  and  delects  of  JIary- 
land  farming,  and  shall  sug-nest  thei  etor  the  best 


l''or  the  best  Boar,  1  c 

Secoml  best  Jo.  S 

l"or  the  best  Sow,  "10 

Second  best  do.  S 

4...SHI':i-,l^ 

l'"or  the  best  R:>m  of  the  pure  Vlrrlno  blood,  Id 

For  tlie  best  Ham  of  any  other  breeri,  10 

I'or  the  second  best  Uam  of  any  other  breed,  5 

For  the  best  two   Merhio  Ewes,  llj 

For  the  best  two  F.wes  of  any  otlier  breed,  lu 

IMI'LF.MF.NTS   OF  HUSBANUKV, 
For  the  best  I'loii   h,  s 

F'or  the  best  Hi  raw  Cutter,  5 

For  tlie  best  Dnll   Machine,  3 

For  the  best  Maclnne,  or  model  of  a  Machine, 
for  preparinif  unwretteci  Has  for  the  wheel,  20 
Where  prenimnis  are  taken  for  any  of  llie  above 
impknu-ius---lhe  implement  itself,  so  taking  the  pre 
miiiin,  or  amodel  of  it,  must  be  stamped  witli  thr 
name  of  the  owner,  and  left  m  the  possession  of  the 
Society,  tor  public  exhibition.  Eleven  premiums, 
iinounling  to  one  h  ■  dreil  dollars,  will  be  reserv;d  tr 
be  distnouted  at  vl'e  discretion  of  the  Society,  to 
:  One  valued  at  S2u ;  two  ditto  glj;  two  at 
S'tl,  an.'  six  at  g5. 

The  (Committee   of  Arrangement,   take   this    occ: 

on  to  notify   the  Agricultural  Community,   that    111 

Society    have  it   in    contemplation    to  hold    another 

Cattle  Show  and   Fair,  in  the  month  of  October  next 

when  they  hope  that  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  award 


TiitWtovvaV  IjovvespoutVcucft. 


remedies.  \N  e  have  had  no  writer  m  Mairy-  Premiums  for  cro//s,  and  for  Manufactures  inrow^'-Aj  »h 
land  on  the  subject,   since  Bord'V,  wiio  has  g.  ^  Aprivule  families. 

en  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  treutise  on  the  ,  "^  's  expected  that  from  and  alter  Octobernext, 
„   ,        ,       .,.|  .,  i  .1  •     *;  the  exhibitions  Will   be   held  m  that  month  and  onU 

suliiect.      1  here  IS   nothinjr  at //us  time,  in  my  „„-pnw.,i- 

humble  opniion,  that  is  more  required  to  aid;  As  some  of  the  crops,  to  which  it  is  thought  to 
the  good  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.be  expedient  to  call  the  public  attention  in  this  state, 
than  this.  Perhaps  the  subject  niuy  not  re(|Uire|must  necessarily  be  sowed  or  planted,  pi  tor  to  the 
the   oH'er  of  a   premium  more  than   onc>-.      Uut'"^''""^   in  Jlai/ i    the   Committee  of   Arrangement, 

in  this,  as  in  all  other  points,  the  p,en.iuuil'''^"'" '*''''"',T'','"'r  "''"/'7  ,*°  ""''"'"' fii^T"' 
,  fill  1  ,  ,  '  ,  .  "^  „•  ,  \terms,  the  objects  tor  which  it  is  supposed  the  Pre- 
should  not  be  awartled  where  the  thing  ottered,  mmms  will  be  offered,  leaving  the  details  to  be  pub- 
does  not  appear  to  merit  it,  ...                                ...... 


December  tlst,  1821. 


ENQLTIREU. 


Maryland  Cattle  Show  and  Fair. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement, 
on  behalf  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  at 
the  dwelling  of  the  Chairman,  General  Cn.iKLEs 
)tiiir.F,i.Y,  of  Hampton,  it  was  resjlved  to  distribute 
Premiums,  consisting  of  jncces  of  S  Iver  Plate, 
amounting  in  value  to  S-50f,  at  the  Cattle  Show  and 
Fair,  to  be  held  on  the  last  THCItiSUAY  and  FRl- 
I) \Y  in  May  next  at  tiie  Maryland  Tavern  on  the 
Frt-derictown  Turnpike  Road,  four  miles  from  Balti- 
more. 

l.-Ll\E  STOCK. 

Hunesi, 

For  the  best  Stallion,  a  piece  of  plate  valued  at     goO 

Si'cond  best,  do. 
For  the  best  brood  .Mare, 

Second  best,  do. 

Aises. 
For  the  best  Jack, 
For  the  best  Jennet, 

Mules, 
For  the  best  Mule, 

Second  best  Mule, 

2.— CATTLE. 
For  the  best  Bull  over  two  ye«rs  old. 

Second  best,  do.  do. 
For  the  best  Milch  Ciiw, 

Second  best,  do. 
For  the  best  yoke  of  working  Oxen,  15 

Second  best  do.  do.  ]0 

For  the  best  Hull  under  tvvo  years  old,  15 

Second  best  do  do.  10 

For  the  best  Heiler,  '  15 

Second  best  do.  10 


lished  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  next  show. 
For  the  best  A  acre  of  Carrots. 


do  acre   of.Mungel    Wurtzel. 

do  acre  of  Potatoes. 

do       i  acre  of  Onions, 
do  acie  of  Cabba.ge,  for  feeding  stock. 

do  acre  of  Una  Baga. 

do  acre  of  Common  Turnips, 

do  acre  of  Indian  Corn, 

do  acre  of  Orchard  Grass, 

do  acr    of  Pumpkins, 

do  acie  of  Flax. 

do  acrr  of  W'he.ii,  do  Rye,  do  Barlf  y,  doO.its 
The  persons  who  shall  compete  for  the  premium! 
that  may  be  offt-red  for  crops,  will  have  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  soil  on  which  the  crops  grew,  state 
tie  kind  and  quantity  of  manure  used  ;  and  also  the 
manner  and  expense  of  cultivation  and  harvesting. 

The  premium  offered  for  the  best  Milch  Cow,    will 

not  be    bestowed    unless  the    owner  exhibits    to    the 

satisfaction    of    the     Awarding    Committee,    an    ac- 

„    jcurate   account    of    the    food    and    treatment    of  the 

t,|  ICow  ;  the  qua^itity  and  management  of  tue  milk,  and 

"the  ([Uariiiiyof  en  am  ^nd  butler  previously  obtained 

from  it  for  at  least  tliirty  successive  days.  ' 

\o  animal  will  be  consideri-d  entitled  to  any  of  the 
2*5  regular  premiums,  except  such  as  have  been  bred 
^'-'jin,  and  are  at  the  time  owned  by  persons  residing 
within  this  State  or  ;Iie  District  of  CoUiinbia--and  m 
20  no  case  will  a  premium  be  given  for  live  stock,  unless 
10  the  owner  shall  have  given  one  week's  previous  no- 
Itice  in  writing,  to  Mr  John  S  Skinner,  Postmaster 
25 ! of  Hall iniore,  stating  himself  to  be  the  owner  .of  the 
2. ianimal,  and  the  manner  of  feeding  and  rearing  it,  to. 
20jjjether  with  il-s  pedigree,  ike.  ti.c.  as  nearly  as  practi- 
10  cable. 


CHAULES  RlDtiELY,  of  Hampton, 

Chaii-mari' 
J.  E.  HOWARD,  Jr.  Secrttavy 
All  Editor.s  of  newspapers  in  this    state  and  in  the 
Oisivict  of  Columbia,  are  respectfully   requested  to 
copy  the  ubove. 


TOIi.VCCO  FLK.V,  OP,  Fj.V. 

Extract — Stnitnlon,   Vir^.  Dec.  If'ith,  182}. 

I  have  taken  notice  of  a  "^reat  deal  having 
been  said  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Am.  Far- 
mer, about  the  small  flea,  skippiii;;  flv,  whicli 
Is  so  destructive  on  young  plants.  1  have  for 
'he  last  I  1- years  used  ambier  (tobacro  juice 
'Aith  complete  success  on  various  kinds  of 
plants,  and  particularly  on  cabbage  plants) 
t  \o  or  three  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  is  .sullici- 
ent  to  protect  thousands  of  plants  from  their 
ravages  I  boil  the  tobacco  until  all  its  stren'i,lli 
mixes  With  the  water;  say  a  pound  or  therea- 
bouts to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  with  a  com- 
mon watering  pot  just  as  the  plants  begin  to 
chip  through  the  ground  I  spiinkic  the  beds 
and  repe.it  it  after  every  rain  until  llu>y  are 
large  enough  to  protect  themselves.  1  know 
nothing  about  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  but 
am  confident  if  used  in  time  this  application 
will  protect  that  as  well  as  other  plants. 

A.  S. 

In  answer  to  Inquiries  from  the  Editor  respect- 
ing Albanij  Peas. 

Albaky,  December  28,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — Peas  are  best  raised  as  a  fallow 
crop  to  precede  wheat.  Both  do  well  upon  the 
same  soil.  The  ground  is  usually  of  clay  or  stiff 
loam,  should  be  ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  the 
peas  sown  broadca'^t,  two  bushels  per  acre,  ear- 
ly in  the  spring,  and  harro-.ed  in.  If  grounil 
is  employed  which  has  been  cropped  the  pre- 
ceding year,  it  requires  the  same  preparation 
which  is  given  for  oats  or  barley.  Neither 
yard  manures  nor  Gypsum,  are  advantageously 
applied  to  peas,  as  they  cause  the  crop  to  grow 
too  much  to  vines.  They  are  cut  with  a  scytlie 
— gathered  in  small  heaps,  and  suffered  to  lay 
a  (lay  or  two,  that  the  haulm  may  dry  and  the 
whole  crop  ripen.  The  average  product  is 
about  one  third  greater  than  that  of  wheat  upon 
the  same  soil. 

The  application  of  this  crop  is  various.  16 
is  principally  u,-ed  in  fattening  hogs,  before 
corn  haivest.  In  some  cases  tlie  swine  arc 
turned  into  the  field,  where  they  are  permit- 
ted to  consume  the  whole  crop  ;  in  others,  tne 
vines  are  slacked  near  the  hog  yard,  and  fed 
out  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  And  in  other  cases 
again,  the  peas  are  threshed  and  ground,  or 
steamed  with  potatoes  o  nuiiiijkin-,  'I'be  ad- 
vantages (.f  the  first  mode  are,  that  the  vines 
ili'iird  much  succulent  food,  the  whole  of  the 
unripe  peas  are  eaten  ;  nothing  is  wasted,  and 
the  expense  of  harvesting  ,nd  threshing  is  sav- 
ed. This,  notwithstanding,  is  deeuied  bad 
husbandry;  and  the  other  modes  are  geni-rally 
preteireil.  When  this  crop  is  de.si..;iied  wliid- 
Iv  for  the  slock  on  the  farm,  three  weeks  or  a 
bushel  ol  oafs  are  sown  on  each  acre  with  me 
peas.  T!  e  oats  support  ti.e  pea  vines,  v/itliout 
material!',  lessening  the  crop,  and  both  ground 
gethei,  ffnd  an  excellent  prov.nder  for  all 
ini,^  ot  c  .ttl'',  as  well  as  'wine. 

The  k:   ("s  forwarded  to  you,  are  the  marrow 
fatand  giten  pea.    They  are   perhaps  uut  so 
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productive  as  some  other  kinds,  although  they 
are  deemed  the  best  for  family  use.  Our  fa- 
vourite way  of  eating  them,  when  dry,  is  in  the 
form  of  soup.  They  are  boiled  in  soft  water 
with  pnrk,  until  perfectly  soft.  They  are  then 
passed  through  a  fine  seive,  or  coarse  cloth,  and 
the  skins  wholly  separated— then  boiled  down 
to  a  proper  consistence,  and  seasoned  to  suit 
the  taste. 

I  have  three  years  in  succession  made  Indian  ">  ,"7""*' 
corn  my  fallow  crop,  and  am  confirmed  in  its  'tn"  ""ost 
utility.  I  plant  an  early  kind,  which  I  have 
gathered  the  first  14  (lays  in  September,  by 
cuttinji  the  whole  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  hills  are  then  split,  the  ground  ploughed 
once,  harrowed, sown,  and  "he  seed  harrowed 
in,  both  ways.  My  manure,  in  an  unferment- 
ed  state,  is  applied  to  the  corn  ground,  which  is 
generally  a  clover  lay  or  sod,  in  liberal  quanti- 
ties, spread  as  it  is  ploughed  in,  a  heavy  roller 
passed  over  the  ground,  and  immediately  planted 
at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  by  three 
feet,  and  three  stocks  left  to  grow  in  a  hill. 
In  tilling  the  crop,  I  hill  but  slightly,  and  en- 
deavor to  leave  the  sod  unbroken  by  the 
plough  or  hoe.  By  this  process  the  whole  of 
the  manure  is  saved  ;  and  after  giving  nutri- 
iTient  to  the  corn,  it  is  precisely  fitted  in  Sep- 
tember, as  well  as  the  sod,  to  become  proper 
manure  for  the  wheat  crop.  I  either  follow  the 
wheat  with  grass  or  turnips  ;  in  which  latter 
case,  the  stubble  is  once  ploughed  as  soon  as 
the  grain  is  oft';  turnip  seed  sown  and  harrow- 
ed in.  In  this  way  of  management,  I  have  rais- 
ed 90  bushels  of  corn,  39  of  wheat,  and  250  of 
turnips,  on  an  acre  of  ground,  in  eighteen 
months.  I  have  a  very  promising  crop  of  wheat 
on  the  ground,  where  I  raised  my  corn  last 
summer  ;  part  of  it  is  stocked  with  Timothy, 
and  three  acres  are  reserved  for  flat  turnips,  to 
be  sown  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  harvested. 

I  have  remarked  one  fact  worthy  of  further 
investigation.  In  a  field  where  I  sowed  a  new 
kind  of  wheat,  but  which  did  not  come  up, 
having  lost  the  power  of  vegetation,  considera 
ble  rye  made  its  appearance  in  the  spring, 
which  induced  me  to  preserve  it  for  the  crop 
which  it  promised.  The  seed  of  this  rye  was 
taken  out  with  the  manure.  But  when  nearly 
Jit  for  cutting,  I  fonnd  there  was  scarcely  a 
head  but  what  was  affected  with  ergot.  While 
in  my  rye  field,  of  6  or  8  acres,  not  200  rods 
from  it,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  par- 
ticle of  this  vegetable  poison.  The  seed  sown 
in  the  field  was  steeped  several  days  in  a  strong 
brine,  and  rolled  in  lime,  a  precaution  which  1 
adopt  with  all  my  seed  grain.  Is  the  ergot  pro- 
pagated like  smut  ?  and  did  the  salt  and  lime 
destroy  it  in  the  seed  sown  ?  1  should  like  to 
see  this  thing  explained. 

But  what  has  tended  to  puzzle  me  the  more, 
is  the  fact,  that  the  spear  grass,  or  green  grass, 
Poa  Viridis,  which  grew  in  detached  bunches 
where  it  had  sprung  up  spontaneously,  was  ob 
served  to  abound  with  ergot,  while  on  that 
which  grew  in  the  meadows  none  was  observed 
Since  1  last  wrote  you,  I  have  hail  my 
doubts  solved  as  to  the  identity  of  Timothy  and 
henls-grass.  The  latter  is  a  spontaneous  growih 
in  our  wet  lands,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 


Foul  Meadow,  the  white  top  and  red  top  being 
different  varieties. 

I  sent  you  a  small  parcel  of  lentils.  Have  you 
received  them  ? 

I  want  to  obtain  some  of  the  tall  meadow  oat 
grass  seed,  which  is  raised  in  the  miiUlle  states, 
and  chickory.  I  suspect  these  are  better  adapt- 
ed to  this  climate  than  Sanfoin  and  Lucerne. — 
The  latter  is  peculiarly  adapted  fur  soiling,  and 
is  admirably  calculated  to  stand  the  drought 


HoLLiN  Hall,  January  t'Ii,  l<i22. 
Sir— 1  will  thank  you  to  give  the  subjoined  adver- 
tisement, a  few  insertions  in  the  American  Farmer. 
And  oblige,  your's  respectfully, 

GEORGE  W.  MASON. 
Jilr.  John  S.  Skin7ier, 

Baltimore. 


I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  BUEL. 

J.  S.  SiiiNNER,  Esq. 

[COMMUNICA  rED.] 

Recipesfor  the  UVSEJ^TERY—An  Indian 

Remedy, 
Take  the  root  of  Cattail,  (a  flag)   bruise  and 
boil  it  in   sweet  milk,   and  let.the    person  af- 
fecteil,  sup  it  warm  or  cold. 

It  is  a  harmless  medicine,  and  a  sucking 
child  may  use  it  without  injury.  It  is  best  to 
let  the  disease  continue  a  few  days  before  the 
root  is  used,  or  else  a  purge  must  be  taken.  If 
the  person  is  far  gone,  one  spoonful  will  he 
enough  every  hour  the  first  day,  and  more  the 
next.  No  meat  ought  to  be  used,  but  ripe  fruit 
is  beneficial. 

An  Indian  Recipe. 
Of  the  roots  of  the  low  running  Blackberry, 
or  Dewberry — made  a  strong  decoction  or  tea, 
and  let  the  patient  drink  three  tea  cups  full, 
milk  warm,  and  during  the  operation,  drink 
plentifully  of  water.  It  operates  as  a  gentle 
purge. 


VALUABLE  PROPERTY 

For  Sale, 
The  subscriber  being  desirous  of  removing  to  the 
AVestern  Counlry,  ofti  is  for  sale,  the  tract  of  Land 
on  which  he  resides,  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  con. 
taining  about  740  acres,  five  miles  below  Alexandria, 
and  within  one  mdeof  Potomack  River,  in  an  agreea- 
ble  neighbourhood— the  situation  pleasant  and  re- 
markably healthy — the  land  level  and  well  adapted  to 
the  product  ion  of  Indian  Corn,  Wheat  and  other  small 
grain.  The  improvements  are  a  large  and  commodi- 
ous dwelling  house,  two  stones  high,  54  feet  long  and 
34  feet  wide,  with  four  rooms  and  a  passage  on  a 
floor  ;  a  portico  on  each  front,  the  full  length  of  the 
house,  and  an  excellent  cellar  under  the  whole  bouse, 
divided  into  fmrrooms— A  good  kitchen,  meat  house, 
dairy,  ice  house,  and  every  other  necessary  building  ; 
U  in  good  repair,  with  a  well  of  excellent  water — 
A  good  garden,  apple  and  peach  orchard,  and  about 
40  acres  of  excellent  Timothy  meadow,  and  as  much 
more  may  be  made  at  a  very  small  expense.  Also  an 
Overseer's  house,  Negro  quarters,  a  granary,  corn 
house,  stables,  &.C.  5tc.  For  terms  apply  to  the  sub- 
scriber, five  miles  below  Alexandria. 

GEORGE  W.  MASON. 
January  5th,  1822. 


POETRY. 


T\\e.  WasVvingtow  Bouiiet, 

Respectfnllij  deilicated  to  the  JIgricultural  Society  of 
J^e-ie-i'ork,  by  Samuel   IVoodiiiortli. 

AIR — THE    OLIt   OAKEN    BUCKET, 

The  bard  who  so  often  has  sung  Independence, 

And  wakened  his  lyre  to  the  praise  of  the  brave, 
Now  hails  ,1  new  spirit  among  their  descendants, 

Imparted  from  heaven   that  blessing  to  save. 
The  delicate  white-fingered  liands  of  our  lasses 

Have  opened  the  era  their  virtues  adorn, 
By  making  alone  from  American  grasses 

A  delicate  bonnet  that  rivals  Leghorn  ; 
A^pretty  grass  bonnet,  a  dear  native  bonnet, 

The  Wasbington  bonnet  that  rivals  Leghorn. 
No  foreign  intrigues  can  now  disaffect  us, 

Since  we  can  oppose  them  with  courage  and  wit, 
Our  masculine  valor  has  made  them  respect  us, 

Our  feminine  genius  will  make  them  submit. 
No  more  shall  we  send  our  eagles  and  dollars. 

Our  fair  from  our  soil  can  their  persons  adorn. 
With  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  corsets,  and  collars. 

And  delicate  bonnets  that  rival  Leghorn  ; 
A  pretty  grass  bonnet,  a  dear  native  bonnet, 

The  Washington  bonnet  that  rivals  Leghorn. 
Then  hail  to  the  arts  that  secure  independence, 

And  draw  our  resources  from  Liberty's  soil, 
Our  national  banner  that  derives  new  resplendence 

From   feminine  genius  and  masculine  toil. 
Our  Valor  shall  teach  all  the  world  to  respect  it, 

Though  some  have  affected  that  valor  to  scorn, 
And  Amazon  damsels  have  armed  to  protect  it. 

With  helmets  or  bonnets  that  rival  Leghorn  ; 
A  pretty  grass  bonnet,  a  dear  native  bonnet. 

The  Washington  bonnet  that  rivals  Leghorn. 


M\51i¥.^  FCiB.  SALE. 

For  sale  a  pair  of  fine  young  mules,  one,  2  years, 
the  other  3  yea^  -  old  last  .Spring.  To  save  the  troii- 
ble  of  enquiry  on  that  point,  the  price  is  St*"  each. — 
For  any  other  particulars,  enquire  of  the  Editor. 


HARR1S0N~&  TORREY, 

.fit   the   Agricultural    Repository,  JSTeW'Tork, 
have  for  sale, 

Bundy's  new  patent  Flax  Machine,  with  direc. 

tions  for  bleaching  the  flax,  gl5 

If  five  or  more  are  ordered,  §12  each 

A  sample  of  flax    may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the 

American  Farmer,  that  was  drfssed  in  this  machine. 

Blaikey's  Inverted  Horse  Hoe — invaluable  at 
the  south — very  light  and  easy  of  draught- 
can  be  set  from  8  to  36  inches, 

Amos'  Expanding     ditto, 

Worland's  Hand  Mill,  contained  in  a  box  about 
a  foot  square,  with  two  set  of  extra  plates 

Burden's  Box  Churns 

Angled  Harrows,  double  or  single,  with  patent 

Teeth,  8  to  20 

Beatson's  Scarifiers,  15 

Ploughs  of  all  kinds — as  Freeborn's  and  Har- 
rison's patent — the  Scotch,  iron  and  wood, 
ditto,  from  6  to  40 

Bennet's  Grass  Machine,  ) 

Patent  Corn  Shellers,  in  iron  Sc  wood  frames,  15  to  20 

Lactometers,  Dynometers,  &c. 

The  Scotch  and  English  Friction  Machines, 
for  Threshing  with  or  without  horse  power, 
made  to  order. 

Chaff  Cutters,  from  3  to  75 

And  every  improved  Agricultural  Implement. 
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I       BiU    the    worst    ilinicully    rfspecunjr    ai^ricultiir;!! 
Iknowlediri-  is,    that  it    is  liard    to  obtain  it'  m  ;i  short 
tiniK  in  a  t'urm  suited  for  immediate  use. 
I      3d.  Some    methods  for   obtaining  and  for  circulat 
ing  knowledge  shall  tlierefore  be  mentioned. 
>()HJ^'  n.iVlS,  Esq.  nf  Migusta,  btfore\      First,  a  liberal  premiiiin    may    be   olfired   for   tht 
■  1 1' the  AoRiccLTi  HAL  Society  OF  Maine,  |  composition  of  a  short  and  interesting  treatise  on  thi 
■  jI  Meetinv;,  on  Oc ruber  SI,  1821,-  be-\fnnctical  pM\.  of  the   Agriculture   fitted  for    M 


AGRICULTURE. 
ADDRESS 


their  lShev>  of  Cattle,  &c.  then  held  at 


Tat.  occup; i.sns  of  the  President  of  this  Society, 
though  tluj  i  av  ■  assumed  anew  sh'»pe,  hnve  again 
deprivi  14  lis  o:  the  pleasure  ol  listen. ng  to  that  Ad- 
dress  troni  hn,  at  our  Annual  meeting,  wliicli  the  rules 
of  our  hotii .  mii^ht  otherwise  lead  us  to  expect. — 
This  apitt  a' .-  ho\-.^ver  to  be  the  onlj  good  oifice  in 
our  tavor,  v.  in  .  c-ir  President  seen.s  w  illing  to  omit: 
as  is  ae^ain  tiia.l.  ii  inifest  by  his  attemlance  among 
us  to  preside  at  an  \nnual  A'eeting,  the  second  which 
has  been  helo  a;  tbi»  place 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  things  here  referred 
to,  the  Com  nittte  of  Publications  has  been  a  strond 
tinie  charged  with  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee, 
to  prepare  an  Annual  .Address  to  the  Society;  and  I 
am  requested  to  deliver  to  this  assembly  that  of  the 
present  year. 

As  the  Address  df  livered  here  the  last  year  was  de- 
signed  to  demonstrate  Ine  Imfwrtunce  of  .igriailnire 
to  a  Stale  circnmstunceil  lih-  Maine,  it  is  in  proper  con- 
nexion Willi  that  \d.rf.ss,  'ii.r  we  should  notice  on 
the  peseiit  occasion  hi-  7mrio'ts  methods  by  n^hich  Ag 
ricnltitre  can  best  be  promoted.  Since  that  pari  of  our 
sul)jc(  t  however  will  be  passeu  over,  which  is  purely 
Agnculturd  ;  we  shall  merely  have  to  consider  some 
of  the  modes  of /ire/iovj/i^- our  farmers  f>r  their  im- 
portant profession  ;  and  also  the  me  ns  by  which  they 
can  best  obtain  assistance  in  their  pursuit  of  it. 

1st.  f  lien,  our  farmers  ougln  to  possess  dili.gence, 
economy,  neatness,  method,  an  .  a  leve  of  currying' 
th.ngs  10  their  I'ue  p^nt  of  perfection  ;  together  wjli 
certain  well  known  pr  nciples  of  morality    U  happens 


and  another  premium  for  a  like  treatise,  teaching  the 
general  principles  of  Agriculture. — Next  a  periodical 
publication  may  be  set  on  foot,  under  the  direction  ot 
the  (Committee  of  publications,  and  be  confined  to 
agricultural  subjects  ;  similar  to  those  journals  now 
so  frequent  in  the  civilized  world,  in  the  case  of  other 
branches  ofknowled,ge ;  and  this  will  serve  as  a  chan- 
nel for  the  communications  of  .Agriculturists  with 
each  other.  Again,  an  agricultural  Library  is  required 
both  for  readers  and  for  writers  on  husbandrj.— The 
directors  of  the  social  libraries  throughout  the  coun. 
try  should  also  be  invited,  (where  this  is  not  done  al- 
ready) to  mrike  their  purchases  of  Agricultural  books, 
as  extensive  as  their  readers  will  p.rmit.— Lastly, 
prize  questions  (such  as  are  contemplated  by  the  con. 
stitution  of  our  Society,)  on  subjects  ofhusbandr\, 
should  be  brought  forward  as  soon  as  the  finances  of 
the  Society  can  support  the  charge.— But  perhaps  oi 
all  these  projects,  that  of  procuring  the  immediate 
composition  of  two  treatises  on  Agriculture,  divided 
as  above  mentioned,  is  the  most  important,  (a) 

4th.  The  next  article  which  is  to  be  named,  might 
have  been  clasiied  under  the  preceding  head,  did  not 
Its  importance  claim  for  it  a  separate  consideration 
we  mean,  Sl  professorsliipnfjigriculture. — This  profes 
sorship  may  be  placed  at  a  College  ;  but  must  be  open 
to  the  attendance  of  strangers  ;  who,  at  the  same  lime 
that  they  are  pursuing  this  course  of  lectures  may  uiid'  r 
certain  conditions  be  permitted  to  attend  such  other 
lectures,  as  can  be  beneficial  to  their  great  pursuit. — 
It  is  obvious  tii;.t  as  these  lectures  will  chiefly  regard 
principles,  they  may  n.;t  be  suited  to  the  generality  of 


tiirmers  ;  nevertheless  from  the  practice  of  those  who 

c  .  .     r      ..  .       I    1    .      .1  i  will  have  attended  them,  something   may    be  learned 

fortunately  fir  tiiose  intended    for  the   occupation  ot  ,„i,'  u    i,  n  u  •■  i  .    r  n     .i  i 

„  ■'   ,  .  ,,  .-,  ',  which  shall  be  useful  to  larmers  generally  throughoui 

larmers  in  t  us  country,    that    while  younir,    the\    arei,i,„  „„,,„,„        tk         i     .  ii  j  «■     r         .i      . 

,,        ,        ,  •';  .1  the  country. — 1  hese  lectures  will  differ  from  the  two 

genera  Iv  placed  upon  farms  so  extensive,  as  lo  keepi,,.„  ,  „      .■        j     u  ■     .u   ■    l 

f,      ,.      ■'   f""^^       r  •  e'treatises  inentioned  above  in  their  being  more  exten- 

the  families  upon  them  distinct  from  each  other    and  l^i^^  ^^  „,^l,  ^^  ,„  being  accompanied  with  experiments 
consequently  w,  hin  the  reach  ol  some  contro      Here  .^„^  ^^e  exhibition  of  models. 

.t  IS  then,  that  the  above  habits  and  principles  may  |  ^^^^  j,,-^  professor  is  to  be  compensated  for  his  la- 
easily-^  be  enrorced  upon  the  young  farmer,  and  be,i,„„  .opposing  the  fees  from  his  pupils  to  be  insuffi- 
joined  to  domeslic  fee  ings  and  o  a  sense  of  re  ig.on  ;  U^  ,„„  ^^  ^rnentioned  hereafter, 
upon  which  pill-ars  the  characters  best  capable  of  a|  5t,,.  /,„„^^,^,  ^^j^  f„,  advancing  Agriculture  is  to 
solid  conduct  may  in  most  cases  be  expected  to  be.  pp^.^  ,^.„„.^,.^^  ^-^^  ^^^  ^^^„  .  ^^^  ^„  ^^j^  ^^.^^^^^ 
toiindi  d.  .  .      „        r  •     .  ,  i  we  need  not  dwell  before  MjsrfsAecto6feasseHi/v,  since 

2d.  1  he   next  requisite  for  a  farmer  is  ,nformatton.\■^ -^  „„^  collected  here  injconsequenceof a  conviction 
By  information,  we  do  not  mean  theory  separate  from  Igf  this  important  truth 
experience  ;  for  every  intelligent  farmer  when  settling  ' 
in  a  new  neighocrhood,   ought   at   first  to   keep   his 
eye  on  the    practice  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  most 
successful  in  the  management  of  their  farms;  till  he 
has  attained  a  local  experience  of  his  own     Formerly, 
diligence  and  economy  made  the  chief  dependence  of 
the  husbandman  ;   but  so  many  secrets  of  art  and  na- 
ture are  now  laid  open  to   vievv,    and  so    many  other 
help,  ofJer  themselvis  to  him  in  our  da),  that   if  he 
does    not  avail    hiniselt  ol  some  of  these  advantages, 
rivals  will  soon  out-strip  him. 

Farmers  however  must  in  general  be  content  with 
practical  knowledge.  Their  experiments  should  be 
ti  w  anu  of  a  limited  nature;  and  they  must  learn  as 
much  as  they  can  from  the  experiments  of  others,  for 
these  cost  them  noil  ing* — The  poor  especialh  should 
be  cautio.i5  ;  for  in  poverty,  as  in  the  conduct  of  war, 
there  is  seK.om  room  for  a  second  grand  mistake. 


Felix  quem  taciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum. 


nportant  ' 

6th.  But  we  must  speak  more  at  length  of  what 
are  called  Cattle  Sho~.ii<!  ;  for  which  the  name  of  .Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions  would  apparently  have  been  more 
appropriate,  comprehensive  and  respectable. 

We  shall  recite  some  of  the  good  tendencies  of 
these  institutions. — They  manifest  in  a  single  view  to 
every  farmer,  what  can  be  done  by  the  best  o\'  their 
profession ;  they  lead  not  only  to  the  imitation  of 
what  IS  exhibited,  but  to  attempts  at  higher  excel- 
lence ;  they  offer  the  immediate  means  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  stock,  crops,  tools,  and  machines  of 
the  faraier  ;  they  give  to  our  farming  animals  a  better 

fa.  J  Mr.  Arthur  Jones  mentions  as  a  source  of  in- 
fiirmation,  travelling  for  a  week  or  forinitcht  m  th.- 
best  cultivated  countries,  and  holding  conversation 
with  their  intelligent  farmers  ;  provided  a  trusty  per- 
son in  the  mean  time  can  be  kept  at  home.  He  re 
commends  Jane  as  the  proper  month  for  this  in  Gug. 
land. 


chance  of  esc  ipmg  ,;riieln  .md'e;!  ,  \  ..n.-  .  ig- 
hem  more  valuable  in  tliei-  qualities  an  1  iiinr.-  r-s- 
pectahle  in  their  appearance;  Uuy  demmitr.ite  the 
tilachment  felt  for  agriculture  by  all  ranks  of  the  co-n- 
nunity ;  they  make  Agriculturists  frim  lifl'-  ent 
parts  of  the  country  acquainted  with  "ach  other,  in 
••rder  that  they  may  profit  by  the  mutual  co-nma- 
.ication  of  knnwl'idge  and  friendly  services;  like 
<reat  national  festivals,  tJiey  bring  together  annu- 
ally many  other  persons  of  all  descriptionii,  and  tlius 
,-erve  as  a  new  linh  to  society ;  under  cover  of 
them  also,  other  interesting  articles  may  be  display- 
ed to  public  notice  :  tiiej  promise  gradually  to  pre- 
sent us  the  advantages  of  a  public /air,  (on  the  prin- 
ciple of  those  known  in  Rurope,)  at  which  all  may 
buy,  sell,  and  barter  agricultural  articles,  anl  by 
means  of  samples  enter  upon  still  more  important  bar- 
gains; and  they  offer  a  gratification  to  the  feelings  of 
many,  which  is  not  only  free  from  danger  and  crime, 
but  may  be  accompanied  by  profit,  as  well  as  enlarge 
the  iWeosand  therefor,  elevate  the  aims  of  the  specta- 
tor. These  institutions  have  accordingly  r.ipidly 
spread  in  this  country,  since  they  were  first  a  tew 
years  ago  introduced  from  England  into  Massachu- 
setts; and  liave  had  their  objects  extended:  and  they 
glowing  in  favor  wherever  they  have  been  tried ; 
unless  where  they  have  interfered  with  each  other, 
from  being  placed  too  near  together. 

These  institutions  promise  also  to  be  durable—The 
games  in  Greece  called  Ulympic  Cames,  *  »  *  did  not 
finally  close  their  car.-er,  till  near  twelve  centuries  af- 
ter their  first  institution.  (4) 

If  common  sense  were  to  decide  us  in  our  estlm'tc 
of  thecomparu'ive  value  oinsti  tut  ions  Ike  that  which 
we  are  celebrating,  and  those  o  the  ancients  :  we 
might  safely  assert  that  our  Jgriciliitral  Exhibitions 
are,  for  our  purposes  at  least,  f,r  more  use/id tUnn  the 
public  games  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  they  are  certainly 
far  more  «"!ore«r.han  the  public  «/ieji>jof  the  Uomans, 
which  in  truth  were  wantonly  ciuel,  and  in  some  ca- 
ses expressly  designed  to  extinguish  in  the  spectaiors 
the  feelings  of  humanity  i(c)  Jdferences,  doubtless  ow- 


fbj  Dr  Riirney  in  his  History  o^'AIiisic,  says,  that 
in  the  year  77  ,  bef'or  ■  ''hrist,  tiie  Olympic  games 
first  began  to  be  regnlarlu  celebrated  once  in  fifty-two 
iior.ths,  or  on  the  seciiid  month  after  the  expiration 
of  four  years  :  and  to  serve  as  epochas  to  ail  Greece," 
[under  the  name  of  Olympiads  ]  \nu  a.gain  he  re- 
lates, that  "  the  Olympic  games,  according  lo  St. 
Chryso^tom,  continued  to  be  celebrated  with  splendor 
'0  the  end  of  theyou--(/i  century  "  Vol,  1.  p.  168  .ind 
373,  See  also  Poltei-'s  Antiquities,  Vol  2.  B.  2,  ';. 
24.  In  the  diminutive  territories  of  tireece  ,,proper,) 
there  Were  four  games  ;  namely,  the  Olymp'c,  the  'y- 
thiani,  the  Semacn,  and  the  Isthmian,  with  thegreiter 
nd  smaller  Paoathencean  ;  being  all  called  Sacred. 
fc.J  I.i  truth,  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  Greeks 
was  not  less  inhuman,  than  that  of  the  Itomans  :  and 
his  barbarity  among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  among  the 
Romans,  had  some  relafloii  to  the  deirree  in  which 
their  institiitions/flr'«r7u)rir. The  l/icedemonia'is  ffirn 
time  to  litre,  and  tin  liart  of  their  national  bolicy, 
laughtered  in  cjld  blood,  a  portion  of  the  Helot  na- 
lion,  which  they  held  in  domestic  slavery  ;  to  reduce 
their  ntmbers  to  the  limits  prescribed  hv  policy  and 
niimy  The  Homans  on  ■'heirsiile,  may  be  suppo- 
sed to  have  had  in  it  view  secretly,  but  yet  principal- 
ly, to  cut  0^  the  most  daring  and  active  of  their  otm 
aves,  by  training  Ihem  to  fight  in  their  own  nresence 
undi  r  the  name  of  gladiators  (or  swordu  men.)— The 
Greeks  not  being  wealthy,  oripinally  '■  •'.'  ro  shows  of 
gladiators  or  of  viijd  i-.-astc  but  ■■•'  ■  '  ''  t  R.  ■  nns 
had  made  the  world  familiar  with  thcae  practices,  th% 
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ng  to  the  happy  ip.Huences  of  the  christian  religion, 
and  of  an  improved  state  of  knowledge  and  education. 

Our  agricultural  exhibitions  are  as  yet  inferior  to 
the  games  ol  the  Greeks  as  regards  horses,  which  are 
still  too  much  neglected  on  this  vast  continent;  but 
ten  rears  will  probably  place  us  on  a  level  with  the 
Greeks  in  this  particular.  As  to  the  feats  of  bodily 
strength  and  skill  exhibited  among  the  Greeks,  our 
manners  neither  demand  nor  admit  them  :  and  foot  ra- 
ces, if  they  were  of  any  value,  might  easily  find  a  place 
among  us,  ^MiHtary  exercises  have  a  different  field 
and  a  different  form  of  display  with  us,  from  tliose 
known  in  antiquity  ;  and  we  are  in  any  event  rapidly 
putting  ourselves  on  a  par  with  all  the  nations  with 
whom  Wf  are  likely  to  contend,  whether  by  land  or 
bv  sea.  Intellectual  efforts,  which  the  Greeks  encou- 
raged at  their  public  gam  s,  are  much  better  provid- 
ed  for  m  our  day,  by  means  of  printing,  and  the  ex- 
tensive spread  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  exhibit- 
ed in  our  two  nemisphert-s  '***.ili  to  Muse,  which  had 
great  attention  paid  to  it  in  the  public  gabies  f  the 
Greeks,  it  m.iy  easily  find  its  place  at  our  annual  meet- 
ings ;  and  when  put  under  the  safeguard  of  our  reli- 
gion, 1)}'  being  presented  in  the  form  ol'  Oratorios, 
must  become  infinitely  superior  in  its  good  effects  to 
what  was  i-shibited  in  Gri'ece ;  where  the  loorils  to 
■xohich  the  music  -was  set,  were  often  licentious  and  sel- 
dom improving,  (d) 

On  the  whole  then  we  may  ask  where  any  exhibi- 
tion  is  to  be  named  among  the  antients,  on  a  great 
scale  and  calculated  for  domestic  or  pacific  use,  an- 
swcring  to  our  new  Vgricultural  Institutions  !  We 
can  easily  adU  whatever  is  wanting  to  these  institu- 
tions on  our  side;  vvliile  the  anlient  games  will  be 
found  to  have  been  deficient  as  to  all  the  particulars, 
(horses  ejccejitei!)  which  we  have  this  day  been  grati- 
fie  1  in  viewing.  Yet  our  new  Institutions  are  only  in 
their  infancy  ;  and  may  every  year  be  improved  ;  since 
thev  are  well  adaptea  to  the  feelings  of  our  people, 
who  are  not  only  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  proud  of 
its  progress  ;  but  their  emulation  is  wisely  directed 
to  the  advancement  of  their  own  interest  and  of  the 
national  grandeur,  which  mainly  rests  upon  our  ter- 
ritory and  upon  its  cultivation. 

We  say  then  of  the  policy  which  set  on  foot  these 
Institutions,  "  esto  pcrpetua :"  may  it  increase,  be  in 
creasing,  and  last  forever,  (el 

7th.  There  are  several  other  modes  of  assisting 
agficiilture,  which  must  still  be  mentioned  ;  but  that 
it  may  be  done  with  a  due  regfard  to  brevity,  tJiree  of 
them  will  be  connected  under  one  head. 

First,  the  public  good  requires  that  the  Commit- 
tees which  are  proposed  for  each  County,  be  regular- 
ly nominated,  and  then  be  rendered  active,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Vice  Presidents.  The  distant  residence  of  the 
members  of  a  County  Committee  from  each  other, 
will  for  the  most  part,  tend  to  reduce  the  operations 
of  each  Committee  very  much  to  a  mere  written  cor 
ne-iponilence  ;  internul'v  within  their  respective  Coun- 
ties, and  externally  with  the  Trustees  and  the  Com 

fights  of  gladiators  are  said  to  have  found  favour  a- 
mon    the  Greeks. 

(rf)  The  following  passage  stood  in  the  address, 
but  is  now  withdrawn  from  it,  to  appear  only  as  a 
note.— The  American  farmer  will  find  no  higher  de- 
light than  to  hear  celebrated  (in  words  or  ideas  bor- 
rowed fro.n  Scripture)  a  displiy  of  the  riches,  the 
beauties,  and  the  grand  scenery  of  nature  ;  the  gra- 
titude of  the  husbandman  ;  the  utility  of  his  proi'e«- 
sion  ;  and  he  innocency  and  charms  of  a  country  life,  j 
The  talent  of  our  vocal  and  instrumental  perfbrmersi 
will  not  only  by  means  of  this  kind  be  made  perfect  ;! 
but  our  Poets  be  induced  to  give  us  more  interesting! 
forms  of  words,  than  are  now  attached  to  what  is; 
aalled  Sacred  music.  By  these  means.  Sacred  music' 
may  in  the  end,  obtain  admission  into  the  family  of  the 
i'armer,  as  well  as  into  other  situations,  where  music 
of  a  less  improving  description  sometimes  finds  its 
way.  I 

(e)  This  conclusion  may  be  inforced  by  the  re- 
markable expression  of  Lord  Bacon  in  one  of  his  Es-i 
says  :  "  Every  nation  ^oweth  great  in  that  it  most 
intendeth,"  | 


mittee  of  Publications  of  this  Society.  The  two  lat- 
iter  will  doubtless  endeavor  to  concur  with  the  (Joun- 
ty  Committees  in  every  good  work,  and  to  render  pub- 
\lic  whatever  these  Committees  shall  be  pleased  to 
jcommunicate. 

i  A  correspondence  also  may  be  had  on  the  part  of 
the  Society,  with  the  several  small  '\gritultural  .So- 
cieties in  our  own  State  ;  and  also  with  Agricultural 
Societies  (small  and  great)  in  other  Stat'^s  of  our 
Union  ;  and  particularly  with  that  of  Massachusetts, 
our  twin  sister.  The  time  perhaps  approaches,  when 
single  States  of  the  L'nion  may  communicate  with 
some  neighbouring  State  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing something  useful  to  each  State,  but  wuich  nei- 
ther  State  can  easily  obtain  singly.  If  by  any  of 
these  means,  we  can  acquire,  or  communicate,  one  use- 
ful idea,  it  will  be  of  National  importance  :  and  in  the 
same  manner,  a  single  gi  aiji  of  serviceable  wheat,  im 
ported  among  us  by  measures  of  this  kind,  may  in  a  few 
years  form  the  basis  of  a  National  Crop — These  hints 
then,  are  neither  to  be  despised,  nor  yet  to  be  thought 
presumptuous. 

Hut  it  is  evident,  that  for  these  and  various  other  pur- 
poses, the  society  will  want  suitable  p/uces  of  deposit  for 
the  plants,  seeds,  machinery,  animals,  and  other  arti- 
cles which  may  come  into  its  possession,  ormay  require 
distribution  ;  lest,  what  is  thus  obtained  should  final- 
ly be  lost  to  our  country  ;  or  not  be  treated  with  a 
due  attention,  as  to  the  fair  and  prompt  division  of 
the  property. 

8th.  There  is  another  article  to  be  touched  upon 
which  is  of  the  preparatory  kind,  and  which  will 
seem  trifling  only  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
great  effects  often  to  be  produced  by  what  may  seem 
small  causes.  Children  intended  to  lead  a  farming 
life,  having-  many  vacant  hours,  it  is  recommended 
that  Gardening  may  be  encouraged  among  them.  The 
antients  considered  hunting  as  a  good  preparation  for 
soldiers  ;  but  surely  the  relationship  is  still  closer  be- 
tween gardening  and  firming  ;  since  as  far  as  riegeta- 
lion  IS  concerned,  these  two  arts  rest  on  the  very  same 
principl's.  The  care  of  these  little  artists,  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  confined  merely  to  vegetables  and  fruits  ; 
for  they  should  be  permitted  to  cultivate  flowers  and 
ornamental  trees  in  addition.  The  traveller,  who 
shall  see  our  country  thus  in  every  quarter  decorated 
by  the  hands  of  busy,  cheertul  children,  may  some- 
times (eel  inchned  to  settle  in  it,  or  may  make  favoura- 
ble report  of  it  to  others :  and  in  any  event,  we  ought 
to  wish  prosperity  to  an  innocent  occupation,  which 
attaches  each  family  to  its  home  and  to  a  country 
life  ;  leads  their  thoughts  to  their  Creator  ;  and 
prepares  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  sportive  .nanner,  for 
the  knowledge  of  farming  ;  and  for  habits  of  order, 
forethought,  and  industry.  (/) 

9th.  But  we  are  now  come  to  a  graver  subject, 
that  of  finance  ;  for  upon  a  few  of  the  points  mention- 
ed in  this  address,  we  shall  want  some  little  legisla- 
tive assistance.  We  ask,  then,  who  are  those  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  farmer  ?     Are  they  not  all 

(/)  The  opinion  that  Gardening  of  certain  de- 
scriptions should  be  prohibited  to  the  children  of 
farmer.",  on  account  of  its  being  expensive,  and  (to  say 
the  least  of  it)  useless  ;  borders  too  much  upon  se- 
verity. 

With  respect  to  expense,  the  land  for  gardening  is 
eosily  spared  on  an  .Vmerican  farm  ;  youn;  persons 
will  task  themselves  also  in  their  work,  to  obtain  time 
for  cultivating  it  ;  and  they  will  naturally  raise  upon 
it  something  tor  family  use,  or  sonetluiig  suitable  for 
sale.  As  to  thr-  seeds  for  stocking  iUch  a  garden, 
those  for  the  first  year's  sowing,  will  easily  be  obtain- 
ed :  and  the  seeds  for  all  following  years,  must  be 
raised  out  of  the  garden  itself. 

The  answer  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge  will  be 
found  in  the  above  address  ;  and  in  the  rcinark,  that 
Gardening  was  hel(i  innocent  in  Paradise  ;  and  thai 
arnament,  such  as  is  sought  in  one  species  of  garden- 
ing, is  bund  widely  spread  through  nature  itself,  ano 
that  nothing  is  looked  for  on  this  occasion,  but 
what  js  actually  furnished  by  nature. 


who  inhabit  our  State  -'  And  should  not  all  pav  a 
tittle  Oi  that  trijie  which  the  success  of  agriculture  re- 
liir-s  on  such  an  occasion  ?  If  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  be,  in  a  short  course  of  time,  either  gained  or 
saved  to  our  State,  bv  the  new  attentions  which  under 
proper  p.atronage  may  be  bestowed  upon  agriculture  ; 
!h..'  irnertst  on  this  sum  is  six  thcuisand  dollars  ;  and 
we  appeal  to  those  who  have  travelled  (and  especially 
this  last  year)  in  our  different  States,  or  have  receiv- 
ed information  from  tliose  who  have  so  travelled,  whe- 
ther the  accounts  of  gain  or  saving  in  crops,  in  stock, 
and  in  tools,  do  not  make  this  a  very  low  estimate  for 
the  effects  which  nia\  be  produced  m  our  extensive 
territory,  which  forms  alTost  the  half  of  New  Kng- 
land.  .\  tax  for  the  farmer's  aid,  according  to  Ur. 
Pranklin's  rule,  would  thus  soon  be  returned  back  in- 
to the  pocket  of  the  payer  of  it,  and  in  effect  be  a 
mere  advance-  Nor  shouid  the  desire  of  avoiumg 
censure  on  ace  'unt  Oi  the  increase  of  taxes, 
since  our  separation  from  Massacliusens,  have  the 
least  influence  here  ;  for  tins  may  be  called  a 
gone-by  question.  We  cannot  return  to  our  union 
with  Massachusetts,  nor  does  any  one  seek  to  do  it  ; 
those  also  who  once  objected  to  separation,  are  some 
of  the  very  men  who  will  be  foremost  m  the  proposi- 
tion  of  a  grant  of  money  lor  the  farming  interest  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  and  lastly,  it  would  imply  the 
utmost  injustice  to  charge  to  the  account  of  separa- 
tion, a  tax  which  ought  to  have  taken  place  under 
the  old  tiovernment,  and  which  should  always  be 
withdrawn  in  a  comparison  of  the  charges  of  the  two 
(iovernments,  since  the  tax  will  be  of  a  nexv  descrip* 
tion.  Let  all  objectors  to  a  tax  on  this  subject,  re- 
collect the  noble  proceedings  lu  favor  of  agriculture 
both  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  also  of  one  indivi- 
dual in  it,  General  Van  Kcnselaer  ;  who  alone  has 
consented  to  give  five  hundred  dollars  to  an  Agricul- 
tural  Society  aniuially  for  at  least  six  years.  Tfie  a- 
mount  of  our  tax  must  of  course  be  left  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  legislature  to  decide  ;  it  is  our  business 
only  to  plead  m  favor  of  some  tax,  and  to  shew  what 
are  the  funds  for  supplying  it. 

10th.  It  is  now  however  time  to  conclude  by  the 
mention  of  a  few  facts,  which  Wil  attach  the  farmer 
to  his  profession,  and  thus  be  a  main  aid  to  agricul- 
ture. In  the  Kast,  Solomon  and  some  of  the  Assyrian 
princes  were  fond  of  gardening,  plantations,  botany, 
or  agriculture.  The  Kinperors  of  China,  also  both  of 
antient  and  modern  times,  on  one  day  of  every  year  in 
the  presence  of  their  people,  plough  tie  soil  in  per- 
son, and  on  another  day  they  sow  it  ;  and  similar  wise 
examples  have  been  set  in  other  Eastern  nations. — 
(ireat  men  likewise  among  tlie  Carthaginians  and  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  have  written  on  husbandry  ;  and 
are  mentioned  with  honor  to  this  day  for  having  so 
employed  their  tune.  Cincinnatus  (the  patron  of  our 
Cincinnati  societies)  a  great  commander  in  ftome, 
w-is  taken  from  his  plough  to  be  invested  with  ab. 
solute  power  for  six  nionilis,  in  order  to  rescue  his 
country  when  in  u  slate  of  extreme  danger.  In  a  lat* 
Icr  age  of  the  Roman  (ioveriiment  an  e-\ample  occur- 
red of  a  still  more  memorable  description,  which  shall 
l>e  rcl. ted  as  nearly  as  possible  n  the  words  oi  VIi.(>ib. 
bon.  The  Emperor  Dioces.an,  i;t  >■  he  had  vanqu  shed 
all  his  enemies  and  accomplished  Ji-  his  purposes, ru/un 
la'-ily  retired  to  pass  the  last  nine  years  of  his  lifirm  a 
private  condition.  Reason  (  as  Mr.  t;ibbon)li  d  die  .i- 
ted,  and  content  seemed  to  have  accompanied  his  re- 
treat -,  in  which  he  enjoyed,  for  a  long  time  the  re- 
spect of  those  Princes  to  whom  he  had  resigned  pos- 
session of  the  World.  He  preserved,  or  at  least,  he 
soon  recovered,  a  taste  for  the  most  innocent,  as  well 
as  the  most  natural  pleasures  ;  and  his  leisure  hours 
were  sufficiently  employed  in  building,  planting  and 
gardening.  When  solicited  to  resume  the  reins  ot  gov- 
rnnient  by  his  former  colleague,  ■  ximian,  he  re- 
jected the  temptation  ;  calmly  obseivin,,  that  if  he 
could  show  .Maximian  the  Cabbages  which  he  hud 
planted  ti'ith  hti  own  hands,  he  sh"UiJ  no  longer  be 
urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  tor 
the  pursuit  of  power. 

In  Great  Hritain,  Mr.  Arthur  Young  had  •  o.lpi- 
outors  to  his  publication  called  the-  \iir.ais  ;  <.-,ri- 
culture,  not  only  Dukes  writing  m  their  own  names, 
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but  tlif  King'  o(  F.ngUuul  (tieortje  od)  writing  under 
a  biin'owed  iiiinie.  The  memorable  Kai-l  Chatliam  and 
Charles  Fox,  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  ot  the  British  P.mpire,  have  interested 
themselves  in  planting;  trees,  or  else  tlie  Gardening 
on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  ;  and  many  of  them  have 
superintended  the  cultivation  of  farms  and  the  breed- 
ing of  farming  anmials.  In  our  country,  three  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  have  made  themselves  re- 
markable by  what  they  have  written  on  tlie  subject  of 
Agriculture  ;  and  four  of  our  Presidents  wiicn  their 
term  of  office  expired,  have  nobly  attended  to  the  con- 
ducting of  their  estates  ;  and  the  fifth  President  has 
a  mind  too  excellent,  and  teclinp-s  too  amiable  and 
patriotic,  not  to  follow  this  useful  occup,i'i"n. 

On  what  does  all  this  uniformity  of  proci  eding  in 
intelligent  and  prosperous  Nations,  depend  ;  but  on 
the  great  principles  and  great  interests  of  liiiman  na- 
ture. It  has  been  we.l  observed,  tliat  agriculture  is 
perhaps  the  only  pursait  in  which  political  men  can 
tiiid  comfort,  after  tney  have  resigned  their  power  ; 
and  this  is  not  less  true,  where  they  have  sense,  vir- 
tue, or  domestic  qualities.  Agriculture  is  an  occu- 
pation wh  ch  by  its  infinite  variety,  its  constant  ext  r- 
cise  of  the  intellect,  the  beautiful  objects  connected 
with  it.  and  the  degree  in  whicli  it  flatters  self  love] 
when  its  works  become  perfect,  joined  to  the  sense! 
of  the  utility  attached  to  it  ;  it  is  an  occupation,  we 
say,which  is  capable  of  filling  a  large  void  in  •  e  human 
mind;  and,  even  of  aflurding  sometlung  like  consola- 
tion for  disappointments — In  our  djys,  in  particular, 
aililiiional  fi!easnres  are  to  be  obtained  from  this  occu- 
pation. Besides  the  new  objects  and  operations  which 
have  arisen  among  ourselves,  or  have  been  derived 
from  foreign  countries  ;  men  of  science  have  laid  open 
to  the  intelligent  Agriculturist,  so  many  recently  dis- 
covered processes  occurring  in  vegetation,  that  he 
seems  as  it  were  not  only  to  be  fiihit7i  into  fiat  titeit/up 
with  the  great  provid.  r  of  all  good,  hut  he  is  even 
allowed  to  direct  many  of  theetliirts  of  nature,  and  as 
it  were  to  change  her  very  constitution  and  habits. 
«».«««««  If  there  be  any  truth  tlien  in  the  ob. 
servation,  that  those  are  among  the  happiest  of  men 
who  have  laboring  hands,  a  thinking  head,  and  a  feel- 
Ing  heart  ;  and  if  the  larmtr  joins  to  this  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  participation  which  is  thus  allowed  to  him 
in  the  works  of  Providence,  and  the  avowed  utility  of 
his  profession  ;  he  will  possess  a  consc.ous  dignity 
and  satisfaction  :  and  may  safely  say,  without  being 
held  profane,  or  fearing  to  fee  contradicted 
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Ag\*\CA\\tw\raV  Society  of  iNlalue. 

The  second  Cattle  S/iom  of  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty of  Maine,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  thejlstot  Oc- 
tober, on  llie  Plains  between  the  villages  of  Hallo- 
well  and  Augusta  As  the  period  appointed  was  late 
in  the  season,  and  the  object  was  of  some  novelty  in 
our  nart  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  whole  state,  it  was  looked  to  with  a  mix- 
ture of  curiosity  and  anxiety.  Happily  the  day  was 
bright  and  without  wind,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
Weather  such,  as  left  no  one  room  to  complain  either 
of  leal  or  of  cold  The  day  being  thus  favourable, 
the  Shew  and  every  thing  else  corresponded  with  it. 

The  collection,  both  of  heifers  and  of  young  bulls, 
was  very  fine,  and  tnatter  of  great  promise  for  future 
years  ;  the  working  cattle  were  numerous,  and  an- 
swered every  e^xpectation,  both  in  their  appearance 
ani  performance  ;  the  stud  horses  were  eleven  in 
number,  including  Financier,  who  for  want  of  sufficient 
length  of  residence,  could  only  be  exhiiited  ;  tne 
lots  of  sheep  were  st.mewhal  less  numerous,  but  dis- 
played dift  rent  shades  of  the  merino  breed,  besides 
some  which  were  professedly  mixed;  the  swine  were 
good,  but  on  account  of  the  trouble  of  transjiortation, 
Wiie,  in  general,  very  young  ;  lastly,  the  cows  also 
were  good,  but  the  largest,  (belonging  to  Mr.  Little, 

of ,)    though   far  excelling  every    other   in  size. 

was  not  proved  to  excel  them  in  milk,  the  principal 
quality  looked  for  in  this  part  of  the  Show.  The  but- 
ter and  cheese  appeared  in  considerable  quantities, 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  inspectors,  and  met,  in  gen- 


eral, with  a  ready  sale,  at  high  prices  ;  and  the  whole 
would  have  been  sold  still  more  readily,  had  not  the 
day  following  the  Cattle  Show,  when  these  articlev 
were  exhibited  proved  rainy  and  stormy.  A  hand, 
some  piei-i-  of  t;arpeting  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Kli.as 
Bond  of  Hallowell,  with  a  Leghorn  hat  by  some  oth- 
er person,  and  several  threshing  machines.  Two 
crops  of  ■Swedish  Turnips  were  brought  forward  fir 
premium,  both  exceeding  560  bushels  per  acre. 
There  was  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  announced  ;  with 
a  large  and  heavy  crop  of  wheat,  besides  one  of  corn, 
of  1U2  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  of  less  weight  by  the 
bushel  than  one  which  fell  short  of  the  number  of 
liiisbels  required  (which  was  70)  Among  the  vege- 
table productions  were  several  large  pumpkins. 

Of  the  company  there  was  much  to  boast.  Our 
late  (Governor  ((iov.  Kink)  was  present,  as  a  new 
mark  of  his  constant  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
Society  ;  as  also  General  Wingate,  one  of  the  candi- 
dates to  supply  his  place,  and  a  gentleman  likewise 
who  has  generally  attended  the  public  meetings  of 
the  Society.  Judge  Pans,  the  Governor,  would 
li  .ve  been  present  had  he  not  been  on  public  duty. 
I'liree  out  of  the  nine  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society 
wtre  present;  a  proportion  (too  small  however)  of  the 
Trustees  ;  one  Senator  and  three  Itepresentatives  to 
Congress,  several  gentlemen  who  had  heretofore 
served  in  Congress  ;  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ot  the  state  ;  several  other  judges  ;  and  an  asssort 
ment  of  company  drawn  from  eight  counties  out  of 
the  nine  into  which  our  state  is  divided.  The  spec- 
tators on  the  ground  were  fluctuating,  but  on  the 
whole  perhaps  amounted  to  4U00  ;  all,  with  verv  fe 
exceptions,  very  decently  clad  ;  and  all  behaving,  in 
general,  with  propriety,  and  without  any  oaths  or  im- 
proper language,  and  with  scarcely  a  single  instance 
of  intoxication. 

Oi  the  events  of  the  day,  the  most  animated  part 
was  the  drawing  of  a  loaded  drag  and  a  loaded  bro.ad 
wheeled  cart  by  cattle  ;  which  was  very  memorabi 
for  its  results.  This  part  of  the  Show  was  prolonged 
to   the  next  day. 

The  procession  of  the  members  of  the  Society  to 
hear  the  address,  headed  by  General  Uobinson,  the 
Shtrilf  of  Kenebec  County,  moved  about  a  quarter 
before  one,  and  arrrived  at  the  Kev.  Mr.  Gillet's 
.Meeting  House,  about  one.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Gillet 
gave  a  short,  but  very  appropriate  prayer,  previous  to 
the  reading  of  the  Address  ;  an  office  performed  by 
John  IJavis,  Ksq,  of  Augusta,  who  acquitted  himself 
very  happily  in  his  task,  except  that  from  not  being 
accustomed  to  speak  to  so  large  an  assembly  as  was 
there  present,  he  pitched  his  voice  unfortunately  too 
;low  to  be  generally  heard.  The  address  will  speak 
I  for  itself,  as  it  forms  part  of  the  columns  of  our  paper 
this  day  The  dinner  was  given  in  the  Hall  of  the 
!  Hallowell  and  Augusta  Bank,  by  Mr  Smith  of  the 
I  Washington  Hotel  ;  and  passed  off  very  harmonious- 
dy,  and  as  if  the  occasion  had  made  the  whole  company 
!  brothers  The  Marshalls  of  the  day  were  J.  .M.  In- 
grahani  ana  S.  K  Gilman,  Esq'rs.  under  whose  auspi 
ces  every  thing  assumed  an  air  of  order  and  ease  ;  ex 
cept  at  the  drawing  of  the  working  c.ittle  ;  when  the 
crowd  partook  too  much  of  what  was  passing,  not  to 
press  in  upon  the  cattle  nearer  than  was  wished 
j  In  short,  considering  the  day  of  the  Cattle  Show,  as 
I  still  a  day  of  experiment  with  us,  and  knowing  that 
I  the  whole  committee  of  arrangements  did  not  meet  to- 
'gether  till  Tuesday  noon,  and  that  the  trustees  wl 
I  were  to  appoint  the  committees  for  adjudicating 
the  premiums,  in  truth  had  noregtdar  meeting  at  all, 
and  that  the  very  limited  funds  of  the  Society  pre- 
vented part  of  the  wished  for  expenditures  ;  the  day 
must  be  considered  as  having  passed  very  happily.— 
The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  next  year,  when 
the  Cattle  Show  will  again  be  held  at  Hallowell,  are 
Gen.  Chandler,  Col's.  Ladd  and  William  O.  Vaughan 
B.  Brown,  Esq.  «f  Vassalborough,  and  K.  C.  Vose 
Ksq.  of  .\ugusta.  From  the  energy  and  knowledge 
of  tactics  possessed  by  thii  Committee,  the  expected 
increase  of  funds  in  the  Society,  and  the  means  of 
profiting  by  what  has  passed  on  our  Show  Ground  and 
-Isewhere  ;  there  is  a  well  founded  hope,  barnn  • 
those  accidents  to  which  all  that  is  human  is  liable 
that  next  year   will   leave  little  improvtment   to  be' 


desired,  particularly  as  the  feelinffs  of  our  larmrrs 
and  of  the  public  in  these  parts,  jeem  to  be  at  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement. 

The  day  for  the  next  Cattle  Show  of  our  Society, 
will  be  on  the  stcosn  Wednesday  of  Octooer,  (instead 
if  the  last  Wednesday,)  which  gives  an  additional 
-hance  for  having  the  next  Cattle  Show  celebrated 
inder  an  improvement  of  its  circunisti.nces. 

A".  B.  yVicf  official  account  of  the  Cattle  i,  expetted 
ioon  to  make  its  appearance. 


FOR   THE    AMISRICAV    FARMER. 


On  ImWan  Covn. 


Siv, 


lOrn  jANDinr,  1822. 


I  am  to  prove  to  you  that  I  have  two  stalks 
to  the  hill  throughout  my  corn  field — 

Although  liberal  in  dropping  the  seed  corn,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  commence  thinning,  as  early 
as  is  common,  but  wait  until  the  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  plant,  gives  some  indication  of  the  quality 
of  the  ground  in  which  it  grows.  At  our  first  thin- 
ning, three  plants  are  left  to  every  hill  except  where 
the  ground  shows  evidence  of  great  inferiority,  in  such 
places  only  two  plants  are  left,  and  in  this  state  it 
remains  until  there  is  appearance  of  shooting  to  joints 
by  which  time  the  quality  of  your  ground  is  fully  de- 
veloped. Intelligent  hands,  with  long,  strong,  and 
sharp  knives  are  now  set  to  work.  Where  the  plants 
have  a  strong  and  healthy  appearance,  throe  are  suf- 
fered to  remain,  where  they  have  but  a  common  ap- 
pearance, two  only  are  left,  but  where  they  look  stunt- 
ed, yellow,  or  upon  known  poor  giounil,  on\\t  one  is 
left. 

1  was  led  to  adopt  this  method  of  thinning,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  experiment  made  upon  a  bet  that  I  lost 
which  of  three  persons  would  grow  most  corn  to  the 
acre.  I  planted  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  every  ten  rows 
alternate  were  planted,  one  stalk  one  foot  apart,  two 
stalks  two  feet  apart,  and  three  stalks  three  feet  apart. 
The  bet,  and  the  corn  m  a  situation  and  of  a  growth 
which  drew  constant  observation,  made  it  interesting, 
and  the  general  opinion  decided  in  favor  of  the  three 

stalks  as  best,  and   acainst  the  one  stalk  as  worst. 

The  corn  should  be  cut  as  ow  as  possible,  and  al- 
ways  from  the  remaining  stalks,  and  wherever  a  dwind- 
ling stalk  appears  among  those  of  a  superior  growth, 
pull  up  or  cut  off  the  inferior. 

I  have  not  noticed  the  v;.rious  modes  of,  or  mate- 
rials for  manuring,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  state  iny 
success  in  a  future  paper,  and  because  your  useful 
tind  wide  circulatingjournal,  has  already  communicat. 
ed  a  great  many  valuable  hints  upon  this  subject,  yet 
I  must  acknowledge  the  important  obstrvations  made 
by  G.  W.  in  your  No  38,  v.  3d.  His  experiment  is 
not  only  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  but  when 
we  consider  the  cheapness  of  the  materials,  and  the 
great  s.aving  of  labor,  I  hope  the  experiment  will  have 
a  full,  fair,  and  comparative  trial  with  oilier  manures. 
Let  the  experiments  be  like  tliose  of  Mr.  Quincy  of 
Boston,  who  putting  a  fair  value  upon  every  kind  of 
labour,  rent,  and  materials,  always  draws  a  convinc- 
ing result 

I  wUl  try  the  plan  of  G.  W.,  for  I  have  so  often  to 
contend  with  the  tremendous  labour  of  manuring- my 
corn  with  farm  yard  manure,  that  I  gladly  citcli  at 
any  rational  plan  which  will  enable  me  to  perform  this 
necessary  work  in  better  time,  and  at  less  expense — 
Nor  can  I  pass  by  the  admirable  essay  by  Mr.  Kuflfin, 
in  your  No  4'J,  v.  3d,  which  should  be  read  by  every 
practical  farmer,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  experi- 
ments with  lime,  to  ascertain  its  power  to  er.adicate 
sorrel,  a  vile  plant  which  is  overspreading  every  part 
of  our  country,  more  especially  wher-  the  clover  hus- 
bandry has  prcYuiled.  Vlr.  Huflin  says— "An  acid  soil 
made  artificially  calcar.  ous  by  lime  or  shell  marl  is 
thereby  rendered  incap:ible  of  producing  sorrel  or 
broom  grass."  What  say  the  marl  farmers  of  Talbot 
county  ? 

1  now  sir  proceed  to  touch  upon  a  part  of  cora 
husbandry,  which  has  of  late  years  become  Tcry  faA 
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A.MER1CAN  FAHMER. 


VOL  ITI. 


,         f    u-   1     1        I-       .„„c„lf,nri  Ito    ra"-s  :    I  have  determined   to   make  the  most   of 

ai,le,und  the  value  of  wh.cl.,  1  coat.ss  m_yse_innc^.-|U,  _^.a.s^,.^   \,^proved   catl.nff  machine,    by  taking  o' 


pal.le  of  co.nprehendi.iff.      From  my  earliest  remem- 1  Eastman 

brance,  I  have  been  accuslo 

tops,  blades  and  stalks, 

the  fci-ouiv.l,  but  the  mot 

stood  -It  was  to  better  improve  a  piece  ot  gr: 


soon  as  tlie  tassel  is  dry,  and   farina  tx- 


,,      .._..-  ..J  ,i„    fV.p  tnn<i  a«    soon  as  the  tassel  is  ary,  anu   larina  li- 

,uve  was  tl^n  Ze'^lly  under-  so,  but  as  I  make  much  upland  liay,  my  blades  shall 
,„._,.  .a>  ..  .....impr:::  a  pie^c:  of  grass  Und.   be  so  far  a  secondary  ob^ct.  that  more  important  work 

Uwn  md  was  of  course  upon  a  small  scale.  I5ut  kha  1  not  be  sacnhced  o 
t  leenterpruuigand  extensive  f.r,T,er,  and  who  is  health  ot  my  people  be 
.^^        '.._>,„, p-»,ned  bv  re-       1  have    paid  much  att 


ficed  on  their  account,  nor  shall  the 
stak.-d  for  their  safety, 
tention  to  select  my  seed  corn 


In  your  first  volume,  has  said  all  which  can  be  sa.d 
in  iavor  of  cirn,  as  u  s.urce  of  manure,  and  most  tre 
que ulv  my  enquiries  have  been  answered    by  saving, 


that  this  method  increases  the  manure  heap— Tins 
possible,  nav   prob.ible,  tfor  in   geULral,  tile  fodder  is 
only  fi'  f  r  the  manur    heap.)  I  can  only  discover  that 
the  iianure  heap  is  increased  by  tlie  I  iss  of  much  fod- 
der, so  lie  corn,  and  much  labour  badly  applied. 

I  have  this  fall  oeen  desirous  to  seek  conviction, 
and  more  than  usually  atteii  ive,  I  have  examined  the 
sticks  )r  shicks  m  nrior-  than  tw  nty  fi,  lils,  and  can 
wiui  i^reat  truth  say,  that  not  one  of  them  showed 
tTQud  to  .der. 

Ho>v  sh  luld  It  be  otherwise  ?  If  the  matui  ity  ot  t)ie 
rrain  is  .^ons-iLed,  *e  know  that  the  blade  is  too  old, 
if  tlie  perfection  of  the  Idade  is  a  considi  ration,  your 
corn  s  not  (lerftcily  ripe,  and  aaiioujh  it  will  be 
safely  dried,  yet  it  will  be  loose  upon  the  cob,  and 
vveit<h  light. 

You  undertake  this  operation  at  a  season  when  thi  re 
is  an  unco.nn.Mi  press  of  w.rfc  when  you  should  be 
taking  out  nanure  upon  y.nr  tallows,  or  upon  pour 
spots  of  your  cornfi  Id,  from  which  indeed  you  ma) 
remove  your  stalks,  because  such  spots  are  first  npe, 
corn  light,  your  manuring  is  a  primary  consideration 
and  the  corn  only  a  hack  lo  .d  By  remov  ng  'he  corn 
and  odder  of  a  large  field,  you  may  se<-d  your  wheat 
with  few.  r,  neater  furrows,  ahe  only  gain  1  can  ima- 
gine) and  place  your  land  n  better  form  f.)r  the  scythe 
but  are  lh.se  your  o'J   cts  > 

Manuring  a  field  under  this  new  management  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  for  by  the  time  jou  have  cleared  all 
off,  vou  ,.re  quite  as  late,  and  rather  later  than  you 
wish  for  seeding.  . 

.■Vhhough  I  am  yet  to  learn  what  we  gam  by  this 
new  plan,  it  is  evident  vvhat  we  loose.  In  either  of 
the  two  cases  first  mentioned,  you  have  bad  fodder  or 
shriv(dled  corn— 2ndly,  you  break  down  your  teams, 
prevent  manuring,  and  procrastinate  your  seeding  — 
Srdly  you  increase  the  labour  of  husking,  and  expose 
yourself  to  great  loss  r,f  corn  by  negligence  and  inaf 
tenlion  -4tlily,  you  increase  your  labour  by  frequent 
handling  and  securing  your  fodder,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  you  absolutely  impoverish  your  land,  by  expos- 
ing the  stump  and  roots  of  your  corn,  instead  of  suf- 
fering them  to  r.  main  and  rot  in  the  ground. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  lead  into  this  new  and  labo- 
rious management  by  seeing  it  so  uniformly  perlo  m- 
ed  to  the  ^flrth— There  indeed  their  climate,  course 
of  crops,  anil  small  fields  will  bear  them  out— always 
and  juuly  appr.hensive  of  an  early  frost,  they  cut  up 
their  corn  before  perfectly  dry,  and  of  course  iheir 
fodd.r  s  not  yet  dried  up,  and  Wi  h  them,  relying 
principally  upon  hav  for  winter  provender,  the  grain, 
and  not  the  fodd.  r  is  the  objict-and  as  they  rarely 
seed  w  nter  grain  upon  corn  ground,  it  proves  that  re- 
moving thiir  corn  and  stalks,  it  is  not  to  improve  the 
mode  of  seeding  wheat. 

Hitherto  1  h  v.-  steadily  adhered  to  the  old  custom 
of  first  iilading  then  topping  and  at  my  convenience 
in  siii  ble  w:at  ler  af  er  seeding,  g,,'herall  my  stalks 
but  the  gale  of  Usl  September  wliich  prostrated  and 
tangled  a  fine  fi>  Id  of  corn,  reminded  me  that  I  had 
of  -n  suflTere  I  in  the  simewav,and  reflecting  tliat  my 
T'jhi.cco  IS  improved  by  toopim;,  that  by  -arly  top- 
pinif  itorins  wouhl  luv,>  1- ss  power  over  my  coin,  that 
by  iladmg  in  th  first  instance,  th-  lops  ■)  cme  dry 
and  tasteless,  and  the  blades  thereon  often  whipped 


ne  large  ear. 

1  conclude  by  informing  you,  that  between  Christ- 
nas  and  the  8th  inst.  twe:ity-scven  blacks  from  tiie  cir- 
cle of  twelve  miles,  have  made  an  excursion  to  thc 
luve  concealing  states,  and  are  no  doubt  hospitabh 
received  .old  humbly  enl.-rtained.  I  find  the  law  i= 
Bslaohshed  in  Pennsylvania  five  years  confine- 
,nent  for  the  murder  of  a  white  man,  and  nine  months 
for  a  rape  committed  on  a  white  woman. 
Y'r,  Ob'l  Serv't. 

F 


To  the  Editor  '>/  the  American  Farmer. 

Mr,  Skfisseh, — In  consequence  of  my  wish  to  ex- 
amine all  the  authorities  within  my  reach,  on  Earths 
and  Sods,  the  inclo>ed  translation  trom  Kozier's 
"  Complete  Course  of  ,\griculture,"  was  made  by  a 
very  ,oung  lady,  for  my  use.  The  difficulty  of  trans- 
lating from  that  work  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  nu- 
meious  technical  and  provincial  terms,  and  the  ditH- 
.  ulty,  of  course,  is  much  greatsr  to  one  totally  unac- 
qu.ii'iUed  with  agriculture  On  this  account,  the  au- 
thor's words  are  rendered  as  liierally  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  French  and  Englisli  idiom  would 
How  As  1  know  of  no  English  translation  of  this 
(or  indeed  of  any  other  modern  agricultural)  work 
you  may  attach  some  value  to  the  piece. 

The  application  of  sand  to   clay   soils,  and  clay  to 
sands,  recommended  by  Rozier  for  improving  thet-x 


mfication,  is  lliat  this  no  nenclature  vanc.s  n  m  one 
province  to  another,  and  often  from  can'on  to  canton  ; 
so  that  it  is  difficultjo  speak  in  a  more  unintelligible 
language.  Und.-r  these  circumstances,  how  are  these 
treatises  to  be  understood  .'  Hy  exploring  the  coun- 
Irv,  and  examing  its  productions;  then  say  the  writ- 
ers on  soils,  if  you  meet  with  t'iebie,  that  will  indi- 
cate land  suitable  for  wheat— Fern,  land  for  rye.  Sic. 
These  are  conclusions,  it  is  true  ;  but  let  us  substitute 
thod,  and   reduce  to  principles  the 

Arable  Earths.     I    reduce 
Iceous  or  sandy  earth  —  Alu- 
— Calcareous,  or  clialky  earth 
th. 

earths  for  agriculture.  Eve- 
y  arable  soil  is  composed  of  their  mixture,  and  the 
lifferent  proportions  of  these  four  earths  are  what 
iiake  the  variety  of  soils,  and  winch  constitute  their 
goodness,  or  their  mediocrity.  Let  us  in  the  first 
place,  consider  each  ol  their   in  its  state  of  purity. 

Siliceous  or  sandy  earth  is  barren  :  the  solidity  of 
Its  particles,  and  tin  ir  want  of  coherence,  prevents 
them  from  being  penetrated  by  water,  which  passes 
through  the  sand  as  through  a  sieve.  'I'his  same  soli- 
dity Causes  the  sand  to  heat  qiuckij,  and  retain  the 
caloric,  and  much  more  strongly,  when  it  i.s  coloured. 
The  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  first  of  improve- 
ments, IS  nothing  on  sand.  Vegetables  cannot  ger- 
minate and  grow  unless  they  are  kept  constantly  wet. 
Pure  siliceous,  or  sandy  earth  is  then  unfertde. 

Aluminous  or  clayey  earth,  in  its  state  of  purity, 
s  white  ;  it  cl  aves  to  the  tongue,  is  of  an  extreme 
tenacity,  easily  absorbs  water,  with  which  it  forms  a 
paste,  soft  to  ihe  touch,  and  susceptible  of  taking  any 
form  :  Thus  it  serves  equally,  the  statuary  and  tlis 
lotter.  Fire  gives  it  the  solidity  of  stone  Seeds 
ommonly  find  in  clayey  earth,  enough  humidity  for 
he  developement  of  their  germs  ;  but  the  fibres  of  the 
■oots  cannot  extend  inlo  an  earth  socompac..  Is  clayey 
earth  subjected  to  dryness  .'  —  its  moisture  exhales,  ihe 
clay  shrinks  up,  cracks  and  splits  mto  I  rge  r  n  s  then 
the  tender  fibres  of  the  young  roots  are  tor  .—the  base 
of  the  stem  is  compressed  in  every  direction  by  the 
contraction  of  the  earth,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
roots  are  upon  their  side  ;  the  plant  languishes,  and 
n  the  end  perishes.     Should  there  be  rains,  it  is  only 


lure  of  both,     though    certainly    advantageous,   yetLj,(,iie  they  continue  that  the  clay  will  embibe  them  ; 
seems  too  costly  to  be  practised  on  our  cheap  lands.  Wgj.  although  this  eartli  strongly  retains  liumidity,  yet 
But  in  certain  situations    it    might  be  highly  profita  (  -  •        .      .       .  ... 

ble,  could  We  previously  ascertain  the  probable  benefit. 
I  am  compelled  (with  a  view  to  other  purposes,)  to 
dig  great  quantities  of  stifl' clay,  and  would  gladly 
use  it  for  improving  my  poor  light  land,  could  I  be 
imformed  by  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  what 
benefit  might  be  expected.  Every  one  can  calculate 
for  himself,  the  cost  of  the  application  :  b»t  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  its  advantages,  we  must  know 
the  quantity  of  clay  laid  on,  its  degree  of  purity  (or 
the  proportion  of  sand  with  which  it  is  mixed,)  as 
well  as  the  increase  of  value  to  the  soil,  and  its  pro. 
duce.  I  think  you  stated  in  one  of  your  former  num- 
bers, that  this  mode  of  improvement  had  been  prac- 
tised near  Baltimore. 

Ii 


ON  EARTHS  AND  SOILS. 

Translatedfrom  tlie  French  of  the  Mhe  Rozier. 
Ancient  authors  have  not  thrown  any  kind  of  light 
on  the  knowledge  of  F.arths,  and  modern  ones  for  warn, 
of  method,  have  a  great  deal  to  wish  for  on  this  ini. 
portant  part  of  \griculture.  All  Geonomical  works 
treat  of  earths  by  characters  from  which  it  would  b. 
diflicult  to  draw  inferences  on  the  properties  of  th. 
soils,  which  these  earl hs  compose.  They  are  so  ma- 
ny accidental  qualities.  The  coloured  earths  are  (lis- 
tinguished  into  black,  white  and  yellow.  The  difl'er- 
ent  species  are  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of 
soils,  dry  or  humid,  compact  or  friable,  light  or  hea. 
»y,  poor  or  rich  :  all  unmeaning  characters,  because 
all  of  these  different  qualities  offer  good  and  ba  1 
soils;     But  what  adds  still  more  to  this  want   of  sig 


when  once  dry,  it  is  slow  to  retake  it,  above  all  when 
IS  in  a  masa  ;  thus  the  rain  water  filters  through 
the  cracks,  to  be  directly  absorbed  by  the  dried  up 
roots,  which  instead  of  reviving,  are  touched  with 
mould,  and  perish.  What  action  can  the  atmosphere 
possibly  exerci.se  on  >in  earth  either  hard  or  dry,  or 
softened  in  this  manner  by  water  .' — its  compactness 
IS  such,  that  it  cannot  open  its  bosom  to  the  benign 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  ;  allho'  when  finely  divided, 
11  unites  itself  to  all  the  gasses.  Aluminous,  or  pure 
clayey  eartii   is  then  also  barren. 

Calcareous  or  chalky  earth,  (carbonate  of  lime)  is 
that  which  by  calcination  becomes  quick  lime  :  it 
constitutes  chalk,  marble,  and  all  calcareous  stones- 
Shells,  and  those  immense  banks  formed  of  their  re- 
mains,  such  as  the  Faluns,  are  nothing  but  calcareous 
matter,  for  it  is  the  animal  kingdom  which  produces 
and  accumulates  on  the  globe,  this  kind  of  earth. 
Water  wets  it  in  the  same  manner  as  sand  ;  it  only 
passes  through  it.  .Moisture  renders  it  heavy.  Its 
whiteness  repulses  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  will  not 
allow  it  to  absorb  the  caloric  ;  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  earth,  intt;rior  to  that  of  all  others,  con- 
stitutes necessarily  a  cold  sod.  Calcareous  earth, 
>he  most  barren  in  its  state  of  purity,  (and  it  is  in 
bat  state  that  we  consider  each  separately,)  notwith. 
standing,  carries  fertility  with  it  into  the  sods  with 
uhichlhey  associate  it  in  suitable  proportions.  It 
•  s  thus  that  marl  fertilizes  more  or  less  according  to 
1  lie  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  which  enters  into 
Its  mixture,  and  that  it  becomes  a  valuable  amend- 
ment for  worn  out  soils.  The  chalky  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne  attest  the  poverty  of  this  eartli  :  it  is  only  afier 
a  repose  of  several  years,  that  a  scanty  crop  of  spring 
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gi'.iin  call  be   obtained.      Thus, 
chalky  earth  is  like  vise  barren. 

lluimis,  vegetable  earth,  or  mould,  is  ihe  remains  of 
vegetables  winch  have  uiiderjcoiie  putret'acliou.  Vi- 
gttablc  earth  is  coiiibined  with  salts,  and  oily  sun 
stances,  .ind  has  g^asses  which  add  to  tVrtdity.  Thii 
earili  and  these  substances  are  all  diiposed  to  enu: 
into  vi-ffetable  orjjaiiizations,  and  this  makes  Uunm. 
the  first  (if  manures.  In  this  earth,  seeds  germinate 
easily,  md  plants  ijrmv  rapi  lly  ;  but  the  too  luxu.-i- 
»nt  vciTetation  his  not  time  to  complete  its  round — 
if  the  j>l»nt  blossoms,  it  is  only  to  perisli  be  tore  it 
comei  to  maturity.  The  other  earths  are  rendered 
unpr.xluctiTe  by  their  want  of  fertility — J/tinms, 
vej^etable  earth  by  its  excess. 

\ll  araOle  soils  are  composed  of  these  four  earths 
whi  h    Have    been  described.       Chemistry    admits  of 
otlirrs;    hut  they  exist    in  c|uanlities  so  small,  as    t' 
have  no  effect  on  vej^etation,    \v1ide    our  tour  earths 
th.    remains    of  mountains,  cover  the  surface  of  In 
gl'itie,    cm  whi''h  tliey    have    been  deposited    by   liii 
waters   with    which    the  two  hemispheres  have   bee 
deluj^ed.      These   earths   are   deposited  ei'her  sinjjly 
or  mixed 

Of  the  diverfitt/  of  aotls.  It  is  the  respective  pro 
portions  of  these  four  earths  whicii  constitute  good 
bad,  or  indirterent  soils  ;  for,  we  repeat,  that  each 
of  the  three  first  in  its  slate  of  purity  is  barren,  aiiL 
it  15  only  from  their  mixture  that  lertility  is  produc 
ed  -above  all,  wlien  Immut  bee  imes  a  part.  The  mix- 
ture produced  by  nature,  varies  infinitely.  Tiie  alUr 
vions  which  have  successively  cdv  red  the  globe,  have 
deposited.one  after  the  other, siliceous,  aluminous  and 
calcar  O'ls  earths.  It  is  tiiese  alternate  deposits  which 
have  termed  the  strata  that  are  met  with,  particular- 
ly m  vadies  ;  which  when  tht-y  have  but  little  thick 
ness,  mix  easily,  and  constitute  excellent  soils  :  for 
ofien  tliese  de()osits  are  homo^'enous— here  the  sili 
ceuus,  there  the  aluminous,  ;iiiu  still  deeper,  the  cal 
careous.  Happy  the  proprietor  of  land  composed  o! 
our  three  earths,  the  mixture  of  which  constitues  a 
ri-h  s  ),l,  one  of  those  soils  for  wheat  whicli  return 
from  ii)  to  3  J  for  one.  These  mixtures,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  chance,  may  be  easily  made;  in  thi, 
consists  the  art  of  improvement  Hut  to  be  able  to 
imitate  these  rich  soils,  one  must  know  them,  and 
iriu=t  also  know  the  proportions  of  the  four  earths, 
wii.ch  constitute  so  happy  a  mixture.  Now  nollun 
is  more  siinple  than  tins  kind  of  analysis,  which 
serves  to  separate  the  four  earths  composing  the  soil 
yiu  wish  to  icnow  (t  is  only  to  weigh  a  pound  o" 
earth,  dilute  it  with  water,  and  stir  the  mixture;  tin 
siliceous  being  the  heaviest  will  fall  first  to  th  •  bot. 
torn,  separate  it,  [by  paurmj^  oft"  the  fluid]  and  weigl 
it.  The  aluminous,  anJ  finely  divided  calcareou; 
ear.h  will  be  mixed  up  in  the  deposit  which  floated 
over  the  siliceous  :  then  throw  in  any  kind  of  acid 
it  dissolves  the  calcareous,  and  leaves  the  aUinunou: 
which  IS  also  weighed,  and  that  which  is  wanting  i 
the  weight  will  be  calcareous  earth,  which  the  aCid 
(l.ssoived.  Tins  analysis  made  on  a  soil  of  the  first 
quality,  as  a  wheat  soil— mad.;  in  the  same  manner  on 
a  rye  soil,  and  tiien  on  an  indifferent  soil  and  the  dif. 
ter-nt  results  known,  every  proprietor  will  know  ex- 
actly to  what  point  his  soil  approaches,  or  how  far 
it  differs  from  lhos=:  soils,  whi,  li  are  his  objects  of 
co.nparison.  This  knowledge,  in  the  actual  state  of 
thing's,  no  proprietor  possesses;  so  that  he  who  ha-. 
Cult.vated  the  same  fi  Id  for  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
is  stdl  Ignorant  of  what  would  be  so  easy  for  him  to 
learn,  by  tne  aid  of  our  analysis. 

We  shall  enlarge  but  little  on  the  happy  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge,  when  once  acquired.  It  may 
b'.  supposed  now  easy  it  th.-n  becomes  for  every  pro- 
prieior  to  rectify  the  mixtures  of  earths  made  by 
chance  m  his  kitchen  gard  n,  his  orchard,  and  even 
in  ins  agiicultural  works  altogether;  which  takes 
place  when  he  marls  his  fi  Ids  The  art  oi  improve- 
ment is  only  tins  ;  it  consists  in  correcting  one  earth 
by  the  iddition  of  anotlier  ;  to  which  lei  us  add,  that 
wiih'Ut  this  first  knowledge  of  the  coinposition  of  a 
soil,  we  are  o  ily  gr.>ping  in  the  dark,  with  respect  t.'. 
Us  mprove  >  nt.  .  ach  con  ten  s  h  mseif  w  ih  i  m  t  - 
ing  his  neighbou^r  ;  but  that  which  would  be  proper 


•or  one  field,  would  ( frequently )  be  improper  for  the 
viic  contiguous. 

Vo  itfiusilwn  of  Soils.  Examples  of  the  composition  of 
•oils  :  «  rit/i  soiV — Siliceous  2  parts,  Aluminous  0,  Cal- 
e.areous  1,  (luinus  1  ;  in  all  lu  parts.  J)  q-ood  soil— bi\i- 
ceoiis  o,>arls.  Aluminous  *,  Calcareous  '^J,  Humus  i 
ill  all  10  parts.  .imifA/'ni^-- jo/V— Silicious  4  parts,  .\lu 
minou.s  1,  Calcareous  3,  less  by  a  fe*  at  nns  of  Humus, 
in  all  I'J  parts.  Tins  shews  that  the  greatest  pro 
portion  of  aluminous  eartu  constitutes  Ihe  greatest 
goodness  of  soils  ;  and  independently  ot  their  liar- 
mony  of  composition,  they  require    a  tolerable  depth. 

Having  assigned  to  each  of  our  earths  th  proper, 
ues  which  characterize  them  separately,  one  may 
easily  judge  from  tiienceofthe  parts  which  they  re- 
spectively sustain  in  the  composition  of  soils.  Thus 
the  siliceous,  a  collection  ot  incoiierent  particles,  se- 
parates the  too  coherent  parts  of  the  aluminous  earth  ; 
a  mechanical  eflect,  which  opens  the  bosom  ot  this 
la--t,  to  all  the  influence  of  the  atniospliere.  In  tins 
association,  the  siliceous  earth,  incapable  of  retaininj; 
water,  shares  the  humidity  ot  the  aluiiimi)Us,  and  ab- 
sorbs enough  caloric,  by  whicli  tne  aluminous  is  with 
aitficully  penetrate.l  The  siliceous  counter'oalances 
the  colli  quality  of  the  aluminous,  and  so  on  with  tlie 
calcareous,  the  humus,  &c.  Vlany  thousand  kitchen 
gardens  offer  us  an  application  of  these  principles 
for  the  melioration  of  their  soils.  A  proprietor  car- 
ries me  into  his  grounds  :  we  arrive  at  Ins  kitcluii 
garden;  I  ijiestion  Mm  on  the  qualities  of  the  soil — 
here  is  Ins  answer.  "  The  soil  is  excellent  ;  you  see 
how  the  cal>bages,  the  artichokes  asd  the  thistle 
flourish  ;  but  I  cannot  raise  carrots  parsnips,  no 
beets.  Every  lap  root  becomes  twisted — the  earth 
IS  difliciilt  to  work,  is  always  infested  with  weeds, 
and  IS  .generally  cold."  "  Nothing  is  more  easy 
reply,  "  than  for  you  to  procure  the  different  soils, 
riquui'.e  lor  the  ditt'erent  !;ind  ot  pot-herbs.  Your 
soil  contains  too  much  of  tlie  alumir.ous  earth.  Leave 
a  part  of  it  in  its  natural  state,  which  will  serve  for 
the  more  vigorous  plants  ;  niipr  ive  another  part  with 
siliceous,  another  witii  a  mixture  of  siliceous  and 
careous  earth  ; — vary  the  proportions,  and  you  will 
have  every  soil,  and  all  their  productions.  Trees  and 
agreeable  plants  will  grow  in  every  place,  bee;  use  you 
have  made  soils  proper  for  them."  Treat  in  thesame 
manner  yout  kitchen  garden. 

7'/ie  i/iecies  of  soils.  The  earths,  the  mixtures  of 
wliicii  form  arable  soils,  being  offiur  different  natures, 
siliceous.  Aluminous,  Calcareous,  and  Humus,  I 
establish  t'oxiT  species  of  soils,   which    shall  take  tlitir 

mes  from  whichever  of  the  four  eartin  may  predo- 
minate in  their  mixtures.  They  are.  Siliceous  sod 
Aluminous  soil,  Calcareous  soil,  and  Humus  soil 
riiere  is  not  a  single  soil  in  which  one  of  these  four 
earths  dues  not  predominate,  and  which,  therefore, 
may  not  enter  into  one  of  these  four  species.  But 
how  indicate  the  proportions  of  these  same  earths  in 
each  particular  soil  .'  Nothing  is  more  simple.  It  is 
only  by  shewing  them  under  a  complex  name,  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  words  indicative  of  their  spe- 
cies, [and  the  largeness  of  the  several  proportions  of 
each  earth  co.r.posing  a  soil,   expressed  by  the  order 

vliich  those  words  are  placed.]  The  following 
table  will  render  this  definition  easily  understood 


GKONOMICAL  TABLE. 

The  nature  of  Earths,  The  species  of  Soils 

Silireoiis   earth     [predominat  s  i:i]     Siliceous  Soil 

Aluminous    •  .  Aluminous  — .— 

Calcareous ■  •  .  Calcareous 

lumus .  .  Humus 


1,     Siliceous  Siil. 
Siliceous  Aluminous. 
Siliceous  Calcareous 
Siliceous  '\liiminous  Calca 

nous. 
Siliceous  Calcareous  Alu 

minous. 


SUBU. VISION  OF  Soils. 

3  — Calcarernis  Soil 
Calcareous  Siliceous 
Calcareous  Aiuniious. 
Calcareous   Siliceou    .\  u- 
minous 
akareoiis  Aluminous  Sili- 
ceou9. 


2. — Jtiiminoiis  .V,i,'         '  4..     It itmus  Sail. 

Aluminous  Silic -"US.  I  lumis  riilicfous. 

Aluminous  Calcareous.  iuiiius  Alu'ninoiis. 

\luininous   Siliceous   Cil-Huni  ■  i  Siliceous  \liimin. 

careous.  ous 

.\luminous  Calcareous  Sill- Humus     Aluminous    Sili- 
ceous, ceous. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER, 

I'kiliidefphitt,  Dti'iember  21,  1821. 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  the  pleasure  to  senH  you 
1  Ipfter  from  an  psteemptl  correspondcnf  in 
(alctitfa,  anil  also  the  paper  on  the  preparatioQ 
ifindicro,  to  which  he  refers. — It  may  possibly 
Drove  iisft'uj  at  present,  or  hereafter,  to  some  of 
our  Southern  fellow  citizens,  notwithstamli'ig 
the  cultivation  of  the  Intlij^o  plant  has  hecn 
:ilinost  entirely  laid  aside  for  the  more  healthy 
;ind  profitable  cotton  shrub.  Rut  the  price  of 
i;otton  may  continue  to  fall  in  Kurope,  and  the 
leinand  for  Indii;o  cannot  fail  to  he  steady  in 
'he  United  States,  for  our  manufactures  are 
lailv  extending,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  or 
indilVerence.  Indigo  may  therefore  once  more 
le  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Southern  plan- 
ters. Vhf  quality  of  the  article  niade  by  them, 
lever  stood  high,  owing  no  doubt  to  want  of 
kiiowledsie,  or  care  in  the  preparation  of  it.— 
vVhether  the  particular  species  they  cultivat- 
ed, is  the  same  as  those  in  Bengal  and  Soutli 
\merica,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  shall  inquire  into 
1  he  fact.  The  genus  is  extensive.  1  shall  be 
happy  in  hearing,  that  the  information  I  have 
been  the  means  of  diffusing  on  this  subject  has 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  an  article 
so  essential  to  the  true  independence  of  our 
country. 

My  best  wishes  are  offered  for  the  success  of 
your  excellent  Journal. 

JAMES  MEASE. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


I  have  been  favoured  tvith  the  annexed  state- 
ment of  the  v/holesale  prices  of  Bengal  and 
Spanish  Indigo,  for  several  years  past,  by  the 
most  extensive  dealer  in  that  article,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 


Spanish. 

B 

'ngal. 

18  11,  June, 

S2.10— 2,12.- 

— Oct. 

81,80 

,  Aus. 

■2  00 

1812,  March, 

1,95 

Feb. 

1,87 

,  Sept. 

2.05 

M^rch, 

1,'0 

l8ia,Feb. 

2,00 

Feb. 

2,25 

,  March, 

2,3() 

1810,  May, 

2,45 

IS  15.  June, 

1,80 

116,  May, 

2,25 

March. 

2,37 

1817.  Feb. 

2  iO 

,  Aug. 

1,85 

Since  1817,  it  has  raised  from  the  price 
last  quoted,  to  S2,25,  at  which  it  now  stands. 
From  the  daily  increasing  demand,  there  is  no 
■  inspect  of  its  being  lower. 

For  an  excellent  paper  on  the  use  of  indigo 
in  dying,  and  on  the  ditt'erent  qualities  of  the 
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article,  see  Archives  uf  useful  knowledge,  vol. 

page  305.  

Calcutta,  22dJubi,  1810. 
Dear  Sir, 

On  the  coast  oF  Coromandel  they  liave  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  Indigo,  by  what  is  there 
called  the  Dutch  method,  bavins;  borrowed  it 
from  Java,  that  is  from  the  leaf  only,  pulle(i 
from  the  plant  and  dried.  One  of  my  corres 
pondents  having;  just  established  a  factory, 
wished  to  try  the  Rental  method,  as  he  termc' 
it,  from  the  plant  cut  green,  and  requested  mt 
to  endeavour  to  procure  for  him  the  most  ap 
proved  process  used  in  this  settlement.  For- 
tunately, (for  it  is  quite  out  of  my  line)  I  kne" 
a  youns;  man  whose  <?ood  qualities  and  yenera! 
abilities  had  induced  an  eininer.t  planter  and 
nianufacturer  to  tempt  hini  from  a  ('onimercial 
House,  in  which  he  had  been  placed — he  hai' 
been  lon^  enough  in  the  Indigo  business  to  have 
se'n  the  whole  operation,  and  not  lung  enougl 
to  have  forgotten  the  circumstances  that  first 
struck  him,  or  to  ettect  that  mysterious  reserve 
witli  uhich  mv  enq'iries  niight  have  been  me  by 
an  older  pr.ctitioner.  Hispnsue-  is  ea  y  * 
pressed,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  bel 'eve 
tha;  ir  is  a  faithful  and  fair  d.  tail  of  the  nietl  nii 
pursued  by  those  who  have  long  and  success- 
fully carried  on  the  works,  to  the  superinlen.l- 
ence  of  which  he  had  been  called.  His  letter 
gav  great  satisfaction  to  the  gentleman  for 
whom  I  had  ina.le  theenquiiy. 

I  recollect  to  have  heard  (rom  two  or  three 
Indigo  Manufacturers,  that  the  inf  riority  ol 
our  Carolina  Indigo,  was  more  to  be  attributed 
to  the  process  in  making,  than  the  soil  and  cul- 
ture ;  the  great  improvement  in  quality  of  the 
Benga-I  Indigo,  since  it  was  first  undertaken  bv 
Europeans,  and  the  superiority  that  some  mak- 
ers maintain  here  over  others,  seeai  to  counte- 
nance this  opinion.  While  considering  what  I 
had  to  offer,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  paper 
would  be  acceptable  to  you,  and  as  I  see  by  the 
Price  Currents  that  the  cultivation  is  still  con- 
tinued in  Caridina  and  h  luisiana,  it  may  pos- 
sibly  aflbrd  some  uselul  hints  to  those  engaged 
m  it. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  serv^mt, 

D.  INGRAHAM. 
Dr.  James  Jilease,  Pliilad. 


Extract  of  a   letter  written  in  October,    1814, 
from  a  gentleman   in  the  superintendence  of 
sume  extensive  Indigo  Factories,  on  t/ie  Gan- 
ges, near  Bogtipore, giving  a  concise  account 
of  thf  process  of  Mauufaciure,  i^c. 
'»  In  the  cultivation  and  manufacture    of  In- 
di'^o.  much  depends  upon    the  soil,  much  upon 
the  weather,  and  there  are  certain  poii.ts  which 
th    manulacturer    cannot  learn  by  any  descrip- 
tion ;  he  must  acquire  Ibem  Ijy  obseivation  and 
experience. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  we  sow  at  three 
ditt'ereut  tunes  ol  the  >eai,  \  7.:  in  October,  in 
February  and  in  June  ;  tlmu^ii  our  cliiel  de- 
pendence is  in  October  sowings. —  ^^  e  thud. 
that  the  land  uliicli  is  most  suitable  lor  corn 
and  iiiustard  is  tlie  same  lor  iiuiij^o.  If  we  hap- 
pen to  have  showers  ol  ram  in  \larcb  and 
.April,   and  if  the  regular  rains  set  in  by   tne 


niiddle  or  latter  end  of  June,  our  produce  is 
then  the  greatest,  and  we  are  enabled  to  com- 
mence manufacturing  about  the  20th  or  25fh  of 
June.  The  p'nit  we  consider  as  fit  for  cutting 
when  it  begins  to  flower,  and  a  very  good  siirn 
of  its  ripeness  is  the  briftleness  of  the  leaf: 
when  young  it  will  bend  double  without  break- 
ing, but  when  arrived  at  mfiturity  will  imine 
diately  snap  on  being  bent  ; — and  if  you  take 
a  handful  of  ripe  leaves,  and  put  them  to  your 
ear  and  squee7.e  them,  you  will  hear  thetn 
crackle. — The  fresher  the  plant  i.s  brought  to 
the  vats  the  better,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
generally  endeavour  to  have  it  cut  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  brought  in  before  the  mc 
redian  heat  of  the  day.  I  do  not  approve  of  its 
being  cut  river  night  for  the  next  day's  loading  : 
as,  though  it  may  not  be  heated,  1  think  th 
plant  becomes  Huccid  and  unwilling  to  part  witli 
the  colouring  matter.  Should  the  plant,  on  it 
way  to  the  factory,  have  become  hea'ed,  it  turns 
quite  black — and  we  are  particular  in  such 
rases,  in  separating  anil  throving  it  away,  as 
we  consider  that  when  in  that  state  it  produces 
not  a  particle  of  colouring  matter,  but  material- 
Iv  tends  to  spoil  the  rest  of  the  plant,  to  impede 
tlie  process  of  the  manufacture,  and  rend,  r  black 
and  brittle  the  whole  produce  of  the  vat  into 
which  it  may  h;ive  been  thrown.  VVher,  the  plant 
arrives  at  the  vat,  we  untie  the  bundles  hikI 
place  them  therein,  not  (|uite  upright,  hut  ratti- 
er in  an  inclined  position,  with  the  stalks  rest- 
ng  iin  the  tiottom  of  the  vat.  This  inclined 
posture  we  think  gives  the  water  a  more  free 
access  to  the  leaves.  Over  the  first  layer  we 
place  another  in  a  posture  rather  more  inclined, 
with  the  stalks  uppermost,  or  perhaps  1  shall 
xplain  it  tjetter  by  saying  as  you  would  lay  the 
grass  on  tlie  thatch  of  a  house.  This  done,  the 
eight  of  the  plant  in  the  vat  will  be  ai)out 
three  feet.  Over  the  plant  we  lay  gratings 
maile  of  split  bamboos,  (we  do  not  use  mats) 
d  tliese  ai-e  R.\ed  down  by  ine.ios  of  large 
beams  attached  to  the  vats,  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  leet,  to  resist  l  e  expansion  caused  in 
the  plant  by  the  fermentation.  When  the  vats 
ar  lo  lied  and  ready,  we  let  in  the  wat-r,  and 
the  speeilier  the  vat  is  filled  the  better,  as  otli- 
ervvi-e  the  plant  is  ap'  to  heat  by  compressi.ni 
n  the  vat,  and  consequently  to  spoil.  \\  e  here 
fill  a  vat  of  49  feet  long.  13  broad,  and  3  deep 
in  20  minutes  by  av  ans  of  a  reservoir.  W'e 
always  cover  the  plant  completely  with  water: 
— this  done,  we  leave  the  vat  to  fi-rnient,  a 
process  which  is  generally  completed  in  the 
space  of  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  at  least  so  I 
have  found  it  during  my  short  experience  Tin' 
fermentation  is  more  or  less  according  to  tlie 
coolness  or  heat  of  the  weather.  The  signs  by 
ivhich  we  juiige  that  the  fermentation  is  com- 
jleted  are,  tiutt  the  bubbles  which  are  thrown 
up  to  the  surface  during  its  progress  turn  to  a 
line,  light  froth,  spread  over  the  surface  in  lit- 
tle tufts,  the  inteivals  between  which  are  par 
iallv  covered  with  a  thin  violet  coloured  scum. 
— The  liquor  will  also  feel  slimy  to  the  touch. 
—  Ihis  we  consider  the  proper  time  for  letting 
It  ofl. — should  the  firmentation  be  alloweil  t'l 
io  on,  the  froth  acquires  a  darker  and  somewhai 
iir!^  hue,  and  the  Svum  on  the  intervals  turns 
to  a  strong  copperish  celour,  and  we    consiUer 


'he  vat  to  be  too  much  steeped  ;  not  that 
It  is  spoiled,  as  some  even  carry  on  the 
''"•rmenfation,  as  long  as  sixteen  hours,  and  say 
hat  the  produce  is  increased  ;  of  the  increase 
in  produce,  however,  by  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, I  am  not  quite  certain,  "but  that  the  quali- 
ty is  materially  injured  by  it,  I  believe  there  is 
little  doubt.  When  ready  we  let  oft' the  liquor 
into  the  heating  vat,  and  when  all  is  drained 
off,  the  plugs  of  communication  between  the 
leating  and  steeping  vats  are  shut,  and  we 
tlirow  away  the  weed  that  remains  in  the 
steeper.  We  then  turn  in  the  people  to  beat 
the  |i(|Uor  which  has  been  let  off.  rhis  opera- 
tion •ienerallv  tikes  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  hours,  hiit  1  have  he.it  as  lo:ig  as  four  or 
five  hour.*,  und  in  inv  opinion  this  is  the  part  of 
the  process  which  re(]uiies  the  nicest  attention. 
U'ith  us.  the  inen  stand  ii;  the  liquor,  and  agitate 
It  with  paddles  something  like  those  used  in  ca- 
noes. The  froth  at  first  rises  rapidly  to  the  height 
of  a  foot  ur  b  fiot  and  a  hall,  and  .ippears  white 
tipped  w  111  iilue  ;  it  then,  as  the  bea'ing  goes 
on,  gradually  subsides,  and  becimies  blue;  the 
beating  is  continued  till  all  this  blue  colour  in 
the  froth  disappears  and  it  becomes  clean  white 
or  with  siLiiething  of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  ioi- 
inediateiy  on  the  beating  being  stopped,  dies 
a«ay  ai.d  leaves  the  surface  of  the  liquor  clear. 
We  generally,  however,  judge  of  the  progress 
ot  the  beating,  bv  now  and  tiien  taking  a  little 
of  the  liquor  and  putting  it  on  a  clean  white 
queeii«-wire  piste,  held  in  the  hand,  in  an  in- 
c'ined  position — at  first  it  appears  quite  green, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  changes  gia- 
dually  t'l  blue,  and  toe  colouring  matter  begins 
to  granulate  ;  when  the  colour  isq'iite  blue  and 
tne  granulation  completed,  (which  is  visible  to 
the  eye,  by  holding  the  plate  inclined  for 
about  a  minute  or  less)  the  fecula  is  observed 
to  subside  and  leave  llie  water  of  a  reddish  or 
strong  Madeira  wine  colour.  By  this  and  the 
froth  being  clear,  the  vat  is  ascertained  to  be 
sutticientlv  heated.  VVe  do  not  use  lime  water 
to  ascertain  this  point,  because  it  will  equally 
cause  a  granulation  and  precipitate  the  fecula 
when  the  vat  is  only  ha  f  heal  en,  as  when  if  is 
completely  so.  ami  is  consequently  apt  to  mis- 
lead. We,  hnvever,  add  a  small  quntity  to 
the  vat  when  the  beating  is  finished,  to  assist  la 
the  precipitation  of  the  fecula — though  if  the 
plant  be  ripe,  1  do  not  think  even  this  necessa- 
ry. If  the  operation  of  heating  be  continued 
beyond  the  stale  above  mentioned,  the  leiula 
becomes  black  and  the  qu.ility  of  the  Indigi 
,it  course,  injured.  After  the  beating  is  fin- 
ished, we  allow  an  hour  for  the  fecula  to  sub- 
side, after  which  we  draw  off  the  supernatant 
liquor,  which  if  of  a  strong  Madeira  wine  co- 
lour is  considered  best.  If  green,  or  inclined 
to  a  dirty  blackish  hue,  in  the  former  case  the 
vat  has  been  generally  too  little  beaten,  but 
this  IS  always  preferable  to  the  latter  hue,  whicll 
-.hews  the  vat  has  been  generally  too  much 
leaten,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided.  When, 
ill  the  supernatant  liquor  has  been  drained! 
lif,  the  fecula  is  collected,  strained  twice^ 
mil  put  into  the  boilers,  to  which  the  fire  is  set,, 
and  kept  under  theni  for  ten'or  twelve  hours.. 
It  is  then  taken  away,  a  cbittack  (tivo  ounc^.sji 
of  alum  pounded  and  dissolved  in  water,  is^ad- 
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tlrti  If  frfrh  •.).i:  I  ill  '  ihe  iecula  allowed  tr 
statui  li  r  .tu  1  OKI  previous  to  its  beiiif;  let  <»ii 
OP  the  ilraining  tables.  Tlie  ch'C.ck  of  alum 
is  a(li!e<l.  \'H!'  >  •i''  u--e  in  nifcipilitiiifi-  extrr.f 
ous  nuitter,  wj.Kh  inigiit  a(T>ct  tli.-  cleanluies- 
o(  the  Indigo.  rii»  feculn  is  i"(;  t->i  drain  oii 
the  tal>'es  till  it  comes  t:>  tlit-  consistency  of  a 
Strong  jelly,  it  is  tiien  put  into  frames,  press- 
eii,  and  cut  into  cal<es,  wtiicli  sliouM  t)e  left 
to  drv  ^s  i>rddnally  as  poSMijIe,  not  surter- 
in»  wind  to  dlow  upon  tlieni,  wiuc  '  will  >uri- 
ject  tlien>  to  crack.  I  have  now,  m^  diarsii, 
coiiiK  unicated  all  1  know  oti  the  subject,  and  it 
Wi'i  aflord  me  pleasure  it'  it  proves  in  auv  de- 
gree useful,"  &c.  &,c. 


*in  Investigation  of  some  curious  facts 
in  JS'atural  history. 

FOR  THE   AMERICAN   FAR.VEU. 

.\i  I  an.  an  old  fashioned  man,  I  could  not  but  admire 
ai  tl!.'  sm.plicity  of  an  article  extracted  from  the  '■  Lun- 
do  Fanner's  Journal,"  in  the  o9tli  number  of  jour  va- 
luable  paper.  1  he  agricultural  conimunily  are  there 
informed,  that  the  properties  of  the  male  are  transmit- 
ted, ill  breeding,  not  merely  to  the  immediate  ott- 
spnng  ot  the  female,  but  to  the  remote  pms^enj  ot 
tubofqnent  conceptions,  and  by  different  sires  !  Con- 
stquenlly  the  breeder  of  .Mules,  for  example,  need 
only  obtain  one  fo^l,  from  the  Cross  of  the  Ass 
with  the  iMare,  and  the  Mare  is  then  prepared  to 
breed  Jiiules  from  the  Stallion  Horse  !  Admirable 
deed  !  How  readily  do  the  laws  of  nature  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  ill-digested  theories  ot  vision- 
ary men  .' — The  votaries  of  Natural  History  may  soon 
prepare  themselves,  for  equivocal  generation  itself— 
nol  only  among  brute  animals,  but  our  own  species  ! 
and  soon  may  we  espect  to  realize  the  vision  ot  the 
Poet  i— 

"  Men  prove  with  child  as  powerful  fancy  works, 
"  And  maid's  turned  bottles,  eall  aloud  for  corks  ! 

Bui  to  be  serious,   Mr.  Editor,  permit  me  lo  enquire 
ot  your  practical  readers,  whether  (admitting  the  sup. 
posiiioiiof  the  "  London  Farmer's"  correspondent  to 
be  correct)  the  after  offspring  have  been  known  to  pro- 
duce their  kind,  or,  in  other  words,  lo  breed  ? — Now, 
I  hold  It  to  be  a  tact  past  contradiction,  that  allhouf  h 
a  miscd  ofispring  may  be  obiaincd,  from  the  crossing 
ot  animals  ot  dij/erent    species,  but  of  the  same  ffenus, 
yet  IK)  instance  c-^a  be  authenticated,  where  said  off 
tprmg  have  been    known  to   breed.     And  this    agrees 
WiU;   what  is    remarked,  concerning   the  animal   pro- 
duced trom  the  Quagga  ani  the  Maie,   in  the  article 
alluded  lo  : — for  thai,  »e  are  told,  *■  i-roved  hybiiil, 
or  incapable  of  breeding."  bo  Mules  may  be  obta.ncu 
fron  crossing  the  Ass  With  the  .Mare  ;  hui  no  one  eve 
knew  .Mules  to  produce  their   kind.     Jluiigrelx   ina 
be  obtiiined  tiom  crossing    the  Canada  and    the  coni 
Bion  t>eese  ;   but  no  one  ever  krew  such  mongrels  ti 
breed  !      It  is  a  law  ot  nature,   that  ilie  diHeieiit  .sp< 
ties  of  the  aninial  creauon  shall  not  bt  commiiiglei 
beyond  the  first  degree.     But  according  to  the  posi 
tion  assumed  in  the  "  London  Fainier's  journal,"  il.i 
colts  produced  from  an  Arabian  Horse  out  of  a  marr 
that    had    previously    bred  a    moi.grel  foal,  possesst  i 
man^  of  the  characfensiics  ot  the  Hire  oi   ihis  toal^ 
If  so,  then  these  colls  muot  be  mongrels  !     How  shall 
We  account  tor  this  ?  There  can   be  but  two  supposi- 
tions, as  I  conceive,  concerning  it. 

I.  Kither  a  portion  of  the  seminal  fluid  remained  "»;i 
tXtro"  afier  the  production  ot  the  niongri.1  fo.»l,  or 

\\.  The  characteristics  oj  the  Hire  oi  said  Moiigre 
beconie  incorpoiaied  wuii  the  system  of  the   M.,re,  o( 

after  the  first  conception.  As  to  the  iirs;  suppn-i.- 
lion,  .1  any  portion  ol  ii't  stminal  n.attir  of  ihe  bire 
of  the  Mongrel  remained  "  in  utero"  after  the  pro- 


duction of  said  Mongrel,  and  if  said  mailer  entered 
mt"  'he  Ibrmalion  of  tiie  subsequent  nfispr;ng,  then 
ihis  offspring  must  he  of  three  parints,  lo  wil:  ih' 
(^iKJ^^u,  the  vM"'e  ami  the  .\rablan  Horse  !  But  this 
is  in  pussible,  lor.  i.i  the  first  pUce,  a  mongrel,  thai  is 
an  atiimul  of  lion  species,  cannot  be  formed  otherwise 
than  half  and  half--n  greater  or  less  portion  ot  tin 
blood  of  either  parent  than  half  cannot  enter  into  the 
iiffspnng.  Nature,  as  I  have  said,  has  prohibited  tli. 
eon. mingling  of  the  species,  in  any  other  portions, 
tlmn  half  and  half .'  otherwise  we  should  .see  1-4  anil 
1-8  blood  mongrels,  which  is  contrary  to  all  expen- 
eni  e — In  tiie  second  place,  supposing  the  iiistaiue  to 
relate  lo  animals  of  ihe  same  species,  I  lieluve  i 
will  be  contiary  to  experience  and  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense,  lo  suppose  an  auinial  the  oHspriiig  of  three 
parents  ! 

II,  Ai  to  the  second  supposition,  viz.  that  the 
properties  ol  the  ^i^y^'^^a  tecomt  incc  rpoiatiu  wiih 
ihe  system  of  the  maiv,  prior  to  her  conceiving  by 
the  i\rabian  Horse— this  is  not  only  absurd  bux,  impoi 
sible.  It  is  absurd,  in  as  much  as,  it  we  admit  it  to 
be  true,  then  a  dray-mare,  that  has  bred  several  colts 
from  the  Kace  Horse,  may  be  supposed  so  transform 


Ciimmunkated  for  iw   .inuyicati  Farmer,   by 
G.  fV.  JsPPjiBrs, 

THE  STRRCOr-AKY. 

QuiNOY,  (M.iss.)  Jiine  20,  1817. 

Dear  Sir. — (  should  have  earlier  ackpowJeJ"- 
(I  the  letter  vou  did  ini-  the  honour  to  aJdrcss 
'I  nie  in  April  last,  hut  ah^ence  from  ha:ue,  and 
■Mir.iopments  prevented  that  attention  to  it, 
"hich  it  was  entitled  ti  receivi-.  Your  inqui- 
ies  needed  no  apology.  It  gives  me  great 
iilfasureto  correspoml  with  gentlemen  interest- 
ed in  agricultural  pursuits.  These  now  occu- 
|iy  much  of  my  thoughts,  and  success  in  them 
is  deeply  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  our 
country. 

In  relation  to  the  particular  ohject  of  your  let- 
ter, I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better  reply  than  'j 
referrins;  you  to  the  first  volume  of  the  IVIeraoirs 


rent  qualities  of  the  parent,  any  more,  than  wArcf  canl'^tter  to  Judge  Peters,  to  which  you  refer  ani 
add  to  the  character  of  the  soil  it  is  sown  in.  Having)  which  he  published,  was  intended  only  to  coun- 
thus  seriously  attempted  a  confutation  of  the  doctrine '  teract  the  opinion,  he  expressed  of  the  effects  of 
of  the  "London  Farmer's  correspondent,"  it  may  be  g  stercorary  tinder  a  bam.  M  v  e.xperience  had 
expected  that  I  should  say   something  by  way  of    ae-     '  .,■'.■,■         ^    .        .  ■'        f  ^^  i'<»" 

counting  for  the  phenomena,    he  has   described— and 
first,  of  the  Arabian  Volts, 

Both  these  animals,"  we  are  told,"  "  in  their  colour 
and  in  the  huir  ot  their  manes,  shewed  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  (^naggii"  Now,  as  to  this  animal, 
1  have  myself  once  liao  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one, 
in  London  (a  male),  and  as  to  .Arabian  Horses,  I  have 
seen  many,  and  of  various  casts  and  breeds  The 
Quagga  has  a  light  and  thin  mane  and  tail,  his  colour 
IS  of  a  light  mouse  griy  ground ;  is  marked  with  a 
dark  coloured  list,  down  the  back  and  across  the 
shoulders  ;  his  head,  neck,  fore  arms  and  sides  are 
triped  similar  to  the  Zebra,  with  dark  coloured 
stripes  upon  the  mouse  coloured  ground  above  nam- 
his  back  and  buttocks,  with  the  exception  of  the 
list,  are  without  stripes.  His  form  is  much  like  that 
of  the  small  Ass  of  Barbary. 

'I  hese  characteristics,  (in  a  certain  degree)  are  also 
to  be  observed  in  the  Arabian  Horse,  (with  the  ex 
ception  of  the  stripes  on  the  head  and  neck)  and  not 
unfrequenily.  I  have  myself  witnessed  several  spc 
ciniens,  aniong  the  rest  a  number  of  hall-blood  Ara 
bians  of  a  light  ash  colour,  lisied  across  ihe  shoulders 
and  along  the  back,  and  having  stripes  around  or 
crossing  the  fore  arms,  from  Horses  imported  into 
New  Enghmd  from  Trijjoli,  by  the  late  Cen.  Eaton, 
Two  years  since,  there  were  four  of  these  animals  in 
the  City  oi  New  York,  driven  in  the  carriage  of  a 
gentleman,  of  course-  the  position  I  take  touching 
'heir  coloi.r  is  notorious. 

.\s  to  the  other  instance,  adduced  concerning  Swine, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  colour  of  the  Pigs  described, 
might  be  easily  accounted  for,  were  the  Hedigrees  of 
the  ISnar  and  6ow,  and  also  the  peculiariiies  ot  colour 
among  their  ancestors  presented  to  us,  it  being  a 
.  i.owii  ,ct,  that  the  characteristics  of  tlie  ancestors 
•  ill  oci  asi  naily  exhibit  themselves  even  among  the 
lemott  projieny.  At  any  rate  it  is  by  no  means  sur- 
;.ifiing  to  notice,  among  animals  of  the  same  species, 
iiew  varieties  of  form  and  colour,  either  trom  accident 
ir  otherwise. 

Positive  and  and  dogmatical,  as  the  preceding  re- 
narks  may  appear,  my  opinions  are  not  grounded  on  a 
•  am  theory — 1  appeal  lo  experience — "  Thy  Servant's 
rade  hath  been  Cattle  from  ins  youth,  even  iiiitil  now," 
nu  h-- doth  no!  leur  eonlradicluin,  but  expecis  sup 
ort  from  every  sen-.. hie  and  practical  agricuhuiisi 
GEORGAS. 
Aew  Fork,  Jamiari/  'mI,  18122. 


shown,  that  if  sufficiently  spacious  and  well 
ventilated,  it  had  no  injurious  effects  upon  the 
health  of  the  animals  above,  or  upon  the  quality 
of  the  manure.  [  stated  my  experience,  and  to 
my  surprise  found  myself  in  print.  Every 
thinu^  essential  to  be  attended  to  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  stercorary,  is  I  think  contained 
in  those  memoirs.  To  be  covered — to  be  water- 
tight— to  possess  an  easy  mode  of  passing  the 
draining  over  the  heap — are  the  most  material 
points  of  attention.  The  scale  will  depend 
upon  the  siz,e  of  farm  to  be  accommodated — or 
the  state  of  capital  employed. 

With   respect   to  your  inquiries  concerning 

the  quantity   of   water  to  be    applied,  Stc I 

know  no  rule  on  the  subject,  nor  any  do  1  be- 
lieve exists,  which  common  sense  will  not  dic- 
tate— not  to  admit  more  than  the  water-tight 
receptacle  would  contain  ;  th.it  secured.  1  should 
let  as  much  water  enter  as  the  surrouimino- 
buildings  and  declivities  would  throw  in— ua° 
less  indeed,  the  quantity  was  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der working  in  the  stercorary  inconvenient.  As 
to  the  "  time  of  irrigation,"  1  have  been  whol- 
ly  governed  by  convenience — On  a  rainy  day 
— if  my  hands  have  nothing  else  to  do,  they 
irrigate  my  cellar — sometimes  by  the  mactiwie, 
I  state  in  the  letter  to  which  vou  allude at  oth- 
ers by  the  aid  merely  of  buckets.  In  doin,^  this 
i  have  two  objects,  one  is  to  produce  fennenta- 
iiuiijthe  other  to  enrich  every  part  of  the  heap, 
ly  the   particles  contained  inthe  drainage. 

1  iiave  no  expeiience    ot  composts   made    on 

Me  scale  and  in  the  nianner  ivliich  yju  su^^est. 

I  use  nostrawds  litter;  my  horses  live  upon  this 

cut  with  oats,  barley,  or  Indian  meal,    sea-weed 

s  my  litter.       •  Weeds,  leaves,  earth,"  I  think 

est  ti  eaten  m  a  rough  v\a),  aud  thus  best  tuni- 

I'osted.     Let  the  yard  be  made  of  a  size  suited 

•  J  our  stock— cast    in    those   substances  ucca- 

I'.nally,  ami    >ard    >our  cattle   upon    ttte..,    at 

i.i;ht.    b^  tieadiiiJ  ami  Uiiiiiure,  6cc.  thej     inte 

and  amalgamate  the  mass.     If  you  chouse  tnen 
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to  cart  'f  *o  your  steicorary,  tl'ere  ii.ix,  ■;  iigate 
an(l  let  these  substances  ferment,  the  netfer.  ^^ 
I  have  not  these  two  years  pust  "turned  over" 
my  manure  in  my  stercorary,  any  more  than  is 
sufficient  to  make  good  stowage  of  it.  Nor  d. 
I  believe  any  thing  is  gained  by  "  keeping  ni  .• 
Dure"  after  it  is  one  year  old.  As  to  rouol. 
composts  out  of  sross  materials,  much  must 
df  pend  upon  the  material,  and  the  advantageous 
circumstances,  in  wh  ch  die  heap  has  been  com 

I  consider  water  as  the  best  medium  for  com 
municating  the  riches  of  the  manure  heap  to 
the  soil.  . 

The  best  mode  is  to  cart  the  drainage  upon 
the  land,  and  apply  it  to  the  grass  or  to  the 
veo-e'able  cultivated.  If  this  be  notconvcnient, 
then,  I  never  allow  a  loaded  cart  of  manure  to 
start  from  my  stercorary  until  it  is  saturated 
with  the  drainage  by  pumping  this  on  the  load. 

I  shall  inclose  to  you  by  mail,  the  last  num- 
ber of  our  Massachusett's  Agricultural  Journal, 
and  shall  be  gratified  to  hear  that  it  reaches  you 
in  saf  ty. 

The  state  and  scale  of  Agriculture  is  so  dif 
ferent  in  North  Carol)  :a  and  Massachusetts, 
that  1  scarcely  know  whether  any  thing  I  have 
written  can  be  serviceable. 

You  will  receive  it, however  an  the  best  infor- 
mation I  have  to  give,  in  coii.pliance  with 
your  request  :  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  re- 
spect with  which 

1  am,  your's,  &c 

JOSIAH  QUINCY. 
Geo.  TV.  Jeffreys,  Esq. 

COPIED   BY  RKQUEST    FROM    FHE   NAT.    INT. 

BRITISH   CDLONIAL    I'KAOK. 

This  is  a  point  which  has  been  the  subject  o 
more  experimelit  than  perhaps  any  other  'n 
which  the  United  States  arc  interested.  The 
system  of  restriction  on  our  part,  is  in  that  par- 
ticular state,  that  we  must  necessarilv  uo  on 
with  it,  or  reverse  it,  and  that  immediately. 

It  will  need  no  very  powerful  araiuments  to 
she»v  that  a  modification  of  the  latter  plan  is 
our  best  policy.  The  act  of  1820  which  pro- 
hibited the  importation  from  the  free  ports  of 
Beimuda.  Halifax  and  St.  John's,of  any  ai  tn  les 
but  those  produced  there,  has  had  the  ilirpcl 
contrary  effect  which  was  looked  for — beneht- 
ting  us,  bv  extending  our  sliare  of  the  carryin;; 
trade  to  the  British  colonies,  ina<niuih  as  the 
extensive  supplies  we  sent,  prior  to  the  takin^i, 
ctl'ect  of  that  act,  to  Bermuda, at  a  tieiabt  at  ibc 
ra'e,  for  instance,  ot  12  dollars  pt  r  M.  fir  staves, 
go  now  almost  wholly  to  NfW  Brunswick,  at  the 
rate  of  5  dollais  per  M.  for  the  same,  with  tin 
like  diHerence  in  other  goods.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  suirar,  molasses,  cotlee,  pimento,  fitc 
which  paid  us  so  large  a  revenue,  now  go  to  the 
European  markets — for  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  nothing  can  be  sent  hither  fioui  tlie  British 
Islands,  througli  those  belonging  to  other  pow- 
ers, but  rum  ;  at  the  same  time  the  facility  ol 
selling  the  cargoes  we  send  to  the  free  potts,  by 
barter  for  the  above  articles,  aii'l  which,  if  un- 
restricted here,  would  increase  t^e  vent  ann 
the  profit  at  least  two  fold,  is  lost — to  -ay  noth- 
ing of  the  return  freight  to  our  vebsels.    So  fai 
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from  rclaxin'r  in  the  navigation  laws,  the  Bri- 
tish governuient  have  lately  opened  the  port  of 
St.  Andrew's,  on  our  very  border — while  other 
sources  of  sup.  ly  to  their  colonies  are  dail  v  dis- 
covered :  deals  from  the  Baltic,  and  staves  from 
■iamhurgh,  are  seen  shipping  thi'her  in  large 
quantities,  to  say  nothinji  of  the  resources  in 
the  Islands  themselves  ;  and  the  more  impedi- 
ments we  place  in  the  way  of  their  dealing  with 
us,  the  more  they  will  look  elsewhere  for  what 
they  want.  Does  it  not  follow,  that,  in  he  end, 
we  may  teach  them  to  do  without  us.'  It  did  ap- 
pear three  years  asio,  that  the  plan  adopted  on 
both  sides,  of  dividing  the  carriage  by  the  me- 
dium of  free  ports,  was  calculated  to  satisfy  Iwtli 
parties,  and  so  it  certainly  was,  with  regard  to 
Bermuda.  Wliat  crooked  policy  it  was,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  a  plan  whu  b  lessened  our  share 
of  that  advantage!  As  matters  now  siaiid,  lei 
simply  the  prohibition  upon  inipoits  from  Ber- 
mu.la  he  taken  otf.  and  it  follows,  to  a  moral 
certainty,  that  the  great  hulk  of  the  exi.oriiitions 
from  this  counti  v  lo  the  Brilistl  VVesi  Indi  s 
will  go  that  way,'  iisteud  of  to  theadjac  n  pons 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  at  an  advantaj^e  to  oui 
shipping  interest,  amoanimg  to  little  less  than 
the  whole  value  of  the  object  sonuht  for,  lor  it 
may  very  safely  be  asserted,  that  the  t:ade  with 
Bermuda  is  as  great  an  advantage  to  us  as  luat 
with  Barhadoi's.  txc 

(t  IS  equally  a  voyage,  and  though  somewhat 
less  in  duration,  the  rates  of  liei^ht  would  t)e 
found  neaily  the  same,  and  t  e  d  iie  e  ce  of  cii- 
male  in  which  our  seamen  wouid  he  expojed  is 
bevond  comp.ri-!n  in  (ayor  o.  the  toi  ^ler.  1  he 
yielding  by  G  B  i  ain  of  a  diieei  and  u  .incum- 
bered 'raite  can  never  be  expecieil.    It  employ.- 

00  many  of  lier  sea'oen,  and  too  iiiucli  ol  nei 
floating  capital,  not  to  be  an  object  ol  vitl  im- 
portance. Admitting  hai  our  supplies  are  in- 
dispensable, and  that  we  de|)rive  ihe  volonien  ot 
the  obtaining  of  them  out  by  Uirect  importacioci 

1  our  own  vt  ssels.  will  it  not  be  :n  their  powei 
hen  conceding    this,  so  to   burtb  -a  the   traltit 

with  taxes  and  tonnage  duties  as  to  make  U  ru- 
inous to  us  ;  and,  to  prevent  tlii-,  where  are  oui 
restrictions  to  stop?  A  perfect  reciprocity  is 
evidenti)  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  mode  so  na- 
lural  of  dividing  the  diti'erence.  And  it  is  to  be 
ped,  if  this  cjuestion  is  taken  up  in  Congress 
this  year,  as  lias  so  often  been  the  case,  that  it 
.\  ill  be  put  at  rest  by  the  adoption  of  a  pl.m  si- 
milar to  the  one  now  pointed  out.  A. 


this  (Irfccl  v.'i\!  be  remedied  in  tlie  third  edition,  and 
shili  not  occur  in  any  t'utore  volume  of  oiir  work; 
nor  should  it  m  the  case  that  we  ref^ret  if  our  atten- 
tion had  been  sooner  called  to  the  subject 

Cur  third  volume  draws  towards  a  close,  and  as  we 
have  printed  some  surplus  copies  of  it,  persons  v/ho 
have  not  yet  procured  the  work,  will  have  it  in  their 
power  by  m.iking  an  early  application,  to  get  the  three 
volumes 

Our  republication  is  an  expensive  undertaking,  one 
that  renders  new  subscribers  at 'his  time  peculiarly  de- 
rable  ;  and  punctuality  on  the  part  of  old-ones  abso- 
lutely necessary 


A  C\evk  and  MessengcT. 

The  Editor  wishes  to  en{?ag;e  a  Young  Man  of  pood 
education  as  a  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  .\mcrican 
Kanner  ;  and  a  lad  well  acquainted  with  the  city,  to 
be  employed  as  a  Messenger.  Satisfactory  recom- 
mendations will  ;  e  required. 


i'ab\>age  ^eeAs,  Eav\^  Peas, 

&,c.  &c. 
JOSEPH  P.  CASEY,  Seedsman,   &c.  has  just  re- 

ceiV"  d  a  fresh  supply  of 

Euij^Ush  Cabbage  Seeds,  i^c.—viz. 


Early  Dwarf  Cabbage 
Screw  do 

Salisbury  do 
York  do 

Sugar  Loaf  do 
P<  nton  do 

Battersea       do 

Late  (5attersea 

Ued  Pickling 

Flat  Dutch 

Drum  Head 

Imperial 

lUUC  Headed 

I'urmp  Uooted 


L  rge  .Amsterdam 
Smyrna 
Unique 
Crern  Savoy 
Yellow    do 
Cape  B'ocoll 
Purple     do 
White      do 
Green       do 
Early  Cauliflower 
Late  do 

Dutch  do 

Smyrna        do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


,Mm  ^MiMi^mo 
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THIRD  EDITION  UF  THE  AvlBKICAN  FARMER 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
I'hird  Editiijn  of  iht  second  volume  of  the  American 
Farmer,  has  been  reprinted,  and  is  now  in  the  Bind- 
ers hands  ;  to  those  who  have  ordered  copies,  they 
will  soon  be  sent,  and  others  who  may  wish  to  have 
ihem  can  now  be  supplied— Price  5  dollars  buiind. 

This  edition  has  been  revised  and  corrected  with 
very  great  care,  and  we  persuade  ourselves  to  believe 
that  it  IS  perfectly  executed. 

The  third  edition  of  the  first  volume    will  also  bi 
ready    for  delivery  early  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
>vith  it  a  very  copious  Index  will  be  furnished.     Tl 
Index  appi.nded  to  the  former  inipressions  of  this  vi 
1  mme,  are  not  as  t'uU  as  vve  wish  they  had  been  made ; 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

EARLY  PEVS. 
Six  weeks    Peas  Glory  of  America 

Karly  Hotspur  do  Dwarf  Marrowfat 

Golden     do       do  Large  Marrowfat- 

Prolific    do        do  Knights  do 

E.irly  Fame        do  Black-Eye  Peas 

Imperial  do  Field  do 

Blue  Prussian  do  Egg  do 

Dwarf  do  Pearl  do 

HOTBED      EEDS. 
I5gg  Plant  and  Radish        I  Capsicums  or  Peppers 
Sfcds  I  Cucumber,  of  sorts. 

With  a  variety  of  other  Garden  Seeds,  Roots,  Early 
Corn,  of  sorts.  Bird  Seeds,  Tools,  &C.  Agricultural 
Al.TianNcks  for  1822. 


AT  BEPUCKD    PRICES. 

The  subscriber  has  ju^t  received  from  the  manufac-l 
tory  a  supply  of  those  valuable  machines  at  reduced 
prices,  which  enables  him  in  future  to  sell  them  as 
follows  :  to  wit — 

Large  size  with  the  stool,  at  g22 
Middle  size  -  -  -  19 
Small     do  ...     16  ., 

For  the  information  of  those  unacquainted  with  these  | 
machines,  I  will  just  say,  that  they  have  been  often  I 
tried  and  will  shell,  with  the  aid  of  a  man  and  boy,  I 
from  :;  5  to  20  bushels  in  an  hour ;  bemg  mostly  com- 
posed of  roii  *h.  y  are  not  liable  to  get  out  rif  order- 
any  person  taking  one  and  finding  on  trial,  it  does  not 
perform  according  to  their  expectation,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  return  it.  It  being  small,  the  freighter 
Carriage  will  be  about  the  same  as  a  barrel. 

On  hand  a  general  assortment  of  PLOUGHS,  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds,  &c.  2tc. 

ROBERT  SIXCLMR, 
Ploiio^h  awl  .SVci  SI', re, 
EUicott  street,  Pratt  street  wharf,  Baltimoi?« 
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O  fortuniitos  rtimiitn 

Ji-ricolus."    .... 


sua  si  bona  novint 
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E.rtract  fiom  Dnricin'a  I'liytoton-ia. 

"Ecottouv^  o?  Vegetatiovv. 

THE  GROWIH  OF  SEEDS,  BUU-i,  AND  BL'LBS. 

I.  I.  Seeds  resemhte  ''^•"•.s.  2.  The  imbri/nn 
is  of  different  maturity.  The  leaves  visible 
in  some  xeeda.  3.  ff'hy  the  phaiiiila  n>cends 
and  the  root  descends.  /■•  nourished  hi/  the 
seed-lobes,  by  the  fruit.  Becomes  a  dwaifif 
deprived  nf  them.  .Melons  and  cuctt  nhers  are 
too  liLvuriant.  Turnip-seed  should  be  new. 
4.  Seeds  have  hard  shells,  have  acrid  rind^ 
with  bitter  or  narcotic  juices,  but  pure  starch 
may  be  procured  from  them.  5.  Umbilical 
vessels,  and  roots  of  seeds.  Annual,  biennial. 
and  perenniiil  plants.  Heservoir^i  of  nutri- 
ment in  their  roots.  Ml  plants  are  biennial^. 
Bulbs  and  buds  succeed  each  other  many  times 
before  they  flower.  6.  (Vheat.  Stems  and 
roots  round  the  first  joint.  Has  no  nectary 
Js  greatly  increased  by  transplant iv.q: 
I.  I.  Having  treated  of  tl>e  physiology,  we 
DOW  step  forwards  to  consider  the  economy  of 
veo-etation,  as  far  as  it  may  serve  the  purposes 
of  agriculture  and  gardening. 

After  the  production  of  the  seed,  or  vegetable 
egg  in  the  the  pericarp  of  flowers,  and  its  en- 
suing impregnation  by  the  fnrina  of  the  an- 
thTS  shed  upon  the  stigma,  a  coagulated  point 
appeals  on  the  seed-lobes  accordins;  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Spallaiizani,  like  the  cicatricula 
on  the  volk  of  the  egg. 

The  seed  continues  to  grow  in  the  pericarp 
sustained  by  adapted  secretions  from  the  vege 
table  blood,  which  is  previously  oxygenated  in 
the  hi  actes  or  floral  leaves  of  many  plants  ;  in 
others  the  seed  is  itself  in  an  air-vessel  probably 
for  that  purpose,  as  in  staphylea,  bladder-nut, 
and  tai^etes,  African  marygold.  At  the  same 
time  a  reservoir  of  nutriment  is  secreted,  and 
deposited  in  the  serd-lobesor  cotyledons,  which 
are  single  ones  in  the  seeds  of  palms,  grasses 
and  lilies;  though  twofold  in  tiiose  of  ino>r 
Other  herbs  and  trees;  vvnencc  the  strictest  ana- 
logy exists  between  seeds  and  eggs. 

2  In  some  seeds, when  they  leave  the  vegeta- 
ble uteru-  this  embryon  is  much  more  mature 
than  in  others.  In  the  seeds  of  the  nymphwu 
neiurabo  the  leaves  of  ihe  future  plant  were  seen 
so  .Jistinctiv  by  Mr.  Ferber,  tiiat  he  found  oui 
by  them  to  what  plant  the  seeds  belonged.  The 
same  in  the  seeds  of  the  tulip  tree,  liriodendron 
tulipiferum.  Amceii.  Acad.  V.  Vi.  No.  120 
And  Mr  Baker  asserts,  that  on  dissecting  a 
seed  of  trembling  gr^ss,  he  ui^covered  by  Uu 
microscope  a  perfect  plant  with  roots  sending 
forth  two  brancho,  from  eacii  of  which  several 
l^axes  or  blades  of  grass  pi  oce  ded  Microsc. 
Vol.  1.  p.  2:)S.  VN  bile  in  oth.  r  seeds  the  corcu- 
luni  or  heat  t  only  of  tlie  seed  is  distinctly  vis,- 
ble,  as  in  the  kernel  of  th.  walnui;  and  the  seed 
et  the  gatdea-bcan.    So  lu  ttie  auimal  kingdom 


the  <  oung  of  some  buds  are  much  more  iialtire 
at  iheir  hirth  th.in  those  i.f  others.  'I'he  chick- 
ens of  phea'^ants.  quails,  anil  patrrdges,  can 
ii<^e  their  eves,  run  alter  their  motliers,  and  peck 
their  food,  almost  as  soon  , -IS  they  leave  their 
"liell  :  but  those  of  the  linnet,  thrush  .ind  hlark- 
hird,  continue  many  days  totally  blind,  and  ran 
"Illy  open  their  callow  mouths  for  the  olVered 
morsel. 

3.  When  the  seed  falls  naturally  upon  the 
earth,  or  is  buried  artificially  in  shallow  trench- 
es beneath  the  soil,  the  first  three  tlnngs  nece 
ry  to  its  giowth  are  heat,  water,  and  air.  Heat  is 
the  general  cause  of  fluidity,  without  which  no 
motion  can  exist  ;  water  is  the  menstruum,  in 
which  the  nutriment  of  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies  is  conveved  to  their  various  organs  : 
and  the  o.vvgen  of  the  atmosphere  is  believed  to 
artbrd  the  principle  of  excitability  so  perpetually 
necessary  to  all  organic  life  ;  and  which  ren- 
ders the  living  fibres  both  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  world  obedient  to  the  stimuli,  which  are 
naturally  applied  to  them. 

Whence  we  may  in  some  measure  compre- 
hend a  difliicult  questicm  :  why  the  plume  of  a 
seed  sowed  upon  or  in  the  earth,  should  ascend, 
and  the  root  descend,  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  a  mysterious  instinct  ;  the  plumula  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  air  into  actiim,  and  elongales  it- 
self, where  it  is  thus  most  excited  ;  and  the  ra- 
dicle is  stimulated  by  moisture,  and  elongats 
itself  thus,  where  it  is  most  excited,  whence 
one  of  them  grows  upwards  in  questof  its  adapt- 
ohject,  and  the  other  downward. 

The  first  source  of  nutriment  supplied  to  the 
seminal  embryon,  after  it  falls  from  the  parent 
i'lant,  exists  in  the  seed-lobes,  or  cotyledons, 
which  either  remain  beneath  the  earth,  and  are 
permeated  by  the  umbilical  vessels  of  the  em- 
bryon plant,  which  absorb  the  muciiagimius,  fa- 
rinaceous, or  oily  matter  deposited  in  them,  a 


stiiin  after  tlie  root  appear.-,  it  wili  c>'iiu..,  a 
grow,  but  xvith  less  vigour,  and  is  saifl  to  pro- 
duce a  dwarf  plant  from  th;  ee  to  nine  time.*  less 
tliati  the  iiarent.  Hence  the  seeds  of  plints, 
vvliirh  are  liable  to  prod'ice  too  vigourous  routs, 
and  thence  have  not  time  to  ripen  their  fruit-  in 
the  short  summers  of  this  climate,  or  which  fill 
our  hotbeds  with  too  luxuriant  fodage,  as  me- 
lons, and  cucumbers,  should  in  this  climate  be 
kept  three  or  four  years;  by  which  p?.rt  of  the 
mucilaginous, orfariiiicious, or  oilv  matterof  t'u; 
cotyledons  hecrtmesin|urel  -r  lecayed,  and  the 
iieW  plant  grows  less  luxuriantly. 

Another  snutre^of  nutnirent  for  the  seminal 
"inhrvon  of  many  plants  exists  in  the  fruit, 
which  envelopes  the  stone  or  seed  vessel,  after 
he  growing  fetus  has  burst  into  cnnRneoipnt, 
and  so  far  resembles  the  yolk  oft  e  egg,  whi.  h 
liecomes  a  nutriment  to  the  chick,  alter  it  has 
consumed  the  white,  and  eloped  from  its  sh>;li. 

\\  hen  mature  Iruit,  a*  an  apple  or  a  cucum- 
ber, falls  upon  the  griiund.  it  9Ui>plies  as  it  li 
pensor  decays,  a  secund  source  of  nourishmenr, 
nliich  enaiil'S  the  eiiclo-ed  seeds  to  shoot  their 
roots  into  the  earth,  and  to  elevate  their  st'-ms 
n  ith  greater  vigour.  Hence  fruits  generally  con- 
tain a  saccharine  matter,  or  juices  capalde  of 
being  converted  into  sugar,  eiiher  bv  a  sp mta- 
neous  chemical  [irocess,  as  in  baking  sour  ap- 
p'es  ;  or  by  a  vegetable  process,  as  in  those 
sour  pears,  which  continue  to  ripen  for  many 
months,  both  before  and  alter  tiev  are  plurk'-d 
from  the  tree,  as  long  as  life  remains  in  them  ; 
that  is,  till  they  ferment  or  putrify  ;  and  last-" 
ly,  by  the  digestive  pnwer  of  the  young  em- 
bryon, as  above  meiitiimed. 

It  the  seed  be  deprived  of  the  fi  uit,  it  will  in- 
leed  vegetate,  but  with  leas  vigour.  H  nee  those 
eeds  which  are  liable  to  ptoduce  too  vigorou.? 
shoots  for  this  climate,  as  the  seeds  of  melons 
and   cucumbers,  shmild   be  washed   ch  an  from 


he  beau,  pisum  ;  or  the  seed-lobes  rise  up  into  |their  pulp,  before  they  are  hodrded.  and  pr- 
the  air  along  with  the  young  plant,  as  in  the. served  three  or  four  years  before  th  y  are  sown 
k  dney-bean,  phaseolus,  become  seed-leaves,  in  hot-b.'ds.  But  those  seeds,  which  are -ovn 
and  serve  both  as  a  nutritive  and  respiratory  la^e  in  the  season  for  the  purpose  of  produci  ig 
organ.  I'hese  cotvledons  or  ^eed-lohes  gener-j winter  fodder, as  the  seeds  f  turnips,.-hould  iie 
ally  contain  muniage,  as  in  quince-seed  :  orjcuHscted  and  preserved  with  every  possible  ad- 
tarch,    as   in    wheat;  or  oil,  as    in.  linseed.—  jVantage  ;  and  on  this  .iccount  new  seed  is  .huch 

to  lie  nretVrreii  t  i  that  wli^ch  has  been  long  k  pt. 
4.  Miiiv  seeds   when  matare   aie   dispe.-ed 
far  from  the  parent  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
to    sugar  partly  by    a    chemical    process,  and  growth,  by  various  contrivanc-s,  as  inentMiocd 
partly   by    the  "digestive  powers    of  the  young  im  sect.  VM.  2   5.     Some  of  these  are  sun  ound- 
iiit,    as  appears    in    the   process    of    gerini- [en  with  hard  shells,  ivhicli  are  imi)enetrahle  by 
ting   barley,    and    converting 


■'Oiiie  nf  these  nutritive  materials  are  probably 
absorbed  unchanged,  or  dissolved  only  by  the 
•  ooistureof  the  earth  ;  others  are  converted  in 


It  into  malt  : 
tbese  reS'  rvoirs  of  nutriment  are  hence  per- 
lectiy  analogous  to  the  \yhite  of  the  egg,  a  part 
ot  which  is  piobably  absorbed  unchanged  by  tue 
pbatics  of  the  young  embryon,  and  a  part  ot 
It  converted  into  a  sweet  chyle  for  the  nourisn- 
nentof  the  chick,  when  it  has  ac(iuire(l  a  sto- 
uach. 
If  the  seed  be  deprived  of  these  cotyledons. 


insects,  as  they  lie  on  the  earth  to  take  rout,  as 
peaches,  nectarines,  nuts,  cocoa-nuts  Other 
seeds  are  furnished  with  an  acrid  covering  to 
prevent  the  ilepred  tion  of  insects,  as  the  peel 
ol  oranges,  and  lemon-,  tne  outward  husk  md 
inward  nnd  of  walnuts,  a.d  d"  i  a-hew-n  it-,  n  I 
the  kin  ol  mustaril  and  rape  -eed  ;  otiier  s.  eds 
tor  he  same  purpose  ihoiivd  .i'b  „ie  or  na  c  )» 
tic  juice.-,  as  the  horse-cnesiiut,  acorn,  apncoh, 
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clierrj,  many  of  vvhicli  supply  materials  to  the 
shops  of  medicine,  and  may  supply  nutriment 
in  times  of  scarcity  ;  as  the  starchr  which  they 
contain,  may  be  procured  by  grating  them  in- 
to cold-water,  and  washing  away  the  mucilage, 
and  the  poisonous  materia),  which  adheres  to  it, 
or  which  is  soluble  in  water. 

5.  The  plumula  of  the  seed  or  emhryon  plant, 
absorbs  the  nutriment  laid  up  for  it  in  the  seed- 
lobes  by  vessels,  which  permeate  them  for  that 
purpose,  and  have  been  termed  umbilical  ves- 
sels ;  and  afterwards  shoots  its  roots  down  into 
the  fruit,  or  into  the  earth,  in  search  of  other 
nourishment ;  and  expands  its  leaves  in  the  an- 
as an  organ  of  respiration. 

Those  plants,  which  are  usually  termed  an- 
nuals, produce  their  flowers  and  die  in  the  same 
year  in  which  their  s  eds  are  sown  ;  as  barley, 
oats,  and  a  variety  of  garden  flowers.  These 
nevertheless  in  accurate  language  should  be 
termed  biennials,  beciuse  the  seed  in  this  cli- 
mate is  produced  in  one  summer  ;  and  the  ein- 
bryon  plant  becomes  mature  in  the  next  ;  as 
the  see(i  is  generally  preservi'd  in  cftir  grana- 
ries, or  seed-boxes,  and  not  committi'd  to  the 
ground  till  the  ensuing  spring  ;  for  many  of 
these  vegttahlfsare  not  natives  of  this  climate, 
and  Would  perish  if  the  seeds  were  sown  in  au- 
tumn, when  it  is  naturally  scattered  on  the 
earth. 

Those  which  are  usually  termed  'biennial 
plants,  differ  from  the  foriner,  first  in  the  time 
of  sowiig  the  seed, which  is  generally  in  the  early 
autumn,  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  as  of  turnips,  car- 
rots, wheat  ;  and  thus  these  ptnduco  their  flow- 
ers in  the  second  year  after  tlie  seed  is  sown, 
which  has  given  them  the  nanie  of  biennials. — 
Many  of  these  plants,  perhaps  all  of  them,  lay 
up  a  reservoir  of  nutritious  matter  during  the 
summer  or  autumn  in  their  roots.  This  nutri- 
ment is  secreted  from  the  vegetable  blood, 
which  is  previously  oxygenated  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  large  leaves,  which  generally  sur 
round  the  caudex  of  the  plant,  as  in  turnips  and 
carrots.  These  leaves  survive  the  winter  in 
many  plants,  which  the  more  succulent  stems 
probably  would  not ;  and  the  nutriment  df  po 
sited  in  the  root  is  expended  in  the  growth  of 
the  stem  and  the  production  of  seed  in  the  en- 
suing spring.  As  in  these  vegetables  one  of  our 
summers  is  too  short  for  their  growth  from  the 
seed  to  the  fructification  ;  and  it  is  for  this  re- 
servoir of  nutriment  that  these  plants  are  gen- 
erally cultivated. 

But  those  plants,  which  are  termed  perennial, 
wben  first  raised  from  seed,  are  many  of  them 
some  years  before  they  produce  flowers.  Some 
of  them  form  bulbous  roots,  as  the  tulip,  hya- 
cinth, union,  which  are  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore (hay  flower,  during  which  time  I  believe 
all  the  bulbs  die  annually,  producing  one  larger 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  perhaps 
soaie  smaller  ones,  all  which  annually  increase 
in  size  till  tliey  flower.  The  same  occurs  in 
potato-roots  raised  from  seed,  which  do  not 
flower  as  I  am  informed  till  the  third  year,  and 
then  only  those  which  seemed  of  stronger  or 
forwarder  growth. 

0th.  r  perennial  plants  have  palmated  or 
branching  roofs  ;  in  some  of  these,  as  in  seeding 
apple-trees,  the  flower  is  said  not  to  appear  till 


ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  seed  is  sown  ;  the 
buds  nevertheless  annually  dying  and  produc- 
ing other  buds  over  them,  perhaps  more  perfect 
ones,  as  they  acquire  after  a  few  years  the 
power  of  producing  sexual  organs,  and  in  con- 
se(|uence  a  seminal  progeny.  In  these  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants  and  trees  a  maga/.ine  oi 
nutriment  is  provided  in  their  roots  or  sap 
wood,  to  supply  the  new  buds,  which  are  tn 
grow  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  all  the  vegetables  nf 
this  climate  mav  be  termed  biennial  plants  ;  as 
the  seeds  of  some,  and  the  buils  or  bulbs  ol 
others  are  proHucf'd  in  one  summer,  and  flour 
isb  and  die  in  the  next  ;  those  wliich  are  called 
annuals  or  biennials  leaving  behind  »hem  a  future 
progeny  of  seeds  only  ;  those,  which  are  term- 
ed perennial  herbaceous  plants,  leaving  behind 
them  the  first  year  or  two  a  progeny  of  bulbs 
or  root-buds  only,  and  afterwards  a  orogeny  of 
■^eeds  also;  while  the  perennial  aborescent  vege- 
tables leave  behind  them  a  pro<j;ny  of  buds 
only  for  several  successive  years,  and  after- 
wards a  progeny  of  both  buds  and  seeds. 

Thus  the  bulb  from  a  tulip-seed  produces  a 
more  perfect  bulb  annually,  till  it  flowers,  I 
believe,  on  the  fifth  year.  It  then  produces  a 
flower,  and  also  one  perfect  bulb,  which  How 
ers  the  next  year  ;  and  some  other  less  perfect 
bulbs,  which  are  succeeded  by  more  perfect 
ones  annually,  till  they  also  flower  Whence 
I  conclude,  "that  no  tulip  bulb  flowers  till  the 
fourth  or  fifth  generation. 

It  is  probable,  that  a  similar  circumstance  oc- 
curs in  other  vegetables,  as  in  apple  trees  ;  and 
that  the  buds  of  these  do  not  produce  sexual 
organs,  and  a  consequent  seminal  progeny,  til! 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  generation  of  the  bud 
from  the  seed  ;  each  of  those  buds  nevertheless 
producing  one  principal  bud  annually  more  per- 
fect than  itself,  and  many  lateral  buds  less  per 
feet  than  itself;  that  is,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  that  state  of  maturity  which  enables  it  to 
')rm  a  flower.      This  art  of  distinguishing  the 

reattT  or  less  maturity  of  buds  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  the  management  of  fruit- 
trees,  as  in  many  of  them  the  central  bud  be- 
comes a  spur   one  year,  and  flowers  the  next : 

nd  the  lateral  buds  one  or  two  years  after- 
wards, as  will  be  mentioned  in  Sect.  XV.  on 
the  production  of  fruit. 

6  In  wheat  there  exists  about  the  caudex  a 
reservoir  of  nutritious  juices  deposited  in  the 
autumn  for  the  purpose  of  raisins  the  stem  in 
the  ensuing  spring  like  that  of  turnips  and  car- 
rots ;  but  which  is  attended  with  other  circum- 
stances peculiar  I  suppose  to  the  ;;rasses,  and 
other  plants,  which  possess  only  one  cotyledon 
or  set'd  lobe.  The  early  leaf.whicb  sut  rounds  the 
first  joint  of  the  stem,  withers  as  the  spring  ad- 
vances ;  in  which  joint  it  had  previously  deposit- 
ed a  saccharine  juice,  and  probably  some  new 
embryon  buds  were  at  the  Sime  time  generateil 
in  the  caudex  ;  for  through  this  withered  leaf, 
which  surrounds  the  first  joini  of  the  stem  with 
in  the  earth,  a  circular  set  of  new  st  ms  is>ue 
adhering  to  it,  and  a  circle  ot  roots  below  the'i: 
adhering  to  the  caudex  or  base  of  it.  Tiie^e 
new  buds  rise  into  air,  and  shoot  their  roots  ini^ 
the  earth  ;  and  in  this  manner  many  stems  ai . 
produced  in  the  spring  from  one  seed  sowed  in  I 


the  autumn  preceding  :  tbougti  in  sumf  kinds  of 
wheat  the  whole  process  of  the  seed  rising  from 
earth,  and  produciri'.^  other  stems  round  the 
iiriiiciiia-  one,  and  of  ripening  its  seeds,  may 
■le  perf  rmed  in  one  summer  even  in  this  north- 
ern climate. 

Anotl'.er  peculiarity  attends  the  growth  of 
wheat  and  other  grasses  ;  the  leaf,  which  sur- 
rounds and  strengthens  the  stem  by  its  foot- 
stalk, deposits  at  every  lower  joint  a  saccha- 
rine matter  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the  as- 
cending part  of  the  young  steir.  ;  and  in  the  up- 
permost joint,  I  suppose,  to  serve  instead  of 
honey  for  the  stamens  and  stigmas,  as  their 
flowers  have  no  visible  nectary  ;  and  as  the 
scales  of  the  flower  may  with  good  reason  be 
esteemed  a  calyx  rather  than  a  enrol,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Milne  ;  as  these  scales  at- 
tend the  seed-vessel  to  its  maturity,  which  the 
enrol  does  not.  Milne's  Botanical  Diet.  Art. 
Gramina. 

Owing  to  this  secretion  of  saccharine  matter 
at  the  foot-stalk  of  every  leaf,  and  its  coll  ction 
round  the  joints  of  gr.iss-'s,  it  happens  that 
when  these  joints  are  surrounded  with  moist 
earth,  and  are  placed  but  a  certain  depth  from 
the  air,  that  new  buds  will  put  forth  round  Miese 
joints,  and  strike  their  roots  into  the  soil. — 
Whence  the  agrarian  husbandmen  may  derive 
great  ^advantage  from  transplating  his  wheat, 
after  it  has  produced  a  circle  of  new  stems  from 
the  first  joint  of  the  straw  ;  for  if  he  then  parts 
and  replants  them  an  inch  or  two  deeper  in  the 
ground,  so  as  to  cover  the  first  joint  of  each  of 
these  additional  stems,  he  may  multiply  every 
one  of  them  four  or  sis  times,  and  thus  obtain 
twenty  or  thirty  stems  from  one  original  seed. 
See  No.  III.  i   and  7.  of  this  section. 


A  transplanted  root  of  wheat  described  in  articles 
3  to  7— a  the  semin;il  rnot,  b  the  coronal  root,  u  b  the 
elonsated  caudex,  c  ff  the  first  stem,  c  d  the  first 
leaf,  e/  a  secondary  stem.  All  these  existed  before 
traiisp  I'.ntatiun.  Tire  secondary  stem  was  then  cut 
■'(!'  at/,  and  the  plant  was  buried  in  the  soil  as  deep 
IS  the  letter/,  where  it  was  cut  off.  Afterwards  the 
stem  which  >vas  hipped,  had  put  forth  a  new  cjudex  or 
rodt-scoin  at  k ,-  which  had  produced  three  new  steins 
ji  i ;  and  other  new  ones,  as  it  approached  nearer  the 
surface,  at  k  and  /.  \s  these  leaves  advanced  into 
the  air,  the  latt  i  new  stems  were  produced  by  the 
caudexes  of  them. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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Asrricultiiral  Exhibition  and  Fair. 


In  conformity  with  an  act  of  the  Lepfislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting 
Ajcriculturt'  will  hold  their  Kirst  Annual  Kxhibition 
anil  Fair  on  the  4th  and  5th  days  of  June  next,  at 
the  houses  of  John  Elliott  and  Cieorge  Li'dwick,  in 
Blocklej  Township,  when  the  following  premiums 
will  be  distribuied. 

NKAT   CATTLE. 

for  the  best  bull,  not  more  than  4  nor  less  than 

2  years  old 
next  best 
next  bi-st 

For   the  best  Bull  Calf,  not  more  than  12  nor 
less  than  6  months  old 

next  best 

n»-xt  best 

next  best 
Fer  the  best  Uow ,  not  more  than  7  nor  less  than 

3  yt  ars  old 
next  best 
next  best 

For  the  best   Heifer,  not  more  than  3  nor  less 

than  1  year  old,  with  or  without 

Calf 

next  best 

n.  XI  brst 

'  next  best 

For  the  best  I  e  iter,  not  more  than  3  years  old, 
which  shall  have  calved  twice,  re- 
ference being  had  to  her  oflsprmg 
For  the  best  Htifer,  nut  more  than  12  nor  less 
than  6  months  old 
Bexi  best 
ni  XI  best 
next  best 
For  the  best  BuUof  Teesv/ateror  Durham  blood 
noi    more  than  2  nor  less  than  1 
year  old 
For  the  best   Rull,  ot   Divon  blood,  not  more 

\hyn  2  nor  less  than  1  year  old 
For  the  best  Heifer,    ot  Teeswater  or  Durham 
blond,   n(it  more  than   3  nor  less 
than   »  year  old 
For  the  best  HedVr,  ol  Devon  blood,  not  more 
than*3  nor  less  than  1  year  old 

SHEFr. 


For 

For 

«For 

For 

For 
For 
For 
(For 
JFor 
iFor 
iFor 


ni'Si 


the  best  Itiini  l.amh,  not  more  than  12  nor 
l^s-i  lluin  3  months  old 
next  best 
n:  X'  best 


ntx' 


est 


S50 
20 
10 

30 
Is 

10 
5 

SO 
2ii 
10 


the  best  Ram,  not  more  tlian  3  nor  less  than 

1  year  old 
next  best 
the  best  E«e,  not  more  than  4  nor  less  than 

1  Near  old 


the  best  Ewe  l.amb,  not  more  than  12  nor 
Ifs-.  than  3  months  old 
nex*   best 
the  bi  St  Kam,   of  Dishley  blood,  not  more 

th  n  4  nor  less  than   I  year  old 
the  I't-s!  Ewe,  of  Dishli  y   blond,  not  more 

than  4  nnr  less  tnaii  1  year  old 
the  best  R  m  o'  Southdown  blood  not  more 

than  4  nor  less  tl  an  1  year  old 
the  best  Ewe  of  Southdown  blood,  not  more 

than  4  nor  less  than  1  year  old 
the  best  Merino  Kan  ,  not  more  than  4  nor 

les-  than  1  ytar  old 
the  best  Vier  no  Ewe.  not  more  than  4  nor 

If  ss  than  1  ye^  r  old 
till-  test  Broadiaii  Kam,  of  Tunisian  blood, 

no    more  thjn  i  ncr  less  than  1  year  old 
tin  1 1-  1  Broadiii?l  Ewe,  of  Tunisian  blood, 

not  more  than  4  nor  less  than  1  year  old 


HOUSES. 
For  the   best    Stallion,  fitted    for  the  road  or 

xlraught,  not  more  than  12  nor  less  than 

3  years  old 
For  the  best  brood  Marc,  not  more  than    7  nor 

less  than  4  years  old 

SWINE. 
For   the  best   Boar,   not  more  than  4  nor  less 

than  1  )ear  old 
For  the  best  Sow,  not  more  than  4  nor  less  than 

1  year  old 
For  the  best  Pigs,  not  less  than  five  in  number 

not  more  than  9  nor  less  than  3  months 

old  5 

OXEN. 
For  the  best  yoke  of  WoiRing  Oxen,  not  more 

than  7  nor  less  than  4  years   old    {rtjer- 

eace  being  had  to  their  tebformance  in 
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For  the  best  Ox,  not  more  than  8  nor  less  than 

5  years  old  15 

For   the  best  Steer,  not  more  than   5  nor  less 

th:.n  1  ye;.r  old  10 

(Jj"  All  Breeding  Animals  which  shall  have  re- 
ceived premiums  at  tht  Exhibition,  will  he  requireo 
to  remain  in  Pennsylvan.a  o.ie  year  thereafter. 

BUTTER  ANi)  CHEESE. 
For  the  best  fii  sli  Bu.ier,    o.  less  than  25  lbs. 

made  in  Pennsylvania  §10 

For  the  best  Cheese,  not  less  than  100  pounds, 

made  in  Pennsylvania  10 

For  the  best  preserved    Butter,   not  less  than 
I  30  pounds,    m.ide    in    Pennsylvania,  and 

which   shall   have  been  kept    at  least  3 
months  10 

For  the  best  Maple  Sugar,  not  less  than  100  lbs         8 
For  the   best  Pot   or    Pearl  Ash,  not  less  than 

20iJ  pounds  8 

IMPLEVIENTS    OF  HUSBANDRY  AND  USEFUL 
INVENTIONS. 

Premiums  will  be  distributed  for  improvements  in 
Ploughs,  Harrows,  Fans,  Drills,  Chafftutters,  Thresh- 
ing Macbuvs,  and  for  such  inventions  or  discoveries 
ihall  tend  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  Husbandry, 
aiiv.ance  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  add  to  the  con- 
venience or  conilortsof  lite. 


HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES. 
best  Linen  Cloth  (for  shirting  or  sheet- 
ing) 1  yjrd  wide,  not  less   than  25 

yards  long 
second  best 
best    Linen  Diaper,  5-8  wide,  not  less 

than  30  yards  long 
best   Flannel,   7-8  wide,  not  less  than 

4  .  yards  long 
secona  best 
best  Carpeting,  4-4  wide,  not  less  than 

3'   yards  long 
second  best 
best  Coating,  3-4  wide,  not  less  than 

20  y<iriis  long 
best  Woollen  Cloth,  3-4  wide,  not  less 

than  20  yards  long 
second  best 
best  double  milled  Kersey,  3-4  wide, 

not  less  than  20  yards  long 
second  best 
best  pair  of  Blankets  not  less  than  8-4 

wide  and  10-4  long 
second  best 
best  Woollen  Knit  Hose,  not  less  than 

6  pair  in  number 
second  best 
best  Cloth  made  of  Hemp,  1  yard  wide 

not  less  than  25  yards  long 
best  Man's  Hat,  made  of  grass,  straw 

chip,  or  other  vegetable  material 
best  Woman's    ditto 
second  best        ditto 


For  the 
For  the 


For  the 
For  the 

For  the 

For  the 

■or  the 

For  the 
For  the 


§20 
10 


§50 
25 
SO 

20 
20 
20 


CCj'  All  articles  of  household  nianuf.cture,  t'lr  wiiicli 
premiums  will  be  awarded,  must  be  the  product  of 
the  city  or  county  of  Philadelphia. 

CHOPS. 

T/ieJollowincf  Premiums  /or  Crofis  will  be  distri/iutecl  a: 

the  Jlnnunl  I'.xliihition  of  1823. 
For  the  Largest  quantity  of  Klax  on  one  acre 
best  crop  of  Wheat  on  one  acre 
best  crop  of  Indian  Corn  on  one  acre 
best  crop  of  Barley  on  one  acre 
best  crop  of  Potatoes  on  one  acre 
bi-st  crop  of  Mangel  Wurtzil  on  1  acre 
best  crop   of  Pumpkins,  or  squashes 
on  one  acre,  fitted  to  withstand  the 
winter  30 

best  crop  of  Cocksfoot  (or  Orchard 

Grass)  with  or  without  clover  2S 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in  every  case 
when  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  consider  the  object 
presented  unworthy  of  distinction,  they  reserve  to 
themselves  the  riglit  of  rejecting  it,  although  by  lite- 
ral construction  it  should  be  entitled  to  re  ward-  and 
that  in  all  instances  where  Premiums  shall  be  demand- 
ed, they  will  require  such  evidence  as  to  them  shall  be 
satisfactory. 

As  many  of  the  most  enterprizing  agriculturists  of 
the  adjoining  slates  art-  expected  to  attend  tlK  Exhi- 
bition, the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  are  respn. fully 
invited  to  si  nd  to  the  Fair  such  fine  anim;iU  as  they 
shall  be  disposed  to  sell— ample  provision  having  beeij 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  all  that  are  likely  to 
appear. 

STEPHEN   DUNCAN, 

JO  :N    hake   POWEL, 

MANUEL  KYKE. 

WM     MXSON    WALVISLEY, 

REUBEN  HAINES. 

Committee. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Socie'y  for 
promoting  Agriculture,  held  on  the  5th  Dicember, 
1821— it  was  resolved  that  a  comni  tt.  c  be  appointed 
ut  the  next  annual  meeting,  to  consist  often  mcmci-rs, 
to  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors  for  the  txecu'.ion 
of  the  provisions  of  an  act,  entitled  "  An  Ac  tor  tlie 
promotion  of  Agriculture,"  &c. ;  who  shall  have  pow- 
er to  hold  an  annual  meeting  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes  for  the  improvement  of  Farm  Stock,  as  well  as 
for  the  advancement  of  Agriculture  and  Household 
Manufactures  ;  and  that  the  President  and  Vice  Pre- 
sidents, Secretar3i  and  Treasurer  shall,  ex  officio,  be 
mi  mbers  thereof;  tliat  the  Board  of  Directors  shll 
be  equally  divided  into  committees,  to  be  callei.  the 
Committees  lor  Stock  and  Vlanulactures-ilial  with 
tht  Stuck  Committee  shall  rest  all  matters  connected 
With,  arising  out  of,  or  necessary  for  the  distribuuoa 
of  premiums  for  Slock,  and  Farniinij  Implements — 
that  With  ihe  Cumniiltee  f>r  Msnufuctures  shall  rest 
all  matters  connected  with,  arising  out  of,  or  neces- 
saij  for  the  distribution  of  premiums  for  .Manufac- 
tures—that With  the  whole  Board,  or  with  such  mem- 
bers thereoi  as  they  shall  appoint,  in  like  manner  si. all 
rest,  all  matters  connectei;  with,  arising  out  oi,or  ne- 
cessary for  the  distribution  of  premiums  for  Products 
of  the  Soil. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

KOBEKTS  VAUX,  Secretary. 
Oj^  John  Scott,  of  Edinbnigh,  having  beqtii  athed 
Four  Thousand  Dollars  of  the  iiinde;'.  .Spercen'  s.  .rk 
"f  the  United  States  to  tile  i-orporation  ol  Plniar"  l- 
pliia,  in  order  that  the  interest  and  dividends  thereof 
He  hiid  nut  in  Premiums,  to  be  di-tributed  among  .n- 
reniotis  men  and  women  who  m  .kc  useful  inveniMi.s, 
.icconipanied  by  a  copper  m  da'  mscribed,  "  'I'o  the 
•imfit  deserving'* — and  whtreas  the  Select  and  Conimon 
•  :ouncils  of  the  city  ot  Pbladelphia,  by  an  ordinnnce 
iiassed  the  22d  day  of  November,  18'.'1,  hnv'  autho- 
ized  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  pron.oting  Agrlcul- 
tore  to  carry  into  effect  the  legacy  of  John  Scott— it 
'va.'^  resolved  that  the  Board  ot  Directors  appointed 
lot-  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  for  the 
promotion  of  Agriculture,  be  the  Committee  to  tiiifi'l 
the  intentions  of  the  said  John  Scott. 
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[Communicated  for  tlie  American  Farmer  by  G.  W. 
Jeffreys.] 

Boston,  12th  Aug.  1817. 
My  dear  sir, 

I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  1 5th  ultimo. 
Vour  plan  of  commpncint;  a  systematic  planting  of  live 
liedges  is  equally  wise  and  patriotic;  useful  and  orna- 
mental   n  itself,  excellent  as  an  ex.cmple. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  state  that  my  experi- 
menls  in  hedging  have  been  successful  to  my  utmost 
wishes— and  1  am  continuing  to  plant  them.  I  have 
used  the  Wa^huijfton,  or  American  Thorn  as  it  is  c.d- 
Ld,  which  I  obtained  at  Thomas  Maine's  Nursery, 
near  Georgetown  in  the  District  of  Columbia — and  the 
English  »hile  Tliorn,  which  1  imported  in  seed  from 
London.  Tlic  former  is  more  beautiful,  and  grows 
more  rapidly— but  its  tendency  is  to  spire  upward 
instead  of  throwing  out  horizontal  branches— for  a 
stronp-  fence,  to  resist  cattle,  I  thmk  he  Bnglisli  white 
Thorn  preferable  My  mode  of  cultivation  is  simple — 
first  year  cultivate  the  hrdge  row  in  potatoes-enrich- 
ing, deep  nmg,  pulverizing  the  ground  six  or  8  feet 
wide— then  plan!  the  hedge  in  n  sraiglit  line,  the  plants 
ei;-;ht  inches  apart  protect  them  from  cattle— culti- 
vating potatoes  .it  least  four  feet  on  each  side,  and 
carefully  keeping  your  pbt.ts  clear  of  weeds  v/lu  n 
hoeing  the  potat  es— taking  care  to  have  a  nursery 
of  plants  of  equal  age  with  ihose  in  the  hedge  so  as  al- 
ways to  be  able  to  fill  out  deficiencies  with  plants  of 
the  same  age— this  is  very  important.  In  trimming 
encourage  the  lower  horizontal  br.inches  by  shaping 
it  sloping,  pyramidially  on  each  side. 

I  am  much  impressed  however  with  the  idea  of  ce- 
dar hedges  —an  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  a 
work,  entitled  A-ator- written  by  John  Tayh.r,  of 
Caroline  county,  Virginia.  A  work,  which  contains 
iTore  useful  hints,  (although  written  in  a  very  ob- 
tcure  style)  for  farmers  in  your  part  of  the  United 
States,  I  think,  than  any  work  extant— were  1  a  south- 
trn  farmer,  I  should  follow  his  suggestions,  more  im- 
1  licitly  than  those  of  any  person  with  whose  experi- 
I  nee  1  am  conversant.  The  work  may  be  obtained  at 
Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  oral  Uichmond. 

With  respect  to  soiling-,  it  is  a  subject  embracing 
?o  great  a  variety  of  considerations,  that  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  to  enter  upon  its  elucidation  It  would 
require  a  recapitulation  of  facts  and  reasonings  so 
iiuin.  rous,  and  minute,  that  1  am  sure  your  patience 
would  fail  to  read  if  mine  did  not  la  write  all  the  par- 
ticulars which  a  full  answer  tu  your  queries  would 
require. 

A  great  many  hints  on  this  and  almost  every  other 
siibjc-ct  connected  with  farming  and  agricultural  eco 
nomy,  may  be  found  in  "  Uordley's  Essays  on  Agri- 
iialture,"  a  work  easily  to  be  obtained  in  I'liiladelphUj 
and  worthy  to  have  a  place  in  every  farmer's  library. 

Soiling  if  commenced  ought  to  be  at  first  on  a  small 
scale— trials  of  plants  which  may  be  made  to  follow 
each  other  in  succession  should  be  made  — what  would 
be  right  in  the  climate  here  would  scarcely  answer 
with  you 

Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  oats,  lucerne,  cabbage, 
tlover,  all  sown  andcutfor  fodder  are  among  the  best. 
It  is  a  most  important  system  on  farms  comparatively 
9111  U  ..nd  where  th;  re  is  no  pasture  ground  Its  great 
profit  consists  in  the  great  quantities  of  manor 
it  enables  the  farmer  to  raise,  without  much  expense. 

I  should  doubt  the  expediency  on  any  farm  where 
there  was  sufficient  ground  good  furp.isture  andgool 
for  little  else. 

Accost,  ?,  1818— Quisct. 

In  countries  where  "  hogs  are  permitted  to  run  at 
large,"  I  should  put  the  hedge  plants  at  siX  inches 
spart.  -\  single  row  is  easier  wed  ;— I  apprehend  a 
ilouble,  placed  in  tlie  Quincunx  order,  is  stronger. — 
My  htdges  have  been  generally  trimmed  in  the  win- 
ter, as  the  most  leisure  time— Some  prefer  the  latter 
ef  June,  or  beginning  of  July. 

With  respect  to  "  the  appearance  of  my  hedges"  — 
J  have  about  a  mde  in  length,  of  the  Washington 
■TJborB,  recommended  by  .Mr.  Maine— it  was  planted 


in  1808.  It  is  generally  impervious  to  cattle,  about 
nine  feet  high,  having  always  been  cut  down  to  five 
feet — the  average  growth  this  year  four  feet- 

I  have  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  English  white 
thorn.  I  imported  the  seed  in  1797- it  was  greatly 
neglected  till  about  three  years  past.  Its  average 
heiphth  is  now  nine  feet,  and  is  absolutely  impervious 
to  any  thing  but  sparrows.  A  bull  might  as  soon 
go  through  the  side  of  a  house, 

1  think  1  have  told  you  before,  that  I  greatly  pre- 
fer the  English  while  thorn  to  our  American  hedge 
thoi-n,  as  it  is  called.  The  latter  has  a  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  spire  upwards,  and  is  made  to  spread  about 
the  lower  branches,  and  near  the  ground  with  great 
difficulty— cattle  also  browze  upon  it  with  less  fear, 
than  upon  the  former.  I  set  out  this  year  about  a 
mile  of  hedge,  and  it  was  of  this  thorn— I  imported  it 
from  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  and  it  cost  me  here,  all 
charges  included,  less  than  S  5  per  thousand;  being 
seedlings  of  one  year's  growth. 

1  have  no  question  that  "  hedges  are  cheaper  and 
more  durabh"  than  any  dead  fences  made  of^  wood. 
Hut  they  require  attention,  perseverance  and  annual 
provision  against  accidents  and  oci  asional  failure.— 
Farmers  and  I'lanters  relent  at  all  cares  not  included 
in  the  old  mill  horse  course,  they  have  learnt  from 
iheir  ancestors  ;  the  progress  of  hedging  will  be  there- 
fore slow. 

But  the  agricultural  interest  will  be  deeply  indebt- 
ed, and  permanently  benefitted  by  gentlemen  who,  like 
yourself,  engage  in  new  and  wise  courses  with  a  tem- 
pt r,  which  deservts  and  will  ensure  success. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  reply  to  any  of 
your  inquiries,  being 

Very  truly,  yr.  humble  Serv't. 

JOSIAH  QUINCY 

Geo.   VV.  Jeffrits,  Esa. 


The  Editor  of  the  Farmer -will  fileuse  insert  the  accom- 
Jianyiri^  Memorial,  and  oblige  a  subscriber  and  con- 
stant reader 
To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. 

The   Memorial  of  "  The  American  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Domestic  Manufactures." 
ties/ictfn'.hi  fl-pres^nts  - 

Tiiat  although  certain  sections  of  the  United  States 
are  maritime  and  commercial,  the  country  is  substan 
lially  agricultural  ;  and  that  it  is  the  wisdom  of  an 
agricultural  nation  to  give  the  greatest  possible  value 
to  the  products  of  the  soil  This  object  must  be  ac- 
complished either  by  consumption  at  home,  or  by 
sales  in  foreign  markets.  Of  the  consumption  at 
ho.iie.  that  of  food  is  the  least  important  ;  that  of 
.Vlanuf.ictures,  converted  from  our  raw  msterials  by 
the  labour  of  the  country,  is  of  the  highest  conse 
quence.  Wiiile  a  nation  is  able  to  give  to  its  .igri- 
cultural  productions  the  greatest  accession  of  vilue 
It  is  highly  imnrovident  to  send  its  raw  materials 
abroad,  l-'rom  ihe  neglect  of  this  principle,  all  agri- 
cultural  countries,  neglecting  m.inufacturi-s,  have 
had  to  encounter  an  unt..vourable  bal.mcf  ot  trad*-,  in 
iheir  intercourse  with  those  whose  attention  has  been 
awakcut-d,  and  policy  governed  by  a  due  regard  to 
this  important  source  of  national  wealth  and  vigor. — 
These  pnsitions  are  submitted  as  sound  principles  of 
policy  for  the  United  States,  and  are  therefore  res 
pectfullv  urged  by  your  memorialists  upon  your  hon 
orable  body. 

The  peculiar  state  of  the  civilized  world  at  this 
time,  admonishes  us  that  the  foreign  trade  in  pro 
visions,  bread  stuflTs  and  raw  materials,  on  which  w. 
have  hen  tofore  r.lied,  must  be  greatly  abrid..ed,  if 
not  almost  destroyed.  In  this  state  of  things  your 
memorialists  see  no  resource  but  In  Manufactures,  by 
which  the  surplus  of  materials  will  be  consumed  in  .» 
mnnner  the  most  useful  and  creditable  to  the  country 
anil  in  a  form  too  that  will  enable  this  nation  to  miet. 
and  subdue  the  rivalry  of  other  countries  They  also 
respectfully  submit,  that  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  trade 
of  this  country  at  this  mo  nent,  peculiar  in  itself. 
important  m  its  probable  results,  and  rendered  mo- 


mentous  by  the  sagacity    and  vigilance,  which  Great 

Britain  is   now    bestowing    upon  it.     It  is    the    trade 

th  South  America.     That  part  of  our    hemisphere 

gives  every  thing  that  is  asked,  in  return  for  fabrics 

hich  can  with  ease  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  ;  and  would  in  itself  form  an  abundant  market 
or  all  the  manufactures  which  this  country  can  pro- 
luce  for  exportation  :  while  the  probable  extension 
of  its  resources,  and  its  demand  for  the  general  pro. 

uctions  of  the  United  States,  could  not  fall  to  ele- 
vate us  above  the  most  commercial  nation  of  the 
earth.  The  advantage  of  an  American  citizen  over  a 
British  subject  in  this  trade,  in  the  item  of  taxes 
alone,  independent  of  the  superior  natural  advantages 
w-e  possess.  Would  be  decisive,  did  Congress  only 
mete  to  this  nation  one  half  of  the  aggregate  encour- 
agement to  enterprise  and  industry  given  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain 

Your  memorialists  cannot  refrain  from  inviting 
Congress  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  oppressive 
weight  of  Exchange  against  the  United  States,  in  the 
trade  with  England,  and  the  highly  injurious  conse- 
quences to  result  from  it-  The  cause  s  too  obvious 
to  require  comment,  and  the  effects  to   be  produced, 

ay  he  certainly  predicted.  They  beg- leave  to  sug- 
gest the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  this  country, 
were  the  capital  annually  •  speiided  in  (, real  Britain 
for  manufactured  goods  for  our  consumption,  era- 
ployed  at  home  in  the  m:mufactiire  of  tbe  same  arti- 
cles.  Such  a  policy  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
memorialists,  produce  comfort  and  abundance  at  home 
tend  to  establish  a  sound  and  active  currency  through- 
out our  country,  and  lay  the  surest  foundation  of  an 
extensive  foreign  commerce. 

Your  memoralists  respectfully  represent  to  your 
honorable  body,  that  they  espouse  the  general  plan 
of  encouraging  M,mufactures  by  the  project  of  a  Ta- 

ff  heretofore  submitted  to  Congress  ;  but  should 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  deem  its  entire  adoption  inex- 
pedient at  this  time,  they  then  respectfully  submit 
the  policy  and  necessity  of  increasing  the  Tarif?  of 
Duties  on  wool-n,  flaxen,  and  hempen  fabrics,  iron, 
glass,  paper,  and  fine  cotton  goods  Your  memori- 
alists will  not  venture  to  design:ite  the  rates  by  winch 
the  increase  of  the  Tariff  might  be  graduated  as  la 
these  articles  ;  they  will  only  presume  to  suggest, 
that  the  increase  of  duty,  and  other  measures  for  the 
protection  of  our  manufactures,  should  be  adequate 
to  produce  the  effect  intended,  and  which  they  sub- 
mit to  the  wisdom  of  iheir  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. It  appears  to  your  memorialists,  that  as  to 
the  artlclf-s  above  enumerated,  the  present  Tariff  is 
graduated  at  that  point  which  deprives  the  nation  of 
the  public  advantages  of  the  system  of  manufactu. 
ring  ;  and  that  the  protection  and  encouragement  it 
nut  sufficient  to  draw  out  fresh  capital,  or  in  any  man- 
ner  to  create  a  competition  among  our  own  citizens. 
If  it  be  a  fact  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
woollens,  or  other  articles,  now  established,  are  able 
to  thrive,  it  is  an  event  highly  auspicious  to  the  na-. 
uon,  an  I  will  be  hailed  by  every  patriotic  citizen; 
while  it  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
Congress  can  incur  no  risk  in  making  the  system  of 
manufacturing,  gen-ral  nnd  permanent  ;  more  especi- 
ally when  the  whole  system  is  fortified  by  thai  wise 
maxim  of  political  economy,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
an.)'. ion  to  retrogade  when  it  is  judiciously  and  fully 
employed  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

Your  memorialists  beg  leave  further  to  represent, 
that  th?  abolition  of  tile  credit  for  duties  ;  a  high 
duty  upon  sales  at  auction  of  all  manufactured  goods, 
wli'.'ther  foreign  or  domestic  ;  and  a  declaratory  lavr 
requiring  tlir  officers  of  the  customs  to  charge  a  duty 
on  ihe  bounties  allowed  by  foreign  countries  upon  ar- 
»icles  exported  to  the  United  States,  as  a  part  of  the 
iriglnal  invoice  value,  would  essentially  advanre  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  promote  the  ob- 
jects of  this  memorial. 

The  arguments  which  support  the  first  and  second  of 
these  branches  of  policy,  are  famdiar  to  your  honora- 
hl-  bodv,  and  those  which  support  th  •  third,  are  too 
(obvious  to  require  to  be  detailed  at  length. 
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As  to  credits  on  duties,  we  respectfully  submit  the 
fact  to  the  notice  ot"  C. ingress,  tliat  there  is  no  other 
country  on  the  plobe,  within  the  knowledge  of  your 
memorialists,  th:it  allows  a  credit  on  duties.  Buv 
your  attention  is  more  especially  invited  to  a  consid 
eration  of  the  many  millions  of  United  Slates  capital, 
which  by  this  system  of  extended  credits,  are  ren- 
dered unavuding  to  the  Treasury,  but  most  profits 
ble  emplovi'd  in  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants  and 
foreign  manufacturers  ;  it  havme;  been  ascertained  that 
about  three  fourths  of  the  manufactured  goods  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  come  in  upon  foreign 
account 

A  calculation  of  those  credits,  made  on  a  continu- 
ed succession  of  importations,  would  give  results 
well  worthy  the  most  anxious  atteniion  of  your  hon- 
O:  jble  body. 

From  the  prevailing  system  of  foreign  manufaclur- 
ed  goods  on  the  consumption  of  the  country,  through 
the  meoiuni  of  auctions,  many  very  serious  evils  have 
arisen,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress These  evils  have  heretofore  been  detailed  in 
numerous  memorials  to  your  honorable  body,  and  we 
need  onlv  point  your  attention  to  its  ruinous  elFects 
on  the  regular  trade  of  ;he  country  ;  t'le  introduction 
and  distribvilion,  by  this  means  ot  spurious  and  simi- 
lated  fabrics  ;  its  facility  of  forcing  upon  the  market 
the  surplus  and  injured  productions  of  foreign  work- 
shops, to  the  manifest  injury  of  our  own  manufac- 
tures, the  means  afforded  to  foreigners  to  defraud  the 
revenue,  and  the  obviously  demoralizing  elfects  of 
this  system  of  trade  in  every  pointof  view,  wthoul 
its  producing  any  advantage  whatever  to  the  nation. 

With  regard  to  foreign  bounties,  if  a  check  be  not 
put  to  this  system,  by  the  imposition  of  a  duly  on 
such  bounties  as  a  part  of  the  invoice  value,  it  may 
be  in  the  power  of  foreign  countries  effectually  to 
evade  the  revenue  laws,  and  destroy  the  infant  es- 
tablishments of  a  rival  n.ition  ;  and  no  wisdom  in  the 
eounlry  thus  practised  upon  could  avert  the  fatal  ef 
fects  of  such  a  device. 

Tour  memorialists  respectfully  represent  the  fact 
to  be,  that  the  United  Stales  are  now  practised  upon 
extensively  in  this  way. 

Your  memorialists  beg  leave  further  respectfully 
to  represent,  that  in  their  opinion  the  trade  in  silks, 
and  other  falirics,  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Hood 
Hope,  is  peculiarly  injurious  10  this  country,  and  thai 
good  policy  dictates  that  there  should  be  a  material 
increase  of  duties  on  such  goods.  And  lastly,  thai 
the  interests  of  the  revenue  will  be  greatly  promoted 
by  causing  any  increase  of  the  Tariff,  to  take  effect 
forthwith. 

With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
your  memorialists  pray,  that  vour  honorable  body 
will  take  the  subject  uf  due  protection  to  National 
Industry,  into  serious  consideration,  and  grant  such 
relief,  as  you  may  deem  proper. 

WILLI  VVI   FEW,  President, 

P.  H.  SCHRN'CK.?  „        ,     . 

C    G.  1(..\INKS,    ^Secretaries. 

On  the  equitable  principle — atuU  alteram  perleme, 
we  shall  present  in  our  ne.it,  the  other  siile  of  the  pic- 
ture irom  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  member  of  th< 
Boarrl  of  Trustees  of  the  .Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society.  Edit,  .^ts.  Fur. 


FOR    THE    AMEHICAN    FARMER. 

Di  fence  of  the  Wee  inn  g  Willow . 

I  was  sorry  to  see  in  vour  paper,  No.  41.  vo 
Sd,  a  deadly  blow,  aiiued  at  my  favorite  tree, 
I  mean  the  Babylonian  Willow.  When  1  re 
fiecteil,  on  its  hein-i  the  Racretl  costodiator  of 
the  d'-ad.  "The  willow  ■.<avitiir  o'er  th 
stone,"  and  that  it  was  admitted  in  mi- itture 
forms  to  the  very  pulse  of  the  heart,  embellish- 
ed with  pearls  and  i;old,  as  a  sacred  emhlom. 
1  hesitated  nut  to  con-ider  its  standing;  as  coe- 
val with  time.    How  great  was  my  surprise  to 


find  it  charged  with  producins;  no.xious  vapours, 
ckness  and  consequent  death.  Yon  will  ex 
cuse  ine  tlierefore  in  saying  a  few  thinjis  in  its 
iefence,  and  let  the  javelin  of  death  fall 
where  it  is  due. 

In  the  fii.-t  place  then,  I  may  remark  that 
the  willow  throws  most  thriftily  in  lov/  damp 
siionnds,  and  is  planted  almost  alwavs  in  sueh 
places,  which  are  s;enerally  uniiealthy.  Let 
not  the  willow  which  in  part  corrects  this  hu- 
midity by  its  great  absorption  of  waters,  bear 
the  blame  of  the  soil.  It  must  he  granted  tiiat 
the  willow  throws  off  more  trash,  than  some 
other  trees,  but  this  is  not  more  un'iealt'iy, 
yet  it  is  much  easier  removed  by  a  rake  than 
most  other  kinds.  I<et  not  then  the  willow  bear 
the  blame,  thnt  should  be  bestowed  on  lazi- 
ness or  uncleanliness.  In  the  next  place  I  as- 
sert that  the  willow  as  a  genus  furnishes  us 
i\\\\  the  very  best  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark 
f  any  knovvn  vegetable  (not  excepting  the  red 
wood  or  cornn>'  seriaca.)  1  ask  then  in  the 
name  of  chemistry,  botany,  and  medicine,  how 
can  the  efHuvia  of  so  salutary  a  tree  be  noxious  ? 
Chemistry  ranks  all  trees  nearly  alike,  as  to 
the  gasses,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  from  those 
and  we  may  say  with  the  late  Dr.  Uuchinson, 
(a  good  chemist,)  "  from  the  fragrant  rose  to 
the  deadly  night  shade,  all  conspire  in  renova- 

>;  the  air,"  and  I  may  add  from  the  lofty 
poplar,  that  bathes  'n  the  clouds,  t'»  the  low- 
iv  willow  that  laves  in  the  stream.*  Dr. 
liush  has  said  something  in  his  first  works  or 
lectures  about  low  places,  near  Philadelphia 
becoming  more  unhealthy  by  removing  the 
trees.  Some  few  trees  may  be  suspicious  even 
n  this  clime,  where  we  are  n  )t  in  danger  ol 
tnuching  the  Manaheneal  of  the  west,  or  the 
Ho<an — upas  of  the  Kast  I'ldi.is.  but  they  are 
not  introduced  about  iiou-ies. — the  Rus  Vernex, 
ir  poison  ash  is  suspicious — and  I  think  I  have 
read  in  the  New  York  Medical  Uepository  a 
paper  charging  the  Prevet  hedges,  which  the 
first  Settlers  intioduced  into  Jersey  with  in- 
juring the  health  of  the  inhabitants.-  The  ef- 
fluvia of  trees,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
the  gasses — secondly,  the  permanent  essential 
effluvia  of  the  leaves  and  body — thirdly  the 
adventitious  volatile  effluvia  of  the  flowers  :* 
of  the  first  I  defy  chemistry  to  give  us  any  pre- 
delictioii— as  to  the  second,  it  is  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  taste,  so  that  one  may  prefer  the  wal- 
nut and  hickory,  and  another  pines  and  cedars 
whilst  either  might  be  unpleasant  to  a  third, 
hut  iheir  light  flavors  cannot  be  injurious  but  by 
disgust.  All  very  strong  essential  smells  are 
somewhat  injuiiuus  1  presume  where  they  are 
so  close  01'  powerful  as  to  co.uinand  the  nerves  ; 


'ind  hence  the  third  kind  proceeding  from  flowers 
is  often  injurious  as  has  been  proved  from  flowers 
in  close  rooms.  I  think  therefore  that  orchards 
too  near  a  house  are  injurious, and  the  chesnut 
tree  in  bloom  or  the  locusts  may  do  ten  times 
the  injury  of  willows.  Trees  without  odorife- 
rous flowers  are  therefore  preferable.  The 
hedge  above  mentioned  not  only  commands  tlia 
olfactory  nerves  whilst  in  bloom,  hut  on  tlecay 
stinks  with  the  myriads  of  rose  bugs  that  feed 
in  general  upon  them. 

ARBORIPHILLUS. 


♦  I  rees  expine  oxygen,  in  the  day  with  few  excep- 
tions, and  not  a  sutflciency  of  other  gasses  at  night  to 
make  a  deleterious  compound. 

♦  The  essential  effluvia  of  most  leaves  and  trees, 
may    be  distilled  as  spirits  of  turpentine    from  piiie^ 

-oil  of  Sassafras  from  Laurus  Sarsopcs,  but  the 
effluvia  of  flowers  can  seldom  bear  the  tire  wiihoui 
itieir  deslruciioti  It  is  said  that  the  French  get  the 
finer  essences  from  Jessamine,  by  laying  the  flow- 
ers between  floeks  of  cotton  that  have  been  oile.. 
with  the  oil  of  Bene,  which  extracts  and  retains  tlie 
efHuvi*.  The  valuable  oil  or  attar  of  Roses  is  a  se- 
cret preparation  which  I  believe  is  not  obtained  from 
the  fij*.-r  petals,  but  from  the  calyx,,  just  before  tlie 
flower  expands. 


Fro)»t  the  .lYeif-lprsey  Engle. 

tcy  The  following  interesting  ami  import- 
ant communication  is  eaniestlv     recommended 
to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  Kinnfij. 

I  beg  of  you  to  publish  the  followin'r  infor- 
mation, in  answr  to  the  many  inquiries  made 
bv  letter  and  otherwise  in  relation  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  flax,  to  enable  the  fanner  to  prepare 
for  the  ensuing  season. 

The  land  upon  which  I  cultivated  flix  the 
ast  season  was  reclaimed  s ilf  m^adov.'  Iving  op- 
posite  Newark—From  the  experiments  made 
the  last  year,  and  the  best  inl'or  nation  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  practical  farmers,  and 
writers  on  husbandry.  I  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing citurse  to  be  pursued 

1.  Sow  your  seed  at  any  time  between  the 
20fb  April  and  the  10th  May. — Last  year  I  be- 
gan as  early  as  the  30tb  March  ami  continued 
until  the  last  week  in  May,  but  the  lots  sown 
b  tween  the  20th  April  and  loth  May  were  the 
liest — the  dift'erence  of  climate  must  necessari. 
ly  regulate  the  time  of  sowing,  which  a  little 
experience  will  stmn  teach. 

2.  Change  your  se?d  :— never  sow  the  seed 
grown  im  the  same  soil — and  above  all,  get 
clean  seed — I  know  an  instmce  th-  last  season, 
where  the  Mill->prry  or  Negro-hea'l,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  destroyed  a  whole  crop.  Ifc 
will  pay  well  to  get  your  seed  from  15.  M.  &  J. 
Russel,  flax  seed  merchants,  in  New  York,  cor- 
ner of  liroail  and  South  streets,  near  the 
White   Mall. 

3.  If  you  wish  to  raise  a  crop  nf  fine,  fia.v, 
which  will  pay  better  than  a  crop  for  'fieed, 
sow  as  near  as  may  be,  £  bushels  to  the  acre  — 
If  for  seed,  then  from  three  pecks  to  a  bushel 
— I  would  recommend  to  every  farmer  that 
can  do  it,  to  raise  at  least  ten  acres  in  flax  :  to 
sow  8  acres  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  remaining  two  acres  for  seed — he  can 
then  at  aiiuther  season,  change  his  seed  with  the 
flax  seed  merchant — sow  clover,  timothy  or 
other  grass  seeds  with  your  flax  seed. — 

4.  If  you  cultivate  for  fine  fln.x;  then  as 
soon  as  the  Bolls  or  Capsules  are  formed  and 
while  they  ?re  yet  in  the  milk,  tne  crop  must 
lie  pulled  and  spread  thin  upon  the  ground.  If 
ti-.e  flax  is  left  to  grow  till  the  seed  is  ripe,  the 
ii.irle  or  fibre  is  too  coarse  to  make  fine  linen, 
and  cannot  be  made  as  white  bv  bleaching. — If 
.  ou  cultivate  for  seed,  puU  your  flax  as  soon  as 
tie  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and"  the  s.alk  shows  a 
bi  ight  yellow  coiour  and  the  bolls  are  turned  a 
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little  brown— when  the  flax  is  lodged  it  should  I  g  1 5  per  ton  is 
be  pulled  immediately,  and   great  care  is  to  be       Veduct,  at  the  rate  which 
taken  in  sortin2;the'dinferent  lengths,  to  prevent  I  paid   in  cash,  (the  farmer 
waste  in  dressing  and  hacking  or  hetcheling  as  saves  it  by  his  own   labour.) 
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it  is  called. „    ,       ■  j 

5.  The  crop  after  being  pulled  and  spread 
thin  on  the  ground,  must  be  turned  from  time 
to  time  until  it  is  quite  dry— If  it  is  put  up 
green  or  damp  or  the  bolls  not  perfectly  dry,  it 
will  not  clean  so  well,  and  is  liable  to  ferment 
and  injure — you  will  hasten  the  drying  of  it  by 
standing  it  upon  the  butt,  loose  ;  and  turni  ng  it 
occasionally  inside  out. 

6.  The  crop  when  sufficiently  dry,  should 
be  tied  up  in  bundles  or  sheafs  and  taken  to 
the  barn  or  other'place  to  be  kept  dry.— Each 
bundle  should  weigh  about  two  pounds,  particu- 
lar attention  should  be  paid  to  this,  for  it  will 
facilitate  the  dressing,  as  the  machine  will  take 
thn>'  at  one  time,  a  bundle  of  about  two  pounds 
weight  spread  out  thin,  and  three  of  those  bun- 
dles' in  a  minute,  the  tender  of  the  machine 
therefore  has  v  ry  little  time  to  regulate  the 
size  of  his  bundles 

7.  The  flax  thus  prepared  is  dressed  in  a 
machine  without  rotting  or  wreltin^,  and  when 
dressed  can  be  rendered  by  every  farmer's  wile, 
perfectly  white,  resembling  floss  silk,  by  follow- 
ing the  directions  that  will  be  given — the  ma- 
chine will  dress  hemp  and  flax  wretted  or  un- 
wretted,and  hemp  at  present  hears  a  good  price. 

fe.  A  greater  quantity  of  flax  is  obtained  in 
this  wav,  so  that  the  owner  of  the  machine  is 
able  to  give  the  farmer  a>  much  clean  flax  as  he 
can  procure  in  the  old  method,  the  flax  is  strong- 
er because  iinwretied,and  one  moments  reflection 
wdl  show  the  advantages  that  result  to  the  far- 
nipr— he  gets  as  much  flax  as  he  can  get  in  the 
old  way— he  s^ves  the  labour  of  w retting,  and 
avoids  the  risk  of  ruining  his  flax,  and  also  the 
labour  of  cleaning  it.  The  flax  is  better,  and 
rendered  fit  tor  immediate  use,  -Aithout  bltach- 
in"  in  the  old  way  j  and  if  the  farmer  has  any 
to  sell,  will  readily  bring  him  one  third  more 
than  tlie  flax  prepared  and  cleaned  as  hereto 
fo.e  done. 

9.  I  remark,  that  your  land,  if  in  good  con- 
dition, will  yield  an  average  of  one  and  an  half 
tons  'if  plant  or  stem,  and  without  it  is  in  good 
OMier,  oujibt  not  to  be  sown  with  has.  Tiiere 
isamuiket  at  Patterson,  lor  more  than  New- 
.Tersey  can  raise,  beyond  what  is  required  (or 
family  purposes.  You  ought  not  to  manure 
your  fl.ix  land  in  the  spring,  except  with  liiue, 
iii.rl,  sht  Us  or  leecbetl  ashes — tup  dreaainga 
suoii  alter  the  plants  appear,  of  plistei ,  where 
it  will  answer,  and  ol  ashe^  or  soot,  are  said  to  br 
bei  etitiai  :  and  an  experiiiient  in  Connectiiui 
hufi  proved,  that  salt,  at  the  rate  of  5  bushels  to 
the  acre,  is  a  good  manure.  I  think  more 
vviiu  d  be  better.  Some  of  the  best  flax  I  hail 
the  last  year,  was  sowed  on  a  grefri  sward, 
there  were  fewer  weeds,  which  are  the  grear 
enemy  of  flax. 

lO-  As  to  the  profit  in  cultivating  flax,  take 
the  following  statement  :— Suppose  each  acre  to 
y  eld  I  I -2  t  >iis.  The  owner  of  a  machine  cai: 
aft'oid,  wh  Ahx  brings  16  cents  s  pound,  to 
give  15  dollars  a  ton  for  the  flax  plant,  as  i; 
come-  from  the  field,  tlueshed  or  nu' — sa^  llieii 
thai  ten  acres  produce  15  tons  of  ii^x  plant  at 


Ploughing  10  acres,  and  sow- 
ing 20  bushels  of  seed,  har- 
rowing, &c.  at  83  per  acre. 
20  Dushels  of  seed,  at  gl  50 
Pulling  and  spreading,  at  g3 
Drying,  bundling  and  "cart- 
ing to  the  barn,  at  gl   50 
per  acre, 


830 
20 
30 
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Leaves  clear  profit  on  10  acres,  120 

That    is,   gI2  per  acre.      Can   the    Farmei 
make  as  much  out  of  any  other  article  ? 

ANTHONY  DEY. 
JWit^-Iorfc,  JVou.  30.   1821. 

Mawagewvent  ol  Pigs. 


The  following   items   on    the   management  o' 
/Jig's,  are     extracted    from  a    private    letter 
from   the  pen  of  one  of  the  mos^t  accomplish- 
ed gentle  '  en,  iind  systema'ic  farn'ers,  in  the 
sta'e     cf  \iass9chuse>ts.— Ma>   2y,  lbl9. 
"  1  have  sent  bv  the  hearer,  the  three  piys  for 
your  Baltimore   friend,   the  white  «nale  and   fe- 
male aie  the  Byfield  tiree<l  ;  Ihe  s|)otted    female. 
Byfield  and  Bedford,  with   a  small  cross  of  the 
Bakevvell — the   latter    1  consider,  as  having  an 
equal  disposition  or  propensity  to  fatten,  wi'h  j 
hardiness  of  constitution  that  is  waiitirij;  in  the 
Byfield  breed.      1  have  thoujiht  them  better  nur- 
ses, and  more  prolific — you  wish  nje  to  givf  you 
my  method  ol   treating  them,  v\hich   I   presume 
issi'ila   i    that  of  pes  111    ge  .  ra.iy  m  ih  s  p..ri 
o(  the  coon  ry  anil  is  as  follows,  viz  after  they  aie 
farrow'd,  the  dams   are   fed    with   the   wash  or 

swill  from  my    house  ;  and    fr the   house  ot 

copied  by  the  men  tliat  work  on  my  larm,  mix'ii 
with  boil'd  potatoes,  skim  milk  and  bu't^r  milk, 
stirring  in  meal  and  bran,  when  the  liquor  is 
quite  hot,  good  wheat  Bran  or  Shorts  1  pretei 
very  much.  When  five  oi  six  weeks  old  some 
times  sooner)  they  are  taken  from  the  dams, 
when  they  are  fed  principally  wito  skim  iiiilk. 
buiter  milk,  and  bian  or  shoits  occasionally 
mixing  some  of  the  pot  lu|uor,  as  it  is  often  call- 
III — once  a  fortnight  they  are  wash'd  cieiin 
with  the  soap-suds  left  on  .ashing  days;  that 
practice  is  continued  for  three  oi  lour  months, 
when  tiiev  become  loo  large  to  handle  with  ease, 
alter  that,  Juring  showers  in  warm  weather  they 
have  fine  wood  ashes  sifted  on  tliem,  and  thrown 
between  their  legs,  which  becoming  wet  makes 
a  ley  that  induces  a  ili^posifion  to  rub  them- 
selvts  clean  and  white,  keeps  the  skin  loose, 
and  Very  much  promotes  the  growth — ihey  ai( 
well  litter'd  with  straw  in  their  lodging  rooms, 
ke|it  dry,  and  in  cold  weather  shut  so  close  a- 
lo  k  ep  out  the  cold  wind  and  rain — tiiey  aie 
led  le^iulaily,  made  to  eat  clean,  never  gorg'd — 
then  food  salted  hen  not  coii^posed  in  part  o. 
pot  liquor,  in  wliicli  salt  Beel  and  i-'orfc  have 
heen  boiled;  atler  1  commence  fattening  Ihein 
III  the  fall  ot  the  year,  they  haVe  once  a  luoiiti. 
.i  (ahle-spoontul  ot  Brimstone  pounded  line,  ti< 
■a(  h  jjijr,  and  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  they 
aie  Killed,   they  are  led   with   scalded  Indian 


meal  thick  as  for  hoe  cakes,  and  hard  and  whole 
corn,  which  serves  to  harden  the  pork,  and  is 
thnuuht  to  improve  the  quality.  In  summer 
iiid  during  the  season  for  weeds,  they  are  fed 
with  them,  and  occasionally  with  Lettuce,  of 
which  they  ate  fond,  this  serves  to  keep  thetn 
in  health  and  promote  their  growth. 
1    eniain  resp  rtfu  ly, 

your  humble  servant, 

''The  Agricultural  Society  of   Montgo- 
MF.RV  CcuKiY,  Maryland." 

Kockville,  January.  19  1822. 

Sin — Agreeably  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the 

ast  ineeiin^.ol  the  Auriciiltiiial  Society,  of  this 

itiu  —  I  enclost  'o  you  acopy  of  the  constitu- 

n  which   has  been  adopteii,  together  with  a 

list  if  'lie  officers  appointeu  by  the  Society. — 

You  Will  ohliije  the  Society,  by  giving  it  a  place 

in  the  .\meiicaii  Farmer. 

!  am  sir  in  behalf  of  the  board,  vour  obedient 
servant,  AUCH  B.^l,!)  LKI<;, 

C'lrrespundin^-  Stcretary. 
;  undersiirned  citiieiis  of  .Vlontgoiiierj 
county,  beini;  du'y  iiii|>ressed  with  tbt  loiport- 
..nce  of  priMiiOiiijg  impi'-.veioetits  lo  Agriculture 
and  ri'ral  econumy.  have  associated  under  the 
title  of  "  I'ht  Agnculturn^  Soci"iy  of  iMontgome'] 
ry  coun*^,  Aiarylain  ,''  and  for  the  government 
ol  the  same  have  adopted  the  following  con- 
stitution : 

Article  1st.  All  citizens  of  the  county  shall 
become  members  of  the  Society  upon  paying 
not  less  than  ime  dollar  to  the  treasurer  and 
uliscriiiing  these  articles,  and  every  nieinbeF 
hall  pay  1101  less  than  one  dollar  an  ual\.  .■Ml 
monies  received  oy  the  treasurer  sha.l  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  presLienf  and  v  c  -presidents  or  a 
loaiority  of  t'lem,  in  pursuance  of  a^propna- 
iions  by  the  board. 

2nd.  The  olficers  of  this  Society  slid  I  con- 
ist  of  one  president,  four  vice-presidents,  and 
twenty-four  curators,  one  treasurer,  onecorres. 
pondingsecreta  y,  and  om  recordng  secret.i.y 
fhereof  one  vice-president,  and  six  curators, 
-hall  be  selected  from  each  of  tne  present  elec 
tion  districts,  who  sh.ill  forthwith  organize 
themselves  into  a  board  to  be  denominat.'d  "the 
hoard  of  the  .Agricul  ural  Society  of  iVlontgoine- 
y  County,  Maryland." 

3d.  The  board  shall  meet  at  Rockville  quar- 
terly, on  the  first  Mondays  of  January.  April, 
.August,  and  November,  to  which  meetings  every 
member  of  ihe  Society  shall  have  access,  (n  the 
aosence  of  the  president  the  senior  vice-presi- 
dent present  shall  preside,  and  eight  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

4th.  The  stated  meetings  of  the  Society  shall 
oe  at  Rockville,  on  the  first  Saturday  alter  tiie 
second  Monday  in  November,  and  on  the  lirst 
Saturday,  after  the  first  Monday  in  March,  in 
each  year. 

5th.  All  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected 
oy  ballot  at  the  November  meetings,  and  all 
vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  board. 

6tli.  The  president  shall  hive  pouer  to  call 
special  meetings  of  the  society  by  notice  througli 
me  secretary  at  suitable  pub!  c^places  in  the 
county.  And  each  vice-president  shall  assein- 
ole  the  curators  of  his  respective  district,  at 
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siich  time  and  place  as  he  may  ilosi;;iiate,  .1 
■which  meeting  the  senior  curator  shall  presiil* 
in  the  absence  of  the  vice-president. 

rth.  All  honorary  metnhers  shall  he  appoint 
ed  hy  a  majority  of  the  whole  board. 

8th.  Whenever  the  hoard  deem  it  expcdien 
they  may  purchase  an  Aijricultural  Lihrary  fi- 
the  Society  to  be  deposited  with  the  recordin 
secretary. 

9th.  The  correspon<lin^  secretary  shall  re- 
duce to  form,  all  reoort^  that  inav  he  made  t^ 
the  bnaril  for  the  Societv,  correspond  witi 
other  Societies  and  individuals  on  ail  object> 
of  this  institution,  and  transmit  notices  of  a! 
honor. irv  ap(iointnients. 

10th.  The  recordinn;  secretary  shall  attent 
all  meetinais  of  the  Society  and  of  the  binrd 
He  shiH  keep  a  faithful  record  of  fheir  proceed 
inas  and  preserve  in  order  all  papers  placed  in 
his  care  by  the  president  or  the  board.  Me 
shall  take  charge  of  what'-ver  th'  curators  mav 
place  in  his  hand-;,  and  keep  a  record  of  the 
names  of  the  subscribers,  as  well  as  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

1  itb.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  all  sums  of  money  received,  either 
from  members  or  contributors,  with  a  list  ol 
their  names  and  "places  of  residence,  a  regular 
account  of  monies  e-xpended  with  receipts  there- 
for, furnish  si'ch  accounts  for  the  inspection  ol 
the  hoard  at  each  r|uarterly  meetin<5;  and  to  tiie 
Society,  when  so  required,  at  their  stated  meet- 
ings. 

12th.  The  curators  shall  collect  such  local 
information  as  they  deem  useful,  specimens  ol 
grains,  seeds,  plants,  manufactures,  and  what- 
ever they  may  deem  important,  and  they  shall 
lodge  the  same  with  the  recording  secretary  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Society.  They  shall,  at 
the  spring  meeting  report  from  each  district 
upon  the  composition  of  manures  most  in  use, 
as  well  upon  those  most  easily  made,  upon  the 
materials  favorable  for  manures,  upon  the  soils, 
upon  the  natural  growth  of  trees,  plants,  herbs 
and  grasses,  and  upon  minerals,  streauis  ol 
water,  mills  to  he  relied  upon  for  supplies  i' 
dry  seasons,  and  upon  the  grasses,  seeds  and 
implements  of  husbandry  generally  in  use,  ami 
those  they  most  approve,  upon  the  dairy  in  all 
its  branches,  upon  fencing  and  enclosures  ol 
wood, brick,  stone, hedses.&c.  and  upon  j;,irdeii 
iiiggenerally  Atthe  autumn  meetings  they  shall 
report  upon  the  crops,  truits,  seeding,  spriiiu;  and 
fall  preparations  of  the  soils,  top  dressing  ot 
grains,  and  grasses,  upim  the  most  apfirnved 
keep  of  domestic  animals  during  the  sea-oiis, 
upon  earths,  and  manures,  animals,  veget  ildes, 
and  minera  s  upon  'he  m.  nagement  of  crojis, 
gathering  them  in,  and  the  most  economical 
mode  of  conveying  them  to  market,  upon  the 
roads  and  other  facilities  for  transportation,  up 
on  Horticulture  and  rural  economy.  'I'hey  shall 
also  repoi  t  at  both  :utumn  and  sprint;  meetiii>rs, 
upon  the  best  systems  of  husbandry  used  in 
their  respective  districts,  including  cleaning, 
d.aning  and  irrigation  of  up-lands  and  low- 
lands. The  board  shall  desi^jnate  the  periods 
and  places  of^fairs,  the  article*  to  he  shown,  and 
the  premiums  to  be  given.  They  »lial  appoint 
three  ju''g  s  for  each  class  of  articles,  whose 
decision  shall  be  obiigutury.  i 


13th.  Any  liti/,  ■■)  ol  \Va-h.:.-ton  couoty,  ^D 
\)  may  become  a  member  id"  this  Society  on  the 
■>ndi(ions  specfieil  in  th..  fiist  article. 

14-th.  All  propositioiis  lir  nme'idioK  this  con- 
■titu'ioo  shall  be  laid  beK're  the  Society  it  a 
fated  me-ting,  anti  referred  to  the  next  stated 
Meeting,  and  the  corresponding'  ?■  crctarv  sha 
,ive  notice  thereof,  to  the  vice-;. resident,  ami 
i^Miators  of  each  district,  ind  it  ijipr.ved  by 
•bree  fourths  of  the  members  pres-nt  at  the 
neeting  to  which  it  is  referre  I,  it  shall  become 
i>.irt  ef  this  coiistitulioii. 

Roger  Brooke,   I'reaidenf. 
Chailes  J.  Kil'j;our,  1st.  n,-p.PrPsid''ut 
Thomas   Davis,  '2d.  do.     f|o. 

Basil   Brooke,     3<L  d,>,     do. 

Thos.  T.  Wheeler,  tih      do      do. 
Arch.  Lee,  Carri'siinndina;  Secretary. 
J.   ,V1.   Leach,    Tieasiirir. 
Ladock  Magruder,  Recording  Secrefan/. 
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Go<kpn  Curntorf!. 
I 't.  Ephr  im  G.iither, 
ill.  Kd\>ard   Burgess, 
3d.  David    Frame, 
ith  Lyde  (intKth, 
Mb  Khemus  Rigi;s, 
(jtb  J.  W    Magruder. 

Berrys  Curators. 
1st.  Bernad  Gilpin, 
2d.  Thomas  (iettings, 
ad.  Thomas  Stabler, 
-Hh  Henry  Howaid, 
.5th,  K.  Y.  Brent, 
6th   R.  B.  Dorsey. 


AJi'itleys  Curators. 
1st.  VV  I'ram  Do  ne, 
2d.  Klijah  Veevs, 
3  I.  Daniel  Trundle, 
4th  Solomon  Davis, 
5th  E.  W.  Williams, 
(Sth  J. tines  Fletchall. 

lioc.kmlle  Curators. 
Ist.G.  C.  Washin;'ton, 
2il.  Honore   Martin, 
3d    J.  C.  Lackland, 
4th  George   Viagruder, 
Sth  Thos   A.  Brooke, 
6th   Samuel  Hamilton. 


On  the  Cultivation  of  various  Artifi- 
cial Grasses. 

Inquiries  have  frequently  been  made  of  me 
respecting  the  culture  of  grasses,  preparation  of 
the  land,  times  of  sowins;,  quantity  of  seed,  &c. 

nd  believing  as  I  do,  that  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  most  parts  of  our  state,  much  depends 

n  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses,  and  not  hav 


oats,  i'^c.  tin  y  ij.'ing  slow  of  yp  owtl.,  .1   -.wed 
after  t'le  middle  ol   March  ;  the  seed  should  be 
d.  rowed   in  wi  1.  a  pair  of  li;;ht  harrows,  par- 
icularly  when  sowed  with  wheat  or  rye,  as  the 
round  is  often  settled  together,  and  requires 
josening,  which  is  a  benefit  to  the  grain  crop, 
•'d  covers  the  seed,  which  would  otherwise,  in 
aiany  cases,  be  lost.     As  there  has  been  of  lat- 
ter time,  irreat  complaint  of  clover  failin",  or 
lot  standing  as  usual,   I  think  it  may  be  ac- 
■ounied  for  in  two  ways.   Firs*,  the  years  18I9 
ind   20  were  very   unfavourable  both  in  win- 
"er   and  summer,  to  the  growth  of  clover,  but 
ve  have   no  reason    to   be  discouraged  on  that 
account,  for  the  last  summer  the  clover  stood 
nd  grew   as  well  as  i-ver.     Land  which   has 
neen  clovered   and    plastered  for  many  years, 
hecooies   rich  and  full  of  grass  roofs,  which  the 
the  lormer  rotation  of  crops  does  not  sullicient- 
ly  e.adnitp.  rotisequently  prevents  this  tender 
tap  rooted  plant  from  thriving,  and  it  has  been 
toiind  ay  expeiience  that  by  cultivating  almost 
any  plant  hmg  on  the  same  spot,  it  will  exhaust 
early  all    the  food  necessary  for  its   support, 
hut  would  atthe  same  time  produce  luxuiiant 
crops  of  something  else  ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  change  ;  this  is  a  subject  long  since  well  un- 
derstood   in    England,  and   by    many  in   this 
country,  though  they  consider  clover  the  most 
valuable  of  all  their  improving  crops,  yet  they 
have  to  discontinue  its  culture  a  while   when 
they  discover  the   land  to  be  what   they  call 
clover  sick  ;  an  increased  attention  to  manures 
or  turning  in  green  crops  to  enable  us  to  take 
off"  one  or  two  more  root  or  gram  crops  in  our 
rotation,  will  I  think,  enable  us  to  raise  clover 
as  usual — the  choice  of  seed  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  as  by  stacking  it  when  in  the  straw 
a  little  too  damp,  the  vegetating  qualities  may 
ne  destroyed,  which  is  not  often  observed   by 
t'lose  unacquainted  with  the  circumsfunce,  and 
foul  seeds,  such  as  the   Daisy  or  R  chardson's 
pink  and  ripple  grass — the  former  is  by  far  the 
worst,  being  very  injurious   to   both  grain  and 
grass,  but   the  latter  is  only  injurious  to  hay, 


ing  had  less  than  from  60  to  100  acres  of  arti-  and  is  esteemed  and  even  sowed  in  some  places 
nnal  grass,  growing  lor  the  last  17  years,   hasjfoj-  pasture 

afli.rde.l  me   an  opportunity  of  making   some       There  is'  a  species  of  clover,  called  the  tall 
observations,  which  may  be  of  use  to  our  Young  or  sapling  clover,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
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KRD  CLOVKR. 

The  culture  of  this  valuable  grass  is  so  gen 
erally  known,  that  it  may  seem  su|>erHui!Us  to 
ve  any  instruction  on  that  head,  but  as  the 
^ht  understanding  and  culture  of  th  s  giass,  is 
so  important  to  the  Farmer,  and  as  many  are  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  it,  I  thought  i  might 
n  a  concise  way  touch  on  the  heads  necessary 
to  its  cultivation. 

Previous  to  sowing  this  grass  seed,  have  the 
and  well  pulverised  by  the  culture  of  soin 
previous  crop,  or  frequent  ploughings,  until  the 
native  griss  is  entirely  destroyed,  then  tak 
five  or  six  (piarts  of  good  clover  seed  to  the 
acre,  and  sow  it  any  time  between  the  I5th  of 
February  and  the  same  time  in  .Xugust,  on 
crops  of  small  grain,  or  a  one,  two  quarts  less 
of  seed  will  do  as  well,  if  sowed  with  one  ot 
Bennetts  Drills.  If  the  fand  is  poor,  chuse  the 
trop  thai  will  affiinl  it  the  best  piotertiun  a- 
;;.i!iist  the  sun.  as  rye,  &r.  and  if  rich,  the  crop 
which  will  smother  it  ieiisi  in  its  inlancyab  wheat, 


the  comoion  reii,  out  is  mucii  taller  and  coarser, 
ripens  about  two  weeks  later — except  its  c.ars.'- 
ness,  (which  may  be  corrected  by  sowing  sis 
or  seven  (|uarts  of  seed  to  the  acre,)  1  prefer  it 
to  the  common  kiod  forsiwuig  with  timoihy,  ,s 
'bey  ripen  together,  and  for  improving  pijor 
land,  it  is  much  the  best,  as  it  atll)rds  a  gre.iter 
covering  to  the  land,  and  more  enclosing  par- 
ticles. 

The  quantity  of  seed  above  stated,  is  founded 
on  the  supposition,  that  it  is  all  covered  either 
by  harrowing  or  by  the  winter  frosts. 

Timotby  is  a  valuable  grass,  makes  goid  hay 
for  horses,  but  for  cattle  it  is  too  dry  and  bind* 
ing,  is  best  suited  to  still'  moist  lamis  but  will 
gro.'  well  on  high  mellow  land  provided  clovtr 
IS  sowed  with  it,  as  it  retains  the  dew  long  and 
preserves  the  timothy  from  the  drought  and 
heat  which  would  otherwise  affect  it. 

ibis   seed    may    very    properly   be  sown    on 

*  eat  or  rye  at   the  time  o!  sou  ing  clov  1,  by 

iiixiojifoui  'ir  live  (piarts  per  acre  wit^  11,   but 

would  be  a  surer  crop  if  sowed  in  the  )ail.<— 
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If  a  permanent  meadow  is  to  be  set,  I  havf 
thought  this  crop  of  sufficient  importance  to 
prepare  the  ground  purposely  for  it  by  plough- 
ing; early  in  the  spring  and  stirring  it  several 
times  during  the  sumn.er  to  pulverize  the  soil 
and  destroy  all  Uk:  native  grass,  then  sow 
about  four  or  five  quarts  of  good  timothy  seed 
to  the  acre,  any  time  between  the  first  of  Au- 
gust and  20th  of  l^eptemlier,  and  harrow 
with  a  pair  of  I  ght  harrows  as  bffore. 
great  care  is  necessary  in  procuring  this  seed  a: 
the  germ  iieing  small  and  the  hull  or  chafl'large 
easily  attracts  moisture,  which  often  produces 
fermentation,  and  destrt.ys  the  germ  the  best 
judges  are  sometimes  deceived. 

ORCIIAHl)  GilASS. 
This  grass  looks  much  like  timothy,  except 
the  head  vihich  divides  into  a  number  of  little 
stems  like  blue  grass  ;  it  is  coarser  and  taller 
than  the  timothy,  unless  sowed  lliick  which  is  a 
necessary  precaution  ;  it  may  be  profitably 
sown  with  clover  as  they  come  early  and  ripen 
together,  and  by  not  |)a«ti'ring  it  too  bare  in  the 
fall,  produces  in  the  spring  the  earliest  pas- 
ture of  any  grass  we  have,*  and  is  much  es- 
teemed by  those  who  keep  Dnries  for  producing 
early  grass  butter,  it  has  a  hirge  chatly  looking 
seed  ;  but  the  light  particles  may  be  blown  out, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  from  three  fourths  to 
one  bushel  of  clean  seed  to  the  acre  to  be  pro 
fitable  ;  the  land  sl.ould  be  prepared  as  for  timo 


that  the  hay  is  preferred  to  timothy  by   horses, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  cure  in  wet  weather. 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR 


Mr.  Skixner, 

Having  had  considerable  experience,  say  nearly 
l\alt'  a  century,  in  all  "  the  manipulations,"  (as  Ur. 
VI— —e  would  probably  call  tlii-m)  usually  exercised 
upon  that  most  delectable  viand  denominated  **  Ba- 
con"—from  the  killing-,  cleansiniy,  cutting  out,  salt- 
ing, packing,  curing,  and  wluit  is  better  than  all, 
masticating  it,  1  believe  myself  tolerably  well  quali 
tied— althongli  there  may  be  some  vanity  in  the  de- 
clar.ition,  to  speak  "  understandingly,"  on  the  sub 
ject.  Know  tlien,  my  good  Sir,  that  your  correspon 
ilent,  Mr,  .lohn  D^rby.  run  tlie  highly  cuipable  risk  of 
spoiling,  or  rather  causing  others  to  spoil,  a  C]uantuy 
of  that  article  which  consitutes  the  staple  dish  of  the 
Ancient  Dominion.  He  is  the  less  excusable  in  th 
particular,  because  he  writes  so  feelingly  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  am  confident  he  must  be  not  only  an  am 
teur,  but  one  of  the  cognoscenti  both  in  making  and 
eating  liacoii. 

The  neglect  for  which  T  now  arraign  him  before  all 
the  lovers  of  Bacon  in  the  United  States,  is  his  fail 
ing  to  caution  you  that  if  it  is  packed  "  in  hickory 
ashes,"  tliey  rtiust  be  tlru-wna.t/ie",  or  as  sure  as  you 
expect,  .\ir.  liditor,  to  have  Bacon  for  your  Christmas 
Dinner,  these  ashes  will  "  eat  up"  (as  the  old  ladies 
call  it)  a  great  portion  of  the  fat  in  every  piece  and 
extract,  at  least  a  part  of  that  precious  essence  which 
titillates  so  exquisitely  the  papilla  of  the  tongue  ; 
and  is  far  superior  to  all  the  oils  that  ever  were  dis- 
,,  ,  1  I    -      •       ,  ,       .        icovered.     In  otli'-r   respects,  Mr.    Darby's  receipt  is 

thy   or  cK.ver,  and  may  b-,'    sowed  oil  wheat  or  g..,^j^  |,ut  unnecessarily  troublesome  ;  for  among 

rye,  eillier  in  the  lall.  winter  or  spring,  bttt  iniall  the  varieties  of  Bacon,  Burlington  and  Westpha 
tiie  spring  or  fall  it  must  be  banoweil  in  ;  it  lia  inclusive,  which  my  grinders  have  ever  aided  in 
may  be  also  sowed  with  any  of  the  spring  crops'iliscussing,  the  best  I  ever  tasted,  was  packed  in  what 

■  ^■'  '1  „|,(  the  old  Virginia  ladies  called  "  meat  tubs,"  and  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  first  brine  until  taken  out  to 
smoke.  I  have  eat  it  more  than  two  years  old,  as  good 
as  it  could  be.  and  the  management  has  been  what  I 
have  just  stated.  The  best  salt-beef  also,  which  1 
have  ever  seen,  was  put  into  the  aforesaid  brine,  as 
soon  as  the  pork  was  taken  out. 

VliiniNlANSIS  PHILOPORCUS. 
December  21st,  1821. 


as  oats  and  barley  ;  but  if  sowed  in  the  fal 
later  tha.i  the  -iOth  of  September.  1  have  cu 
tivated  it  with  nearly  e(|ual  success,  both  fall, 
winter,  and  spring,  and  have  had  it  on  my  farm 
about  seven  yetirs,  and  think  it  very  suitable 
for  a  change  orcasionaliy,  but  the  land  ought  to 
be  rich  enough  to  produce  at  least  five  barrels 
of  corn  per  acre. 

MILI.KT. 
Many  persons  of  respectable  standing  have 
written  very  encouragingly  about  the  profit  ami 
usefulness  of  this  grain  or  grass,  one  of  wbom 
is  Dr.  Coleman  ot  Virginia  who  says  a  bush- 
el ot  seed  will  weigh  about  53lbs.  and  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  bran  will  weigh  4olbs.  and  nnr 
niitricious  th:in  the  same  wei;;ht  of  Indian  cori' 
an  account  published  in  a  Fiulad  Ipli  a  paper 
States  the  pioduce  per  acre  to  be  aboui  40  nu-b- 
els  of  seed  and  four  tons  of  hay  ;  the  right  time 
of  sowing  is  said  to  be  about  the  first  of  May. 
1  have  not  yet  sowed  any,  but  have  frequently 
seen  it  tirowing,  and  aoi  inclined  to  think  la- 
vourablv  of  its  culjire,  especially  a^  a  .spriiijj 
crop,  on  hinds  intended  for  wheat  in  the  fall, 
as  it  may  be  harvested  m  .August,  in  tins  neijjh- 


i5n  e.vceUent  Recipe  for  curing  Hams, 
For  ten  Hams;  one  pound  of  Saltpetre,  two 
pounds  brown  sugar,  three  and  an  half  pound* 
of  fine  salt;  mix  all  tiiese  together,  and  rub 
each  bam  well  with  it,  then  pack  them  down  in 
a  tight  cask,  and  let  them  so  remain  for  three 
weeks.  Then  make  as  much  strong  pickle  as 
will  cover  the  hams  ;  to  which  aild  three  galhtus 
of  ley  ;  boil  and  skiin  this  pickle,  and  ^fhen  if 
is  cool,  pour  it  over  the  hams,  and  let  them  re- 
loain  in  this  pickle  for  three  weeks  more,  then 
dram  them  and  smoke  them  with  green  hickory. 

Jinnlher. 
For  twenty-four  hams  ;  six  pounds  fine  salt, 


borhood    I  should  suppose   the  best  time  to  sov.    ,  ,    ,  ... 

to  be  about  tbeCotl'I.r  .^pril,  on  ground  ,,,||  three  pounds  brown  sug.r,  or  three  pints  molas 
prepared  and  of  fertility  equal  to  producin..  i**,*^"' •'"^P"""''  *'ltpetre  ;  mix  all  these  ingre- 
Six  barrels  of  con.  per  „ ere,  on  winch  1  wouid''"^""^  together,  and  rub  each  ham  well  with 
sow  about  ten  qu.its  of  seed,  this  I  tliii.K  is  not  "'"'"      ^"^^  **^^'"  ''"""  '"  ''"-''t  '="^'^'  "^"^  '^' 


too  thick    it  hay    is   the   otiject,    hut  for  seed 
eight  i|uart8   are  sufficien'.  1  am  well   satisfied 


*  Except  lucerne  or  meadow  oats  ;  the  former  re- 
quarts  drill  husbandry  except  in  sandy  lands,  and 
tije  latter  is  rather  coarse  for  hay. 


them  lay  five  or  six  d:iys,  then  take  them  out, 
turn  them,  pack  tliem  down  again,  and  sprinkle 
them  liijbtly  with  salt,  let  them  re  iiain  five  or 
six  days  more  ;  make  a  pickle  strong  enough  to 
hear  an  egg,  co>er  tli m  with  it.  let  them  re 
main  a  month  when  they  will  be  tit  to  smoke. 


Jinother. 
Four  ounces  saltpetre,  one  pound  brown  su- 
zar,  eight  pounds  coarse  salt,  four  gallons  wa- 
ter, boil  the  whole  together,  and  take  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  When  the  pickle  is  quite  cold, 
pour  it  over  the  hams,  and  let  them  remain  m 
it  eight  weeks,  when  they   will  be  fit  to  smoke. 


^mm  w^mmm^^ 


BALIIMORE,    FK1D*V,    FEBRUARY     1,    18:21. 

The  printer,  is  just  compleii  ig  the  republication 
of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  of  this  Journal,  to 
supply  the  increased  demand — as  well  as  to  replace 
the  volumes,  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  Book 
Bindery.  To  enable  him  to  meet  this  expense  the 
I'iditor,  intreats  the  immediate  discharge  of  all 
arrears  by  those  to  whom  the  work  has  been  sent, 
in  the  assurance  and  on  the  confidence  of  immediate 
payment.  Their  compliance  will  moreover  at  this 
timt  be  received  as  a  gratifying  evidence  of  theip 
approbation  of  his  labours.  The  Ediior  never  desTed 
the  patronage  of  any  who  may  imagine  that  they  are 
not  fully  compensated  by  the  contents  of  the  work, 
neither  does  lie  think  it  generous  or  fair  that  any 
should  avail  themselves  of  us  conienis,  without  pav- 
ing for  them  in  advance   that  being  expressly  stipulated 

for,  before  they  subscribed,  and  it  is  obviously  more 
re  sonable  that  an  individual,  si.ould  risk  five  dollars 
o  .  die  promise  of  the  Kditor  \o  pay  them  value  in  re« 
turn  than  that /le  should  run  the  risk  and  incur  the  i  x« 
pense  of  collections  from  all  his  subscribers  having 
in  the  mean  time,  to  pay  the  pruier  and  the  paper 
maker  their  money  from  week  to  week.  It  he  could 
find  adequate  terms,  the  Kditor  would  endevour  to 
express    his    profound    gratitude    to    the    numerous 

ubscribers,  and  correspondents  who  have  paid  hira 
faithfully,  and  contributed,  he  might  say  almost  eve- 
ry thing  to  the  value  of  his  Journal. — it  is  to  their 
punctuality  and  to  their  communications  almost  ex. 
clusively,  that  he  owes  the  honour  of  the  following 
recent  declaration  by  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
distinguished  as  an  enlightened  politician,  practical 
Farmer,  and  in  the  worst  of  t  mes  -eve'y  in^  h  a  paf  wt, 
"I  rejoice  to  find  that  this  work,  is  so  liglily  ap 
predated — It  is  becoming  the  focus  of  the  scattered 
information  and  improveinests  in  Vgriculture.  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  its  countenance  and  general 
circulation  will  be  a  national  blessing,  and  that  ■.  ou 
as  the  projector,  and  permit  me  to  add  the  judicious 
t^ditoi-,  ate  entitled  lo    he  thanks  of  your  cimniry  " 

i5lH)0V<.  TO   Bti  isOLD. 

.\  pair  of  fine  YOUNG  .MULES,  three  years  old- 
price  S12J.  Also,  the  cilebraicd  Teeswater  Bull 
SKKri.Wll— to  be  sold  or  fanned  out  for  the  season, 
■•'or  sale  also,  a  prize  HElFEIt,  in  calf  by  the  Holder- 
ness  Bull  Columella-  tor  further  particulars,  enquire 
of  the  Editor.  Also  a  few  fine  PIGS,  of  the  best 
blood,  for  breeders— price  for  tliem,  S^each  on  the 
farm,  or  §20  tiir  three,  with  house,  feed.  Sic  for  any 
part  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  his  frienas  and 
the  public  generally,  that  he  still  continues  to  attciid 
to  the  pruning  and  planting  of  Fruit  Trees  of  every 
lescription — making  of  Composition  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Worms  in  1'  acli  and  other  Fruit  Trees — like- 
wise Forsjlhc's.     Composition  for  Uie  Sure  of  Diseas- 

and  Injuries  in  I'ruit   Frees  ol  all  kinds. 

JOSEPH   rlBUISLER, 
On  .\tr.  LovmaiVs  hot,  neart'ie  .Medicai  College* 

N.  B.   Planting  of  .\sparagus  roots  ai  tended  to. 


Pr.nted  every  Friday  at  §4  per  annum,  for  JOH  \  S. 
SKlN-NElt,  Editor,  -oy  Joseph  liobiusan,  uX  n\e  V. 
E.  corner  of  Market  and  Beividere-streets,  B..  i» 
more,  where  every  description  of  Book  and  Job 
Printing  is  executed — Orders  from  a  distance  fop 
itindiug,  with  proper  directions,  promptly  attend* 
edto. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Extract  from  Darwhi's  I'hijtologia 

¥co«o\\\y  of  \ege\v\\\ou. 

THE  GRO\vrH  OF   SEEDS,  BUDS,    AND   BULBS. 

(CoiitinviRu.) 
II.  I.  ^vos  ar  ■  viviparous  }>rns;eyiif.  Protected 
by  scales  and  varnish.  Grow  Inj  pip'iis;  with 
more  heat  and  m')isture  as  theij  exhale  less. 
Jive  individual,  annual,  or  biennial  ptants 
2.  iuds  of  herbs  Kversreens  have  no  bleed- 
ins  season  3.  Bnds  of  deciduous  tve  s  are 
in  different  states  nf  mat itrtti/,  as  in  hepatica 
daphne,  osmnnda  Some  buds  are  invisible, 
4.  Importance  of  the  pith  like  th''  spinal  n  ar- 
row ;  it  lines  hollow  stall  s.  5,  Reservoir  of 
nutriment  for  Inids.  Their  iiinhilt'tal  ves 
seit.  f).  .'J  bud  contains  man>i  emhrt/ons..— 
The  first  leaf  butts  often  destroi/ed  by  instcts. 
The  floiver-bitds  onln  injured  by  them.  7. 
Viicornus  brunches  produce  leaf  buds,  weak 
ones  Jl(iwer-b:ids  f'hy  seedling  apples  are 
long  before  they  bear,  tfhy  pears  biar  nnli/ 
at  their  e.vltemities.  8  JV-ew  bnds  mai/  he 
tim/e  either  leaf-bads  by  lopping  a  part  of  the 
branch,  or  flower -baJs  by  bending  the  braucii 
down,  or  cutting  a  ring  in  the  b  rlc,  or  strnn- 
gidnting  it  with  a  wire.  Ueharked  oaks  pul 
luldte.  Sapjuire  in  the  alburnum.  9  ^ij 
pause  in  vegetation  about  midsummer.  Trees 
then  secrete  nutriment  tn  their  roots  and  sap- 
wood  for  the  new  Vk/.s.  .ire  then  best  tran'.- 
p'anr.d  without  lopping  the tr  br  inches.  10. 
C'lid  .x-es  of  the  buds  from  the  bark,  whose 
V-  ^.-el  mo-iculale  Heart-wood  dies.  .Va  ;- 
wo  d  arts  as  umbilical  vessels,  and  af'erwarU' 
fls  ca  lillarii  tubes,  or  as  capillary  syphons. — 
l!  Flower  buds  perish  without  increastno"  the 
bark  by  new  enidexes.  .ire  convertih/'  into 
I'uf-buds.  r  gel  able  monsters.  12.  Centra 
P'irt  of  an  adult  bud. 

li.  1.  Other  vegetable  embrjOns  are  protluc- 
in  t'.e  iiuds  oil  the  stems  or  branches  of  trees. 
VII  111  I'Mv  lieleniieil  the  viviparous  |)io,en\  oi 
pi  It*,  ill  coiitradistinclhin  to  those  from  seed,--. 
V-  '.•■•n  may  he  teriieil  their  oviparous  pro^eiis. 
These  buds  are  either  leat-buds  or  Howi-rbuii-, 
or  b.>tli  III  one  covering  ;  the  bud  is  termed  h\  - 
beruaciiiuui.  or  H iiiier-cradle,  of  the  embryoii 
shoot,  a  d  is  covered  w:th  scaies,aiid  often  witn 
a  resinous  varnish,  as  in  tacaiiiahacca,  to  pro- 
teri  it  Iroiii  t:if  cold  and  moisture  o(  the  ensu- 
ing winter,  and  (roin  tne  depredation  of  insects, 
iiiese  by  iiiocuialion  on  ini;rafli!ig  on  othci 
S  '•ms  ol  treis.  or  oy  beiiit;  p  anted  in  the  earth, 
become  plants  e.vactly  similar  to  their  parents. 
A  amall  glass  inverted  over  these  UuiJs,  whe.i 
Set  n  tli>  earlli,  contributes  to  insure  tlieir 
gr.iwth  iM  pifveiitinj^  loo  ^reat  an  exhalatiun  . 
otiierwise  they  uie  liaule  tu  pers[)ire  more  tliau 


liev  can  ahsaib,  iicinie  tliev  h.ive  acquired 
roots;  this  the  -lai  (liners  call  pipinij  a  slip,  or 
1  ruttinv:,  of  a  plant.  In  this  situation  a  greater 
eat  may  be  <;iven  them,  iis  in  hot  ln'uses,  with' 
lilt  increasin;;  llie  quantity  of  perspira'ion, 
-vhich  ceases  as  soon  as  the  air  in  the  ii;l;iss  is 
-atuiafed  with  moisture  ;  and  the  increase  of 
Moat  murh  contributes  to  the  pro'rusion  of  their 
••'lilts  and  i>pw  hints,  as  thev  c;in  at  the  same 
lime  hear  to  be  supplied  with  a  greater  quantity 
ot  Miiiis'ure. 

EviTv  bud  of  most  of  the  deciduous  trees  of 
tnis  climate  may  therefore  he  considered  as  an 
iiiilividual  hieiinial  plant,  as  ilistincti v  so  as  a 
seed  :  that  is,  the  hud  like  a  seed  is  firmed  in 
line  summer,  grows  to  maturity  in  the  next,  and 
liien  (lies.  In  some  tiees  nevertheless  of  tlii;; 
climate,  as  the  mock  orange,  philad^-lphus,  aca- 
cia, vihurnum  ;  and  in  the  evergreen  shrubs  or 
trees,  as  hollv,  laurel,  vincii,  heath  and  rue  : 
and  in  .ill  those  herbs  commonly  called  annuals  ; 
,ind  in  the  most  of  the  trees  of  wanner  cli 
mates  ;  the  buds  appear  to  be  formed  in  the 
veinal  months,  and  to  arrive  at  their  maiiii'tv 
dunn;^  tha  same  year  ;  and  may  therefore  pro- 
perly be  called  annual  plants 

2     Che  bud  of  these   herbs,  which  are  c  )m 
monly  called  annuals,  rises  in  the  bosom  of  a 
1  af ;  and,  as  it  adheresio  its  par -nt.  r.qui.es  no 
female  apparatus    to  nourish  it,  but  graiu.illy 
strikes   down    roots    from    its  caudex   into  the 
ground,  which  cau  lex  forms  a  part  ol   the    hark 
of  the  increasing  p'ant.      This  occurs  in  those 
herbaceous  vegetables,   which    have  just   risen 
I'rom  see  is  ;  the  buils  of  wliich  are  properly  in 
dividual  annual  plants,  which  grow  to  maturity 
adhering  tn  the  parent,  and  do  not  therefor    re- 
'mble  a  sred  or  egg,  as  there  is  no  reservoir  of 
utriment  la  d  up  lor  them. 
This  ciicuiiistance  also  happens,  I   suppose, 
t )  tiie    evergreen  shrubs  and    trees  of  this  cli- 
:ate,  as  to  heath,  rue,  box,  pine,  laurel ;  for  in 
hese  vegetables,  as  the  leaf  does  not  die  in  the 
.1  umn,    it    coiriiiue«  to  oxygenate  th;'   blood. 
nd  M)  supply  nourisliinent  to  the  bud  in  its  bo- 
om during  the  fine  daysuf  winter,  and  in  the 
spring,  and  survives  till  near  midsmnmer  ;  th.it 
is,  till  the  new  bud  has  expanded  a  leaf  of  its 
ifwn.      VVhi^nce  1  suppose  tiese  t;veri,reens  lay 
up   in  summer  no  store  of  nutnnieut  in  their 
roots  or  alburnum  for  the  sustenance  of  their 
ensuing  vernal  buds;  and  have  thence  probabl  > 
)  liee  liiig  season  like  deciduous  trees. 
But   the  embryon   is  a  bud  of  a  deciduous 
ant,  leaves  in  the  spring  of  the  year  its  winter 
adie,  or  hybernaculum,  like  the  embryon  in  a 
seed,  or  a  chick  in  the  egg  ;  and  like  these  the 
oung  plants  of  different  vegetables  have  pre- 
viously arrived  at  different  states  of  maturity 
I  bus  .Mr.  Ferber  asserts,  that  he  was  delighted 
n  observing  in  the  buds  of  hepatica,  and  peili- 
:ularis  hirsuta,  yet  lying  in  the  earth,  and  in  the 
^ems  ot  tlie  shrub  dapbne  me:£ereon,  and  at  the 


h isi- of  Osmund'  lunaria  a  perfect  plant  of  the 
future  veir  il'scernihle  in  all  its  parts  :  thus  al- 
so in  biirserhes  lut  the  leaves,  and  in  cornel 
tree  the  Hoiveis,  are  each  distinctly  visible  dur- 
ing *lip  winter  in  their  respective  buds.  AiitBii. 
Acad.  Vol  VI.  No.  CXX.  Milne's  Diet.  Art. 
Geoima. 

While  in  buds  of  many  other  trees,  and  pro- 
hahlv  in  all  the  more  backwar  I  buds,  whicli  arc 
formed  late  in  the  summer  on  the  lower  parts 
of  branche'^,  and  mucli  d  'priv-d  of  light  and  air, 
the  em'iryon  is  not  s  •  forward  as  to  be  easilj 
discei  nihie  ;  an  I  in  those  shrubs  o  •  trees,  wliicll 
are  deciduous  in  this  climate,  and  vet  have  no 
apnarent  buds  in  the  wi-ter,  as  the  philadel- 
ii!uis  or  inork  orange,  viburnum,  and  many- 
shrubs  I  suspect  there  is  nevertheless  an  em- 
bryon secreted  from  the  blood  at  the  foot-stalk 
of  each  leaf,  though  it  is  not  so  forward  as  to 
protrude  through  the  bark,  and  produce  a 
prominent  bud,  or  hybernarulu  o.  The  same  I 
suspect  to  occur  in  respect  to  trees,  which  lose 
their  leaves  in  winter,  in  waruier  climates,  in 
which  th'V  are  siid  not  to  produce  autumnal 
huds  ;  as  I  cannot  conceive  by  what  means 
fresh  leaf-buds  can  be  g'-nerated  in  the  spring, 
when  the  leaves,  which  constitute  the  lungs  of 
the  mature  livng  part  of  the  tree,  are  de  id  ; 
and  the  whole  of  h  i  mature  living  iiart,  or  last 
year's  bud,  cons.'quentlv  de.id  alon^  with  tbein. 
But  if  the  caudex  of  the  new  bud  De  generated 
nthouf  the  pluiiiula,  or  visible  bud,  it  can  cer- 
tainly produce  a  plumuli  f.ir  its-i-lf  in  the  ensu- 
ng  spring,  as  is  seen  by  the  production  of  new 
buds,  wiien  a  bra-ich  is  cut  off,  riuod  tlie  re- 
maining trunk,  as  is  done  frequently  to  the 
teiiis  of  vvillo  -s. 

In  similar  maimer  the  viviparous  offspring  of 
diff-rent  aniunis  arrive  .it  (l:ff'-r.-nt  stales  of 
pcrfction  liefore  they  are  born,  as  calves  and 
foals  can  stand  erect  in  an  hour,  and  quickly 
learn  to  use  their  eyes,  and  to  run  af  er  their 
mothers  ;  while  the  b;ind  puppy,  and  kitten,  and 
the  downless  rahbir,  are  long  before  tiiey  leave 
the  nest  which  the  parent  has  provided  lor  t.i-  ti. 

4.  The  presenc-  o:  the  pitu  or  in  lulla  is  if 
great  importaiic-'  t"  the  g^-  i-vt  s  of  tne  .i'>w  >  I, 
as  may  be  obs  rvt.o  bv  jia  lu  d  y  snci  ig  as  •it 
of  a  horse-chesriut  in  the  autumn,  or  i:i  ^  le 
eirly  spring.  !' le  rudoneots  oi  In-  s  *  q 
eparate  ribs  of  the  late  pareiit-leaf,  and  le 
central  pith  of  the  bud  in  its  bi;soai,  are  se  i  o 
arise  or  ter  .in  tene.rtiir-  pitb  of  tiie  paieiit 
shoot,  where  the  eoibyr.in  plumuia  is  pro  1 1 1  y 
secreted  by  a  glan  I  at  the  botto.ii  ol  the  |i.ii  -nt 
leaf-stalk,  finds  t.iere  its  first  reception  an  i  uou- 
rishinent,  and  :  graduaMy  protruded  aiiu  elon- 
gated by  th:?  ii,  .vnicn  exists  in  is  c  oire,  ts 
the  bud  proceeds,  uikI  t  lUs  coiisttutes  tne  as- 
cending caudex  or  uterus  of  the  neiv  hud  ; 
which  IS  resembled  by  the  wires  ot  strawt>.?r- 
lies,  and  otiier  creepiog  vegeta  iles  ;  whei.'is 
the  descending  caudexes  of  tue  new  buds,  waich 
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tia-m  the  lilaiiients  ol"  the  hark  of  trees,  nrt  -e- 
creftci  i'ro!ii  llie  viirious  parts  of  the  old  hark  in 
their  vicinity;  all  which  pmhahly  occur  at  fhr 
same  tiitie  hy  sympathy,  as  shewn  in  .Sect.  'V  il 
The  pith  thus  appears  to  be  the  fir.'t  or  mos' 
essential  rudiment  of  tiie  new  plant,  like  tli" 
brain  or  sninal  marrow,  medulla  ohlons^ata. 
wliich  is  the  first  visihle  part  of  the  fi;:ure.  1 
believe,  of  every  animal  fetus,  from  the  tadpolt 
to  mankind. 

In  tho-e  plants  which  have  hollow  stems,  this 
central  cavitv,  thoui^h  not  tilled  v.ith  the  pith  nr 
medulla,  appears  to  he  lined  with  it;  asin  picris 
and  traKopnsron  :  in  (he  former  the  stem  is  not 
only  TuKd  with  tl'e  pith,  hut  wherever  a  new  bud 
is  "enerated  on  the  suii.mit  of  the  ascending 
stein,  or  in  the  bosom  of  a  lea*,  a  niemhranou- 
diaphragm  divides  the  cavity,  and  is  covere. 
with  this  medullary  substance,  which  divisioi: 
thus  distinguishes  one  l;uil  from  another  ;  and 
in  slicing  away  the  part  of  the  stem  of  trago- 
posion,  where  the  new  later.d  bud  adh.res,  the 
nic"dulla  or  pith  in  t'  e  centre  of  the  huil  is  seen 
to  commence  near  that  me.ohrane  which  lines 
the  stem,  and  to  p^iss  through  the  circle  of  arte- 
rial, venal,  and  absorbent  vessels,  which  consti- 
tute the  ascendiii<r  c:.u<!ex,  or  uterus,  of  the  new 
bud,  while  the  descen<lin5  caudex  of  it  is  se 
creted  from  tne  various  parts  of  the  older  bark 
in  its  vicinity. 

Something  similar  to  this  mode  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  t.udsof  tre.-s  had  nut  escaped  tht 
ingenious  Mr.  Bradly,  whoasseils,  '-that  buds 
have  their  first  rise  in  the  pith  ;  they  are  tber. 
framed,  and  furnished  with  every  part  of  vege- 
tation, and  forced  forwards  to  meet  the  aii 
through  the  tender  bark,  and  would  drop  on 
the  ground,  if  thoy  were  not  restr.iined  by  ve- 
sels,  which  serve  as  roots  to  nourish  them  ;  and 
thus  as  a  seed  tak^'S  root  in  the  earth,  a  bud 
takes  root  in  the  tree  ;  but  with  this  dilierence, 
that  the  seed  has  lobes  to  supply  it  with  nou- 
rishment, till  it  can  select. juices  from  the  earth  ; 
but  the  bud  has  no  occasion  for  lobes,  because 
it  takes  root  i.nmediatolv  in  the  body  of  the 
tree,  where  the  proper  juices  are  already  pre- 
pared for  it."  Discourses  on  the  Growth  of 
Plants,   1727,  p.  56. 

5.  A>  the  seed  was  nourished  in  the  peri- 
carp by  an  adapted  seer  tion  fi  om  the  vegeta- 
ble b  ood  oxygenated  in  the  hractes  or  floral- 
leaves  ;  and  as  a  reservoir  of  nutriment  was 
als  '  prepared  for  it  afterwards  in  the  seed  'obes 
and  fruit  ;  so  the  bui'  is  at  first  nourished  in  the 
bosom  of  its  parent  leaf  by  an  adapted  secre- 
tion from  the  vegetable  blood  ;  and  continues  to 
be  so  nourished  in  annual  herbs  and  evergreen 
trees,  till  it  protrudes  and  expands  its  own 
leaf;  but  if  itbe  a  bud  of  a  deciduous  plant,which 
must  lose  its  parent-leaf  in  winter,  a  reservoir 
of  nutri  i;ent  is  prepared  for  it  in  the  roots  of 
gome  plants,  as  in  carrots,  turnips,  liquorici-. 
fern  J  and  pr  .bably  both  in  the  roots  and  albur- 
num  or  sap-wood,  .)f  trees. 

Thus  in  the  spring  the  umbilical  vessels  be- 
longing to  each  individual  biennial  plant,  or  bud 
ot  a  tr  e,  absorb  moisture  from  the  earth,  and 
prop'l  it  upwards  through  the  roots  and  albur- 
num, where  it  is  mixed  ..ith  a  nutritious  mate- 
jia.,  ind  earned  upwards  :n  some  trees  with  a 
p«wet  equal  to  the  pieabure  of  the  atmosphere, 


;is  in  tlie  vine,  vitis  ;  the  birch, belula  ;  and  thi 
maple,  acer,  which  at  that  senson  bleed  at  eve- 
ry v.mind,  as  treated  of  in  ^ect.  II!. 

6.  At  this  time  the  buds  h^  gin  to  swell,  ari', 
11  shoot  roots  downwards  from  their  caudexr^ 
nto  the  earth;  the  intei  texture  of  these  cau- 
dexes  constitU(  s  a  new  bark  over  the  old  one, 
con-is!ingof  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents,  as 
described  in  Sect.  I.  3.  Kach  bud  then  also 
Muts  forth  a  leaf,  which  is  a  respiratory  organ, 
and  resembles  in  many  respects  the  lungs  ol 
animals,  as  desciibed  in  Sect  IV'.  but  differs 
from  them  in  this  circumstance,  that  the  leal 
quires  light  as  well  as  air  for  the  purpose  ol 
pel  feet  respiration,  as  will  be  treated  of  in  the 
.Section  on  Light. 

Kach  embryon  of  a  leaf-bud  is  thus  furnished 
with  its  respiratory  organ  :  and  as  many  ne  a 
nibrvons  were  generated  during  the  summer  in 
jach'leaf.bud,  they  now  pullulate  in  succes- 
sion ;  each  of  which  has  like  the  lira  its  appro- 
priate leaf,  which,  as  they  successively  advance, 
compose  the  annual  shoots  or  sprigs  of  trees 
which  in  some  plants  become  of  great  length, 
as  in  vines,  and  willows,  consisting  of  twenty 
or  thirty  new  leaves,  ll^nce  if  the  first  set  of 
'oaves  be  destroyed  by  vernal  frosts,  as  fre- 
•  luently  bappens'to  ash-trees,  fraxinus,  and  to 
■be  weeping  willow,  salix  bahylonica  ;  or  hy 
the  depredation  of  insects,  which  often  injure- 
our  fruit-trees  ;  and  perpetually  occurs  in  this 
climate  to  the  spindle-tree  euonymus  ;  and  in 
Italy  to  the  white  mulberry-tree,  which  has  its 
first  leaves  plucked  off  for  the  food  of  silk- 
worms, and  to  the  tea-tree  in  China  ;  a  second 
set  of  leaves  succeeds,  which  belong  to  the  se- 
cond embryons  of  the  same  hud. 

But  when  the  bractes  or  floraMeaves  are  de- 
4roved  by  insects,  as  sometimes  happens  to 
currant  trees,  and  apple  trees  ;  the  fruit  in  the 
pericarp  does  not  perish,  like  the  first  em'oryon 
iif  the  leaf-hud  above  mentioned  ;  because  it  i- 
,tili  supplied  by  the  absorbent  system  of  the 
caudex  and  roots  of  the  flower-buil,  which  com- 
pose a  part  of  the  bark,  and  pass  into  the 
Trouiid  ;  but  the  fiuit  becomes  sour  and  less 
perfect  from  the  want  of  a  due  oxygenation  id' 
the  juices,  from  which  it  is  secreted'  ;  thougli  Us 
hinds  mav  probably  also  receive  some  oxyge- 
.iated  blood  by  the  inosculation  of  the  vessels 
of  different  buds,  whether  Hower  buds  or  l';af 
ituds,  with  each  other  in  the  Uark,  on  supposi 
tion  that  they  are  not  all  of  tliem  totally  de 
itrojed. 

7.  In  the  axilla  of  each  leaf  is  generally  pro- 
duced about  midsummer  either  a  new  leaf-bun 
or  a  fiovver-bud  ;  if  it  be  a  leaf-bud,  it  becomes 
a  branch  the  next  year,  producing  manv  other 
leaves,  and  many  other  buds  ;  if  it  be  a  flower- 
bud,  the  growth  cease^,  terminating  ii;>  »he 
„eed.  During  the  greater  vigour  of  th.- 
plant  the  leal-buds  are  solely  or  principal!) 
nroduceii,  as  in  young  healthy  trees,  but  when 
the  vessels  of  the  bark  becom  •  further  elongaf 
ed,  as  the  plant  grows  taller,  the  nutritivi 
juices  are  less  copiously  supplied,  or  the  buds 
are  become  more  mature,  and  the  production  ol 
flower-buds  succeeds  as  in  Mr  Walker's  ex 
periinents  the  sap  of  the  hirch-tree  in  the 
spring  was  two  or  three  weeks  later  inascentling 


to  the    top  of  a    high   tree,  than   co    the   lower 
!rancbes.     Edinh.   I'ransact.  Vul.  I. 

Hence  it  happens,  tiiat  the  grafts  from  strong 
-eedling  apple-trees  do  not  bear  fruit,  till  they 
ire  twelve  or  twenty  years  old  ;  while  the 
.rafts  from  old  weak  trees  will  bear  copiously 
■II  two  or  three  years,  and  hence  very  vigorous 
irees,  as  pe;irs,  produce  fruit  imly  at  their  ex- 
tremities :  but  if  you  decorticate  about  an  inch 
()•'  a  branch  of  a  vigorous  pear-tree,  and  thus 
weaken  it;  that  branch  will  flower,  and  bear 
fruit  at  every  bud  like  trees  of  less  vigour. 

It  shoulil  he  here  observed,  that  the  words 
strength  and  weakness,  when  applied  to  the 
.;rowlhof  vegetables,  are  in  reality  iiietaphori- 
:al  terms  ;  or  cxp  ^ss  the  effect  or  cims.  qu^-nce 
of  their  producing  leaf-liuds  or  flower-buds,  ra- 
ther than  the  cause  of  it.  whereas  it  is  the  facility 
with  which  the  long  caudexes  of  the  new  huds, 
which  form  the  new  filaments  of  back,  c  n  he 
ijenerafeil,  which  increases  the  numb  r  of  leaf- 
buds,  and  gives  the  tree  a  luxuriant  or  vigor- 
ous appearance  ;  and  the  diflicully  of  gen  rat- 
ing tnese  new  caudexes  which  increases  the 
llolver-buds,  and  thus  gives  a  less  vigorous  ap- 
pearance to  the  tree. 

The  generation  of  buds  seems  to  require  a 
less  perfect  apparatus  than  the  generation  of 
seeds  ;  as  that  of  buds  always  precedes  that  of 
seeds,  both  in  trees  and  herbs  ;  and  because  the 
caterpillar  is  converted,  into  a  butteifly  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  seminal  propagation  ;  where- 
as the  polypus  can  only  propagate  laterally,  or 
by  buds.  Hence  the  age  of  the  plant  is  ano- 
ther necessary  circumstance  to  the  production 
of  flowers,  fruit,  and  seeds,  as  apjiears  in  tu- 
lips, and  hyacinths,  as  well  as  in  apple  trees 
and  pear-trees. 

About  midsummer  the  new  huds  are 
formed  ;  hut  it  is  believed  by  some  of  the  Lin- 
nean  school,  that  these  buds  may  in  their  early 
state  be  eitner  converted  into  flower-buds  op 
leaf-buds,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  vege- 
tating hranc  1.  Thus  if  the  upper  part  of  a 
branch  be  cut  away,  the  buds  near  the  extre- 
mity of  tlie  remaining  stein,  having  a  greater 
proportional  suppiv  of  nutriment,  and  possess- 
ing a  greater  facility  of  producing  their  n'W 
cauibxcs  along  the  bark,  will  become  leaf-buds  ; 
wliiih  might  otherwise  have  been  fluwer-huds  ; 
and  iin  the  contrary,  if  a  vigorous  bianch  of  a 
wall-tree,  which  was  expected  to  bear  only 
leaf-buds,  be  bent  down  to  tb.e  hoiizeii  or  low- 
er, it  will  bear  flower-buds  with  weaker  leaf- 
rids,  as  is  much  exemplified  by  Mr.  Hitt  ilj  his 
Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees. 

The  tneory  of  tli.s  curious  vegetable  fact  has 
leen  esteemed  dillicuU,  hut  receives  great  light 
troin  the  foregoing  ai  count  of  the  individuality 
>f  buds  Both  the  flower-buds  and  leaf-buds 
die  in  the  cutumn  ;  but  the  leaf-buds,  as  tliey 
idvance,  produce  during  the  summer  other  leaf- 
t.uds  or  flower-buds  in  the  axill.i  of  every  leuf ; 
nhicli  new  buds  require  new  caudexes  exteiid- 
iogdown  the  bark,  and  thus  thicken  as  well  as 
eliingate  the  branci ;  whereas  the  flower-buds 
sbeu  their  seed.  \  iien  they  perish  in  the  au- 
lumii,  and  thus  ie(|Uire  no  place  on  the  bark  for 
new  caudexes.  lience  when  the  summit  of  a 
branch  is  loppv  «l  olf,  he  i>U(ls  near  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  remaining  stem   produce  new    leaf- 
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[)u    ^       .       ^  v';i->      riuiiiiv,    if.   li.eif    lo  iHiiic 
l-oniii  lof   tlieir  now  caiidoxes  to  he    p;pnerafi  >' 
ftlona;  the  (Icscenilnig  b:irk.     Hut  if  a  viworDii 
brand)  In-  hent  iIovmi   to  tht>  horiy.on,  or  belnv 
St,  flip    liark    IS  c<impres<e(l    heneafh  tlie  curv.  ■ 
a  ''    pxteiided    aliove     it,    and    thus    the   pro 
duc'ion    of    new   c;ui<lpxes  aliinsi    tlie    hark    i 
iri^peded.  and    in    con-iequenre  les«    leai-hui  ■ 
and  MKire  flower  huds  aili  he  senerated,  or  th 
fornipi-  converted  iiito  the  latter:  which  requir- 
110  lie"    caudexes.      And  on  this  circumstanc 
(niiicipally  deperids   the  management  of  wjll 
frui'  trees,  and  of  es[:al!iers. 

For  the  purpose  of  thas  converting;  leaf-bu<!^ 
into  flower-buds  Mr.  Whitmill  advised  to  binil 
so  '  e  of  the  most  viwi,ious    shoots   with   strorio 
wire,  and  even  some  of  the    larije    roots  :  and 
Air    Warner  cuts,  whar  he  calls,  a  wild-woi 
about  the  hndv  of  the  tree  :   or  scores  the  bark 
quiti-  to  th»    wood  lik.^  a  sci>-w   with    a    sn^ip 
knife.     Brailley  on  Gardeniiia;,  Vol.   II.  p    I.tS 
Mr.  Fi'z^eraid    produced  flov\  ers  and   fruit  oti 
standards  and  wall-trees  by  cuttioij  oi''  a  cyi^r 
der  of  the  bark,  three  or  four  iocle-   Ion;;,  an 
replacino;    it    with     proper    bandii'e,    (Pnilo- 
Trans    Ann.  ITcil)  as  described  in  Sect.  XV    i 
8.  of  this  wnrk.     M.  Busson  produced  the  same 
effect  by  a  straight  bandage  nut  round  a  branch, 
Act  Paris,    Ann,    Ann.    1738  ;    and    conciu  ies 
that  an    iiigralted    branch  bears  better  from  its 
vessels  being  compressed  by  the  callus  produc 
ed,  wliere  the  urafled  sci'Oi  joins  the  stock. 

It  is  custiimiiry  to  debark  oak-trees  in  the 
spring,  which  are  intended  to  be  felled  in  the 
ensuing  autumn  ;  because  the  bark  comes  oH' 
easier  at  this  season,  and  the  sap  wooil,  or  al 
burnum.is  lielieved  to  become  oiore  durat)le,  \l 
the  treefc  remain  til!  the  end  of  summer  from 
their  expending  their  saccharine  sap-juice  in  the 
ensuing  foilage,  and  thus  being  less  liable  to 
ferment  and  putrify  The  tr^es  thus  stripped 
of  their  bark  put  forth  shoots  as  usual  wit! 
acorns  on,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  joint, 
like  vines;  but  in  the  branches  !  exaipined  the 
joints  of  the  debarked  trees  were  much  shorter 
th^n  those  of  other  oak-tie^s  ;  the  acorns  were 
more  numerous  ;  and  no  new  buds  were  pro- 
duced above  the  joints  which  bore  acorns.^ 
From  hence  it  appears  that  the  branches  of  de 
barked  oak -trees  produce  fewer  leaf-buds,  and 
more  flower  buds  ;  which  must  be  owing  to  the 
in  possibility  of  their  producing  new  caudex 
down  the  nakt-d  branches  and  stem  for  the 
eiiibi yon  progeny  of  leaf-buds 

i  he  puilola'ion  of  leaves  on  debarked  oaks 
demoiistra'es.  that  the  reservoirs  of  nutriment 
depiisit.  (I  in  the  preceding  summer  for  tlie 
U-H  of  the  vernal  buds  must  be  in  this  al 
bur:  urn  ;  and  that  it  is  this  saccharine  matter 
which  induces  the  alhurnuni  to  ferment  and  rot 
Sooner  than  the  internal  wood.  Thus  l)r  Walk 
er  found  on  nice  inspection  the  Sitp-juite  to 
flow  tiom  the  lij:ni'ous  circles  of  the  alburiiun 
as.  well  as  between  them,  when  a  fresh  piece 
was  cutott'lrom  a  riratn/ed  part,  and  also  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  baik.  tdinb.  Trans 
act.  Vol.  1  lie  also  observed  that  oak,  ush, 
elm,  aspen,  hazel,  and  hawthorn,  do  not  bleed  ; 
aiui  that  thebich,  plane,  and  maple  bleed  the 
most,  and  that  the  great  willow,  salix  c  piea, 


u-t.v.eii  tie  uooil  and  the  i)ark,so  as  to  mak 
'he  hark  separate  easily  from  the  wood.  Froinal: 
"se  facts  it  may  he  inferreil,  that  the  saccha 
' me  matter,  winch  is  dissolved  in  the  sap  juice, 
w  ilepo-ifeil  III  the  autiiinn  in  the  roots  of  some 
lees,  and  in  the  alburnum  oldlhers,  or  in  both  : 
s  manna  is  found  in  the  wood  id'  the  manna- 
'^h  :  and  sugar  in  the  jiints  of  many  grasses 
"lid  of  the  su^ar-cane,  and  in  the  roots  of  liipi"- 
ce,  beets,  and  many  oilier  herbaceous  vegeti 
■!•  s. 

9.   About  iMidsuinmer,  after  the  new  huds  ap 
■  ear  in    the  li.soin  of  everv  leaf,  many   aullmi.. 
ave  remarked  that  ther.-  seems  to  be  a  kind  o! 
laine  in  veijefatuin  for  about  a  fortnight,  which 
liey  have  ascribed  to  ditterenl  causes       At  thi- 
ime  I    suspect  a   reservoir  of  noiirishment  for 
'he  new  buds  is  for'   ing  about  the  roots  or  in  the 
ilhurnnoi  of    the  tree;  and   that  the  caud-xes 
•nd  umbilical  vessels  of  the   new  buds  are  ali-'.- 
I    this  time  foimiiigdown  the  bark,  and  termi- 
nate in   th(>se  nutritious  reservoirs  in  the  roots 
'ir    new     alburnum    like    tlie    umbilical    vesseK 
ri:ll*'d  seminal  roots,  which  are  visible  in  many 
seeds 

That  this  system  of  umbilical  vessels  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  gieat  power  of  absorption  in  the 
iootsof  trees  Is  certain  (roin  the  force,  with 
which  the  sap-juice  was  propelled  upwtrd  Irom 
1  vine  stump  in  [)r.  Hules'  experiment.  That 
'he  sap-juice  thus  propelled  upward  nourishes 
r  expands  the  leaf  of  each  new  bud  appears 
Irom  the  experiments  oF  Dr.  Walker  ;  as  tlie 
eaves  besran  to  unfold  at  the  same  neiuht,  as 
the  wounded  wood  began  to  bleed,  and  th:it 
these  vessels  pass  tlirough  or  constitute  the 
sap  wood  is  evinced  by  the  growth  of  the  buds 
n  oak-trees,  after  the  bark  is  almost  totally 
taken  off. 

The  roots  of  trees  are  at  this  time  protruded 
with  greater  vigour,  as  observed  by  tlie  in;i;>ni- 
•lus  Mr.  Bradly,  who  on  that  account  prefers 
t  e  midsummer  for  transplanting  trees,  if  they 
are  not  to  he  removed  to  any  great  dist  i  nee  ; 
and  adds,  that  the  new  shoots  in  the  followin-; 
spring  will  put  forth  with  much  greater  force, 
and  the  tree  will  thence  be  al'iiost  a  year  for- 
warder in  its  growth,  than  if  it  remains  un- 
transplanted  till  the  winter.  Discourses  on 
Karth  and  Water.  This  seems  to  be  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  much  of  the  nutritious  mat- 
ter deposited  in  the  roots  for  the  u-.e  of  the  new 
buds,  which  is  torn  oft'  m  transplanting,  and 
..liich  c.in  only  be  repiac-^d  about  midsummer 
or  soon  after. 

Mr.  Bradley  furtheradds,  that  when  trees  are 
thus  tr-nsplanted  at  miilsummer,  no  part  of 
the  top  of  branches,  or  fcdiage,  should  at  that 
time  be  cut  off';  which  well  accords  with  the 
theory  .>bove  delivered  ;  as  it  is  from  the  vege- 
table blood,  which  is  oxygenated  by  its  expo- 
-ure  to  the  air  through  the  thin  moist  pellicle 
on  the  upper  smooth  surfaces  of  these  leaves, 
that  the  nutrinient  for  the  expansion  of  the 
buds  in  the  succeeding  spring  is  secreted  or 
proiluced  ;  and  hence  if  these  leaves  are  pre- 
maturely destroyed,  the  vernal  growth  of  the 
ouds  must  receive  injury  ;  as  the  reservoir  of 
future  nutriment  for  them  will  be  less  inquan- 
tit\  ;  but  if  some  of  the  branches  are  lopped 


does  not  bleed,  but  the  sap-juice  rises  visibly  Iduring  the  winter,  the  remainder  will  protrude 


• -re  vii;or-;us -I- ots,  as  tliMi-   ■•:.  c  ■    r  e, 

served  iiut,ri„,,.o(  v  ill  he  grealei. 

10.  The  un.liilical  vesseli  of  the  new  ''lids  of 
ileciduoii,  trees,  which  are  analogous  to  those 
winch  permeate  the  lolies  of  tiie  s^.-cl,  are  ex- 
tended downward  in  the  bark  ah  >ut  midsii  n- 
iier,  and  lei  ininate  in  certain  r  servoir-  ol  iiu- 
trinieiit,  which  are  at  tins  lune  secret-;<l  fro  ii 
(he  ve:;elable  blood  oxygeiiaied  in  the  leaves. 
'his  bark  now  consists  of  an  intertexure  of 
t 'e  caudexes  of  the  present  leave's,  wbieh  w-rc 
■  ids  in  the  l.ist  summer,  and  are  ii'n  i  '  ilt 
v'getable  beings  ;  and  ol  the  em'  ry.in  ri'ud'  x  m 
oS  the  new  hud-<  ;  and  of  the  umiiilical  >  ss-ls 
of  the  new  buds  ;  it  will  iiecoui'"  alhurnu n  ir 
sip-wood  during  the  autumn  or  ensuing  sprii;;;, 
an  :  will  he  gradually  covered  i;ver  with  a  new 
buk  consisting  of  t'le  maturi,  ci"d>-\es  'f  iie 
iii^w  huds,  w 'lie  th, it,  which  was  the  albui  o  im 
in  the  preceding  sprit. g,  wili  heco.ne  a  ciicle  of 
lifeless  timber,  interior  to  the  circle  of  albtir- 
nuin. 

The  vessels  of  this  new  bark,  (hough  they  con- 
sist of  the  cau'lexes  of  tlie  indiv  dual  a  ult 
leaves,  and  th'-  umiiilical  vessels  of  the  in  divi- 
dual young  buds,  evidently  inosculate  ;  because, 
when  s  line  buds  are  ru'jl)ed  oiT  or  destroyed, 
those  in  their  v'cinitv  grow  vvitn  greater  vi- 
our;  as  the  daily  experience  of  piuoing  all 
kinds  of  trees  evinci-s.  The  ficility  witii  wincK 
the  ruptured  vessels  of  vegetables  inosculate 
into  each  other,  or  grow  togetlier,  cotresjiomls 
with  that  of  animal  vesse's  in  their  inH,  n.>d 
Stat'.'.  Thus  a  hud  taken  fro  n  one  tree,  and  in- 
serted into  any  part  of  the  bark  r,f  anitiiei  iiee 
of  the  same  genus,  or  ingrafted  on  it,  present- 
ly receives  nutriment,  and  grows  to  it  by  the 
reciprocal  inosculation  id'  the  wounded  vessels, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  transplanted  tooth  ; 
or  as  the  fingers  are  liable  to  gi  ow  together  af- 
ter liavingbeen  excoriated  ny  a  burn  ;  or  as  the 
inflated  lungs  and  pleura  are  liable  to  a.lh.  re, 
and  intermix  their  blood-vessels.  See  .i<;ct. 
lU.  2.7. 

During  the  winter,  when  the  leaves  die  and 
fall  oil",  tiie  arterial  and  venous  systems,  whicli 
tjelonged  to  them,  and  which  roinpose'l  the 
greatest  part  of  the  hark,  seem  to  lose  their  ve- 
tade  life  at  the  same  time,  and  to  coalesce, 
and  form  the  alburnum,  orsapwooil;  hut  the 
umbilical  vessels  belonging  to  the  new  ouds, 
which  are  intermixe  ;  with  tins  alburnum,  re- 
am alive:  and  a>  the  retuiiiin.;  spii.-ii  act 
with  astonishing  vigour  ;  as  described  in  Sect. 
Hi    2,2 

As  the  spring  advances,  the  umbilical  vessels 
alter  having  diank  up  the  reseivoirsol  nuri- 
oient,  which  were  d  posited  ah'iut  t  le  roots, 
and  having  thus  nourished  and  expanded  the 
new  leaves,  cease  to  act  ;  and  the  afuriium 
gradually  changes  into  bard  wood,  called  fi)e 
iieart  ot  the  tree  ;  wlncli  no  loiger  pos.-.i.s-es  ve- 
getalive  life;  and  is  now  only  Usoful  t.:  elevate 
and  sustain  alol'f  the  swar  m  of  biennial  plants, 
which  cover  it  ;  and  was  probably  O'l.nally 
produced  f.ir  this  purpose  in  the  contest  of  all 
vegetables  for  light  and  air. 

This  inert  or  lifeless  state  of  the  central 
parts  of  trees,  c.lled  the  heart-wood,  is  evident 
from  those  oUl  oak  <ind  willows,  which  have 
lost  their  internal  i.ard  wooo,  and  are  become 
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quite  liollow,  consisting  only  of  their  hark  and 
alburnum,  and  yet  are  I'urnished  with  manv 
healthy  branches.  But  the  umbilical  vessi'ls  ni 
the  alburnum  possess  the  properties  of  capillary 
tubes,  or  of  a  sponge,  alter  ihey  are  extinct,  ami 
cease  to  act  as  un.bilical  vessels;  and  thus  may 
occasiunally  attract  moisture,  or  suffer  it  to  pa>s 
through  them  mechanically  ;  whilst  the  new 
bark,  which  consists  of  an  intertexturo  of  the 
caudexes  of  each  bud  with  their  radicles,  may 
occasionally  absorb  this  moisture  from  the  ca 
pillary  vessels  of  t^ie  alburnum,  which  may  he 
compared  to  the  upper  stratum  of  the  soil  at- 
tracting by  capillary  power  the  moisture  fion. 
the  soil  immediately  beneath  it,  which  may  ex- 
h.le  info  the  a'miisphere,  or  be  imbibed  by  the 
roots  of vfgetiiblcs  hy  the  superior  living  power 
of  their  ahsorhent  mouths. 

That  the  vei-st  Is  of  the  alburnum  in  their  liv- 
ing state  possess  the  pro^er'y  of  conveymt;  the 
sap  )uice,  which  is  propellnil  upwauls  in  the 
early  spring  by  the  ab-nrlieot  terminations  ol 
the  routs,  is  visib  e  in  deci>rtirated  oaks;  the 
branches  of  which  txpai  d  their  huds,  like  those 
of  the  birch  and  vin-  in  the  blftedin;;  ^e;ison, — 
That  the  v  sse's  of  the  alburnum  in  their  liv- 
ing state  oci-a-'ionally  act  as  capillary  syphons, 
thViiiigii  vhicb  the  SHp  juice  is  fir>tpu<h(f;  up 
ward*.  h»  ti.e  alisorbent  t  xfreo.ities  of  the  roots, 
and  afterwai.is  returns  di*vvn>var.ls  partly  by  its 
gravitation  in  hranches  bent  below  the  horizon, 
appea's  from  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Walker, 
m  ntioned  in  Sect.  111.  2.  4. 

L:istly.  that  the  vessels  of  the  alburnum  af- 
ter their  veg(  t;ible  life  is  extinct,  possess  a 
pi  wer  of  cijjiilary  attraction  to  the  sap-juice, 
or  permitLiiig  it  to  pass  through  them  occa- 
sionally, appears  from  the  following  experi- 
ments. First,  a  branch  of  a  young  apple-tree 
■was  so  cankered,  that  the  bark  for  about  an 
inch  quitr  round  it  was  totally  destroyed.  To 
pr<ivent  the  alburnum  from  becoming  too  dry  by 
exhalation,  this  decayed  part  was  covered  with 
thuk  white  paint;  in  a  few  days  the  painting 
was  repeated,  and  this  three  or  four  times,  so 
as  to  produce  a  thick  coat  of  paint  over  the  de 
cayeu  part,  or  naked  alburnum,  extending  ti 
the  ascending  and  descending  lips  of  tin 
wound  ;  this  was  in  spring,  and  the  branch  bios 
sonied  and  ripened  several  apples. 

In  a  garden  in  Lichfield  about  four  years  ago 
a  complete  cylinder  of  bark  about  an  inch  long 
was  cut  from  a  branch  of  a  pear-tree  n;;ilid 
against  a  wall  ;  the  circumcised  part  is  now 
not  more  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  same 
branch  above  and  below  it  ;  yet  this  brand 
has  been  full  of  fruit  every  year  since,  whei 
the  other  branches  of  the  tree  have  borne  only 
sparii.gly.  i  lately  observed,  that  the  leaves  of 
this  wounded  branch  were  smaller  and  paler, 
and  the  fruit  less  in  size,  and  ripened  a  fort- 
night sooner,  than  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
tree.  Another  branch  of  the  same  tree  has  a 
part  of  the  bark  taken  oif  about  an  inch  long, 
bui  not  quite  all  round  it,  with  much  the  same 
e&'ect. 

The  existence  of  capillary  tubes  in  deail 
sap-wood  is  visible  in  apiece  of  dry  cane,  wnich 
permit  water  or  sniok.'  to  pass  through  them  ; 
and  10  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump 
hoth  water  and  quicksilver  may  be  made  readi- 


ly to  pass  through  pieces  of  the  dry  alburnum 
of  wood  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

II.  The  flower-huds  of  many  trees  arise 
immediately  from  the  last  year's  terminated 
shoots,  or  spurs,  either  accompanied  with  leaf- 
lind*,  or  separately,  as  in  apple  and  pear-trees, 
lither  llower  huds  arise  from  the  shoots  of  the 
present  vear  alternately  with  leaf-biids,  as 
those  of  vines,  and  form  the  third  or  fourth  buds 
of  the  new  shoots.  They  differ  from  leaf-buds 
in  this  circumstance,  that  they  perish  when 
tb'ir  seeds  are  ripe,  without  producing  any  ad- 
dition or  increase  to  the  tr°e  ;  whereas  when 
?he  leaf-buds  perish  in  tlie  autumn,  their  cau- 
dexes, the  intertextiire  of  which  constitutes  the 
bark  of  tlie  tree,  gradually  become  converted 
into  alburnum,  or  sap-wood  ;  over  which  the 
new  leaf-buds  shoot  forth  their  caudexes  and 
radicles,  or  insert  them  into  it,  and  gradually 
fabricate  the  new  h  rk  and  root-fibres. 

It  was  before  mentioned,  that  it  is  believed 
i>y  some  disciples  of  the  Linuean  school,  that 
about  midsummer  leaf-buds  may  be  changed 
into  flower-buds  or  flovver-buds  into  leaf- 
ouds  ;  and  that  even  after  the  vegetable  em- 
hryons  are  generated.  And  that  this  may 
be  effi^cted  by  v.'eukening  or  strengthening  the 
growth  of  the  last  year's  buds,  which  secrete 
these  new  ones  irom  the  vegetable  blood,  and 
nourish  (hem  in  their  infant  state.  1  hus  il 
some  inches  of  the  extremity  of  a  branch  be 
lopped  off"  at  midsummer,  as  is  sometimes  dune 
by  unskilful  gardeners,  the  remaining  few  buds 
will  become  more  vigorous,  and  consequently 
produce  leaf-buds  instcsad  of  flower-buds  ;  or 
perhaps  the  embryons  already  formed  may  be 
converted  from  one  kind  to  the  other.  The  con- 
trary may  occur,  if  a  vigorous  branch  of  a  wall- 
tree  be  bent  down  beneath  the  horizon,  or  so 
n;uchas  to  impede  the  generation  of  new  caudex- 
es ;  or  if  the  leaf  of  the  parent-hud  be  taken  off", 
soon  after  the  plumula  or  apex  of  the  new  bud  is 
generated  ;  and  thus  the  new  caudex  along  the 
tiark  may  be  p,  .;vented  by  deficiency  of  nutri- 
ment. 

The  probability  of  this  idea  of  transmuting 
fio*er-buds  into  each  other  is  confirmed  hy  the 
curious  conversion  of  the  parts  of  the  Mowers 
of  some  vegetable  monsters  into  green  leaves  ; 
if  they  he  too  well  nourished,  after  they  are  so 
far  advanced  as  to  be  unchangeable  into  leaf 
ouds.  Thus  in  the  plantago,  rosea,  rose-plan- 
tain, the  divisiims  of  the  spike  become  wonder- 
tully  enlarged,  and  are  converted  into  leaves  ; 
the  chaff'y  scales  of  the  calyx  in  xeraiithenum, 
everlasting,  and  in  a  species  of  dianthus,  pink, 
and  the  glunie  of  some  alpine  grasses,  and  the 
scales  in  the  ament  ot  the  salix  rosea,  rose  wil- 
low, grow  into  leaves,  and  produce  other  kinds 
of  vegetable  monsters. 

Add  to  this,  tnat  the  petals  of  the  hellehorus 
niger,  or  cbristmas-rose,  are  beautifully  white 
till  the  seed  is  impregnated  ;  and  then  they 
change  into  green  leaves,  forming  a  calyx. — 
And  lastly,  in  other  Howers  a  bud  or  bulb  suc- 
ceeds the  impregnation  instead  of  a  seed,  as  in 
polyu^oiiuiii  vivipjruin,  viviparous  bistort ;  and 
in  allium  magicum,  magical  onion  ;  the  same 
occurs  in  many  ol  the  alpine  grasses,  and  in 
^he  festucrt  duinetorum, fescue  ii;iass  ;  aii  whicli 
are  in  some  degree  analogous  tu  thesupposed 


conversion  of  early  flower-buds  into  leaf  buns  ; 
for  in  these  magical  onions,  and  other  bulbife- 
rous  flowers,  the  bractes  or  floral-leaves,  which 
at  first  secrete  nourishment  for  the  pericarp  and 
see<ls  of  the  plant,  assume  a  new  office,  and  se- 
crete a  magazine  of  nourishment  for  the  new 
bulb,  as  appears  in  the  concentric  fleshy  mem- 
branes, which  surround  the  new  summit-bulbs 
of  the  allium  magicum,  and  the  cloves  of  garlic. 
12.  The  centred  part  of  an  adult  bud  there- 
fore consists  first  of  a  conjunction  of  the  blood- 
vessels from  above  and  below,  which  exists  in 
the  caudex  of  the  bud  between  the  bej,iiining 
of  the  leaf-vessels  and  the  beginning  of  the 
root  vessels  ;  the  circulation  resembling  that  of 
many  insects,  of  fish  and  in  the  livers  of  quad- 
rupeds, as  shewn  in  Sect.  V.  2.  Secondly, 
there  is  probably  at  the  same  place  a  conjunc- 
tion of  the  absorbent  vessels  correspondent  to 
the  receptaculum  chyli  of  animals.  Thirdly, 
there  exists  in  each  bud  an  organ  of  reproduc- 
tion, which  in  a  leaf-bud  produces  the  lateral 
or  paternal  offspring,  and  in  a  flower-bud  the 
se.ninal  or  aniatorial  one.  Fourthly,  a  centre 
or  nervous  influence,  as  a  brain,  or  spinal  mar- 
row, or  common  sensnrium, exists  in  each  bud  ; 
and  probably  resides  near  this  junction  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  leaf  and  root,  and  of  the 
absorbent  system,  along  with  the  organ  of  re- 
production in  the  caudex  g;emmcE. 

Pn  iCKKDlNGS  OF   THE 

Massachusetts  ylgricidtural  Societij, 
Relative  to  the  rates  of  duty  i     the  Tariti",  late- 
ly proposed  to  Congress. 

Jt  a  meeting  of  the  Bonvd  of  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
cliuselts  society  for  promatiiig  Jgi-icidtiire,  lield  iil 
the  hall  of  the  Union  Bank;  September  IIM,  1820. 
It  having  been  repieseiited  to  tins  Board  by  various 
persons  connected  witli  Agriculture,  ihut  the  rates  of" 
iJuty  in  the  Tanff  lately  proposed  to  Congress  and 
which  will  probably  be  renewed  at  the  next  session. 
Will  so  materially  and  injuriously  atlect  the  interests 
of  Agriculture,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  board  to 
take  tlie  same  into  consideration,  and  to  inviie  tlie  at- 
tention olihe  Agricultural  interest  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  subject;  and  this  Board,  desirous  to  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  the  various  representatives  and  friends 
of  Agriculture,  throughout  the  Conimonweulth,  and 
to  unite  with  them  in  such  measures  as  they  may  mulu- 
ally  deem  wise  to  bt-  adopied,  in  relation  to  the  said  X&- 
r'ff—T/ierevpon  voted;  that  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary be  a  Committee  to  address  letters  to  the  various 
Agricultural  Societies  within  the  Commonwealth, slat- 
ing the  general  views  of  this  board  m  relation  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  tariff,  and  requesting,  that  ihey 
Would,  if  they  concur  therein,  adopt  such  measures 
and  make  such  suggestions  to  this  board,  as  they  may 
deem  expedient,  to  prevent,  as  far  iS  the  just  agri- 
cultural inHutnce  of  Massachusetts  extends,  the  pas- 
sing of  any  tariff'  which  has  a  tendency  farther  to  dis- 
tress the  agriculture  of  the  United  States.  Uniformi- 
Ij  voted. 

Extract  from  the  Records. 

BKN,)AM1N  GUILD, 
Assistant  Jiec.    Sec.  of  the  JUassachusetts   Society  for 
Promotion   of  Jigricidture, 
September  llth,  )8;J0. 

KoxBuHT,  Sept.  12.  1820. 
Sir — By  the  inclosed  vote  of  tlic  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  you 
will  perceive  that  it  was  made  my  duty,  not  only  to 
transmit  the  vote  itself,  but  to  suljjoin  the  consid'  ra- 
tions and  arguments,  which  had  induced  the  Trus- 
tees to  request  your  serious  attention  to  the  suojcct 
therein  relcrrcd  to.  It  is  not  tiie  wish  of  Oiai  Board 
to  interfere  with  any  measures  of  the  National  Go- 
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vermiKiU,  cxcL-pl  si>  l.ir  k!>  iliey  may  be  supposed  to 
»fitct  malenaliy  tlic  interests  ot  Agriculture,  li  the 
qucslion  hail  been  confined  simply  to  the  respective 
concerns  of  Commerce  and  .Maniitiictures,  they  cer- 
tainly should  have  d^  emed  it  their  duty  to  permit  the 
parties  ttlio  are  immediately  interested  to  contest  the 
question  between  themselves  and  respectively  to  urge 
upon  (lie  National  Governniint,  the  arguments  and 
considerations  » li.cll  lii<-)  in:i;ht  deem  best  adapted  to 
pro"  ote  tlieir  own  views.  The  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural  Society  have  nniforndy  held  the  opinion, 
that    the    interests   ot  .\/i  icullure,  Commerce,    and 


and  the  repeal  of  all  the  protecting  duties  will  pluiigi 
tile  manutaclurers  in  deep  and  irrevocable  ruin. 

We  have  said,  that  it  is  very  difficult  lor  the  Car. 
iTiers  to  collect  together  and  exchange  opinions.  'rhe\ 
are  sound  and  wise  in  respect  to  their  interests,  wheii 
those  interests  are  laid  open  to  tlieni  ;  but  they  havi. 
not  the  means  ot  nuiiual  coinniunication- they  have 
noUiing  like  "  Chambers  of  Commerce  "—or  the  or 
i^tittiseti,  active,  ptrsevenng-  tissoctutioits  ami  tncof/toru- 
lions  of  nuuiii/iiclurers-  Agriculture  has  no  organs 
except  the  few  Agricultual  Societies.  And  sliouhl 
they  be  silent,  it  they  sincerely  believe  that  agricu:- 
s  m  dan  ,er  i  That  her  chains  are  forging  though 
1  .' 


coiisu.iiauk-  producuoiis  ol  foreign  countries,  to  the 
aiiiouiit  of  filiy  or  sixiy  mil. ions  of  dollars.  I'ass 
ihis  law,  and  it  is  flared  and  beli.ved  by  many  c.jn- 
siderale  persons,  that  yi.u  put  an  end  to  your  ex- 
P'lrt  trade— and  for  tins  reason,  of  which  every  far- 
mer will  feel  llie  force;  if  we  liny  nollung  of  other 
natmns,  (hey  cannot  afford  to  buy  of  us.  It  is  by 
what  ihcy  si  II  to  us,  that  they  are  enabled  to  pur- 
chase. If  a  fanner  could  sell  neither  his  hay,  or  his 
I..S  stork,  or  hir,  bu'ter,  or  h.s  grain,  how  could  he 
possibly  atl'iird  lo  buy  any  articles  winch  he  did  not 
raise  himself.'  Kv.  n  with  the  present  export  of  fifty 
■  ■'  "       perceived  how  much  the  prices  of  land. 
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and  ul   produce  have  fallen,  owing  in  a  very  considera- 


Waiuitactures    were   insc|nrably  united.      They   still 

adiKieto   the  same  sentiment.      As  a  consequence  of'nol  yet  applied  to  her  feet  and 

th  s  ooinion,  tlity  have  always  deemed  it  unwise  and  The  foregoing  remarks,  it  .s  presumed,  w  II  be]  ble  degree  to  the  existii.g  h.gli "tariff  or  lax  laid  in 
impolitic  in  the  advocates  .Tf  either  of  those  branchrs^deemed  a  suthcient  apology  fur  calling  your  attiiUioii  l.Sls  on  the  imported  articles  whicii  we  consume,  and 
of  industry,  lo  endeavour  to  obtain  any  peculiar,  and 'to  the  subject.  We  do  not  presume  to  aiiticipat  to  llie  u/i/ire/iention  of  the  still  greater  one  that  is 
still  less,  any  exclusive  pra'ileges,  either  by  bounties,  your  decision  ;  we  simply  invite  you  to  weigh  the  ar-  thrcalened.  Wlial  Ui..  n  must  be  the  efli:ct  on'  the  pri- 
protecting  duties,  or  by  any  other  meuns  in  the  power  guments  adduced.  It  is,  liowever,  but  a  small  par  ces  of  lana  and  piouic, ,  it  all  ou  export  trade  is  ei- 
of  the  liovernnient    to  use  or   grant,    to  the  manifest  of  tliLm  that  your  limits  will  permit  us  to  urge;   we  ther  cut  ort'or   so  crumped  as  to  be  abandoned  as  un- 

mean  the  limits  ol  respect  for  you,  couviiRed  as  we  profilalile  .'  Is  it  not  obvious,  ihal  as  many  a<.res  will 
are,  that  your  own  good  sense  will  suggest  many  j be  thrown  out  of  cult  ivution,  as  are  now  employed  in 
more  powerful  ones.  jraising  fifiy  millions   of  dollars  of  our  own  produce. 

It  is  obvious,  (so  at  least  many  persons  believe)  which  we  now  export,  after  feeding  ourselves  and 
that  we  can  never  expect  to  stU  uiir  own  surplus  pro.  jfamilu-s,  ss  wed  .is  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  ? 
ductioi)..  in  foreign  countr.ts,  u  wi  refuse  lo  consume!  ^iid  if  vhcy  ar,  so  thrown  out  of  employment,  will  it 
those    productions  ot  other  nations,   whicii  lluy   can  -   .  -   ■         ■  ■     ■■ 

raise  clieaper  than  we  can.  And  the  whole  history  of 
inodern  nations,  since  commerce  has  been  well  under- 
stood, and  the  principles  of  it  settled,  proves,  that 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  nations  depend  chieHy 
on  the  facility,  with  whii  h  what  is  raised  in  one  coun 
try  of  any  commodity,  more  than  ii  neeiis,  is  excnang- 
ed  for  the  produce  of  another.     This  it  is  which  cou- 


disaiivan'.age  of  the  others.  The  only  healihful 
(jrowth,  winch  either  of  them  can  expect  lo  enjoy  un- 
moles  ed,  for  :iny  .;;reat  1  ngth  of  time  must  b  that 
which  shall  be  produced  by  an  qual,  liberal,  aiidjust 
encouragement  ot  them  all.  Tliat  the  Trustees  of  the 
Slassachusetls  Agricultural  Society  have  always  been 
friendly  to  the  growih  and  prosp,  rity  of  the  infimt 
manuf.ctures  of  our  nation,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact,  that  unsolinted  by  any  person  connected  with 
mamitaetures,  ihey  applied  to  the  legislaUire  of  this 
Stale  for  a  grant,  to  enable  them  to  award  premiums 
to  those  who  should  appear  to  have  excelled  in  any  of 
the  manufacturing  arts  ;  and  they  have  annually  ap 
plied  a   fair    and   tull   share    ot    their    premiums   and 


time,  in  promoting    and    recommending  to  public  p\it-  slitutes  commtice ;  and  this  alone  it  is,  which  enabi 
ron.ige  and  favor,  various  branches   of  our  manufac-  any  country  to   raise  one   particle  ot  any  coinmoduy 


tures.  They  may  therefore  fairiy  claim  for  them 
selves  the  ch.iracter  of  impartiality  ;  and  if,  in  tue 
marks  which  follow,  there  may  appear  to  exist  an  op- 
,iosition  to  certain  new,  and  as  it  is  fe.ired,  impolitic 
demands,  impolnic  (ven  for  the  manufacturers  th 
selves,  it  is  presumed,  oral  least  hoped  that  it  will 
be  atlribuieil  to  a  serious  appreh.nsion,  that  the  pub- 
lic, mutual,  and  gemral  interests  of  the  three  great 
classes  of  society,  will  suffer  from  their  adoption, 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  .igricuhnral  part  of  the 
American  p  ople  constitute,  as  nearly  as  an  be  ascer- 
tained eight  millions  and  a  half  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion estimated  (as  it  is  presumed  it  will  pr.>vc  to  be 
fay  the  pies^nt  Census.)  at  ten  millions.  Their  scat 
tered  situation,  the  f  w  opportunities  they  enjoy  of 
e:ichanging  opinions,  the  great  difficulty  of  combina- 
tion in  consequence  of  these  disuavaniages  r  nder  it 
very  easy  fijr  the  merchants  and  manuta-turers,  who 
are  always  in  mot  on,  and  in  correspond,  nee,  who  hav. 
capital,  and  every  facility  in  ..ombining  their  etloits. 
to  produce  a  temporary,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  perma- 
nent effect  on  public  opinion,  and  especially  on  our 
rulers  which  the  quiet  cultivators  of  the  soil  cannot 
check  or  (ontrol. 

Prom  this  cause  have  resulted  all  the  restrictiv. 
laws  of  great  Britain,  France,  and  of  many  other 
European  States  But  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  these 
nations  are  all  of  th;  m  opening  their  eyes  to  their 
folly,  and  the  ruinous  cflicts,  of  the  series  of  re. 
stn'ctive  regulations  whicli  have  cramped  their  .Agri- 
culture, and  are  making  strenuous  efiorts  to  get  nd  of 
them  ;  while  we,  w.th  this  exjiiiple  before  us,  are  ur- 
ged to  enter  into  the  same  course  of  policy. 

We  have    said    that   it   has   been    supposed  to    be 


more  than  its  necessities  require  This  inipoitaiil 
truth  IS  made  very  manifest,  by  referring  to  the  case 
of  an  individual  farmer.  If  he  never  sell  that  part 
of  his  produce  winch  exceeded  Ins  own  wants— he 
would  have  no  inducement  tx  raise  it — his  culuvation 
would  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  amount  winch  his 
own  family  could  consume — and  where  would  be  the 
surplus  left  for  the  payment  of  his  taxes,  for  tlie  ame- 
lioration and  improvement  of  his  estate,  and  lor  the 
provision  of  Ins  numerous  family  ?  The  same  thing 
IS  true  as  to  whole  communities,  and  the  farmer  is  as 
much  interested  in  having  a  free  export  to  foreign 
countries,  and  a  ready  demand  there  for  his  pioduc 
tions,  as  the  merchant  is.  TUe  merch.mt,  in  fact,  is  on 
ly  his  carrier  or  factor.  Cheek  commerce,  and  the  pri 
ces  of  all  domestic  articles  fall  If  the  price  of  Bii 
ter  falls  in  the  Havana  or  in  Charleston,  it  is  felt  as 
soon  as  known,  in  Worcester  and  in  B:rksliire 

But  It  is  said,  that  by  encouraging  manufactures  at 
home  by  extravagant  protecting  houiuies,  — we  create 
a  home  mai'ket  for  what  we  raise — or  in  other  words, 
that  the  mouths  employed  in  factories,  will  consume 
all  that  tile  fanner  can  raise  over  Ins  own  Wants.  "  We 
plant  the  con  umer  by  the  side  of  the  manufacturer" 

Is  the  fas  lonable  phrase  Were  this  even  true,  it 
would  be  belter  for  the  farmer  to  have  two  markets, 
instead  of  one.  If  the  one  market  at  home  will  aHiird 
liim  five  dollars  an  hundred  for  his  beef,  the  foreign 
market  would  add  to  this  price,  and  enable  lum  to  gel 
seven  ;  or  .it  lenst  it  would  enable  hiai  to  raise  mure 

But  this  is  comparatively  but  a  feeble  part  of  ili. 
rguineiit,  thuugii  it  is  believed  to  be  sound  Ooglit 
it  to  be  overfook,  d,  that,  if  mjimfactures  should  b 
si.blished  and  forced   into  an  unnatural   growth  b 


afjamsl  the  interests  of  the  nianufactur,  rs  themselves,  means  of  a  hea^y   tax  on  ihe    rest  of  ih<.  community, 

to  carry  theirpoi  '  -to  obta  n  a  momentary  triumph  it  will  take  at  leas    half  a  ceniury,  before  capital  will 

over  Agriculture  and  C  immerce — and  on  this  ground,  be  so   f,r  diverted  from  other   pursuits,  and  so  mucli 

th,-it,    as  it  is  probable  all  the    Eur.ipean  nations   will  aci  umulatcdin    m  niifactories,    before  the   liabits  and 


speedily  abandon  this  restnctiue  system,  and  as  our 
Ciiuiitrj  is  so  alive  to  its  int  rests,  and  so  readiiy.gen 
rally  to  discer  them,  it  will  not  be  possible  long  to  sup 
port  an  erroneous  system  ;  it  is  th  refore  as  impohiic 
as  It  IS  uiijusi,  to  attempt  to  procure,  at  th;  expeuM- of 
Agr  culture,  a  temporary  and  artificial  support.  Tht 
Fa  mers  will  soon  perceive,  f-om  the  enhanced  prices 
of  every  thing  which  th'  y  ronsum. ,  and  th,-  diminishei 
vuiue  of  every  tliin<  wuic  i  th-y  r.iis.-  tha'  ihes  i,  ,v. 
been  ,verlijOif  ,1  or  Dctra>i  d.  Ihey  will  soon  xpivs 
that  opinion  in  a  voice  too  audiijle  to  be  despised , 


empliiymeiits  f  so  large  a  pntion  of  the  coiiimuuiiy 
will  be  wholly  changeil,  so  as  to  furnish  a  home  m  r- 
ke'  for  all  die  surplus  of  our  own  productions,  which 
at  present  amount  on  an  ,»verrtge  to  mure  than  SiX  y 
millions  of  dollars.  And  if  this  be  true,  what  in  th 
mean  time  is  to  be  the  cond.t.un  "t  the  farmer,  whil 
tile  manufictur.tig  system  us  building  up  ?  Tlie  maiiu. 
fiCMirers  are  now  ted  by  tue  iarui.ns.  They  rais 
enough  t'ov  'h  •  c»,'i -ump' ion  .^f  ev  ry  man  and  ini,;  . 
or  ...ii.il  in  the  Uint.'d  S  ates.  and  as  inii,  n  m.ne  . 
brings  back  into  the  couniiy,  either  in  money  or  in 


not  take  a  long  period  of  years  to  reclaim  them  again 

from  a  state  of  wilderness,  to  bring  them  to  a  fertile 
condition  .' 

Or  will  it  be  alleged,  that  the  great  spring  given  to 

to  our  own  manufactures  will  soon  increase  the  num- 
ber of  nianutaciurers  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  take  ofT 
as  much  surplus  produce  as  we  now  export  to  other 
nations,  and  thus  keep  up  the  price  of  produce  and 
lands  .'  From  what  class,  or  what  country,  are  these  la- 
borers to  be  orawn  .'  If  from  our  own  country,  ihey  c.in- 
not  be  supplied  for  many  years.  Mm  must  be  created 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  as  we  now  feed 
the  ten  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States, 
we  do  not  see  where  those  are  to  be  found,  for  many 
years,  who  will  consume  what  is  now  consumed  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  Europe. 

Or  will  It  be  upenly  avowed,  that  the  new  scheme 
of  taxing  agriculture  and  commerce  will  render  them 

o  unprolilable,  as  th  it  the  wages  of  labor  wMJall  in 
those  branches  of  inlustry.  and  thus  compel  the  la- 
borers to  seek  out  the  manufactories  for  employment 
and  higher  wages  .'  The  intelligent  and  honest  ad- 
vuca  es  tor  this  forcing  system  will  adu,  "thus  only 
the  poorest  Lmcts,  which  now  yield  little  profit,  wdl 
be  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  th.-  present  value, 
and  perhaps  an  higher  one,  will  still  continue  for  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  manufacturing  establish- 
ments." There  is  some  trutli  (we  admit)  in  this,  but 
IS  It  considered  jusufiable  thus  violently  at  once,  by 
an  act  so  unheard  of  m  its  extravagance,  to  change 
all  the  relations  of  property  ?  To  oiminish  the  value 
of  cuitivat  d  farms  in  one  quarter  of  the  country,  or 
in  the  country  at  lar^-,  and  lo  increase  their  value  in 
particular  spots  .'  And  f  jr  what  great  national  good 
IS  all  this  evil  to  be  endured,  tins  injury  inflicted  on 
.igriculture,  this  injustice  and  partiality  manifested 
n  our  legislation  .'  Is  it  because  labor  bestowed  on 
nanulactures  is  so  much  more  profitable  for  the  na- 
tion .'  Then  it  needs  not  its  bounty  and  patronage. 
Or  IS  it  because  the  situation  of  the  actual  .aborer  in 
my  mannfaciure  is  more  independent,  or  that  the  em- 
plovment  is  more  healthful,  better  adapted  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  belter  suited  to  the  preservation 
of  moral  purity,  than  the  cultivation  of  the  land  .'  Is 
It  or  IS  It  not  true,  reasoning  without  the  aid  of  the 
ireadful  experiments  which  iiave  been  made  in  Europe, 
that  a  sedentary  contined  life  is  generally  esteemed 
iiihealtliy  ?  That  the  Collection  of  ttiree  or  four  hun. 
Ired  persons  in  one  or  two  edifices,  together  with  the 
irtificiai  heal  ofien  necessary  lo  the  suocesslul  pro. 
ecuuon  of  som.   manufa  tures,  has  be.  u  deemed  v  ry 

juri  luslo  n.  aith  and  as  tending  not  only  to  shorten 
Human  life,  but  to  embitter  it  wh  le  it  lasi-?  N  it 
I  lon.ible,  thai  virtue  is  promoted  by  the  d.iily  mer- 
c  iilrse  of  l.-rge  numbers  of  inexperienc  d  p  rsons  of 
jotii  seX^s,  more  than  in  liie  quicl  and  I  s,  t  ,iipt  ng 
slate  of  lamily  Ide  .'  It  is  ma  intend.^d  lo  urge  th  se 
,  gunK-uts  as  fn-  as  th-y  in  ly  lit  pre-S'.-d,  nor  'o  bring 
into  ihc  question  the  scenes,  which  have  lately  cun 
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vulscd  the  grtatest  manufacturing  country  in  tlit- 
word.  Tlicst:  ideas  are  only  intimated,  in  order  tn 
induce  the  agricultural  part  of  the  community  tj  con 
slder,  wheUicr  tlicre  are  any  reasons  sufficiently  piwer- 
ful  to  induce  us  to  change  our  existing  liabit'i,  mid  to 
forni  others  to  wiiich  we  have  &■;  yet  been  stran;^ers  ? 
In  this  view  it  mav  further  he  asked,  what  fruljarlioii 
of  Uic  comiiMinily  \vil!  lie  li.-i  tfiited  evtn  by  a  success 
fill  cnl'-ivatinii  o!'  ni.'i;.iit',(C'iircs  on  an  extensive  sc.ile  r 
'I'd  iir<i.Hi.c;iitc  tli.ni  uilh  v.irce^s  ijreat  capit:u  is  re- 
quired, am:  it  wonl.l  not  lie  exti  avaijarit  lo  say,  tliat 
the  owners  of  tliii  capital,  the  men  to  whom  ihe 
profits  will  po,  will  be  lo  thi-  laborers  employed  ii- 
them,  in  the  ratio  of  me  to  oiu-  hundred.  If  tlio  i  the 
government  shall  tax  the  whole  community,  so  a,  to 
make  them  pay  for  an  article  which  they  consume 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  they  would  pay  under  a  free   and    unrestricted 


A  farmer,  who  enjoys  some  ease  of  circumstances, 
IS  conipelled  to  conform  in  some  degree  lo  the  usages, 
fashions,  habits  of  the  affe  He  cannot  endure  to  see 
iiis  children  less  decently  or  tastefully  clothed  than 
those  ol'his  nciglibor.  If  his  daughters  were  forced 
by  him  to  cloth  themselves  in  homespun  girments, 
such  as  were  worn  fifty  vears  since,  he  would  hear 
incessant  complaints  :  Murmurs— even  acls  of  dis- 
obedience would  be  occasionally  v.'iinessed  It  may 
be  said  that  'Jiis  econumif  slwiilil  be  the  pul  cy  of  tin- 
farmer,  and  that  he  ought  to  ivprcss  this  modern  ex- 
travagance a  .d  luxury  Much  is  to  be  said  on  this 
question.  I '  insumption  and  an  improved  style  of 
living  are  incentives  to  eiiertions  ;  they  indicate  311 
improved  slate  of  society.  The  mure  our  comforts 
and  innocent  indulgences  are  extended,  (in  all  c  .scs. 
however,  limited  to  our  means.)  tlie  greater  will  he 
the  industry,  the  more  rapid  the  progress  of  a  nation 


trade,  Wio  nre  the  gainei'e  ?  Not  the  one  liundred|in  wealth  ami  oLLspei .'. i .  n  wjes,  it  is  not  in  tli 
laborers,  for  competition  will  reduce  tbeir  rate  ofjpower  either  ot  rulers  or  individuals  to  effect  much 
wages,  as  it  has  in  fiingland  to  the  lowest  possible  1111  the  general  habits  or  usages  of  society.  I'overiy, 
point  at  which  they  can  be  subsisted,  and  all  the  the  absolute  inability  to  procure  tlirse  comi  iiis,  1  , 
profits  will  go  to  the  capitalist  who  employs  them,     jthe  only  check,  and  it  is  one  wli.ch  very  few   of  u 


IS,  we  have  reason  lo  bi^lieve,  brouglu  Isjrwai-a  .i,,.inst 
the  opinion  of  the  exicutive  government  of  Ihe  Unit- 
ed States.  Mr  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
we  know  made  a  report  to  Congress  highly  adverse  !o 
it,  in  which  he  intimated  that  its  tendency  wool  1  be 
to  lessen  the  reveiiite.  Yes  ;  to  lessen  the  revenue, 
while  It  iiicreasetl  the  tax  !  !  A  strange  idea  at  first 
blush,  but  perfectly  true.  It  will  lessen  the  revenue 
by  diminishing  importations,  anil  of  course,  as  we 
have  endeavored  to  shew,  by  lessening  our  exports  of 
aur  own  produce.  It  will  lessen  il  also  by  increasing 
the  excitements  to  smuggling,  to  cheat  the  revenue  ; 
thus  at  once  dimioisliing  its  receipts  while  it  injures 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  enfeebles  the  powers  of 
government.  He  intimated,  moreover,  that  by  the 
diminution  of  revenue,  direct.taxes  would  become  ne- 
cessary ;  taxes  on  houses,  lands,  horses,  carriages,  and 
the  various  other  objects  formerly  subjected  to  Ruch 
burdens — taxes  naturnlly  disagreeable  to  our  citizcis, 
and  very  expensive  in  their  collection.  Thus,  wi  de 
the  fanner  is  to  sell  cheaper,  and  to  sufer  in  the  fall 
of  his  estate,  to  pay  more  for  what  he  consumes  ;  fop 
his   iron,   steel,   iiard.vare,    sheetings,   shirtings,   fine 


Hence,  instead  of  100  respectable  citizens  earning|wouid  be  eager  lo  see  in  operation.      While  th'  ref.r.  ; woollens,  and  fine  cotton  goods,  he  may  be  subjected 
■  ■  '  to  a  direct  tax  on  his  r  al  and  personal  estate,  at  the 


its   Wants,  and  a  loan  of  three   in  Uions  wis  made 
I  meet  the  current  expenses.     This  is  a  fact  which  can- 


a  decent  and  comfortable  support  with  pertect  inde-' manners  and  usages  continue  as  they  are,  and 

pendence,   as   in   tlie   agricultural   system,   you    will  very  unexampled  success  has  made  the    .  our  f..riner»'i  moment  when  h-  is  less  aole  lo  meet  them.     There 

li.ive   one  very  opulent  individual,  and  one  hundreajdaughters  must  have  their  calico  or  chintz,  or   ,-ven|Venur  ot  th^  gov.rnmi  nt  last  year  was  incompeteni  to 

dependent  on   his  will,  his  interest,   or  his  success. —  silk  gowns,  for  dress  occasions  at  K'usl      B>  th    eXist 

When  the  manufacturing  capitalist  fads,  the  lUO  W-\ing  taxis  they  pay  on  so.me  of  them  one  hundred  pel 

bor.  rs  are  thrown  out  ofemployment ;  or  if  he  finds'cent.  duty— and    hey  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  fiom:not  deceive  us. 

tlu'  markets  against  him,  he  dismisses  fifty  of  them,  3«  10  SU  per  cenl   mer  .  }       ^'ter  all,  sir,  it  is  my  duty  to  add,  that  although  I 

and   they  are   thrown   on  the   wide    world,  or   theiri     Ot  necessity  the  fanner  is  obliged  to  sell  as  muchiCOfld   have  extended  tliene  remarks  far  beyond  what 

friends,  or  the   towns,  for  their  support,   until  again  |  more  corn  and  pork,  to  procure  these  articles,   thai;'  have  done,  yet  I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  express,  d 

called  into  employment  by  the  interest  or  caprice  of  if  the  trade  was  free.     This  is  only  one  part  of  his 


the  manufacturing  cap  talist.  Such  at  least  is  the 
picture,  and  the  true  picture,  which  Kurope  has 
exhibited  ;  and  have  we  any  right  to  suppose  that  the 
same  causes  will  not  produce  the  same  effects  among 
us  ?  If  there  are  any  such  reasons  to  distinguish  our 
case,  we  have  not  seen  them  urged. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  this  very  imperfect  picture 
of  the  effects  which  will  be  produced  oy  a  law,  the 
avowed  objec  of  which  is  not  revenue,  but  bounty,  lo 

one    and  that  the  smallest  in  point  of  numbers  of  llieito   procure  it.      Ihu 
three  great  classes  of  industry,  we  have  omitted  many!  labor    to    procure    tliat 


burdens.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  foreign  art 
excluded  by  extrav.ganl  dimes  in  tjvor  uf  the  home 
manufacturer,  in  the  same  ratio  arc  our  exports 
diminished,  and  the  pnce  ol  our  own  products  reduc- 
ed. So  thai  he  not  only  has  to  pay  to  a  capitalist  of 
his  own  country  a  double  price  for  a  given  article,  10 
that  at  which  he  could  have  obtainet*  it  without  an> 
protecting  bounty  to  manufacturers,  but  he  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  double  the  amount  of  his  own  produce 
eftict,  he  gives  tiirce  days 
or    which    one    would    h  v^ 


very  important  considerations  which  have  a  close  and 
Bow'erful  connection  with  the  question. 

We  have  as  yet  only  attempted  to  shew  its  direct 
bearings,  and  its  immediate  and  more  violent  oper.. 
tions  on  the  agiicultural  interests,  by  the  reduction, 
of  the  price  of  its  products  ;  the  consequent  dimnu 
tion  of  the  value  of  land  ;  the  increase  of  its  expenses, 
while  its  profits  are  lessening,  by  drawing  off  the  la- 
boi'ers  who  would  have  been  devoted  to  agncuf  ure, 
and  ihus  enhancing  or  raising  the  price  of  agricultural 
labor. 

We  have  now  to  add,  the  still  more  ruinous  increase 
of  price  in  all  the  articles  which  Ihe  farmer  consumes 
and  which  heretofore  he  has  deceived  from  some  ol 
his  valualde  customers,  fireign  nrtions,  but  which  he 
catinot  profitably  raise,  or  produce,  or  manufacture 
himself. 

The  farmer  is,  accordin.g  to  the  new  tariff  or  tax, 
like  a  ciiidle  lighted  at  both  ends  His  revenue  or 
income  will  be  lessened  wnile  h  s  expenses  will  lie 
incr  ased  It  13  obvious  and  incontrovertible,  that  if 
our  capitalists  who  prefer  to  invest  their  capital  in 
mac'iinery,  .md  in  the  safe  routine  of  home  industry 
Bupporied  by  the  bounty  of  tl|e  state,  and  encoiirag  d 
at  t:ie  expense  of  all  the  other  classes  of  society,  can 
afford  the  ai-iiclcs  which  they  manufacture,  at  as  cheap 
a  rate  as  thnt,  at  which  other  nations  can  afford  them, 
and  Sen;!  them  to  us,  they  do  not  need  any  further 
aid  ^nd  it  we  wnu  pay  them  directly  from  2'  to  10,, 
per  cent,  profit  more  \hjn  the  same  articles  w.iuld 
cost  us  without  any  duty,  is  it  reasonable  we  should 
do  more  !  Is  it  no'  a  most  wasteful  expenditure  of 
.American  la'ior  ?  If  the  same  labor  employed  in 
agriculture  and  in  commerce,  which  is  its  handmairl, 
would  procure  for  us  hall  as  much  again  of  these 
productions,  as  we  are  now  obliged  to  pay  to  our  own 
manufacturers,  or  procure  what  we  need  for  half  the 
money  we  now  pay,  is  it  not  apparent  that  we  as  u 
nation,  and  especially  that  the  farmers,  are  sufferers  .' 


sufficed  Th:-  is  ,  pparenly  uireasonable  :  and  thiUj^li 
the  tirm  ris  lik  l-saehar,  destined  lo  bear  evemualiy 
II  ibe  burdens  of  111.-  state,  it  seems  to  be  unreasona- 
ble ihus  to  overload  iiim. 

Vlark  the  contri.st  While  this  system  operates 
thus  severely  on  ihe  cultivator  of  '  he  soil,  who  by  his 
labor  puts  every  loom  in  motion,  and  by  his  industry, 
sends  every  shifi  to  sea,  the  rev  rse  s  the  effect  of  this 
proposed  law  for  new  du  les,  on  nis  neignbor  in  the 
ma.iufaciuriiig  line.  While  he  gams  double  wha.  he 
wouh'  have  gained  on  his  gmgiiams,  his  sheeting,  h  s 
ca.lcoes,  if  ihcre  had  been  no  duties,  he  buy  ^  ilie 
farmer's  produce  to  feed  h.s  1  .borers,  at  half  he  price 
he  could  hav  bought  it  fir  had  the  trade  been  entirely 
free.  Is  th  just  i'  Wdl  it  long  endure,  even  it 
dopted  .'  (Jan  the  farmers  be  long  insensibh  to  the 
ruinous  effects  of  these  laws  ? 

Shall  It  be  said,  that  even  with  these  encou  agements. 
the  manufacturers  are  still  starving  >  Shall  we  look 
round  about  us  and  see  their  stock  at  30  per  cenf 
and  not  pity  them  .'  Why  do  yciu  speak  about 
profits  of  manufactories,  when  men,  we  know,  are 
mined  by  tbcm  .'  Vly  answer  is,  that  if  this  be  the 
fact,  it  proves  only  tjie  imoDvidence,  want  of  skill, 
t  of  capital  of  those  who  are  emoaiked  in  them  It 
shows  also  clearly  that  we  began  too  early,  and  are 
pressing  on  too  fast.  To  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  is 
a  rule  that  every  farmer  knows  is  necessary  to  success 
in  private  lite.  Why  is  it  not  as  true  as  lo  communi- 
ties  .' 

These  various  considerations  could  be  extended, 
urged,  and  enforced,  far  beyond  what  I  have  been 
able  to  do.  It  might  be  shewn,  that  for  every  thing 
the  farmer  consumes,  lie  pays  a  tribute  far  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  the  national  revenue.  That  he 
is  in  fact  supporting  by  bounties,  many  of  the  manu 
facturers  of  his  country. 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  important  remark.— This 
system,  of  which  we  now  doubt  the  justice  and  policy, 


correctly  the  views  of  the  Trustees  of  .lur  Society  I 
may  have  pr;ssed  s  ime  of  the  arguments  farther  than 
til.  y  would  approve.  1  may  have  omitted  many  im- 
;i'iriaiit  ones  that  would  have  been  suggested  by  them. 
It  fell  to  my  lot  to  perform  this  duty,  not  because  I 
Was  111  iny  degree  as  well  fitted  for  the  task  as  olh  -rs 
of  that  ooard  but  bee  .use  by  their  favour  I  was  111  a 
sit.ialion,  which  rendered  it  proper  that  the  duty 
-.liiuld  devolve  on  me, 

I  am  hipoy  however  in  the  reflection,  that  in  the 
Vinous  socitties  to  whom  this  letter  will  be  sent, 
there  tviil  be  toiiiid  men  capable  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject  will  .nore  profoundness,  more  closeness  of  argu- 
in  111,  ind  a  gieaer  power  of  persjasion  than  I  have 
been  able  10  do. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
humble  servant, 

.10'IN  LOWKLL. 
Co-responJmg  Secretary  of  the  .Miissuclmaetls  ^gricxti- 
titral  Society 


Remarks  on-  thk   co.mmunication  op   G.   ff,, 

AlTRIBUTING  GHE\T  EFFECTS  lO  THF,  IW- 
FLUFNrE  OF  ASHES  AND  PLASTER.  \PPI..L» 
TO  I.«JDIAN  CORN  PLANTED  IN  POOR  LAND. 

..Vr.  Skinner, 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  ourarttn  he  involved 
in  murh  douht,  and  when  some  of  these  ilnu  ts 
are  by  many  years  expi-rience  removed  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  we  often  Imveitnotin  our  now- 
er  to  saMsf  others,  'or  the  opinions  ot  exnerinc- 
eil  nen  1  f- nfien  in  contradiction  nnd  go  u;ene- 
rally  no  further  than  tlmse  of  mere  the.'t  s'-  as 
there  is  m  mode  of  deinonsi rating  the'n  thist  g 
not  liable  to  error.  If  we  state  'o  you  the  amoii  it 
per  acre  of  crop,  or  prove  by  shewinn  it;  st  II 
there  is  no  proof  that  its  great  size  is  the  enme 
effect  of  the  cause  that  we  mav  be  disposed  e 
ascribe  for  it.  There  are  many  things  that  operate 
to  promote  or  injure  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
some  of  them  very  occult,  which  cannot  bet  ik^a 
into  the  account  atone,  or  even /uioexperimetiti. 
Indeed  in  one  season  we  will  see  a  crop  grow  a-  it 
were  by  magic  most  luxuriantly;  the  next  come 
to  nothing;  and  under  the  same  neanagemen',  vet 
we  are  unable  to  detect  any  very  important  diflier- 
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eim  II  til''  i\  Htlii-r.  "■■'.  liKiu'  rc'orercf"  to  this, 
ami  iither  fliinsis,  ore  es(>!'rimi'nt  goni'iv.lly  .satis-'- 
fios  yu'ing  fari\ier«;  hiit  it  rcq-iiros  man-,  ti>  sati^l'v 
old  cinos,  and  th*"!!  they  receive  conviction  witli 
caution  at  last.  I'liese  ref1>'Ciion<  orcurc'l  u|)on 
readinc;  in  your  Fanner.  No.  .TO  vol.  3,  a  con>- 
liiiinicatinii  "ii^iied  (i.  If.  on  the  cultivation  ol 
Indian  Corn,  wherein  he  states,  that  a  haDdl'iill 
of  a-hes  and  plaster  of  paris,  cnvfreil  in  e;ich  hiil 
with  the  Corn,  occa»iiiied  an  increase  of  lO'J  per 
C'\i^t.  in  thf  cron;  and  helievmirif  our  mutual  dul^ 
to  communicate  expei  imeiits  "hen  the  result-; 
have  diH'ered.  I  take  rlie  lihertv  of  remarking  up 
on  tJMt  ronimunication,  and  oilerin^j  mine  on  the 
same  suhjects. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  Mr.  G. 
W.  ijave  his  hind  a  pioujihini!;  asdeep  as  hecould 
plouuh  it^riiis  may  account  for  his  extraor- 
dinary crop  at  least  the  Jicsf  year,  without  the 
aid  of  ashes  or  plaster. 

In  the  next  place  that  he  left  no  part  of  the 
ground  undressed  with  ashes  to  observe  the  dif- 
ference. 

1  cannot  believe  that  the  combination  of  ashes 
with  plaster  brings  into  operation  any  additional 
powers  of  either,  which  is  not  possessed,  when 
used  alone.  Therefore  there  is  no  particular 
fl  ri'y  di  r  vahle  from  uniting  th  mh. 

Having  found  thit  two  bushels,  of  plaster  on 
my  clover,  produces  as  much  etiect  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  as  a  greater  quantity,  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  for  many  years  of  mixing  one  bushel 
of  damp  ashes  to  each  two  bushels  of  plaster, 
wiien  sowing  it,  to  prevent  its  flving;  and  I 
made  repeated  experiments  to  see  if  theadd  tion 
of  the  ashes  made  any  visible  difference,  but 
never  perceived  any.  It  did  no  doubt  bene 
fit  the  corps  but  in  so  small  a  degree  as  not 
to  be  perceptible.  The  ashes  are  valuable  to 
moisten  the  plaster,  and  1  stated  my  practice  to 
l)'>ctor  Harris,  of  yourcity,  some  years  ago,  who 
h  il  heria  Farm  in  the  county, and  who  was  oiuc 
pleased  ivith  the  suggestion.  It  was  practised 
in  Pennsylvania  15  years  ago,  and  I  was  surpris 
ed  it  had  not  found  its  way  into  Baltimore 
county.  Damping  the  plaster  without  the  ashes 
mak  s  it  cohere,  and  with  ashes  you  may  sow 
in  w'ldy  wather. 

I  also  made  repeated  experiments  on  the 
grass  walks  in  the  garden,  vvi;ere  I  put  on  asmucli 
as  ,)0  and  100  bushels  to  the  acre  of  ashes,  and 
could  not  perceive  (hat  the  union  of  plaster 
with  ashes  gave  additional  powers  to  the  one 
or  the  other.  Two  bushels  of  plaster  to  the 
acre  produced  nearly  as  inwch  etl'ocr  the  first 
summer,  as  when  combined  with  the  ashes  :  but 
the  ashes  last  for  years,  while  the  land  when 
kept  closely  mowed  after  plaster  soon  become-, 
exhausted,  without  the  application  of  other 
manure. 

.Soap  Boiler's  ashes  are,  I  take  it,  the  ponres' 
of  all,  as  t'ley  leach  tMeio  so  >fV>Tely,  and  mv 
experiments  on  Corn  have  convinced  me  that 
half  a  shovel  full  in  the  Corn  hills  at  five  feet 
apart  is  the  least  that  sh.oiM  he  used,  if  you  wisli 
to  put  on  as  much  of  that  manure  as  the  land 
in  my  opinion  ou:;ht  to  have — this  is  about  five 
good  cart  loads  to  the  acre,  and  it  will  double 
the  crop,  1  believe  on  any  land  r'ch  or  poor  that 
has  not  already  askes  enuu"-li  ou  it. 


I  riave  apniied  it  Miidcr  the  corn,  on  the  corn 
exactly  on  the  bill  above,  and  spread  circaiarlv 
r-iinul  the  top  of  the  hiil,  which  is  easilv  doiio 
with  an  expert  hand  at  the  shov  1 — this  I  have 
found  the  best  manner  decidedly  of  aiiplying  ah 
knds  of  manure  for  the  hill.  The  first  rams 
send  it  down  about  the  roots  of  ihe  youn;;  com 
then  circumscriiii'd^  and  the  dilVrreiit  workm;;^ 
if'erwards  with  the  harrow  and  hoe,  scatter  it 
through  the  sod. 

If  experience  did  not,  reason  I  think  ousht 
'o  teach  us,  that  the  manure  should  be  so  ap- 
plied that  it  will  during;  the  jrowthof  the  crop 
be  spread    all  though  the  ground. 

The  roots  of  the  corn  at  five  feet  distance 
run  from  hill  to  hill,  and  strike  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  of  course  the  more  the  manure  is 
livided  the  better  can  these  roots  take  it  up. — 
The  ashes  must  b;>  in  cont.ict  with  and  ilivided 
)y  the  earth  to  act  to  the  greatest  advantage  ; 
lor  we  know,  that  corn  will  not  grow  in  a  bank 
of  ashes. 

Bi>ides,  without  this  scattering,  if  put  in 
wheat,  the  land  wdl  exhibit  a  very  awkward  and 
irregular  appearance,  a  high  tuft  of  wheat  at  eve- 

y  corn  hill.  My  pian  completely  remedies  these 
lojections,  while  it  embraces  the  advantaj,es  of 
iKanuring  in  tlie  hill  (which  ihou;;!)  it  is  by  many 

onsidered  a  peddling  mode  of  manuriug)  rely  up- 

in  It,  is  the  mode  to    pply  scanty  rescources. 

Plaster  acts  on  the  grasses  on  my  land,  and 
1  have  repeatedly  tried  it  on  corn  in  various 
quantities,  and  modes;  hut  1  have  not  seen  ef- 
fects at  any  time,  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 
think  it  worth  the  troubl    of  applying. 

I  am  persuaded  that  no  (luantity  ot  plaster  that 
could  De  applied  would  increase  tlie  crop  25  per 
cent;  and   1  tiiiiik    1    have    made   experiments 

nough  with  ashes  to  kno<v,  that  a  handful  to 
each  iiiil  would  not  increase  the  crop  25  per  cent. 
If  theielo.ela  .  righ',Mi.G.  vV's  success  must 
nave  proceeded  trom  liisileep  ploughing  or  soon- 
other  cause;  and  not  aU  ne  fro  n  tiie  application 
ol  his  lo  dollars  worth  of  manure. 

ENQUIREli. 
December  21*7,  1821. 


CATTLE  feUOvV  &c. 

Wnrcesto  Co    Muss,  ll'eilnesihnj,  October  3,  1821. 

On  'I'liui-sU.iy  last,  loe  VVOllCKS  I'KU  COUNl'V 
\GUICUl.  lUltAl.  -iOiJIKTY  lirld  tlieir  third  .inin. 
vrsary  cattle  show,  plauglun^  matih,  and  ex/ubittaii  oj 
miiiiii/uctures-  We  con  j  ratuialt  tlie  iiit  oiucrs  ot  llic 
Scicieiy  aiKl  tile  farmers  ot  the  county  of  WurcesVcr 
upon  the  success  which  has  u^ain  crownt-d  tlicir  cxcr- 
tions  Wc  speak  Liui  the  sober  truth  in  sayin},^  tin 
eyeri/  pledge  has  been  reUeemed,  e-very  promise  fti.. 
hiled,  every  reasonable  expectation  gratitied.  VViiii  a 
p.-uie  which  IS  warraiueU  by  so  g'lod  a  cause  and  so 
honorable  a  resull,  we  tioiv  repeat  the  qu>.»ti.)n  — 
'  Where  is  ihc  indiVKlual  wao  doubts  that  the  tendency 
ol  this  institution  is  as  beneficial  as  its  purposes  arc 
pure  and  patriotic  !" 

Tile  ploughmen  drew  for  lo;s,  anil  precisely  at 
'-)  o'clock  the  teams  start-. I  together  in  the  match.  .\ 
siiBsequenl  sketch  of  the  committee's  r  port  will  shew 
in  what  manner  the  wjrk  was  performed. 

A'  11  o'cloi;k  thi  Society  iii,>ved  in  procession  to 
the  South  \lcetin(f  louse.  The  public  services  Were 
MVMtluc  d  by  a  Pra>er  fi-om  thi-  Rtr  Dr.  Vluiyer,  of 
^anea-iier,  ■-vhich  was  nol  ..iiiv  p.  coliarl)  a;i,>i-opnatc 
■  o  the  occasion,   but  one  ot  ine  moat  truly  eloqueuli 


thanks5;iviii)?»  to  the  (;rral  Oreaior,  to  iniich  ,.  ever 
listened.  .-Vn  a'llress  was  pi-onoiinced  by  the  hon, 
Jonathan  Uusskll.  of  Mendon,  one  of  the  vice-pre- 
sidents of  the  Society.  We  will  not  attempt  a  skelcli 
otihis  excelli-iit  pn-formance.  It  will  prob-.bly  soon 
be  l.iid  before  the  |)ilblic  ;  and  we  doubt  not  tliiy  will 
confi.-in  the  jiidgmeat  of  a  nimierous  and  highly  r.-s- 
pettable  aiidienci',  who  have  given  to  the  address 
what  we  consrd<r  very  high  praise,  by  pronounc'njf 
it  in  eviry  respi-ct,  worthy  if  its  author.  After  the 
servic-s  w,-re  concluded,  the  names  <if  the  various 
oo!Titniltecs  were  ann  iimced  ;  and  the  proccs-iion  b-.-ing 
formed  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  entered  the 
h'Hise,  made  a  circuit  of  the  pens  to  view  ihc  animals 
which  they  enclosed,  and  was  dismissed  in  the  area 
between  the  pens.  The  committees  then,  proceeded 
to  a  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties.  At  half  psst 
2  o'clock,  a  procession  was  ajrain  formed  for  dinner, 
which  was  provided  in  a  very  handsome  manner  by 
Messrs.  Howe,  and  IVIntc,  at  their  hotel.  Hon.  Daniel 
H'a!ilo  presided,  assisted  by  Stephen  If'iUiams,  esr/.  one 
(if  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Society.  After  dinner  the 
foil  iwing  toasts  were  announced  :  — 

Onr  .Mother  Eai-iU  —It  becomes  her  ofTspring  to 
reflect,  that  like  other  mothers,  the  nutriment  she  af- 
fords is  dependent  on  the  aHment  she  receives. 

"  In  governintnt  as  in  religion,  having;  much  free- 
dom, lit  us  not  forget  all  restraint." 

The  .Vuhihit,  of  our  Country.— The  Lonns  of  the  Sail. 

The  Hlouffh,  Shvttle-Md  Ciwrass —Tliey  furnish  our 
three  prim  ■  comforts  — foot/.  Clothing,  Cash. 

The  I'loughing  Mutch,  and  all  other  mutches,  which 
will  test  the  ability  of  each  member  of  our  Society  to 
perform  bis  business  in  a 'iK.sifOi(/-/i/.--e  manner. 

The  Farmer's  Curdina'  pom  _(.oi)d  Tools,  Strong 
Teams,  Neat  Farms,  '■  Smart  U'lves." 

"  .My  Jolly  Boys  now  who  follow  the  Plough," 

Drink-"  Long   ife  and  suc'  ess  to  the  Karmeu  " 

At  5  o'clock  the  Trustees  assembled  in  the  .Vfeet- 
ing-House,  and  the  several  committees  made  their  re- 
ports, of  which  only  a  summary  sketch  can  now  be 
given.  It  is  intended  to  publish  them  hereafter  in 
detail. 

The  committee  on  .Neat  Slock  and  Smine  consisted 
of  hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  chairman  j  col. 
William  Eager,  of  Northborough,  Joseph  Estabrook, 
esq.  of  Royalslon,  Stephen  Hastings,  esq!  of  Sterling-, 
and  col.  William  Foster,  of  Siurbridge.  The  report 
of  this  committee  was  highly  interesting,  and  will  be 
|!iiblished  at  length  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 
Tne  ch  irman  introduced  his  report  by  obstrvin;',  that 
the  time  allowed  them  for  the  examination  of  more 
llian  1j,1  animals,  was  shorter  than  they  could  have 
wished,  but  th.  y  liad  exercised  their  best  judgment, 
and  if  they  could  not  satisfy  all.  they  hoped  fbr  a 
candid  iMterprstation  of  their  motives,  and  of  the  ru.es 
by  which  they  had  endeavoured  impartially  to  govern 
thems'  Ives,  the  committee  then  proceeded  to  notxe 
th'ist-  fi'ie  animals  which  were  exhibited  of  the  'J'ees. 
wuter  breed  recently  introduced  into  the  country  by 
Mr  William's  imponed  Bull  "  Denton."  They  pissed 
a  high  commendation  upon  this  noble  breed,  d  ob. 
served,  that  so  far  from  degenerating  in  this  country, 
it  seemed  to  be  improved  by  crossing  with  our  com- 
mm  breed.     Among  llie  young  creatures  of  this  stock, 

the  committee  particularly  noticed  tlie  following A 

Hull,  1  year  and  5  mouths  old,  of  Messrs.  I'enminan 
and  Uainger  of  New  Brauitree  ;  a  Bull  of  Mr.  Cleave, 
■alio,  of  Lancaster;  a  Bull  Calf  of  Mr.  Henry  Bollard, 
o^  Holden,  6  months  old  ,  \  Bull  Calf  of  John  W. 
lubbard,  esq.  of  Worci  ster.  Id  months  old,  and  ano. 
her  6  months  and  1.3  days  old  ;  a  Bull  Calf  of  capt. 
S  imuel  Ward,  of  Worcester,  of  the  same  age  to  a  day 
wtli  the  last  menti.jiied  calf  of  Mr.  Hubbard  ;  a  Heif  p 
.)f  hon.  Nathaniel  Paine,  of  Worcester,  \  year  and  14 
days  old,  and  already  with  Calf  by  Mr  "tuhbar  I's 
oldest  Bull  Calf  i  three  Heifer  Calve,  of  the  cha  rman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Lincoln,  6  months  old;  uvo 
Heifers  With  their  Calves,  belonging  to  J  .hn  Wwa 
Powell,  esq.  of  P(  nnsylvania,  an  enterprizing  and 
scieni.fick  \gr:cutur,st,  who  lately  purchased  these 
animals  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  suffered  them  to  be 
offf-red  a"  our  show  fbr  exhibition  merely;  and  fur 
yearling  Heifers  of  Mr.  Williams.    The  commitiee 
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aUo  ii,uiiuuiK-d  will)  approbation  the  tine  stcck  of  Mr. 
Asa  Kice,  jun.  of  Slirewsbiiry,  among  wliich    was  a 
Heifei-  of  the  same  breed-  The  committee  recommend- 
ed the  following  premiums:— 
To   I'ayson    Williams,  of  Kilclibnrg  for  the 

best  Bull,  not  less  than  one  year  old, 
To  John  Richardson,  of  Templeton,  ior  the 
next  best  Bull,  ,.     ,,      ,      , 

To  Henry   Biilhrd,   oi   Holden,  tor  the  best 

Bull  Calf,  .       , 

To  Samuel  Ward,  of  Worcester,  for  the  next 

To  Nathaniel   Paine,  of  Worcester,   for  the 

best  Milch  Cow, 
To  Horace   Warren,  of  New-Braiiitree,  tor 

the  nest  best,  <•       u 

To  Jolm  \V.  Hubbard,  of  Worcester,  tor  the 

next  best. 
To  Job  Uainper,  of  New-Bramtree,  for  a  very 

excellent  Cow, 
To  Nathaniel  Paine,   of  Worcester,   for   the 

best  Heifer,  from  I  to  3  jears  old,  with  or 

without  Calf, 
To  Lewis  Barnard,  of  Worcester,  tor  the  next 
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To    Daniel  Kinp,   of  Rutland,  for   tlie   best 

Heifer  Calf,  from  4  to  12  months  old, 
To  Lovet   Teters,  of  Weslboiouijh,  tor  the 

next  best. 
To  Asa    Rice,  jun.  of  Shrewsbury,  tor    tlie 

best  Ox,  fatted  for  sl.iughter,  regard  being 

bad  to  tlie  mode   and  expense  of  tatlmg, 

(wt.  2128  lbs  )  4  years  old. 
To  Stephen  Howe,  of  I'etersliam,  for  the  next 

best  Ox,  (wt.  2545  lbs.)  8  years  old. 
To     Lewis    Barnard,   of  Worcester,  for  the 

next  best  Ox,  (wt.  22151bs.)   5  years  old. 
To    Sfth    Wjman,  of  Shrewsbury,    for    the 

best  pair  of  4  year  old   Steers,    broken  to 

the  yoke,  and  kept  for  labour. 
To  Jonatliun  Davis,  jun,  of  Oxford,    for  the 

best   pair  of  3  years  old  Steers,  broken  to 

the  yoke. 
To  Tliom..s   W.  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury,  tor 

the    best    Stfers,  fiom  1    to  3  years    old 

past,  brokin  or  unbroken, 
To  N..thaniel  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  for  the  next 

best. 
To  Lu' her  Whiting,  of  Sutton,  for  the  next 

To    Jonathan  Davis,  jim.  of  Oxford,  for  the 

best  Koar,  not  more  than  2  years  nor  less 

than  6  months  old  , 
To  Jacob   Hinds,  of  West-Boy Iston,    for  the 

next  best, 
To  David  Lovell,  of  Worcester,  for  the  best 

breeding  Sow, 
To  David  Lovell,  for  the   best  weaned  Pigs, 

not  less  than  3  in  number,  of  the  same  lit- 

Iii  consideration  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  Socieij 
by  Mr  Powell,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  singular  ex- 
celUn.y  of  the  stock  .xhibilcd  by  him,  part.cnUrl) 
ot  his  two  years  old  HL-ifer,  with  her  two  C„lves,  Ih 
Cnmmitlee  recommended  that  the  Trustees  present 
to  him  a  premium  plate  for  that  animal 

The  Committee  noticed  many  o. her  fine  animals,  on 
Whos  wwiiers  it  was  impossible  to  bestow  any  pecu- 
niar', reward,  froni  the  limned  number  ot  preniiunir. 
The\  a'so  nclictdti.e  beautiful  stock  sent  tor  exhibi 
tii.n  m-.ely,  hv  Ward  Sicliolas  B.yMon,  li,q  ot 
PiUKeton  .\l'l  these  particulars  will  appear  m  Iht 
R,  port  of  the  Committee,  win  h  will  be  publishcu 
at  length. 

1  iie  I  ommittee  on    Working'-  Oxen  recommend  the 
following  premiums  :— 
To  Darius   Putnam,  of  Sutton,  the  Ist  pre 

mium 
To  Silas  Dudley,  of  Sutton  the  2d  do. 
To  Salmon  HaihaWay,  of  Urafton,  jd  do. 
Tu  Jonas  L.  Sibley,  of  Sutton,  the  4th  do. 
To  Lewis  Lilky,  of  Oxi.  id,  the  5th  do. 

The   Committee   on    Merino,    Mixed,  and  fiative 
SAee/)  recommended  the  following  proiuiums 


lo  William    Lin 

best  Merino  K:un, 

To  James  Smith,  of  Rutland,  for  the  next  best, 

To  William  LiuluIii,   of  Worcester,   for  the 

best  lot  of  Aieiino  F.wes,  not  less  than  4  in 

number, 

To  James  Smith,  2d,  of  Rutland,  for  the  next 

best, 
To    Benjamin   Holden,   of  Rutland,  for    the 

best  Native  Ram,  « 

To  John   Peirce,  of  Milbury,  for  the    next 

best. 
To  Stephen    Howe,  of   Petersham,   for   the 

best  Native  Ewes, 
To  Ehsha  Matthews,  of  New  Eraintree,  for 
the  best  lot  of  Mixed  Ewes, 

The  Committee  observed,  that  a  premium  woul^ 
have  been  given  to  the  excellent  Native  Kam  of  Join 
Stratton,  of  PhiUipston,  had  it  been  regularly  en 
lered.  It  appears  since,  that  a  mere  accident,  am 
not  any  negligence  of  the  owner,  prevented  a  ^.c- 
sonable  entry  of  tnis  animal :  and  we  have  no  doub 
the  Trustees,  taking  this  into  consideration,  wii 
aujudge  the  owner  a  premium. 

The  Committee  on  he  Ploughing  Match  reported, 
that  the  tield  which  had  been  surveyed  into  lots  fur 
the  purpose,  liad  been  laid  down  to  grass  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  The  soil  was  lo.'.m  mixed 
2  00  with  gravel.  The  work  Was  performed  in- the  res- 
pective lots  as  follows  :  — 

I      Lot  No.   1.     Jonas   L.  Sibley,   of  Sutton,  one  yoke 
of  Oxen  :     his    ploughman,  hamucl    Sibley  i    driver, 
10  00  Jeremiah   Richardson  j  plough  made  by  Abnc-r  Chase, 
of  Sutton  i  work  dune  in  19  iiiii. 

No.  2.  Lev.is  Lilly,  of  Oxford,  one  yoke  of  Oxn  ; 
himself  ploughman;  no  driver;  plough  made  bj  A. 
Chase,  •-  3  """• 

No.  3.  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  two  yokes  of 
Oxen;  ploughm.iii,  Philtn.on  Wright;  dnvrr,  Ar 
temas  Ward  ;   Wood's  patent  plough,  2o  mm. 

No.  4.  Salmon  Hathaway,  of  Giaf'on  ;  one  yoke  of 
Oxen;  himself  ploughman  ;  driver,  AsaCummmgs  ; 
plough  made  by  John  Hall,    ol  Sutton,  w.th  a  whel 

-9  min* 
No.  5.   Darius    Putnam,   of    Sutton  ;  one  yoke    of 
Oxen  ;  ploughman,    David    Putnam  ;  himself  dr.ver  i 
[plough    with   a    wheel  made    by  Nathaniel   Sibiey  ->• 
Sucton  n  .'.ill. 

6.  Nathaniel  Gates,  of  Worcester  ;  one  y  iivi 
of  Oxen  ;  himself  ploughman;  dr.ver.  Lev  (iaws. 
Wood'.',  patent  plough,  -lO  mi,i 

No.7  Luke  Aidrich,  jun.  of  Mendon  ;  twoyMk-.s  .. 
(JXin;  liiinselt  ploughman  i  cirivrr,  Wiiliam  Trask,  a 
ii.iy;  plough  with  a  cutter,  made  by  Jesse  Wa.. en, 
of  Uvdliam,  2   i  min 

N,>.  ri  Israel  Whitney,  of  Worcester  ;  one  yuk  oi 
Oxen;  himself  ploughniai.;   no  di.vii-,  ,9min 

No  y.  Suas  Duuley,  ot  Snlton  ;  oni  yoke  of  Oxen  ; 
Himself  ploughman;  no  driver  ;  couimon  plough. 


The  Committee  on  Jlgri cnhnrui  Improvements  and 
Experiments,  andOri^ina  Inveutiojis  consists  of  Hon. 
t)liver  Pisk,  of  Worctster,  Chairman  ;  Hon.  Steplien 
P.  (iardner,  of  Bolton,  Thomas  W.  Ward,  of  Shrews- 
bury, Hon.  Benjamin  Adams,  of  Uxhridge,  and  Lo- 
velt  Peters,  Estj.  of  Westborough.  Tins  (;ommittee 
will  report  in  December  next  and  agricultural  es. 
says,  claims  tor  premiums,  8tc.  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  postage  paid,  on  or 
before  the  first  of  December, 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  in  beh.ilf  of  the 
Society,  returned  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Jo.vathvs  lies. 
SELL  for  his  Address,  and  requested  a  copy  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees.  .Mr.  Itussell 
lias  very  politely  furnished  a  copy;  and  it  wdl  pro- 
baOly  soon  be  laid  before  the  public,  accompanied 
With  a  summary  statemrnt  of  th-  proceedings  of  the 
lay,  and  a  corrected  list  of  the  members. 

The  Society  was  co.nplimented  by  a  delegation 
ti'om  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  C.mnty  of  Wind- 
liam,  S'ate  of  Connecticut.  This  delegation  consist- 
ed nf  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Hall. 

The  thanks  of  the  hociey  are  d.ie  to  many  gentle- 
men tor  their   active  exertions    and  the  powerful  aid 
Ik'J  na''t  atforded   on  this  occasion  ;  ifiey  are  parti- 
ulary  indebted    to  the    gentlemen   who  consented  to 
act  as  Marshals,   who   perliirired  tlinr  duty  with  en- 
r^'y  and  disrretinn,  viz.-  Gen.  Thomas  Chamberlain, 
ol.  Samuel    Vlixter,   jun.  <  ol     Cyrus    Leiand,  Col. 
John  W.  Lincoln,  and  vi  Jor  Seth  Caidwtll. 

\U  the  proceedings  oi  the  day  were  conducted  and 
terminated  m  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
farmers  of  the  County  of  Worcester  have  reason  to 
he  proud  of  such  a  display  of  their  rr-sources  and  en- 
-rprlze.  It  is  in  their  own  power  to  main' ain  and 
Xult  their  present  high  character.  It  will  be  their 
own  fault  if  it  is  ever  forfeited 
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The  test  of  merit  was  the  best  work  with  ,lie  leab 
expense  of  labour.  The  Comm  iiee  remarked,  iha. 
t  was  Very  aifti.  uK  to  dec  de  among  co  i.petitors 
when  all  did  so  well;  but  in  the  best  e.xercise  of 
meir  judgment  they  had  concluded  to  recommend  the 
following  premiums  : — 

To  .■5ilas  Duuley  the  first  premium  of  Ten  Dollars  -, 
„nd  also  a  premium  to  himself,  as  ploughman  and 
driver,  of  E.ght  Dollars 

To  Jonas  L.Sibhy,  the  second  ptemium,  of  Eigh, 
Dollars  for  the  ploiigli  ;  lo  his  ploughman.  Four  Dol- 
lars ;   and  to  his  Driver,    Two  Dollars. 

To  Lewis  L.lly,  the  tlu  d /tiemiiim  of  Six  Dollars  for 
ihe  plough  ;  and  Four  Dollars  to  himself  as  plough- 
iiian  and  driver. 

To  Harms  Putnam,  the  fourth  premium,  of  Fou. 
Dollars  for  the  plough  ;  and  to  his  ploughman  Two 
Dollars. 

To  Luke  Aldricn,  jun.  a  premium  of  Four  Dollars, 
h.r  his  excellent  -work,  which  was  as  good  as  any  nn 
the  tield. 

riie  |{eport3  of  the  respective  Committees  were  ac 
ceptcd  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  premiums  which  had 
oeen  recommended  were  awarded  accordingly. 
I 


RECIPES. 

Or\s;inal  much  of  curing:  Hnms. 

Put  each  ham  with  two  tca-spunnslul!  nf  «alt 

iietie,  and    let  them  remain   lor  ei^ht  or  ten 

hiurs,  then   mix  hrown  sugar  with  fine  salt,  till 

t -e  salt  is  hrown,  ami    then  ruh  each  ham   well 

vith   this    inixtuie,   and  pack    them  down   in  a 

ight  cask,  sprinklin;;  salt  very  liiihtlv  over  eve- 

y  layer,  let  them  remain  for  twelve  or  ("urteen 

..lys,  then  unpack  them  and  put  tliose  that  were 

)ii   the   ttip)   at  bottom,   and   any   pickle  which 

:iirv   made,  pour  over  them,  and  in  two  weeks 

nvire  tliey  will  Oe  fit  to  smuke. 

Cnmninn  Salt  and  sifted  wood  ashes,  in  equal 
pnrts,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  make  as 
iooti  cement  tor  iron  flues,  &c.  better  thaa  in  ist 
other  compositions,  and  may  he  applied  wli.-n 
the  flue  IS  not  cold.  Iron  tilings  and  vine: 
will  do  as  vvell. 


Wants  a  situation  as  ov. meer,  a  married    man  who 
IS  brought  up  to  farming  in  one  of  tlie  tirs'    Vgi 
cultural  counues  in  ['England,  and   has  had  some  e' 
perience  in  ihis  state.     His  wife  would  undertake  the 
management  of  a  small  dairy.     For  intormati')n  as 
character  and  capacity  a  reference  will  be  given  to  : 
late  employer,  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectabui>y_ 
Apply  at  Matthew  Smith's,  No.  228  Market  slrc.t_ 


Printed  every  Friday  at  S^  per  annum,  for  JOil\  S. 
SKIN.N'ER,  Editor,  by  Josepli  Jtobinson,  al  \Uk  V. 
E.  corner  of  .Market  and  Belvidere-streets,  Baiii 
more,  where  every  description  of  Hor'k  and  Job 
Printing  is  executed — Orders  trom  a  distance  tor 
Binding,  with  proper  directions,  promjitly  attend- 
ed to. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Extract  from  Dnririn''^  Fhi/tologia. 

YiConoift^  of  \egeAat\on. 

^•HE  GROWTH  OF  SEEDS,  BaOi,   ANB  BULBS. 

(Concluded.) 
III.  I.  Bulbs.  Leaf-h'ilhs  precflp  fower-bulbs 
in  the  tulip  as  leaf-hulbs  in  applf-frpps,  as 
joints  in  the.  stalk  ofwhi'at.  Sr)lifnry  genera- 
tion of  insects.  2.'  Bulhs  nf  oninns,  "Orchis. 
Tulip,  H'acinth.  Ranunculus,  Iris,  3. 
Roots  of  potatoes.  Hires  of  s^mtrberries. — 
Seeds  of  orchis.  F/oifers  of  putntnes  i.  Stem 
bulbs  on  magical  onions  are  similar  to  root 
bulbs.  5.  Ront-grafting.  Rnof-inocnlation 
Root-propagation,  '^uclcers  of  trees,  hoot- 
buds  of  herbaceous  plants.  Liternnl  parts  of 
Which  decay,  ti.  Tuberous  roofs  of  turnip 
and  carrot  are  reservoirs  of  nutriment  for 
the  succeeding flnwer-stem  .^'*•)  flower  hui  is 
ever  produced  from  a  seed  without  previnu's 
leuf-huds  fVhy  seedling  apple-trees  are  ten 
«r  twelve  years  before  thpy  bear  fruit.  -Mn 
gazines  of  aliment  in  almost  all  roots.  7.  Use 
of  the  horse-hoe  to  accumulate  earth  round  the 
wheat-plants.  fVheat  dropped  on  the  soil 
shoots  up  but  one  stem.  Covered  icith  the 
soil  it  shoots  up  many.  Jind  transplanted 
deeper  in  th  soil  many  more.  Potatoes,  vines, 
and  figs,  produce  lateral  roots  frivn  their 
joints.  So  does  the  bark  if  wounded  circu- 
larly. Use  of  eating  down  forward  wheat 
with  sheep. 

III.  I.  The  Bulbous  roots  of  some  pe- 
rennial herbaceous  plants,  and  the  root-scions  of 
other  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  are  similar 
in  this  respect,  whicli  distinguishes  them  from 
buds  ;  that  they  are  generated  on  the  broad 
caudex  of  the  plant  within  the  ground,  or  in 
contact  with  it,  and  immediately  shoot  down 
their  new  roots  into  the  earth.  Whereas  bud* 
are  formed  above  the  soil  on  the  long  caudexes 
which  c.institute  the  filaments  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  shoot  down  new  roots  into  the  earth 
from  the  lower  end  of  these  elongated  caudexes. 
Buhs  have  not  improperly  been  called  suh 
terrmeous    buds  ;  and  like  "them  they  may  be 

divided   into   leaf-bulbs    and    flower-bulbs. 

When  a  tulip  seed  is  sown,  it  produces  a  sm  11 
plant  the  first  sumtier,  which  in  the  autumn 
dies,  and  leaves  in  its  place  one  or  more  bulhs. 
These  are  leaf-hulbs,  which  in  the  ensuing 
spring  rise  into  stronger  plants  than  those  ot 
the  first  vear,  but  no  flowers  are  yet  generated  s 
in  tne  autumn  tiese  perish  like  the  former,  and 
leave  in  their  places  otner  leaf  bulbs  stronger, 
or  more  perfect  than  their  preceding  parents. 
This  succession  of  leaf-bulbs  continues  for  four 
or  five  years,  till  at  length  the  bulb  acquires  a 
greater  perfectiea  or  maturitv,  necessary  for 


^pniinal  generation,  and  proiliircs  in  its  place  a 
arge  flnwer-biilb  in  the  centre  with  Sfvi'ia 
1 'i.-)i|  |p;.'f  buds  around  it. 

This  successive  lonnafion  of  leaf-bulbs  in  iiul- 
'ons  rooted  plants  previous  to  the  fDrmafion  of 
3  flower-bulb  is  curiously  analogous  to  the  pro 
ductinn  of  leaf-buls,  on  manv  trees  for  se- 
veral years  before  tlie  production  of  flower- 
buds  ;  tliiis  the  apple-trees,  ovrus  maius,  which 
are  raised  from  seeds,  generate  onlv  leaf-buds 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  afterwards  annu- 
ally generate  both  flower-buds  and  leaf-buds. 
From  whence  it  would  seem,  that  the  adherent 
ateral  or  paternal  progeny  is  the  most  simple 
and  easiest,  and  consequently  the  first  mode 
of  reproduction  ;  and  that  tlie  aniatorial  or  se- 
minal pro:;eny  is  on  (bis  account  not  generated 
tdl  the  maturer  age  or  more  perfect  state  of 
the  parent-bud. 

A  still  more  curious  analogy  to  this  circum- 
stance of  a  surcessionof  lea('-!)uds  and  leaf  bulbs 
preceding  the  f<rni3tion  of  flower-buds  and  flinv- 
er-bulhs  exist?  in  the  gjowth  of  wheat,  triticum, 
and  other  grasses  ;  but  with  this  diflVrence 
that  a  succession  of  leaf-buds,  as  id'  two  or  three, 
nr  four,  are  produced  in  the  same  year  previous 
to  the  flower-bud.  At  the  first  joint  of  the 
tem  of  wheat,  on  or  within  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  a  leaf  is  pr  duced  ;  from  which  rises  the 
principal  or  central-bud,  and  around  it  many 
new  bnds,  which  strike  thi'ir  roots  into  the  suil. 
Aft-r  this  central  bud,  and  those  around  it, 
have  arisen  six  or  eight  inches,  a  new  leaf  and 
a  new  leaf-bud  rises  on  each  of  them,  produc- 
ing a  second  joint  of  the  stem  ;  and  lastly,  a 
flower-bud  is  generated  at  the  summit,  which 
are  all  evidently  distinct  vegetable  beings,  as 
there  is  a  division  across  the  stem  at  each  joint, 
which  shews  there  is  no  connexion  of  the  pitii, 


<luctiori  of  fliiwer-buds  or  :uiw'r-  uihs   i-  wm- 
derfully    analn-niis    to   tlie   g<»n"rifion    of   (he 
anhis,   which   rising  from   an  egg  in    the  spring 
after  casting  its  skin  once  or  (wire  produces  a 
living   progeny    without  amatnrial  ci>|):ilatinn  ; 
and  this  ofl'-pring   proijucos  others  hv  this  soli- 
tary propagation  till  the  tenth  generalion  ;  then 
a  sexual   progeny  of  nialfs  and  fimih-s  is  nrn- 
duced,  and    eggs  are   laid  in  Ihe  autumn    from 
(heir  amatorial  intercourse,   Eticvclnped.  Bri- 
tain.   Ama-nitat.    Aradem.  Vol.  V[I.  by    A.  T. 
rjladh.     See  Sect.  XIV.  3.2.     Thus  (his  insect 
from    from  the  egg   requires   to  be   reproduced 
many  times  by  solitary  propagation  before  it  be- 
comes sufficiently  perfect  to  generate  a  sexual 
oftspring   like   the  buds  and    bulbs   from  seeds 
above  mentioned.     And  it  is  probable,  that  the 
polypus  of  our  stagnant  waters,  whicli  produces 
a  lateral  offspring  in  the  summer,  I  suppose  by 
solitary    propagation,  may  produce   mnle^  and 
t- males,  and  generate  eggsin  consequence  in  the 
autu'on  for  their  reproduction  theonBuiiigsr)rin>r. 
To    this    may    be   added    the   great    change, 
which  many   insects  and   even   larger  animals 
undergo  either  m  strength  or  form,  hef  .re  they 
aci|uiie   he  power  of  seminal  reproduction.     A« 
thesilk-uorm  changes  intoa  butterfly  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  generation  only,  as   it  then 
perfor>ns  this  office  and   dies.     Orber  caterpil- 
lars  change  their  form  likewise  into  butlerflies, 
and  at  the  same  time  change  their  kind  of  food, 
which   was  the  green  foliage  of  vegetables  be- 
fore this  transforuiation  :  but  now  consists  sole- 
ly of  honey.  And  lastly,  the  gnat  and  musqueto 
change  at  the  same  time  both   their  forms,  t'leir 
food,  and    their  element  ;    and    thus   acipiire 
higher  animation  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
sexual  reproduction. 


,2.  The  manner  of  the  production  of  herba- 
or  brain,  or  spinal  marrow,  between  the  lower  ceous  plants  from  their  various  perennial  roots 
and  upper  joints,  as  mentioned  in  Sect.  I.  8.  wants  further  invesiigationa  their  analo'j-y  is  .-lot 
That  a  new  bud  thus  constitutes  each  joint'yet  l^arly  ascertained.  1  this  autumn  dTssected 
of  the  stem  of  wheat,  and  other  grasses,  is  fur-;two  large  touts  of  the  onion  or  leek  kind,  whicb 
ther  evinced  ;   first,  by  the  existence  of  a  leaf  were  in  full  flower  ;   the  stem  of  eich  of  tliera 


at  each  joint  without  a  lateral  hud  in  its  axilla, 
as  occurs  in  other  vegetables  Secondly,  be- 
cause for  the  nourishment  of  this  new  leaf-bud 
a  reservoir  of  sweet-juice  is  prepared  in  the 
new  joint  ;  as  in  the  bulhs  of  many  plants. 
And  thirdly,  because  the  lower  leaf  dies,  and 
the  sweet  juice  is  absorbed,  as  the  upper  leaf 
becomes  vegete.  Hence  we  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  this  reservoir  of  sugar  in 
the  vegi-table  economy,  which  supplies  so  much 
agreeable  and  salutary  nouishmeDt  to  mankind 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane.  See 
No.  I.  6.  and  Ni^  3.  7.  of  this  Section. 

l"he  analogy  between  the  buds  of  plants  and 
the  adherent  lateral  progeny  of  some  insects 
as  of  the  polypus,  and  tenia,  or  tape-worm,  and 
volvox,  was  mentioned  in  Sect.  VII.  1.  4.  But 
the  circumstance  of  the  successive  production 
of  leaf-buds  and  ieaf-bolbs  previous  to  the  pro- 


was  embraced  b)  the  cylindrical  pedicles  of  sis 
or  seven  concentric  leaves  :  but  the  stem  itself 
arose  from  the  centre  between  three  large  new 
bulbs  in  one  of  them,  and  between  two^in  the 
other.  All  of  which  grew  from  the  same  cau- 
dex, but  the  cenfrdi  flower-stem  was  wrapped 
at  its  bottom  in  one  membrane  only,  which  se- 
parated it  from  the  new  bulns  in  its  vicinity. 

A  large  root  of  a  young  onion,  which  "lew 
from  seed  sown  in  the  spring,  was  at  the  same 
time  dissected  hy  stripping  ofl'  the  leaves,  and 
their  fleshy  bases,  one  after  another,  till  two 
buds  were  visitile  in  the  centre  of  the  fleshy 
bases  of  l!;-  concentric  leaves,  which  form- 
ed the  bulb  Th.'se  two  bulbs  were  evi- 
dently fiirioed  and  nourished  on  the  ca^idex  by 
the  stem,  and  its  six  or  st^ven  concentric  cylin- 
ilrical  leaves;  and  will,  I  suppose,  separate  in 
the  spring,  as  they  rise  up,  and  produce  each  of 
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them  a  flower  with  two  or  tliree  newhulhsat  the 
base  ofit,as(lesc.nbeil  in  the  above  paragraph. 

Or  from  the  tlifferent  size  and  apparent 
greater  maturity  of  tiie  centra!  hulh,  anil  the 
secondary  bulb,  beinn;  between  the  innermost 
and  the  "second  circular  ileshy  membrane,  1 
suppose  in  these  roots  of  onion,  like  the  tuhp- 
roots  liefore  spoken  of,  that  the  central  bulb, 
alone  may  produce  a  flower  in  the  next  sum- 
mer ;  and  that  the  lateral  bulb  or  bullis  will  pro- 
due^  only  stronger  and  m  ire  mature  leaf-bulbs, 
which  will  in  the  succeeding  summer  bear  a 
flower  or  sexual   pi'>a;eny. 

I'he  caudex,  or  central  part  of  the  bulb,  from 
which  the  root-fibres  descend,  and  the  leaves 
ascndjlies  aliove  the  knot  in  the  orchis  mono  ; 
and  the  parent-root  shrivels  up  and  dies,  as  the 
younj;  one  increases.  The  Hower  of  this  plant 
does  not  ripen  its  seeds  in  this  climate :  it  mifiht 
be  otherwise  worth  cultivation  for  the  useof  the 
new  roots;  which  when  scalded  and  peeled,  are 
said  to  be  the  salep  of  the  shops.  It  is  asserted 
by  one  of  the  Linnean  schools  in  the  Ainccm. 
Academ  that  if  the  new  root  be  pinched  off,  the 
seeds  on  the  old  one  will  ripen,  and  become 
prolific. 

In  the  tulip  the  caudex  lies  below  the  bulb, 
from  whence  proceed  the  fibrous  roots  and  the 
new  bulbs  ;  the  root  after  it  has  flowered  dies 
like  the  orchis  root ;  for  the  stem  of  the  last 
year's  tulip  lies  on  the  outside,  and  not  in  the 
centre  of  new  bulb.  In  the  tulip-root,  dissect- 
ed in  the  early  spring,  just  before  it  begins  to 
shoot,  a  perfect  flower  is  seen  in  its  centre  ; 
and  between  the  first  and  second  coat  the  large 
next  year's  bulb  is,  I  believe,  produced  ;  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  coat,  and  between 
this  and  the  fourth  coat,  and  perhaps  further, 
other  less  and  less  bulbs  are  visible,  all  adjoin 
ing  to  the  caudex  at  the  bottom  of  the  mother 
bulb  ;  and  which  I  am  told,  require  as  many 
years,  before  they  will  flower,  as  the  number  of 
coats  with  which  they  are  covered ;  and  that 
the  same  diftierent  states  of  maturity  probably 
obtain  in  the  buds  round  the  shoots  of  many 
fruit-trees,  the  central  one  of  which  will  pro 
duce  flowers  the  next  year  as  on  the  spurs  of 
apple-trees;  while  those  beneath  it  require  more 
or  fewer  years,  before  they  become  sufficiently 
mature  to  produce  organs  of  sexual  genera- 
tion ;  an  important  secret  in  the  management 
of  fruit-trees. 

The  hyacinth-root  differs  from  the  tulip- 
root  ;  for,  as  I  am  informed,  the  stem  of  the  last 
year's  flower  is  always  found  in  the  centre  of 
the  root,  as  in  the  onions  above  described  ;  and 
that  the  new  offsets  arise  from  the  caudex  be- 
low this  bulb,  and  not  between  any  of  the  con- 
centric coats  of  it,  except  the  two  external 
ones.  On  this  account  the  central  part  is  lia- 
ble by  its  decay  to  destroy  the  flower-bud,  if 
not  taken  nut  of  the  earth,  when  the  leaves  die  ; 
and  hence  some  florists  believe,  that  these 
roots  perish  naturally  in  five  or  seven  years, 
after  t:iey  have  flowered,  but  that  the  tulip-root 
never  dies  from  age. 

In  a  few  roots  of  hyacinths,  which  I  this  ilay 
esaminpd,  September  1,  the  stem  of  one,  which 
had  apparently  flowered  in  the  summer,  was  per 


I  supposed  had  not  borne  a  flower,  I  found 
central  flower-bud  inclosed  in  many  concentric 
(leshy  bases  of  former  leaves,  like  an  onion  ii' 
the  autumn,  which  had  been  sown  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding sptinu;.  Ami  concluded  from  hence,  th;i' 
the  hyacinth-root  dies  annually  or  biennially 
like  the  onion,  leaving  behind  it  a  succession 
of  leaf-biilhs  or  of  flower  bulbs.  The  caudev 
and  claw-like  roots  of  the  ranunculus  cuiti 
vated  by  florists  dies  I  believe  annually,  afti" 
having  put  forth  a  circle  of  new  claws  from  thi 
upper  part  of  it  round  the  bottom  of  the  perishin- 
flower-stem.  H^nce  the  claws  of  the  old-rout, 
which  became  shrivelled,  as  the  flower  ad- 
vanced, in  the  autumn  disappear;  and  the  de- 
cayed part  of  the  old  caudex  is  seen  beneath 
the  new  claw-like  roots,  which  I  suppose  has 
_iven  occasion  to  some  inaccurite  observers  to 
believe,  that  the  old  stem  in  this  and  some  other 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  was  drawn  down 
wards  by  the  new  root-filires  ;  while  the  bulbs 
of  the  iris  have  been  supposed  to  have  been 
pushed  upwards,  like  the  lamb-like  baromet?.. 
by  the  resistance  of  the  soil  to  the  elongation  of 


the  root  fibres  ;  which  last  seems  to  be  a  much 
more  orobable  idea  than  the  former 

From  these  observations  it  appears,  that  the 
concentric  leaves,  which  incircle  the  stems  ot 
bulb-rooted  plants,  are  the  lungs  to  the  caudex, 
as  one  or  more  leares  are  to  the  bud  of  a  tree  ; 
and  that  the  caudex  with  these  leaves,  and  the 
roor-fiores,  constitute  a  vegetable  being  ;  which 
produces  a  viviparous  progeny  of  new  leaf- 
bulbs,  ora seminiferous  progeny  in  flower-bulbs, 
with  a  magazine  of  nutriment  in  the  fleshy  base 
of  each  leaf  ;  and  that  the  tulip  produces  only 
leaf-bulbs  for  four  or  five  years  from  the  seed, 
and  then  but  one  flower-bulb  with  many  leaf- 
bulbs  annually.  I5ut  that  the  onion  kind,  allium, 
generates  two  or  three  flower-bulbs  in  the  first 
summer  from  the  seetl  ;  which  produce  flowers 
and  other  leaf-bulbs  in  the  second  summer  from 
the  seed.  And  lastly,  that  it  is  probable,  that 
all  bulbous  root*,  like  the  buds  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  perhaps  of  evergreen  ones  also,  are 
properly  speaking  biennial  plants,  as  they  rise 
in  v.ne  summer  and  perish  in  the  next 

3.  In  tulip-roots,  wliich  have  been  planted 
too  deep  in  the  earth,  and  in  onion-roots,  a  ve 
■'etable  cord,  or  process,  is  sometimes  seen 
about  an  inch  long  to  arise  from  the  caudex  be- 
neath the  hases  ot  the  cylindrical  leaves, and  to 
form  a  new  bulb.  Similar  to  this  appears  the 
natural  growtli  of  the  roots  of  potatoes  ;  a  sper 
inatic  cord  arises  from  the  old  root,  after  the 
leaves  are  expanded  in  the  air,  to  oxygenate 
the  vegetable  blood,  and  a  new  tuberous  or 
bulbous  root  is  thus  generated. 

This  mode  of  producing  distant  roots  is  ex- 
actly resembled  aliove  ground  by  the  wires  of 
strawberries  ;  which  may  be  called  spermatic 
cords,  which  deposit  a  new  vegetable  being 
the  eartii,  and  support  it  like  a  bud  on  a 
tree,  till  it  can  strike  roots  into  the  soil,  and 
elevate  leaves  into  the  air.  The  final  cause  of 
the  length  of  these  suberraneous  and  aerial 
spermatic  cords  is  evidently  the  design  of  plac- 
ing their  roots  at  a  convenient  distance  from  their 
parent  plants  ;  that  they  may  not  incommode 


fee  ly  decayed  in  the  centre  of  many  new  hulbs.  each  other,  but  may  both  of  them  more  readily 
laanother  bulb  of  less  size  and  compass,  which 'acquire  nutritious  juices  from  the  earth,  and 


he    ventilation   and    sunshine    of    the    atuuis- 
)here. 

These  embryon  vegetables  in  the  various  bul- 
lous and  tulierous  roofs  are  in  very  different 
4ates  of  maturity,  as  in  the  buds  of  different 
rees  ;  thus  in  the  potato  the  corcuium  or  plu- 
iiula  of  the  new  plant  only  is  visible,  surrounded 
vith  a  farinaceous  nutriment,  as  in  many 
ieeds  ;  whereas  in  the  tulip  and  hyacinth  the 
lower  of  the  succeeding  year  is  discernible,  as 
n  the  bud  of  the  horse-chesnut. 

As  the  ripening  of  the  seed  of  some  hulbous- 
oiit'^d  plants  is  forwarded  by  desfroving  the 
iiew  bulns,  as  in  orchis;  and  the  flowering  bulbs 
'if  other  plants  are  made  stronger  by  raising 
them  out  of  the  earth,  and  taking  away  the 
!eaf-bulbs,  which  surrounded  them  on  the  same 
caudex  ;  as  in  the  customary  management  of 
rulip-roots,  and  nyaciatii-roots  by  th»  florists  ; 
I  was  led  to  suspect,  that  pinching  off  the  flow- 
ers of  potatoes  two  or  three  times  might  increase 
the  size  or  quantity  of  the  roots  ;  as  the  nou- 
rishment derived  from  the  vegetable  blood  to 
the  flowers  and  seeds  might  thus  be  directed  to 
enlarge  the  roots,  and  thus  lay  up  more  nutri- 
ment for  the  future  plants.  This  idea  I  men- 
tioned to  an  ingeiiioui  lady,  who  aciiuainted  me 
a  few  months  afterwards,  that  on  a  few  roots 
she  had  made  this  experiment  with  apparent 
advantage. 

4..  The  oulbousand  tuberous  roots  of  plants  area 
lateral  or  paternal  progeny  like  thebuds  of  trees, 
and  therefore  exactly  resemble  the  parent  plant, 
as  mentioned  in  '<ect.  111.  2.  i.  and  on  this  ac- 
count may  be  liable  to  be  eSected  by  hereditary 
diseases, and  tnus  to  become  unhealthy  ;  whence 
the  canker  is  supposed  to  arise  in  those  apple- 
trees,  which  have  for  a  century  or  two  been  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  ;  and  the  curled  leaf  in 
potatoes,  which  have  been  too  lung  propagated 
ny  their  bulbs  ;  and  the  barrenness  of  hautbois 
trawberries,  which  have  too  long  been  propa- 
ated  by  wires;  all  which  diseases  are  believed 
not  to  happen  in  these  plants,  if  they  have  re- 
cently Oeen  raised  from  seed,  but  want  further 
oliservations  to  authenticate  the  facts. 

But  there  exists  a  set  of  bubis,  which  seem  to 
be  formed  by  amatorial  or  seminal  generation, 
and  not  b"  the  lateral  or  paternal  generation, 
and  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  viviparous 
sexual  progeny  These  are  produced  on  the 
flower-stem  in  the  place  of  see.ds  ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  fall  oil",  and  take  root  in  the  earth, 
as  is  agreeably  seen  ia  the  pidygoaum  vivipa- 
rum,  viviparous  bistort,  and  the  magical  onion, 
allium  magicum,  and  the  leeke, allium  Kativunu 
A  cuiious  question  here  occurs,  wfituer  the 
plants  Irom  tiiese  bulbs  are  liable  exactly  to  re- 
emole  their  parents  ^  and  whether  tliey  would 
be  liable  to  hereditary  diseases  Irom  a  long  c  I- 
tivation  of  them  m  succession,  as  is  supposed 
10  happen  to  those  mentioned  above  ? 

Though  a  perfect  flower  precedes  the  pro- 
duct ot  some  summit-bulbs,  as  I  believe  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  spike  of  the  polygonum  vivi- 
paruin  ;  yet  1  suspect,  that  ihe  summit-bulhs  of 
allium  magicum,  are  exactly  similar  to  the 
iiulDs,  wliich  are  produced  at  their  roots;  ue- 
cause  on  cutting  one  of  them  horizontally  into 
two  hemisplieie^  this  morning,  Septemtier  10,1 
.(bserved  liiree  young  bulbs  inclosed  in  the  con- 
centric flestty  membranes  of  the  summit-bulb 
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in  the  follinviiig  manner  ;  five  thick  flpsliv 
concentric  coats  of  the  general  sunimit-hul 
beins  taken  away,  there  appeared  one  sinul 
naked  small  hull);  ami  the  si\th  coat  beinsj;  r  • 
nuived,  two  olher  hulhs  liecame  visihle,  whic 
were  included  in  it.  Whence  it  seems,  th' 
these  stein-hiilhs  are  as  forward  as  those  ef  th. 
root,  and  probahlv  are  in  everv  respect  similar  ; 
and  that  the  bractes  or  Horal-I'aves. which  in  seed 
healing  plants  secrete  or  prepare  a  ni>urislimeni 
for  the  seed,  and  pericarpof  tin'  Hower,  acquire  li 
these  hulhiferous  onions  and  lefks  a  new  office 
and  prepare  a  masazme  of  nourishment  in  thi 
conceotrx  membranes,  which  surround  then 
summit-b  lbs  ;  and  these  may  be  esteemen 
therefore  a  sexual  viviparous  progeny  ot  vege 
tables,  as  buds  are  a  lateral  viviparous  proj^env 

5.  The  roots  of  trees  so  resemble  then 
branche-,  that  subterraneous  buds  are  frequent 
ly  produc<-d  upon  them,  which  reseniblp  tht* 
parent-tree.  The  bark  of  the  root  likewise 
so  resembles  the  bark  of  the  branches,  that  it 
is  not  uncommun  to  ingraft  with  success  on 
roots  taken  out  of  the  earth  and  repLinted  ;  as 
the  robiuia  on  the  root  of  the  acacia.  &  any  other 
apples  on  the  roots  or  the  suckers  of  bur-apples 
or  of  codlin»s  ;  which  may  be  done  earlier  in 
the  vernal  montiis,  as  being  less  liable  to  injury 
from  fros'y  nights  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  bud- 
ding or  inoculating  may  be  performed  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  roots  at  midsummer,  as  on 
the  branches. 

The  roots  of  those  plants,  which  are  other- 
wise not  easily  prop  .gated,  will  shoot  up  buds, 
if  a  part  of  them  next  to  the  plant  be  half  cut 
throunb,  or  raised  out  of  the  ground,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air  ;  as  in  pyramidal  campanula 
and  geranium  lob  turn  ;  and  after  a  time  the 
roof  may  be  separated  from  the  stock,  and 
many  new  plants  may  lie  this  way   produced. 

Tliese  ioot-bu<ls,  or  suckers,  are  general'y 
producfd  near  tlie  trunk  ot  the  tree,  before  the 
root  descends  much  beneath  the  soil  ;  but  in 
some  tiees.  as  the  elm  ulmus,  and  acer.  maple, 
whose  roots  spread  far  horizontally,  and  near 
the  suiface  of  the  earih,  they  are  generated  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  parent  tree  ;  because 
the  new  scion  can  thus  boon  acquire  the  infiu 
enci-  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  exiiauding  foiiajje. 
These  root-si'ioiis  Irom  apple-trees  are  fre- 
quently US'  d  in  vegetable  nurseries  for  the 
purpose  of  ingrafting  upcm,  and  are  termed  pa- 
raiiise  stocks  by  son, e  gardeners  ;  but  are  n<i: 
liable  to  the  canker  like  ihe  grafts  from  those 
old  apple  trees,  which  have  been  in  fashion 
above  a  century  ;  as  these  root-scions  resemble 
the  trucik  of  the  tree,  which  produces  ihein. 
not  the  ingrafted  head  of  it  ;  and  thus  may  not 
have  been  many  years  from  the  state  of  a  seed- 
ling vegetable. 

Similar  to  these  root-scions  of  trees  it  is  pro 
bahle,  tliat  the  mot-buds  of  perennial  herbace- 
ous plants  are  produced  ;  which  have  divari- 
cated, or  fibrous-roots,  and  whose  summits  pe- 
rish in  the  winter.  For  many  years  the  root 
thickens  by  an  annual  new  bark  being  induced 
over  the  old  one,  exactly  as  in  the  trunks  and 
roots  of  trees. 

As  these  roots  increase  in  ^^,  the  central 
part.  1  suppose,  changes  like  the  internal  wood 
ot  a  tree,  and  ceases  to  possess  vegetable  life  : 


tnd  in  process  of  time  is  liable  lo  decay.  <>n  th's 
account  theM>  perennial  roots  are  not  so  valua- 
■le  for  the  purposes  of  medicine  or  iliet.  or  me 
hanic  arts,  either  before  or  after  they  iiave 
lassed  a  determinate  as^e ;  as  the  hark  of  the 
oot  changes  annually  into  a  kind  of  albiirnu 
■  nd  then  into  a  kind  of  wood,  and  lastly,  is 
iahle  to  decay,  as  occuisin  the  roots  of  rheum 
nalmatum,  when  they  are  seven  or  more  years 
lid.  See  Sect.  XVII.  3  i  Ibis  decay  of  the 
central  part  of  the  root,  which  liappens  annual- 
ly to  some  plants,  anil  !■■  surrounded  with  new 
luidsand  their  root-fi'Tes.  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  root  having  be "n  ■  hopped, 
or  bitten  oft',  to  some  fanciful  botanists  ;  as  in 
plantago  major,  and  val  rian  :  and  has  hence 
liiven  to  scabiosa  succisa  the  name  of  devil's- 
hi',  mnrsus  diaboli 

6.  The  bulbs  already  mentioned,  as  those  of 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and  onions,  are  properly  the 
winter-cradles,  or  hybernacula.  of  the  young 
plants,  whether  in  their  leaf  bulb  or  flower- 
bulb  state  ;  and  are  furnished  with  a  magazine 
or  reservoir  of  nourishment  for  the  growing 
embrvons,  as  appears  in  the  squil,  scilla  mariti 
ma,  which  vegetates  from  this  souice  of  nutri- 
ment in  the  druggists  shops.  But  there  are 
other  roots  termed  tuberous  roots,  as  of  turnip 
and  carrot,  which  consist  solely  of  a  large  re- 
servoir qf  nutriment  lor  the   growth  and  nou 


.(  the  concentric  leaves  of  the  preceding  leaf- 
plant  Or  seroiidlv,  that  they  ar.' produced  in 
one  summer,  though  after  several  tienerations 
from  the  seed  ;  as  the  three  or  four  joints  of 
the  stem  of  wheat,  and  other  iirasses,  whicli  arc 
generated  and  nourishe  I  in  succe^sil■)n  in  the 
bosoms  of  four  or  five  cyliiidricil  leaves,  ci  le 
at  each  joint;  whicli  also  pioSablv  obtains  iri 
all  other  vegetables,  which  are  supoorted  'ir 
hollow  steins  divided  by  joints,  and  furiiishr<d 
with  leaves  at  these  stem-joints  with  or  without 
branches,  as  traj;opogon  or  picris.  In  t'ese 
plants,  where  there  are  no  branches,  thert*  is 
si'oply  a  new  central  bud  ;  and  two  or  more 
lateral  new  hiids  beside  the  cen  ral  one,  where 
I  hero  are  branches. 

Or  lastly,  where  the  leaf  buds  or  leaf-bulbg, 
which  are   produced  from  seeds,  succeed  earli 

ther  for  some  years,  before  they  arrive  at  sudi- 
cient  maturity  to  produce  sexual  orgnns,  or  ge- 
nerate a  flower,  as  in  the  bulbs  of  tulips,  and 
hyacinths,  and  the  buds  of  trees.  Whence  we 
at  length  acquire  a  distinct  idea,  why  seedling 
apple-trees  are  ten  or  twelve  years  before  they 
bear  fruit ;  though  the  buds  or  shouts  taken  froin 
a  tree,  which  already  has  borne  truit,  and  in- 
grafted even  on  a  young  seedling  tree,  shall 
produce  flowers  in  the  first  or  second  year;  as 
thfse  buds  have  already  acquired  that  state  of 
perfection  or  maturity,  which  is  necessary  to 


rishineiit  of  the  rising  stem  and  future  seeds  ;ithe  production  of  sexual  or  seminal  generation  ; 
whether  these  are  produced  in  the  same  year,  and  as  it  therefore  possesses  the  age  of  puberty, 
as  occurs,  when  the  seeds  are  sown  early  in  the  or  the  maturity  of  the  tree  ;  we  may  suspect, 
pring  ;  or  when  their  vegetation  is  stopped  by  that  it  will  sooner  acquire  the  hereditary  dis- 
Ihe  cold  of  winter,  and  proceeds  again  in  the, eases  consequent  to  too  lung  unmixed  succes- 
ensuinn  spring ;  as  generally  occurs  to  our  tur-Jsive  generations,  a  piece  of  very  important 
nips,  the  roots  of  which  I  am  well  informediknowledge  to  the  planters  of  orchards  ;  which 
may  be  much  enlarged  by  transplantation.  See|they  owe  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Knight,  as 


Sect.  XII.  ti. 

In  these  plants  the  leaves  by  exposing  the  ve- 
getable blood  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  prepare 

t  for  the  secretion  of  nutriment  in  their  knob- 
by roots  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  nourishment 

s  produced  and  reserveil  in  the  concentric 
fleshy  bases  of  the  leaves  of  onions  ;  and  in 
these  plants,  as  in  the  onion  kind,  the  leaves, 
which  surround  the  base  of  the  new  steins,  wi 


iiieiitioiied  in  Sect.  VII.  i. 

Hence  in  many  plants  produced  from  seeds, 
perhaps  in  all,  one  or  more  leaf-buds  precede 
the  flower-bud  ;  and  I  suppose  generally,  if  not 
always,  a  magazine  of  aliment  is  formed  at  the 
bases  of  the  leaves,  or  in  the  roots,  fur  the  nu- 
triment of  t  e  succeeding  leaf-bud  or  flower- 
bud  of  which  it  is  tue  parent. 

Thus  in  the  carrot  and  turnip  the  first  leaves 


ther  and  die  ;  as  the  new  buds,  op  bulbs  put  forth  constitute  the  lungs  of  the  new  vegetabl''  bein 
eaves  of  their  oan  lor  the  purpose  of  oxvge-  which  generates  the  succeeding  fl  nver  stem, 
natii  g  their  blood.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  and  secretes  or  deoosits  for  it  a  magazine  of 
stem  and  flower  of  the  onion,  or  carrot,  or  tur-|aliment,  which  forms  the  tutierius  root  ;  and 
nip,  is  a  new  plant,  not  arising  immediately  then  this  first  plant  from  the  seed  and  its  leavi:s 
from  the  seed  which  was  sown,  but  from  the  or  lungs  perish  ;  ami  the  root  gradually  shrivels 
leaf  root  or  leal  knob,  if  it  may  be  so  called  up,  as  it  is  absorbed  by  the  new  flower  stem  — 
which  preceded  the  production  of  the  flower-iln  many  plants  tiiese  first  or  rout  leaves  diifsr 
bud,  or  flower  stem,  exactly  as  the  flower  or  in  form  from  those  of  the  succe  ding  stem,  as 
ear  of  wheat,  wliicii  wasshwn  in  Sect.  IX  3  in  palmated  rhubarb,  aud  in  campanula  rotun- 
I.  to  have  three  or  four  successive  leaf-buds  pre-;difoiia,  which  is  so  c  died  from  the  round  lonn 
ceding  the  flower-bud.  of  the  leaves  ot  this  fir-.t  leaf-bud,  or  root-plant, 

From   these  observations  may  we  conclude,  which  pi  ec^des  tae  flower  stem 
that   no  flower-Dud  or  flower-bulb  is  ever  pro        7.  One  great  advantage  of  Mr.  Tull's  horse- 
duced  from  a  seed,  without  the  previous  inter-;hoeing  husliandry,   in  which  the  earth  near  the 
position  of  one  or  more  leaf  buds  or  leaf  bulbs  .'rows  of  wheat  is   alternately  turned  fro  n  and 


and  that  those  flouer-buds  or  flower-bulbs  are 
either  produced  in  one  generation  after  sowing 
t!ie  seed,  as  the  flower-bulbs  ot  onions,  which 
are  generated  and  nourished  at  the  bases  of  the 
concentric  cylii.drical  leaves  of  the  preceding 
Itaf  plant,  which  arosf  Irom  tne  seed  ;  or  as  the 
^te.iis  and  fl  iwer-ouds  of  the  carrot  and  turnip, 
which  are  generated  and  nourished  at  the  base, 


to  them  during  the  vernal  months,  has  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  some  fibres  of  the  roots 
being  thus  tu  off,  and  new  stems  shotting  up 
at  the  ends  of  those  which  remain  ;  but  the  real 
cause  ol  the  produetion  of  the  new  stem?  is 
from  the  accumulation  of  earth  above  the  first 
joint  of  the  young  wheat-plant :  troin  which  the 
new  buds  spring  out,  geaerated  and  nourished 
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b\  iiie  cauci  'x  cif  the  leaf,  which  surrounds  thiit 
joir.t,  and  which  afterwards  witliers  ;  this  im- 
port-int  circumstance  is  sh -wn  by  the  annexei' 
del  '  eation  of  a  transplanted  wheat-plant.* 

The  plant  of  wheat  wa*  taken  from  a  corn- 
field in  the  spring;,  and  then  consisted  first  of 
the  root  immediately  proceedin!;:  from  the  seed 
fl,  which  has  been  caMed  the  seminal  root;  and 
secondly,  of  the  root,  which  W3S  then  near  the 
the  i-urface  of  (he  ground  b,  which  has  been 
called  the  cornn.d  roivt,  was  furnished  with  ?. 
stem  and  leaf,  c,  fl,  and  with  a  secondary  stem, 
or  root-scion,  e,/.  'I'his  wheat-plant  consisting 
of  only  (wo  stems  was  replanted  in  my  garden, 
and  purposely  buried  so  deep  as  to  cover  the 
two  or  three  first  joints  of  both  the  stems  he 
neath  the  soil  ;  thit  is  as  high  as  the  letter  /, 
where  the  secondary  stem  was  purposely  cut 
off. 

On  takinf^  up  this  plant  with  some  others  on 


iiys  in  his  Husbandry,  "  Late  planted  wheat 
>?nds  out  no  root  above  the  j^rain  before  sprin/, 
)iit  is  nourished  all  winter  by  a  single  thre:id 
oroceeding  from  the  grain  up  to  the  surface." 
'Ibis  explains  the  prodigious  multiplication 
of  the  stems  of  wheat,  which  may  be  produced 
liy  transplanting  it  three  or  four  times  in  the 
summer,  autumn,  and  ensuing  spring;  for  if 
it  be  so  managed,  that  a  second  joint  of  each 
young  stem  be  buried  in  the  soil,  or  brought 
even  into  contact  with  it,  so  that  new  roots 
may  strike  down  into  the  earth  ;  the  caudex  ol 
the  leaf,  which  surrounds  tliis  joint  will  gene- 
rate many  new  buds,  which  will  thus  become 
suckers,  or  root  scions,  and  rival  their  parent  ; 
and  may  be  asain  transplanted  or  earthed  up 
three  or  four  times  witli  wonderful  increase. — 
Mr,  Charles  Mdler  of  Cambridge  sowed  some 
wheat  on  the  second  of  June,  17  66,  and  on  the 
eighth  of  August  one  plant  was   taken  up  and 


Scpteoiber  24.  it  had  assumed  the  form  here  separated  into  eighteen  parts  and  replanted; 
delineated.  The  primary  ste'o,  c.  s",  had  shot  these  plants  were  again  taken  up  and  divided 
out  no  new  roots  from  the  joint  g,  which  1  sup-  between  the  middle  of  September  and  the  mitl- 
pose  to  have  happen -d  from  its  being  too  far  ad-'dle  of  October,  and  again  planted  separately  to 
vanced  when  replsnttd  ;  as  many  other  stems'stand  the  winter,  and  this  second  division  pro- 
of other  wiieat-plan's,  which  had  not  been  oh- duced  sixty-seven  plants.  They  were  again 
truncated,  had  nev'  rtheless  put  forth  one  or  taken  up,  and  divided  between  the  middle  of 
more  lateral  stems  or  root-scions  at  the  second  March  and  the  middle  of  April,  and  produced 
or  third  joints,  which  on  transplantation  had  five  hundred  plants.  The  number  of  ears  thus 
been  coveretl  with  the  soil.  {produced   from  one  grain  of  wheat  was  21109, 

But  the  obtruncated  stem  p,/,  had  generated  which  measured  three  pecks  and  three  quarters 
anew  root-scion  at  li.  like  the  first  shoot  from 'of  corn,  weighed  forty-seven  pounds  seven 
the  seed  at  a  ;  which  bad  produced  other  new'ounces,  and  were  estimated  at  5708-K)  grains  1 
stems  as  it  approached  nearer  the  surface  of  ihej  piiiios.  Trans.  Vol.  LVIII.  p.  203.  See  Sect, 
earth  at  i  ;  and  as  these  advanced  into  the  air,  XII.  6. 

and  formed  their  leaves,  other  new  root  scionsi  Nor  is  this  unsupported  by  the  analogy  of  other 
were  generated  at  A:  audi.  Whence  it  appears,' vegetables,  in  which  new  roots  are  liable  to 
that  by  decapitation,  and  a  deeper  imuiersion  shout  in  great  abundance  from  their  joints  ei- 
in  the  ground,  a  secondary  stem  in  this  plaiitither  alone  or  along  with  new  buds,  if  a  proper 
became  multiplied  into  five  ;  all  which  produc-ljegree  of  moisture  is  presented  to  them.  Thus 
od  perfect  ears  of  corn;  and  in  utlier  roots,  if  the  stem  of  a  potato  be  laid  down  upon  the 
which  I  had  planted  in  a  similar  manner,  thejearth,  and  covered  with  soil  jiw  the  first  joint, 
increase  was  much  greater  :  and  especiallyia  new  series  of  roots  will  be  protruded  from 
where  one  or  more  of  the  primary  or  secondaryjthat  joint  ;  and  afterwards  another  series  of 
stems  had  been  decapitated.  (roots  from  the  second  joint,  if  managed  in  the 

If  a  grain  of  wheat  be  dropped  on  the  surfacelsame  manner  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  this  will 
of  the  earth,  and  suffered  to  -hoot  down  its^occur  even  if  the  potato  stems  are  taken  out  of 
roots,  and  to  raise  its  stem,  wbic!' !■■  the  processithe  ground,  when  they  are  six  or  eight  inche« 
of  nature,  I  suppose  hut  one  stem  would  bejhgh.and  deprived  of  all  their  young  roots,and 
produced  ;  as  the  first  knot  or  j  lut  of  it  would  transplanted,  so  as  to  cover  one  or  two  joints, 
not  be  covered  with  earth,  and  could  not  there-j  ;„d  that  a  great  crop  has  been  thus  produced 
fore  shoot  down  new  roots;  which  are  neces-  The  rapid  growth  of  some  grasses,  and  of 
iary  in  these  plants  to  th.   production  of  new  gome  species  of  the  convolvulus,  and  of  colt's- 

foot,   is  well    known,  and  very   troublesome  in 


•nots,  as  I  am  told,  and  become  a  tree  similar 
10  \\\-  parent. 

In  the  same  manner  I  have  been  informed 
Miat  if  a  circular  ring  of  the  bark  be  cut  off 
trom  many  tiees  and  shrubs,  which  are  other- 
wise difficult  to  propagate,  and  earth  be  put 
I'ound  th".  branch  thus  decorticated  a  few  inches 
above  and  below  the  wooded  part,  by  means  of 
a  garden-pot  previously  broken  longitudinally, 
and  bound  together  round  the  branch,  that  routs 
will  shoot  from  the  upper  lip  of  tlie  wound  ; 
ind  in  a  little  time  the  branch  may  he  safely  cut 
otrbelow  the  garden-pot,  and  planted  with  suc- 
cess. 

When  a  few  inches  of  the  end  of  the  branch 
are  cut  off  in  the  spring,  as  is  common  in  prun- 
ing wall-tiees,  new  buds  are  produced  near  the 
extremity,  which  remains  ;  or  those,  which 
did  exist,  grow  with  greater  vigour  ;  as  they 
obtain  some  of  that  nourishment  which  should 
have  supported  the  buds,  which  were  cut  off. 
I'he  same  occurs  in  respect  to  the  suckers  or 
root-scions  of  those  trees,  which  produce  them, 
as  of  elm-trees,  and  of  some  apple-trees;  if 
many  of  the  branches  be  cut  away,  the  suckers 
or  root-scions  become  more  numerous,  or  more 
vigorous. 


stems    which  are  not  orancbes  but  suckers  or 
root-scions. 

liut  if  the  grain  be  buried  an  inch  deep  in 
the  earth,  a  shout  rises  from  the  roots,  whic'i 
issue  from  the  seed,  which  is  an  elongation  of 
the  caudex,  and  puts  forth  a  leaf  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  this  leaf  and 
stem  constitute  the  primary  plant  and  general  • 
new  buds,  which  put  forth  n-  w  roots  descend- 
ing into  the  earth  ;  and  thus  three  or  lour  or 
jKor  e>uckers,  or  new  |ilants,  arise  round  the 
original  one,  wh  ch  was  contained  in  the  seed  : 
"hence  the  appearance  of  two  roots,  which  some 
autliors  have  named  the  seminal  and  coronal 
roots.  The  ingenious  Mr.  lull  seems  himself 
to  have  been  aware  of  tins  circumstance,  as  he 

♦  See  Am.  Farijier,  No.  45.  Vol.  3. 


many   situati(ms.     Of  these  very  minute  parts 
f  the  jointed  root,   when  cut  from  the  parent, 
elongate   themselves,  and  shoot  up  new  plants. 
From  the  very  numerous  divisions  of  the  wheat- 
root   described    by  Mr.  Miller,  it  may  be  sus 
ected  that  something  similar  to  this  must  have 
appened,  which  further  observations  must  de- 
termine. 

Vines  also  are  thus  liable  to  shoot  out  roots  at 
their  joints,  and  fig-trees  when  covered  only 
with  a  shred  of  cloth  in  nailing  them  to  a  wali, 
if  it  he  accidentally  kept  moist.  And  there  i: 
an  apple-tree,  which  is  called  a  burr-apple,  be 
cause  it  puts  out  roundish  protruberances  or  ex 
crescences  of  the  bark  like  a  burr,  which  if  th< 
oraiich  be  bent<lown,  or  even  torn  off,  and  set 
in  the  moist  earth,  will  iinaiediately  strike  out 


rnOMTHE  (SCOTCU)  FABMLRS'  MAGAZISE  POB  XOT.  LAST, 

On  the  Burning  of  (3lay  for  Manure, 

U\)  IV.  diToN,  Esq.  Sheriff-substitute,  Ha- 
milton. 

Sin— It  must  be  pleasant  to  every  lover  of  his  coun- 
try to  contempbte  the  progress  of  Agricultural  im- 
provement during  the  last  forty,  but  especially  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years-  The  establishment  of  tlie 
Board  of  Agriculture,  with  the  publication  of  their 
communications,  the  county  surveys  and  oilier  works, 
have  had  powerful  effects  in  collecting  and  diffusing 
valual)!e  intormatioii.  Those  who  have  written  on 
lifferent  branches  of  husbandry  being  eager  to  render 
their  works  creditable  to  themselves,  and  useful  to 
the  public,  have  sought  materials  from  every  possible 
quarter.  Others  bv  reading,  and  reflecting  on  what 
they  did  read,  have  not  only  added  to  their  own  stock 
of  knowledge,  but,  in  man)  instances,  have  improved 
on  the  ideas  of  the  author  whose  works  they  perused, 
and  reduced  his  and  their  own  improvements  to  prac- 
tice. And  even  some  who  couUl  not  compose,  and  did 
not  read  much,  have  made  usi-ful  discoveries,  and 
instructed  others  verballv  and  practically  in  various 
branches  of  husbandry.  The  stale  of  Agriculture  dui-» 
ing  the  last  six  years  has  no  doubt  greatly  damped 
the  ardour  of  the  cultivator  ;  but,  even  during  that 
unpropitious  period,  manv  useful  discoveries  have 
been  made,  and  much  Agricultural  'knowledge  has 
been  diH'used.  Almost  every  new  publication  con- 
tains something  interesting  ;  and  every  number  you 
publish  either  lays  open  S'lme  new  discovery,  or 
developes  some  improvement  in  practice.  And  as 
every  one  of  these  leads  lo  further  discoveries,  and  to 
liigher  improvements,  we  may  still  look  forward  wrh 
confidence  to  much  greater  perfection  in  every  branch 
of  husb.(ndry. 

It  may  well  b,-  expected,  however,  that,  in  a  science 
so  extensive,  ss  very  far  from  having  attained  perfec- 
tion, and  where  so  many  thousands  are  as  it  were 
searchiug  for  improvements,  and  eager  to  give  their 
discoveries  to  the  public,  that  some,  with  even  ihe 
best  intentions,  may  be  themselves  deceived,  and 
without  intending  it,  may  for  a  time  deceiv  others. 
Hence  we  have  sometimes  found,  that  what  have  ap. 
pesred  to  be  ii^j^rtant  discoveries,  and  have  been 
w  ii-mly  recommended  as  interesting  improvements 
^lave  not  been  found  to  be  of  nauch  importance.     Of 
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teveral  instances  lliat  migl>  be  naii-.t-il.  the  Fmriti  f.'rosj 
and  Buneil  Clay  for  manure  may  serye  as  specimens 
Both  oithese  were  improvements  toacoftain  extent, 
and  meriting  some  attention  ;  but  both  have  been  re- 
commended tar  beyond  their  worth.  I)r  Kicliardson 
had  the  merit  of  bringinjj  into  view  a  species  of  grass 
of  considerable  value,  whicli  had  not  been  attended 
to  by  any  other  person  ;  and,  in  his  desire  to  serve  tlie 
public,  he  very  much  overrated  the  value  of  that 
grass.  The  florin  is  certainly  the  richest  in  ijuality 
of  all  our  grasses  ;  aboundiupf  with  saccharine  matter,] 
and  well  adapted  for  green-food  in  winter,  when  no 
other  grass  can  he  preserved  in  that  state.  Hut  to 
talk  of  rearing  it  under  trees,  on  mountains,  and  in 
other  situations  pointed  out,  or  to  the  extent  mention- 
ed by  the  Reverend  Doctor,  or  those  who  became  be- 
lievers of  all  his  slatement-i,  betrays  a  considerable 
degree  of  rashness  and  crcdulitv. 

In  the  same  way,  the  burnmg  of  clay  as  a  manure 
bas  been  recommended  far  beyond  its  real  merits.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  every  person  that  has  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  that' when  clay,  or  other  earth,  is 
burnt  into  aslies  like  brick-dust,  it  will  nut  (unless 
acids  are  applied  to  it)  return  again  to  its  former  state 
of  clay,  but  will  rrmuin  in  the  granulated  state  of 
ashes  or  friable  mould,  to  which  it  was  reduced  by 
the  operation  of  burning,  or  torrefaction,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed  by  fashionable  farmers.  An  admixture 
of  that  kind  with  a  strong  adhesive  clay,  must  evidently 
operate  as  a  powerful  manure,  by  changing  the  me- 
chanical arrangi  ment  of  the  la''er,  and  rendering  it 
more  friable  j  giving  greater  facility  to  ihe  percolation 
of  redundant  moisture,  and  to  the  .spreading  of  the 
roots  of  v>  .fetables  in  quest  of  food  The  application  of 
a-  much  washed  s'.nd,  or  any  similar  substance,  would 
Iiave  exactly  the  same  eifect  in  opening,  and  keeping 
open,  the  pores  of  an  adhesive  clay  soil,  and  convert- 
ing it  into  the  quality  of  loam. 

.  Besides  this,  which  would  be  a  permanent  improve- 
ment upon  the  staple  or  texture  of  every  clay  soil, 
burnt  clay  or  torrefied  earth  may  sometimes  acquire, 
in  that  operation,  a  small  quantity  of  soot  or  carbonic 
matter,  that  may,  in  favourable  circumstances,  operate 
for  one  season  as  a  manure,  or  as  a  stimulus  to  a  small 
extent,  to  the  growth  of  vegetables.  This  at  least 
may  be  the  case,  if  the  clay  or  earth  burnt  shall  abound 
w  ith  vegetable  matter,  and  if  the  burning  is  conducted ' 
in  such  a  smothered  way  as  to  prevent  the  smoke  or' 
vegetable  matter  from  escaping  Hut  as  it  is  the> 
subsoil  that  is  recommended,  and  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally used  for  burning,  it  is  impossible  any  considera- 
ble quantitv  of  vegetable  matter  can  be  found  in  it. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  advocates  for  this  speciesj 
of  manure  about  the  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil  be-: 
jng  calcined  and  formed  into  lime  by  the  operation  of 
burning.  But  I  am  disposed  to  consider  this  argu-j 
ment  as  far  more  plausible  than  solid.  Calcareous] 
matter  is  no  doubt  found,  on  chemical  analysis,  to  a 
certain  extent  in  some  soils  ;  perhaps  some  perceptible' 
portion  of  it  may  be  found  in  every  soil.  Hut  it  is 
seldom  or  never  found  in  any  soil,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  of  much  use  as  a  manure  to  other  land.  Even 
where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  a  large  portion  of 
Calcareous  matter,  if  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  lime- 
sione,  but  minutely  mixed  with  it,  the  burning  can 
not  either  increase  or  much  alter  the  lime.  Ii  it  is, 
in  the  form  of  stones,  however  small,  or  in  what  isj 
called  limestone  gravel,  there  is  little  c!i.ince  of  its 
being  calcined  in  the  operation  of  burning  the  clay  ;! 
it  would  go  through  that  ordeal  unaltt-red.  Any 
change,  thereibre,  that  can  be  made  upon  tlie  small 
portion  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil  by  burning 
in  the  manner  directed,  can  scarcely  have  any  per- 
ceptible eflect,  when  that  matter  is  applied  as  manure 
to  other  soils.  And  though  it  is  possible  that  some 
qualities  in  particular  soils,  unfavourable  to  vegeta- 
tion, may  be  corrected  by  burning,  and  that  in  some 
other  instances  the  fire  may  render  the  clay  more  nu- 
tritive to  plants  (though  1  liave  not  been  able  to 
trace  this,  or  even  to  conj-cture  how  it  can  happen,) 
yet  1  am  much  disposed  to  believe,  th.it  its  etliect  as 
»  luechanical  mixiure  in  opening  the  pores  ot  the  soil 
is  the  chief  improvement  that  can  he  derived  tnnn 
the  application   of  burnt  clay  as  a  manure.    If  it  ''»* 


any  otiier  etl.  ci,  it  must  be  from  the  soul  or  earbonic 
matter  collected  during  the  operation  of  burning  ;  or 
perhaps  it  ni.ay  acquire,  by  the  torrefiction,  some- 
thing of  a  stimulating  quality,  that  may  for  a  short 
lime  promote  the  growth  of  particular  plants.  Hut 
these  qiialitiesran  only  be  to  a  small  extent,  and  con- 
tinue to  act  for  a  very  limited  period. 

Having  thus  stated  my  own  opinion  and  belief  as 
to  the  utility  of  burned  clay  as  a  manure,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  much  upon  the  high  recom- 
mendations given  to  it  by  those  who  first  brought  it 
into  notice,  or  by  others  who  have,  either  in  theory 
or  practice,  entered  into  ther  views.  It  is  fur  more 
agreeable  to  me  to  give  my  own  opinions  on  any  sub- 
ject, than  to  dispute  those  if  others.  'Vliougb  I 
have  no  scruple  in  stating,  that  the  recommendation 
given  of  the  florin  grass  bj  Dr.  Kichardsou,  and  also 
the  first  accounts  of  the  etiects  of  burnt  cUy,  to  both  of 
which  some  respectable  gentlem-n  became  proselytes, 
Were  greatly  exaggerated,  still,  as  1  believe  the  wri- 
ters of  these  accounts,  and  those  who  beli'ved  in 
them,  acted  from  principle,  and  had  no  intention  to 
deceive  the  public,  I  would  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing 
to  hurt  their  feelings,  and  would  only  caution  the 
public  against  being  misled, 

The  Hrst  account  I  ever  saw  of  the  powerful  efTects 
of  burnt  clay  as  an  efficient  manure  to  every  soil, 
was  in  some  communications  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Craig,  at  Cally  in  fialloway,  who  recommended  it  so 
highly,  that  one  might  have  expected  it  was  to  su- 
persede all  other  manures.  He  says  that  Mr.  Wallace, 
a  tenant  on  the  estate  of  Tnngland,  who  had  began  to 
use  some  of  this  manure,  was  so  fully  convinced  of 
Its  superior  elTiciency  that  he  would  not  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  carting  dung  from  Kirkcudbright  to  his  farm, 
though  only  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  even  if  he  were 
to  get  such  dung  in  a  present.  This  was  certainly 
carrying  the  matter  a  great  way  too  far  ;  yet  such  was 
the  demand  for  labourers  capable  of  doingjustice  to 
the  operation,  that  t;allow.ay,  and  even  Ireland,  was 
ransacked  for  clay-burners.  Clay-kilns  were  seen 
smoking  in  all  directions  ;  and  the  newspapers  and 
periodical  publications  were  often  filled  with  the  most 
fluttering  accounts  of  the  newly  discovered  manure 
Some  of  these  accounts  contradicted  each  other,  as 
might  well  have  been  expected,  on  a  subject  so  new, 
and  respecting  which  several  people  stemed  eager  to 
be  heard,  and  to  repeat  their  improvements  and  de- 
tail discoveries 

But  this  ra.^e  for  clay. burning  did  not  continue  long 
for,  though  the  thing  was  only  started  m  1H15,  I 
have  not  seen  a  kiln  burning  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  j  and  none  of  the  original  believers  in  its 
efHcacy,  within  the  circle  of  my  knowledge,  seem 
now  disposed  to  speak  upon  that  great  improvement. 
Having  stated  my  opinions  on  the  subject  some 
years  ago,  I  did  not  intend  to  repeat  them,  till  I  saw 
in  your  last  Number,  what  Kdtvard  Burroughs,  Ksq. 
has  recently  published.  re.spfcting  the  effects  of 
burnt  clay  as  a  manure.  I  am  not  disposed  to  f  illow 
this  author  through  the  course  of  his  pamphlet ;  or  if  I 
were,  I  would  be  inclined  to  contradict  several  oi  his 
propositions  He  mak;  s  a  distinction  between  burn- 
ing into  ashes,  which,  he  says,  is  suited  to  the  sub- 
soil, and  what  he  calls  torrefying,  which  is  all  that  is 
to  be  done,  wlien  soil  abounding  with  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  used.  His  obj  ct  seems  to  be,  to  preserve  the 
vegetable  matter  from  being  dissipated  by  fire.  Hut 
it  Would  be  [jroper  to  know  how  far  the  fire  can  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  without  injuring  the  vegetable  mat- 
'er.  Hiirning  and  torrefaction  are  so  nearly  allied  to 
each  otlicr,  that  I  lio  not  know  where  the  one  begins 
and  the  other  en. is,  Torrefactinn  is  synonymous  with 
scorching  or  roasting;  and  I  do  not  perceive  that  any 
one  could  ever  consider  the  burning  of  the  clay  into 
manure  wa^  any  thins*  more  than  roasting  it  into  ashes. 
It  was  surely  never  meant  to  burn  it  up  by  fei  vent 
heat,  otherwise  no  manure  would  remain.  Rut  where- 
ever  \Jr.  Burroughs  irray  dra  v  the  line  between  burn, 
ing  and  torrefaction,  t  have  no  scruple  to  aver,  that 
either  the  one  or  the  oih.-r  will  rumpletelv  dissipate 
the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  TImi  matter  is  so 
much  more  inHfiimable  th.in  l:iy  or  common  .artii, 
that    it  will  be  burnt  up  ami  cipelled  frum  tlie  mass 


bef.ne  the  iie.il  has  a.Uiincid  tu  ih.ii  ..ii-i;ite  that  could 
make  the  least  change  on  the  clay,  b.  vond  drying  it, 
which  might  be  done  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
ilrimghts  without  the  aid  of  hi-e.  If  merely  drying 
the  clay  is  what  Mr,  iJunoughs  means  by  torrefying, 
then  certainly  the  vegetable  ma'ter  will  not  be  much 
injured  l>y  that  operation.  But  whenever  the  fire  is 
applied,  the  vegetable  matter  will  he  dissipated.  II, 
by  torrefaction,  is  meant  no  more  than  drying,  then 
fallow  only,  and  not  fuel,  is  necessary.  Bui  if  the 
clay  isonly  dried,  then  the  first  heavy  rain  will  re- 
duce it  to  its  fiirmer  adhesive  state  ;  and  neither  it, 
nor  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied,  will  be  in  the  least 
altered,  in  its  mechanical  arrangement,  beyond  one 
season,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  fallow. 

To  give  n>y  ultimatum  upon  this  subject,  I  regret 
that  the  discoveries  of  fiorin  grass,  and  the  elT'ccts  of 
burnt  clay,  have  so  far  overated  their  value.  Both 
are  useful  and  proper  to  be  attended  to — the  grass 
to  be  raised  on  patches  of  marshy  ground,  and  used 
as  green  food  to  cattle  in  winter  ;  and  the  burnt  earth 
as  a  corrector  of  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  a 
stubborn  clay  soil  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  if  they 
had  been  only  recommended  for  these  valuable  purpo- 
ses, they  would  have  been  brought  into  more  general 
use  than  they  yet  are,  or  will  be,  till  the  prejudice 
against  them,  arising  from  the  disappointment  of  ex- 
pectations, raised  high  by  too  flattering  descriptions, 
are  removed. 

I  see  Mr.  Burroughs  quotes  Mr.  Nasmith  in  sup- 
port of  his  theories  on  tlvis  subject.  But  if  he  had 
seen,  as  I  have  done,  that  all  Mr,  Nasmith's  experi- 
ments with  burnt  earth  or  brickdust,  as  he  termed  it, 
did  not  extend  to  more  ground  than  an  ordinary  pair 
of  blankets  would  cover,  and  was  chiefly  confined  to 
experiments  in  flower-pots  in  his  byre,  he  would  not 
probably  have  referred  to  such  authority.  Specula- 
tions raiseil,  and  theories  built  upon  such  trifling  ex- 
periments, will  when  so  well  told  as  Mr.  Nasmith 
was  able  to  do,  mislead  people  at  a  distance.  But 
none  who  saw  them  will  be  so  easily  deceived.  .Much 
injury  has  frequently  been  done  to  agriculture  by  e.x.- 
travagant  theories  and  visionary  speculations. 
1  am,  8;c. 
WILLIAM  AITON. 

Hamilton,    I2lh  October,  1821. 


For  the  Jlmi-rican  Farmer. 


ON    THE    PKEPAKATION    OF 

C\lE\VU\-(i  TOBACCO. 

Esstx,  February  13th,  1820. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  am  gratified  that  it  is  at  last  in  my  power  to  give 
you  pretty  full  information  in  reply  to  your  inqui- 
pies,  relative  to  the  modes,  for  there  are  several,  of 
preparing  our  Chewing  Tobacco  One  part  of  this  in- 
formation will  probabi)  surprise  you,  as  mucli  as  it 
did  myself.  This  is,  that  the  best  manufacturers  of 
chewing  tobacco  on  the  continent,  are  said  to  lie  in 
Baltimore,  One  of  the  most  experienced  and  respec- 
table  manufactures  in  Richmond,  gave  this  answer  to 
the  Secretary  of  our  Society,  who  was  so  kind  as  to 
make  the  inquiry  for  me  ;  and  he  added,  m  confirma- 
tion of  his  opinion,  that  his  own  foreman  had  always 
been  from  Baltimore.  The  tobacco  is  purchased  in 
Richmond  by  agents,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
sent  round  to  your  city  But  to  "  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,"  I  also  made  inquiries  of  several  plant- 
ers an'l  farmers,  who  concurred  generally  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  Th.,t  in  the  large  w..v,  the  chew- 
ing tobacco  was  prepared  chiefly  in  what  are  called 
"  stemmaries,'  established  in  tbe  towns  of  Kichmund, 
Lynchburg  and  Petersburg.  That  the  best  tobicco  is 
always  selected,  either  from  such  as  the  inspectors 
reject  fro'ti  being  "  too  high  in  case,"  or  from  such 
s  v.  ry  dry. — This  last  they  throw  into  imlk  on 
blankets  or  elotlis  i  water  it  plentifully,  by  which  they 
•  akulate  on  ten  pr.  ct.  proflt  in  the  additional  weight, 
and  th  n  cover  it  up  \s  soon  as  it  is  snflicientiy  in 
case  to  stem,  this  process  is  pert'ormed,  after  wiping 
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each  leaf  perfeclly  clean  wilh  a  clolh  It  is  then  twist 
ed,  and  siibjected,  when  in  tlie  proper  order  for  priz-- 
inff,  (which  is  a  matter  to  be  learned  only  by  experi- 
ence,) to  very  heavy  pressure  tor  three  or  iiiiir  days 
either  m  strong  tubs  or  boxt^s,  wht- n  it  is  taken  out,  and 
the  twists  reversed  ;  after  which  it  is  again  prized 
firmly  into  the  vessels  designed  to  contain  it  for  sale. 
Where  it  is  prepared  in  the  small  way,  some  prefer 
letting  the  tobacco  get  into  'case,"  from  the  natural  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  after  the  first  prizinj; 
wilh  great  force,  take  out  the  twists— nearly  open  the 
twists,  by  giving  them  a  reversed  turn  by  the  hand, 
and  then  sufi'er  tliem  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
they  are  again  prized  for  nse.  This  method  is  said 
by  many,  to  make  far  superior  tobacco  to  tlie  other, 
but  it  does  mt  answer  so  well  m  the  large  way.— 
Some  experlt  need  consumers  of  chewing  tob.icco  con- 
tend that  it  ought  never  to  be  prized  at  all,  as  the 
heavy  pressure  destroys  what  thty  call  "  the  line  flavor 
and  taste"  of  the  article.  For  my  own  part,  I  neither 
m^ke,  nor  use  tobacco,  having  adopted  pretty  mud 
the  same  opinion  of  it  as  is  expressed  by  old  iJurton  in 
his  \natomy  of  Melancholy — the  most  curious  per 
haps,  of  all  the  curious  books,  that  ever  was  written. 
It  was  published  m  the  early  part  of  the  seventi  enth 
cen  ury,  and  subjected  the  author  to  ;he  suspicion  of 
being  somewhat  crack  brained.  As  I  hope  the  same 
doubt  may  not  attach  to  those  who  quote  I'lm,  I  shill 
venture  to  give  you  the  passage,  which  m»y  serve  to 
amuse,  if  it  does  nothing  else. 

"  Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcelent  tobacco, 
wi  ich  goes  firre  beyond  all  their  panaceas,  potable 
gold,  and  philosopher's  stones— a  soveraigne  remedy 
to  all  diseases — a  good  vomit,  I  confesse  — a  vertuous 
hearbe,  if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportunely  taken,  and 
medicinally  vsed,  but  as  it  is  commonly  ahuseo  by 
most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinker's  doe  ale— 'tis  a 
plague,  a  mischiefe,  a  violent  purger  of  goods,  Uiiuh, 
healih;  hellish,  dcvelish,  and  damned  tobacco,  the 
ruine,  and  overthrow  of  body  and  soule." 

I  would  not  have  you  think  me  quite  as  violent  as 
old  Burton  in  my  denunciations  of  this  favorite  weed, 
or  "  hearbe,"  as  he  calls  it,  but  I  certainly  think  ther, 
is  much  truth  in  what  he  says— somewhat  too  coarse- 
ly I  xpressed  to  be  sure,  for  modern  tastes,  but  still 
true  in  the  main,  I  wish  some  of  our  farmers,  who 
ar  killing  their  lands  wilh  it,  would  imbibe  the  old 
gentleman's  notions,  so  far  as  to  abandon  its  culture 
for  more  improving  crops. 

What  remains  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  I  must  give 
you,  as  concisely  as  possible    The  sod  which  is  prefer 
red  by  our  best  planters,  is  a  generous,  black  loam — 
the  hills  are  made  from  3^  by  3J  to  4  feet,  according 
to  the  fertility  of  the  land— much  tobacco  is  cultivat. 
ed    with  the   plough,  in  beds,  brok  ii  up  in  the  full. 
The  best   kinds  are   called    "  Hig  Frederick,  Daniel, 
Jones,  and  Blue  Prior,"  of  which  the  first  is  most  e 
teemed  ;  all  the  different  kinds  are  topped  from  eight 
to  ten  leaves  cured  with  fire,  and  prized  to  an  averag 
weight  of  some  14  or  1 1  cwt.  pr-  Mid .  The  planters  ir 
spect  where  they  please,   sell  to  the  merchants  gener-i 
ally  by  actual  view,   and  carry  most  of  their  tobacco 
to  liichmond   and   Petersburg  before  it    is  sold.     Tin 
l^,^'|.l  size  of   our  hhds    1    believe,    is  54  inches  by  34, 
an  i  the  inspectors  are  required  by  law,  to  break  m  two 
places,  but  often  break  the  hhds.  in  more. 


you.     1  have  not  heard    from  him   for  several  years 
past,  and  know  not  whether  he  be  still  living. 

JAMES   MKASE. 


Mn.  J.  S.  Skisseu. 

EXTRACT 

First.  The  vats  or  cisterns,  (which  to  equalize,  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  clianges  of  the  American 
clime,  I  would  advise  to  be  placed  under  ground,  and 
to  have  core'-)  and  pmh,  over  them  in  winter,)  ought 
to  be  of  the  same  srie  as  the  liquor  still,  when  they  are 
filled  within  six  inches  of  the  top  of  the  vat — ther 
is  great  escape  of  spirit  if  they  are  filled  lii.t',htr.- 
Note.  From  much  observation,  1  am  persuaded,  small 
stills  yield  more  ^plrlt  than  large  ones,  which  are  now 
generally  used  in  Jamaica. 

2d  Experience  has  lately  proven  to  me,  that  shal 
low  vats  or  cisterns  work  oW  c/uicker  than  iJeep  ones 
rile  fermentation  is  less  impeded,  and  is  more  com 
plete.     I  have  made    two  this  year,  of   9  and  10  fei 


that  is,  a  large  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  one  foot  diame- 
ter, 'i  inches  long<  r  than  the  depth 
of  the  upper  or  lower  vat,  is  plac- 
ed  upnglit,  with  its  foot  let  into 
and  corked  at  the  bottom  and  se- 
rured  fast  by  a  frame  at  the  top. 
This  tube  has  holes  in  it,  at  6  ta 
'.'  inches  asunder,  and  4  from  the 
bottom,  to  which  plugs  are  fixed 
to  draw  out  and  let  the  dunder 
in,  as  it  settles  from  the  surface.  The  pump  is  fixed 
in'  the  tube  or  trunk,  to  pump  up  tlie  dunder  as  it 
clears,  and  is  let  in  by  the  plugs  drawn.  I  give  an 
imperfect  sketch  in  the  margin. 

Stills  should  be  made  flat  or  squat,  to  afford  the 
ad  ion  'f  fi  e,  on  u»  great  a  snr- 
face  as  fiossible,  and  'O  furie  up 
vapour  or  spirit  in  the  perpendi- 
cular line  it  rises.  This  i<le«  I 
suggested  in  1789— sent  out  for 
a  still  of  16o0  gallons  on  my  own 
1791       Before   it  was 


square,  and  5   vUep,  set  in   cUy  puilMe    (m   place    i^ijpj^,      ,     l,:i'i,    and  hung  it  in  1791       Before   it  was 
r..mming  them)  which  work   off  in  tlirte    days   after    [,a^i^ '^nd  exposed  to  view  tn  Bristol.   I  verily  briieve. 


FOR   THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


^s   conducted  in    Jamaica,  witli  remarks   on 
Cisterns  or  Vats,  and  St  ilte. 

PUIL.1UKLPHIA,  ncc-22d,  1821. 
The  following  directions  for  the  distillation  of  Kum. 
were  written  at  my   request,  by  the  worthy  Mr.  Wii 
lium    Hylton,  formerly  of  Virginia,  shortly  after   h 


return  to  Jamaica,  from  the  United  States,  and  as  the- 
may  i.t'  useful  to  those  engaged  in  *.he  imsiness,  an'> 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  I  send  theip   to 


beini^  s  I  With  sw.-ets,  tn-c.  whereas  those  of  five  feet 
deep,  of  the  same  quantity  of  gallons,  take  five  days. 
Round  vats  I  prefirr  to  square,  as  thi  y  are  easier  made 
tight  with  puddle  or  ramming— two  inch  white  pine 
will  make  them  j  and  they  may  be  doweled  and  hoop- 
ed with  wood 

3d  Twel  e  to  fourteen  cisterns  or  Tats,  will  make 
(in  Jamaica)  12  puncheons  of  rum  per  week,  if  the) 
are    1000  gallons  each. 

All  swets  yield  best  ^vhen  fresh  and  new.  Molas- 
ses srnt  to  America  undergoes  a  strong  fermentation 
before  it  reaches  there  ;  and  occasions  an  acid  flavor 
nd  hogo  in  the  spirit.  I'lie  enipyruema  is  sometimes 
fat  rid  of  here,  by  putting  6  g.dlons  of  lye  to  each 
lOOO  of  iiqiior,  or  by  not  mixing  rheflrst  and  last  15  to 
2i/  gallons  of  low  wines  or  runnings,  first  and  last, 
wilh  the  product  of  the  still— say,  ?8C/  to  320  gallons 
of  low  wines,  from  14U  gallons  of  ^ooj  molasses,  or 
ts  equal  in  sw  ets,  oi  skimmings  and  cane  juice.  Six 
gallons  of  skimmings,  eight  of  cane  liquor,  to  one  of 
molasses 

The  above  quantity  of  molasses,  you  will  perceive, 

IS  1    per  cenl.,-^  high   but  not  profitable  set,  adopted 

from  scarcity  of  tue:  .  12  per  cent,  is  more  productive, 

tnus,— molanses  12  p.-r  cent,  water  40  to  45  per  cent. 

m.xed  as    below  - /JHH(/er  (or  returns   of    the    liquor 

still,)  cooled  and  settled,  as  directed,  48  p^  r  cent 

4lh.  .\  large  vessel  capable  of  hold  ng  iiie  quantity 

of  molasses,  used  for  one  cisiern, 

and   twice  as  much    water,  made 

like  a   bumpkin,    to   have  a  si 

and  cross  paddles  at  and  through 

the  fool  o'  it — (l.ke  tht  old  wash 

ing  "  Dum  l!etti/'s,"J  should   Be 

placed    ccnveni  nt     to  the    whole 

cisterns,   and     elevated    with   a    cock  to  run    off   to 

them,  the  liquor  when  mixed,   by  lit  ing  well  churned, 

with   a  crank  handle  fastened  'o  the  top  of  the  shaft. 

This  is  an  old  plan  of  iny  own,  but  was  laid  aside  af- 
iir  1  left  Jamaica,  and  is  now  again  renewed  It,  princi- 
ple is  clear  The  specific  uravuy  of  sweets  is  so 
luch  more  th.m  water,  &c.  which  cisterns  are  made 
p  with,  tha  great  part  of  them,  ^especially  in  the 
d  ep  cisterns,)  settle  at  the  bottom,  and  are  not  fer- 
mented ;  but  are  thrown  away  with  the  residuum  of 
the  cibi  rn,  as  it  is  cleaned. 

Diiniler   is   cooled  and  clarified  in  various  ways 

tnosly.  by  having  two  vats  or 
cistern-  ;  one  or  two  near 
under  the  still  cocK,  as  high  as 
it  will  admit  it,  and  wide  as  you 
can  have  it  to  cool  quickly.  In 
this  or  these,  you  have  a  cup  with 
collar  to  fisten  ovi-ra  hole  at  thr 
hottini,  ,    3  inches  above  the   surface  of  it  ;  to  al 

low  the   thick  part  to  settle,    and  a  plug    to  stop  or 
let    oft'  the    clear  dunder    into  another    vat  below  it ; 
■     m  the  lowur  one,  ihe  dunder  is  pumped  up,  to  mix 
our  liquor,  i.  ■  .  moUsses  and  water  52  to  57  per  cent 
e  the  mar;;in.     Hn    1  have  adopted  a  new   plan  this 


year,   to  save  expense  ot  the  lower  dunder  cistern- 


flat  stills  were  not  thought  of.  Experifnce  has  since 
proved  their  super loritv  ;  aS  also  of  copper  goose  necks 
to  the  head,  instead  of'pewter  Th.  head  to  be  one- 
third  the  contents  or  size  of  the  still.  -My  still  is 
three  times  the  diameter  O'   its  depth. 

Low  wines  (as  here  called,  run  from  liquor  ;  mixed 
as  here  described;  are  put  into  the  small  still  or  rec- 
tifier of  300  to  500  gallons  and  its  runnings  (until  it 
gets  down  to  the  proof  of  low  wines  :.gain,  which  is 
put  by  and  mixed  with  the  liquor  low  wines)  are  put 
together,  to  make  our  rum  o  bubble  proof  22,  equal 
to  IJicas.  Hydro,  5th  and  one  naif  class,  American 
proof  for  duty. 

But  when  choice  rum  is  wanted,  the/r»t  and  last 
few  gallons  (which  hs  the  empyruema)  are  put  also 
hv  and  not  mixed  with  what  is  kept  for  use-as  in  the 
liquor  or  first  running-  If  to  every  100  gallons  ot 
this  rum,  vou  add  one  to  two  lbs.  of  carbon— you 
have  fine  fla'vored  rum,  and  by  shifting  your  rum  thus 
made,  three  or  four  times  from  one  puncheon  to  ano- 
ther,  by  passing  it  through  a  quill  into  a  cullender 
standing  ov.  r  and  two  feet  above  a  large  tub  to 
ratch  or  receive  it.  to  remove  again  into  the  pun- 
cheon,  vou  make  rum  six  weeks  old  equal  to  three  or 
four  years  !  i  e-  one  year  to  every  shifting  or  dis- 
charging it.  A  similar  mode  to  purify  water,  is 
used  in  the  British  .Navy,  by  allowing  the  air  to  act 
on  every  particle. 

FOR    THE    AMFRirAN    FARMER. 

CDRN. 

Locust  Level,  Frederick  Count;/  1 
February  3,  1822.      J 

Considering  the  extensive  circulation  which  your 
paper  has,  this  may  not  rc:ach  its  extreme  subscribers, 
befr.re  they  may  be  prepiniig  to  plant  corn  I  »  II 
tate  an  experiment,  made  last  Spring  (claiming  no 
merit,  as  it  was  not  intentionally,  but  Providentially) 
my  first  plantings  were  done  the  last  week  in  April 
(prefer  early  planting,  it  shoots  .o.ver,  tills  b  tter  and 
less  risk  of"  frost  in  the  fall)  in  part  of  a  field,  which 
had  been  in  clover  the  three  preceding  years;  the 
ground  was  broken  up  deep  early  in  the  spring,  twice 
well  harrowed  ;  th.  n  furrowed  out  shall-  w  five  feet 
apart ;  the  corn  drilled  and  covered  with  the  plough, 
fodowed  by  a  light  one  horse  harrow  over  the  corn. 
This  planting  was  nearly  destroy,  d  by  the  Cut-worm 
On  2jd  Mav,  corn  was  put  into  a  large  bucking  tub, 
with  brine  made  of  s.lipetre,  forpianting  same  ground 
owing  to  a  heavy  ram  pr.  vented  as  intended,  and  the 
corn  reniained  four  days  in  the  brine  e\posed  ;  fearing 

t  would  sprout  too  niuch,  had  it  taken  out  into  bas- 
kets to  drain  and  put  in  a  house,  as  t  le  ground  ivas 
still  too  w.t.  (I  prrfer  planting,  when  its  what  we 
term  dry)  ;  on  the  29th,  prepared  to  plant,  when,  on 
examining  the  corn,  found  it  very  warm  and  in  a  high 
state  of  germination,  some  gn.ins  having  two  o.-  three 
roots  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  besides  the  shoot 
which  was  only  about  one  b-ulf  inch— they  were  tough. 


VOL.  in. 
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noi  easily  lo  Ix-  broken  or  piiUtd  off.  I  hesitatt- 
planling  it,  but  finally  concluded  to  try  tlie  experiment 
The  ground  was  new  t'urroweil  out,  .19  near  belweoi 
the  old^i'urrows  as  practicable.  The  sprouted  corn  wa 
exhausted  het'ore  the  fjround  was  completed,  the  bal 
ance  was  finished  with  corn  only  immersed  in  tin 
brine  ;  it  was  all  covered  very  lightly  with  the  hoe. 
(As  I  now  suspected  the  first  planting  was  covered 
too  deep,  though  done  with  the  view  of  cotuitcracting 
the  cut  worm,  it  had,  1  believe,  the  contrary  eff  ct  ; 
for  they,  like  all  other  pests  of  society,  wlien  com- 
mitting depredations,  prefer  darkness  to  light,  and 
cut  it  off  below  the  surface.)  In  forty-eight  hours 
after  planting,  the  spr.iuted  corn  was  visible,  and 
kept  ahead  of  the  others,  evidently  discernable  to  tlie 
eye,  and  more  so  when  gathered  by  measurement. — 
The  ground  being  equally  good,  I  have  my  corn  thin- 
ned as  soon  as  it  can  be  pulled  up  by  the  routs— nev- 
er suffer  it  to  be  cut  off— also,  top  before  blading,  be- 
lieving lis  a  ben  fit  to  the  corn,  to  top  it  even  before 
its  perfectly  filled,  provided  they  are  cut  above  the 
joint  over  the  ears— the  roots  then  have  less  to  nourish 
and  support,  and  winds  do  not  blow  it  down.— 
Blading  too  soon  injures  the  corn  by  robbing  it  of  part 
-of  Its  nutriment.  1  gather  my  corn  by  husking-  It  on 
the  stalks,  having  carts  or  wagons  along  to  receive 
it  as  husked,  without  its  touching  the  ground,  it  be- 
ing much  the  most  expeditious,  and  safest  way  — five 
good  bands  can  secure,  if  the  corn  is  large  and  convc- 
nii  nt  to  the  corn  house,  forty  barrells,  or  two  hundred 
bushels  a  day. 

Sir,  I  forbear  stating  the  nu.nber  of  bushels  I  rais- 
ed from  the  acre,  as  it  was  so  far  short  of  what  1  have 
seen  stated  to  have  been  raised  in  tlie  Eastern  States, 
where  their  land  and  climate  is  not  superior  by  nature 
— 1  will  inform  you  as  soon  as  (if  ever)  1  can  equal 
or  excel  them,  by  fair  measurement. 
From  your  h'ncnd,  and 

Very  Humble  Servant, 

JO, IN  HUGHES 

P'  S. — Part  of  same  field,  and  alike  clovered,  was 
broke  up  the  preceding  fall  or  winter,  and  planted  m 
corn  about  1st  day  of  .May,  which  was  very  little  in- 
jured by  the  cut  worm,  except  a  few  rows  adjoining 
that  not  broke  up,  which  proves  the  utility  of  fall,  or 
winter  ploughing  to  prevent  this  worm,  also  that  they 
can  travel  a  short  distmce  to  do  mischief.         J.  U. 

Fro7n  the  Philadelphia  Democra  tic  Press. 
WOOL.   HIC.MP,   FL.W    AND    POTA  lOBS. 

We  have  for  some  considerable  time  laboured  to  im 
press  our  country  readers  with  the  conviction  that  it 
was  their  interest,  and  the  interi  St  of  the  nation,  that 
they  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
several  articles  which  head  this  paragraph.  That 
their  convictions  should  be  deep  and  permanent, 
we  have  from  time  to  time  presented  them  with 
Euch  facts  as  were  best  calculated  to  impress  this  great 
truth  upon  their  memories.  We  have  stated  and  re- 
peat that  lo  our  knowledge  for  twenty  years  there  has 
not  been  grown  in  Pennsylvania  as  many  Potatoes 
as  the  inhabitants  have  actually  consumed,  and  they 
would  have  consumed  many  more  had  they  been  plen 
tifuUy  cultivated  :  and  we  hive  slated  and  repeate  I 
that  tor  twenty  years,  Potatoes  have  been  the  most 
profitable  crop  to  the  cult.vator  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  was  true,  even  when  ou-  Bread  stuffs  brough 
the  high  prices  ihey  did  in  Europe. 

We  have  also  staled  and  repeat,  that  we  send  large 
quantities  of  Flax  seed  to  Ireland,  and  not  only  im- 
port  It  from  that  country  manufactured  into  Linen, 
but  we  impo.t  large  quantities  of  the  flax  itself, 
yrown  trom  our  own  seed,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
our  manuf  c  ones,  and  they  would  be  more  numerous 
and  exten-ive  ihan  tiiev  are,  if  our  Farmers  would 
grow  flax  in  greater  abundanc  .  Flax  is  always  m  de- 
ni.,nd  and  bru.gs  a  good  price,  Rch  in  industry  and 
ing  nuity,  with  a  fertile  soil  and  climate  we  could 
grow  abundance,  yet,  when  our  Navv  Commissioners 
contract  for  materials  to  float  our  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ker, we  are  obliged  to  go  Cash  and  Cap  in  band 
to  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Kieat  Britain,  t 
pray  them  to  let  us  have   as  mucu  flax  as  will  make 


-ails  for  our  little  ii.ivy.  Is  not  this  a  shame  .'  If 
iicitlicr  sclf-interost  nor  the  interest  of  the  eoiuUry 
ire  sufficient  to  stimulate  us  to  the  pruwlh  of  Fla.^; 
ii  t  us  call  in  our  individual  and  national  IVide  and 
let  them  go.id  us  to  its  growth  at  all  events  and  from 
whiitever  motives — let  Flax  be  cullivaled  abundantly 

.\re  n,)t  these  statements  siiflicient  encouragement 
'0  plant  Potatoes  and  grow  Flax,  especially  when  our 
Bread  sliiffs  are  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 

.A  few  words  with  respect  to  Hemp  and  Wool,  .W. 
the  port  of  Boston  alone,  and  it  is  the  only  port  we 
have  heard  from,  there  has  been  imported,  since  the 
peare,  two  hundred  thousand  pounils  of  Wool.  ,\ll 
llie  wool  m  the  nation  is  worked  up  and  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  go  abroad  for  wool  to  keep  our  manufactories 
agoing  at  a  time  when,  d'  our  farmers  would  turn 
their  attention  lo  the  subject,  we  miglil  not  only 
grow  Wool  enough  to  feed  and  increase  our  manufacto 
ries,  but  we  mig:ht  export  enough  to  keep  warm 
some  thousands  of  shivering  wretches. 

With    respect  to  Hemp  tlie   case  is  still  stronger. 

Within  the  la«t  year,  as  is  proved  by  the  report  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  have  imported  nearly 
eight  thousand  tons  of  Hemp  and  hempen  goods. 
Aware  that  this  fact  will  stagger  belief,  we  shall  sub- 
join  extracts  from  the  official  report  to  prove  what  we 
have  said.  Of  the  quantity  thus  imported  it  will  be 
seen  that  nearly  one  half  in  weight,  and  three  fourths 
in  value  of  the  articles  were  manufactured  abroad 
We  note  this  fact  to  shew  our  Farmers  that  if  they 
would  grow  the  Hemp,  they  would  not  only  put  mo- 
ney in  their  own  pockets  and  keep  wealth  in  their  own 
country,  but  they  would  find  means  lo  employ  so 
thousands  of  the. r  f-Uow  citizens  in  the  manufacture  of 
It.  This  would  be  another  obvious  advantage  to  them 
All  those  thousands  must  eat  and  drink  and  have  th< 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  it  is  the  Farmei 
who  must  supply  them  The  more  manufacturers  the 
more  consumers,  the  more  consumers  the  greater  de- 
mand, &  the  greater  the  demand,  the  higher  the  prices 
Would  not  all  this  be  the  better  for  the  Farmer  and 
the  Nation  .'     Let  every  man  answer  for  himself 

An  account  of  the  Hemp  and  Hempen  Goods  im- 
ported iiilo  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1820, 
abstracted  from  the  iieport  of  the  Secretary  of  tin 
Treasury, 

Tons.  cwt.  qr    lb. 

26.9,59   pieces  of  Russia  Duck, 
equal  to         -         -  .         . 

16,185       do  Havens     do 

1,814       do  Holland     do 

4.486       do  English     do 

2?,UU0       do   Cotton      Bagging,  ^ 
each  32   yds.  equal   to  1,180,  C  1  JOS 
COO  yards,  ^ 

14,738       do         do       brown  Rus- 
sia Sheeting, 
643       do     white         do 

267  3>2     lbs    Cables  and  tarred 
Cordage, 

246,321     do  untarred      do 

223,793    do  Twine, 
93,70.'  cwt.  Hemp, 


599 

10 

2 

14 

159 

0 

0 

11 

49 

0 

2 

22 

100 

2 

2 

20 

163 
7 

119 

109 
99 

4685 


2     1     16 


10 


14 


Total 


Tons  7691     11     3    13 


COMMUMCATID. 


To  prevent  Dogs  from  Sucking  Eggs. 

Take  of  emetic  tartar  from  four  to  eight  grains, 
according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  your  dogj  break 
the  end  of  an  egg,  put  in  the  tartar  ..nd  mix  it— if  your 
dog  IS  disposed  to  suck  eggs,  he  will  readily  eat  it. 
Confine  him  from  cold  water— 1  he  next  day  repeat  the 
dose,  which  continue  to  do  on  each  succeeding  day 
until  hi  refuses  il,  which  will  probably  be  the  third 
or  fourth  day.  After  this,  1  have  never  known  hem 
...uilty  of  the  like  offence— instead  of  being  the  des 
trover  of  our  good  wives  poultry,  the  same  dog  be- 
comes their  faithful  protector. 

Wll  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents  give  ii> 
intbrmation  of  the   best  coarse  to  pursue  to  prevent 


hogs  from  being  infested    with  vermin,    and  how    to 
destroy  the  vermin  when  Ihey  are  infested. 

A  VIRGINIA  FARMER. 
January  21,  1820. 

CATALPA  OR  CAIAWBA  WOOD. 
.Mr.  SKi.vNF.n, 

Dear  Sir,— Do  you  know  any  thing,  or  can  you 
obtain  authentic  iniorination  from  any  one  of  your  nu- 
merous correspondents,  concerning  the  durability  of 
the  Catalpa  or  Catawba  wood,  when  put  in  the  ground  .' 
I  have  heard,  and  on  good  authority,  of  a  gate-post 
of  this  tree  in  Vincenues,  Indiana,  which  has  been  in 
the  ground  for  forty  years  or  more,  and  is  yet  in  a 
sound  state.  If  this  he  the  fact,  or  if  it  will  last  as 
long  as  Black  Locust,  Mulberry  or  Cedar,  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  worth  cultivation  as  it  grows  much  faster. 
I  should  judge,  in  favourable  situations  the  tree 
would  grow  siifliciently  large  in  ten  years,  from  the 
seed,  to  answer  the  ordinary  purposes  of  post  and 
railing. 

Very  respectfully, 

A  SUBSCRIBED. 

HOPKINSVILLE,    Kf.NTOCKV, 


KV,  7 


January  8.     182 

From  the  London  Farmer's  Journal. 
RECEIPT   FOR    MAKING  (311ERN  GRAPE  WINE. 

Lewisham  JVursery.  Oct  1,  18'2l. 
Sir, — Having  tor  a  number  nfyears  been  very 
fortunate  in  making  British  Wines,  I  herewitli 
send  you  a  receipt  for  makinjj  Green  Grape 
Wine,  which  is  particularly  applicable  this  late 
season,  as  there  are  many  fanners,  and  others 
in  the  country,  who  have  large  quantities  of 
grapes  that  will  not  ripen,  ami  which  they  will 
find,  by  making  use  of  them  in  this  way,  wi;! 
tui-n  to  a  very  good  account.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  casks,  bottles,  &c.  very  sweet 
and  clean,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoun- 
cing this  the  finest  British  wine  that  can  be 
made. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WILMOTT. 

To  make  Champagne  from  Grapes,  equal  to 

Foil  SIGN. 

Gather  the  grapes  when  they  are  just  turning, 
or  al)out  half  ripe  :  pound  them  in  a  tub,  and 
to  every  quart  of  berries  so  pounded,  put  two 
quarts  of  water — let  it  stand  in  a  mash-tub  lor 
f  lurteen  days,  when  it  is  to  be  drawn  oft— and 
to  every  gal  on  of  liquor  put  three  pounds  of 
lump  sugar  :  when  dissolved,  cask  it,  and  after 
working,  bung  it  down.  In  about  six  months  it 
will  be  fit  to  driiik,  when  it  should  be  bottled 
a  d  tied  down,  or  wired,  if  it  is  intended  to  be 
kt  pt  mare  ihan  one  year. 


On  impYoviug  eidiausteA  lawds 

is  Pennsylvania — by  William  PaiNier. 

[Communicated  for  puiilication  in  the   American  i-'ar- 

nicr,  by  G   W.  Jeffreys,  of  Nnrlh  Carolina.] 

Puinier\  Cross  lioads   Pa.  Second  Ma.  IHth,  1819. 

DxAB  sin— I  received  thy  letter  in  the  9  Mo  la^^t ;  at 

hat   time  I    was  busily  employed  in  rebuilding   my 

barn  (which  was  distroyed  by   lightning  last  jear;) 

ihat,  withmy  many  other  engagements  at   that  time 

must  apologise  for  my  silence       I   much  approve  of 

Agricultural  Societies,  especially  where  the  members 

are  practical  farmers-  I  shall  now  give  you  such  in- 

loim.ition  as  has  come  under  my  notice     First,  with 

respect  to  the  improvement  of  exhausted  lands  ;  the 

method  1  have   pursued    (as  my  land  was   ten  years 

ago  principally  ot  that  description)  is  as  follows  :  one 

fr.n  of  100  acres  of  cleared  land,  divided  into  8  fields 

'of  13i  acres  each,  the  latter  end  of  the  3d  and  be- 
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ginning'  of  Uie  4tli  mo.  (March  and  April)  1  sov. 
llie  whole  wiUi  5  pecks  of  plaster  of  parisper  acre, 
with  50  buslu-ls  of  stone  lime  per  acre  on  such  [larts 
as  are  intended  for  Indian  Corn;  in  my  commenccmen' 
of  farming-  1  planted  two  fiekU  of  the  above  d.scrip- 
tion  in  order  to  bring;  them  sooner  into  grass,  and  to 
destroy  the  briars  and  brambles,  "ith  wliich  the  land 
was  much  overrun. —  It  is  a  common  practice  to  com- 
mence ploughing  for  Indian  Corn,  about  the  lOlh  of  4th 
month  J  we  plough  our  hilly  liglit  lands  from  5  to  ~ 
inches  deep,  thtii  spread  the  lime  and  harrow  it  in 
iuiHcienily  to  incorporate  it  intimately  witli  the  sur- 
face ot  the  land  i  as  leaving  it  for  dews  and  rain  to 
fall  on,  will  form  it  into  a  ht<rd  crust,  in  wliich  case  I  he- 
iieve  one  lalf  of  the  beni-'icial  ellects  are  (;St  for  a 
coiisiderabie  time,  as  it  "ill  remain  in  that  stale  lor 
many  years. — We  then  tli'OW  two  furrows  together  as 
deep  as  it  will  admit,  without  disiurbing  the  sod  (it 
any) ;  then  cross  at  right  angles  in  single  furrows,  mak- 
in^^,  the  squares  ii  feet,  three  stalks  in  a  hill  at  this 
distance  is  sufficient — but  if  there  should  be  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  grub  worm,  (which  has  destroyed  many 
crops  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  two  or  thre; 
years  past)  I  would  recommend  tiie  following  method, 

Take  an  iron  bar  pointed  at  one  end,  or  win  re  they 
are  not  at  hand,  k  piece  of  strong  wood,  say  five  feet 
lon<  pointed  with  iron.  One  foot  from  the  end  insert  an 
inc  '  pin,  where  the  main  stick  should  be  two  inches 
in  diameter,  With  a  regular  taper  to  the  point. 

Then  plant  8  or  10  grains  in  a  hill,  pressing  them 
down  with  the  bottom  of  the  hoe;  one  person  with 
either  of  the  described  instruments  will  readily  make 


ogether  ;  it  may  stand  in  this  situation  until  used.  A 
ommon  worn  out  grass  sythe  cut  in  two,  will  make 
two  good  instruments  for  cutting  the  corn,  which  you 
■nay  hold  with  one  hand  and  cut  with  the  other  while 
you  can  conveniently  hold  the  corn,  then  set  it  round 
.he  hills  tied  up.  Fodder  saved  this  way  will  winter 
,1  bullock  of  eOOlbs.  to  the  acre,  with  stra^'  once  a  day, 
ind  keep  them  m  fine  heart — In  our  common  rotation 
ofcro|is,  oats  or  barley  succeed  the  corn  crop,  winch 
jughi  to  be  sown  the  first  of  the  4tli  mo.  ;  oats  in  a 
fine  season  w  ill  produce  fiO  bushels,  and  barley  from  2,i 
to  30  !>us.  per  acre  :  soon  after  harvest  draw  out  ali 
your  niamire,  and  plough  it  m  three  inches  deep  ;  never 
disturb  the  soil  to  the  bottom  from  the  first  plough- 
ing, as  it  is  thought  best  to  keep  the  lime  and  otlici 
manure  near  the  surface.—  It  was  tbvmerly  my  practice 
to  heap  my  manure  early  in  spring,  but  from  the  many 
experiments  1  have  made,  1  think  it  better  when  the 
cattle  go  to  gr;iss  to  cover  the  manure  in  the  barn 
yard  with  earth  an  inch  or  two  thick,  „nd  let  it  remain 
in  that  situation  until  you  are  ready  to  draw  it  ml 
In  case  it  is  thrown  up  in  large  heaps,  we  certainlj 
lose  one  half  in  excessive  fcrnientat  on.  The  ground 
with  one  harro  ving  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  wheat 
crop,  which  on  hilly  land  we  first  plough  and  iiarrov 
in,  where  the  land  is  flatter  we  plough  m  lightly- 
Sow  two  quarts  of  timothy  seed  per  acre  before  any 
rain  falls,  as  in  the  loose  state  which  the  plough  or 
harrow  leaves,  it  covers  it  much  better  than  brushing 
it  in,  as  that  covers  many  of  the  seed  loo  deep  to 
vctjetate.  The  lirst  of -ith  mo.  sow  four  quarts  of  r 
clover    seed  to  the  acre.      The  plaster  of  pans  I  sow 


holes  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  as  fast  as  another 'on   all   my   land  every  spring,   and   sometimes    after 


Will  cover  the  corn.  I  preferred  the  wooden  instrument, 
as  it  was  much  lighter  than  the  iron  bar,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  foot  on  the  pin  I  could  make  them 
with  ease— -the  holes  may  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
hills  ;  if  one  or  two  of  the  grains  should  be  carried 
down  with  the  instrument,  there  will  be  sufiicicnt 
left ;  the  value  of  seed  corn  being  so  small,  a  certainty 
of  insuring  the  crop  ought  to  be  a  great  considera- 
tion _I  have  pursued  this  method  with  great  success 
when  my  neighbours  have  had  their  crops  mostly  cm 
olt  with  the  worm,  though  they  replanted  three  or 
more  times,  which  is  double  the  work  to  insure  it  th- 
first  planting. 

The  worms  in  searching  for  food  for  several  days, 
while  there  is  no  living  vegetable  substance  on  or 
near  the  surface  the  corn  not  having  vegetated,  they 
principally  fall  into  the  graves  prepared  for  them.  In 
the  ytars  '816  and  1817,  I  brlu-ve  the  worim  averaged 
from  eight  to  ten  in  every  hole  in  tht  field,  which 
would  h.jv-  been  sufficient  to  h  ive  destroyed  ten  times 
the  us"al  quantity  planted  —The  corn  was  planted 
the  fir.st  of  the  5th  mo. ;  about  the  twentieth  we  began 
to  replant,  when  in  going  over  the  field  I  believe  thcrt 
was  not  one  hill  in  one  thousand  missed,  though  the 
worms  were  as  thick  as  I  ever  saw  them  in  any  land, 
before  we  planted  ;  of  <;ourse  it  was  unnecessary  to  go 
over  much  of  the  field.  I  then  plough  up  themidiiles 
when  the  coin  is  three  or  four  inches  hifjh,  and  cross 
the  ridges  with  a  hoe  harrow  twice  m  a  row,  wilh  .i 
child  or  two  of  10  or  12  years  old,  With  a  small  hand 
rake  with  4  teeth  three  inches  long  and  two  apart  m 
the  head,  to  loosen  the  ground  in  the  hills  ;  that 
leav.  s  the  ground  in  a  fine  state  fo-  vegetation. 

I  prefi  r  the  hoe  harrow  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop  on  light  lands,  before  any  other  implement  in  ust 
witn  us,  as  it  leaves  the  land  level  and  not  subject  to 
w.'sh  ;  about  three  limes  crossing  tivice  in  a  row  is 
sufficient  if  done  before  the  ground  gets  foul,  lo  keep 
it  in  good  order  the  whole  season,  which  is  much  less 
labour  than  ploughing,  and  leaves  the  land  in  better 
condition  for  a  spring  crop— with  this  culture  I  have 
saved  from  40  to  50  bushels  of  corn  pc  r  acre  in  thi- 
commencement  of  my  farming  and  a  greater  cjuantily 
after  the  second  and  third  liming  of  fifty  bushels  per 
acre — .\s  soon  as  the  corn  is  well  out  of  the  milk,  it 
ought  to  be  cut  and  set  up  m  siiocks ;  the  plan  I  have 
taken  is  to  bind  the  tops  of  four  hills  together  with 
a  handful!  of  blades,  at  such  distances  as  will  mak( 
150  or  ZOO  lulls  in  a  shock  ;  then  tie  it  round  with 
straw(or  corn  stalks,  let  it  sUnd  until  you  have  leisure! 
to  liiisk  it,  when  you  may  put  four  heaps  or  shocks] 


harvest  on  the  younf  clover  — My  situation  five  niif 
from  the  Delaware,  is  very  uncertain,  for  wheat  cropv, 
as  the  snows  lay  but  a  short  time  lo  what  they  oo  i 
the  more  interior  parts  of  the  state  I  have  raised  from 
15  t^o  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  near  40  on  small  parts  of  a  field. 

I  have  lately  been  30  miles  to  see  the  operation  ol 
burning  earlh,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  hi  si 
source  of  manure,  1  am  acquainted  with.  I  intend 
rying  it  this  spring;  if  it  answers  my  expectation.  I 
I'ill  forward  the  process  in  a  communication. 
With  respect  1  reniain  thv  fn-,  nd, 

WILI.IAM  PAINTEK 


From  the  London  Farmers  .lourna.  of  Aug   25    1821. 

OJV  THE  WOOL   TRADE. 

Sir, 

An  error  of  some  importance  seems  to  have  crept 
into  one  of  our  daily  newspapers,  ''I  forget  which) 
and  as  the  subject  relates  to  agriculture  I  hope  you 
will  noi  object  to  correct  it,  especially  as  it  m.iy 
lead  to  oil)  -els  and  communications  of  some  conse- 
quence to  tlif  communry  at  large 

The  paper  slated  that  Wool  from  Van  Oieman's 
Land  h.id  sold  in  this  couutry  at  lOs  4d  per  lb  I 
was  present  at  the  sale  of  the  Wool  alluded  to,  and 
I  was  attentive  to  the  prices  and  noted  them  down, 
which  I  have  copied,  and  now  send  them  to  you.  It 
was  sold  by  Messrs.  Marsh  and  Kbsworth,  of  Cole- 
man street,  on  the  17ih  August  last,  at  Garraway's 
(;olI'ee  House. 

Lot   1.  three  bales  lambs'  wool, 

2.  three  ditto 


18,  two  ditto  5s.     6d. 

19.  one  ditto  10s.     4d. 
The  above  lots  were  soM  to  manufacturers,  and  the 

last  lot  purchased  by  Mr.  Hirst,  of  Leeds. 

The  opinions  passed  upon  this  and  the  other  lots 
were  unanimous  as  to  it*  superior  quality,  compared 
with  that  from  Spain,  and  with  a  few  exceptions, 
from  Saxony. 

The  history  of  the  lot  nineteen  I  have  extracted 
from  a  memorandum  of  the  year  1803,  and  it  is 
this  ; 

JVetii  Soiilh  Wales  Sheep — Mr.  M' Arthur  has 
brought  over  some  wool  of  these  sheep,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  it  isequal  to  the  Spanish,  its  value  about 
s.  to  6s.  per  !b  They  are  originally  Spanish  sheep, 
L-Ht  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Cape,  and  from  thence  they 
were  purchased  and  taken  to  port  Jackson  Mr. 
.Vl'Arthur  crossed  all  his  mixed  bred  ewes  (which  be> 
ing  from  the  Cape  were  large,)  with  a  Spanish  ram, 
and  he  proposes  to  supply  this  country  in  about  twen- 
ty years  with  wool  equal  to  Spanish,  which  is  novr 
done  at  an  annual  expence  of  .<'l,80i),000." 

1  he  absve  is  made  I  find  from  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  of  that  year.  Since  that  period  it  appears 
in  evidence  before  the  fommittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Gaols  and  Transportation,  (to  which  I 
refer  your  readers,;  that  about  ten  years  ago  VIr, 
M'.\rlhur  carried  over  with  him  to  New  South  Wales 
some  Spanish  sheep  he  purchased  at  the  king's  sale; 
trom  these  pure  ewes  have  sprung  his  present  pjirt 
bred  flock  and  pine  rams,  which  produced  the  Wuol 
of  1st  19.  The  highest  crosses  produced  the  lot  18, 
and  the  various  other  crosses  as  I  have  enumerated.— 
The  carcase  of  these  crossed  wethers  weigh  on  an 
.iverage  Solhs.  each,  and  the  average  weight  oi  the 
fleece  is  from  S|  to  3  lbs- 

The  superior  climate  of  New  South  Wales  appears 
to  have  operated  powerfully  in  aid  of  the  great  atten- 
tion and  Care  bestowed  by  Mr.  M'Arthur  on  his 
flocks. 

From  the  minute  referred  to  above,  it  appears  he 
has  about  7000  sheep  of  various  crosses  ;  and  the 
VIerino  blood  has  been  spread  mere  or  less  nearly  all 
through  the  colony  ;  so  that  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  of  the  i.ic  ease  of  that  breed  in  the  colony, 
under  proper  attention  and  care. 

COLUMELLA  MINOR. 

Tuesday  se'nnight  a  yountj  man  wts  backed 
for  tiv  ntv  guineas  to  go  sixteen  miles  in  two 
hours,  on  a  two  mile  piece  marked  out  on  the 
Bristol  roic),  near  Olourester,  t  ngland,  vhih 
he  tccomplished  two  minutes  and  a  half  withia 
the  given  time.  In  conseqiience  of  a  fall  o'  thick 
small  rain  the  road  became  so  greasy  for  the  last 
hour  that  he  ran  in  his  stockings  without  shoes,, 


3. 

two  ditto 

4. 

three  ditto  ewes' 

5. 

two  ditto  ditto 

6  fc  r, 

seven  ditto  ditto 

25 

three  ditto  ditto 

2i. 

three  ditto  ditto 

8,  10,13 

23,  ten  ditto  ditto 

9,  25. 

four  ditto 

26, 

three  ditto 

12    14, 

four  ditto 

1,5, 

two  ditto 

21. 

one  ditto 

11,  20, 

three  ditto 

15, 

two  ditto 

iTi 

<wo  ditto 

2s. 

7d. 

23. 

6d. 

2s. 

.5d. 

2s. 

5d. 

2s. 

9d. 

2s. 

6d. 

2s. 

76.. 

2s. 

lOd. 

2s. 

Ud. 

3s. 

3s. 

Id. 

Ss. 

3d. 

3s, 

5d. 

3s. 

6d. 

3s 

7d. 

3s. 

Bd. 

'^. 

lOd. 

RECIPES. 

Rheumatism. — It  is  said  to  be  a  specific  for  the 
Rheumatism  to  apply  a  cabbage  leaf  to  the  part  af- 
fected —Choose  a  perfect  leaf,  cut  off  the  protruber- 
ant  sialk  at  the  back,  and  place  it  on  the  part  with  a 
banda.ge  of  flannel,  at  going  to  bed.  It  will  produce 
a  local  perspiriition,  and  in  two  or  three  repetitions, 
effect  a  cure. 

Cholera  Morbus. — One  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
mutton  suet,  cleared  vif  the  fibres,  8ic.  to  a  quart  of 
new  milk,  which  must  be  boiled,  or  rather  simmered 
down  to  a  pint ;  a  table  spoonful  taken  at  a  time,  will 
cure  the  most  inveterate  summer  complaint,  particti- 
ly  in  children. 
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Delivered  hefore  the  ff'orcesfer  J)p;ricultnral 
Societif,  .'V^s.'^^^-/^^(sv?^■^,  September  2T,  1821, 
bein^  their  Jlnniveranry  Cattle  Show  and  E.v- 
hihition  of  Manufactures,  ry  hon.  Jona- 
than Russell. 

H'arcfster,  September  27,  1S21. 
Hoy.  JiixATRAS  RnssEti. — 
The  Committee  of  Arranj^emcnts  for  the  Cattle 
Show  and  Exhibition  of  Manufactures,  of  the  AVor- 
cester  Agricultural  Society,  in  compliance  with  a  rote 
of  the  Trustees,  hare  the  honour  to  present  to  you 
the  respectful  compliments  of  the  Board,  with  their 
thanks  for  the  very  interesting  Address  delivered  by 
you  betore  the  Society  this  day,  and  to  request  of 
you  the  additional  gratitication  of  a  copy  for  their  dis- 
posal. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

LEVI   LINCOLN,    Chairman  of  the 
Comnnttee,  and  by  their  order. 

irot  renter,  27th,  Sept.  \S2l. 
Mn.  Rrssti.1.  feels  much  flattered  by  the  wishes  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society 
communicated  through  their  CommiUi-c,  to  have  the 
Address  delivered  by  him  placed  at  their  disposal, 
and  believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to  present  them  here 
with  a  copy  accordingly, 

Hox,  Levi  Lincoln,   Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  .Arrangements, 

ADDRKSS. 

The  brief  period  which  can  be  spared  for  this  Ad 
dress  from  the  multifarious  avocations  of  the  day, 
does  not  permit  the  speaker  to  a'tempt  a  minute  de- 
velopement  ofthe  actual  condition,  or  prospective  im- 
provement of  Agriculture,  or  even  a  general  discus- 
»ion  of  its  leading  principles.  The  subject  is  bound- 
less ;  and  the  few  moments  allowed  to  treat  it  here, 
a  point. 

The  history  of  Agriculture,  the  mother  and  the 
nurse  of  all  the  arts,  is  coeval  with  the  history  of 
man  ;  and  its  extent  limited  only  by  his  ignorance, 
his  barbarism,  or  his  servitude.  The  Hebrew  re- 
cords attest  its  antiquity,  and  the  remains  of  the 
most  remote  heathen  science  corroborate  their  testi- 
mony. More  than  four  thousand  years  ago,  Egypt 
was  highly  skilled  in  the  cultivation  ofthe  earth,  and 
consecrated  her  imperishable  monuments  to  the  god 
of  the  seasons  Homer,  about  eight  hundred  years 
before  our  era,  sung  of  the  luxuriant  harvests  of  the 
then  olden  time  ;  and  Hesiod,  who  was  nearly  his 
contemporary,  wrote  a  didactick  poem  on  Husba'ndrv, 
and  spoke  even  of  the  engrafting  of  fiuit  trees,  as 
the  practice  of  his  age.  .Some  centuries  later,  many 
Grecian  sages,  and  among  them  Xenophon.  whose 
vork  was  afterwards  translated  by  Cicero,  wrote  on 
this  interesting  subject.  The  romr.n  authors  on  Agri- 
culture were  likewise  numerous  ;  and  among  them 
too  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  of  antiquity.  The  stern  Cato  the  first  of 
them  in  order  of  time,  did  not,  in  all  liis  hostility  to 
Carthage,  prevent  the  works  of  AJago,  on  Agricul. 
ture,  being  ther.ce  brought  to  Rome — while  the  other 
spoils  of  the  Carthagenian  libraries  were  distributed 
among  the  PriBces  of  Africa. 


In  the  long  night  of  superstition  and  barbarian  ty- 
ranny,  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Roman  domi- 
nation, v.'c  can  find,  indeed,  no  powerful  and  enligh- 
tened patron  of  Agriculture  ;  for  even  Charlemagne, 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  own  estates,  appears  to  have 
acted  miire  like  the  miser  th.in  the  nionrTch,  and  to 
have  preferred  his  little,  sordid,  pcrsonalinttrestt  to 
the  gi-eat  interests  of  humanity. 

From  Constantine  I'onogatus  (o  the  Florentine 
Crescenzio,  a  period  of  nearly  eight  hundred  years, 
no  attempt  was  n^ade  in  Europe  tor  ilie  revival  of 
Agriculture.  During  that  long  and  gloomy  period, 
the  sword  was  preferred  to  the  plough  ;  and  bigotry 
and  feudal  pride  joined  to  degrade  and  to  paralyze 
the  efforts  of  honest  industry.  The  descendants'  of 
Goths  and  Vandals,  who  had  abandoned  a  country 
which  prejudice  or  barbarism  had  forbidden  them  to 
cultivate,  would  not  deign  to  associ.ite  in  the  l.ibours 
of  the  field,  with  the  descendants  of  the  Cincinnatti 
and  the  Cesars,  who  had  become  their  vassals.  Al- 
tars and  arms  were  the  only  objects  of  ambition  to 
ignorant  .Monks  and  haughty  Barons  ;  and  Agricid- 
ture,  the  noblest  occupation  of  freemen,  was  regar- 
ded as  an  employment  becoming  only  the  meanest 
slaves. 

The  loud  voice  of  modern  times,  in  favour  of  Ag- 
riculture, has,  at  last,  afforded  some  indemnity  to 
mankind,  for  the  disgraceful  silence  uf  the  period 
just  mentioned.  Since  the  essay  on  Husbandry,  com. 
posed  by  Crescenzio,  towards  the  close  ofthe  fif 
teenth  century,  and,  particularly,  since  the  treaty  of 
\ix-la-Chapelle,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
statesmen  and  philosophers  and  philanthropists,  of 
all  nations,  have  rallied  around  this  invaluable  art ; 
the  new  and  wonderful  discoveries  of  chemistry  have, 
more  recently,  been  enlisted  into  its  service.  The 
great  principles  of  this  art  have  now,  nearly  through- 
out all  Europe,  been  elucidated  and  inculcated,  and 
its  theory  rendered  almost  perfect. 

Oriental  sages but  I  need  not  swell  this  account 

to  show  the  impractability  of  treating  here,  in  all  its 
details,  all  that  is  known  on  a  subject  as  old  as  re- 
corded time,  and  as  extensive  as  terrestrial  space,  and 
which,  in  every  age  and  country  the  least  enlightened 
has  already  commanded  the  attention  of  so  many  of 
the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind.  An  essay  indeed,  on 
the  cultivation  of  a  single  plant,  or  on  the  invention 
and  various  construction  of  a  single  implement  of 
husbandry,  would  not  only  exceed  "the  time  allowed 
to  this  performance,  but  would,  it  is  feared,  exhaust 
the  patience  of  this  audience. 

To  trace,  for  instance,  the  culture  of  Wheat  to  its 
origin,  which  the  Egyptians  ascribed  to  the  bounty  of 
[sis  ;  or  to  attempt  even  a  cursory  treatise  on  the 
Plough,  for  the  invention  of  which  the  same  people 
believed  themselves  to  be  indebted  to  Osiris— would 
consume  the  remnant  of  the  day,  and  night  would 
close  on  the  unfinished  labour. 

That  Isis  was  the  moon,  and  Crisis  the  sun,  ador- 
ed in  early  times  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile,  as 
the  divinities  of  light  and  life,  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  fabulous  sources  to  which  this  plant  and  this  im- 
plement were  attributed.  It  is  not  even  now  known 
to  what  country  mankind  were  first  indebted  for 
Wheat.  It  grows,  indeed  spontaneously  on  the 
wastes  of  Persia  :  but  it  flourishes  in  the  same  man- 
ner  on  the  uncultivated  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
may  be,  alike,  an  exotick  in  both.  The  learned 
however,  are  agreed  that  it  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  grasses,  and  that  it  was,  originally,  even  a  very 
small  individual  of  that  family. 

Bountiful  as  nature  has  been  to  man  in  the  abun- 
dance and  diversity  of  htr  gifts,  it  is  for  this  plant  he 
ought  to  be  particularly  grateful.    It  has  in  every  age 


furnished  the  principal  nourishment  ofcivilizcd  man  ; 
and  while  it  is  singularly  qualified  to  sustain  hi.s 
health  and  life,  and  to  administer  to  his  comforts  and 
even  to  his  enjoyments,  it  appears  to  be  specially  pri- 
vileged to  dwell  with  him  in  every  region  of  the 
e«rth,  and  evi  ry  where  to  promote  and  to  reward  his 
indtstry.  It  tccommodates  itself  to  all  the  varieties 
of  climate  in  both  hemispheres.  It  supports  the  ar- 
dent beams  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  appears  to  gather 
strength  and  vignur  benealli  the  ice  and  snow  of  a 
polar  winter.  It  one*  produced,  on  the  soulliern  bor- 
ders  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  hundred  fold,  and 
thence  fed  imperial  Rome;  and  now,  from  the  bleak 
chores  of  the  Baltic,  it  sends  the  surplus  of  its  abun- 
dant harvests,  to  relieve  the  wants  and  to  reproach 
the  error,  the  ignorance,  or  the  indolence  of  those 
who  dwell  under  milder  skies 

Wheat  not  only  endures,  successfully,  the  tempera- 
ture of  every  clime,  but  prospers  on  every  soil  where 
it  receives  the  hospitable  and  fostering  care  of  man. 
tt  requires,  indeed,  a  less  portion  of  this  care  on 
some  congenial  soils  ;  yet  it  affords  for  it,  on  all,  at 
least  ajiist  indemnity.  When  skilfully  cultivated,  it 
flourishes  not  only  on  the  rich  and  generous  loams  of 
Brabant  and  Marshland,  but  on  the  more  penurious 
earths  of  Westphal'a  and  Brandenburg,  and,  aided 
by  irrigation,  even  on  the  sands  of  Lybia. 

In  Its  distinct  species,  which  are  few,  and  in  its 
scarcely  distinguishable  varieties,  which  arc  many,  it 
retains  the  characteristick  lineaments  and  the  vital 
virtues  of  its  common  ancestor  ;  and  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  when  not  proscribed  by  ignorance,  servi- 
tude or  superstition,  it  has  furnished  to  man,  with- 
out any  mystical  allusion,  the  staff  of  life.  How  to 
remove  the  interdict,  which  appears  to  have  been  im- 
posed, in  this  section  of  the  union,  on  the  cultivation 
of  this  precious  plant,  there  is  not  time  here  to  in- 
quire. 

Coeval  with  Wheat,  and  the  constant  instrument 
of  its  production  is  the  Plough.  This  plant  and  this 
instrument  have,  by  the  universal  suff  ge  of  all  ages, 
not  only  taken  rank  of  all  others,  but  singly  or  uni- 
ted, have  every  where  been  recognised  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  whole  empire  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  brazen  gates,  found  among  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Thebes,  is  to  be  seen  the  image  of  the 
Plough  ;  and  the  form  it  had  already  acquired,  in 
that  remote  period,  is  still  practically  retained  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Before  receiving  that 
form,  it  had  probably  been  for  centuries  passing 
through  a  succession  of  gr-dual  improvenicnts,  fi'om 
Its  first  rude  and  simple  origin,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  only  a  sharpened  stake.  To  this  stake  suc- 
ceeded a  hook,  used  as  a  hoe,  or  drawn  as  a  plough. 
The  very  term.  Plough  owing  to  the  i^reat  diversi- 
ty In  its  subject,  gives,  even  now,  no  precise  idea  of 
material,  dimension,  or  form  It  suggests  merely  to 
the  mind  some  instrument,  of  what-ver  composed, 
or  however  fashlonef,  that  has  the  power,  acting  in 
a  certain  direct ilon.  to  divide,  and,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  pulverise  the  soil  The  d. vision 
or  the  pulverization  of  the  soil  is  indeed  the 
grfat  end  proposed  by  this  instrument  ;  and  i!;at 
kind  of  Plough  which  most  eR'ectualU  a:  tains  this 
:nd,  Hiid  with  the  least  -xpcnse  of  time  ami  lauour, 
s  to  be  preferred  to  all  others  No  khv:  of  Ploujjh 
yet  invented,  Ijowever,  effects  this  C/oject  s^>  per*"  cily 
as  the  spade  or  boo  ;  aid  its  only  advantage  .'ver 
them  is  deriv  d  froir.  its  greater  "xpeditiou.  The 
same  space  of  ground,  when  cultivated  ■••ith  the  spade 
or  hoe,  furnish.'s  ft  much  greater  annimt  of  subsis- 
tence for  man,  than  wlien  cultivated  with  the  share 

The  adage  ascribed  to  the  Idor  Cato  — "  Change 
not  your  plough," — is  now  v^ry  generally  and  justly 
rejected.     Attempts  indeed,  are  making  not   only  to 
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give  to  this  venerable  implement  the  form  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  functions  which  it  is  destined  to  perform, 
but  to  rtplac-e  it  by  some  more  efficient  and  economi- 
cal instrument.  The  relative  merit  of  Ploughs  now 
used,  in  respect  to  each  other;  or  in  respect  to 
the  instruments  proposed  to  replace  them,  iiir- 
nishes  an  mle  resting-  subject  of  mquiry  to  the 
husbandman,  but  cannot  be  treated  here.  It 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  however,  that  whik 
i'loughb  continue  in  use,  \ve  ought  notto  ask  of  Cato. 
or  olliers,  what  shall  be,  mvariably,  their  sizeoT  form 
^or  how  many  cattle  shall  be  constantly  employed  to 
work  them;  but  we  ought  simply  to  adapt  the  Plough 
to  the  soil  and  to  the  mtended  crop,  and  the  team  to 
the  Plough. 

Although  it  be  indiscreet  to  treat  here  on  a  singU 
plant,  or  on  a  single  implcoicnt  of  husbandry,  m  al 
tlieir  respective  relations  ;  and  although  the  wholt 
circle  of  the  sciences  may  be  made  tributary  to  tlit 
art  of  Agriculture— yet  the  great  principles  of  tin; 
art  hav; ,  recently,  been  so  simplified,  as  no  longer  to 
require  either  extraordinary  erudition  or  talents  for 
its  adequate  eomprehension  or  uselui  application  — 
A  disposition  to  seik  for  truth,  to  renounce  error  and 
pr  judice,  and  to  pniiit  by  the  experience  ot  oth 
Weil  as  by  our  own,  is  alltha'  is  necessary,  with  due 
diimence  and  industiy,  to  succeed  in  the  attainment 
of  a  compete:it  practical  knowledge  of  Agru  ulture. 

tJi.e  o!  the  most  li.veterate  and  generally  prevailing 
eiriis  in  Husbandry,  els,  wlnre,  appears  to  have  been 
belief  that  ihe  soil,  like  .iiunuln.uire,  r  qu.red  repose, 
ana  ntcoruingly  to  leave  it.  periodii  ally,  fallow  or 
uniult:vaicd.  Tuis  error  is  now  almost  exploded 
and  I  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  with  the  proper  til- 
lage :ind  tne  du''  accession  of  extraneous  support,  h 
been  found  suftic:enl  not  only  to  maintain  the  produc- 
tive vigor  of  the  soil,  but  to  improve  it  Although 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  fallows,  it  is  believed, 
were  n.  ve  or  but  rarely  considered  a  necessary  por- 
tion of  an  established  course  of  Husbandry,  yet  there 
appears  to  have  been  substituted  for  them  no  syste- 
matic rotation  of  crops,  to  keep  the  land  in  heart,  aid 
to  augment  its  fertility.  The  soil,  indeed,  has  been 
generally  allowed  no  rest  nor  repose,  but  worried 
with  a  continual  repetition  of  the  same  crop,  until  its 
Vegetative  power  was  exhausted,  »nd  then  left  for  a 
barren  pasture  or  a  stinted  woodland 

The  kind  of  crops,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
eught  to  succeed  each  other,  must  principally  be  regu- 
lated by  physical  and  local  considerai  ions  —  that  is,  by 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  of  the  soil.  Over  the 
climate  man  can  boast  no  direct  or  positive  influ- 
ence ;  and  if  he  act  wisely,  he  will  humbly  conform 
to  its  laws,  as  learnt  from  experience,  nor  presump- 
ttioiisly  expect  that  they  will  be  suspended  or  modi- 
fied fir  his  special  accommodation.  With  the  soil 
he  holds  a  different  relation,  and  is  qualified  to 
act  in  a  more  independent  manner.  By  long  and  at- 
tentive  observation,  or  by  brief  experimental  analysis, 
he  can  ascertain  its  component  parts,  and  their  vari. 
ous  properties,  and  its  peculiar  fitness  for  the  hetlth- 
ful  production  of  every  useful  plant.  He  can  dimi- 
nish the  deleterious  superabundance  of  us  stagnant 
waters  ;  and  he  will  nev.  r  fail  to  do  so,  it  he  would 
qu  lify  it  to  reward  his  labor.  He  can  reduce  its 
excesses,  or  supply  its  deficiences,  by  a  skilful  mix- 
ture with  other  earths  He  can  excite  and  aug- 
ment its  proiluctive  energies  by  the  application  ofap- 
proprute  manures.  An>l,  above  all,  he  can  woo  anu 
w  n  its  i^ivoiir,  and  secure  its  munificence,  by  clieer- 
■fuUj  offering  to  it  the  ordained  homage  of  his  labor 

111  the  selection  of  successive  crops,  equally  con- 
genial to  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  it  is 
Wise  to  pr  fer  those  .vhich,  on  a  ffiv  n  surface,  and 
Wiih  the  same  expense  of  toil  and  time,  willcontri- 
bute,  direc'ly  or  indirectly,  most  to  the  subsistence 
^ir  vesture  of  man.  Among  the  physical  means,  too, 
of  ailvancing  the  interests  of  \griculture,  are  the 
cli.ice  of  the  fairi-st  seed,  and  the  skilful  breeding 
and  treatment  of  the  best  races  of  those  useful  ani- 
mals who  aid  our  labors,  or  furnish  us  with  food  or 
raiment 

Important,  however,  as  the  physical  considera 
tions,  here  briefly  and  parUally  enumerated,  are  to 
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the  support  and  advancement  of  the  great  art  on 
which.  Hot  the  comforts  only,  but  the  very  existence 
of  the  human  race  mainly  depend — still  they  are  of 
secondary  importance  and  comparatively  of  little  el- 
i'ect,  when  unassisted  by  those  moral  influences 
which  conspire  to  stimulate  and  to  aid  individu- 
al and  social  man  in  the  ^.pursuit  of  his  own  happi- 
ness, and  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  ot 
his  species.  Although,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
the  theory  of  cultivating  the  earth  has  of  late  been 
brought  nigh  to  perfection — yet  the  practical  im- 
provem.  nt  of  this  art,  in  the  absence  of  the  moral 
influences,  just  suggested,  has  made  but  little  pro- 
gress ;  for  the  condition  of  the  husbandman  has  re- 
mained nearly  the  same. 

The  Calmuk  still  wanders  on  the  borders  of  the 
Wolga,  covered  with  loathsome  diseases,  produced 
by  the  tilth  in  which  he  moves,  and  the  half-rotten 
flesh  on  which  he  feeds  ;  and  is  still  exposed  to  lose 
his  nose,  his  ears,  or  his  thumb3,at  the  good  pleasure 
ul  his  chief. 

The  Hungarian  peasant  still  coats  his  shirt  with  a 
layer  of  grease,  to  save  a  summer's  washing — and 
sleeps  abroad  in  the  open  air,  with  his  cattle,  or 
burrows  at  home,  with  his  swine  :  staionary  or  avw 
^aboiid,  he  is  still  a  slave  ;  am!  even  blesses  the  memo- 
ry of  Maria  Theresa,  for  rescuing  him  Irom  more  than 
two  dozen  strokes  with  a  cane,  for  mere  insolent 
words  to  his  master —and  the  mother  of  his  chii- 
dreii  from  more  than  the  same  number,  for  the  same 
grave  offence,  with  a  switch. 

The  vassal  of  Bohemia  is  still  fixed  to  the  soil,  and 
transferred  with  it  and  its  title  of  nobility  to  the  new 
iSaron  ;  for  slavery  and  nobility  are  there,  alike,  vcn- 
aible  articles. 

The  Norwegian  still  mixes  in  his  bread  the  bark  of 
tn  es  ;  and  the  laborer  of  the  fertile  fields  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  while  he  reaps  luxuriant  harvests  for  a  for- 
eign  master,  is  compelled  to  nourish  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  children  on  a  coarse  and  scanty  portion 
of  polenta,  savored  perhaps  with  a  relish  of  garlic, 
or  a  tew  drops  of  rancid  oil. 

The  farmers  of  Westphalia  stdl  smoke  themselves 
and  their  families,  with  their  bacon,  in  a  common 
apartment ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  spot 
where  once  was  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  seldom 
now  taste  bread-  but  are  obliged  to  rake,  with  their 
iron  hooks,  for  a  precarious  meal,  beneath  the  chesnut 
tree  and  the  oak.  The  husbandmen  of  Holstein,  and 
of  most  parts  of  Germany,  are  still  joint  tenants,  with 
Cattle,  of  the  sjme  roof;  and  even  the  cottagers  of 
Kance  are  exposed  in  their  comfortl«ss,damp  and  floor- 
less  cabins,  to  every  species  of  disease  and  suflenng. 
Nay,  England,  who  pretends  to  hive  eoined  the  word 
comfort  for  her  own  exclusive  use,  still  allows,  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  power,  and  her  opulence,  and  her 
vaunted  prosperity,  a  large  portion  of  her  laboring 
subjects  to  feed  on  private  charily,  or  to  depend  for 
subsistence  on  public  lupport  :  thus  making  the 
boasted  birthright  of  an  Englishman  a  mere  title  to 
"  ask,  at  rich  men's  doors,  a  little  bread."  or  to  sue 
to  a  parish  officer  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

It  IS  not  mere  treatises,  composed  in  the  closet, 
which  can  redress  these  wrongs  of  .\gricuUure,  or 
inspire  even  a  wish  to  improve  that  art,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  in  an  oppressed,  degraded  and  spirit 
liss  cultivator.  All  the  old  errors  of  husbandry, 
tliercfore,  still  prevail  in  practice  ;  and  even  in  Great 
Britain,  where  most  has  been  written  to  correct 
them,  "  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  cultivated 
tlistricts  IS,  to  this  day,  submitted  to  a  judicious 
and  well  conducted  system  of  husbandry — not,  in  fact, 
more  thm  four  counties  ;  while  many  large  tracts  ol 
excellent  soil  are  managed  in  a  way  the  most  imper- 
fect and  disadvantageous."  If  in  that  country  agri- 
cultural improvement  be  thus  confined  to  theory,  it 
s  not  surprising  that  no  where,  on  the  continent,  it 
should  advance  in  practice— that,  in  France,  theix 
should  still  be  fallows  j  and  that,  there  and  else- 
where, the  milky  mother  of  the  herd,  while  she  sus 
tains  a  family  by  her  munificence,  should  be  ungratc- 
tiilly  condemned  to  draw  the  plough— that  the  ox 
should  he  every  where  yoked  by  the  horns  ;  and  thai 
the  horse,  in  some  places,  sheuld  be  obliged  to  drag- 


the  plough  with  his  tail — that  the  scanty  crops  of  up- 
land should  still  be  gathered  by  the  Delecarlians, 
and  the  almost  spontaneous  harvests  of  Andalusia  be 
reaped  by  the  Galiegos— that  the  Portuguese  should 
never  grease  the  creaking  axle  of  his  clumsy  wain, 
nor  prefer  corn  to  chesnuts  and  acorns  ;  or  finally, 
that  the  Russian  peasant  should  still  scratch  the 
earth  with  his  soka  and  wooden  harrow,  and  despise 
manure  even  more  than  the  Jews,  who  appear  indeed 
to  have  condescended  only  to  enrich  an  unseemly  me- 
taphor of  detestation  or  contempt. 

To  insure  the  practical  improvement  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  people  must  be  civilized  and  free. 

The  lone  and  di  fenceless  savage  will  not  till  or 
plant  the  earth,  when  the  fruits  of  his  labor  are  ex- 
posed to  the  depredations  of  the  first  fellow  savage 
stronger  than  himself,  whom  chance  may  lead  to  his 
encounter.  Both  the  savage  and  the  slave,  indeed, 
often  look  upon  life  itself  as  a  feartul  calamity  ;  and 
sometimes  seek  to  lighten  its  cares,  or  to  circum- 
scribe its  miseries,  even  by  the  extinction  of  their 
own  offspring 

Civiiiai.tion  and  freedom  are,  indeed,  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  Agriculture.  With.jul  civilization,  here 
can  be  no  social  securiiy  for  the  husbandman  ;  and 
without  freedom,  there  can  be  no  competent  incentive 
to  his  industry. 

It  Was  in  vain  that  the  modern  S  miramis  of  the 
North,  in  all  her  power,  allured  the  Germans,  and 
drove  her  serfs  to  settle  on  the  uncultivated  wastes 
of  her  empire,  'ihe  blast  of  despotism  still  howled 
through  the  d'^sert,  and  there  blighted  the  unshelter- 
ed gLrm  of  the  plant,  and  palsied  the  unstrung  arm 
ot  the  cultivator. 

Not  civilization,  however,  or  even  freedom,  in  its 
general  acceptation,  can  furnish  the  strongest  moral 
incitement  to  the  practical  perfection  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

England  and  France  have,  for  centuries,  been  con- 
sidered highly  civilized  ;  and  now,  compared  with 
Russia,  are  certainly  free  -  but  the  equality  of  man, 
in  both  those  countries,  is  at  best  but  an  abstract  po- 
sition, and  the  prejudices  and  abuses  of  former  ages 
still  partially  retain  their  ascendant.  Mankind  still 
continue,  there,  to  be  classed  into  distinct  orders,  and 
thence  excited  to  pursue  distinct  interests,  and  to 
indulge  discordant  passions.  Not  only  the  artificial 
inequality  of  political  rank,  but  its  necessary  con- 
comitant, the  excessive  inequality  of  real  estat',  the 
twin  offspring  of  the  violence  and  babarism  of  darker 
ages,  are  there  still  felt,  if  they  be  not  acknowledg- 
ed  If  the  feudal  relation  of  Baron  and  vassal  do 
not  , still  exist  there  in  name,  many  of  its  evils,  in 
fact,  with  respect  to  Agriculture  still  survive,  in  the 
relation  'if  landlord  aud  tenant.  The  right  of  soil, 
both  in  England  and  France,  is  the  exclusive  inheri- 
tance of  the  tew,  while  t.ie  so  1  it 'elf  i  cultivated  by 
the  many,  exposed  to  all  the  v.-xations  and  exac. 
tions,  which  ignorance  and  avarice  and  arrogmce 
may  impose  on  laborious  skill  and  humble  and  de- 
pendent industry.  These  evils  arr,  even  there,  seen 
and  deplored  by  the  enlightened  friends  of  Agricul- 
ture and  humanity  ;  but  they  can  propose  no  radical 
cure  ;  they  indeed  whisper  liberality  and  compassion 
to  deaf  and  obdurate  landlords,  and  ask  them  in  vain 
or  the  prolongation  of  their  leases,  and  the  diminu- 
tion  of  their  rents. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  the  recital  of  these  things, 
to  arouse  indign»tion  here,  or  to  excite  a  spirit  of  re* 
volution  or  reform,  for  the  atT:*lioration  of  other  na- 
tions ;  but  while  they  are  left  "  at  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,"  we  should  not 
be  unmindful  of  our  just  c«use  of  exultation  at  the 
h.ppier  lot  that  has  been  assigned  to  us.  However 
ungenerous  we  may  consider  our  soil,  or  ungracious 
our  climate — how  ver  truant  we  may  have  hitherto 
been  in  »vailing  ourselves,  to  the  full  extent,  of  the 
physical  means  actually  enjoyed  to  improve  and  to 
xtend  the  great  art  of  Agriculture,  we  have  reason 
to  be  proud  and  to  be  grateful,  that  we  are  denied 
none  of  those  moral  »dvantages  which  can  excite  or 
sist  in  carrymjf  that  art  t»  its  utmost  limit  and 
perfection.  We  yield  to  none  in  civilization  and  free- 
dom i  and  we  excel   all  in  that  practical  political 
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eqi.ality,  ami  in  that  tenure  and  dislnbulion  or  llie  soil 
winch  furnish  the  mobt  powerful  motives  and  means 
to  exact  of  the  earth  more  than  enough  for  our  own 
wants,  and,  by  addinp  the  surplus  to  the  general 
Slock  of  human  subsistence,  to  add  to  the  number 
of  the  human  race,  and  to  the  aggregate  of  human 
happiness. 

The  Yeoman  of  the  county  of  Worcester  is  the  al. 
lodial  proprietor  of  the  farm  which  he  cultivates 
and  the  acknowledged  peer  ot  tlie  proudest  member 
of  this  community  He  walks  erect  in  the  elevated 
consciousness  of  his  own  dignity  and  iBdepi^ndence  - 
he  a'torns  to  no  superior  ;  but  feels  himself  equally 
aloof  from  the  mipertinent  intrusions  of  the  steward 
of  a  landlord,  and  the  arbitrary  requisitions  of  the 
tool  of  a  de-pot. 

Aware  that  his  own  interests  are  identified  with 
the  interests  of  his  country,  and  that  in  promoting 
either  he  necessarily  advances  both,  with  him  self- 
love  and  pat  iotism  must  be  essentially  the  same. — 
In  deciding,  therefore,  on  the  conflicting  claims  of 
other  classes  of  society,  however  respectable  and 
useful  may  be  the  parties,  they  ought  respectively 
to  be  preferred  as  they  contribute  most  to  the  pros 
perity  of  agriculture,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  ge- 
neral prosperity  of   this  republic. 

The  sport  of  no  fantastical  philosophy  or  fanatical 
delusion,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  does  not,  alterna 
lively,  become  a  tame  and  unresisting  victin;  to  tht 
active  and  interested  hostility  of  others,  or  a  despe- 
rate crusader  against  their  abstract  and  harmltrss 
opinions  ;  but  he  is  always  ready,  at  the  constitution 
al  call  of  his  country,  to  beat  his  ploughshare  into  i 
swoid,  or  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  as  her 
safety  and  her  honour  may  require. 

Directly  and  particularly  charged  as  he  is  with  her 
great  paramount  concern,  and  bound  as  he  must  b 
by  every  consideration,  selfisli  or  social,  sacredly  to 
guard  that  trust  he  would  be  guilty  of  treason 
against  himself  and  against  his  country,  were  he  vo 
luntarily  to  divest  himself  of  his  immediate  control 
over  it,  and  commit  the  rights  and  the  welfare  of 
agriculture  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  comparatively 
few,  whose  feelings  and  views  are  not  necessarily  in 
unison  wiih  iis  prosperity,  and  who  would  naturallj 
exercise  the  power  thus  acquired  for  the  special  pro- 
motion of  their  own  peculiar  interests. 

If  there  be  nioral  causes  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  pirftction  of  agriculture,  there  is,  in  return 
much  n  .  gricu:ture  peculiarly  favorable,  not  to  the 
physical  and  civil  well  being  of  man  only,  but  to  his 
Bioral  improvement  and  exiellence. 

The  pure  air  of  the  country,  and  the  masculine  la- 
bours of  the  field,  contribute,  indeed,  to  develops  his 
animal  proportions,  and  to  invigorate  his  organic  and 
muscular  force— to  preser.e  his  health,  and  to  pro- 
long his  life  i  but  the  opportunity  afforded,  by  h 
rural  situation  and  occupations,  for  the  contiuual 
•onttmplation  of  the  wonderful  economy  of  nature, 
tends  to  elevate  and  to  refine,  to  expand  and  to  har 
monize  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  The  august 
spectacle  every  where  before  him,  chastens  while  it 
sustains  his  pride,  and  awakens  at  once  all  his  km 
dred  kindness  and  charity  towards  his  fellow  men 
and  .11  his  reverential  awe  and  devotion  towards  thi- 
divinity. 

If  agriculture  thus  aids  and  embellishes  and  puri 
fles  next  to  religion,  this  brief  and  fleeting  bemi;, 
how  meritorious  is  it  not,  in  this  Society,  tii  endea 
▼or  to  increase  and  to  direct  its  means  for  such  use 
ful  and  noble  ends. 

To  aniiu ..lly  assemble  here.  With  the  firsts  fruits  of 
his  ingenuity  and  in:  iistry— to  excite,  by  their exhibi- 
tion,  the  emulation  of  his  fellow  laborers  — and  thus,  in 
the  most  acceptable  nianner,to  nffer  th  m  o  Him  "who 
givi 'h  the  increase,"  may  well  qualify  every  worthy 
mmher  ol  this  Society  not  only  to  cherish  the  de- 
liglittul  consciousness  of  being  the  besi  friend  of  his 
country,  and  the  most  efficient  benefactor  of  the  hu- 
man race  ■  but  to  hope,  that,  for  thus  improving  the 
talent  confidfd  'o  him,  he  inay  receive  the  assuianne 
ot  a  higher  and  more  lasting  reward,  in  the  approving 
serttnce— "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant-" 


ylgricultural  Society  of  the  Vallei/ — 

Virginia. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  on  Mond.ay,  the 
31st  of  neccmber,  1  21,  pursuant  to  notice,  the  fol- 
lowing objects  of  the  meeting,  being  first  explained 
by  Judge  Holmes.  The  Society  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  the  following  officars,  to  wit  : 

HUMI   HOLMKS,  President. 

NATH'L.  liUinVELL,  Vice  President. 

EDWMJD    M'nUlRE.  Treasurer. 

THOMAS  CRAVlEll,  Secretary. 
The  Society  resolved  to  oonfinf  their  attention,  for 
the  present,  more  especially  to  the  following 

objel;ts. 

1.  The  cultivation  to  most  advantage  of  the  great 
staple  of  the  Valley,  It'heat  for  market. 

2.  The  (tnizing  Si/stun  associated  with  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  :  —how  far  they  interfere,  so  as  to  les- 
sen or  increase  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 

3.  The  Family  of  Grasses,  how  far  they  are  best  as- 
sociated,  as  it  regards  contemporaneous  bloom  and 
ripening,  for  the  purpose  of  grazing,  soiling,  or 
making  hay. 

i  The  different  tribes  of  roots,  Tnrvips.  Potatoes, 
Jitangle  n'tirlzrl,  Jerusalen  Artichokes,  &c.  how  far, 
as  auxiliaries  of  food,  Ihcy  are  profitable. 

5.  Whether  grinding  and  reserving  the  offal  of  our 
wheal  is  not  preferable,  in  point  of  interest,  to  sell- 
ing it  in  gross  to  the  merchant  or  miller. 

6  The  Impr»vement  of  JInimals,  for  the  saddle  or 
draught,  as  also  those  for  footl  or  raiment. 

7.  Implements  of  Husbandry,  the  best  mode  of  using 
them,  their  can   and  preservation. 

8.  Fiirm  Buildings,  fences,  roads,  dry  bridges,  tim 
ber,  fuel,  &c. 

9.  Heports  on  Practical  Experiments,  whether  sue 
cessful  or  ot/ier-mise—  the  detection  or  removal  of  er- 
ror, while  it  teaches  us  to  avoid  its  repetition,  may 
be  recorded  (without  a  solecism  in  terms)  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  as  an  iisefnl  blunder, 

10  The  Economy  and  distribution  of  Labor  on  a 
farm  of  given  size  ;  calenders  of  work,  embracing 
the  number  of  hands,  horses,  oxen,  &c.  engaged 
in  any  particular  work  every  day  in  the  year  ;  roia 
tion  of  crops  on  different  soils,  and  their  ameliora- 
tion by  manures,  plaster,  green  dressings.  &c. 

11  And,  finally-  such  other  subjects  connected 
with  husbandry  and  the  arts,  not  before  enumerated, 
as  the  society  may  hereafter  think  proper  to  em- 
brace. 

The  Society  shall  meet  semi-annually  at  Winches- 
ter, on  the  1st  day  of  the  Frederick  March  Court  and 
August  Court  in  each  year  ;  at  least  thirteen  mem- 
bers shall  be  necessary,  including  the  presiding  offi 
cer,  to  form  a  quorum  to  proceed  to  business  ;  but 
if  from  any  cause,  that  number  do  not  attend  on  »he 
first  day  of  the  meeting,  three  members  may  adjou:-n 
the  meeting  from  day  to  day  not  exceeding  three 
days. 

The  officers  are  to  be  elected  annually  at  the  Fre- 
derick March  Court  meeting,  and  to  serve  one  year, 
and  until  successors  sh.  11  be  chosen  ;  and  in  case  of 
vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  same 
may  be  filled  by  a  new  election  ;  the  person  thus  cho- 
sen to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


Since  the  following  report  was  made,  the 
stockholders  of  the  (^anal,  held  a  meeting,  and 
resolved  to  open  subscription  books  to  receivf 
new  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  §600,000, 
and  to  collect  the  S20U,000  out-standing. 


CHESAPEAKE  &  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

At  a  numerous  and  very  respectable  ineetinir 
of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  held  this  day, 
at  the  Merchant's  Gottee  llouse,  the  following 


report  of  the  ooiiKn  h,h>,  ,i  ;ii.Mnt  •  .  :it  a  loriiier 
meeting,  on  the  lllh  .Sept.  I  i-f,  was  read,  ac- 
cepted, and  oniered  to  br  published. 

SAMUEL  KKEt'K,  Cbaiiman. 
W.  Mkridith,  iSe'crctarv. 

Friday,  February  8th,  1S23. 

REPOItr 

On  the  suhject  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Defawarr. 
Canal. 
February,  6th,  1822. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  mpetins;  of  ci- 
'i/.ens,  held  at  Judd's  Hotel,  on  the  irb  day  of 
September  la.st,  on  the  subject  of  tbe  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Can?.!, 
REPORT  : 

That  they  have  collected  all  the  laws  oassed 
by  the  states  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania, to  incorporate  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  Company,  and  the  supplements 
thereto.  In  the  law  of  the  state  of  Delaware, 
there  were  discovered  some  provisions,  fixing 
rates  of  toll,  and  reserving  to  that  stife  a  per 
rentage  on  the  annual  profits,  which,  tho'  they 
were  rendered  less  objectionable,  by  a  supple- 
ment passed  on  the  5th  of  Feb.  1822,  seemed 
still  to  interpose  very  serious  obstacles.  For 
the  purpose  of  having  them  removed,  memo* 
rials  to  tbe  legislature  of  that  state,  then  in  ses- 
sion at  Dover,  were  prepared  by  tbe  committee, 
and  two  of  their  number  were  deputed  to  pre- 
sent them.  On  their  arrival  there,  it  was  dig. 
covered  that  the  obnoxious  provisions  had  beea 
repealed,  and  that  the  best  disposition  p.\'isted 
among  the  members,  to  promote  the  iinporlint 
work  to  which  these  laws  have  relation. 

Notwithstanding  the  primary  object  of  the 
visit  was  found  to  have  been  already  acr  nn- 
plisbed,  your  committe"  think  that  the  trouble-  nf 
tile  journey  was  more  than  compensated,  by  the. 
opportunity  it  aflbrded  of  removing  liy  exj-la- 
natfon,  some  prejudices  and  misconceptions, 
which  existed  in  tbe  minds  of  a  few  of  the 
members  of  tbe  legislature. 

Your  commi'tee  are  fiot  aware  that  there  is 
any  thing  in  the  laws  of  tbe  sevenil  states  in 
their  present  shape,  which  requires  alteiafioa 
or  amendment  :  at  least  ant-c^'dently  to  tbe 
ri-commencement  of  operations  by  the  com- 
pany. 

Your  committee  have  also  individually  and 
by  sub-committees,  endeavoured  to  obtiin  in- 
foriiiatiiin  of  tbe  progress  made  by  tbe  coiupa- 
iiV  in  extcuting  tbe  worK  ;  of  the  causes  ivli  -h 
produced  iis  suspension  ;  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  their  afiiiirs,  and  of  its  piarticahilitjr 
arid  probable  usefulness  to  tbe  nation,  aiid  of 
the  citizens  immedialelv  connected  witt'  it,  as 
well  as  ol'  the  adv.m  ages  it  promises  to  the 
-to.  khoiders.  For  the.-,e  purposes,  and  to  col- 
lect and  compare  tbe  information  obtain  d, 
Kiur  committee  have  held  meetin;i,s  from  we 'k 
lo  week  since  their  appointment  ;  and  have 
derived  fron.  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by 
iSir.  Joshua  (Jilpin.  much  information  of  tiie 
most  intciestinij  kind  ;  a  part  of  which  it  is  on- 
ly  deemed  necessary  to  biy  before  you  in  'his  / 
report.  The  book' itself  is  calculated  to  .n-j 
struct  and  persuadt-,  all  those  who  take  'n  in-\ 
terest  in  the  catial,  both  by  the  autnenticity  of 
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Us  o>-u;  •-.  i»,  .I'.d  the  manner  iu  which  thev 
are  exi  laiiied.  'I'iie,  opinions  of  tlie  autlior  v  itii 
ref;i»rfl  iu  the  roud^  of  the  canal,  will  of  course. 
hiivp'  l!  eir  meiUs  tpisted  hy  future  survey*  : 
your  roiiuiiittpo,  however,  have  learned  nothing 
which  coiiUI  justify  thf  m  in  doubting  the  gene- 
rti  conrctness  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  statements. 

In  the  course  of  (heir  investis;ation,  your 
conmitt'-e  have  found  cause  to  applaud  the 
zeal  and  diligence  of  the  former  board  of  man- 
agers. They  speak,  ho«\ever,  only  in  reference 
to  their  dihintfested  elfoi  ts  in  forwardins  the 
great  work  committed  to  their  charge.  'I'hey 
will  not  presunie  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
plans  wh.ich  those  managers  may  have  adopted 
in  relation  to  the  course  of  the  canal,  or  the 
waters  intended  to  he  used  as  feeders  ;  those 
topics,  as  already  hinted,  should  be  left,  as 
\oiu  committee  believe,  to  the  decision  of  the 
present  bcjard  of  niana;;crs,  in  lull  contidence 
♦  na'  they  will  he  guided  by  the  result  of  care 
ful  surveys,  and  an  honest  desire  to  benefit  both 
the  public  aiid  the  stockholders. 

'J'!;c  original  subscriptions  t«  this  stock  are 
as  follows  : 

In  Pennsylvania,  chiefly  in  Philadelphi.i, 

824  iliares  by  429  subscribers, 
In  Delaware 
In  Maryland 


Maryland  about 
Delaware 

Total 


712     do. 

do.  247 

do. 

256     do. 

do.    54 

do. 

792 

7:i0 

has  paid 

S73,4Q0 
ia,300 

ll.oOO 

S103,000 


Leaving  due  upon  the  instalments  called  for  : 
From  Pennsylvania  S^.lOO 

From  Maryland  7,300 

From  Delaware  59,900 

Total  S76,30C 

There  have  been  received  from  the  stock- 

holders  about  103,000 

And  expended  altogether  122,0J0 

Leaving  the  company  in  debt  19,0L0 

'I'be   capital   subscribed    (1762   shares  at 

200  dollars)  35S,400 

Of  which  there  has  been  received  1U3,000 

Leaving  due  from  the  stockholders  255,400 

Of  these  255, iOO  dollars,  it  is  presumed  that 
200,000  will  be  collected  :  and  it  is  coniputed, 
that  an  additional  subscription  of  tiOO,000  dol- 
lars would  liiiisn  the  vvoik.  These  two  items, 
added  to  the  iO'J.dOO  dollars  already  expended, 
would  make  a  grand  total  oi  about  900,000  di^l- 
lars — the  .uterest  uf  which,  at  0  per  cent, 
would  be 

S54,000 

16,000 

S70,000 


Annual  repairs,  and  attendance  on  the 
locks,  &c. 

Total 


40,000  tons  of  goods,  it  is  supposed  are  now 
annually  transported  across  the  I'euinsula,  at 
a  freight  of  40,000  dollars.  'Wh^.n  the  trad'' 
of  the  Susquelianiiuh  is  added  to  tli'.;  !i''w  rral- 
fic  which  will  (jr  created  by  the  ficiiilv  of 
a  water    conveyance,    the  incressed  tonnage 


must  ensure   to   the   stockholders    large   divi- 
dends. 

The  legislnture  of  Pennsvlvania  directed 
'be  novernor,  bv  a  Inw  of  t'^e  '•25tb  March, 
1813,  to  draw  his  warianton  the  treasur\  for 
75.000  dollars  (the  par  value  of  375  shares.) 
never  the  United  States  shall  have  subscri- 
bed 750  shares,  in  Maryland  250  shares,  and 
Delaware  one  hundred  shares. 

I'he  board  of  Managers  has  been  re-organi- 
■/.ed  hy  an  election  held  at  Wilmington  on  the 
"8th  ult.  and  is  to  hold  its  future  meetings  in 
this  city. 

Upon  the  whole,  your  committee  have  been 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  canal  is  of  the 
greatest  conse(juence  to  the  nation,  and  promi- 
ses incalculable  benefits  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  states  and  cities  more  iiiimeiliately  connect- 
ed with  it:  perfectly  satisfied  too  of  its  easy 
practicability,  and  at  an  expense  bearing  no 
proportion  to  the  advantage  it  will  yield  to  the 
public,  and  profit  it  will  afliird  to  the  stockhol 
jders,  beg  leave  earnestly  to  recommend  it  to 
the  countenance  and  su[>poi't  ot  their  fellow 
citizens,  so  that  the  means  may  be  promptly 
afforded  to  the  board  of  completing  the  work 
without  delay.  As  it  is  a  work  in  which  the 
prosperity  of  Philadelphia  is  deeply  involved, 
your  committee  believe  they  make  this  appeal 
with  confidence,  asd  that  it  will  be  met  with 
liberality  proportioned  to  its  usefulness  and 
magnitude,  and  consistently  with  the  spirit  for 
public  improvement  and  patriotism,  in  which 
the  committee  venture  to  alfirm  our  citizen 
never  have  been,  and  to  hope  they  never  will 
be,  outstripped  by  those  of  any  of  our  sister 
cities  or  states. 

In  conclusion  we  invite  you  to  contemplate 
the  probable  bearing  which  this  work,  associa- 
ted with  those  already  in  progress,  will  have 
on  the  fu'ure  fortunes  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Schuykill  and  Lehigh  open  already  th. 
vast  mines  of  coal  which  lay  at  their  sources, 
and  convey  to  your  doors,  at  a  cheap  and  ex- 
peditious rate,  the  rich  products  of  the  districts 
through  which  they  flow  ;  the  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  about  to  be  connected  by  the  means 
of  the  Union  Canal,  with  those  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, will  furnish  an  easy,  and  secure  road  to 
your  market  for  that  great  agricultural  territo- 
a  descending  navigation  to  the  tide  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  convenient  paS5au,e 
into  the  Delaware,  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  boatmen  to  return  home,  not  on  foot  as 
at  present,  but  by  the  Schuylkill  and  Tolpe- 
locken  rivers,  on  board  their  boats,  with  tiie 
proceeds   of  their  sales,  invested  in  your  city, 

stead  of  other  markets  as  i-'  now  done.  The 
construction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Cunal,  will  complete  this  cliain  of  inland  navi- 
gation. It  is  for  Pliiladelphia  to  furnish  sucli 
means  as  shall  enable  the  managers  to  resume 
their  labors  and  accomplish  their  end,  and  by 
consequence  to  co-operate  with  the  works  of  a 
similar  kind  now  in  hand,  in  securing  to  our  city 
forever  a  rai.k  for  wealth,  population,  com 
merce,  manufactures,  and  general  comfort,  in- 
feiiiir  to  ao  other  in  the  nation. 

All  which  IS  respectfully  subtnitted, 
SAMUEL  BRECK, 
MATHEW  CAUEY, 


THOMAS  P.  COPE, 
JVMKS  C.  FI.SHKR, 
PAUL  BECK,  .Tr. 
STEPHEN  GIUARO, 
\VILLL\M   MEREDITH, 
SAMUEL  ARCHER, 
WILLIAM   LEHMAN, 
SIMON  GRATZ. 

Jilheniark  Cu.    (Va.J  Vec.  loth,  1821. 
Mr   Skinneii, 

Dear  Sir — In  the  S6th  No.  of  the  American 
Farmer,  I  find  you  have  given  to  the  public  the 
notes  I  furnished  you,"  On  the  cultivation  and 
management  of  Tobacco,  as  practised  in  this 
and  the  adjacent  counties  of  Virginia."  These 
notes,  were  the  result  of  much  enquiry  among 
the  intelligent  planters  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  are  to  be  considered  more  as  a  collection 
and  collation  of  the  experience  of  others,  than  my 
own  on  the  subject.  1  find  however  that  in  the 
hurry  of  embodying,  the  various  inform lition 
I  had  collected,  some  omissions  occurred,  (bat 
are  important,  which  I  shall  now  give  you,  and 
if  you  think  them  wort'iy  of  the  public  eye, 
you  may  publish  them  as  a  sort  of  appendi.x  to 
the  notes.  The  introductory  notice  you  have 
taken  of  the  essay  inquestion,  claims  my  ac- 
knowledgements ;  hut  I  am  disposed  to  think 
it  is  more  flattering  and  complimentary  than 
either  the  subject,  or  the  writer  deserves. 
Your  friend,  &c. 
PETER  MINOR. 


FOR   THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Of  rearing  Tobacco  Plants. 
A  great  scarcity  of  original  land,  suitable 
(or  raising  Tobacco  plants,  beginning  to  pre- 
vail in  the  Tobacco  region,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  such  spots,  has  induced  the  planters 
of  late  years  to  turn  their  attention  totb-  con- 
struction of  artificial  and  permanent  beds. — 
This  IS  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and 
woithy  of  great  attention.  An  intelligent 
triend,  and  judicious  planter,  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  much  of  the  pr  .ctical  detail  of  the 
notes,  suggests  the  following  as  the  best  mode  of 
making  and  preserving  an  artificial  bed, — - 
Choose  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
fronting  to  the  east  or  sujiheast,  and  so  situa- 
ted with  respect  t.i  water,  that  a  small  stream 
may  be  trainee!  .Tioiig  the  upper  margin  of  it. 
If  the  soil  is  u;, lit  for  raising  plants,  (which  I 
have  before  de.-,cribed  as  a  rich  loam,  with  a 
slight  mixture  of  sand,)  cart  proper  soil  fro^n 
some  other  place  and  cover  the  ;;round  (j  or  8 
indies  thick  witn  u.  Make  a  low  wail  of  stone, 
along  the  ends  and  lower  side  ol  the  bed  to 
keep  this  soil  in  its  place.  Phcn  burn  the 
ground  and  manage  it  in  every  respect  as  in  the 
case  of  a  new  bed.  By  the  aid  of  tb  ■  water 
tor  irrigation  and  the  eastern  exposure,  the 
pUnts  will  most  g'jnerally  be  insured  in  good 
tune.  Alter  theplant: :ig  season  is  over,  weed 
the  bed  clean,  ind  destroy  every  species  of  ve- 
ge'ation  upon  ii,  and  cover  the  whole  surface 
witn  litter  irii..i  tl.'-  stable  .dter  •  j>:  lUd'iUer 
we  do  asparagus  Oeds  in  winter,  or  wi'.ii  lialf 
rotted  wheat  straw  so  thick  as  to  prevent  all 
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vegft;  tion  from  spriiiiiui!;  up  throuu,li  '<.  Lcl  i 
rrmain  thus  c'.)vere(l  until  the  m-xt  wmtiM. 
whoii  the  time  l'(ir  bui'iiin^  and  sou  irij;  ai  lives, 
when  the  litter  or  straw  is  to  he  removeil  very 
clean,  and  may  be  made  to  enrich  some  other 
jjroiinil,  and  the  S[)ot  burnt  anil  treated  as 
lien  ti  tore  directed.  After  the  iirst  year,  tiie 
burning  may  not  be  so  heavy.  1  have  no  doubt 
but  a  bed  constructe<i  and  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, will  produce  i^ood  plants  for  many  years. 
Perhaps  it  .nay  become  tired  or  sick  of  plants, 
fnmi  the  want  of  some  rotation,  or  from  too 
great  an  accumulation  of  charcoal  on  its  sur- 
face, in  which  case  it  will  be  easy  to  remove 
tiie  earth  and  substitute  fresh  soil  in  its   place. 

Of  rcnHni^  Tobacco  on  old  land. 

Some  planters  in  Albemarle,  particularly 
about  thetjreen  Mountain,  a  region  celebrated 
for  rai-ing  Toi)acco  of  the  first  quality,  have 
ascerti.iiied  that  their  old  land,  which  had  been 
unci'  exhausted,  but  made  rich  a^ain  by  the 
use  of  clover  ;ind  plaster,  will  produce  as  ^ooil 
'i'ob.cto  111  every  respect,  as  that  raised  on 
their  best  new  im- fresh  land.  This  is  consider- 
ed hy  the  planters  amonj;  the  must  important 
advaiitagi's  they  at  all  derive  from  the  intro- 
duction of  plaster,  lor  a  very  small  portion  of 
first  rate  land  for  Tobacco,  now  remains  to  be 
cleared.  .\n  eminent  planter  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood I  have  mentioned,  describes  the  (ol- 
lowing,  as  the  process  be  pursues,  on  such  land 
with  i;i eat  success  Supposing  the  ground  to 
be  well  set  with  clover,  do  not  suti'er  it  to  be 
gr./eii  alter  lias -liarvest,  that  a  good  coat  inav 
accumulate  for  turning  in.  In  October  or  No- 
vember, plaster  the  huid  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  per  acre,  and  fallow  it  as  deep  and  as 
well  as  a  good  S  horse  plough  uill  efi'ect  it.  in 
February  or  March,  take  advantage  ot  an  open 
spell  of  weather,  anil  plough  it  again  with  tvvo 


much  saji  from  the  plant,  and  protect  those 
above  them,  from  decay  and  dirt,  anil  ttiis  prac 
tice  is  said  to  have  the  etVect  to  lessen,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  protrusion  of  suckers  from 
the  root.  The  topping  can  certainly  be 
lone  more  expeditiduslv,  though  I  presume 
at  first,  it  would  reijuire  more  care  and  atten- 
tion, as  the  required  number  of  leaves  are  to 
be  lett  exclusive  of  those,  which  in  the  cominiin 
way,  would  be  primed  oif.  I  cannot  speak  a' 
all  from  experience,  about  this  method — but  I 
think  it  is  worthy  of  trial. 

Of  curing  by  Fire. 
\r)  improved  method  of  firing  tobacco,  par- 
ticularly as  it  lespects  the  diminution  of  risk 
and  the  economy  of  fuel,  has  begun  to  be  adopt 
el  by  some  judicious  planters,  in  this  part  oi 
the  country.  This  is,  to  make  the  fire  on  the 
outside,  s.iv,  from  IS  to  20  feet  from  the  house, 
and  to  convey  the  heat  by  a  regular  flue  built  of 
stone  or  brick,  going  under  ground  and  opening 
in  the  middle  of  the  bouse.  I'vvo  of  these  flues 
one  on  each  side,  are  sufficient  for  a  house  of 
£0  feet  square  or  more.  I'he  fiieis  made  in 
the  mouth  of  this  Hue,  on  the  outside,  after  the 
manner  of  burning  a  brickkiln.  15  y  the  draft 
of  air.  which  goes  constantly  to  support  this 
fire,  all  the  heat  is  carried  into  the  house,  with- 
out any  of  the  risk  or  danger,  which  attends 
the  common  mode.  The  house  should  be  made 
tight  and  close,  as  ind.'ed  every  house  should 
be,  that  is  at  all  used  for  firing. 

Of  the  construction  of  Tobacco  Houses. 
A  little  more  expence  and  attention  than  is 
commonly  given  to  the  plan  and  construction  of 
iiri'obacco  Houses,  would,  (  think,  greatly 
diminish  the  labor  and  trouble  of  tiie  planter, 
and  facilitate  every  operation  attending  tobac 
CO,  alter  it  comes  into  the  house.  As  thev  are 
ireneially  consiructed  at  present,  the  roots  are 


hordes,  first  strewing  another  bushel  of  plaistcr  ,,,    slight    and     insecure    as    often    to    permit 

leaks  during  hard  rains  ;  thereby  greatly  in 
juring  the  tobacco,  while  it  hangs  up  ;  while 
the  body  of  the  house  is  so  open,  that  to- 
bacco taken  down  and  bulked  away  for 
striping  or  pn/.irii;,  often  gets  completely  drv 
by  the  piercing  «iiids  of  the  spring  notwith- 
standing all  the  precaution  of  covering  used  to 
prevent  it.  It  has  heeii  the  reproach  of  Virui- 
niaris  abro.id,  that  their  duelling  houses  were 
generally  too  costly  and  e.^iravagaot,  whi'e 
their  negro  cabins,  their  barns,  their  tobacco 
houses  and  slables,  scarcely  deserved  the  name 
bestowed  on  tlieiii.  'I'here  is  much  truth  in 
the  charge,  and  if  nothing  else  will  do,  let  our 
interest  dictate  an  eflbrt  to  wipe  it  oft'.  A  sin- 
gle trial,  I  am  sure,  would  convince  any  planter 
of  its  •xpediency,  and  exhibit,  even  in  building 
tobacco  houses,  a  verification  of  Mr.  Burke'i. 
political  maxim,  "  that  the  road  to  economy 
la. s  through  expenditure." 

I  will  close  »  lese  remarks,  by  recommending 
to  every  plainer,  to  have,  at  least  one  house, 
which  may  be  called  the  packing  and  prizing 
house,  constructed  somewhat  after  this  manner 
Build  it  near  t^ie  foot  of  a  liill  which  shall 
soi.iewhat  screen  it  from  the  piercing  north- 
ads.     L 


per  acre.  This  ploughing  besides  completely 
pulverizing  the  earth,  and  di'Vusing  the  decom 
pjsed  vegetable  matter,  exposes  the  cut  worm 
(no-.v  in  a  chrysalis  state)  to  be  destroyed  by 
tiie  succeeding  cold  weather.  From  this  time, 
until  it  is  to  be  hilled,  the  ground  may  be  kepi 
liglit  and  clear  witii  harrows,  when  a  thin, 
ploughing,  and  a  third  plastering  of  one  bush 
el  per  acre  is  given,  and  the  crop  then  cultiva- 
ted 111  the  usual  way. 

1  hi;;bly  approve  the  liintof  your  correspon 
dent,  T.  A  of  sowing  corn,  and  turning  u 
ilogs  at  the  periods  of  ll-.e  diti'erent  plough  ngs 
of  old  land,  and  ^.hall  avail  myself  of  his  ad 
vice  this  spring  in  an  experiment  I  am  makiiij 
upon  clover  land. 

Of  I'riining  and  Topping. 

A  practice  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  for 
several  years,  and  s  constantly  becoming  more 
common,  of  not  primiHg' or  pulling  off  any  of  the 
bottom  leaves  of  tobacco,  when  the  plant  is  to 
be  topped  Some  nood  reasons,  1  think,  are 
given  for  tnis  innovation  upon  the  old  practice. 
In  (he  first  place,  the  pulling  df  these  leaves, 
makes  many  wounds,  Ahicli  are  t''ougbt  to 
produce  a  te.op'jrary  check  in  the  gruwtii  of 
the  plant  But  the  leaves  it  left,  gr, dually 
moulder  away,  and  drop  off  without  absoroing 


ground  according  to  the  declivity  ol  lii;.-  .i;  . — 
I'he  second  story  of  frame  work,  haviiu  sills, 
with  corner  posts  and  braces  only,  and  enclos- 
ed with  plank  nailed  on  perpendicularly  and 
the  roof  covered  with  shingles.  The  lower 
story  is  to  be  used  chiefly  for  striping  and 
packing,  and  in  order  to  be  well  fixed  for  this, 
construct  two  garners  one  on  each  side  the  cen- 
tre door,  4  feet  high,  6  feet  wide  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  house.  This  will  leave  a  pas- 
sage 8  feet  by  2u,  which  is  ample  room  to  strip 
in.  A  cheap  stove  could  be  fixed  id  this  pas- 
sage for  the  comfort  of  the  stripers  in  cold 
weather.  Let  the  garners  be  raised  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  and  made  airtight,  by  using 
well  seasoned  plank  tongued  and  grooved.  In 
these  garners  pack  the  Tobacco,  as  it  comes  in 
order  for  prizing — and  ave  a  covering  made  io 
sections  like  batten  doors,  that  will  just  fall 
within  the  garner  and  exactly  fill  the  whole 
space.  Weight  this  covering  well  with  stone 
and  lay  clean  blade  fodder,  thickly  over  the 
whole.  In  this  way  the  Tobicco,  will  be  per- 
fectly secure,  and  undergo  no  change  until  it 
IS  time  to  prize  it.  The  prizes  may  be  fixed  at 
the  side  of  the  house,  under  a  shed, 

TO   THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN   FARMER. 

Iwfovmation  Wanted. 

Barsweli  District,  DuncansviUe,  1st  Feb.  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  a  Utile  notice  I  have  lately  seen  published  by  Mr. 
GiUet.of  North:impton,  Mass  Nov.  29th,  siddressed  to 
Tliomas  Shepherd,  esq.  Cliairman  of  the  Commilter'  on 
.Manufactures,  for  the  Northampton  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, purporting  that  Sea  Island  Cotton  seed  is  valuable 
in  a  twofold  degree — first,  for  making  oil  j  the  residue 
of  the  sted  valuable  for  feeding  stock — the  object  of 
this  communication,  is  to  request,  through  the  me- 
diunn  of  your  valuable  paper,  that  Mr.  Gillett,  or  any- 
other  gentleman  who  is  acquainted  with  the  process 
ot  extracting-  oil,  &c  from  cotton  seed,  will  give  such 
information  as  they  may  be  in  possession  of  I  pre- 
sume there  must  necessarily  be  a  radl,  or  some  ma- 
chine to  grind  tile  seed,  kc.  but  no  doubt,  the  good- 
ness of  the  gentleman  will  furnish  a  parlicular  ac- 
count, fully  elucidating  every  part  of  the  process, 
which  information  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  oblige  many  South  Carolinians  :  if  it 
will  not  be  requesting  too  much,  a  cut,*  represent- 
ing the  machinery,  &c.  and  the  cost  of  the  same, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  above  information. 

I  am  Dear  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully  &c. 

W.  R.   BULL. 
JoaN  S.  Skisner. 

It  shall  be  given  if  we  can  be  furnished  with  the 
drawing. 

From  the  London  F'armer's  Journal. 

The  following  account  of  Newstead  Abbey,  the  fa- 
mous seat  of  Lord  Byron,  is  taken  from  the  Kalei- 
(loscope,  a  small  weekly  miscellany  published  in  Li- 
verpool:— 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SiR, — The  front  of  the  abbey  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  chaste  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 

11  thi  kingdom,  and  in  the  open  court  before  it,  the 
only  object  for  years  has  been  a  fount-iin,  disciiarging 

ts  waters  from  an  antique  structure  of  stoni,  orna- 
mi-ntcd  with  a  grotesque  assemblage  of  bo-.rs,  beasts, 


west  waus.     l>i't  It  be  20  ieet  square  and  two  ,  .        t^i       ,  ,    -        .  -        .        .  .■      , 

i     •  [     xi      f     i    »  r    ..  ,,  £  -I       lions,  Nc.      lliis,  1  know,  it  w„s   in  conte  ipliitinn  by 

Stones  .iigii,  the  firststory  of  stone  8  feet  pitch  ;L,,  p,,,ent  proprietor.  Major  Toildman,  tj   remove, 
one  side    oi  tile  hou^e  to  be  partly  below  theland  1  believe  it  is  now  dooe.    The  abbey  he  is  restor 
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ing  in  a  style  of  richly  classical  and  appropriate  mag- 
nificence. Having  lived  several  years  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  place  is  familiar  to  me.  The  last  time 
I  visited  it  was  soon  after  it  was  sold ;  and  only  two 
domestics  remained  to  superintend  the  removal  of 
the  furniture. 

The  embellishments  which  the  abbey  had  received 
from  his  Lordship,  had  more  of  the  brilliant  concep- 
tion of  the  poet  in  them  than  of  the  sober  calcula- 
tions of  common  life.  I  passed  through  many  rooms 
which  he  had  superbly  furnished,  but  over  which  he 
had  permitted  so  wretched  a  roof  to  remain,  that  in 
about  half  a  dozen  years  the  rain  had  visited  his 
proudest  chambers ;  the  paper  had  rotted  on  the 
walls,  and  fell,  in  comfortless  sheets,  upon  glowing 
oarpets  and  canopies,  upon  beds  of  crimson  and  gold, 
clogging  the  wings  of  glittering  eagles,  and  destroy- 
ing georgeous  coronets.  From  many  rooms  the  fur- 
niture was  gone.  In  the  entrance. hall  alone  remain- 
ed the  paintings  of  his  old  friends,  the  dog  and  the 
bear.  The  long  and  gloomy  gallrry,  which,  whoever 
views,  will  be  strongly  reminded  of  Lara,  as  indeed  a 
survey  of  this  place  will  awaken  more  than  one  scene 
in  that  poem,  has  not  yet  relinquished  the  sombre 
pictures  "of  its  ancient  race."  In  the  study,  which 
is  a  small  chamber  overlooking  the  garden,  the  books 
were  packed  up,  but  there  remained  a  sofa,  over  which 
hung  a  sword  in  a  gilt  sheath,  and  at  the  rnd  of  the 
room,  opposite  the  wmdow,  stood  a  pair  of  light  fan- 
cy stands,  each  supporting  a  couple  of  the  most  per- 
fect and  finely  polished  skulls  I  ever  saw  ;  most  pro- 
bably selected,  along  with  the  far-famed  one  convert- 
ed into  a  drinking  cup,  and  inscribed  with  some  well 
known  lines,  from  amongst  avast  number  taken  from 
the  burial  ground  of  the  abbey,  and  piled  up  in  the 
form  of  a  mausoleum,  but  since  recommitted  to  the 
ground.     Between  them  hung  a  gilt  crucifix. 

In  one  corner  of  the  servants'  hall  lay  a  stone  cof 
fin,  in  which  were  fencing  glov<s  and  foils  ;  and  on 
the  wall  of  the  ample  but  cheerless  kitchen  was 
painted  in  large  letters,  "Waste  not,  want  not." 

During  a  great  part  of  his  Lordship's  minority,  the 

abbey    was    in    the    occupation  of  Lord  G ,   his 

hounds,  and  divers  colonies  of  jackdaws,  swallows, 
and  starlings.  The  internal  traces  of  this  Goth  were 
swept  away,  but  without,  all  appeared  as  rude  and 
unreclaimed  as  he  could  have  left  it.  I  must  confess, 
that  if  I  was  astonished  at  the  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  splendour  and  ruin  within,  I  was  more  so  at 
the  perfect  uniformity  of  wildness  throughout.  I  ne- 
ver had  been  able  to  conceive  poetic  genius  in  its  do- 
mestic bower,  without  figuring  it  difibsing  the  polish 
of  its  delicate  taste  on  every  thing  aroiind  it :  but 
here  that  elegant  spirit  and  beauty  seemed  to  liavi 
dwelt,  but  not  to  have  been  caressed  it  was  Ihi 
spirit  of  the  wilderness.  The  gardens  were  exactly 
as  their  late  owner  described  them  in  his  earliest 
lays — 

"  Thro'  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow  winds 
whistle  ; 
"  Thou  the  hall  of  my  fathers  art  gone  to  decay  ; 
"  In  thy  once  smiling  gardens  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
•'  Now  choke  up  the  rose  that  late  bloom'd  in  the 
way." 

With  the  exception  of  the  dog's  tomb,  a  conspi 
CUnus  and  elegant  object,  placed  on  an  ascent  of  se- 
veral steps,  crowned  with  a  lambent  flame,  and  pan- 
rclled  with  white  m.irble  tablets,  of  which,  that  con- 
taining the  celebrated  epitapli  mentioned  removed, 
1  do  not  recollect  the  slightest  trace  of  culture  or  im- 
provement. The  late  Lord,  a  stern  and  desperate 
character,  who  is  never  mentioned  by  the  neighbour- 
insf  peasants  without  a  significant  shake  of  the  head 
might  have  returned  and  recogniz.  d  every  thing  about 
hi  ,  except  perchance  an  additional  crop  of  weed- 
There  still  gloomily  slept  that  old  pomi,  into  whicii 
he  IS  said  to  have  hurled  his  la'^y  in  one  of  his  fin 
et  fury,  whence  she  was  rescued  by  the  g.irdtner  ■. 
eourageous  blade,  who  was  the  loni's  master  ind 
chastised  him  for  his  barbarity.  There  still,  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  in  a  grove  of  oak,  two  towennu 
satyrs  he  with  his  go.-.t  and  club,  and  .Vlrs  Satyr  willi 
Ber  Ghubby-cloven-footed  brat,  placed  on  pedestals  at 


the  intersections  of  the  narrow  and  gloomy  pathways, 
struck  for  a  moment,  with  their  grim  visages,  and  si- 
lent shaggy  forms,  the  fear  into  your  bosoms  which 
is  felt  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry  at  "  th'ond 
lard's  devils." 

In  the  lake  before  the  abbey,  the  artificial  rock, 
which  he  filled  at  a  vast  expense,  still  reared  its  lofty 
head :  but  the  frigate,  which  fulfilled  old  mother 
Shipton's  prophecy,  by  sailing  over  dry  land  from  a 
distant  part  to  this  place,  had  long  vanished,  and  the 
only  relics  of  his  naval  whim  were  the  rock,  his  ship 
buoys,  and  the  venerable  old  .Murray,  who  accompa 
nied  me  round  the  premises.  The  dark  haughty  im 
peluous  spirit  and  mad  deeds  of  this  Nobleman,  tht 
poet's  uncle,  I  feel  little  doubt,  by  making  a  vivid 
and  indelible  impression  on  his  youthful  fancy,  fur- 
nished som«  of  the  principal  materials  for  the  lorma- 
tion  of  his  Lordship's  favourite,  and  perpetually  re- 
curring, poetical  hero.  His  manners  and  acts  ..re  the 
theme  of  many  a  winter  evening  in  that  nei.ghbour- 
hood.  In  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  wrath  he  shot 
his  coachman  for  giving,  in  his  opinion,  an  improper 
precedence  ;  threw  the  corpse  into  the  carrmge  to 
iiis  lady,  mounted,  and  drove  himself  For  this  he 
w».s  tried  by  the  Peers,  and  acquitted  for  want  of  ev- 
idence. In  a  quarrel,  which  arose  out  of  a  dispute 
between  their  gamekeepers,  he  kill,  d  his  neighbour,* 
Mr.  Charnock,  the  lord  of  the  adjoining  mano'.— 
With  that  unhappy  deed,  however,  died  all  f  mdy 
feud  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  our  noble  bard,  the 
dearest  purpo.se  of  his  heart  would  have  been  compass 
ed  could  he  have  united  the  two  races  by  an  union  with 
"  the  sole  remnant  of  tlia  ancien*  house."  the  pie- 
sent  most  amiable  Mrs.  Charnock  the  Mary  of  his 
poetry.  To  those  that  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
two  familu  s,  nothing  is  more  perspicuous  in  his  lays 
than  the  deep  interest  with  which  he  has  again  and 
again  turned  to  this  liis  bovish,  his  first  most  ■  ndear- 
ing  attachment.  The  "  Hream"  is  literally  their  mu 
tual  history.  The  "antique  oratorie,"  where  stood 
"his  steed  caparisoned,"  and  the  hill 

"  — -crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem 

"  Of  trees  in  circular  array,  so  fi.\ed, 
"  Not  by  the  spurt  of  nature,  but  of  man," 
are  pictures   too  well  known  to  those  who  have  seen 
them  to  be  mistaken  for  a  mommt. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  opinions  entertained  b\ 
country  people,  of  celebrated  literary  characters,  l.v. 
ing  at  times  amongst  tlu  m.  I  have  frequently  asked 
such  persons  near  N'ewslr  ad  what  sort  of  man  his 
Lordsliip  was  .'  The  impression  of  his  energetic  bin 
ercentnc  character  was  obvious  in  their  reply,  'H.  's 
the  d — I  of  one  fellow  for  comical  fancies.  He  flogs 
Ih'.'ud  Lard  to  nothing  ;  but  he's  a  hearty  5-00,/ fel- 
low for  a'lhot"  One  of  these  mere  comical  fancies, 
related  by  a  farmer,  who  has  seen  it  more  than  onci  \ 
is  truly  B\ronic  :— He  would  sometimes  get  into  the 
boat  with  his  two  noble  Newfoundland  dogs,  row  into 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  then  dropping  the  oars,  tum 
ble  over  into  tbe  water ;  the  faitblii'l  animals  would 
immediately  follow,  seize  him  by  the  coat  collar,  one 
nn  each  side,  and  bear  him  away  to  land  Dogs  tu- 
tored in  this  manner  are  invalii  ble,  bi  cause  they  may 
')e  relied  upon  in  cases  of  actual  danger. 

VV.  H. 
Henley,  September  2.5, 

*  Qhcti/— Chaworth. 


Extracts  fvom  an  Address 

To  the  citizens  of  Ediiiburwh,  and  to  the  inhab.tanls 
of  North  Britain  in  general,  an  his  .Majesty's  ex- 
pected visit  to  Scotland 

Jli/  the  Ri^ht  Hun.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  liart, 

"  The  Muse, 
High  hovering  o'er  the  broad  cerulean  scene, 
Sres  Caledonia,  in  romantic  view; 
Her  airy  mountains,  from  the  tvavmg  mairr; 


Invested  with  a  keen  iifTusive  sky. 
Breathing  the  soul  acute  " 

THpMsow,  (Autumn,  line  876.) 

We  have  every  reason  to  hope,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  summer  or  autumn,  his  majesty  will 
honour  his  Scottish  donunions  with  his  presence. 

♦  »*»♦** 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  unless  prevented  by  some 
unlooked-for  circumstance,  that  his  majesty  will  fail 
to  visit  -cotland  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  ; 
aiid  this  may  be  mors  confidently  relied  on,  as  hi» 
Scottish  suljects  have  many  just  claims  to  his  majes- 
ty's favourable  attention  The  Scottish  Thione  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  ancient  in  Europe  ;  and  it  is  in 
consequence  of  his  majesty's  connection  with  the 
Scottish  House  ef  Stuart,  and  its  alliance  with  ;he 
F.nglish  House  of  Tudor,  that  he  inheriis  the  British 
Crowns.  While  other  countries  may  boast  of  a  more 
tertile  ttrntory,  a  more  genial  climate,  and  may  pos- 
sess a  more  numerous  population,  there  is  none,  where 
the  cultivated  soil  produces  in  more  abundance,  or 
where  the  people  in  general  are  more  usefully  and 
more  profitably  employed  The  featuresof  the  coun- 
try are  picturesque  and  magnificent  j  while  the  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  it  are  entitled  to  respect,  from  their 
military  and  naval  achievements— their  great  indus- 
try-their  scientific  acquirements— and  their  strict 
attention  to  morality  and  religion. 

On  the  supposition  thkt  his  majesty  will  visit  Scot- 
land in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summ.  r  or  autumn. 
It  is  of  much  importance  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
iry  to  consider  m  what  manner  they  can  give  a  propel 
reception  to  their  Sovereign. 

♦  ♦♦»♦♦♦ 

There  are  some  points  deserving  of  immediate  at- 
tention, in  regard  to  which,  I  trust,  all  true  Scotch- 
men will  concur  in  opinion. 

The  first  is,  to  render  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  a  fit  place  for  the  rec  ption  ot  the 
Sovereign  and  his  Court,  and  to  improve  tht  access  to 
it  To  accomplish  these  objects,  the  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  Holyrood  House,  drawn  up  by  the 
late  Mr  .\dam  ought  to  be  immediately  set  about  ; 
and  the  lu'eriorof  the  rooms  fitted  up,  so  as  to  suit  a 
Koyal  Residence.  The  ancient  Chapel  there  ou,ght 
likewise  to  be  repaired,  that  the  Knights  of  'the 
Thistle  may  be  installed,  in  that  place,  with  due  so- 
lemnity. Such  other  buildings,  also,  ought  to  be 
commenced,  and,  if  possible,  completed,  as  are  cal- 
culated to  ornament  a  metropolis,  the  situation  of 
which  is  so  peculiarly  picturesque  and  beau'iful  For 
instance,  the  erection  of  The  I'amheon,  on  the  Cal- 
ton-hill,  whii  h  has  so  long  been  anxiously  wished  for, 
by  those  who  are  desirous  to  perpetuate,  by  so  no- 
ble a  monument,  the  fame  of  those  military  and  na- 
val heroes  who  have  been  born  in  Scotland.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  commenrempni  of  this 
favourite  national  object  were  reserved  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Sovereign  in  this  country,  and  to  im- 
mortalize the  epoch  of  his  majesty's  visit  to  it. 
♦**»*♦» 

In  his  visit  to  Scotland,  his  majesty  will  not  be 
surrounded  with  those  dignitaries  of  the  church,  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  England  and  in 
Ireland  j  but  it  would  be  proper  that  a  G  neral  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (ilu  only  E.  clesi. 
astical  Parliament  now  extant,)  were  to  be  held  up- 
on  the  occasion,  that  his  m;,j  sty  might  be  more  fully 
impressed  with  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
i-resbyterian  establishment,  where  the  members  of 
the  church  make  up  for  disparity  of  rank,  by  the  op- 
portunily  they  have,  of  exercising  their  talents,  in 
he  progressive  judicatures  of  the  church:  and 
where  the  only  distinction  arises  from  superior  merit 
and  virtue. 

♦**»»** 

The  City  of  Edinburgh  has  been  called  the  modern 
Athens.  Its  situation  is,  in  some  resperts,  similar  to 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  Attica  ;  and  in  its  devotion 
to  literature,  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  eel- 
ebrated  city.  His  najesty  will  naturally  wish  to  exa- 
mme  all  the  partictilars  connected  with  litis  empori- 
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uni  of  science,  in  wbich  so  great  a  immher  of  indi- 
viduals, are  instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  in 
ancient  and  modern  languaRes,  and  in  every  species 
of  art  and  science  distinguished  for  its  utility.*  Fiv 
of  those  celebrated  characters,  who  once  adorned  tin 
literary  circles  of  Kdinburgh,  now  exist  j  but  »f 
have  still  to  boast  of  some  remnants  of  the  old  slock, 
a  Dugsld  Stewart,  and  a  Henry  .Mackenzie,  and  like 
wise  some  more  modern  authors  of  distmguished  ce- 
lebrity. 

There  is  no  country,  perhaps,  where  agriculture 
and  gardening'  are  carried  to  greater  perfection  than 
in  Scotland.  The  instruments  ot  husbandry  are  so 
simple  and  efficient,  and  the  whole  system  so  easily 
understood,  that  the  prediction  of  the  late  I'resident 
of  the  Koyal  Society,  (Sir  Joseph  Hanks,)  is  likely  to 
be  verified,  "  That  agriculture  will  owe  more  to  the 
Scots,  than  to  any  other  nation,  since  Adam  first 
wield'd  the  spade."  A  ploughing  match,  on  an  ex 
tensive  scale,  would  be  an  interesting  spectacle  for 
the  Sovereign  to  witness 

The  art  of  roadmaking  has  also  been  carried  to 
great  perfection  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  roads  over  which  his  Majesty  will  probably 
travel,  will  be  repaired  previous  to  his  majesty's  arri- 
val in  Scotland,  on  the  principles  of  Macadam  The 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  also,  will  require  much  atten- 
tion and  improvement. 

The  perfection  to  which  various  manufactures  have 
been  brought  in  Glasgow  and  its  viciiiiiy,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  fabrics  wrought  in  th.at  neigiibourhood, 
must  excite  the  admiration  of  every  beholder ;  and  to 
these,  the  Itoyal  Visitor  will  naturally  direct  his  at- 
tention. 

In  regard  to  other  objects  of  useful  inquiry,  the 
Sovereign  will  have  an  opportunity  of  investigating 
in  Scotland,  with  peculiar  advantage,  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  political  economy  ;  in 
particular— the  system,  of  parochial  education,  and 
its  effects  the  management  of  the  poor — the  laws 
for  the  inclosing  of  land,  and  the  division  of  property 
held  in  common — and  other  branches,  on  which  de- 
pend Che  substantial  interests  of  a  nation.  In  no  oth- 
er country,  also,  have  inquiries  of  a  statistical  na- 
ture been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  for  accounts 
have  been  drawn  up,  not  only  of  every  parish,  and  of 
every  county  in  the  kingdom,  but  a  general  view  of 
the  state  of  the  country  at  large  has  been  published, 
accompanied  by  tables,  containing  statements  of 
every  particular,  with  which  a  Sovereign,  or  a  Minis- 
ter of  State,  would  wish  to  be  made  acquainted. 

There  is  nocountry,  theref.ire,  whe.-e  a  mind,  .inx- 
ious  for  the  attainment  of  u.seful  knowledge,  could 
acquire  raor."  valuable  information,  than  in  Scotland. 
Yet,  on  such  an  ocoasion,  objects  of  a  more  amusing, 
bu'  h-ss  important  description,  are  not  to  be  disre- 
garded. 

li  may  be  proper  to  consult  the  ancient  records  oi 
the  (Jity  of  Kdmburgh,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what 
manner  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  formerly  rece  v- 
«d  on  their  first  arrival  in  that  metropolis  ;  and  lo  re- 
new, so  far  as  modern  manners  will  admit  of  it,  the 
Same  style  of  reception 

Besides  modern  race.«,  exclusively  confined  to  one 
ebji-ct,  it  would  be  desirable,  to  add  to  them,  exhi- 
bitions of  some  of  those  gymnastic  exercises  for 
wliicb  Scoiland  was  formerly  celebrated  A  Musical 
Festival,  also,  in  which  Scottish  music  should  have 
its  full  share,  should  not  be  omitted. 

It  would  be  gratifying,  on  particular  occasions,  to 
see  his  majesty  and  his  Scottish  subjects,  attired  in 
the  ancient  garb  of  the  country.  Indeed,  nothing 
would  have  a  more  striking  efl'ect  on  the  mind  of  a 
stranger,  than  to  witness  the  Highland  drese— the 
Hijfhland  music — and  the  Highland   dances  reviveuf, 

*  It  would  be  right,  that,  in  one  great  procession, 
all  ihe  te»cliers  and  cduc»ling  individuals  in  Edin 
burgh  should  pass  in  review  bt  fore  his  mej  sty.  I 
Would  be  a  new  and  most  interesting  spectucle. 

t  The  Highland  Ball,  given  in  the  Assembly  Rooms 
•f  Kdmburgb  last  spring,  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  one  ol  the  most  di.l,ghtful  and  brilliant  specta 
oles  that  has  ever  been  exhibited. 


so  as  to  represent  to  the  eye,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  ancient  times.  To  see  a  hundred  Chiefs,  and 
Highland  Lairds,  attended  by  the  elite  of  their  res- 
pective clans  each  wearing  the  peculiar  tartan  or 
'•  set"  oi  his  tribe,  would  be  a  sight  which  could  on- 
ly be  seen  in  Scotland. 

His  m:.ji-sly  may  also  p-irtake,  amidst  the  scenery  of 
the  Grampian  Mountains,  the  amusements  of  tlu 
chase,  as  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors,  of  which  so  stnk 
ing  a  description  is  given  in  the  ancient  Histories  of 
"icolhnd*. 

The  object  of  a  Sovereign,  however,  in  visiting  thi 
nioic  distant  parts  of  his  dominions,  is  not  amuse 
meiit  merely,  or  the  exhibition  of  shews  of  pageant 
ry  (though  these  public  testimonies  of  resp.ct  anil 
affection  are  not  without  their  use,)  but  his  real 
gratification  must  arise  from  the  exercise  of  his 
mentnl  powers- from  the  acquirement  of  new  infor- 
mation—from his  uniting  his  subjects,  by  conciliating 
religious  or  political  animosities,  which  has  been  su 
h.ippily  accompfushed  by  his  majesty  in  Ireland, -and 
above  all,  from  the  means  with  whicli  he  is  thus  fur- 
nished, of  ascertaining,  how  he  can  best  ameliorate 
tlie  condition,  and  augment  the  happiness,  of  his 
people. 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  pro- 
posed visit  of  his  niaj.  sty  will  prove  highly  gratify- 
ng,  both  to  him  ami  to  his  subjects  in  SLotland,  and 
may  eventually  prove  the  source  of  important  bene 
fits  to  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and,  for 
hat  purpose,  it  would  be  desirable  that  preparations 
for  his  reception  were  made  early,  so  as  to  be  done  in 
a  manner  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  his  majesty,  and 
creditable  to  his  Scottish  subjects. 

To  contribute  to  so  important  an  object,  the  prece- 
ding hints  are  thrown  hastily  together. 

JOHN    SINCLAIlt. 
133,  George-street,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  12,  1821. 

B.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  the  Crown 
revenues  of  Scotland,  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  26th  June,  18il,  that  these  revenues 
amount  to  77',U00l  per  annum,  and  that  the  charges 
on  them  are  only  59,0001.  leaving  a  surplus  of  18,0001. 
per  annum,  three  years  of  which,  or  50,0001.  in  all, 
ought  at  least  to  be  appropriated  for  the  expences  of 
his  majesty's  journey  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  rendei 
t  as  magnificent  and  beneficial  as  it  ought  to  be. 

*  More  especially  in  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  His- 
tory. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FAKMER. 

CJIRROT  CROP  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  Maryland, 
Annapolis   8tli  February,  1822. 

DEAR    SIR, 

Fiinlin^  that  the  carrot  crop,  has  not  been 
bought  unworthy  of  the  particular  attention  of 
the  A;;ricultural  Society  of  llarjland,  I  tak»- 
the  liberty,  to  give  you  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment made  in  the  last  ye  r,  in  VVorcf-iti  r 
County,  Maryland,  with  the  vie«  to  ascertain, 
if  they  were  worth  raising,  as  food  for  nilch 
cows,  and  ewes  with  voung  lambs.  You  arr 
awaie,  that  an  abundance  of  succulent  fool,  >- 
always  desirable  for  both — the  turnip,  even  o( 
the  most  approved  species  bears  no  couiparis'. 
with  the  long  orange  canot  in  point  of  nutr  - 
tiou  s  tviatter. 

A  piece  of  ground,  thirty-sxby  forty-eig.^ 
feet,  was  twice  ploughed,  j<it,ged,  and  then 
had  the  clods  broken  in  pieces  with  a  hoe.  De 
sirous  to  pertorinall  the  work  myseif,  *fter  the 
s;round  vva»  pie,iared  to  receive  tht  seed,  1  lai<i 
it  oft"  by  lilies  acions  the  plat,  two  fee 
asunder.  Small  tr  nches  were  afiervvanls 
uiade,  and  se^'ding  commenced.  But  reaiu. 
the  labor  of  bcattenOij  the  seed  caiefuuy  lu  the 


drill,  was  sn  fatiguing,  that  I  abandoned  it.  an** 
proceeded  to  drop  them  in  the  ground,  previ- 
ously marked  at  the  orijrinal  distance  one  way, 
and  about  six  inches  the  other.  'I"he  view,  la 
the  latter  mode  of  sowing,  was  to  place  three 
to  four  seeils  in  each  place,  they  are  however 
so  difficult  of  management  in  the  wind,  being 
■.rmed  with  spicuUt^  which  serve  as  wings  to 
them,  that  little  certainty  prevailed  in  that 
respect.  This  done,  mv  crop  soon  appeared, 
and  with  it  an  innumerable  host  of  weeds.— 
As  soon  as  the  carrots  were  •.ell  up,  and  of 
sufficient  si/.e  to  discriminate  with  certainty  be- 
tween tliet»and  their  neighbor,',,  I  proceeded  to 
pick  out  the  weeds,  and  work  them  over  with 
the  hoe.  A  second  operation  of  this  sort,  taking 
out  sunerduiius  plants,  as  well  as  weeds,  and 
u  oikiiig  again  with  the  hoe,  completed  the  tilth. 
In  a  part  of  the  ground  you  will  recollect,  they 
vvere  drilled.  In  succoring  or  singling,  I  in- 
tended to  leave  t1ie  plants,  three  inches  asunder, 
hilt,  belifve  they  were  frequently  nearer  and 
•ilinost  never  beyond  that  distance.  In  the  rest  of 
the  i,round  two  and  three  were  left  in  a  place. 
The  drills  produced  in  proportion  to  extent,  as 
much  in  bulk,  or  weight  perhaps,  as  the  other 
node  ;  the  roots  however,  were  neither  so  long 
large,  nor  fair.  The  resultof  my  experiment  was 
a  crop  of  forty  five  bushels,  after  the  consump- 
tion of  the  family,  until  it  was  taken  up  in 
December  If  this  yield  is  worthy  of  notice  bv 
those  who  are  disposed  to  cultivate  the  carrot, 
you  ran  use  this  communication  accordingly.— ~ 
I  am  yours  respectfully,         J    S.  SPENCE. 

P  S.  No  manure  was  used.  I  am  convinced 
that  I  could  raise,  with  my  experience  of  the 
Ust  year,  a  lar^r  qaantity,  from  the  same 
ground.  I  will  barely  add  that  it  is  necessary 
to  wnrk  the  earth  well,  and  to  as  great  depth  as 
practicable.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid 
whilst  the  plants  are  small,  throwing  any  earth 
into  the  bud,  as  it  will  certainly  cause  the  root 
to  branch,  and  become,  short,  hard  and  knotty. 

We  are  glad  to  be  thus  supplied,  on  authority 
so  satisfactory,  with  proof  of  the  capacity  of  our 
soil  and  suitableness  of  our  climate  in  Mary- 
land, to  produce  this  valuable  crop,  on  a  scale 
not  inferior  to  the  most  successful  cultivators  of 
it  in  other  parts  of  the  unioi. — for  certain  it  is, 
tliat  we  have  hitherto  universally  n -jjlected  a 
■esource,  on  which  the  most  exemplary  fanners 
of  the  eastern  states  very  much  reiy  for  the 
rupport  of  their  stock.  The  ex|)eriment  here 
detailed,  co..municating  both  the  mode  and  'he 
■  esult.  should  lead  others  to  follow  the  •'ood 
ex.ioiple — of  the  suiUibleness  and  value  of  hoth 
the  carrot  and  mdngel-wurtzel,  for  feeding 
iiilcli  cows'and  ewes  having  lambs,  there  can  iie 
no  doubt;  in  illustration  tnereof,  we  subjiiin  a 
coinmunicatinn  from  the  last  number  of  the 
London  Farmer's  Journal,  which,  as  well  as  the 
Fanner's  Magaxme  of  Kdinburgh,  we  regularly 
receive  in  exchange  for  (his  work. 

Editor  jJin.  Banner. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Karmer's  Journal. 
On  Feedino;  Ewes  with  Mangle  H'urtzel, 
Herf''Rdshihe,  Dec.  12,  1821. 
Sir, — As  I  consider  it  to  he  tlie  iluty  of  every 
iudividudl  cuuuected  with  the  agricuUural  ih- 
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M-^st  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  resultjc^n  Karnner  as  of  'J'^^  *"' 'i;i?ll\y-ir°"jf  °,':;;'5^^t[e 
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-vill  briefly  answer  the  several  queries  of  M- 
iV'.in  your  journal  of  this  week. 

From  the  principal  part  of  my  turnip  crop 
failing  in  the  year  1820,  I  was  compelled  to 
ffpd  my  stock  on  my  crop  of  mangel  wurtzei  ; 
;he  ewes,  before  lambing,  were  taken  oft  tlie 
iew  turnips  I  had,  and  put  into  the  fold,  where 
ihey  were  fed  with  mangel  wurtzel,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  hay,  and  xcllhout  water.  Al- 
ter lambing;,  they  were  5>;iven  the  same  food, 
and  from  the  great  flow  of  milk  produced,  the 
lambs  were  in  very  high  condition.  The  whole 
of  my  flock  were'kcpt  entirely  on  this  food, 
from  the  beginning  of  January,  1821,  to  the  end 
of  March,  during  which  period  I  weighed  eight 
wether  sheep,  and  put  them  into  a  barn,  when 
they  were  given  twenty-live  pounds  of  mangel 
wurtzel,  and  about  five  pounds  of  good  hay  lor 
each  sheep,  every  twenty-four  hours,  lor  five 
successive  weeks  :  some  of  them  gained  more 
than  others  ;  but  on  weighing  them  out,  at  the 
expiration  of  thattime,  they  had  increased  up- 
on an  average,  eight  pounds  per  quarter.  I 
can  also  state  that,  having  killed  several  ot  the 
sheep,  the  mutton  was  particularly  mild  and 
sweet.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  there  never 
was  better  food  lor  sheep,  or  food  that  will 
create  so' great  a  flow  of  milk  trom  the  ewes. 
If  you  consider  this  a  sufficiently  minute  reply 
to  the  queries  of  your  correspondent,  I  think 
the  sooner  it  is  made  known,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  valuatile  Journal,  the  more  satis- 
factory it  will  be  to  M.  VV.  1  remain,  your 
well-wisher,  "■ 

P.  S.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
mangel  wurtzel  must  be  carefully  cleaned, 
without  washing,  and  given    whole. 

RECIPE 

Consumption.— Completely  to  eradicate  this 
disorder  I  will  not  positively  say  the  followi^ig 
remedy  is  capable  of  doing,  but  I  will  venture 
to  affirm  that  by  a  temperate  mode  of  living, 
(avoiding  spirituous  liquors  wholly)  wearing 
flannel  next  to  the  skin,  and  taking  every 
morning  half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  mi.Ked  wit 
the  expressed  juice  of  green  Hourhound,  the 
complaint  will  not  only  be  relieved,  but  the 
individual  shall  procure  to  himself  a  length  of 
days  beyond  what  the  mildest  fever  could  give 
room  to  hope  for. 

I  am,  myself  a  living  witness  of  the  bene 
ficial  effects  of  this  agreeable,  and  though  in 
nocent,  yet  powerful  application.  Four  weeks' 
use  of  the  hourhound  and  milk  relieved  the 
pains  of  my  breast,  gave  me  to  breathe  deep 
long,  and  free;  strengthened  and  harmoni/.ed 
my  voice;  and  restored  me  to  a  better  state  of 
health  than  I  had  enjoyed  for  many  years. 


Kssex  do.  do. 

TtJKNtPS— Kuta  Raga  or  Yellow  Swedish  Turnip, 
Early  Dutch  do.  Early  Yellow  do.  I.on^  Frencli  do. 
Green  Round  do.  Round  Wliite  Nortoik  do.  Globe 
do.  .Malta  or  Yellow  llussia  do.  a  new  kind,  White 
Punkard  do.  Green  Tankard  do,  KeJ  Tankard  do. 

GRASS  SEEDS— Trpfoil,  this  ,^rass  is  cultivated 
in  the  sartie  way  as  Red  Clover,  and  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tha'.,  when  the  lands  have  become  "  Clover 
sicF'— it  makes  g'ood  hay-Knglish  Perennial  Hcd 
Clover,  Lucerne,  St.  Foin.  S«eet  Scented  Vernal 
Grass,  English  .Meadow  Fo.\tail,  Rurnet  Grass,  f:reen 
all  winter.  Spring  Tares  or  Vetches,  .Millet,  Orchard 
Gras.f,  Timothy    lied  Clovtr,  Hi  rds  tirass. 

GARDEN  SEEDS-Siiporfine  e.ir'.y  i'eas,  Charlton 
do  Early  Hotspur  do  Dwarf  .Marrow  do.  Large  -Mar- 
row do  Large  Green  Imperial  M  rrow  do.  Dwarf 
Imperial  Marrow  do.  Grten  Vi:iir.jw  do.  Knights 
.Marrow  do.  a  great  del. racy,  Egg  do  Prussian  Hlue 
do  very  great  bearers.  Royal  Dwarf  do.  Cluster  Peas, 
a  new  kind  and  great  bearers. 

UEVNS— Krosi  Beans,  Windsor  Beans,  Turkey 
Long  Pod  do.  Early  liidney  do.  I!ed  Speckled  Kidney 
ilo.  Dun  colored  do  do.  Liver  coloured  do.  do.  Yellow 
do.  do.  Du  ch  Divarf  do.  do.  Cantaberry  do  do.  Ulack 
peckltd  do.  do.   Batiersea  do.  do.  Rest  Lima  do. 

CORN— Early  Golden  Sieux  Corn,  fit  for  boiling  in 
60  days,  ripe  in  90  days  -Early  sweet  sugar  Corn. 

ON10\— Strasburg  Onion,  White  Porta.:;al  do. 
Silver  skinned  do.  very  fine,  Deptford  do.  Welch  do. 
Tripoli  do.  best  of  all.  White  American  do.  Yellow 
lo.  do.  Red  do.  do.  these  three  come  to  perfection  in 
one  season,  flag  LEKK,  Larg.;  Swelling  PAlisNIP 
kali  n  PARSNIP,  Scorzonera.  S -VLS.^KY. 

R.VDISH -Early  Scarlet  Radish,  Salmon  do.  White 
Purnip  do.  Red  Turnip  do.  Black  Spanish  do.  Long 
white  Naples  do. 


new  system  of  Cultivation — Huish's    instrueuoiis  tor 
usi'itr  the   Bee  Hi  e. 

A  general  view  of  the  state  of  Agriculture  in  the 
following  counties  in  England  and  Scotland,  drawn 
up  by  order  of  the  National  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  oiIi.".i  illy  correct.  Each  comp  ete  in  one  vol- 
ume, and  varying  in  price  from  two  and  a  half  to 
live  <lollsrs.  Viz.  — Bedford,  Bucks,  Cambrid.ge, 
Cheshire,  Devon,  Durham,  Gloster,  Hereford,  Hert- 
ford, Huntingdon,  Kent,  Leicester,  Lancaster,  Lin- 
coln, Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Northampton, 
Nortluimberland,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Shropshire, 
Siidolk,  SuiTV,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Worcester,  Wilts, 
York,  Berwick,  East  Lothian,  Roxburgh,  and  West 
Lothian — all  by  different  authors,  forming  a  mass  of 
agricultural  information  from  the  pens  of  the  first 
agriculturists  in  Eagl  md. 

.MACHINERY,  &c.— -The  following  are  put  at  firxt 
co.it  i'l  Lanilon,  to  close  sales  :— Improved  Hay  .Mak- 
ing .Machines.  These  are  great  labor  saving  ma- 
chines; are  drawn  by  one  horse;  are  very  strong  anil 
durable.  1  used  one  of  those  machines  upon  my  farm 
the  last  summer,  which  far  exceeded  all  expectations, 
making  Hav  as  fast  as  fifteen  men  could  cue  it.  Price 
Sr.'!.  — Devonshire  Hand  Apple  .Mills,  S-'O— Sing'e- 
Hand  DrilLs.  §'5— Northumberhind  Drills,  S2'J— 
Mill's  Hoe  Ploughs,  with  cultivating  Irons,  spare 
sliare'^,  &c.  gSS— Expanding  Hor^p  Iloes  from  8  to  18 
inches,  §15— Flexible  tubes  for  sheep  that  are  hoven 
or  choaked,  §.3— Banbury  Turnip  Cutters,  §25 — 
Bow  Index  Guages,  §15— Weighing  Machine,  §25 
—  ,\  new  and  greatly  improved  Wheat  Fan,  S25. 

'Xj'  Very  large  allowance  made  to  those  who  pur- 
chase to  sell  again. 


Fur  Sale,  the  imported  (JhaveUmd  lintf. 
He.  will  be  three  years  old  in  May,  and  is  upwards 
LETTUCE  — Early  frame  Lettuce,    Grand   Admiraljof  16  hands  high.     The  following  is   the  description 
do.  Hardy  Green  do.  Tennis  ball  do.  White  Cabbage  of  his  breed  from  the  gentleman  in  England,  that  bred 
do.  Drumhe.ad  do.  Dwarf  forcing  green  coss  do.  Large 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 

Tari«L  anCL  GarAeu  Seeds, 

Books  on  JlgricuUure  and  JIgricultural  Machi- 
mru'—for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  bi/ 
E.  s  tho.vlVs, 

No.  57,  South-street,  Baltimore. 
FIELD  SEEDS-  Mangel    Wurtzel,  Short  Orange 
Carrot,  same  as  described  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Amari- 


Brown  Bath  coss  do.  Florence  coss  do.  Imperial  do. 
Round  SPINNAGE,  White  curled  ENDIVE,  Curled 
CRESS. 

BEET— Long  smooth  blood  Beet,  Red  Turnip 
rooted  do.  White  do.  Green  do.  for  pickling. 

CELLERY— Patagonian  Cellery,  very  large.  Solid 
white  do.  Red  solid  do.  Italian  upright  do.  Garden 
bORREL,  French  do.  CORN  SALLAD,  Curled  PARS- 
LEY,  Hamburg  do.  very  fine. 

CABBAGE,  &c  -  Early  Cauliflower,  Late  do.  Ear- 
ly Dwarf  Cabbage,  Early  York,  do.  Early  Dutch  do. 
Large  Y'ork,  do.  Large  Battersea,  do  Sugar  Loaf,  do. 
Large  flat  Dutch,  do.  Red  Dutch,  do.  for  pickling, 
Large  green  Savoy  do.  Dwarf  green  Savoy  do.  Yel- 
low curled  Savoy  do.  Early  Cape  BIlOCOLl,  Late 
Cape  do.  Early  purple  do.  Late  purple  du.  Dwarf  pur- 
ple do.  Green  do.  White  do.  Green  curled  BORE 
COLE.  Brown  curled  do.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS, 
Scots  CALE,  Sea  do 

CUCU.MBER,  MELLON,  SQUASH,  PU.MPKIN, 
&c.  Early  prickley  Cucumber,  Fine  long  do.  White 
spine  du.  Green  Turkey  do.  White  Turkey,  do  Paris 
Rock  Cantelope  .Mellon,  very  fine,  Cantelope  do. 
Musk,  do.  Water,  do.  Golden  yellow  Pum|)kin,  Early 
bush  Squash,  Winter  crookneck   do.  very  fine    Rabit- 

se  or  Squash  PEPPER,  Cayenne,  do.  ASPARA- 
GUS-MUSTARD. 

POT  AND  SWEET  HERB  SEEDS,  &c — Balm, 
Sage,  Pot  Vlarjoram,  Sweet  do.  Winter  Savary.  Sum- 
mer do.  Thyme,  Hysip,  Sweet  Basil,  Bush  do  — 
Rosemary,  Lavender,  Fennel,  Anise,  Carrawiy,  Saf- 
fron, Penpergrass. 

BOOKS Farmer's  Companion,  being   a  complete 

system  of  Alodern  Husbandry,  by  R.  W.  Dickson,  M 
O.  illustrated  by  104  plates,'  2  large  volumes,  glS.— 
.Moubray  on  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cows— Keys  on  Bees 
— Tibb's  Experimental  Farmer— Cully  on  Live  Stock 
Curtis  on  Grasses— Carnell  on  home-made  Wine  — 
.Mawe's   and    Abbercrombie's    Gardener — Beatson's 


him,  who  is  admitted  to  have  the  best  of  thcni. — • 
'  The  breed  of  Cleaveland  Bays,  of  which  your  colt 
Exile  is  of  the  pure  blood,  was  the  native  sort  of 
improved  English  Horse,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Arabians  and  Barbs.  Yorkshire  has  always  been  ce- 
lebrated for  its  horses,  and  Cleavclend  is  the  northern 
district  of  that  county.  By  crossing  the  mares  with 
race  horses,  the  Yorkshire  breeders  have  supplied,  for 
many  yetirs^  the  J\tetropo}U  with  hi^h  priced  coach  hom- 
es, and  the  sportsman  -with  hunters,  to  carry  h  gh, 
weights.  The  cross  with  the  blood  horse  is  admira- 
ble, as  it  combint's  strength  and  power  with  flcetness. 
But  by  crossing  too  much  with  the  racing  blood,  we 
have  lost  so  much  in  size  and  strength,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  horse  to  carry  weght,  that  has  suificient 
activity.  To  bring  back  these  qualities,  the  Cleave- 
land  Stallion,  is  particularly  adapted.  They  are  of 
themselves,  good  carriage  horses.  1  have  a  pair  of 
my  own  breeding,  for  which  I  would  not  take  300 
guineas — for  cavalry  they  are  capital,  combining  the 
weight  of  the  heavy,  with  the  force  and  impetus  of 
the  light.  For  the  plough,  their  quick  step  is  of  great 
advantage — their  color  ranges  llirough  the  various 
shades  of  bay,  but  I  never  have  bred  them  of  any 
other  colour— when  1  purchased  ihem  seven  years 
ago,  the  breed  was  becoming  rery  scarce,  but  T  hope 
it  will  be  restored."  P"or  further  information  re- 
specting this  race  of  horses,  see  Strictland's  Survey 
of  the  East  ridingof  Yorkshire,  Marshall's  Yorkshire, 
Cully  on  Live  Stock,  &c.  Exile  may  be  seen  at  Crow- 
ell's  Livery  Stables,  Commerce  street,  where  he  will 
remain  10  or  12  days. 
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From  the  Bath  and  If  est  of  England  Society  Papers, 
Vol.  X. 

AX  ESSAX  OX  M^.:\K\jrvES, 

BY   AR     IlUR  YOUNG,  ESQ. 

To  whom  was  assigned  the  reivard  of  the  first 
Bedfohde.is  SIedal  voted  bij  the  bath  and 
West  of  Eiig'and  Society.   ISd-l,  agreeably  to 
the  following  advertisement  : 
"The  BtDFonnEAN  Gold  Medal  will   be  presented 
to  the  author,  who,  at  or  before  the  first  meetiup  in 
November  1804,  shall  produce  to  the  Society  the  best 
es5ay,  founded  on  practi -al  experience,  on  the  nature 
and  properties  of  manures,  and  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing   and  applying  them    to  various    soils.     In  which 
essay    shall  he  pointed   out  the  cheapest  manner   of 
eoUectirg  and  preparing   the  diflerent   kinds  of  ma- 
nures,  and  the  state,    season,  and  quantity  in  which 
Ihty  should  be  applied." 

Iiifpntion  of  the  Premium. 

It  is  apptehendt'd  that  the  Society  expect 
somptliingii"  the  nature  ot  a  "eneral  Treatise  on 
A'  anures,  hy  addressins:  the  advert isement  to  aii- 
tkurs.  Had  they  meant  the  mere  rej^ister  of  ex 
perin  ents  made  by  flie  candidates,  it  is  presun.- 
ed  'Hev  would,  as  cnnlher  occasions,  have  said 
nipc'lv  the  person  who  shall  make,  or  register 
and  pr'i'hioe.  ^c.  ;  and  they  would  probably 
have  allo'ted  a  longer  period  for  such  experi- 
ments than  the  course  of  ■■>  siniile  summer. — 
The  very  important  words,  however,  of  prnc- 
Heal  e.rperierice.  p'  int  out  the  nature  oi  the 
authority  they  require  ;  that  no  essay  will  meet 
tiieir  approha'ion  w'  ich  has  theory  for  its 
basis  ;  the  tonndation  must  be  fact,  and  expe- 
rience, wheDcesoever  diawli. 

IJivision  of  the  suhject. 

The  words  of  the  requisition  demand  that  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  following  circum- 
stances, which  n  ay  also  be  thus  arranjred  : 

1.  The  nature  of  ma-  6.  The  application, 
niires.  7.    1  he  season  vvhen  ap- 

2.  Their  properties.  plied. 

3.  Collecting.  8.  'Jhe  quantity. 
4    Preparation.  9.  Oti  what  soils. 
5.  State   in  which  ap- 
plied. 

In  classing  the  various  bodies  which  may  be 
applied  as  manures,  it  niay  be  proper  to  divide 
them  into, 

1.  Such  as  are  dug  or  made  on  a  farm  ;  and, 

2.  Such  as  are  usually  purchased. 

The  first  comprehend, 

1.  Marie.  5.  Burnt  clay. 

2.  Cialk.  6.  The  ashes  of  paring 

3.  Lime-stone  and  and  burning. 

|ln<e.  7.  Vard  dung. 

4;  Llay  loams  and  sand.  8.  The  sheep-fold. 


9.  Pigeon's  duiig  |3.  Hemp  and  flax  wa^ 

10.  Pond  and  river  mud       ter. 

11.  Seed  weeds.  14.  Burnt  vegetables. 

12.  Pond  and    river      15.  Green  crops  plough- 
weeds,  ed  in. 

Under  the  second  head  are  included, 

Jinimal  Manures. 

1.  Night  soil.  6.  Fish. 

2.  Bones.  7.  Greaves. 

3.  Sheep's  trotters.  8.   Woollen  rags. 

4.  Hair.  9.  Currier's  shavings. 

5.  Feathers,  10.  Horn  stiavings. 

Vegetable  Manures. 
I.  Wood-ashes.'  6.  Pot-ash  waste. 

-2.  Peat-ashes.  7.  Sugar  baker's  waste. 

8.  Coal-ashes.  8.  Tanner's  baik. 

4.  Snot.  9.   Malt-dust. 

5.  Peat-dust.  !0.  Rape  cake. 

Fossil  Manures. 
1.  Salt.  2    Gypsum. 

To  which  may  be  added  some  remarks  on 
composts,  and  on  the  food  of  plants. 

PART  I. 

Of  the  Manures  made  or  dug  on  the  Farm, 
CHAPTKR  I. 
Of  Marie. 
Maries  the  most  co.i.mon  in  England  are  clay 
marie  stonf  marie,  a'  d  shell  inarle.      I  hey  are 
by  some  distinguished   by   their  colours   white, 
red,   blue,  bl.ick,  &c.  but  colours   deseive  no 
other  attention  in  these  bodies  than  as  indica- 
tive of  iron. 

§.  1  .~2he  J^aliire  of  Marie. 

The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  is 
a  body  much  too  enlightened  to  use  any  term  in 
an  advertisement,  the  purport  of  which  has  not 
been  well  considered.  When,  therefore,  the 
expression  nature  is  admitted,  as  distinct  from 
properties,  they  seem  to  require  some  intelli- 
gence on  the  component  parts  of  the  substanc- 
es used  as  manure^  ;  alluding  probably,  by  the 
term  here  adopted,  to  the /)us.sjre  qualities  of 
bodies,  as  the  active  ones  are  supposed  to  be 
discriminated  under  the  word  properties. 

Marie  is  a  fossil  substance,  usually  composed 
of  sand,  clay,  and  calcareous  earth  ;  the  red 
and  black  marles  have  a  small  quantity  of  iron. 
I  have  analized  red  marie  from  Cheshire,  which 
had  seventeen  grains  in  one  thousand  ;  and 
there  are  very  few  specimens,  even  of  the 
whitest  marie,  in  which  prussiat  of  pot-ash  will 
not  give  some  note  of  the  presence  of  th  tt 
mineral.  The  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  va- 
ries extremely,  from  25  to  80  per  cent.  Mr. 
Kirwan  remarks  the  impropriety  of  not  calling 
a  body  chalk  which  contains  more  than  So. — 
One  of  tiie  best  cla;  marles  contained  40  per 


cent,  of  calcareous  earth,  50  of  clay,  and  B  ta 
10  of  sand,  with  clear  signs  uf  some  iron. 

Marie  falls  in  pure  water  ;— hut  all  examina- 
tion by  wafer  is  uncertain,  if  the  water  itself  he 
not  first  analyzed.  It  falls  also  by  exposition 
to  the  atmosphere.  Of  its  three  constituent 
parts,  calcareou"  earth  is  conipos''d  of  about 
one-third*  part  carbonic  acid,  which  is  drives 
oflT  by  heat.  The  clay  contains  generally  a 
small  portion  of  iron,  a  little  volatile  alkali,!" 
and  sooie  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  even  wheo  de- 
prived of  all  organic  matter,  yields  hydrogen 
as  The  sand,  if  c/ on,  contains  none  of  these 
substances.  Phosphorus  may  be  gained  from 
all  calcareous  earths. 

§.  2  — The  Properties  of  Marie. 

The  property  that  renders  this  tranure  niiti. 
tirularly  valuable,  is  the  calcareous  earth  (car- 
bonate of  lime)  it  contains  ;  and  to  every  en- 
lightened farmer  it  must  be  sufficently  evident, 
that  as  all  lossit  manures  are  intended  to  cor- 
rect or  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil,  its 
constituent  parts  must  be  known,  befoie  any 
application  can  rationally  be  made  of  this  or 
any  other  similar  manure.  A  f<ir  spi  cimen  of 
each  division  of  soil  should  be  selected;  I  do  not 
say  field,  because  the  line  of  fences  may  not  be 
the  line  ot  change  m  quality.  In  this  selection 
every  material  circu^fS  a'  ce  of  elevation,  '.i.ipe, 
shelter.  &c.  should  be  had  in  cnntempla'ioaf 
and  the  u^ual  quantity  of  r  ,in  that  falls  In  the 
district  i'he  specimen  should  be  taken  from  ve- 
ry many  spots,  that  th;-  av»-rage  may  he  the  fair- 
er. The  authors  are  numerous  who  direct  how 
soils  are  to  be  analyzed.  The  grand  object 
with  relation  to  marling  is  to  discover  the  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  earth  already  In  the  land  i 
and  it  is  easy,  while  this  is  doing,  to  find  the 
proportions  of  sand  and  clay ;  which  three  con- 
stituents form  the  texture  of  soil. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover,  from  the 
knowledge  at  present  possessed  by  the  public, 
what  ought  to  be  the  quantity  of  calcareous 
earth  in  a  soil.  The  best  specimen  ana'yzed 
iiy  Giobret,  had  6  per  cent, ;  by  Bergam,  30 
oer  cent. ;  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  2  per  cent. ;  a  ricit 
soil,  quoiid  by  Mr.  Davy,  in  his  lecture  at  the 
tioyal  Institution,  11  per  cent.  This  is  an 
enquiry,  concerning  which  1  have  made  many 
experiments,  and  en  soils  ol  the  most  extraor- 
linary  fertility.  In  one,  the  proportion  was 
equal  to  9  per  cent.  ;  in  another,  20  per  cent.  ; 
another,  3  per  cent.  ;  and  in  a  specimen  of  fa- 
mous land,  which  I  procured  from  Flanders,  IT 
per  cent.  But  the  circumstance  which  much  pei^ 
plexes  the  enquiry  is,  that  many  poor  soils  pog» 

*  By  Mr.  Kirwan,  a  third  ;  by  Bishop  Watson,  9 
m  2U  ;  and  by  other  authors,  with  somt  small  varia- 
tions. Extreme  accuracy  is  desiralile  in  me -ely  pl^j. 
losophicai  experi-nents,  but  useless  in  agrictjuure; 

t  lioyle,  Kirwan,  &c. 
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sess  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  proportions. 
as  these  most  fertile  ones.  To  attain  the  truth 
in  so  important  a  point,  induced  me  to  repeat 
many  trials,  and  to  compare  every  circum- 
stance ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  conclude,  tn;it 
the  necessity  of  there  being  a  laige  proportion 
of  calcareous  earth  in  a  snil  depends  on  the  de- 
ficiency of  organic  matter  ;  of  that  or;;.inic  mat- 
ter which  is  convertible  into  hydrogen  j;as.  If 
the  farmer  find,  by  experiment,  that  his  suit 
has  but  a  small  quantity  of  orijanic  matter,  or 
knows  by  liis  practice  that  it  is  poor,  and  nut 
worth  more  than  lOs  l5s  or  20s.  an  acre,  he  may 
then  conclude  that  there  ought  to  be  -iu  |)er 
cent,  of  calcareous  earth  in  it  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  abound  with  organic  matter,  and 
be  worth  in  practice  a  much  larger  rent,  in  that 
case  his  marie  cart  will  not  be  called  tor,  tho' 
there  be  but  5  per  cent,  or  even  less,  oi  calc.i- 
reous  matter.  Another  motive  for  marlini", 
which  also  concerns  the  texture-  f  the  soil,  is 
that  of  giving  tenacity  and  firmness  ;  for  this 
purpose  clay  marles  are  better  than  any  other. 
One  property  ol  the  calcareous  earth  which  is 
in  marie,  is  that  of  correcting  acidity.  Some 
soils  alumnd  with  acid  particles,  which  are  pre- 
judicial;  these  are  neutralized,  and  rendered, 
if  not  beneficial,  at  least  harmless. 

That  it  is  a  property  of  the  calcereous  earth 
to  be  taken  up  by  plants,  there  is  a  great  rea- 
son to  believe  from  many  experiments.  The 
earth  of  vegetables  is  for  the  greatest  part  cal- 
careous.* Water  dissolves  ^^  parts  of  its 
weight  of  calcareous  earth  ;  and  we  find  in  this 
■j^^  of  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  inpregnated, 
it  dissolves  -^j\  of  its  weiglitof  carbonate  of 
lime.t  The  vegetable  acids  have  a  great  afifi- 
nity  with  calcareous  earth, f  In  this  respect, 
however,  the  quantity  demanded  is  very  small  ; 
for  Lord  Dundonald  asserts,  that  all  the  calca- 
reous earth  to  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  most 
crops  will  not  exceed  80  pounds.  Should  the 
soil  be  deficient  in  calcareous  earth,  the  appli- 
cation of  marie  must  with  this  view  be  im- 
portant. 

In  regard  to  sand  and  clay,  they  both  enter 
as  cuoiponent  parts  of  vegetables;  but  they  a- 
buund  in  all  soils  sufficiently  for  this  purpose. 
A  rtvaterial  advantage  attending  the  use  of  cal- 
careous manures  results  from  their  assisting  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. |1 
The  particles,  waste,  and  remnants  of  vegeta- 
bles unconsunied,  which  all  lands  abound  with, 
arn  tiius  assissted  in  the  decomposition,  and  pre- 
pared tor  becoming  the  food  of  fresii  vegetables 
Di.iiS,  ttls"?  vili'^n  applied  after  such  a  manur 
ill;...  acts  sooner,  and  with  greater  eft'ect.  Of 
con. posts  1  shall  speak  hereafter. 

§.  3. —  L'uUecting. 

The  common  way  ot  procuring  marie  is  by 
ditif'g-  It  slioultl  however  be  mentioned,  that  it 
is  ilit-tiijid  u\)  (rom  the  beds  of  some  rivers,  par 
ticihiiily  the  feharnon. 

T  iC  -ivliite  shell  marie,  and  white  species  ot 
gin  Uiuily  specifick  levity,  (probably  the  agarv 
cj(f,  iiuneiaU:^)  are  both  found  under  bogs,  aud 
also  at  the  bottom  of  lakes, 

*  Kirwan,    ■)■  Burgman.     +  Senebier. 
t  Macbride,  i'nngle,  Lstvpitiier,  Cic. 


No  person,  whose  land  wants  marie  where  it 
is  not  generally  known  to  exist,  sliould  be  sa- 
tisfied without  a  most  careful  examination  by 
boreing.  A  borer  for  twenty  feet  deptli  does 
not  cost  above  3l.  (for  eighty  leet  not  more  than 
20  guineas)  and  it  is  used  without  difficulty  by 
any  common  workman,  after  a  little  attention 
n  explaining  it.  The  bottoms  of  lakes  and 
rivers  should  also  be  examined. 

§.  4. — Preparation  uf  Marie. 

None, 
§.  5. — State  in  which  applied. 
Whatever  benefit  may  result  from  exposi- 
tion to  the  atmosphere,  it  must  be  attained  after 
spreading  j  the  quantity  is  too  large,  and  car- 
nage too  expensive  to  permit  any  additional 
optrations.  If  dredged  from  the  bottom  ot 
akes  or  rivers,  the  heaps  should  be  left  from 
six  to  twelve  months. 

§.  6. —  The  application. 

Under  this  head  must  be  considered, 
i.  Carting. 
S,  For  what  crop. 
3.  Depth  of  tillage. 

The  expense  of  carriage  is  every  where  so 
great  for  bulky  manures,  that  every  means 
should  be  used  for  lessening  it.  The  most  im- 
portant improvement  in  this  respect  is  that  of 
substituting  one-horse  carts  instead  of  the  lar- 

r  ones  in  more  common  use.  The  superiori- 
ty in  every  respect  ot  expense,  viz.  of  vehicle, 
number  of  horses,  weight  drawn,  drivers,  (pro- 
portioned to  weight,  &c.)  has  been  so  well  as- 
certained, that  the  point  should  be  considered 
as  proved  and  done  with. 

The  crop  for  or  on  which  marie  is  first  car- 
ried, must  be  either  on  lays  or  layers,  as  they 
are  called,  or  fallow.  The  former  is  much  tlie 
best,  as  tlie  farmer  has  the  power  ot  leaving  it 
exposed  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  moiiihs;  tin 
longer  the  more  advantageous.*  The  succes- 
sive changes  of  the  atmosphere  moulder  it 
down;  and  the  roots  ol  the  grass  combine  it 
with  the  surface,  where  it  is  preserved  much 
onger  than  if  stirred  imiuediaieiy  by  the  lil- 
age  ot  a  fa'low.  Ihis  remark  applies  propor- 
tionally to  the  looseness  ol  the  soil  on  whicii  u 
s  spread.  On  sandy  sous  it  is  essential  to 
good  management.  But  1  have  in  my  owi. 
practice  found,  by  the  use  of  sume  thousands  ol 
loads,  that  the  above  position  i»  strongly  au- 
plicable  to  wet  and  heavy  loaii'S,  as  weil  as  to 
sandy  loams,  both  oi  winch  have  been  gieailj 
improved  by  clay  maiies.  Lei  it  be  reu/ein- 
bered,  that  ail  iussil  manures  have  a  cunstai.l 
tendency  to  sink. i,i)  that  in  a  course  of  years  the. 
will  subside  below  the  action  ol  the  p.ou^h  ;  anij 
this  takes  place  pretty  iiiutli  in  proportion  lu 
liie  number  ot  ploughings  wliicn  the  land  ha? 
received. 

1  liirdly,  respecting  the  depth  of  tillage.  1  he 
most  experienced  larioers  are  apprdieosive  oi 
turning  the  niarle  in  loo  deep.  Ihe  most  ap- 
proved practice  is  to  plough  the  layer  shallow 

♦  See  two  very  valuable  practical  papers  on  tins 
subject,  by  Mr.  Macro,  (Annals  ot  Agriculture  ;)  and 
by  .Mr.  Itodwell,  (Communication  to  tbe  Board  ol 
Agriculture.) 


for  peas.  There  is  but  one  objt  ctiou  to  tur* 
nips,  and  that  is  giving  so  much  tillage  so  early 
tfier  the  improvement.  Avoid  potatoes,  for  L 
have  found  them  mischievous  in  this  period  of 
aiarled  land. 

§.  7. — The  Seaaon, 
This  is  soon  dispatched  ;  for  the  business  of 
marling  is  usually  done  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
preclude  choice  ;  it  must  be  performed  when 
the  teams  have  leisure  for  the  work.  And  if 
these  are  bought  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to 
finish  a  whole  farm  as  last  as  possible,  that  the 
farmer  may  reap  the  longer  benefit,  they  are 
generilly  kept  at  work  the  whole  year  through; 
but  it  tiie  business  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  so  that 
the  farmer  may  have  his  choice,  on  all  wet  and 
heavy  soils  it  should  be  summer  work,  and  on 
dry  ones  it  may  be  as  well  performed  in  the 
winter. 

§.  8.~The  qiiantity. 

This  is  an  object  of  extreme  importance  ;  for 
I  have  known  very  ill  eli'ects  trom  giving  over 
doses  of  raarle,  and  in  some  cases  the  fact  is  cu- 
rious. In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  improvement 
in  Nortolk,  and  even  to  the  present  time,  some 
farmers,  from  experiencing  the  evil  of  loose- 
nt-ss  and  a  want  of  texture  in  their  poor  sands, 
marled  at  the  rate  of  trom  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cutjical  yards 
per  acre  ;  and  the  consequence  was  what  they 
term  setting.  The  firmness  was  produced,  but 
being  too  much  at  the  expense  of  friability,  a 
necessary  property  in  sand,  the  productiveuess 
I't  the  fielils  was  damaged  for  twenty  years  ;  so 
that  at  present  upon  sands  of  weak  tertility, 
from  sixty  to  eighty  cubical  yards,  or  40  to  00 
large  loads,  are  a  common  cjuantity,  anv  found 
to  answer  well.  If  rather  underdone,  they 
find  it  better  to  give  a  second  dose  than  more 
at  once.  Tins  prejudice  trom  overmariing  is 
remarkable;  because,  alter  it  is  done,  the  ana- 
lysis ot  the  surface  will  indicate  no  improper 
proportions,  nor  any  v  hicii  are  .lOt  found  on 
very  iich  soils.  I  conceive  it  is  for  want  ol  the 
additament  being  liomogeiious,  and  well  assi- 
milaied  with  the  sand,  as  in  soils  of  a  uacural 
ti.xture  it  is  rather  a  mixture  than  an  incorpora- 
tion. But  why  this  Should  continue  for  so  ma- 
ny years,  it  is  very  uifiic.ilt  to  account  ior.— - 
V^  hen  the  evil  is  discoveied,  ilie  management 
should  be  varied.  Seeds  should  not  octur  so 
olttn,  nor  be  lelt  so  long  -.is  usual,  and  tillage 
more  freely  exei  ted  ;  tins  Will  acceleiaiu  the 
.suiisideiice,  aiiU  llie  iiu-ii  le  will  be  more  benefi- 
cial in  sucii  a  case  Oeloiv  than  oif  the  suilace. 
ihe  quantity  to  be  spread  on  poor,  loose,  wet 
loams  IS  auico  luor^  considerable  than  on  louse 
saads ;  1  have  not  kuown,  in  this  case,  too 
(^leatadose  gueii;  though  1  have  spread  as 
.ar  as  one  hundred  cubical  yards  per  acre,  and 
have  known  much  more.  The  marie  in  this 
case  assimilates  more  easily.  On  loose  peat 
in'gs,  and  Oil  moois,  the  greater  tlie  qiiuatity 
tiK  greater  the  iiiiproveinunt.  In  an  ca^es 
wheie  the  object  is  to  giv,:  calcu.eMuseai  i  r,  me 
i[  an.  ty  uecessaiy  is  iiiuch  les>.  than  whi-n  the 
ilitenilo/i  IS  to  cuiiM-Udalc  tae  lexlurc  ui  the 
son.  Ih  ie>dsliNiMloik  waere  the  texiure  i^p- 
proaclies  to  perlection,  they  lay  on  so  little  as 
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ten  or  twelve  to  twenty  tons.  In  Somerset- 
shire, thirty  loads  an  acre,  raised  by  a  shnlt. 
has  improved  from  3s.  6d.  to  31s.  (Jd.  an  acre. 

§.  9.— The  Soil. 

The  defect  of  a  soil  must  be  understood,  he- 
fore  a  wise  farmer  will  put  himself  to  tlie  ex- 
pense of  marling.  The  experience  of  every 
day  will  inform  him  if  his  land  want  tenacity 
and  consolidation  :  but  the  want  of  an  addition 
of  calcareous  earth,  as  a  food  of  plants,  can  be 
discovered  only  by  analysis.  There  are  other 
circumstances  which  demand  attention.  It 
\he  chryt^anihewn  fegetum,  the  pnlys;onnm  pen 
stflvanicum,  and  the  rume.v  acetocelta  aboiinil, 
the  experienced  farmer  will  pronounce  that  tlif 
Jand  wants  marlinsj  :-and  turnips  producing  de- 
formed strings  of  roots,  without  swelling  into 
the  proper  gobuiar  form,  or  being  extren.ely 
subject  to  the  well  known  distemper  of  the 
anbtirti,  both  aftbrd  a  similar  proof  of  too  much 
looseness  of  texture,  and  suggest  the  conso- 
lidation of  clay  marie.  Those  evils  vanish 
after  this  operation.  The  erica  vulgaris,  or 
common  heath  or  ling,  abounding  in  land,  is 
generally  a  proof  of  an  acid  soil  ;  and  all 
peat  soils  are  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity*  of  the  gallic  acid,  or  tan- 
ning principle.!  Some  have  been  rendered  quite 
steril  by  acids.J  "  I  was  led,"  says  Mr.  Wight, 
*«  to  see  a  stratum  of  moss  impregnated  with 
vitriolic  acid  so  abundantly,  that  out  of  4  lbs. 
of  the  mos«  one  pound  of  green  vitriol  was  ex- 
tracted."§  There  is  a  bog  in  Bedfordshire,  in 
which  sulphatof  iron  abounds  in  a  degree  al- 
most equally  extraordinary;  but  it  has  been 
converted  into  one  of  the  finest  watered  mea- 
dows in  England  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. Wherever  such  soils  are  found,  the  ap 
plication  of  marie,  by  reason  of  its  calcareous 
earth,  is  sure  to  have  great  effect.  Instances 
are  too  numerous  to  quote  ;  the  acid  is  con- 
verted info  sulphat  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  and 
consequently  harmless,  if  not  beneficial.  Upon 
wet  but  loose  loams,  which  are  found  when  ma- 
nured to  be  more  productive  of  straw  than  corn, 
I  have  found  clay  marie  to  be  a  cure,  and  at- 
tended with  unquestionable  profit.  Another 
quality  of  these  loams  is  that  of  being  uncom- 
monly pestered  with  the  red  worm  ;  and  it  is  a 
singlar  quality  of  marie  to  lessen  this  evil  con 
siderably  ;  whatever  gives  them  a  firmer  tex- 
ture, has  a  tendency  to  this  eSect. 

CHAPTER  11, 

Of  CImlk. 

The  difference  between  marie  and  chalk  is 
not  so  great  as  to  demand  a  repetition  of  sec- 
tions. It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  there  is  a  variation. — 
Chalk  is  a  substance  in  which  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  calcareous  earth  than  in  marie, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  comparatively  hard- 
er ;  for  though  many  sorts  of  chalk  will,  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  moulder  down  into 

♦  Essays  Physical  and  Literary,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 
■f  Headrick, 

%  Darluc  Hist.  Nat.  de  Prov.  vol.  ii.  p.  12r. 
i  Husbandry  in  Scotland,  vol,  iv.  p.  415. 


powder,  yot  others  reqinre  some  yp^fs  to  eff-c' 
such  a  reiluction  ;  and  though  we  do  meet  witl 
volt  chalks,  they  are  not  common.  Many  spe 
cimensof  this  fossil  have  heen  anali/.ed,  thai 
)icl(l  above  90  per  cent,  of  calcareous  earth  ; 
and  Mr.  Marshall  registers  one  that  contained 
98  per  cent.  The  properties  are  nearly  siniila 
to  tiiose  of  marie.  The  circumstances  in  whici 
they  vary  most  are  the  calcination  of  this  bod' 
for  making  lime,  and  the  power  it  has  of  ren 
■  luring  tenacious  clay  more  dry  and  friable  ; 
whereas  stone  marie  alone  has  not  the  same  ef- 
lect,  and  is  inferior  to  the  hardest  sorts  ol 
chalk.  It  is  also  more  common  to  chalk  grass 
Ian  Is  than  to  marie  them  ;  and  it  woiks  a  capi 
tal  improvement  on  low,  coarse,  sour  meadows 
rendt  ruiiitliein  firmer,  and  improving  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  herbage. 

In  raising  chalk,  there  is  one  distinction  from 
marie,  (unless  of  great  solidity)  which  is  that 
of  sinking  shafts  for  it.  This  is  the  general 
practice  of  Hertfordshire.  The  chalk  drawers 
travel  m  gangs,  chamber  it  all  around,  leaving 
columns  to  support  the  incumbent  earth,  and 
draw  it  up  in  buckets.  Tiiey  will  wheel  it  on 
to  the  land  for  8d.  the  load  of  twenty-feur 
bushels,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  poles  from 
the  shaft.  <  'lis  is  a  much  more  convenient 
and  a  cheaper  way  than  opening  marie  pits  : 
and  it  saves,  on  strong  land,  the  mischief  of 
poaching  by  the  draft  of  bors-'s. 

Relative  to  preparation,  state,  application, 
and  season,  the  remarks  on  marie  may  be  re- 
ferred to. 

In  regard  to  quantity,  it  is  generally  used  in 
much  smaller  quantities  per  acre  than  marie. 
In  Essex,  where  it  is  brought  by  sea  from  the 
Kentish  coast,  from  five  to  eight  waggon-loads 
are  attended  with  more  remarkable  effect  than 
even  dung  itself,  if  the  land  has  not  been 
chalked  before.  More  than  forty  cubical  yards 
an  acre  are  rarely  spread. 

In  the  soils  upon  which  chalk  is  used,  there 
is  a  considerable  variation  from  the  practice  re- 
lative to  marie.  The  most  remarkable  effects 
which  I  have  seen  attending  it  have  been  upon 
good  sound  loams,  worth  from  15s.  to  -20s.  an 
acre.  Six  or  seven  waggon-loads  per  acre  are 
seen  immediately  in  the  crops,  and  to  an  inch. 
Six  miles  from  Maiden  in  Essex,  where  it  is 
spread  at  the  expense  of  about  20s.  per  wag- 
gon-load, the  same  result  has  been  observed;  and 
also  at  Enfield  ;  the  soils  have  not  been  ana- 
lized,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  are, 
though  valuable,  deficient  in  calcareous  earth. 
It  is  remarked,  that  chalk  presently  givs  the 
land  a  reddish  colour,  so  that  the  part  of  a  fal- 
low which  has  been  chalked,  will,  from  that 
tinge,  be  discernible  at  a  distance.  A  very  sin 
gular  circumstance  observed  in  Essex  is,  iti 
being  an  enemy  to  what  their  farmers  cil 
grazing,  or  running  to  turf.  A  field,  which  be 
fore  chalking  will  run  of  itself  to  a  fine  head  of 
white  clover,  does  so  oo  longer  after  chalking 
The  chalk  is  not  soft,  but  rather  hard,  Th 
sharpest  frosts  leave  many  lumps  unbroken, 
which  must  be  done  with  pickaxes  ;  and  the 
hard  bits,  which  break  to  a  clear  white,  are 
better  that  those  which  crumble  between  the 
fingers.  This  attaches  to  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  which  is  rather  too  stiff  for  turnips. 


Soils  aboundmn  with  soontaneous  wild  sor- 
rel are  well  known  to  be  higiily  improvcahic  by 
balk  ;  and  Lord  Dundonald  ha^  a  remark 
which  applies  to  the  fact :  "  The  oxalic  acid,  or 
icid  of  sorrel,  is  found  in  the  plant  of  the  same 
iia  lie,  combined  with  the  ve:j;etable  alkali. — 
Much  of  the  oxalat  of  lime  will  be  formed  by 
adding  calcareous  matter  to  the  nrouml  aliound- 
ing  with  plants  of  sorrel,  or  olh"r  vcgi'i.ibles 
containing  (he  sorrel' le  acid.  Fro'n  the  in-;o- 
lubility  of  oxalat  of  lime,  it  ii  not  prol;able  that 
it  can  ci'niribufe, /[jcr  sc,  to  the  food  of  plants. 
It  cannot  be  decoiii|)osed  by  alkali->  on  superior 
affinity,  hut  it  may  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  in 
which  case  gypsum  will  be  formed  ;  and  the 
acid  thus  disengaged  will  combine  with  fixed  or 
volatile  alkaline  salts,  or  magnesia  ;  these  are 
soluble,  and  promote  vegetation  in  a  high  de- 
gree." 

Chalk  is  used  successfully  on  all  soils  upon 
which  marie  is  found  to  answer.  It  is  not  a 
general  favorite  in  Norfolk  for  poor  sand,  or 
even  middling  ones  ;  hut  some  farmers  of  con- 
siderable note  fur  accuracy  of  observation,  have 
of  late  used  very  hard  chalk,  and  with  great 
uccess. 

On  all  moors,  peat  bogs,  and  peat  fens,  every 
species  of  calcareous  earth  is  applied  with  sin- 
gular effect  :  chalk  is  to  the  full  as  valuable,  or 
more  so,  than  marie,  as  it  contains  more  calca- 
earth. 


CHAPTER  HI 

Of  Lime 
After  the  volumes  which  have  been  written 
upon  this  Manure,  it  ought  to  have  been  well 
understood  in  every  variation,  and  in  every  ap- 
plication ;  but  so  much  theory  has  been  mixed 
with  facts,  that  the  contradictions  are  numerous 
and  perplexing.  The  only  chance  of  attaining 
plain  and  simple  truths  will  be  to  reject  alt 
opinions,  and  examine  the  language  of  experi- 
ment alone. 

§.  1, —  The  nature  of  Lime. 
All  hard  calcareous  substances  of  whatever 
olours,  or  other  quality,  will  burn  into  lime; 
marbles  of  various  sorts,  limestone,  chalk,  spar, 
&c.  The  operation  ot  fire  expels  from  these 
substances  certain  portions  of  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  leaving  pure  or  nea^  ly  pure  calca- 
reous earth  :  which,  while  deprived  of  its  acid, 
has  certain  caustic  and  other  qualities.  It  has 
a  strong  power  of  re-absorbing  moisture,  and 
carbonic  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  from  all  other  bodies  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact ;  but  it  cannot  unite  with  the  air  un- 
less it  is  previously  moistened  :  100  parts  of 
lime  absorb  about  £.8  of  water.  To  regain  its  full 
portion  of  air  from  the  atmosphere,  it  requires 
a  year  or  more;  but  not  if  spread  purposely.* 
One  thousand  bushels  per  acre  have  been  spread 
in  Derbyshire.  In  the  proportion  of  twenty 
cwt.  of  lime  gaining  five  cwt.  from  the  atmos- 
phere, thatquantity  would  gain  above  thirty  tons 
iVom  it.t  t)f  how  great  consequence  is  it  to  dis- 
cover the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  on  vni^eta'ion  ? 
iielative   to  the  other  constituent  parts  of 

♦  Kirwin.    t  Bishop  Watson.^ 
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lime,  tlier^  is  yet  in  the  chemical  world  some 
unce'rtainty.  Mr.  Boyle  says  expressively,  that 
he  lias  founil  sulphureous  particles  in  lime.— 
There  is  nu  doubt  of  iron  beins  contained  in 
many  lime-stones.  Or.  Priestly  conjectures, 
that  some  of  (what  he  calls)  the  phloaiston  of 
the  fuel  adheres  to  the  Imie.  Lavoisier  de- 
clares, that  quick-lime  contains  a  £;reat  quanti- 
ty of  the  matter  of  pure  fire  He  notes  also 
some  slight  traces  o(  volatile  akali.  if  burnt  in 
a  close  vessel.  It  is  soluble  in  about  700  parts 
of  water.  The  observation  ofGuytonde  Mor- 
veau,  that  lime  is  composed  of  carbon,  nitro- 
wen,  and  hyilro^en,  is  not  sufficiently  cleared 
up  ;  it  contains  phosphorus.* 

'these  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  purer 
limes  ;  others  less  pure  contain  a  portion  of 
calcined  sand  and  clay.  But  v^hatever  is  pecu- 
liar to  lime  depends  on  the  calcareous  earth.— 
There  is  one  material  variation  in  the  nature  nl 
li  me,  which  arises  Irom  the  stone  having  a  mix- 
ture of  mignesia  it.  Mr.  'I'ennant  hai 
plained  this  fullv  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tioos.  by  c<miparinsihe  lime-stom' of  Doncast'-r 
■w  th  partof  Ferrvbndge  :  the  latlerisvery  pure, 
ai  d  'he  fornit:r  co  itains  three  parts  of  pure  cal- 
c  reius  earth,  and  two  parts  of  Magnesia,  lire- 
don  lime  m  1)  rbyshire  is  of  the  saioe  quality 
JHa;;neMan  liir.fStone  is  easily  known  by  th. 
•slowness  with  which  it  dissolves  in  acids;  th" 
color  is  also  a  means,  if  not  ab-olutely  of  df- 
tectins,  at  lea-t  of  suspectinj;  Us  presence,  tor 
no  lime  stone  tiiat  breaks  blue  contains  it ;  ih^ 
hue  is  ijenerallv  brown,  or  of  a  fawn  color.  I 
has  been  found  from  many  observations  to  be 
ni-chievous  in  as^riculture,  as  calcined  laagne 
siit  is  a  poison  to  plants. 

§.  2  —  riie  Properties  of  Lime. 
The  e  are  evident  to  any  person  who  consi- 
ders the  constituent  parts.     By   its  calcareous 
earth  in  a  ".ild  s'ate,  that  is,  when  all  or  much 
ct  its  carboni    acid  is  re-absorbed,  it  has  all  the 
proi^erfies  of  chalk  or  marie,  so  far  as  the  cal- 
careous quality  is  rooci'rntd  ;  it  yields  that  sub- 
stance to  plants,  if  wanted  ;  it  neutralizes  acid 
salts,  and  consequently  will   act  powerfully  on 
all  peat  soils,  whether  bogs,  fens,  or  moors  :  but 
it  will  not  give  tenacity  to  sand-like  marie,  nor 
the  friability  to  cliy  which  chalk  will  effect. — 
When  laid  on  in  its  caustic  state,  and  especial 
ly  in  large  quantities,  it  destroys  the  spontane' 
ons  growth  of  those   and  such   like    soils  ;  for 
thoui^h    it    resists  putrefaction,  (which    is  no 
good  quality)  yet  it  resolves  organic  sabstances 
into  a  mucus, t     The  truth  of  this  observation 
is  visible  on  limed  moors;    and  this  is  a  very 
valuable  quality,  when  the  spontaneous  growth 
is  a  nui-ance,  as  it  generally  is  on  those  soils. 
It    slron;;ly    aitiacis    infljinmable    substances, 
such  as  sulp  .ur  and   resuis;^  and   Dr.  Darwin 
ingeniously  supposes,  that  by  its  union  with  car- 
bon it  renders  that  substance  soluble  in  water, 
for  1  iiig  a  hepnr  carbuiiis.     But   circumstances 
which  demand  reiterated  experiments,  and  are 
in  tru'h  extremely  curious,  can  be  no  more  than 
hinted  at      It  is  in  a  state,  wlien  slacked,  of 
such  extraoi-diiiary  divisibility,  that  it  is  capa 
ble  of  I'liuch    more  intimate  coniDination    with 
bllier  su'ostances  than  either  marie  or  chalk, 

*  Darwin.        j  Klrwan.        *  Dclavar 


In  proportion  as  the  cai-bonic acid  is  benefi- 
cial to  vegetation,  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
the  importance  of  lime.  But  here  some  obscu- 
rity attends  the  subject  ;  for  neither  in  thi* 
respect,  nor  with  any  view  to  its  phosphorus, 
fire,  volatile  alkali,  or  any  other  secoudar-y  con- 
stituent part,  is  it  to  be  considered  as  divecUy 
yielding  the  food  of  plants.  A  thousand  prac- 
tical observations  prove,  that  upon  very  poor 
soils  it  has  no  effect  ;  and  that  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  undeco.n 
posed  vegetables  in  the  land. 

§.  3  — Collecting  ;  Preparation. 
Lime-stone  exists  in  many  districts,  unknown 
to  the  farmer  :  in  this  respect  it  varies  from 
rhalk.  In  the  South-Eastern  counties  of  the 
kingdom,  the  basis  of  which  is  chalk,  a  farmer 
may  he  alnost  sure  that  chalk  is  under  hiio, 
hough  perhaps  at  a  depth  unprofitable  to  work  : 
but  lime-stone  is  more  various,  and  found  in 
more  insulated  situations.  The  common  test 
IS  by  pouring  a  powerful  acid  on  the  stone  ;  yet 
tbis'test  is  not  practically  correct  ;  for  some 
specimens  which  effervesced  with  nitric  and 
iiuriatic  acids,  would  not  tiurn  to  lime  with 
any  heat  that  could  be  applied  :  the  cause 
seemed  to  be  a  great  mixture  of  micacious  par- 
ticles. 

Calcination  is  the  preparation  of  lime;  an 
operation  pretty  well  known,  wher-ver  it  is 
commonly  found.  Kilns  are  of  various  con 
tructions,  and  of  very  different  degrees  of 
merit.  To  describe  them  would  swell  these 
,  apers  to  too  great  a  bulk  :  the  most  profitable 
are  the  perpetual  draw-kilns,  egg-s!iaped,  v/ith 
a  short  neck,  and  a  roof  over  the  mouth  in  the 
hape  of  an  extinguisher,  open  at  the  point ; 
tills  gives  a  draft.  Effective  burning  is  a  point 
of  much  consequence  ;  as  the  causticity  of  the 
Irme  depends  on  the  entire  expulsion  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  known  inst  ntly  by  its  levity  in 
the  harrd.  It  rs  burnt  with  wood  in  various  kilns; 
nd  with  peat,  culm,  or  smal!-coal,  in  draw- 
kilns. 

§  4. — State;  .Application. 
The  most  material  distinction  in  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  18,  that  of  spreading  it  fr  •sh  in  its 
most  caustic  state  ;  or  keeping  it  till  slacked, 
and  till  it  has  re-absorbed  more  or  less  of  iis 
carbonic  acid.  The  common  practice  ot  vnri 
ous  districts  has  ascertained  this  point  very 
satisfactorily,  and  in  perfect  conformity  with 
cbymical  principles. 

Upon  all  soils  in  a  state  of  natuie,  and  great- 
ly abounding  with  undecayed  vegetables  which 
are  required  to  be  speedily  destroyed,  it  shou'ci 
be  and  is  spread  hut  from  the  kiin  as  it  is  term- 
ed, which  IS  in  its  most  caustic  state.  But  in 
other  cases,  by  the  general  practice,  and  con- 
sistently with  principles,  lime  is  slacked  before 
it  is  spread.  Upon  waste  lands  the  causticity 
lias  an  evident  and  necessary  effect ;  but  not 
upon  cultivated  soils,  where  the  antisept.c  qua- 
lity of  the  substance,  while  de^jrived  of  its  car- 
bonic acid,  would  tend  to  prejudice  rather  than 
improvement.  When  the  lime  has  regained 
Its  gas,  it  rather  promotes  putrefaction  ;  and  ii 
carbonic  acid  be  really  ajouil  of  plants,  the  ac 
(|uisition  of  so  large  a  quantity  in  the  soil  can 
nut  be  imt«atenai< 


A  trulv  prafcticai  husbandman  of  great  expe- 
rience gives  directions  for  the  application  which 
Client  attention.  «  Let  the  whole  quantity  of 
lime,  intended  to  be  used  on  any  given  field  ot 
moderate  size,  he  laid  into  one  heap,  wnere 
vater  can  he  had  most  conveniently.  Let  it 
Ke  there  thoroughly  slackened  ;  and  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  cold,  which  it  will  be  in  a  d  ly 
or  two,  fill  the  carts,  and  spread  the  lime  out  of 
them  with  shovels  etjually  over  the  surface  — 

;  he  morf;  common  method  of  laying  it  down  in 
small  heaps  over  the  whole  field,  to  slack  by 
iiin,  is   very  erroneous  :  it  is  liable  to   get  too 

ouch  rain,  which,  in  place  of  reducing  it  into 
I  fine  powder,  converts  it  into  a  running  mor- 
tar, in  which  state  it  will  neither  spread  equal- 
ly, nor  mix  with  the  soil."*  And  Mr.  Wight 
remarks,  for  the  same  reason,  that  both  the  soil 
ami  the  lime  should  he  quite  tiry  at  the  time  of 
spreading.  In  Dumfi  ieshire,  quick-lime  being 
compared  with  that  which  had  lain  in  a  heap 
for  several  years,  in  consequ  nre  of  a  law-suit, 
the  latter  did  much  more  good   than  the  for- 

rier.t 

§.  5. — Season. 

Where  irr-provements  are  carrying  on  upon 
a  large  scale,  and  draw-krins  are  kept  at  work 
through  the  year,  the  choice  of  seison  becoiies 
of  secondary  importance ;  but  liming  should 
otherwise  no  more  go  on  in  winter  than  build- 
in".  It  may  be  continued  from  March  to  Octo- 
ber ;  but  summer  is  the  best  season.  It  should 
be  spread  on  a  layer  one  full  year  before 
ploughing,  that  it  may  have  trnre,  as  Mr.  Craike 
rtiserves,  to  fix  its -If  fir.iily  on  the  sward.  If 
ploughed  too  soon,  tt  falls  to  the  oottoiii  of  the 
furrow,  and  will  be  the  sooner  lost  ;  lor  it  con- 
tinually sinks.  The  same  o  iserv  ition  has  been 
oade  in  Pertiishiie  ;  they  do  not  plough  lill  it 
las  taken  a  ^vm  gripe  of  the  ground  \  The 
sauie  was  the  result  in  Lancashire.  Three 
vears  before  breaking  up  a  ley,  part  was  limed 
with  three  hundred  bushels  an  acre  ;  andanother 
p:irt,only  one  year  before;  the  former  pro.iuced 
uats  10  i'ur  1  of  the  seed,  the  latter  6  for  L§ 


§.  6. — (Quantity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  collect  many  authorities, 
and  even  respectable  ones,  which  specify  the 
^uantrties  that  have  been  used  successfully  ; 
rut  the  advantage  would  not  be  considerable, 
unless  there  was  a  clear  reference  to  other  cir- 
cumstanies.  In  the  practice  of  the  greatest 
and  most  aole  cultivators,  soils  are  rarely  an- 
alized  carefully  by  a  chyioical  operation  ;  and 
without  this  our  information  can  only  be  had  by 
h  lives,      i'he   want   of    cliymical   examination 

oing  hand  in  hand  with  fanning  practice  has 
left  agriculture,  as  a  science,  but  in  its  infancy. 

ihe  largest  quantities  that  have  been  spread, 
and  with  entire  propriety,  have  been  on  lio^s 
and  peat  moors,  and  on  mountains.  The  Bish» 
op  of  Landaff  speaks  of  one  thousand  bushels 
per  acre  on  moors  m  Derbyshire  with  great  huc- 

♦  Mr.  Craike,  of  Arbigland.  — Transf.  Uumf.  Soc. 
\o.  II.  p.  34. 

■f  lieport. 

t  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  six.   p.  436. 

^  Oc.  CampDells  commumcatiou  to  the  iiuarU  of 
iV^TicuUure. 
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cess;  five  or  six  liiinilii'd  -ire  tlipre  not  uiiciiiii- 
moii,  Lnrtl  Chief  Haion  Foster,  in  lii'laild, 
vent  as  fur  as  to  three  liunilred  l);irrols,  on  n 
moory  waste  ;  and  found  the  i^reater  the  quan- 
tity the  srreater  the  improvement.  Or.  Ainler- 
son  tried  from  one  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
bushels  per  acre,  and  lound  the  unod  eUect  to 
increase  regularly  with  the  quantify.  In  more 
common  cases,  the  quantities  varv  in  i^enera' 
practice  from  tiiirty-six  to  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty bushels. 

§.  7.S.AI. 

Upon  peat  bogs  and  peat  moors  and  moun- 
tains, the  subjeci  is  discussed  as  soon  as  na- 
nied  Kxperinient*  on  ever\  scale,  and  under 
a  very  great  variety  of  circumstances,  speak 
an  uoiform  language  :  the  hene6t  of  ap|)lying 
lime  is  gieat  and  decided.  On  those  it  operates 
by  means  of  ad  its  most  essential  qualities.^ 
Its  causticity  tiestroys  a  great  spontaneous 
grouth,  and  converts  it  into  a  mucus,  which 
the  atmosphere  turns  into  vegetable  mould. ^ 
Upon  iimin;^  Kedgley-moor  in  Noithumberlatid 
covered  with  ling,  the  ling  was  -killed  ;  and 
three  tons  an  acre  of  white  clover  were  mown 
without  sowing  any. •  The  ling  fluurished  in 
the  sulphuric  acid,  which  preserved  the  seeds 
of  vegetables  embedded  in  an  antiseptic  mass  ; 
but  this  (when  neutralized  into  gypsum)  as- 
sisted putrefaction,!  and  prepared  the  destroy- 
ed vegetables  to  give  nourishment  to  the  dor- 
mant seeds. 

Next  to  peat  soils,  other  wastes  that  are  in 
a  state  of  nature,  are  those  on  which  time  ha» 
the  greatest  effect.  Pari  of  Meridan-heath  was 
fallowed  for  a  year,  and  ten  acres  trebly  folded 
•with  one  thousand  sheep,  ten  acres  well  dress- 
ed with  good  rotten  dung,  and  ten  acres  well 
limed  ;  and  all  sown  with  oats  and  seeds.  The 
part  folded  had  not  a  bag  of  oats  an  acre,  anc' 
the  seeds  not  worth  saving  :  that  which  was 
dunged  succeeded  very  little  better:  that  which 
was  limed  pruduced  a  most  excellent  crop  of 
oats  and  seeds.} 

On  many  soils,  the  circumstance  of  being 
full  of  unconsumed  vegetable  particles  is  alone 
sufficient  to  ensure  great  benefit  (roni  lime. — 
"In  Glendale-ward.  Northumberland,  the  soil 
is  naturally  dry,  duffy,  light,  full  of  fi'irous 
roots,  ind,  when  in  fallow,  on  passing  over  it 
you  sink  to  the  ancles.  After  being  sufficieiiily 
limed,  the  fibrons  roots  disappear,  the  soil  be- 
comes denser,  firm  to  tread,  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, and  produces  better  and  more  almndaiit 
crop"  of  grain  :  laid  to  gra->s,  white  clover  a 
pears  to  an  inch  where  lime  was  s  ir'':id."§ — 
And  in  another  case,  in  the  sa  i.e  count  ,  tin 
Soil  light,  dry,  and  chaneMy,  but  clifar  jron 
broum,  the  eHect  was  equally  great.  In  suci 
instances,  to  dos'roy  the  roots  is  to  consolidat' 
the  land.  Even  on  a  burnin;>;  sand,  fourctil 
droits  p  r  acre  have  had  a  striking  effect,  bu(  it 
was  covered  with  a  mossy   sward. !|     On  othe 

*  Sir  Digby  Lt-gard. 

■}•  Mr.  tiirwan  expressly  says,  that  gypsum  has  a 
septic  quality  ;  but  I  am  aware  of  VIr  Javy's  exper- 
im  nls  to  Ibe  coiilrary.  As  itie  fact  depends  entire- 
ly on  tiie  qujntitj  used,  1  conceive  that  repealed 
trials  art  necttsarj  to  diternune  the  question.  A 
trie  salt  assists  putref'attion,  much  resis's  it. 

t  Warwick  Kcport.     §  l^orVliuuiberliilKl  Keport. 

1  Maisuaii's  \oiliu 


-oils  accounts  are  various,  hut  many  arc  recon- 
ciliihle  to  i-acli  other  :  and  pro'iahlv  all  would 
')'•  so.  f  evi'ry  rircumstanci'  had  h"en  reported, 
it  docs  •'  worst  of  all  on  a  cold  liunmy  clav."* 
)ii  str-ona:,  deep  clay,  extremely  retentive  of 
iiioi-iture,  no  perceptible  good  was  produced  in 
eight  yf-ars  t ;  but  on  the  "rich,  loose,  fria- 
ole,"  pifVy  clays  of  Alierdeensliirc,  the  want 
ot  lime  is  the  want  of  vr'ieat.}  It  is  obviuus 
to  every  reader  how  such  accounts  harmoni/.e. 
There  would  he  little  use  in  quoting  the  many 
cases  in  ahich  lime  has  failed.  It  cannot  suc- 
ceed where  it  has  nothing  to  work  upon,  in  the 
farmer's  language  ;  it  cannot  succeed  where 
>vater  deprives  It  of  its  must  material  proper- 
ties ;  it  cannot  succeed  where  frequent  repeti- 
tions have  given  a  full  dose,  perhaps  too  much 
of  calcareous  earth,  .md  consumed  every  vege- 
table particle.  Proper  limi  g  we  have  just 
found  to  consolidate  a  loose  soil ;    ''  too    much 


Vlanufactiire  and  sale  of  Tobacco."  published  at  Pan* 
in  the  17'J1,  by  "  An  Old  Hlanler";  and  <v>;  commend 
many  of  the  suggestions  of  this  writ-.r  to  the  favou- 
rable regard  of  Tobacco  planters  generally,  but  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  this  state,  whose  tobacco,  if 
they  vvoold  obtain  a  superior  price,  must  be  made  of 
a  bright  color  j  and  we  have  always  thought  it  neces- 
s  iry  to  plant  early,  even  on  new  land,  if  they 
would  make  a  great  proportion  of  the  crop  bright  or 
yell'iw. 

Corn  planted  upon  stubble  ground,  they  say,  will 
not  be  injured  by  the  rut-worm  ;  nor  will  it  even  up- 
on f:*llow  ground,  if  evi  ry  time  you  give  a  prepara- 
tory working  to  the  land  you  scatter  corn  broadcast, 
harrow  it  in,  and  let  your  hogs  root  for  it  and  the 
worms  Now,  if  by  such  means  tobacco  grounds  can 
also  be.  frei  d  from  these  pesls,  we  can  perceive  no 
reason  why  the  tobacco  m  ide  in  this  state  may  not 
be  very  generally  and  much  improved  In  its  quality, 
and  of  consequence  in  its  price. 

For,  by  raising  an  abundance  oF  plants,  fit  to  be 
transplanted  from  the  lOtli  to  the  30th  of  May, 
wliich  they  can  easily  and  certainly  do,   by    pursuing 


..,u,  ,.  lu  uu,.,v,..ua>c  a  ,.,v=c  ,o,i  ;  "  ...»  "'u'-Oju.e  following  directions  ;  they  will  be  enabled  to  pitch 
renders  It  sott  and  luz/,y.  so  that  wheat  looses \,,eir  whole  cops,  be  they  large  or  small,  before  the 
at  Its  root. "k>  In  such  cases  the  author's  advice  month  of  June;  until  wlien  thry  need  not  wait  for 
is  to  roll  well  after  a  frost.  irains  to  give  them  planting  seasons,  but  may  safely  set 

1  applied   lime  in  various  quantities  with  the'o"'  their  plants  m  newly  stirred  earth,  which  at   this 

ashes  of  a  deep  paring  and  burning.    The  crops '!J5'''°'l  °^  |'^=  >"=^r  '^  '^"'f  '="""■'''"'  ^°  ^"^'"'"  ^hem. 
.     iS,        .  ?,  ,,      .  ",         ,.^    ,.    r     Tobacco  thus  early  planted  will  ripen  in  -Yiagust,  and 

were  great,  but  not  the  smallest  beneht  Uom^^^„^  p^^f^^,^y  ./p'^  „.,i,  ^^^^  '^^^i.  ^^^  better 
the  lime.  No  wonder  :  the  hre  had  converted  during  such  warm  weather,  than  it  could  by  any  pos- 
the  vegetable  particles  to  ashes,  that  is,  to  car-  sible  process  at  the  close  of  September  and  beginning 
bon,   alkaline   and    other    salts,    and  calcined |of  the  frosty  month  of  October. 

An  additional  advantage  « Inch  attends  early  plant- 
ing IS  tlie  greater  safety  of  your  crop,  as  its  leaves  es- 
cape the  depredations  of  the  late  swarm  or  second 
glut  of  worms:  the  plants  getting  ripe  and  being  hous- 
ed before  the  worms  appear. 

The  use  of  hot-beds  was  recommended  to  the  to- 
bacco planters  of  Maryland,  some  tune  in  the  year 
18)9,  by  Tlios.  Law,  Esq.  Vice-President  of  the 
Prince  George's  Agric.  Society  Md- — and  we  were 
informed,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  that  a 
scientific  agriculturist  on  Elk  Hidge,  Ann.,\rundle  cO. 
Md.  had  actually  and  beneficially  relied  upon  them 
for  a  part  of  his    tobacco   plants.     About     this   time 


earth. 

Much  might  be  added  to  this  chapter,  on  the 
repetition   of    limeing,  which,    in   Yorkshire, || 

A  iltshire,l[  Sussex,  &c,  has  been  found  useless 
or  pernicious  ;  and  also  on  the  courses  of  crops 
after  such  iiianuies.     But  brevity  is  necessary 

n  a  memoir,  wliich  of  course  embraces  so  ma- 
ny subjects. 

Lime  Stone. 


Not  to  multiply  chaiters  and  sections  need- 
lessly, I  shall  here   add,    that   powdered    |ime-i*e  procured  the  abovementioned  "  French  Treatise,' 

stone  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  have  exceM^"<l  ,''>""-^)''='-""S  ^^ '"  f"Sg^^''™^' ^"'i  ^i*^ ''"^^  J"f' 
,,.,..  ,  I  .,  ,  mentioned,  we  prevailed  upon  some   gentlemen  early 

lenteilectonsuch  soils,  as  other  calcareou>:,„  t,,^  ^^^^  lb31  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising  a 
ui  ,nures  operate  on  successfully.  Lord  Kaimes  part  of  their  plants  upon  hot-beds,  roughly  construct- 
says,  that  It  is  an  excellent  manure.  Uu  Ha- 'ed  in  the  fields,  and  they  succeeded  so  well,  that  they 
inel   found   it    so    in     France.      Ur.     Anderson  i intend  this  year  to  enlarge   them    sufficiently  to  raise 


calls  it  "  must  beneficial ;"  ami  says,  that  he 
las  seen  tile  .nodel  oi  a  mill  for  pounding  it. — 
In  Nortli-Ainerica  a  red  cruinhung  lime-stone 
IS  lound  to  he  an  excellent  nanure  ;**  and  pul 
veri/,ed  stone  had  there  great  effects. tt  I'ne 
otteii  iiinestone  of  the  county  of  Coi  k:f^  is  pro- 
•ahlv  of  liie  same  nature  as    that  of  America 

he  iniiiiense  iienefit  of  lime-stone  gravel  in 
.ivland  is  known  to  eV(;iy  body  :  it  has  been 
•js<'d  with  great  success  in  vberdeeiishire.§^  1 
am  in  diuot  whether   it   is  not  the    best  of  all 

.anures  for  improving  a  hog,  its  great    weigh 
:;iviiig  the  pressure  so  much  wanted    ou    peat- 
moss. 

•  Blithe      t  Wight.     +  Report.     §  Jenkinson. 
II  VO'jng.     i  Davis        **  KaliB.      ff  Livingstone. 
ii  Voung.    §§  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 
(  To  he  eoHiinued. ) 

RLMaURS   QIC 

The  C\v\t\vaVion  ol  ToV^acco. 

Wl  have  translated  a  chapier  on  making  Tob.cc- 
Ueds  into  this  nunmer  of  our  work,  from  a  Fruncl 
book,  entitled  "  A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  (Juiiure, 


plants  enough  to  pitch  their  entire  crops.  To  con- 
clude, we  advise  every  tobacco  planter  i^radually  to 
arrive  at  the  same  ends,  by  similar  means;  that  the 
quality  ot  their  crops  may  be  much  improved,  and 
their  extent  be  more  correctly  foreseen.  Let  no  one 
who  reads  this  paper  hereafter  complain,  that  he  has 
lost  his  plants,  and  therefore  cannot  pitch  his  crop — 
unless  he  has  first  pursued  the  recomm  ndations  now 
given;  and  we  persuade  ourselves  to  hope,  that  no 
one  will  ever  have  occasion  to  utter  suclr  a  com- 
plaint who  shall  have  faithfully  pursued  the  chief  di- 
rections of  the  French  writer,  as  quoted  below  on 
this  subject. 

We  last  year  saw  tobacco  more  successfully  culti- 
vated in  Baltimore  couffty  on  drills  than  in  hills,  by 
the  same  planter  ;  and  he  intends  this  year  to  make 
his  dnl'ls  closer  on  old  land,  anil  set  his  plants  nearer 
together,  hoping  thereby  to  improve  the  texture  of  the 
leaves,   making  them  silky  and  Ihiner. 

Editor  Am,  Farmer. 


Translated  from  the  French, 

CHAP.  xiir. 
On  Tol^aeco  ii\  U\e  Beds. 

Tobacco  remains  in  the  beds  about  six  weeks,  the 
•eed  IS  sown  about  the  15th  of  March,  and  the  plants 
are  set  out  m  the  field  during  the  month  of  May. 
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Sec.  1st.  Of  lleils  in  General. 
The  Hungnrian  pea-icintry  always  make  tlieir  To- 
bacco beds  against  tlie  south  ends  of  their  houses  ' 
These  bctls  are  ircloscd  hy  hurdles  2  iect  high,  al 
the  bottom  of  which  stones  are  iaiil,  and  on  the  out- 
side of  tluse,  thorns  are  thickly  placed,  to  exclude 
the  moles;  Ihev  fill  this  enclosure  to  the  height  of  lb 
inches  with  fresh,  coarse  manure,  which  they  press 
closely  by  heating  as  they  llirow  it  on;  and  they  co 
ver  this  with  finely  pulverised  earth,  mixed  with  dung 
of  the  preceding  year  that  had  become  soil  :  tl 
cond  course  or  layer  ought  to  be  8  or  10  inches  thick. 
Tlicv  do  not  regulate  their  time  of  sowing  eidier  by 
the  moon, month, or  the  season, but  by  the  holy  week  ot 
ibe  passing  vear  ;  it  is  on  GcoJ  Friilat,,  that  all  of  their 
beds  are  s^wn,  ami  alihraigh  this  day  may  vary  near- 
ly one  month  in  diflerent  years,  tliey  are  faithful  to 
their  thermometer— their  piety  not  permitting  them 
to  know  any  other.  To  the  mysterious  influence  of 
this  day,  without  rcirard  to  the  season,  they  ascribe 
their  success,  and  ihcy  generally  succeed. 

To  protect  their  beds  from  the  frost  they  strew  on 
them  thorns,  or  brush  ;  dead  leaves:  rags;  or  stub- 
ble— and  the  most  prudent  cover  them  with  mats 
which  are  spread  about  six  inches  above  the  bed  on 
cross  pieces,  that  are  supported  by  upright  sticks 
driven  into  the  bed,  and  forked  at  tlu-  top.  The  mats 
are  made  of  straw,  or  of  reeds  in  which  the  country 
abounds.  They  guard  incessantly  against  the  frost ; 
but  their  houses  all  beivig  roofed  wiih  straw  they  do 
not  make  any  use  of  smoke,  although  it  is  the  most 
simple  and  eTificacious  resource. 

The  proprietors  make  their  beds  in  cases  or  pens 
which  they  have  constructed  on  the  spot,  by  means 
of  stakes  driven  closely  into  the  earth,  and  methodi- 
cally arranged:  the  bottom  protected  as  perfectly  as 
the  sides — so  much  do  they  fear  the  ravages  of  moles. 
The  richer  planters  have  their  beds  formed  in  cases 
of  stone  or  brick  masonry,  covered  with  glazed  sash- 
es, which  have  to  be  repaired  and  renewed  more  fre- 
quently than  the  other  parts  ;  but  these  beds  cost 
less  to  support  or  attend  them,  and  the  heat  is  best 
preserved  in  them.  The  dung  is  placed  in  these  in  the 
manner  pursued  by  the  peasants  when  making  theirs; 
but  the  soil  on  the  top  is  ligliter  and  better,  because  it 
is  passed  through  a  finer  sieve  and  at  the  same  time 
mixed  with  tan,  which  forms  the  best  of  all  composts. 
as  it  the  most  re:.dily  permits  the  roots  to  extend 
themselves.  The  s:ishes  which  protect  tliese  beds 
are  sometimes  glazed,  but  most  frequently  they  are 
covered  with  paper,  that  has  been  twice  varnished  ; 
others  finish  the  sashes  with  paper  which  they  havr 
steeped  in  linseed  oil,  or  wbirh  they  have  greased 
wit!)  mutton  tallow  over  a  chafling-dish  containing 
little  fire:  and  finally  there  are  some  who,  omitting 
these  details  which  have  to  be  repaired  in  part  or 
whole  every  year,  shelter  their  beds  with  tilts  or  co 
vers  supported  above  them  on  triangtilar  frames,  form 
ed  of  a  ridge  pole  resting  at  each  end  on  a  pair  of 
rafters,  which  are  fixed  on  the  plates;  this  iiirms  a 
roof  that  will  shed  the  rain,  it  may  be  spread  or 
taken  olT  at  their  pleasure,  -and  is  never  in  their  way  ; 
when  no  longer  ust- ful  they  wash  their  tilts  a»d  put 
them  by  tor  the  next  year.  The  last  mentioned  beds 
should  be  insulated;  that  we  may,  according  to  the 
wcatlur,  spread  or  withdraw  the  tilts  which  are  al- 
ways fastened  .at  bottom,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  wind  during  storms  may  not  raise  or  carry 
them  away. 

We  will  now  give  you  a  receipt  for  the  size,  and 
the  varnish  which  should  be  put  on  tlie  paper  that  it 
may  resist  the  rains. 

liecijiffm-  the  size  or  pjisTs. 

Glue  4  oz,  Wlieat  flour  1  pint.  Water  a  sufficient 
quantity,  hirst  dissolve  tlie  glue  in  hot  water,  then 
gradually  add  it  to  the  flour,  and  then  boil  them  to 
a  proper  consistency. 

Recipe  for  the  rAHNisn  for  the  first  coat. 

Litharge  1  oz,  Minium  i  oz,  Linseed  Oil  J  pint, 
Bees-Wax  i  oz,  Kosin  4  oz : 


First  pound   the    litliargi    and   minium    until   they 

e  very  fine,  then  boil  them  with  the  linseed  oil  hall 

,:n  hour,  on  som.e  coals;  next  adil  the  wax  and  after- 

vards  the  rosin,  and  when  these  ingredients  have  dis- 

olved  in  the  mixture,  permit  it  to  cool  for  use. 


FAKsiSH  for  the  second  coat. 

Litharge  |  oz.  Linseed  Oil  1  gill.  Minium  J  oz.  Bees 
Wax  i  oz,  Kosin  3  ozs. 

This  varnish  is  prepared  and  used  precisely  as  the 
first— they  are  spread  with  a  brush  similar  to  that 
used  for  white-wasbing,  and  the  first  coat  must  be  per- 
fectly dry   before  the  second  is  laid  on. 

Tlie  best  way  to  secure  the  beds,  it  appears  to  us, 
is  with  tilts  ;  for  the  care  to  be  taken  of  the  plants 
in  the  bed  is  hut  an  aflair  of  six  weeks  ;  and  these 
coverings  do  not  prevent  the  use  of  straw  mats  asen,- 
ployed  by  the  Hungarian  peasants  ;  the  tilt  in  such 
cases  serves  only  as  an  upper  and  outside  cover  :  but 
this  mode  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  other,  because 
it  permits  a  free  circulation  of  air  beneath  the  cover 
which  causes  the  plants  to  grow  more  rapidly  and  be 

ome  more  hardy,  than  under  sashes  finished  with 
glass  or  varnished  paper,  which  are  often  injured  by 
/kward  persons  and  are  not  easily  repaired. 
There  is  a  third  kind  of  bed,  not  less  productive 
than  tl  e  two  preceding,  and  preferable  to  them  ;  be- 
cause instead  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  manure 
on  the  plantation  it  encreases  this,  and  without  caus 
ing  any  extraordinary  labor,  hauling  or  expense;  for 
this    purpose,  procure   good   soil,   pass   it  through  a 

leve,  mix  it  with  compost  made  the  year  before,  and 
spread  them  to  the  height  of  one  foot,  upon  the  dung- 
hill in  the  lower  or  barn  yard  previously  made  read) 
to  receive  it;  then  surrouiid  it  with  thorns  or  brush, 
leaving  only  a  gate  way  to  enter  at— near  to  this  there 
always  is  a  pool  or  the  well  :  this  bed  is  sown  and  taken 
care  of  precisely  as  the  other  hot-beds  ;  it  is  safe  from 
vermin;  and  nothing  need  prevent  its  being  covered 
with  straw  mats,  under  tilts  ;  in  such  beds  the  plants 
enjoy  a  current  of  air  less  subject  to  frost  than  they 
could  elsewhere  ;  besides,  they  arrive  at  maturity  in 
these,  eight  days  earlier,  and  being  near  to  the  house 
they  are  better  attended  to.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  beds  can  rarely  be  fiirmed  but  upon  large  farms, 
where  manure  is  abundantly  made;  for,  their  first  in- 
tention being  accomplished,  they  are  broken  up  and 
enlarge  the  manure-heap. 

Ul.MKXSIONS  OF  THE  BEDS. 

The  size  of  the  beds  must  be  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  ground  intended  to  be  planted.  Upon  a 
small  farm,  where  seven  acres  are  annually  put  in  to- 
bacco, rtorked  ordinarily  by  three  persons,  half  an 
acre  may  be  planted  per  day;  on  this  surface  nearly 
/,.<00  plants  may  grow,  and  be  3  feet  apart  each  way; 
to  this  numlier  we  should  add  enough  for  replanting 
[as  some  always  will^and  many  may  perish  ;  and  we 
think  it  best  to  provide  three  times  as  many  in  the 
beds  as  you  intend  to  raise  in  the  fields,  so  that  in 
case  all  of  your  two  first  plantings  are  cut  off  by  frost 
or  vermin,  you  may  still  have  plants  for  a  third  ;  pro- 
vide, therefore,  on  jour  beds  15,000  plants  for  each 
acre  that  you  intend  to  cultivate  in  tobacco. 

Each  plant  ought  to  be  allowed  a  square  inch  on 
the  surface  of  your  beds,  that  they  m.ay  grow  readi- 
ly— at  this  rate,  the  s^irface  of  your  beds  should  mea- 
sure nearly  IL'5  feet,  of  144  square  inches,  multiplied 
iiy  the  number  of  acres  which  are  to  be  planted — so 
that  the  dimensions,  and  I  think  the  best  form  also 
of  a  bed;  upon  which  to  rest  a  threefold  hope,  as 
it  gives  as  many  chances  of  securing  a  crop  of  to 
bacco  from  an  a^'re  of  grotind  ;  are  35  in  length  by  3 
ft  et  wide  :  but  whatever  may  be  the  length  or  num- 
ber of  your  beds,  let  them  in  all  cases  be  insulated; 
and  we  a<Ivise  you  to  make  them  only  3  feet  wide, 
t/iiU  even  chilitren  placed  at  each  side  may  first  weed, 
.  then  thin,  and  afterwards  draw  the  plants  without  do- 
ing any  injury. 

If  you  expect  to  plant  jour  crop  of  tobacco  at  ten 
or  fourteen  days  or  times,  jou  sliould  divide  the  sur- 
face of  your  beds  into  as  many  sections,  by  some  per- 
manent mark  ;  because,  as  you  will  plant  your  fields 


a  rateable  part  of  your  beds  on  the  like  number  of 

ys.  The  beds  should  be  at  least  eighteen  Inches 
high,  but  never  more  than  two  feet:  they  should  be 
enclosed  by  a  fence  at  the  distance,  on  all  sides,  of 
bout  five  feet  ;  be  placed  in  the  most  sheltered  si- 
tuation, and  as  near  as  possible  to  your  dwelling. 

Here  is  the  form  of  a  tobacco  bed  iniits  casing,  with- 
,ut  sashes,  but  partly  covered  by  a  tilt,  which  we 
liink  preferable  to  the  use  of  sashes  either  glazed  or 
finished  with  varnished  paper. 


SOWING  THE  BEDS. 

SECTIOS  III. 

E.ich  country,  and  even  each  district  has  its  method 
of  sowing ;  some  persons  nnx  ashes  with  the  seed, 
others  add  sand  ;  and  in  some  places  they  use  com- 
post or  tan  ;  snufT,  bones  ground  to  dust,  or  salt  pound- 
ed  very  fine;  each  one  believes  that  his  own  plan  is 
the  best,  and  adopts  it  with  a  hope  of  destroying  the 
fly  or  flea,  which  make  their  appearance  with  the 
young  plants  ;  and  likewise  for  the  purpose  of  enab- 
ling him  so  to  spread  the  seed  as  that  the  plants  shall 
not  be  too  much  crowded. 

The  quantity  of  these  foreign  matters  thus  mixed 
with  the  seed  are  equally  different  ;  some  add  six- 
times  the  quantity  of  the  seed,  others  nine,  ten,  twelve, 
but  for  this  there  is  no  rule,  however  the  follow, 
ing  directions  may  be  safely  pursued 

The  bed  being  well  made  and  well  watered  the  day 
before,  the  soil  on  which  you  are  to  sow  being  nine 
or  even  tweleve  inches  deep  ;  the  surface  is  made 
smooth  by  slightly  passing  a  board  .across  and  on  eve- 
ry part  of  it — in  performing  this  operation  there  should 
be  a  person  on  each  side  of  the  bed ;  then  scatter  ash- 
es through  a  sieve  over  the  whole  surface  until  it 
becomes  of  a  grey  color,  then  smooth  this  coat  by 
again  lightly  pressing  the  board  across  the  bed;  fi. 
nally,  when  sowing  you  will  use  two  boards  twelve 
inches  broad  and  as  long  as  your  bed  is  wide  ;  com- 
mence at  either  end,  lay  one  board  on,  15!  inches  from 
this  end,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  one  foot  wide  be. 
tween  them  uncovered  ;  the  seed  being  in  a  parchment 
sieve  with  but  few  holes  in  it,  and  these  so  small 
that  only  one  seed  can  pass  through  at  a  time,  you 
will  shake  the  sieve  over  this  narrow  space,  and  as  the 
brown  color  of  the  seed  enables  you  to  distinguish  it 
on  the  ashes,  you  can  easily  regulate  the  quantity  ac- 
cordirig  to  your  wishes,  and  sow  more  on  places  which 
require  it.  This  first  part  of  the  section  finished,  the 
board  is  raised,  and  laid  down  on  the  part  just  sown; 
the  second  board  is  then  placed  one  foot  from  the 
first,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  sown;  the  first 
board  is  again  raised  and  placed  a  foot  from  the 
second  ;  and  you  will  thus  continue  to  sow  as  ma- 
ny spaces  as  there  are  feet  in  the  length  of  your  beds. 
You  might  make  fewer  spaces  by  placing  the  boards 
farther  apart  ;  but  in  such  cases  we  have  always  ob- 
served that  they  are  not  so  regularly  sown,  and  that 
the  little  extra  time  bestowed  by  sowing  on  smaller 
spaces  is  amply  compensated  by  a  greater  deliberation 
in  sowing,  which  more  readily  allows  you  to  perceive 
when  there  is  enough  seed,  or  where  more  is  wanting. 

Care  of  the  Plants  in  the  Beds. 
The  sowing  finished,  the  seed  should  be  covered 
with  virgin  earth  or  compost,  mixeU  with  tan  if  yoa 
have  it,  else  with  dry  and  pulverised  horse  dung  :  this 
coat  should  not  be  more  than  six  lines  thick  ;  the 
plants  will  rise  the  sooner  through  it,  which  is  a  bene- 
fit .  and  besides,  after  they  have  appeared  you  can  lay 
on  another  coat,  which  will  invigorate  them  surpriz- 
ingly,  and  you  may  repeat  this  whenever  they  appear 


on  ten  or  fourteen  different  days,  so  you  should  sow  to  grow  too  high  or  spindling. 


VOL.  III. 


AMEUIC AN  FA RiVl  E R. 


Sit  I 


Tli.-^c  successive  coals  or  coverings  shouUl  always  no  time  in  preparin.i;  your  grounds,  liiusliuicr  your,  tility  ot  burned  eartii,  (fur  lie  allo.Vo  some,'  and  wliat 
be  applied  through  a  sieve,  and  when  they  arc  finished,  trench-.-s  after  filling  them  with  rubbi!>h,^o«  will  marhyia  it  >  One  ol  the  most  repujuanl  to  mailer  of  fact 
fail  not  to  water  the  bed  well;  the  best  irrigation  «"«"  ''le /''ocffs  -loliich  ure  to  receive  l/ie /ilaiils ;  6h«  i/i  that  can  Oe  conceived.  \l  reads  very  prettily  on  pa- 
would  be  a  rain,  bui  in  the  absence  of  this,  we  should  f/"s  case  the  Iwles  are  to  lie  matte -Mlh a  lavtre  dibb'e  (An/  per— but,  let  a  iri.in  carrv  even  one  hundred  2  horse 
imitate  it  by  putting  a  nosle  on  the  watering-pot  with  tlieo  'nay  be  filed  tvith  compost  uiiil  the  filuiits  be  inserted, 
but  few  and  very  small  holes  in  it.  and  huldinj  this  usm^  u  smaller  dibble.  Six  weeks  give  time  enough, 
when  we  water  the  beds  as  close  as  possible  to  the  in  which  to  make  all  of  these  pieparalions,  and  llie 
plants.  .plants  oidinarily  remain  thai  long  intlie  beds  j  finally, 

Attentivt;   cultivators  cross  the  beds  at  every  two  about  the  tenth  day  of    May,  they  ought  to  be  nearly 


loads  oi  sand,  and  plougn  it  into  an  acre  of  btiff  clay 
soil,  and  then  carry  a  hltle  of  it,  thus  mixed,  home 
With  him,  say  a  cubic  foot,  and  examine  ihe  mixture  ; 
tins  will  put  his  mixture  theory  all  out  of  his  head, 
without  any  farther  observations— for  a  natural   mix- 


feet  of  its  length   with  packthread,  to  serve  them  as  two  incbes  high,  have  live  or  six  leaves  each,  forming  lure,  to  be  perceptible,  will  not  be  less  liian  oOU  loadj 
boundaries,  watering  regularly  from  one  thread  to  the  a  round  lop,  their  roots  straight  and  strong;  the  whole 
next,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  they  are  well  reward-  plant  well  formed,  will  be  six  inches  long,  including 
ed  for   this  little  caue  by  the  beaulitul  condition  of  the  roots,  these   should  be  free  from  knots  and  Uave 
their  beds.  [acquired  a  good   length.     When   your   plants  are  in 

If  the  fly  appears  with  the  rising  plants,  a  new  coat  this   state,  it  is    belter  to  plant  early  than  late,  nor 


of  compost,  in  which  you    have  mixed   some  salt   re 
duced   to  an    impalpable   powder,  will    kill  or  over- 
pow.-r  them*;   this   iS  an  advantage    winch  those  pi 
sons  cannot  enjoy  who  put  several  inches  ut   earth 
the  seed  at  the   time  of  sowing,   and  through  which 
the*  rise  with  niucli  greater  difficulty 

Your  plants  will  scarcely  have  ajipeared  before  the 
bed  will  be  covered  with  weeds,  but  let  them  grow 
until  they  can  be  readily  disting-uished  from  llie  to 
bacco  plants,  make  your  children  fam.liar  Willi  llit 
appearance  of  these,  and  then  b_\  liille  rewards  leacli 
them  to  rid  the  beds  of  weeds — their  lillle  hand; 
can  pick  them  out  better  than  we  could,  and  when 
they  once  understand  il,  the  beds  will  be  more  exact 
ly  weeded,  if  we  overlook  and  encourage  them. 

Next  leacn  them  to  distinguish  the  besl  plants,  to 
observe  where  they  are  loo  closely  sown,  and  to  ibiii 
them  t)y  always  removing  the  most  inddierent,  uiitu 
each  of  those  which  remain  on  the  bed  shall  only  Uave 
a  surface  of  about  one  square  inch  to  grow  upon  ;  lit- 
tle girls  are  peculiarly  handy  at  this  empiojnienl. 

That  children  may  be  employed  for  these  purposes, 
you  should  be  careful  not  to  make  your  beds  liigher 
than  two  feel,  nor  wider  than  three. 

And  the  hotter  the  dung  laidai  the  bottom  of  your 
beds,  the  thicker  you  should  mak^  the  covering  of 
earth  on  which  to  soiv  your  seed;  sheep  manure  is 
said  to  be  the  best  and  hottest,  horse  litter  the  nexl 
and  last  of  all,  that  of  Cows. 

The  seeding  being  once  finished  the  Beds  should  be 
watered  every  day  ;  that  the  plants  may  have  time  to 
rise  slowly  and  become  strong  ;  if  they  are  loo  much 
forced  by  heal  they  will  grow  up  spindling  ,  if  regu- 
larly watered  they  will  have  Dctter  roots,  and  may 
be  left  a  week  longer  on  the  beds ;  for  this  delay  they 
Will  amply  repay  you,  when  they  are  transplanted. 

Your  subsequent  attentions  will  be  turned  lo  keep- 
ing the  enciosui*s  of  your  beds  shut,  so  thai  no  per- 
son shall  enter  them  unless  10  work  there;  never  use 
,ny  other  than  rain  or  rivor  water,  unless  you  have 
none  bul  that  of  a  well,  in  which  case  draw  ihis  a  daj 
before  you  use  it ;  every  evening  cover  tlie  beds  with 
tr.  w  malts  raised  but  a  few  inches,  and  nvelops  llie 
whule  with  tilts;  you  should  carefully  exclude  the 
cats,  for  they  delight  lo  lay  upon  tlie  tender  plants 
nd  warm  sur.'ace  of  the  beds.  \'ou  ought  to  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  moles  to  enter,  hy  having 
made  the  casing  of  the  beds  every  where  perfiicl  ;  yon 
hiiuld  take  care  that  the  children  do  not  waste  or  pil- 
fer y.iur  plants. 

You  will  make  war  upon  the  fly  and  other  insects  by 
the  means  before  mentioned  ;  and  never  hasten  tlie 
growth  of  your  plants  liy  any  extraordinary  means  ;  liie 
op.,  n  air,  light  and  sunshine  should  be  allowed  lliem 
wh  never  the  weather  will  permit  ;  always  covering 
hem  again  before  sunset  ;  and  you  ahould  now  lose 


hould  you  ever, forget  that  the  plants  set  out  in  the 
munlli  of  May  arc  always  best  furnished  Willi  leaves, 
and  that  nothing  can  compensate  a  planter  tortile  loss 
of  this  precious  month,  tlie  month  of  .ilaij. 


FOIl  THE   AMERICAN    FARMER. 

E AiVi:  Li  \i\]  iiX  UV (i . 

Remarks  un  -Ur.  Jtitun's  altuck  on  Earth  Burn- 
ing, dfc. 

To  J.  S.  Skinneu,  Esii. 
Sir,— 

It  IS  With  no  small  degree  of  astonishment,  as  well 
as  regret,  that  1  have  read  in  your  od  volume,  No 
i7,  Ihe  above  mentioned  piece.  I  cannot  consent  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence  ;  -nd,  aithougU  my  abilities 
are  small,  and  my  experience  loo  much  on  lUc  (wo 
blanket  scale,  yel  1  have  the  presumption  to  llimii 
luem  quite  suilicient  for  a  complete  reiutaiion  of  ilr. 
Alton's  notions  Tins  gentleman,  by  his  siyle  and 
manner  ol  handling  the  suujcci,  (plausible  10  a  su- 
peihcial  viewj   will  certain.y  shane  the  faith  of  some 

pecialU  tnosc  who  are  aoout  entering  on  the  laboui 
of  preparing  burntil  earui,  and  more  certainly  it  tnej 
are  destitute  of  chemical  knowledge.  1  wnl  giv< 
Mr.  Aiion  due  credit  tor  his  iniroduciion,  and  fur  al 
his  remarks  on  Fionn-Gras.-.,  and  also  ror  all  ins  a., 
sertions  as  to  plain  matters  of  fad  observed  oy  Uim. 
lo  Ibe  decline  of  the  preparations  of  clay  as  ;. 
manure.  1  will  also  credit  him  with  Uis  remarK, 
to  Mr.  Wallace's  bad  clioiee,  aiiu  Mr  NaSii.iai'j  cic- 
Uuliiy  :  Dui,  aiier  lliese  liberal  allowances,  1  muo. 
say,  there  is  scarcely  one  pnysical  truiii  to  oe  iouna  m 
II  llie  residue  of  his  paper  —a  tolai  ignorance  is  be- 
trayed of  mailers  of  fact,  as  well  a^  tueory.  Mr. 
.\ilon  can  neillier  be  a  chemist,  aor  an  agricullurisl ; 
he  may  walk  in  tiie  tramcls  of  his  predecessors,  or 
follow  Ihe  example  winch  a  neighbor  iii..)  set— oul  it 
IS  clearly  tu  be  seen,  tliat  he  is  debtitutc  of  real 
knowledge  01.  luese  points  ;  and  that  be  is  betlei' 
filled  wiien  lelt  alone,  lo  bring  tile  agricultural  world 
to  a  cliaoj,  than  to  make  il  a  Paradise.  I'h.se  asser- 
tions of  mine,  1  luink  I  can  prove  to  Iht  sausliiction 
ut  my  learned  readers,  or  practical  fei low  far.iiers — 
Tue  first  assertion  of  \lr.  .Y's.  is  certainly  a  iMiidoni 
one  -as  10  burned  cla)  never  cohering  again  uniesa 
acids  are  addeu  :  wbo  Uas  tried  euoLi  expcrimcni  .' 
nas  Mr  .-V.  been  able  to  cxam.ne  uurned  earth  even 
after  it  has  been  plougncd  in  for  three  years  ?  how 
could  he  find  11  after  a  few  go  id  plougUiiigs  .'  Wlial 
sour  crop  did  lie  turn  m  to  try  to  niaiie  u  conerc  ? — 
was  it  KumeX-Accteocella  (sour  dock,;  or  Uxal.s, 
(siieep  sorrel)  .'  I  ask  my  reader  plainly  if  tins  docs 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  round  eo.ijecLurc  — anu  it  tina 
is  the  beginning  01  argunieiUs  lo  over^-et  solid  Ui^\.:,, 
what  may  the  end  oe  .'  Why  did  he  not  state  bis  cx 
ke    a  pinlosoplier  .'      We  need    not  be  in 


♦40  bushels  of  salt  weighing  561bs.  each,  or  toge- 
ther   2"2401bs  ;  if  strewed  over  an  acre  of  ground,  or 

u  square  yards,would  destroy  llie  vegetation  mere-  P'-''""'^"'^ 

but  20  bushels  weighing    ll201bs  have  been  ad.  '^ebied  to  Mr  A.  10  tell  us  wnen  it  loses  its  fertilii) 

rantageouslv   sown  upon   an  acre  of  wheal;"  see  Es.i  ''he   crop  will  proclaim  tins  too  plainly  j.o  be  misuii 

ay  on  Salt  as  a  Manure,  page  26,  published  for  C.  W   'Jerstood,  and  that  in    a  snort   Ume  comparatively  — 

(ohnson,  London,    IS20.     From   th^se  assertions  we  l^"'  ^y  ^''■'  ^'^-  theory,  it   can  never  give   out,  for  it 

ay  conclude  thai  if  the  several  applications  of  salt  *'"  "'ways  be  a  dividing  subaiance,  liU  wc   are  fouls 

Jn  'he  ^iirface  of  the  tooacco-beds,  do  not  in  one  sea-  enough  to  plough    in    acids:   Uisum   Tanealis.'     And 

or  year  exceed  one-tourtli  of  a  pound  to  tht  square  ^'"'^  S^'"^''-^  argument,  after  ail,  is  rather  Ur.  against, 

fard,  the  salt  will  do  no  injury  to  the  plants  ' '''»"  •''"■  ^°  '"s  object. 

£d.  Am.  Far.     |    Mr,  Alton  now  sets-  up  his  own  theory  of  the    fer- 


to  an  acre  to  desiroy  the  tenacity  of  clay,  which  quan- 
tity no  man  in  his  senses  would  try  to  imitate.  Un- 
fortunately fur  .Sir.  A's.  theory,  burned  earth  acts  best 
as  a  top  dressing  when  grass  is  raiseil— then 
no  mixture  is  made ;  simple  scattering  from  the 
cart— at  least  tins  was  my  milliod,  and  good  Timwtliy 
was  produced,  where  11  could  not  grow  without  aid. 
It  I  am  deceiveil,  my  horses  are  also  deceived— they 
are  fat  and  slruiig  lo  appearance,  by  feeding  on  it  ; 
and  if  so,  let  us  wilii  Horace's  man,  be  al.owed 
to  enjoy  our  happiness  :  do  not  break  111  upon  our  de- 
lenum,  fur  We  have  no  sand  in  our  neighbourhood  to 
substitute—and  i  really  fear  that  this  article  Would, 
il  applied,  (provided  it  be  not  saline  seasand^  awaken 
us  lo  our  senses  !  ! 

Ir.  the  neit  observaiion,  .VIr.    A.   seems    willing  to 
allow   burned  earth   something   more  than  mere  me- 
chanical action  ;    "  some  sool,  some  carbonic   mailer 
from  the  burned  vegetable  remains  contained   in  the 
soil."      I'his  soot  however  cannot  be  found;    for   the 
fire  is  too  intense  lo  suffer  any  thing  volatile  lo   rest 
in  the  kiln— that  the  vegetable  matter   is  carbon.,ted 
s  allowed,  and  of  course  destroyed  ;  for  carbon,  tho' 
very  capable  of  diviilinsr  the  sou,  is  mimical  to  vege- 
tation— a   seed    will   not  germinate  in  it.— (See  llum- 
buk's  experiments   on    this.)     1  think    .Mr.   A     very 
innappy  in  assigning  his  small  vegetating    powers  to 
hese  two  articles,  one  he  cannot  shew,  and  ihe  other 
s  incapaule.      ile  also  attributes  stimulating  qualities 
0  liieni  ;   thus   assuming  the  principle   of    sensibility 
and    eoiuraction,  of    the     wooden    vessels    as    in    the 
animal   circulation  :  a  tloctrine  on  wliicli  both  Welh- 
ering  and  Darwin  have  laboured  in  vain.  But  if  these 
articles    do   stimulate,     why     not    stimulate    like  ar- 
senic .''     Who  can    measure  their   powers  ?     A    mere 
guess  of—"  verij  little"  is  a  poor  measure    in    philoso- 
pny  !     The  degree  can  neitlier  be  seen,  felt,  nor  mea- 
sured—sucn  undetermined  stimuli  are  neither  desira- 
ble nor  terrific;   perhaps   they  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion.    .Mr.  .\.  alter  taking  leave  of  trte    clay,  and   his 
mechanical  dootrine,procee<is  to  examine  the  lime  that 
may  ue  in  me  soil,  cheinicaliy,~the  sand  be  leaves  to 
Its  fate,  thougli  so  much  is  always   10  be  found,  even 
in  clayey  soils      He   denies  that  lime,  though  even  in 
grit,  will  be  deprived  of  its  carbonic   acid      The    au- 
thor of  this  paper  has    burned  shells  and  earth  toge- 
ther, till  uiey    Were   deprived  of  ihe.r    lenaciiy    and 
become   suihcient   tor  agriculture— and  from  his  trial 
Willi  limestone,  he  has  no  doubt  of  hmc  in  grii  bjing 
calcuied    sufficiently    for   agricultural  benefit.      Wliy 
did   Mr.  .\itun  not  try    his    mechanical    djcirine    on 
Inne  grit  i'  Or  does  the  burning  of  il  make  either  soot 
or  caroon  .'     And  yel  the  bunung  increases    its   stim. 
itlus,  as  he  calls  it,  fifty  for  one— buL  does  not  cause 
It  to  divide  clay  any  uciter.      Oar  author  is  here  fair- 
ly agronud— two  or    three  theories    run  out,  and   yet 
tile  soil  nut  theoretically  examined.     .^8  he  has   ueeii 
so  unliappy,  1  will  tender  him  my  ideas;    a-.id  ti.st  — 
Ol  Lime.— Tins, 


1  any  in  tlie  mass  is  calcined 
d  rendered  active,  producing  a  feriile  soil,  .n  pro- 
portion to  Its  increased  soluoility  and  decomposition 
by  comuustion;  as  it  is  a  kituwii  fact,  and  admitted 
en  by  bim,  that  burned  inne  stone  is  more  teniliii- 
iiig  Ulan  when  uiiburned,  it  would  be  needless  lo  the- 
siablisDed  t.icls.  All  1  assert  is,  tnal  most 
ground  contains  .ome  l:me,  and  by  burning  it  with  the 
nil  It  is  brough  intoac  ion.  As  lime  is  found  mix- 
ed with  clay,  »o  is  sand  in  much  greater  proportion, 
nd  mor.  generally.  This  article  I  conceive  receive.'J 
great  benefit  from  the  action  offii-e--tor  there  are 
tt:w  places  where  sand  is  pure  as  we  may  find  oy  try- 
ing to  make  glass  of  it,  a  mere  rude  mass  is  pro- 
duced, becaus.,  though  so  small  individually,  it  is  as 
to  be  a  compound  as  a  rock,  always  having 
plenty  of  iron  to  give  it  color— the  other  components,. 
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whether  made  up  of  sand-stone,  horn-bleiKl,  or 
what  not,  all  cohere  so  as  to  make  it  unfit  ior  vege- 
tation, whilst  a  deconipobilion  by  fire  or  even  long  ex- 
posure bus  a  contrary  tflbct  i  for  the  nearer  the  ele- 
mentary state  is  approached, the  inure  suitable  for  the 
vesjetable  economy  -and  that  for  the  plainest  reason, 
because  all  attractions  or  cemenlations  amon.if  them- 
selves being  removed,  the  vegetable  attraction  com- 
mands more  nadily  the  wanted  supplies  from  them  : 
indeed,  every  f;rain  of  sand  should  be  considered  a^ 
compound  roi  k  in  miniature,  and  this  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  eflcct  of  roasting  or  decompounding  it  to 
the  slenderest  capacity.  Tliis  law  is  observed  in  the 
first  state  of  germination  by  the  seed,  the  albumen  ot 
the  seed  being  first  decomposed  by  heat  and  moisture, 
the  young  plantule  extracts  from  it  the  wanted  ele- 
ments more  particularly  oxygen— and  I  believe  it  a 
fixed  law  in  the  vegetable  economy,  tliat  the  decompo- 
sition ot  all  bodies^  mineral,  vegetable,  or  aiuinal, 
are  favorable  to  their  growth— whUe,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  cementation  is  unfavorable;  and  hence  we 
conclude,  that  soil  to  be  most  productive  which  under 
goes,  either  by  artificial  aid  or  natural  contents,  a 
slow  decomposition  of  its  components.  Almost  all 
known  manures  favor  this,  and  all  might  be  divided 
intofermenlatives,  fluxes,  and  /piiiw^iims- the  first  com 
prising  all  vegetable  and  animal  manure— the  se 
cond,  all  minerals  acting  on  other  minerals  or 
earths— and  the  third,  the  salines  and  oxydes  that 
have  been  formed  by  decomposition,  some  articles 
claiming  a  place  under  two  classes  —But  I  am  stray 
ing  from  the  subject.  I  will  now  touch  on  an  article 
wiiich  chemists  have  not  ranked  among  the  compo 
nents  of  soil— the  oxydes  of  iron,  though  they  art- 
nearly  universal.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  thai  such 
soil  as  is  colorless  is  incapable  of  vegetatior.  ;  hence 
it  must  be  an  article  of  great  value  in  the  comliound 
By  combustion  the  carbonites  of  iron  are  oxydated, 
arid  become  a  fine  part  of  the  productive  soil— and 
some  persons  think  that  gypsum  gives  this  change: 
for  in  every  soil  where  gypsum  is  active,  a  change  of 
color  is  produced  -an  unerpiivocal  testimony  if  a 
change  in  the  oxydes  of  iron;  every  paint-maker  knows 
the  c-tfect  of  fire  in  preparing  ocres  and  Spamsii 
brown— magnesia  I  pass  over,  it  being  rare,  and  its 
changes  not  being  wdl  known  :  whether  calcined  or 
not  it  is  .fiore  or  less  favorable  to  vegetal  ion  ;  howe- 
ver, it  is  considered,  when  m  any  quantity,  unlavour 
able.  I  come  now  to  the  grand  article,  namely, 
Clay  :  this  is  seldom  pure,  as  may  be  known  by  its 
not  forming  allum  readily  with  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  it 
IS  nearly  .»iways  coloured  wiili  tlie  oxydes  of  iron,  and 
sometimes  with  the  sulphuretts.  Respecting  its  tor- 
efaction  I  know  very  little  experimentally,  h;..v,ng  al- 
ways prefered  combustion  ;  but  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  a  gentleman  of  science  say  he  does  not  under 
stand  the  distinction  !  A  cook  can  tell  such  a  man 
that  the  pig  is  roasted,  but  the  wood  is  burned.  In 
flammables  surely  may  be  roasted.  B.  g.  a  cubic 
foot  of  wood  will  require  at  least  another  cubic  .ooi 
of  fire  to  bring  it  to  a  charcoal,  but  one  single  spark 
of  fire  is  sufficient  to  render  one  thousand  cords  o 
wood  into  ashes— two  very  Jiflerent  things,  and  ol 
extreme  difii;rent  qualities  on  veget.ition  :  this  may 
shew  llie  most  illiterate  the  difference,  though  I  do 
not  consider  tlie  effect  on  clay  so  different  -  it  is  more 
in  degree  tlun  quality.  That  clay  undergoes  com- 
bustion when  properly  managed  is  indubitable- 
tor  all  the  portion  containing  the  first  inHammaHle 
articles  used  for  kindling  may  be  removed,  and  still 
til  fire  be  ■  .\.tcnded  to  ihe  size  of  ihe  Andes,  if  mateci- 
als  were  present  If  it  undergoes  combustion,  it  is 
certainly  oxygenated,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  very 
material  operation,  and  probably  it  may  be  after- 
wards capable  of  a  farther  absorption  of  osygen- 
(SeeHumbolt  on  absorption  of  oxygen,  by  (humus) 
soil.)  Now  if  Thomson's  experiments  be  true,  that 
no  seeds  will  germinate  without  this  pabulum,  viz- 
oxygen,  of  course,— whatever  carries  it  into  the 
soili  or  attracts  it  there,  must  bo  highly  favora- 
ble-provided nevertheless  (as  lawyers'  say)  it  does 
not  hold  it  so  fast,  that  vegetable  roots  cannot  com- 
mand it.  Bodi's  readily  corrupting  must  part  readi- 
ly with  their  oxygen,  tlio'  certain  minerals  might  not. 


The  vegetable  matter  in  soil  being  injured  by  combus- 
tion, I  will  only  remark  that  it  shews  the  great  bene- 
fit that  the  clay,  the  sand,  the  lime,  and  the  oxydes  of 

ron  have  received  by  combustion.  I  have  already 
said,  that  1  have  produced  good  grass  from  burnt 
earth,  on  one  or  two  acres.  I  must  now  add,  that  I 
consider  its  strength  only  as  one-fourth  of  wood 
as?ies,  requiring  seventy-five  loads  per  acre,  and  in 
this  labor  of  carting,  burning,  and  scattering  a  due 
quantity  lays  the  secret  of  a  declenlion  of  the  smok. 

ng  kdiis  in  liurope. 
H.  S.     I  recommend  those  persons  who  pretend  that 

t  is  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  earth  that  maintains 
the  combustion,  to  go  at  least  to  some  burning  kilns, 
and  some  forming  kilns,  and  examine  that  point  mi- 
nutely, and  not  trust  to  a  thought  in  their  closets  ; 
which  may  do  for  poetry,  but  not  for  farming, 

S.  V.  S. 


never  attempted  to  leave  that  station.  The  prompt 
and  satisfactory  manner  with  which  your  correspond- 
Mit,  "  A  South  Carolinian,"  answered  my  enquiries, 
n  regard  to  the  culture  of  hemp,  merits  my  acknowl- 
edgements, and  is  an  evidence  of  that  feeling  so  hap- 
pily existing  among  tliose  engaged  in  that  most  import 
tant  O3cui)ation,  ihe  tillage  of  Ih;  eartii. 

The  Editors  of  the  newspapers  in  our  state  are  sO" 
licited  to  give  these  remarks  an  insertion  in  their  resp- 
pective  Journals,  and  oblige  their  fellow-citizen. 

A  COTTON'  PLANTER. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  London  Courier. 

Sin -I  send  you  the  following  table,  containing  the 
yearly  avtragt-  prices  of  grain,  in  England  and  Wales, 
for  the  last  s  ven  years,  ending  Oct.  27,  Ibil,  and  also 
for  the  w  ek  succeed  ng  that  date,  which  I  tru  t  viill 
be  considered  interesting  to  your  numerous  agricul- 
tural readers,  and  useful  to  the  landlords  of  tillage 
farms,  as  a  scale  by  which  to  calculate  the  reduction 
of  the  rents  of  their  tenants. 

I  have  car-  fullv  calculated  this  table  from  the 
weekly  returns  published  in  the  Gazette,  andl  believe 
it  will  be  found  generally  correct.     Your's, 

AGKICOLA. 

Nov.  14,  1801. 


m  BEactsT. 

Delegates  from  Agricultural  Societies. 

From  Ihe  (S.  C.)  Suui/iern  Patriot. 
vIr.  Editor, 

One  of  the  principal  adv,intages  obtained  by  the 
formation  of  Agricultural  Societies,  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  appears  to  be  the  interchange  of  opii-ions 
among  practical  farmers,  collected  from  the  difierent 
parts  their  districts.  Thest  benefits  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  a  Society  was  established,  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  different  soi  ler.es  now  in  our 
btate.  From  an  association  of  lii»  kind,  every  pros- 
pect of  decided  advantages  to  the  improvement  of 
our  system  of  Agriculture^  lUroughout  the  State,  cm 
confidently  be  expected  ;  f  oni  the  certainty  that  this 
society  will  consist  of  the  most  zealous,  and  intelli- 
gent practical  nitu.  from  each  district.  Thus  com- 
posed, we  must  conclude  that  great  exertions  will 
be  made  to  i  xcite  and  keep  up  that  spirit  ot  tnquiry 
and  emulation,  so  essentially  necessary  to  produce  im- 
provements ii  ■  V,  ry  branch  of  the  art  of  agriculture  ; 
and  we  woula  have  coirnaunicated  to  all  parts  ol 
the  State,  the  results  of  the  many  experimeiils  and 
interesting  occurrences,  which  annually  merit  the 
notice  of  the  observant  planter  The  State  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  others,  have  already  tstablishrd  with  pros. 
P'  cts  of  much  utility,  the  plan  1  now  with  deference 
submit  to  the  attention  of  my  brother  farmers  ;  and 
especially  the  members  of  those  societies  now  in  ope- 
ration in  our  State.  Without  tr-  spassing  too  much 
upon  your  paper,  I  merely  add  th.,t  afier  some  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  place  for  the  location  of  this  asso- 
ciation, the  city  of  Charleston  appears  to  have  every 
advantage  which  can  be  required,  without  those  ob- 
jections  which  must  apply  to  its  location  in  any  other 
city  ;  and  during  the  Charleston  races  would  seem  a 
suitable  time  for  this  meeting.  I  perceive  wiih  much 
pleasure,  that  the  society  of  your  city  have  renewed 
tiieir  exertions  to  promote  the  objects  of  their  asso- 
ciation ;  and  I  should  hope  to  be  successful  in  my  at- 

tempt   to   form  one  constituted  as  1  have  briefly  no-  x»  T^  f  A 1  «  t?  C 

ticed,  ifthis  society  so  long  established  in  our  State,  IxtiVj  Lt  Kiv5. 

should  view  favorably  and  take  a  leading  step  to  pro-      ^^^  IndigeuioM.  Weak  Stomach,  Heacl-Mhe.  (Jc, 
duce  Its  formation-  It  is  with  satisfaction  I  add,  uiat  „  ,  ,  ,  i-  ,  ^      _ 

within  the  last  two  years,  the  attention  of  our  planters!      t)'ie  tea  spoonful  salt  Tart.  1  table  spoonful  Cream, 
and  farmers  are  much  more  .alive  to  the  utilitv  of  such;  Tart,  ground  together-a  tea  spoonful  of  this  mixuire 
meetings  than  hitherto  ;  and,  unless  I  deceive  myself,  m  a  wine  glass  of  water  for  a  dose-repeat  the  aoje 
the  preient  time  appears  to  be  favorable  for  the  organi- pll  you  are  relieved, 
zationof  such  an  assoria/joji,  as  I  have  feebly  attempt-  — — 

ed  to  recommena  to  the   agriculturists  of  South  Ca-  Burns,  Gout  and  Shnimatism. 

rolina.     From  the   favorable  notice  you  expressed  re-|     .j,^^  ^^^^^^,  ^j.   ^^^^^^^   -^  ^^^^^  ^^  4„,„^  ^^^  bee» 

"  .        ..  -     .^  ^j^j  Kheumatism 

part   effected   h«9 

lief  which  could  be 
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rolina.     From  the   tavorabe  notice  you  expressea  re-      ^he  efficacy  of   Cotton  in  cases 
lative  to  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  I  ventuied   tol  ^,^„  attested'    In  attacks   of  Gout 
call  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  brethren    could  I  ^^^^  j^.^  ^^^ 

Hatter  myself  that  this   would  a  tract  your  notice,   1  ,.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^r^^  ^  ^^^, 


hould  then  expect  to  see  it  handled  inth.  sime  man- 
ner, with  which  the  readers  of  the  Patriot  are  pre- 
sented witlj  its  views,  upon  political  and  domestic 
policy  As  the  projects  of  most  men,  not  only  in 
Vledicine,  Agriculiure,  and  the  various  Mechanical 
arts,  are  too  often  appreciated  by  the  standing  in  so- 
ciety of  the  projector,  I  trust  the  utility  of  the 
scheme  proposed  to  advance  the  state  of  our  Agri- 
culture, wi'.l  he  judged  by  its  intrinsic  value,  and  not 
bec-ause  it  originates  Irom  a  private  citizen  who  has 


obtained  from  no  other  application. 
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From  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Societii  Papers, 
Vol.  X. 

AX  EfeSAXOX  JMAX\]1VES, 

BY   ARTHUR  YOUNG,  ESQ. 
(CONTINUKD.) 

CH.\PTER  IV. 

Clay^  Ijoam,  Sand, 
These  substances  have  all  been  used  as  manures 
upon  the  larg-est  scale.  The  application  has  liowevti- 
too  often  been  made  without  a  previous  analysis  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  have  been  spread.  Their  ef- 
fect depends  on  the  deficiency  of  the  soil.  Clay  1 
been  found  every  where  beneficial  on  sand  ;  brjt  sand 
not  equally  so  on  cUy,  because  so  many  clays  contain 
far  more  sand  in  their  composition  than  farmers  are 
apt  to  suspect.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  of  clays,  which,  when  examined,  are  found  san 
dy  loams  ;  but  they  acquire  their  name  of  clays,  be- 
cause they  are  heavy  for  want  of  effective  draininf^. 
Sea  sand  partakes  of  another  class;  it  contains  tl 
muriatic  acid  ;  and  if  it  be  a  shelly  s-and,  it  ranks 
.  with  shell  marie. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Burnt  Clai/,  Marie,  and  Earth, 
Under  this  title  is  to  be  excluded  the  surface  spit 
of  old  grass  or  waste  lands,  as  that  will  be  treated  of 
in  asucceedinjf  chapter.. 

In  various  p'irts  uf  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  ire- 
land,  it  has  been  a  practice  to  burn  clay,  and  clay 
marles,  in  large  heaps,  and  to  spread  the  ashes  as 
manures.  Switzer,  about  seventy  years  ago,  was,  1 
believe,  the  first  writer  who  described  the  operation, 
and  gave  a  plate  of  it.  The  nature  and  properties  of 
burnt  earth  will  vary  with  the  portion  of  it  which 
was  calcareous,  as  that  is  converted  by  calcination 
into  lime.  Burning  clay  breaks  the  cohesion  entirely, 
and  reduces  it  to  a  perm.inent  state  of  friability, 
which  does  not  permit  it  to  combine  with  any  other 
substance  ;  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  most  clays  con- 
tain, is  dissipated  ;  the  iron  and  the  clay  itself  are 
oxygenated,  and  a  faculty  in  some  cases  to  generate 
nitre  is  given  In  its  burnt  state,  also,  it  has  a  power 
of  combining  with  the  salt  of  urine.  Burnt  clays, 
when  strewed  on  the  ground,  says  Dr.  Uarwin,  may 
contribute  to  vegetation,  by  their  partinj,'  with  their 
oxygen,  in  a  fluid  not  a  gaseous  form  ;  which,  united 
with  carbon,  or  phosphorus,  or  nitrogen,  might  sup- 
ply nutritious  fluids  to  the  roots  of  vegetables.  Its 
texture  is  extremely  beneficial  in  dividing  and  atten- 
uating the  harshness  of  stiff  soils,  and  rendering 
them  more  absorbent.  These  circumstances  are  am- 
ply sufficient  to  account  for  tke  beoefit  which  mary 
persons  have  derived  from  the  practice  of  burning 
•lay  and  marles  Mr.  Leslie  in  Ireland,  made  gre»t 
exertions  in  this  way;  Mr.  White  Parsons  has  burnt 
the  earth  out  of  ditches  and  drains  successfully  ;  and 
Mr.  Boys,  in  Kent,  has  been  long  in  the  habit  of  dn- 
ing  it,  paying  his  men  sixpence  per  load  of  ashes  for 
digging  and  burning. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Paring  and  Burning, 
These  are  mechanical  operations  ;     and  thou.?h  no- 
thing is  directly  added  to  the  soil  by  them,   yet    the 
effects  are  in  many  instances  very  extraordinary,  and 


as  such  ought  to  be  treated  of  here.  There  is  no 
subject  in  husbandry  about  which  so  many  miscon 
ciptions  are  afloat,  or  such  misrepresentations  ha 
zarded,  as  on  this. 

§•    l.—The   J^'ature   of    the  .ishes  residting  from  this 
Operation. 
We  shall  examine  the  result  of  burning 
1st.  Vegetables. 


2d.  E;u-ths,  including, 


1.  Clay, 

2.  Loam, 

3.  Sand, 
•1.  Chalk. 
5.  Peat; 


Under  one  of  which  heads  every  soil  may  be  arrang- 
ed. 

These  two  articles  will  include  all  that  generally 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  paring  and  burning  ;  for 
the  animal  substances  in  this  case  are  too  inconside- 
rable to  demand  attention,  although  the  destruction 
of  living  animals,  as  worms  and  insects,  is  a  main 
benefit  of  the  work. 

Paring  and  burning,  says  Mr.  Kirwan,  reduces  the 
roots  of  vegetables  to  coal  and  ashes,  and  thus  pre- 
pares both  a  stimulant  and  nutriment  for  plants. 

Lord  Dundonald  observes,  that  "it  is  only  from  the 
ashes  of  fresh  and  growing  vegetables  that  saline 
substances,  or  alkaline  salts,  are  to  be  obtained  ; 
nane  can  be  got  from  peat  or  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter. The  saline  matter  produced  in  the  process  con- 
ssts  of  vitriolatcd  tartar;  the  alkali  of  the  burnt 
vegetables  combining  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  which 
in  different  states  of  combination  is  contained  in  most 
soils.  Vitriolated  tartar,  has  very  powerful  eflect 
m  promoting  vegetation."  It  promotes,  as  Mr,  Sen- 
ebier  remarks,  the  decomposition  of  water.  It  will 
hereafter  be  seen,  that  hydrogen  is  a  most  .active  food 
of  plants.  Whatever,  therefore,  assists  in  this  de- 
composition, must  act  a  very  important  part  in  vege- 
tation. 

Mr.  Fourcroy  thinks,  that  the  ashes  of  burnt  ve- 
getables, which  have  been  supposed  to  consist  of 
earth  or  clay,  when  the  fixed  alkali  is  washed  from 
them,  are  principally  calcareous  phosphorus,  like 
those  of  animal  bones.  Lord  IJundonald  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  This  observation  is  a  most  important 
one,  and  ought  to  be  pursued.  In  regard  to  the  cal- 
cination of  earths,  that  of  clay  and  chalk  has  been  al- 
ready treated.  The  circumstances  are  numerous  in 
which  this  operation  may  be  highly  beneficial. 

Loam  is  composed  of  various  combinations  of  sand, 
clay,  and  calcareous  earths.  The  effect  of  fire  exerted 
on  sand,  whether  mixed  in  the  form  of  loam,  or  by 
itself  in  a  sandy  loam,  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained ;  and  to  draw  conclusions  from  theory'  would 
be  dang-erous.  If  I  were  to  reason  upon  thepoint,  I 
should  imagine  that  fire  would  add  nothing  to  the  na- 
ture of  sand  which  could  render  it  more  fertile.  The 
tendency  of  its  oporation  would  be  to  lessen  its  small 
degree  of  cohesion,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  and 
might  so  far  be  prejudicial.  Iron  brought  into  com- 
bination with  pure  air,  lessens  the  a»-gregation.*  It 
s  however  a  question  demanding  the  combined  efforts 
?f  the  chymist  and  the  farmer,  not  reasoning,  but  ej:- 
perimentilig. 

The  effect  of  heat  in  this  oper.-»tion  is  remarkable. 
Wherever  burning  has  been  much  practised,  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  removing  all 
the  ashes  where  the  fires  were  made  ;  and  though 
careful  farmers  remove  some  of  th-  un^:alcined  earth, 
still  these  spots  manifest  a  deeper  green  in  the  crop 
than  is  observable  in  any  other  part  of  the  field.  The 
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general  Warmth  dl^^u^led  ma)  probably  have  a  ^icaitr 
tfiVct  than  is  suspected. 

'^-  2.— 7'/i<;  I'roperties  of  the  ,Ashes,  resulting  from  Par- 
ing and  Burning. 

Vegetable  ashes  imbibe  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere.* They  act  in  decomposition,  and  yield 
ihree-fourths  in  carbonic  acid,  and  one-fourth  a  little 
iiiHammable  j  and  last  manyyears,  by  re-absorbing  in 
winter  the  principles  they  had  lost  in  sununer.f 

I  imagine  that  the  advantage  of  paring  and  burn- 
ing some  soils  depends  on  the  heat  emitted  from  the 
burning  vegetable  fibres  uniting  oxygen  with  the 
clay,  which  forms  more  than  the  half  of  the  slices  of 
turf  as  they  are  dug  from  theground.t 

That  the  ashes  produced  by  paring  and  burning 
operate  as  a  very  powertiil  manure,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  since  in  nine-tenths  of  the  trials  that  have  been 
made  through  the  wide  range  of  so  many  counties, 
the  crops  which  followed  have  been  found  to  be  very 
great  indeed,  and  generally  superior  to  those  procur- 
ed by  means  of  a»y  other  m.anure.  It  is  not  the  want 
of  this  success  that  has  made  so  many  enemies  to 
the  practice,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  the  crops 
have  been  so  large,  and  so  often  repeated,  because 
gtent,  that  the  soil  has  been  left  in  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion. 

This  is  a  subject  tliat  demands  the  attention  of  the 
experimental  chymist  more  than  most  others  in  the 
theory  of  agriculture  The  examinations  which  have 
been  made  on  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  and  of  earths, 
will  account  for  a  certain  degree  of  benefit  resulting 
from  their  use  ;  but  perhaps  it  does  not  fully  account 
for  the  enormous  crops  which  are  gained  by  the  ope- 
ration of  paring  ?ind  burning.  I  have  gone  throiigli 
not  an  inconsiderable  course  of  reading,  with  a  view 
to  discover  the  theory  of  this  fact  ;  but  my  research 
has  not  entirely  satisfied  me  The  formation  of 
charcoal,  sulphate  of  lartar,  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
witli  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  oxygena- 
tion of  clay,  ailded  to  the  mechanical  change  effected 
by  the  fire,  niay  certainly  account  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  improvement. 

?.  3  —  The  Paring  anil  the  Burning, 
The  common  practice  is  to  pare  from   two  inches 
on  peat  soils  to  half  an    inch  on  others;  an  inch  is 
the  most  general  depth. 

.Mr.  Wilkes,  of  Derbyshire,  has  ploughed  nine  in- 
ches deep,  and  burnt  the  whole  furrow  with  the  as- 
sistance  of  coal  sleek  ,•  manuring  double  the  quanti- 
ty of  land  burnt,  but  working  an  immense  improve- 
ment on  the  space  thus  deeply  burnt.  I  have  seen 
other  cases  in  which  lour  inches  depth  was  burnt  with 
great  success.  In  the  fens  of  Cainbridgesliirf  the 
paring  is  done  with  a  plough, and  the  depth  from  one 
inch  to  two.  On  sand  the  paring  should  be  as  shal- 
low as  possible. 

The  chief  attention  paid  in  burning  is  to  guard 
against  too  great  a  calcination;  as  the  general  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  most  pmclised  this  husbandry 
is,  that  the  turfs  should  b;  rather  scorched  or  char- 
red  than  reduced  to  ashes.  If  burnt  during  a  brisk 
wind,  sands  frequently  vitrify,  anil  will  not  afterwards 
in  many  years,  if  ever,  be  restored  to  a  state  capa- 
ble of  contributing  any  thing  to  the  support  of  vege- 
tables ;  hence  it  is  a  practice  with  those  who  are 
aware  of  it,  prior  to  burning,  to  shake  out,  in  dry 
weather,  from  the  grass-roots,  '.he  greatest  part  of 
their  substance  with  harrows.  The  heap*  should  al- 
ways be  small,  and  the  fire  be  applied  on  the  sheltered 
sides  of  them  j— this  method,   in  a  degree,  should  be 


*  Priestley. 


f   Pabbi-oni, 


i  Uarwin. 
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regarded  in  the  burning  ot  earths  of  almost  every 
kind  ;  as  hereby  alone  a  carbonized  substance,  calleil 
he  black  ash,  will  be  obtained  ;  instead  of  a  red 
brick  earth,  of  much  less  fertility  in  the  outset,  and 
afterwards  less  susceptible  of  its  principles  as  im- 
bibed from  the  atmosphere. 

In  practice,  however,  as  I  have  found  more  than 
once  on  my  own  farm,  other  circumstances  will  go- 
vern this  point  J  such  as,  the  weather  in  drying  the 
turf,  the  depth  to  which  pared,  and  the  age  of  the 
g-rass  ;  for  these  points  have  all  an  influence  on  tlie 
size  of  the  heaps, 

§,4. — State  in  tohich  the  A»he»  are  applied. 

Here  occurs  a.  considerable  variation  in  common 
practice.  There  are  two  methods ;  one,  to  spread 
and  plough  it  immediately;  the  other,  to  spread  im-  ,  .  j  >> 
mediately,  but  to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  atmos-  ''"*  ^  • 
phere  some  months  before  turning  in  Mr.  Wedge, 
on  the  thin  sand  soil  on  a  chalk  bottom  of  New-mar- 
ket-heath, had  in  one  field  a  treble  experiment ;  part 
was  pared  and  burnt  in  the  spring,  and  the  ashes 
spread  and  exposed  till  ploughing  in  the  autumn  for 
wheat ;  the  part  pared  and  burnt  late,  the  ashes  left 
in  heaps,  and  spread  just  before  ploughing  for  wheat 
the  third  pared,  and  not  burnt  at  all,  by  reason  ol 
bad  weather.  The  first  was  by  far  the  best — the  se- 
cond the  next — and  the  third  beyond  all  comparisor 
inferior.  This  seems  to  be  a  decided  proof  that  the 
ashes  absorb  some  matter  from  the  atmosphere,  which 
adds  to  their  fertilizing  qualities. 

§.  5. — Jlpplitation. 

The  circumstances  which  may  with  propriety  be 
touched  on  under  this  head,  are, 

J  St,  Spreading. 

2d.  Depth  of  tillage. 

The  fact  of  the  ashes  improving  more  after  having 
been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  was 
probably  the  motive  which  induced  Mr  Tuke,  of 
York,  to  pursue  on  the  wolds  of  Lincoln  a  practice 
that  deserves  attention.  It  is  to  pare  along  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lands  a  width  sufficient  for  the  heaps  and 
burning  ;  to  move  the  sods,  in  order  to  plough  the 
breadth  ;  then  to  plough  it  \  to  make  the  heaps  for 
burning  on  the  land  so  ploughed  i  by  which  means  all 
the  land  may  be  ploughed  before  the  ashes  are  spread, 
and  by  this  means  kept  on  the  surface  :  two  material 
objects  being  attained  ;  1st,  the  exposition  of  the 
ashes  ;  and  2d,  they  are  not  ploughed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow,  ijut  kept  on  the  surface  to  combine  with 
the  land,  and  early  sinking  prevented. 

Evenness  of  spreading  is  always  a  material  object, 
whatever  may  be  the  manure. 

The  universal  practice  (except  in  one  very  singular 
instance _,  is  to  plough  the  first  time  very  shallow.  A 
multiplicity  of  observations  have  convinced  the  far- 
mers in  almost  every  part  of  thekingdona,  that  these 
ashes  hare  a  tendency  to  sink  ;  and  the  aim  has 
therefore  been  to  keep  them  near  the  surface  l.y 
shallow  tillage,  especially  -at  first.  The  method  of 
ploughing  before  they  are  spread,  entirely  obviates 
the  necessity  of  such  a  practice. 

§.  7. — Season. 

As  the  work  can  only  be  done  in  dry  weather,  it 
is  usually  begun  in  March,  in  v/hich  month  the  iS.  E. 
winds  are  more  drying  than  at  any  other  time. — 
■When  the  space  to  be  burned  is  large,  it  is  continued 
till  September  ;  and  as  the  ashes  are  the  better  for 
exposition  to  the  atmosphere,  any  crop  may  be  put 
in  that  best  suits  the  farmer's  conveniency. 

^.  S.—Soil. 


from  more  varied  experience  than  it  is  possible  for  the  family  for  many  generations)  on  their  thin  lime- 
one  person  to  pretend  to,  I  shall  therefore  select  a  stone  land,  constantly  to  pare  and  burn  after  ten  years 
few  cases  which  will  embrace  all  the  soils.  These  grass.  The  soil  is  so  thin  that  the  plough  scalps  the 
might  be  multiplied  tenfold,  but  it  would  swell  these  rock;  yet  no  diminution  af  soil  is  in  the  least  discov- 
papers  to  too  great  a  length  to   offer   more  than  a  ered."* 

^^^^"^^  Sand.  , 

(^^"y-  "  Tpon  sand  I  have  tried  paring  and  burning,  but 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Northumberland,  speaking  from  unsuccessfully."!  But  Colonel  Vavasour  speaks  of 
great  experience,  says,  "  that  he  has  found  this  ope-'  it  favorably  on  this  soil,  and  from  experience.  Quere, 
ration  the  most  efl'ectual  remedy  or  preventive  of  whether  this  difference  of  result  did  not  hold  to  their 
the  calamity  of  the  red  worm  and  grubs."  The  ad-  courses  of  crops  ?  The  former  speaks,  in  another  case, 
vantage  of  the  practice  is  the  certainty  of  full  crops.jof  two  crops  of  wheat,  and  one  of  oats.  The  latter, 
"  1  do  not,"  says  he,  "  recollect  an  instance  where' 1.  turnips,  2  back-wheat,  o.  seeds.  If  Mr.  Wright 
the  cultivator  was  ever  disappointed  ;  and  it  is  this! looked  on  sand  for  corn,  and  not  grass,  no  wonder 
amazing  fertility  that  has  tempted  many  people  to  go  he  was  unsuccessful, 
on  with  repeated  corn  crops,  until  the  soil  was  ex- 
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As  the  quantity  of  the  manure  thus  gained  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  depth  of  paring,  I  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  sods  on  which  the  practice  may 
be  recommended. 

I  have  tried  it  myself  on  but  two  soils,  on  moun- 
tain peat,  and  on  middling  loam  :  on  both  these  1  had 
entire  success.  But  the  information  which  the  re- 
pectable  Society  I  address  look  for,  must  be  derived 


On  the  inclosure  of  Stanwell  in  Middlesex,  the 
allotments  succeeded  well  under  the  perfect  practice 
of  paring  and  burning  ;  and  ill  where  the  turf  was 
ploughed  Without  the  application  of  fire.*  In  the 
former  case  the  land  was  immediately  fit  for  turnips, 
tares,  barley,  and  clover.  In  the  latter,  the  tough 
wiry  bent  heath,  and  dwarf  furz,  kept  the  land  too 
light  and  spungy  for  any  crops;  and  the  farmer  will 
be  plagued  for  many  years.  The  difference  between 
the  two  methods  is  rrore  than  the  value  of  the  free- 
hold in  favor  of  burning.  I  have  observed  in  various 
counties  the  same  decided  preference. ""j" 

In  the  inclosure  of  Enfield-Chase,  (the  soil,  Loati; 
Dr.  Wilkinson  slates,  from  experience,  that  paring 
and  burning  saves  a  very  heavy  expense  ;  that  tlie 
ashes  possess  most  fertilizing  qualities  ;  that  grasses 
ari-  thus  much  sooner  to  be  introduced  ;  that  it  is  a 
security  against  the  ravages  of  the  worm  ;  and  thit 
so  far  from  ruining  its  staple,  the  l.ind  has  alterwari^s 
retained  its  fertility  during  five  successive  crops. ^ 

After  nine  years  cultivation  of  land  broken  ijp 
without  burning,  it  has  been  noticed,  that  on  being 
laid  down,  young  furz  sprung  up  generally  ;  burning, 
is  therefiire  absolutely  necessary.^ 

Mr.  Exter,  near  Barnstaple,  broke  a  grass  field 
in  an  inclosed  farm,  one  half  by  paring  and  buViiing, 
the  other  half  by  fallow.  The  first  crop  was  whi-ai; 
the  burnt  gave  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre,  the 
ploughed  seventeen  ;  the  form.r  was  clean,  the  latter 
h  d  much  couch.  Winter  lares  ;  the  burnt  wen 
fourteen  inciies  long,  when  the  ploughed  were  only 
six  ;  when  eaten  off  by  sheep,  the  second  growth  w, 
in  length  as  tv/elve  lo  four.  The  next  crop  being 
turnips,  and  dunged  equally,  the  burnt  i.idt  wj.s  frtc 
from  the  fly.  Barley  succeeded,  which  was  consid- 
erably better  on  the  burnt  part,  '^ilover  was  nexi, 
which  was  closer  eaten  on  the  burnt  part  ;  and  when 
laid  to  grass,  was  worth  5s.  per  acre  more  tuan  on 
the  ploughed  half. 

Mr  Dalton.  of  Yorkshire,  on  a  dry  loam  on  lime- 
stone and  gravel.  "  It  is  a  mere  chimera  to  suppose 
that  the  soil  is  diminished  by  paring  and  burning, 
I  have  done  it  in  the  sanie  field  twice  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  years,  and  could  not  discover  it  in  the 
smallest  dei;ree'"||  On  a  ligh'  loam  in  Cornwall, 
Mr.  Ans  obs'-rves,  "  1  was  not  singidarli/  misled  by 
spKCUlative  writei-s  (who,  1  fear,  have  much  to  an- 
swer for)  to  think  that  burning  caused  a  lasting  inju- 
ry to  the  earth.  !  f«llcvvcd  three  fieidn.  I  expecied 
them  to  continue  free  from  moss  beyond  the  common 
period  of  its  return.  1  found  mysr;lf  much  mistaken  ; 
besides  the  crups  failing,  like  those  of  some  of 
neighbors  who  had  not  burned,  the  moss  returned 
as  usual.  Hence  I  and  all  my  fellow-sufferers  from 
fallowing  have  totally  abandoned  this  practice,  and 
stick  to  the  ancient  one  of  burning  " 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  h  friend  of  mine,  and 
his  father  before  him,  and  of  others  before  them, 
for  near  a  century  past,  (the  e.«tate  having   been  in 


Chalk. 

Mr.  Boys,  near  Sandwich,  in  1783,  pared  and 
burnt  twenty  acres  of  loose  dry  chalk  mould,  four 
nches  deep,  on  a  hard  chalk  rock,  value  Is.  per 
acre,  and  sowed  barley  and  sanfoin  in  March,  Hig 
whole  expence,  barley  crop  included,  .f  53  Produce 
sixty. six  quarters  of  barley,  at  26s.=*S6,  ha  profit 
^(■33,  or  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  at  twenty-two  years 
purchase  the  then  price.  The  sainfoin  took  well.^f 
In  1795,  he  writes  to  the  author  of  the  periodical 
work  just  quoted,  "  Should  any  of  your  friends,  who 
so  much  condemn  paring  and  burning,  come  into 
Kent  this  summer,  I  ean  shew  them  several  scores  of 
acres  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  sanfoin,  now  growing 
on  land  which  has  several  times  undergone  the  ope- 
ration : — the  crops  of  sufficient  value  to  purchase 
the  land  at  more  than  forty  years  purchase,  at  a 
fairly-estimated  rent,  before  the  improvemeut.  This 
11  be  ocular  demonstration  to  them." 

Peat. 

Twenty  years  past  a  field  of  coarse  rushy  land  was 
broken  up  ;  part  pared  and  burnt,  the  rest  not. — 
Whilst  in  tillage,  the  part  burnt  yielded  crops  uni- 
formly better  than  the  others.  It  has  been  down  to 
grass  several  years  ;  the  burnt  part  is  quite  free  i'rom 
rushes,  and  covered  with  a  good  sweet  herbage  ;  the 
other  part  full  of  rushes,  and  the  herbage  coarse. § 

Mr.  Simpson  says,  "  1  ploughed  ten  acres  of  moor, 
on  a  lime-stone  bottom,  in  the  part  most  free  from 
ling,  without  burning,  and  I  have  had  sufficient 
cause  to  repent  it;  for  I  have  not  had  even  one  mid- 
dling crop  since  ;  and  although  laid  down  with  seeds, 
they  have  by  no  means  so  good  an  appearance  as  those 
sown  the  same  year  on  similar  soils  after  burning, 
Ithough  I  have  expended  as  much  lime  and  manure 
on  this  as  on  any  part  of  the  farm."} 

Near  Orton,  on  a  peat  moss,  six  or  eight  inches 
deep,  on  a  stiff  bluish  clay  ;  the  only  vegetable  pro- 
iuce  spongy  moss,  bent  grass,  dwarf  rush,  &c.  wet 
and  iH  t  drained  :  pared  three  inches  deep,  and  burnt 

the  spring  ;    then   manured  with   thirty  bushels  of 

lime  an    acre;   ploughed   slightly  for  turnips,  which 

e  not   hoed      They  were  worth  £5  an   acre  ;  and 

being  sown  with  oats,  produced  seventy  bushels  per 

acre  1 

Miss  Graliam  was  the  first  that  pared  and  burnt 
moss  in  Monteith.  Several  acres  that  were  burnt 
above  forty  years  ago,  continue  to  carry  a  close 
sw.ird  of  green  grass  at  this  day,  without  a  single 
pile  of  heath.** 

"  Of  all  the  methods  of  breaking  up  peaty  soils 
^hich  I  have  practised  or  seen,  the  bert  mode  is  pa- 
iing  and  burning.  I  have  seen  various  methods  on  se- 
>(eral  thousand  acres,  but  none  ever  equalled  this."'(-f 

I  CHAPTER  VII. 

'  Of  Yard  and  Stable  Dung, 

\  To  attempt  exliausting  such  a  subject  as  this, 
Would  be  to  compose  a  volume.  The  time  allowed  by 
the  Society  can  admit  of  no  m.jre  than  siering  the 
features  which  are  most  promuwnt. 


♦  And  !which  will  be  the  case  99  times  in  100  uni- 
versally. 

\  Middleton.s  Middlesex.     \  Ibid.     %  Ibid. 
I  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 


♦Mr.  Wright,     f  Ibid.     +  Annals. 
§  North. liiding  Report.     |  Ibid. 
t  Todd.  Society's  Transactions. 
♦'  Perth  Keporl.    ft  Bailey. 
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Every  wntor  with  vvli  ne  works  I  am  aoquaint--d, 
»nd  at  least  niiiety-iiiiie  tanners  in  one  hundred,  havt 
written  and  practised  on  die  common  system  aiKl 
preconception,  that  duntf  is  to  be  accumulated  on 
bills  or  receptacles  for  a  lonsjcr  or  a  sliorter  time. 
till  fermentation  and  putrelaciion  have  brought  it, 
after  few  or  many  months,  and  few  or  many  opir:i 
tions  of  turning-  or  mniing-,  to  a  certain  slate,  m  whicli 
it  is  ready  and  proper  for  applying  to  the  land 

But  there  is  another  system  of  management,  whicli 
of  late  has  attracted  a  {jood  deal  of  attention,  and 
that  IS,  to  use  it  fresh  as  made.  Now  if  this  method 
should  by  experiment  be  proved  rijjht,  it  renders 
nearly  useless  all  elaoorate  dissertations,  by  which  wo 
are  instructed  m  the  whole  management  of  dungluUs  ; 
since  the  result  would  prove  that  we  ought  to  haw 
no  dunghills  at  all,  or  nearly   none. 

As  this  question  must  necessarily  influence  what- 
ever can  now  be  ven'ur  d  on  tlie  subject,  I  shall  t.ike 
the  liberty  of  makingr  it  the  first  objeet  of  enquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  search  for  facts  and  expe- 
rience. The  late  .Vlr.  Ducket  couceiv-  d,  that  the 
more  dunghills  are  slirreJ,  and  turned  over,  and  rot- 
ted, the  more  of  their  virtue  was  lost  Long  dung  he 
esteemed  much  mors  than  the  sami- quantity  of  short 
dung,  which  lime  had  converted  the  former  to.* 

Mr.  Patterson  of  Wimblelon,  agrees  with  many 
garden  farmers  near  him,  that  on  a  comparison  of 
fresh  dung  with  such  as  is  well  mixed  and  ritien,  the 
tesult  is  very  generally  in  favor  of  the  lung  f 

Mr.  Bocket,  of  Hertfordshire,  a  very  accurate 
ftrnvr,  says,  the  fresher  dung  is  used,  the  better 
even  for  grass. t  He  has  found  long  dung,  of  only 
one  or  two  months  old,  to  be  better,  load  for  load, 
then  bUick  spit  dung,  for  turnips. 

The  best  farmers  at  Wintnngham  are  of  opinion, 
that  laying  yard  dung  on  heaps  is  bad  ;  it  is  mucli 
better  to  cart  it  to  thi  land  at  nnce  Mr  Crust  re 
marked,  that  those  who  make  heaps  and  consequent. 
ly  rot  it  much,  never  have  such  a  return  from  their 
dung  as  others  by  a  difl'crent  management.  Mr, 
Lloyd  IS  much  against  hilling  manure  ;  always  carry- 
ing it  long  from  the  yard  :  h'  has  made  repealed 
observations  on  the  comparison,  and  is  decided  in  the 
result  Mr.  Cluugh  leads  dung  directly  from  the 
yard  ;  never  hills  it,  which  is  uUerly  disapproved  of.^ 
Near  Meaux  in  France,  the  farmers  carry  out  their 
dung  quite  in  a  long  strawey  state,  which  they  con- 
tend eurnettly  is  much  better  than  to  leave  it  to  be 
more  rotlin.l 

Mr.  Johnson,  near  Northampton,  has  been  for 
many  years  in  the  practice  of  carrying  on  to  his  land 
long  straw  dung,  merely  wetted  tiy  the  cattle  ;  and 
has  found  that  the  fresher  it  is  laid  on  the  land,  the 
better  the  eff'  ct  He  carries  it  out  as  fast  as  made  ; 
and  if  not  done  quick  enough,  observes  a  failure  in 
the  crop.  He  spreads  such  even  on  his  grass  in 
summer,  and  finds  the  effect  great, 

Mr.  Robinson,  near  Salisbur)-,  gives  his  own  ac 
soiini.  •'  I  was  long  in  the  habit  of  drawing  all  my 
dung  out  of  my  yard,  und  laying  it  into  a  heap  to  bt 
half  rotted  befiire  I  caned  i'  to  the  ground  ;  but  by 
thus  doing,  when  1  pondi  red  the  subject  over,  I  tlioV 
it  not  unlikely  that  I  lost  both  in  the  qtiantitv  ;in'i 
the  qualiiy  of  th--  dung,  and  1  was  sure  that  1  multi- 
plied labor,  and  increased  r-xpense  To  satisfy  my 
doubts,  therefore,  I  hauled  the  dung  imniediutely 
from  the  yard  to  the  field,  where  I  meant  to  sow 
pease;  and  with  a  skim  before  the  coulter  burinl 
this  long  stuff  pr-tty  well.  1  drilled  the  pease,  anc 
never  hacked  a  better  crop,  or  had  a  cleaner  and  mel- 
lower season  fur  wheat.  This  trial  i^moved  my 
doubts,  and  1  have  since  followed  the  same  pl.n  witli 
advantage  ;  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  mam 
others,  formerly  equally  blind  with  myself,  sufficient 
ly  quick-sighted  now  to  reduce  their  labor,  and  ir 
crease  their  crops.  I  have  been  confirmed  in  thf 
practice  by  observing   the  conduct  of  a  very  able, 

*  .Annals,  vol.  x.     f  Ibid.  vol.  xvii. 
t  Columella  says,  that  the    very  freshest  ought   to 
be  spread  on  meadows.     Lib.  ii. 

§  Lincoln  Ueport.     |  Voung's  Travels, 


wealth),  and  experienced  fanner  near  Chippenham 
!c  has  pasture,  or  dry  meadow,  arabU",  and  down. 
He  folds  his  arable,  and  dresses  with  the  sweepings 
if  the  town,  and  leads  all  his  long  dung  from  his 
.ards  to  his  pasture  grounds  ;  and  the  greener  the 
lung,  the  bettL-r  he  likes  it  By  persevering  in  this 
method,  his  crops  of  hay  are  doubled;  and  where 
at  tie  were  never  betiire  attempted  to  be  fattened, 
le  now  feeds  oxen  of  two  hundred  stone  for  the  Bath 
m  irket  "* 

Mr.  liogers,  of  Ardleigh  in  Essex,  an  extremely  in- 
telligent and  successful  farmer,  has  carried  both 
long  and  short  dung  on  for  turnips,  and  for  potatoes, 
anu  Ibund  the  lon^  best :  and  the  experience  has 
uluced  him  to  have  much  fewer  muck  hills  than  h^ 
form-rly  had.  He  carries  so  much  directly  to  the 
I  ,nd,  that  he  has  not  one  lull  on  his  farm  to  ten  that 
he  had  formerly- f 

Mr  Chapman,  of  Hitchin,  has  observed,  that  about 
iildork  the  farmers  carry  out  their  dung  in  a  re- 
markably long  state.  Without  rotting,  and  yet  they 
get  as  .;ood  turnips  as  any  where. 

.Mr.  Koberts,  of  Kmg's-Walden,  would  always,  on 
every  account,  carry  stable  dung  long  and  fresh  to 
the  iund.  But  bethinks  that  farm  yard  manure  should 
be  turned  up  once,  yet  not  kept  too  long. 

Vlr  Shedgwiek,  of  Uickmersworth,  carries  all  bis 
dung  out  for  turnips,  when  he  has  finished  his  spring 
soir'ing.  He  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  long  dung  is 
brst;  and  if  it  could  be  carried  from  the  stable, 
and  ploughed  in  immediately,  it  would  be  by  far 
the  best.^ 
I  have  collected  other  modern  authorities. 
Mr.  rtenton,  of  Norfolk,  manured  one  part  of  a 
field,  a  layer  of  seeds,  (the  soil  quite  a  sand)  with 
fresh  long  dung,  and  the  other  part  with  turned  over 
short  dung  :  the  difference  was  considerable,  and  in 
favor  of  the  long  dung.  Mr.  Ui-aJfield,  of  the  same 
county,  carries  his  yard  dung  long  without  any  turn- 
ng  or  mixing,  and  spreads  it  about  six  weeks  be- 
fore sowing  turnips. 

Mr  Priest,  upon  land  unkind  for  turnips,  laid  long 
fresh  dung  in  the  furrows  of  narrow  ridges,  reversed 
'hem,  and  drilled  :  the  crop  the  largest  turnips  and 
the  best  in  the  neighbourhuod. 

When  Mr.  Everit  has  fallen  short  with  his  dung 
hills,  and  has  tiiken  long  and  fresh  dung  to  finish 
with,  he  has  had  as  good  turnips  as  ifterthe  short 

-Mr.  Brown  has  carted  long  stable  muck  in  March, 
for  tuinips,  and  had  as  good  turnips  as  from  short 
hilled  muck  ;  but  gives  fifteen  loads  instead  of  twelve 
Mr.  Francis  has  tried  long  muck  fresh  from  the 
yard,  and  ii  does  as  well  as  any  ;  but  not  quite  so 
quick  a  growth  of  turnips  for  the  iirst  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Cubit  has  often  carried  out  long  fresh  dung 
for  turnips,  and  the  effect  has  been  very  good  espe- 
cially if  the  lant'  has  been  at  all  stronger  wet. 

Vlr.    Dyhle  hi »   on  many  acres   carted  long  fresh 
stable  muck    for  turnips,    ploughing  it  at  once,  and 
gained  fine  crops  if  the  season  proved  wet,  but  not  in 
dry  time. 

M'-.  Repton  thinks  long  -lung  the  best  for  turnips  ; 
however,  he  seldom  uses  it ;  but  when  he  has,  the 
urn  p'  have  generally  been  the  best 

Mr  Johnson,  of  Norfolk,  thinks  that  muck  wastes 
by  keeping  to  an  unprofitable  degree  ;  and  that  the 
more  it  is  turned  over,  he  worse.  He  h.is  tried  long 
muck  fresh  from  the  yard  for  turnips,  and  g  ;  hs  good 
cro  s  by  it  as  by  any  other,  and  the  corn  also  as  good. 
Mr  England,  Mr  Reeve,  and  Mr  Hursgate,  have 
tried  both,  and  think  short  muck  best  for  turnips 

Every  one  of  the  preceding  list  are  excellent  and 
trulv  practical  farmers,  to  whom  I  applied  for  their 
opinion  on  this  point,  so  far  as  it  was  founded  on  ex- 
perience. 

'  With  respect  to  laying  on  manure,"  says  Mr. 
Wilkes,  "  I  have  experienced  that  dung  carried  from 
the  stable  yard,  at  not  more  th.it  three  dav  ?  v  id, 
and  laid  directly  on  the  land,  both  in  summer  and  in 

*  Annals,  vol.  xxxyiii.    f  Ibid.  vol.  xli. 

♦  Herts  Report; 


winter,   has  an    advantage  of  20  percent    over   that 
dung  which  is  kept  from  nine  to  twelve  months.'" 

"  1  use  long  muck  from  choice  ;  which  I  think  far 
better  than  turning,  mixing,  and  rolling  it."t 

"  I  have  the  authority  of  one  of  our  most  intelll> 
gent  and  experienced  farmers  for  asserting,  that  half- 
rotted  litter  is  of  more  advantage  than  it  would  be 
if  kept  at  the  farm  until  thoroughly  rotted. "4: 

.\s  the  tendency  of  this  syst  m  is  to  work  .ilmost 
111  entire  change  in  the  rural  economy  of  the  larger 
p:irt  of  the  manure  which  is  raised  in  most  farms,  I 
have  been  solicitous  to  multiply  cases;  and  1  think 
the  Society  will  be  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  point 
which  should  he  settled  before  any  disquisitions  on 
the  man  igement  of  dunghills  should  be  offered.  But 
t  cannot  be  expected  that  the  best  attested  facts 
should  become  the  established  rules  of  practice,  until 
they  can  be  explained  and  confirmed  by  a  sound  and 
rational  theory  These  facts  must  therefore  be 
lirought  to  the  test  of  chymistry. 

In  the  writings  of  Hassenfratz  1  find  this  remark e 

The  management  of   Picardy  farmers  is  highly  ad- 

■ntageous  in  the  continual  transport  of  their  dung 
to  their  lands,  rather  than  leaving  it  to  be  exhausted 
in  the  farm-yard,  in  order  to  be  carried  out  at  a  fixed 
period  By  applying  the  dung  quite  fresh  to  the 
land,  its  first  fermentation  is  employed  in  heating  the 
soil  ;  the  little  alkali  which  it  contains,  instead  of 
being  dissolved  in  the  f;irm-y.ird,  and  carried  off  by 
rain,  remains  in  the  land,  and  improves  it,  if  alkali  be 
useful  to  vegetation.  The  straw  yet  entire  better  di-. 
vides  the  soil  ;  its  fermentation  advances  less  rapidly, 
is  less  advanced  when  the  seed  is  sown,  and  conse- 
quently  the  dung  is  in  a  better  state  for  furnishing  a, 
great  quantity  of  the  chalky  carbonic  acid,  which  hi- 
therto appears  to  be,  with  water,  the  principal  aliment 
of  plants  "  And  in  another  work  he  has  since  de- 
clared his  opinion,  that  carbon  is  the  principal  food  { 
and  water,  I  suppose,  its  vehicle.  I  need  not  remark 
to  so  enli  litened  a  Society,  that  this  gentleman  is 
one  of  the  greatest  chymists  at  present  in  Europe,  and 
that  his  doctrine  meets  the  entire  approbation  of 
Mr.  Kirwan. 

A.  point  of  extreme  importance  is  here  implied,  if 
not  expressly  asserted,  that  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
fermentation  which  acts  upon  a  small  portion  of  mois- 
tened straw  in  the  land,  which  effects  the  conversion 
of  a  large  mass  in  a  dunghill.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  destruction  of  the  one,  but  on  the  same 
principles  which  destroy  the  other. 

Or  Darwin  asks  a  most  interesting  question.  "  If 
the  recrements  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  bu- 
ried a  few  inches  beneath  the  soil,  undergo  the  same 
decomposition  as  when  laid  on  heaps  in  farm-yards  ? 
Although  this  is  accomplished  more  slowly,  yet  it  is 
attended  with  less  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  of  volatile 
alkali,  of  hydrogen,  and  of  the  fluid  matter  of  heat  ; 
all  wliich  are  emitted  in  great  quantity  during  the 
rapid  fermentations  of  la -ge  heaps  of  manures,  and  are 
wasted  in  the  atmosphere,  or  on  unprolific  ground." 
"  By  using  dung  in  a  less  decomposed  state,  thoiigk 
it  will  require  some  time  before  it  will  be  perfectly 
decomposed,  and  reduced  to  carbonic  earths  ;  yet  it 
will  in  the  end  totally  decay,  and  give  the  same 
quantity  of  nutriment  to  the  roots,  but  more  gradual- 
ly applied. "% 

That  fermentation  of  vegetable  bodies  which  is  ac- 
celerated  and    enriched    by    the    addition  of  animal 

.  Iter,  is  an  oxygenating  process  :  the  oxygen  unites 
with  the  carbon  and  phosphorus,  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  these  substances.     "  When   vegetable  sub- 

fances  are  decomposed  by  fermentation,  there  is  a 
quick  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon  ;  and  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  rises  in  vapour,"  and  is  lost  from  a  dung- 
hill; "but  in  mould  turned  over  and  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, this  carbonic  acid  is  slowly  produced,  and 
is  absorbed  by  vegetable  roots. "§ 
"  Vegetable  and  animal  matters  cannot  serve  as 

*  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
■'  '{odwell,  ib.     t  Dr.  Fenwick  on  Mauures. 
i  iJarwin. 
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matiiii'cs  till  they  begin  to  ferment;  nor  are  they  of 
any   <    iity  when  the  fermentation  is  finished.''^ 

'  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  from  many  facts, 
that  putrefaction  is  no  way  necessary  to  the  nutritive 
power  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  but  in  so  far 
as  it  diminishes  their  cohesion,  or  destroys  their  tex- 
ture, and  thereby  renders  them  fitter  for  absorption  ; 
and  as  there  is  a  considerable  waste  in  passes  and 
ammonicil  and  nitrous  salt  by  putrefaction,  it  is 
of  inportance  not  to  allow  the  putrefaction  to  take 
place  at  all,  where  it  is  not  required  to  break  the 
texuire."+ 

Without  multiplying  quotations,  here  is  an  ample 
fund  provided  by  chymists  of  great  eminence  for  the 
miiid  of  an  attentive  reader  to  work  upon.  They 
are  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  observations  of 
the  practical  farmers  inserted  above.  And  this'  ap- 
plication of  chymical  to  agricultural  facte  should 
make  the  farmer  deeply  reflect,  before  he  continues  a 
system  of  management  in  which  much  expense  is  ex- 
crtid  in  order  to  do  mischief. 

He  who  is  within  the  sphere  of  the  scent  of  a 
dunghill,  smells  that  which  his  crop  would  have 
eaten,  if  he  would  have  permitted  it.  Instead  of 
manuring  his  land,  he  manures  the  atmosphere  ;  and 
before  his  dunghill  is  finished  turning,  he  has  manur- 
ed another  parish,  perhaps  another  county. 

View  all  the  farm-yards  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
management  of  the  dung  ;  in  some  it  is  better  than 
in  others  ;  in  some,  water  washes  the  manure  away  ; 
in  all,  the  atmosphere  perpetually  depredates. 

I  shall  add  no  more  on  this  elucidation,  but  pro- 
ceed to  the  practical  division  of  the  subject  tfms  con- 
siilered. 

%.  1.-0/  the  Mature  of  Dimg. 

All  organized  bodies  are  resolvable  into  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  phosporus,  and  sulphur. 

Tlie  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which 
is  called  dung,  per  se,  or  in  union  with  water,  earth, 
and  the  atmosphere,  by  nature  or  formation,  contains 
all  these.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  dung  should 
be  found  an  universal  fertilizer, 

§.  i.—  Ofthe  Properties  of  Dung: 
The  experiments  are  numerous  that  give  us  reason 
to  conclude,  that  the  chief  articles  in  the  food  of 
plants  are  hydrogen  and  carbon.  I'he  trials  are  satis, 
factory  upon  the  first ;  but  carbon  is  given  in  so  ma- 
ny ways  united  to  hydrogen,  that  it  is  not  often 
easy  to  decide  what  is  due  to  one  substance,  and 
what  to  the  other.  Some  degree  of  uncertainty  af 
tends  all  applications  by  water  ;  for  if  the  plants  de- 
compose it,  it  may  be  the  hydrogen  they  absorb,  and 
the  added  substance  may  only  assist  in  the  decompo- 
sition. 

The  grand  property  of  dung  is  therefore  to  yield 
immediate  food  to  plants.  It  further  opens  the  soil, 
if  strong;  it  attracts  moisture  ;  and  by  tlie  fermenta 
tion  which  it  excites  in  the  soil,  promotes  the  decom- 
position of  whatever  vegetable  particles  may  be  al- 
ready in  the  land.  Its  effects  have  powerful  pro- 
gressive influences;  for  the  production  of  a  great  crofJ 
of  leaf,  root,  and  stalk,  by  its  shade  and  fermenta- 
tion, leaves  the  land  in  better  order  to  produce  suc- 
ceeding crops.  It  would  be  useless  to  expatiate  on 
properties  so  well  known. 

§.  .l. — Collecting. 

The  circumstances  to  be  attended  in  the  recepta- 
cles of  yard  and  stable  dung  are  few,  but  important. 

The  first  object  which  I  have  attended  to  for  many 
years,  has  been  to  spread  a  layer  of  earth  over  the 
surface  of  the  yard  ;  peat  is  the  best  for  this  purpose, 
with  a  portion  of  maile  or  chalk  ;  in  the  want  ol  this, 
turf,  rich  mould,  scourings  of  ditches,  and  some 
marie  or  chalk  ;  but  not  so  much  of  either  as  to  form 
so  solid  a  bed  as  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  the 
fluids,  which  should  enter  suflnciently  to  give  a  black 
color  to  the    whole.     There  is    no  necessity  lor  re- 
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moving  this  every  time  the  dung  is  removed,  as  there 
ire  no  advantages  from  fermentation  in  the  mass  till 
carried  on  to  the  land,  no  attention  should  be  paid  to 
prevent  treading  and  pressing  the  mass.  But  as  it  is 
beneficial  to  have  the  whole  as  equal  as  possible,  it  is 
very  useful  that  the  stable-dung  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface,  and  not  left  to  accumulate  at  the  door. 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  riddance  ol 
the  fat  bullock-stalls  and  the  hog-sties.  Heavy  rains 
will  at  times,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  cause  some 
water  to  run  from  the  yard  ;  this  should  be  received 
into  a  reservoir  covered,  and  by  a  pump  raised  on  to 
heaps  of  earth  prepared  to  receive  it.  This  is  all 
the  attention  necessary  upon  sound  principles.  In 
summer,  weeds  of  every  kind  that  do  not  propagate 
from  the  root,  should  be  early  collected  and  spread 
over  the  surface,  as  well  as  leaves  in  autumn  :  and 
the  foddering  with  straw,  (if  any)  and  the  soiling  on 
green  food,  should  both  be  upon  it,  for  all  loose  cat 
tie. 

§.  4.  —Preparation. 
None-  No  turning,  or  mixing,  or  stirring.  But  if 
circumstances  of  the  richness,  or  quantity,  or  wea- 
ther, have  occasioned  too  much  fermentation,  or  this 
is  suspected,  scatter  every  now  and  then  a  quantity 
of  the  same  earth  over  the  surface  with  which  the 
yard  was  bedded,  but  not  in  layers.  This  mav  be 
so  proportioned  as  to  keep  the  mass  from  too  much 
fiermeutation. 

§.  5.— The  State  in  -which  apjilied. 

As  it  arises  from  the  heap  in  such  a  strawey 
length  as  the  time  it  has  been  accumulating  will  have 
permitted,  a  fermentation,  more  or  less  advanced,  will 
have  taken  place  from  the  mixture  of  vegetable  mat 
ter  with  urine  and  dung,  in  proportion  to  the  warinlh 
of  the  season.  Upon  the  principles  just  detailed,  it 
is  to  be  carried  to  the  land  as  soon  as  circumstances 
of  crops  and  convenience  will  permit.  In  abusines 
of  any  extent  this  cannot  be  done  exactly  when  the 
absorption  of  animal  matter  is  enough  to  secure  a  due 
fermentation  in  the  soil,  but  must  be  directed  by  oti 
circumstances.  The  farmer  is  however  not  to  lose 
sight  of  those  principles  which  govern  the  operation. 

^.  ^.—.tppUcation, 

This  point  demands  attention.  All  dung  should 
be  applied  to  hoeing  crops,  to  layers,  or  to  grass  land, 
and  never  to  white  corn  ;  but  this  is  more  essential 
with  fresh  long  dung  that  with  that  which  is  short 
There  will  be  many  more  seeds  of  weeds  in  it,  several 
sorts  of  which  are  destroyed  by  a  strong  fermentation. 
To  spread  therefore  long  fresh  dung  on  arable  land 
for  crops  not  to  be  hoed,  would  be  to  sow  the  seed: 
of  weeds  without  ensuring  their  destruction.  The 
proper  crops  fur  which  to  apply  vara  and  stable  dung, 
are  turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  beans,  and  tares  fo: 
soiling ;  and  the  season  for  putting  in  these  crop; 
are  the  Spring,  Midsummer,  and  September.  But 
the  farmer  is  nut  confined  to  carry  on  his  dung  at  tin 
time  of  sowing  or  planting  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary 
much  better  (and  especially  with  long  dung"'  to  hav. 
it  previously  deposited  in  the  land.  For  turnips,  and 
for  cabbages  planted  in  .lune,  the  m.^nure  may  be 
given  any  time  in  April,  May,  or  June  ;  tor  potatoes, 
it  may  be  laid  in  March  or  Vpril  j  for  tares,  m  Au 
gust  or  September  ;  for  beans,  in  November  ;  and 
ploughed  in  ready  for  immediate  planting  or  drilling 
early  m  the  spring,  without  further  tillage.  If  the 
dung  is  turned  in  for  any  crop  so  early  that  more 
tillage  is  to  be  given  before  sowing  or  planting,  it 
should  be  ploughed  in  deep  enough  for  the  successive 
operations  to  be  shallow  and  above  it.  Never  let  it 
be  forgotten,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  manures 
nave  a  constant  tendency  to  rise,  as  fossil  ones  have 
to  aixik.  Uy  decomposition  they  come  m  a  fJuid 
state,  and  are  either  absorbed  by  the  sod,  taken  up  by 
the  roots  of  the  crop,  or  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere. 

Upon  this  system,  therefore,  the  ilung  which  is 
m  de  in  the  depth  of  winter  may  bespread  in  March 
or  April,  for  potatoes  ;  the  next  made,  and  what  is 
not  wanted  for  potatoes,  may  be  taken  out  in  succes- 


sion through  April,  .May,  and  June,  .'s  i,o«n  nee 
ts,  for  turnips  and  cabbages.  That  raised  m  July 
and  August,  will  be  ready  tor  tares  ;  and  what  is 
produced  in  September,  October,  and  part  ot  No- 
vember, is  ready  for  beans.  The  bjst  time  for  ma- 
nuring- grass  is  immediately  after  hay  is  cleared  from 
the  field.  By  this  or  any  similar  application  of  the 
dung,  the  system  of  using  long  dung  is  rendered  con- 
sistent with  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  farmer. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  use  of  the  skim 
coulter  is  essential  to  ploughing  in  long  dung-  By 
means  of  this  admirable  addition  to  any  common 
plough,  every  atom  may  be  buried.  To  leave  any  of 
it  sticking  out  of  the  furrows,  is  to  counteract  the 
granil  object  of  the  husbandman,  and  materially  to 
prevent  that  success  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
practice. 

^.  7. —  Quantity. 
The  right  quantity  of  dung  must  be  found  from 
experiment.  But  at  the  beginning  of  any  man's 
piaclice  it  will  be  proper  to  spread  about  the  usual 
quantity  applied  in  the  old  method.  It  has  been 
found  to  answer  in  this  proportion  ;  and  it  is  a  rir- 
cunistance  extremely  valuable,  as  it  manures  a  mucli 
greater  space  of  land  than  usual  with  the  same  stock 
of  cattle. 

§.  i.—Soil. 
The  idea  of  practical  farmers  is,  that  long  dung  is 
more  applicable  to  strong  than  to  light  land  «  but 
Mr.  Denton's  expeiiment  was  on  sand.  Nor  is  there 
-any  reason,  on  an  appeal  to  chymical  principles,  for 
fixing  on  any  soil  in  preference  to  others  for  the  ap. 
plication  of  this  system  of  dunging.  Ir,  however, 
as  it  IS  generally  allowed,  it  divides  and  loosens  their 
constituent  parts  by  its  fermentation,  it  must  neces- 
iarily  have  a  more  desirable  effect  on  soils  too  com- 
pact, than  on  others  already  too  light. 
(lo  be  continued.  J 


TO   THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  A.MERICAN   FARMER. 

TA\Tas\\\ng  o\*  getting  out  girain, 

Veacription  of  a  cheap  and  efficacious  implement 
made  and  «,serf  fur  this  purpose  by  Farmers 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

White  House,  Queen  Anns  County,  E.  S. 
Maryland,  17th  Jan.  1822. 
Jifr,  Skinner, 

Enclosed  you  will  receive  a  plan  and  communica- 
tion addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  James  Ringgold  of  Kent, 
one  among  the  best  and  most  intelligent  farmers  of 
that  county,  on  the  subject  of  his  improved  rollers 
tor  getting  out  wheat.  Should  you  deem  it,  as  I  pre- 
sume you  will,  worthy  of  an  insertion  in  your  most 
useful  paper,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the 
importance  of  an  early  publication  of  it,  as  this  is  the 
se  .son  at  which  the  requisite  timber  ought  to  be  got 
by  those  who  may  wish  to  fiirnish  themselves  with 
th  ^implement.  If  what  Mr.  Ringgold  has  said  res- 
pecting them  needed  any  corroboration,  I  could  add 
the  testimony  of  my  own  experience,  having  made 
'wo,  with  which  I  have  got  out  the  greater  part  of  my 
last  crop,  and  found  their  operation  to  equal  my  most 
iangwine  expectations.  The  most  simple  and  economi- 
Cil  thrashing  machines  yet  introduced  among  us,  are 
too  expensive  for  the  great  majority  of  our  tiirmers — 
(liese  rollers  are  completely  within  the  means  of  al- 
most every  one  ;  and  I  think,  all  things  taken  into 
consideration,  are  likely  to  become  more  generally 
useful  than  the  machines. 

Yours  truly, 

EDW.  TILGHMAN,  3d, 

Eastern  Neck,  Feb.  10th,  1821. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.  request- 
ing me  to  furnish  you  with  a  particular  description 
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of  mv  wheat  rollers  -  their  dimensions,  manner  ol 
makini^,  and  apparatus  for  boring  Ihe.n,  willi  whuh 
I  clipcrt'olly  comp\y  ;  »nd  as  I  suppose  il  would  he 
impracticable  to  Rive  you  a  satisfactory  descrip- 
tion on  paper  without  drawings,  1  will  attempt  these, 
altlion.^h  I  tear  they  will  be  executed  in  so  clumsy  « 
manner,  as  scarcely  to  make  my  explanations  more 
iotelligiblc. 
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FIG  1,  Represents  the  fuller  complete,  A  is  a 
stock  18  inches  diameter  at  one  end  and  16  at  the 
ot^  er.  9  feet  in  length,  not  hewed  intn  an  octagon  as 
Usual,  but  left  round,  in  the  natural  shape  of  the  tree, 
from  which  the  stock  was  taken,  alter  the  bark  was 
removed;  in  this  sliap-,-  the  stock  is  not  so  liable  to 
crack  as  if  hewed.  nPBB  is  the  frame  of  the  roller, 
tvlncl;  ought  to  clear  the  longest  pins  about  2  inches 
vhen  turninsf.  C  is  the  chain  by  which  the  horses 
draw,  it  is  fastened  to  the  small  iron  hooks  at  d  tl, 
and  has  a  round  link  in  the  centre  to  which  a  swin- 
gle tree  may  be  attached — c  c  are  the  gudgeons,  with 
an  iron  ring  one  inch  wide  in  the  rim  and  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  lliick  fitted  on  each  of  them  and  placed  in 
contact  with  the  ends  of  the  roller,  thus  limiting  the 
friction  of  the  frame  against  those  ends  to  the  surface 
in  eon'.act  with  the  rings— n  a  are  eight  rows  of  large 
pin>  9  inches  apart  in  their  respective  rows,  3  inches 
square  at  the  but  ends — the  iiUger  holes  in  which  the 
pins  are  driven  should  be  2J  inches  in  diameter  and 
5  inches  in  depth— i  6  are  8  rows  of  small  pins,  the 
holes  for  which  are  bored  with  an  inch  and  a  half  or  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  auger  in  a  center  line  between  two 
rows  o'  th-  large  pins,  at  i  the  distance  of  the  holes  of 
the  large  pins,  so  as  to  make  in  each  row  of  small  pins 
double  tile  number  that  arc  in  one  row  of  large  — 
Thesejsmall  pins  are  cut  one  and  a  half  inches  shorter 
than  the  large  pins,  so  that  when  the  roller  lies  upon 
two  rows  of  large  pins  th  small  on  s  clear  th'  ground 
ji  a'l  inch,  and  the  wei.^ht  of  the  roller  does  not  press 
upon  th^m,  which  they  would  not  bear  ;  but  on  a  floor 
of  wheat  i  believe  they  get  out  as  much  grain  as  the 
large  pins. 

Fir;.  '2,  Is  the  simple  stock  of  the  roller  with  the 
apparatus  lo:  boring  the  same,  and  lining  or  marking 
on  th>  p.nsi,  with  great  exactne-s,  wher>.  they  are  to 
be  sawed  off,  thus  securmj^  a  proper  graduation.    A, 


IS  the  stock,  which  before  the  apparatus  is  fi.xed  must 
lie  lined  with  a  paint  line  from  one  en. 1  to  the  other, 
which  is  to  be  done  as  follows  i  find  the  centre  at  each 
end  with  a  large  pair  of  compasses  or  dividers,  then  des- 
cribe circles  as  near  the  circumference  of  the  stock  as 
possible,  fix  the  stock  so  as  to  keep  il  from  rolling, 
lake  a  plumb  line  and  let  it  hang  trom  the  upper  partol 
the  circle  at  each  end  until  it  strikes  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  then  »  here  the  line  touches  the  upper  or  lower 
part  of  the  circle  make  a  plain  puncture  with  the  com- 
passes ;  these  punctures  made  at  each  end  will  enable 
jou  to  divide  the  circles  into  \Ci  equal  parts,  and 
distinct  punctures  should  be  made  to  shew  every  di- 
vision J  that  a  painted  line  may  be  drawn  tight  from 
the  correspondingpuncturesof  one  end  to  those  of  the 
other  and  struck,  so  as  tu  divide  the  stock  plainly 
into  16  ec^ual  parts,  by  8  lines  tor  the  large  pins  and 
8  for  the  small  ones. 

The  apparatus  is  then  fixed  for  boring  HB  are  pi- 
ces of  inch  plank  4  inches  wide  ;  the  length  must  de- 
pend upon  the  Kngth  of  the  spiral  part  of  the  augers 
ICK,  so  that  the  piece  of  jilank  C,  when  nailed  upon 
the  upper  ends  of  B  and  B  should  clear  that  part  of 
the  augur  when  it  is  entered  to  bore,  'i'lie  pieces  BB, 
are  nailed  with  rivet-headed,  wrought  nails  at  the  low- 
er ends  to  the  centre  of  each  end  of  the  stock,  so  as 
to  turn  around  at  pleasure ;  and  gimblet  holes  are 
bored  in  them  to  admit  a  IC't/  nail  about  an  inch  from 
the  cirGun>ference  of  the  stock,  tor  the  purpose  ol 
tacking  in  nails  to  make  them  stationary  when  neces- 
sary. G,  is  an  inch  plank  4  inches  wide  and  4  inches 
longer  than  the  stock  ;  it  is  nailed  at  each  end  upon 
the  upper  ends  of  the  pieces  BB;  and  notches  are  to 
be  cut  in  one  edge  of  it  the  size  ot  the  shank  of  the 
augers  with  which  you  intend  lo  bore  the  pin  holes, 
for  ihe  purpose  of  keeping  the  augers  straight  and 
true  in  their  place  and  direction,  as  well  as  to  regu- 
late the  distances  of  the  holes  to  be  bored  ;  but  these 
notches  must  be  made  according  to  the  distances  that 
the  small  pins  are  intended  to  be  apart,  and  when 
boring  holes  to  receive  the  large  pins  the  auger  may 
be  put  in  every  other  notch.  U,  is  a  counter  piece  of 
C,  but  only  half  the  length,  it  is  lo  be  placed  outside 
of  the  notched  edge  of  C,  and  when  the  notches  coin- 
cide or  fit  together,  gimblet  holes  should  be  mad 
tliiough  both  pieces  to  receive  nails  that  the  auger 
may  be  prevented  from  getting  out  of  place  when 
you  work  them,  with  the  long  lever  G.  When  us 
ng  the  short  lever  j',  or  boring  with  the  inch  and  a 
quarter  or  inch  and  a  half  auger  for  the  small  pins  il 
IS  unnecessary  to  use  the  counterpiece  D,  as  these  au 
gers  may  be  kept  in  the  notches  of  the  piece  C  by  hanu; 
but  the  notched  piece  C  is  necessary  for  the  straight 
boring  of  each  pin  hole.  How  to.niake  these  notches 
is  the  next  thing  to  ne  explained— strike  a  line  on  the 
pieces  1^  inchLS  from  the  edge  C,  which  must  be  per- 
fectly straight ;  then  make  punctures  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  small  pins  from  one  end  of  C  to 
Ihe  other;  bore  holes  in  all  these  punctures  with  a 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  auger,  and  then  saw  pieces 
out,  from  the  edge  to  the  holes,  of  the  full  siZe  of  the 
auger  holes.  The  notches  having  been  made,  the  part 
C  is  to  Le  nailed  on  the  parts  B  B  as  before  described, 
and  to  correspond  with  the  paint  line  made  for  the 
purpose  of  boring  the  piece  with  the  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  auger,  there  must  be  lines  struck  on  the 
Jiarts  BB,  as  far  as  the  circumference  of  the  stock  A  ; 
order  that  you  may  more  i  asily  fix  the  frame  BCB, 
at  the  lines  on  the  stock  A  intended  to  be  bof-d,  and 
il  may  be  thus  fixed  by  tacking  in  the  lOil  nails  before 
mentioned,  v. hen  the  lines  on  BB  correspond  to  a  line 
marked  on  the  stock  A.  E,  F  represent  a  two  and 
a  half  inch  auger,  fixed  in  difiereni  ways  for  boring; 
B,  with  the  long  lever  G  ;  and  F,  with  the  short  le- 
ver s:  This  manner  of  fixing  the  auger,  is  an  original 
contrivance  of  my  own,  il  saves  a  great  deal  of  labour 
n  boring  a  roller,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  ex- 
plained. 1  have  used  the  common  pin  rollers  for  17 
»r  18  years  past,  and  when  boring  the  large  pin  holes 
with  a  2i  inch  auger,  have  had  to  employ  two  able 
hands  to  spell  each  other,  as  one  couh'  not  bore  con 
stantly.  Hut  with  ti.e  long  Kver.  as  1  now  fix  u,  a 
boy  of  6  or  7  years  old  can  bore,  making  no  other 
effort  than  that  of  walking  around  the  stock,  as   a 


horse  docs  at  a  cider  mill,  liolding  the  cxiieiiie  end 
of  the  lever  li,  in  one  or  botli  hands  before  him  j  and 
one  abl  hand  can  turn  this  two  anil  an  half  inch 
auger,  by  the  short  lever  ^,  as  arranged  at  F,  with 
as  much  case  a-;  he  could  an  inch  and  quarter 
augur,  by  the  usual  handle.  The  levers  should  be 
applied  to  the  auger  in  the  following  manner  :  take 
two  pieces  of  seasoned  oak,  or  almost  any  other  kind 
of  hard  timber,  6  inches  long,  3  inches  broad,  and  2 
inches  thick  ;  bore  a  hole  ab.iul  an  inch  from  one  enJ. 
of  each  piece,  with  an  inch  and  quarter  or  inch  and 
half  auger  ;  and  as  near  the  other  end  of  each 
piece  bore  a  hole  with  the  two  and  half  inch  auger. 
Ihcse  pieces  are  then  fastened  on  the  ends  ol  iht 
handle  of  the  auger,  K  F,  as  at  cc  or  //,  by  the 
small  holes — and  the  levers  G  and  ff  go  through 
the  large  holes  at  the  other  ends ;  these  pieces  are 
not,  however,  to  be  fixed  above  the  handle  of  the  au- 
ger, as  might  be  supposed  from  the  figure,  hut  they 
are  to  be  placed  horizontally  on  one  side  of  the  han- 
dle. 

H  is  a  three  quarters  of  an  inch  auger  fixed  in  a  frareie, 
for  the  purpose  of  boring  the  gudgeon  holes  true, 
which  is  very  important,  lo  facilitate  the  turning  of 
the  roller,  and  to  prevent  the  end  pieces  of  the  frame 
B  B  B  B,  fig  I,  from  wearing.  K  I  K  represents  the 
fixture  ;  Iv  K  are  two  slips  of  inch  plank,  two  inches 
wide,  and  four  or  five  feet  long,  each  slip  lined  upon 
one  side  in  the  centre.  After  the  pm  holes  have  beeo 
bored,  the  apparatus  used  in  that  operation  is  taken 
oH',  and  these  slips  are  tacked  on  two  opposite  boring 
lines  of  the  stock,  with  an  end  of  each  of  them  pro- 
jecting f;;r  enough  from  one  end  of  the  stock  to  clear 
the  spiral  part  of  the  auger,  when  upon  these  ends 
the  slip,  1,  is  nailed,  which  is  to  be  of  the  same 
width  as  the  others,  with  a  notch  in  the  centre  to 
suit  the  shank  of  the  auger.  This  frame  will  keep 
this  auger  perfectly  true  in  its  direction  until  they 
come  in  contact,  when  the  frame  may  be  taken  off, 
and  the  hole  be  bored  as  deep  as  necessary  for  the 
gudgeon,  and  the  augers  will  not  deviate  from  the 
course  directed  by  the  frame. 

L,  M,  L  is  a  contrivance  to  have  the  pins  of  the  rol- 
ler exact  and  true.  After  the  stock  is  bored  and  the 
gudgeons  put  in,  the  slips  of  plank  L  L,  three  inches 
wide,  and  of  length  according  to  the  intended  di- 
ameter of  the  roller  including  the  pins,  are  bored 
with  an  auger  the  size  of  the  round  end  of  thegud-, 
geon  near  one  end  of  each  slip  ;  these  slips  are  put 
cn'the  gudgeons,  so  as  to  turn  around  in  contact  with 
the  ends  of  the  stock.  Half  the  intended  diameter 
of  the  roller  at  each  end,  including  the  pins,  is  then 
laid  oft'  from  the  centre  of  the  holes  in  the  slips  to- 
wards the  other  ends,  for  the  large  and  small  pins  to 
be  lined  by  after  they  are  driven  in.  In  laying  off  this 
half  diameter,  notches  are  cut  with  a  saw  about  half 
an  inch  deep  in  the  upper  edge  of  each  slip  to  suit 
the  length  of  the  large  and  small  pins  ;  and  as  every 
row  of  pins  is  driven  in,  the  slips  are  turned  around 
to  the  row,  the  paint  line  M  is  placed  in  the  notches 
at  each  end  to  suit  either  the  large  or  small  pins,  then 
drawn  tight  and  struck  on  the  pins  ;  this  line  thus 
made  on  the  pins  shews  where  they  are-to  be  sawed ; 
they  ought  to  be  sawed  square,  not  with  a  bevel. 

FIG.  3.  Shews  the  manner  in  which  a  roller  is  to  be 
graduated  to  the  circle  of  a  treauing  flour.  My 
floors  are  90  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  fig.  is  made  ac- 
c.irding  to  this  size,  bul  the  principle  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  a  floor  of  any  other  extent.  From 
the  point  A  describe  a  part  of  a  circle  B  C,  with  a  line 
or  strip  half  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  H.ior  ; 
neasure  the  diameter  of  the  roller  at  the  large  n  I, 
including  the  length  of  the  pins,  multiply  the  diame- 
ter by  three,  the  proportion  of  a  circle  to  its  diame- 
ter, lay  down  this  product,  being  the  circumference, 
n  part  of  the  circle  B  C,  as  at  U  K,  to  shew  the 
pace  passed  over  at  each  turn  of  the  roller,  then 
draw  tile  lines  from  D  and  E  lo  the  centre  A,  mark  the 
length  of  the  roller  from  D  to  F  and  from  E  to  G, 
then  measure  the  distance  from  F  to  G,  as  it  will 
corresjiond  with  the  circunil'ercnce  of  the  small  end 
of  the  roller,  this  divid'  d  bj  three  will  show  you  what 
hould  be  the  dianu  terot  'he  roll  .  with  it.^  pins  at  tins 
end.   Thus,  if  this  fig.  was  laid  down  at  20  feet  to  the 
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incn,  a.  nailer  of  tlic  dimensions  in  fig.  1,  should  have 
a  diameter  of  3  feet  6  inches  at  one  end,  and  2  feet  8 
inches  at  the  other,  to  work  on  a  floor  of  90  feet  ill- 
ameter.  The  circumstance  of  a  roller  being  proper- 
ly graduated  1o  the  slz;  of  the  floor,  is  all  important 
as  respects  the  facility  of  its  turning,  and  the  wear 
and  tare  of  it. 

If  I  had  foreseen  the  great  length  of  this  reply  to 
your  letter,  I  fear  1  should  have  been  discouraged 
from  answering  it,  and  I  still  fear  that  you  patience 
will  be  exhausted  in  reading  this  communication,  and 
your  intelhcts  on  account  of  my  deficiency  puzzled  to 
und.  rstaiid  some  parts  of  it.  However,  as  I  have  fin  ished 
it,  I  shall  not  regret  my  labor,  if  the  information  now 
given,  should  prove  useful  to  yourself  or  other  far 
mers:  and  the  only  condition  upon  which  I  give  i' 
is,  that  if  1  should  have  any  mere  applications  for 
written  inforn.ation  upon  the  subject  of  this  letter,  I 
may  take  the  liberty  to  refer  applicants  to  you. 
Yours,  with  respect, 

JAMES  RINGGOLD. 

V.  S.  I  had  forgot  to  mention  the  advantages  of 
my  present  rollers  over  the  common  pin  rollers, 
which  I  formerly  used— One  of  them  will  get  out  as 
much  wheat  in  the  same  time,  with  two  horses  and 
two  hands  less,  as  two  of  the  old  kind— One  of  them 
with  two  or  three  horses,  fir  I  sometimes  use  two  and 
at  other  times  three  to  a  roller,  will  p-et  out  70  to  8( 
bushels  per  day,  in  time  to  fan  and  put  it  in  the  gra 
nary.  •!•  '*• 


From  the  Massachiisi>tts  Agricultural  Reposito- 
ry and  Journal,  published  by  "  The  Trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  Suciety  for  the  promo 
tion  of  Jigriculture." 

Kemarks  on  the  most  suitable  season  of  the  year  for 
the  cutting  of  TIMBEK,  with  reference  to  its  Du- 
rability. 

It  would  seem  surprizing,  ('.■<ay  "The  Trus 
i^es",^  that  a  question  so  easily  tlecitled  by  a 
few  experiments,  should  in  this  age  be  still  i 
subject  of  dispute.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  althougl 
a  careful  collection  of  facts,  one  would  suppose, 
would  readily  settle  the  dispute,  (for  upon  sucii 
a  subject  above  all  others,  facis  alone  must  be 
resorted  to  in  preference  to  theory,)  yet  it  is 
true,  that  in  this  a^e,  in  which  science  has  at- 
tained to  a  higher  degree  of  certainty  and  per- 
fection than  in  anv  former  one,  this  most  in- 
teresting question  remains  the  subject  of  con- 
flicting and  opposite  opiniQns  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  vast  importance  of  it,  con- 
nected as  it  is  with  the  durability  of  our  hou 
ses.  and  utensils  of  wood,  and  the  still  if  po* 
siV'Ic  more  important  question  of  the  durability 
of  our  s:iips,  one  would  have  iioped  would  hiive 
led  philosophers  to  ascertain  by  ^questionable 
experiments  the  true  principles,  and  to  put  the 
question  at  rest. 

Commodore  Porter  has  published  a  very  elab- 
orate essay  on  this  subject,  and  Col.  Pickering 
has  with  great  ingenuity  and  characteristic 
frankness,  replied  to  the  Commodore,  and  col- 
lected a  great  mass  of  facts  on  the  subject, 
which  appears  to  us  not  only  to  impugn  the 
opinions  advanced  by  Commodore  (*orter,  but 
to  settle  the  question  in  the  minds  of  every  man, 
who  IS  acc|uainted  wih  the  habitual  caution 
and  exactitude  of  Col.  Pickering  in  relation  to 
questions  of  this  soit. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  introduce  both 
Commodore  Poller's  and  Col.  I'lckenng's  view> 
ot  tins  subject  in  the  present  number  of  our 
Journal,  but  the  space  necessarily  occupied  by 


the  official  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  thi" 
sucipty,  would  not  permit  us  to  accomplish 
what  we  had  proposed. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  persons,  that  we 
had  better  curtail  our  accounts  of  our  shows 
arid  of  our  premiums,  and  give  place  to  original 
communii  ations  on  such  interesting  topics. 

It  should  however  be  recollected,  that,  after 
all,  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of  our  coun- 
try are  best  promoted  by  diffusing  through  the 
whole  mass  of  tlip  people  a  taste  aiid  zeal  fo- 
the  promotion  of  agricniture  generally,  rather 
than  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  specula 
live  examination  of  any  one  point  huwi'vpr  in 
teresting  it  may  be.  The  question  above  re- 
ferred to,  though  highly  important  seems  rather 
to  be  more  calculated  fur  a  philosophical  or  sci 
entific  jnurna  ,  than  for  one  purely  agricultural. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  of  greater  iniportance  fo 
show,  that  while  Dr.  Deane,  thirty  years  since, 
spoke  of  100  bushels  of  potatoes  as  the  ave- 
rage crop,  on  indifferent  soils  and  under  ordi 
nary  culture  and  mentioned  300  and  even  400 
bushels  on  an  acre  with  an  air  of  surprize  as  the 
product  of  the  best  Il•i^h  culture  of  that  plant, 
we  are  enabled  fo  prove,  that  not  one  only,  hut 
many  of  our  farmers  are  able  by  rhe  recent  spi- 
rit intused  into  the  agricultural  classes  ot  socie- 
ty, to  produce  from  400  to  500  bushels  ol  that 
root  per  acre — anil  that  this  hcs  been  done  not 
by  amateur  cultivators  of  fortune,  regardless  of 
the  cost,  but  that  the  natural  and  common  tiller- 
of  the  soil  have  out-stripped  those  who  regarded 
not  expense  in  the  attainment  of  their  ends. 
The  same  remarks  apply  with  still  greater  force 
to  the  other  articles  of  rootculture,  and  itis  nov.' 
seen  that  the  iissex  and  Worcester  farmers  take 
the  lead  in  the  culture  of  the  carrot,  the  Man- 
gel  VVurtzel  and  the  Ruta  B.iga. 

No  man  can  doubt  that  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  Jigriculture  only,  these  proofs  of  success 
in  that  art  should  have  the  preference,  to  the 
ilispuied,  though  highly  important  question  as  to 
the  best  time  of  cutting  timber.  But  though 
we  contend  for  this  opinion,  we  are  by  no  meaus 
ol  the  sentiment  tbat  the  other  should  be  ne 
glccted,  and  therefore  while  we  regret  that  the 
limit-  of  this  number  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
at  large  as  we  iniend  to  do,  tlie  arguments  ol 
Commodore  Porter  and  Col.  Pickering  on  the 
best  time  of  cutting  tinioer  wrth  reference  to  its 
durability,  yet  we  with  pleasure  devote  the 
small  space  left  to  us  to  the  following  ii.terestini; 
letter  from  Mr.  Poor,  on  the  same  subject,  .tinl 
lully  supporting  the  bypotiiesis,  and  correspond 
inj  with  the  facts  advanced  by  Col.  Pickering. 


JVewburifport,  July  31,  1821. 
GoHHAM  Parsons,  Esq. 

OKAH  SIR, 

I  heard  you  observe  the  other  day,  thatever\ 
kind  ol  inlorii.ation  which  would  in  any  measure 
serve  to  advance  the  agricultural  interest  ot  the 
country,  should  be  made  public,  and  every 
friend  to  agriculture,  should  do  all  in  his  pow- 
er to  have  it  generally  diffused  It  has  since 
•  icrurietl  to  me,  that  the  lollowing  tacts  may  be 
of  SDiue  service.  11  you  are  of  thai  opinion,  you 
are  at  liberty  tocuiiinauiiicato  them  in  any  man- 
ner that  )ou  may  think  proper 


re  within  my  own  knowledge  and  observali)n» 
viz.  : — In  all"  the  fall  of  I8l2,  my  grandfather 
(then  ninety  one  years  old)  in    conversation 
with  a  respectable  mechanic  on  the  subject  of 
the  durability  of  timber,  urged   with  inui  h  ear- 
nestness,  the    great  importance   of  cutting  or 
lelling  the  trees  in  the  old  of  the  moon  in  the 
month  of  March,  the  mechanic    with   as  much 
earnestness,  but  with  great  re-pect  for  the  old 
gentleman,  ins'ste' "  li  t 'he  month  o  J  n    was 
the  best  month,  that  timber  cut  at  that  time  and 
well   season  d,  v.'as   wor'h     double   th   '  cut  ia 
Mirc',  t  wa- tube  SIT"  much  harder  o  wor'^  .  ut 
would  en'lure  longer,  and  for  any  use  on  a  farm, 
particularly  ploughs,  carts,  harrows,  drags,  &c. 
it  uas  incomparably  better;   und  he  fuithe.  obi 
served  "  that  he  was  once  of  granr'ta'h  r's  opin- 
ion,   not  from  his   having  made  any  actual  ex- 
periment, but   from  having  been  told  from  hia 
youth,  that  March   was   the  proper  month   for 
felling  timber  tress,  that  from  accident  he  at  first 
had  a    opportunity  of  testing  the  difi' rence,  and 
on  further  art  ntmn  to  ihesunj  c,  he  was  fully 
onfiriiieii  inhis  pres  n' op  ni  n  "  M  j  irandfufn- 
er  si  ill  adhered  to  his  opinion,  but  was  desi:  ous 
ot  making  an  experiment  by  selecting  two  white 
oak  trees,  size,  situation,  general  appearance  as 
to  age  and  health,  and  the  soil,  as  near  alike  as 
possible,  that  was  done  at   the  time,  the  fall  of 
1812.     In  the  month  of  March  following,  in  the 
old  of  the  moon  one  tree  was   cut.  the  timber 
red  t"  th'  null    nd  saw  d  irrtosuitanle  timber 
and  scantling  for  an  ox  cart,  and  put  up  to  sea- 
son in  the  open  air,  the  middle  of  Jun^-  ♦iie  otii- 
er  tree  was  cut,  carried  to  mill,  and  sawed  into 
tiiiiber,  &,c    suitable   for  an  ox  wagon,  and   put 
up  in    the  open    air  to  season,  anil  treated   in 
every  respect  as  that  cut  in  March.    In  the  tall 
of  the  3'ear,  both  parcels  of  timber  were  hous- 
ed, and  in  the  spring  following,  an  ox  cart  tvas 
made  from  one,  -ind  an  os  wagon  from  the  oth- 
er parcel,  both  painted  and  the  work  alike  in  all 
respects     They  were  used  principally  for  haul- 
ing stone,  and  if  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
sei  vice  to  wh  •  h  they  we  e  put,   it  was  that  the 
June  timber  l.ad  fiie     ardest  iisi ,  ihes  were  botk 
housed  in  winter,  and  commonly  remained  out 
in  summer.     At  this  time  the  one  made  of  tim- 
ber cut  in  March,  is    very  much  decayed,  the 
raves  detective,  much  bruised,  and  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  decay  and  of  being  much  the  worse 
tor  wear,  while  that  made  ot  timber  cut  in  June» 
is  pert  ctly   sound,  and  has  not   given  wav  or 
started  in  the  joints,  or  in  any  respect  appears 
half  as  much  worn  rs  the  other,  although  as  be- 
fore observed  it  has  been  put  to  harder  service, 
anil  it  is  a  fact  that  in  this  instance   the  June 
timber  is  very  much  harder,  and  is  not  so  mucll 
bruised  as  that  cut  in  Maich.     i  send  you  a 
piece  of  plank  from   each    parcel,  and  you  will 
at  once  perceive  that  a  striking  difference  is  la 
lavour  of  that  cut  in  June  ,  the  mechanic  who 
induced  this    experiment,  says   timber  cut  in 
June,  must  be  saw  d  soon  after  'tis  cut,  and  near 
the  size  in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  tor  it  is  mucn 
more  diliicult  to  work  than    iiiiber     u    m  March» 
out  it  will  not  powiler-post  or  crack  in  the  sun; 
he  is  also   of  opinion  that  it  would  be  far  more 
durable  as  siiip  timber,  but  tois  experiineut  goes 
only  to  prove  its  superiority    lor  larm  use,  and 
I  am  lully  satisfied  that  il  will  be  for  the  inler- 
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timber  cut  in  June,  in  preTarence  ti>  tliat  cut  at 
an  earlier  perioJ.  I  should  like  to  know,  wi 
Jnne  is  the  hest  time,  and  how  it  happens,  that 
even  accident  should  not  have  done  away  t'n 
Ions;  established  opinion,  that  timber  to  endun 
ann  be  serviceable,  must  he  cut  in  March. 
Should  the  preceding  facts  be  acceptable  my  ob- 
ject is  obtained. 
And  1  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  POOR. 


From  the  same  Journal. 

Importance  of  a  common  Language  in  Jgri 

•uiture,    remarks  on  the  presetit  confusion  in 

the  Hanips  of  Grasses. 

The  following  letter  from  a  very  intelligent 
and  highly  respectable  cultivator  of  Maryland, 
expresses  a  sontiment,  which  we,  "  The 
Trustees  of  the  M,-issachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  .-Agriculture,"  have  often  endea- 
voured to  impress  in  our  Journal ;  to  wit,  the 
"Teat  importance  of  having  a  common  languagi- 
fn  agriculture  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else. 
There  is  no'hing  so  unsettled  as  the  familiar 
names  of  grasses  and  fruit  trees,  and  indeed  ^>\ 
the  varieties  of  the  potato,  and  manj  other  cul- 
tivated articles. 

y\e  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Forman,  that  in 
Europe  there  is  more  of  this  confusion  of  names. 
So  far  from  it,  the  u.eii  of  education  all  under- 
stand  each  other  when  speaking  of  grasses  or 
fruit  trees.  The  only  perfect  mode  of  ascer- 
taining precisely,  whether  we  do  agree  in  ou. 
application  of  names,  is  the  one  which  Mr 
Forman  has  wisely  adopted,  that  of  sending  re- 
cipriicallv,  specimens  of  the  plan(s,  together 
with  the  name,  or  names,  if  more  than  one,  iiy 
which  they  are  knonnin  our  vicinity.  We  luve 
BO  hesitation  in  saying  that  one  of  the  plant" 
sent  on  by  Mr.  Forman  was  tiie  Phleum  prateiist 
of  botanists,  known  also  by  the  names  of  mea 
dow  catstail,  according  to  Nicholson's  Fai  ri,er'b 
A>«  Stan'  Timothy  brass.  Htr  is  Gra,-,  Foxtail. 
With  us  it  is  calleo  Herds  Grass,  in  England 
Timothy,  in  the  middle  states  I'liiothy.  Col. 
Pickering  was  perfectly  correct  therefore  in  giv- 
ing the  synonyroe  of  Timothy  to  tiie  Plileum 
pratrose. 

The  other  specimen  whicii  we  saw  «as  the 
Poa  Praiensis  of  botani-ts,  ^o  k«own  from 
Sweden  to  Spain,  and  from  Mai.'e  to  Carolina. 
Its  most  usual  vulvar  name  herf  U  '  R'.d  to  ,' 
a  natural  allusion  to  Uis  colour  of  its  hends  b^;- 
fore  flowering.  We  have  heard  it  called  also 
Rhode  Island  grass.  Mr.  Foimaii's  comumiii- 
cationfi  St  informed  us,  that  it  ever  had  obta  ii- 
ed  the  name  of  Herds  Grass,  to  which  it  ha, 
not  the  most  distant  resemblance.  We  would 
obsiTve,  that  the  application  of  these  nanie*  in 
New-England,  to  those  two  grasses,  is  of  very 
anrient  date,  having  been  published  with  us 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  so  far  as  we 
know  they  have  been  uniformily  so  applied  ev- 
tr  since. ' 

Another  of  the  grasses  sent  by  Mr.  Forman 
was  the  Avena  Elatior,  'tall  meadow  oat  grass,' 
Mall  oat  grass,'  in  Farmer's  Assistant,'  oa' 
grass,'  wild  oat,  and  Nicholson  says  sonietimes 
called  '  orchard  grass,'  which  it  very  little  re- 
•embles,  and  which  is  as  well  known  in  both 
Great  Britain  and  America,  (thoujh  not  much 
cultivated  in  either,)as  any  grass  whatever. 


i'hi'  li'urlh  iuass  si-lit  by  M.  F«irman  is  tin 
Dactylis  Gloinorala  ol  botanists,  properly  '  or- 
chard grass' of  Englaiul  anil  America, or'  C'ock*» 
foot,'  as  some  h;ive  it.  We  think  it  woiiUl  lie 
more  convenient  to  unite  in  railing  it  '  orcliard 
•rrass,' as  its  English  title.  Sir  llumphiey  Da- 
vy's Agriculiural  Chemistry,  and  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg, viill  enable  us  to  understand  one  anothci 
when  we  speak  of  Dactylis  Glon.erata  j  but'  oi- 
ciiard  grass,'  would  be  more  convenient  as  a  com- 
mon name.  It  prub.Tbly  deri\ed  tliislamiliar  name 
from  its  beinj;  fond  ul  the  shade  of  trees,  often 
found  in  orchards  and  thriving  better  in  such 
situations,  not  than  it  does  elsewhere,  but  better 
than  almost  any  other  grass  would.  We  have 
ourselves,  some  hundred  tufts  of  this  grass 
ivhich  thrive  and  flower  annually  under  the  Ti 
lia  Euro[,ae,a  European  lime  tree,  which  has  the 
dtnscst  foliage  of  any  tree  we  have,  and  which 
have  flourislied  there  for  thirty  years  past,  while 
no  other  plantjexcept  the  mosses  have  been  able 
to  sustain  itself  under  such  disadvantages. 

Rose  Hill,  ^u^ust  S,  1831. 
[To    John  Prince,  Esq.  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
.Massachussetts  Agricultural  Society.] 
Sir, 
In  this  package  you    will  find  some  varieties 
of  our  cultivated  meadow  grass.     I  am  influen- 
ced by   the  strange  confusion   respecting  their 
names,  and  my  attention  has  been  more  closely 
ilrawu  to  the  subject  by  the   remarks   of  Mr. 
Pickering,  who  confounds  the  herds  and  time- 
thy.         " 

In  Europe,  the  boasting  Europe,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  adjoining  towns  and 
counties,  the  most  common  vegetables  are  re- 
cognised by  diflerent  names,  but  in  this  coun- 
tr>,  we  have  not,  and  I  devoutly  pray  we  nev- 
er may  have  any  thing  like  provincialism,  in 
language  or  habits. 

The  seeds  and  specimens  are  perfect,  being 
all  gathered  by  myseli,  and  I  beg  of  you  that 
you"will  exercise  your  industry  to  give  to  the 
public  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  re- 
osit  y,  -.t  nn.vabMtanical  discnp'.iju,  but  the 
true  vulgar  names  of  these  grasses. 
I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  M.  FORMAN. 
— ^^a&o«H^"-^ 

FOR  THE     AMERICAN    FARMER. 

OntYielieetUoValion  ol  Cicoi;)s. 

Garliclc  bani.-hed  by  the  Oat  Crop. 

"  We  may  count  upon  all  the  arable  land  of  farms, 

yieldiii!;  a   yearly  income,  wUlioul  any  part  li/ins  idle 

n  ruL'oish  old  field  ;  not  as  which  is  the  case  at  pres- 

■nt    but  as  believing  thai  perpetual  alternate  crops 

Cgh  slowly,  advance  on  the  grounds  of  reason  and  ybould  not  in   the  many  rotations^  recommend- 


Und  which  was  origtnaliy  of  liisi  iiuiilnv  ;;reat- 
ly  impoverislicd,  gullied,  ami  v,  ithou'  "an  acre 
i)f  grass  to  assist  me  ;  and  to  complete  my  ilif. 
ficiillies,  what  little  wheat  did  grow,  was  of  the 
lowest  (|uality,  being  one  tenth  garlick.  Much 
jodd  advice  was  given  to  me  how  to  eradicate 
this  nuisance.  And  it  seemed  to  be  a  general 
iipinion  among  learned  and  wise  farmers,  that 
if  I  would  give  my  lands  a  full  ploughing,  just 
deep  enough  to  expose  the  bulbs  to  the  action  of 
tlie  frost,  I  might  rely  upon  getting  rid  of  the 
enemy.  The  experimi'nt  was  fully  and  repeat- 
edly ma  le,  but  without  any  perceptible  success. 
I  had  yet  another  difliculty,  my  land  was  in 
three  tields  which  does  not  allow  time  for  the 
growth  of  artificial  grasses.  Oats  is  known  to 
he  the  most  inveterate  enemy  to  garlick,  why  or 
how,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  nor  can  I  say  why 
our  common  Red  Cedar  is  an  enemy  to  all  our 
thorn  hedges,  to  our  Wild  Crab;  to  our  soil  a  ser- 
vice, and  to  our  Quince  trees,  the  fact  however 
is  so  :  Yet  I  do  know  from  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments that  neither  spring  Barlev,  spring  Wheat> 
or  spring  Rye,  have  equal,  or  indeed  any  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  Garlic^:.  When  there- 
fore I  commenced  a  tour  field  rotation  of  corn  foU 
lowed  by  Oats,  Wheat  and  Clover,  I  imagined 
my  plan  perfect.  A  few  years  however  con- 
vinced me  that  I  had  yet  much  to  learn.  The 
Garlick  indeed  disappeared,  but  so  did  the 
white  Clover  ;  and  one  field  in  Corn,  another 
in  Oats,  a  third  in  Wheat,  the  fourth  field  in  Clo- 
ver could  not  be  both  mowed,  and  pastured,  and 
this  rotation  after  a  full  round,  was  given  up  as 
unproductive  and  impoverishing.  But  by  the 
experiment  I  was  fully  convinced,  that  when 
Clover  was  sown  upon  the  wheat,  my  land  was 
not  injured  6i/  the  Oat  Crop,  and  to  ascertain 
which,  it  was  ray  invariable  rule  to  omit  seed- 
ing Oats  upon  strips  throughout  the  field,  and 
ten  days  after,  or  a  week  before  harvest,  invite 
men  of  judgment  and  observation,  to  ritle  over 
and  examine  the  ground,  to  point  out  if  they 
could,  the  strips  which  had  not  grown  Oats-^ 
No  difference  in  the  wheat  was  ever  seen,  nor 
could  the  strips  be  discovered,  except  that  in 
those  missing  places  there  was  more  garlick. 
From  frequent  observance  of  this  fact,  I  form- 
ed the  opinion  that  the  ground  cleansed  from 
garlick  and  grass,  and  the  Oat  Stubble  plough, 
ed  under,  made  ample  amends  for  any  injury 
done  by  this  reputed  exhausting  crop, — With 
this  impression,  and  determined  to  have  grass 
and  hay,  to  give  food  for  my  stock,  shelter  to 
the  land,  and  manure  to  improve  it,  I  divided 
a  moiety  of  mv  farm  into  five  fields,  leaving  the 
other  half  to  be  cultivated  in  three  fields.  It  is 
singular  that  Mr.  Bordley,  than  whom  no  man 
in  the  United  States  had  read  more  upon  the 
subject  of  .\griculture,   or   who  was  more  sin- 


ip  riment."— BoBntEr 
^   Sir,  February  18th,  182i2. 

Although  I  have  attempted  to  prove  that  a 
six,  is  infeiior  to  a  four  field  tillage,  it  is  notbe- 
!:ause  I  prefer  the  latter  as  the  best  rotation.  If 
vou  will  pardon  mv  egotism,  you  will  perhaps 
better  understand  my  theory,  if  I  relate  my  va- 
rious erneriments. 

V\  hen    in    the   year    1789,    I  commenced 
farming  upon  my  present  residence,  I  found  my 


ed  by  him,  have  even  suggested  a  five  field 
course :  but  he  wrote  more  for  the  neighbour 
hood  of  a  city  than  for  persons  distanttroin  a 
market,  more  to  improve  a  small  larm,  tSian  to 
make  money  from  a  large  one  :  he  had  only  for- 
eign writers  to  consult,  and  without  paying  the 
necessary  attention  to  our  climate  and  popula- 
tion, you  find  him  discouraging  the  culture  of 
i;orn,  and  substituting  the  inferior  crops  of  Kag- 
land.— My  five  field  tillage  commeucad  with 
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Wheat  upon  a  cidvfr  soil,  ''.irn  upon  the  ^VIlpat 
stubble.  Oats  .-nd  clover  upon  the  stalkfield. — 
Upon  the  first  round,  never  w.is  3  man  better 
pleased  witb  an  evpcriment,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  ne  plin;  ultra  of  rotation.  From  I  8  to 
2?-i  bushels  per  acre  was  the  produce  of  my 
wheat-fields — corn  excellent,  oats  and  clover 
good  as  I  could  ask,  but  the  second  course  com- 
pletely changed  the  scene.  Blue  grass  obtain- 
ed such  an  ascendency  that  my  wheat  was  infe- 
rior to  my  tbree-fii'ld  tillage  ;  yet  unwiHin2:to 
relinquish  my  hobby,  1  procured  the  most  per- 
fect ploughs",  and  with  excellent  ploughmen, 
turned  mylan(l  in  a  style  which  obtained  gene- 
ral admiration.  With  a  four  feet,  six  inches 
diameter  framed  roller  (the  hint  for  which  bor- 
rowed from  the  Honorable  R.  Goldsborough,  ol 
Talbot.)  drawn  by  four  quick  and  stout  oxen, 
this  field  was  neaily  levelled,  and  at  a  proper 
time,  the  harrows  performed  their  duty  upon 
it.     With   small,  light  ploughs  my  wheat  was 

covered  al)Out  one  inch  deep,  and  the  whole  le-|l',ark  round  the  trunk  and  roots  of  trees  as  a 
veiled  with  light  harrows,  fearful  to  disturb  the  jpreservative  against  insects.  In  IS  10,  I  placed 
sods  ;  upon  observing  some  symptoms  of  blue  {round  the  trunks  and  roots  of  about  1000  trees 
grass,  careful  hands  witb  garden  rakes  and  of  different  kinds  about  two  bushels  tan  to  each 
each  a  wheel-barrow,  collected  every  stone, {tree,  as  an  experioient.  I  found  the  trees  to 
weed,  and  sprig  of  grass.  With  this  field  my  thrive  in  a  very  luxuriant  manner  for  some  time, 
neighbors  found  but  one  fault,  it  was  too  smooth,  but  when  the  tan  began  to  decay,  I  found  seve- 
Five  years  before,  it  had  grown  twenty  two  andVal  of  my  trees  destroyed  ;  which  was  caused 
a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  without  any  uncom-  by  a  white  grub  with  a  red  head,  (known  by 
mon  care,  since  Vi-hich  crop  the  land  had  been;the  nameof  wood-worm.')  I  then  examined  an 
greatly  enriched  by  t!ie  application  of  home-j  apple  orchard  of  about  200  trees,  where  no  tan 
made  manure,  in  various  forms,  and  yet  afterihad  been  used,  and   found  the  trees  in  a  much 


kimer  countv  ;  and  for  which  he  has  obrained  n 
latent.  It  is  of  simple  and  cheap  construction, 
md  in  operation  will  require  a  water  power 
equal  to  that  which  is  required  for  a  run  of 
stone.  It  may  he  erected  by  itself,  or  applied 
to  the  spindle  of  another  mill,  in  which  case  it 
will  not  cost  more  than  .'iO  or  +0  dollars.  With 
an  application  of  tlie  power  above  mentioned, 
it  will  clean  one  bushel  of  seed  in  an  hour. 
This  machine  has  been  tried,  during  the  last 
year,  and  founil  to  answer  the  purpose  contem- 
plated by  the  inventor,  whose  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Interest. 

From  the  Plough  Roif. 

CoucGYvvYug  Ti'wVt  Trees. 

Several  communications  have  appeared  in 
the  Plough  Boy,  as  well  as  publications  at  Bal- 
timore,   recommending   the  use   of    Tanner's 


all  my  care  and  trouble,  1  did  not  cut  six  bus 
els  to  the  acre — in  the  season  there  was  not 
any  thing  remarkable,  and  the  falling  off  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  an  overwhelming  crop 
of  blue  grass.  The  loss  of  a  crop  was  not  my 
greatest  misfortune,  I  lost  character,  and  every 
steady  two  and  three-field  farmer,  cracked  his 
joke  upon  "  the  failure  of  F 's  five-field  ra- 
tion and  oat  seeding  plan,  which  they  alwaijs 
kneiv  it^us  the  destruction  of  land."     You  may 


better  state;  very  few  of  which  were  infected 
with  the  grub  above  mentioned. 

I  liave  made  trial  of  about  twenty  different 
kinds  of  experiments,  generally  recommended 
to  save  my  truit  from  destruction,  but  have 
found  all  of  them  to  give  only  temporary  relief 
from  infection.  I  discovered  that  to  take  about 
two  bushels  of  earth  six'  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and  throw  it  round  the  trunk  and  root  of 
each  tree,  after  cleaning  the  old   soil  from  the 


call  it  perseverance,  obstinacy,  lU'  vanity,  but  I  itrunk  down  to  the  root,  to  answer  as  good  a  pur 
determined    to  improve    upon    the    sentimentlpoee  as  tan;   which  earth  should  be  removed 


■which  applauds  the  man  who  grows  two  head 
of  wheat  where  only  one  grew  before.  My 
motto  is  to  double  my  quantity  of  grain,  with- 
out increasing  labor  or  expense.  The  farmer 
who  doubles  his  crops,  although  at  a  double  ex- 
pense, is  no  doubt  entitled  to  great  applause  as 
a  publick  benefactor,  because  any  district  so 
improved,  can  support  a  more  dense  popula- 
tion, but  it  is  not  with  this  view,  my  remarks 
are  made. 

I  aim  at  a  rotation  simple  in  its  execution, 
productive  in  its  results,  and  requiring  the  least 
labor.  Whether  I  have  in  any  degree  suc- 
ceeded, you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing from  my  next  communication,  in  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  redeem  the  pledge  claimed  in 
your  No.  39.     1  am  your  obedient  servant. 

F. 

John  S.  Skinnkr,  Bsq. 


nee  every  two  years,  and  new  earth  applied 
as  before  mfntioned. 

I  have  also  found,  that  to  have  a  heap  of 
stones  placed  on  the  soutii  side  of  every  peach 
tree,  proved  as  beneficial  as  either  earth  or  tan. 
The  only  benefit  derived  from  tan  is,  that 
the  frost  will  remain  longer  next  to  the  trees  in 
the  spring,  than  about  those  which  were  not  tan- 
ned,and  until  the  weather  becomes  more  settled 
lliat  you  are  mure  sure  of  a  crop,  and  the 
buds  are  not  injured  by  frost  and  thaw, 

I  have  found  that  the  chief  destruction 
among  the  peach  trees  is  as  often  done  in  the 
atter  part  of  August  as  in  any  part  of  the  sea- 
ion  ;  upon  exauiinatiun,  I  have  perceived  the 
end  of  the  peach  twigs  to  have  been  stung  by 
some  insect,  then  to  turn  brown  and  spindle; 
the  year  following  the  leaves  become  curled 
and  sickly  ;  by  watching  peach  trees  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  number 
of  black  ants  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
twigs — this  I  suppose  is  the  principal  evil  to 
which  neach  trees  are  subject. 

In  the  Spring  about  three  or  four  days  after 
the  frost   is   out  of  the   ground,  you  may   find 


mOM  THE  ALBANY  REGISTER. 

^  Machine  for  cleaning  Clover  Seed. — We 
have  been  called  upon  to  view  a  machine  or 
mill  for  hullii.g  and  cleaning  clover  seed,  in- 
vented  by  31r.  John  Bolton,  ot  Warren,  in  lIer-|some  of  the  white  grub  at  the   root  of  peach  [and  may  often  be  cured. 


rees  commonly  secreted  under  the  gum  :  which 
nay  be  remedied  in  the  following  manner  ;  by 
clearing  the  earth  about  five  or  six  inches  below 
the  surface,  scrape  the  gum  off,  and  apply  dry 
ashes  to  the  wound. 

The  best  remedy  that  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover for  plum  trees,  is  to  place  a  quantity  of 
oyster  or  clam  she'ls  round  the  roots,  and  every 
spring  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
to  pour  nearly  two  quarts  of  water  about  the 
root,  which  water  is  taken  from  ten  gallons  in 
which  one  ounce  of  corosive  sublimate  of  mer- 
cury hail  been  dissolved  ;  this  water  is  also  good 
for  peach  trees  if  applied  at  the  roots  during  the 
summer. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  caution  those  who  miy 
feel  disposed  to  make  use  of  this  water,  that  it 
is  possessed  of  poisonous  qualities,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  put  in  any  wooden  vessel,  except 
it  is  kept  expressly  for  that  purpose.       P.  L. 

FEDRUiCT,  17tb,  1822. 
Friend  Skinner, 

As  thou  liast  lately  been  publish'in.^  many  rare  and 
valuable  receipts  for  the  preparation  and  preservation 
of  various  things  conducive  to  the  comfortable  sub. 
sistence  of  man,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
not  be  irrelevant  to  thy  views  to  offer  thee  something 
which  may  be  called  beginning  at  the  fountain  head ; 
as  the  purpose  ii?,  to  prepare  and  preserve  man  him- 
elf,  both  in  his  mortal,  and  immortal  parts,  t  send 
thee  therefore,  the  following  prescriptions,  wh'ich  ii 
they  appear  worthy  of  a  place  in  "  The  .American  Far- 
mer," thou  art  welcome  to  insert  them,  as  the  recom- 
mendation of 

Thy  Friend  and  Constant  Reader. 

RECIPK. 

To  Cure  and  Preserve  the  Body. 
Wouldst  thou  be  healthy,  wealthy,  free. 
Plough  well  the  SOIL,  and  well  the  sea. 

To  Cure  and  Preserve  the  Soul. 
Wouldst  thou  be  happy,  honour'd,  wise : 
Then,  Virtue  more  than  all  things  prize- 

Tlie   Pneumatic  Injluen:a. 
An  Indian  Sweat  by  means  of  s(ea»i,  has  been  fount 
to  effect  a  cure  with  the  greatest  certainty. 

1.  Take  alum  and  brimstone  equal  quantities,  sa; 
the  size  of  a  thimble,  and  as  much  gun-powder  or  ni 
tre  as  will  balance  both,  pulverize  and  mix  them  to 
gether.  Then  take  as  mucli  of  this  mixture  as  wil 
lie  on  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  make  it  into  a  potion  witi 
vinegar  and  water,  say  half  a  gill  for  a  grown  person 
let  him  drink  it,  and  cover  him  warm  in  bed. 

2.  Then  have  ready  a  pot  of  ears  of  corn  boiled 
take  the  com  hot,  wrap  5  or  7  ears  together  in  a  bunch 
put  one  bunch  on  the  feet,  another  between  the  knees 
and  a  third  to  the  hips.  Sec.  as  hot  as  can  well  b 
borne,  but  be  sparing  in  putting  it  about  the  breast 
If  the  first  boiling  of  coin  fails  to  bring  a  tolerabl 
sweat  in  an  hour,  try  the  second  When  the  swea 
has  been  once  attained,  the  corn  may  be  removed 
but  the  sweat  should  be  kept  up  moderately  by  drink 
ing  we.ik  sage  tea,  reasonably  warm  for  four  houn 
Then  cool  ©arefully,  and  the  cure  will  frequently  « 
once  be  effected.  But  if  an  oppression  of  the  breas 
remains,  take  the  like  portion  of  the  mixture  and  Vi 
negar  the  two  following  days,  but  don't  force  th 
sweat,  for  an  excess  of  sweat  may  do  harm. 

If  the  body  is  costive,  it  should  be  relieved,  eiflie 
by  injection  or  by  some  moderate  purge,  such  as  scui 
vy  grass,  butternut  pills  or  salts- 

I'his  disease  in  common,  is  not  a  bilious  complainl 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

Of  The  Sheep.Fold. 
To  esimine  the  various  circumsiancea  of  tbis  meth- 
fld  of  manuring  through  the  detail  of  sections,  would 
be  tedious.  There  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  king- 
dom that  is  not  acquainted  with  the  great  ber.efit  de- 
rived from  folding.  The  immediate  application  of 
dung  and  urine  to  all  soils,  .ind  of  treading  to  loose 
ones,  are  so  well  known,  that  in  some  late  discussions 
on  the  profit  of  the  practice,  no  doubts  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  have  been  expressed  on  this  part  of  the 
question.  It  has  rather  been  a  discussion  of  live  stock 
than  of  manuring.  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  case 
of  the  sheep-fold  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  pur- 
port of  the  preceding  Chapter,  so  far  as  the  animal 
part  of  yard->iung  is  concerned  ;  for  every  one  knows 
that  sheep's  urine  and  dung  are  so  far  from  wantmg 
fermentation  previous  to  the  application,  that  the  soon- 
er the  seed  is  sown  after  folding,  the  greater  is  the  ef- 
fect.* 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Of  Pigeon's  Dung. 
This  manure  is  esteemet'  by  farmers  to  be  hot  and 
powerful,  and  is  measured  to  the  field  by  ihe  hiishel; 
the  more  (-■)mmon  quantity  is  forty  to  filly  bushels  per 
acre-  ?f  ither  sorts  of  dung  were  kepi  equally  dry, 
th  y  would  not  have  the  same  effect,  not  equally 
abounding  with  volatile  salts.  It  dt.c-s  not,  in  llie 
bouse,  run  into  tliose  stages  of  fermentation  whicli  re- 
duce a  body  to  mucilage  ;  and  yet  has,  when  spread, 
an  extraordinary  effect,  affording  one  more  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  common  system  of  yard-dung  is  er. 
roneous.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  firmer  throw- 
ing water  upon  it  to  promote  fermentation. 

CHAPTER  S. 

Pond  and  River  JUiid, 
There  are  few  manures  concerning  which,  opinions 
vary  more  than  upon  mud  cleansed  from  ponds  and 
rivers.  In  several  registered  experiments  the  benefit 
has  been  extremely  great ;  in  some  others  no  good,  or 
but  little,  resulted  from  it.  Some  farmers  have  found 
it  very  beneficial  to  mix  lime  with  it.  Some  have  on 
experience,  determined  that  it  should  be  kept  one  or 
two  years  ;  and  that  it  is  much  better  for  turning  over 
and  exposing  thereby  to  the  air.  Others  have  carted 
it  directly  from  the  pond  to  the  field  with  great  suc- 
cess, neither  adding  lime  nor  stirring  it.  These  dif- 
ferent results  are  easily  reconciled  ;  for,  in  fact,  no 
two  ponds,  or  rivers,  or  parts  of  rivers,  are  exactly 
similar.  In  proportion  as  the  water  is  resorted  to  by 
eattle,  or  waterfowl,  or  receives  the  wash  ngs  of 
towns,  houses,  farm-yards,  or  privie*.  the  mud  must 
be  good,  and  display  its  virtue  in  whatever  manner 
managed.  The  quality  of  the  water  will  have  iaflu- 
ence.  The  number  of  leaves  that  fall  or  blow  into  it, 
will  affect  it.    The  natural  soil  of  the  sides  and  bot- 

•  For  a  remarkable  ctse  of  this,  see  Annals,  vol.  xvi. 
page  354. 


'om  creates  a  difference,  whether  it  be  calcareous, 
peaty,  or  clayey,  &c. 

When  the  circumstances  are  so  numerous  which  may 
influence  the  quality  of  the  mud.  no  wonder  the  obser- 
vations made  on  its  use  should  be  contradictory. 

A  prudent  farmer  should  examine  the  mud  before 
he  empties  the  pond  ;  and  he  may  do  it  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  discovering  its  quality  and  deficiencies. 
Let  him  dry  a  portion,  and  then  fill  some  garden-pots 
adding  to  some,  chalk  or  lime  in  different  quantities, 
and  exposing  some  a  longer  and  shorter  time  turned 
to  the  atmosphere.  He  may  mix  some  with  the  soil 
of  the  field  he  intends  it  for,  and  have  a  pot  of  the 
soil  only  as  a  standard.  This  easy  experiment  is  a 
sure  way  to  discover,  by  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds 
he  sows  in  the  pots,  the  virtue  of  his  mud.  If  he  do 
not  pursue  this  plan,  let  him  analyze  the  mud  chymi- 
cally,  and  discover  whether  it  be  calcareous  or  ferru- 
ginous, or  impregnated  with  any  other  acid.  By  means 
of  such  easy  trials  he  may  proceed  safely,  and  incur 
no  expense  that  will  not  answer.  I  have  emptied 
near  a  dozen  ponds,  and  some  of  them  large.  I  have 
formed  composts  of  the  mud,  and  also  carted  it  im 
mediately  to  the  fields,  and  there  was  not  more  than 
two  in  which  I  doubted  whether  the  manure  answered 
the  expense  ;  in  general  it  paid  well,  but  in  no  case 
very  considerably. 

CHAPTER  XT. 

Sea  Weeds. 
Wherever  these  are  to  be  had,  the  farmers  use  them 
with  uniform  success.  Sixty  years  ago  the  use  was  so 
great  and  decided  in  Scotland,  that  land,  which  with- 
out weeds,  would  let  at  only  10s.  per  acre,  let  with  it 
from  20s.  to  40s.  The  best  sort,  and  most  durable,  is 
rut  from  rocksat  low  water  %  In.  Caithness  they  form 
composts  of  it  with  earth,  kept  from  six  to  twelve 
moRths.  In  the  Hebrides  it  gives  only  one  tolerable 
crop.  And  in  Argylcshire  they  found  most  advanta- 
ges on  peat  moss  or  boggy  land.f  But  Mr.  Sonier- 
ville  remarks,  that  on  the  coast  of  Haddington  thf  y 
use  it  fresh,  in  which  state  one  load  is  of  more  ser- 
vice than  two  which  have  fermented  in  a  heap.  Near- 
ly the  same  efi'ect  has  been  experienced  in  the  Isle  of 
Thunet.  It  will  be  found  the  same  every  where,  and 
with  nine  "substances  out  of  ten.  Such  remarks  com- 
bine with  the  question  of  long  and  short  dung. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

Pond  and  River  fVeeds, 
Two  or  three  very  intelligent  farmers  in  Norfolk 
have  found  great  benefit  in  cutting  these  weeds  just 
before  the  last  ploughing  for  turnips,  and  spreading 
them  as  manure  for  that  crop.  That  great  cultivator 
Mr.  Coke  thus  clears  his  lake  every  year.  A  Corres- 
ptmdent  of  the  Bath  Society,  Mr.  Wagstaff,  values 
them  load  for  load  as  dung:  and  in  another  trial  the 
following  b;  rley  superior  to  that  which  followed  dung- 
ng  for  turnips.*  I  have  not  known  composts  being 
made  with  them  ;  it  would  be  an  absurdity. 

CHAPTER  xni. 

Hemp  and  Flax  Water. 
In  Yorkshire  they  observe  that  the  grass  grows 
doubly  where  flax  is  grassed,  which  shews  that  all 
the  putrid  water  of  the  pits  should  be  used  as  ma- 
nure.t 

'§  Maxwell 
t  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vili.  sil.  xiv. 
♦  Bath  Society's  Papers,  vol.  Iv.  v. 
%  Middleton'f  Aim.  voi,  xir. 


The  very  ingenious  Mr.  BiUingslcy  carted  flax.w». 
tcr  on  his  land,  and  the  effect  was  extraordinarily 
great ;  superior  to  animal  urme,f  These  very  valua- 
ble hints  should  be  pursued.  And  wherever  conveni. 
ent  ponds  and  reservoirs  are  on  a  farm,  one  at  least 
should  be  half  filled  in  summer  with  green  weeds  for 
ihe  putrid  water,  which  would  soon  be  the  result. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

lUtrnt  Vegetables. 

Under  the  bead  of  Paring  and  Burning,  some  expla- 
nations relative  to  this  subject  were  given  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  qualities  of  the  ashes  of 
all  burnt  vegetables  (except  marine  plants)  have  a 
pretty  near  resemblance  ;  some  abounding  with  larger, 
and  others  with  smaller  portions  of  alkaline  salts- 
There  is,  however,  a  circumstance  of  practice,  which 
has  taken  place  in  some  districts  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  should  be  mentioned  j  and  that  is,  the  burning 
straw  upon  turnip  lalid  just  before  sowing.  From 
three  to  five  tons  per  acre  are  evenly  spread,  and  thea 
set  fire  to;  it  has  been  compared  with,  and  found  su- 
perior to,  common  dunging.  Other  facts  which  com- 
bine with  this,  are  the  practice  in  the  fens  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, &c.  of  burning  very  stout  oat-stubbles 
reaped  high,  as  a  preparation  for  •■heat,  which  is 
found  both  to  clean  and  improve  the  land ;  and  that 
of  burning  straw  in  the  Lincolnshire  way  for  turnips 
also,  which  is  the  comnr.on  husbandry  in  the  Pyrenees. 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention  these  practices.  Every 
enlightened  reader  will  see  the  necessity  of  many  ex- 
periments carefully  made,  before  conclusions  should 
be  drawn. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

Ploughing  in  Green  Crops. 

This  husbandry  has  for  ages  been  practised  in  this 
kingdom,  and  is  common  in  many  otSiers.  Yet  there- 
ports  of  individuals  of  their  success  have  not  been 
uniform  ;  many  have  found  little  advantages  from  it. 
The  practice  however  keeps  its  ground  in  every  coun- 
try i  and  is  found  by  some  persons  singularly  benefi- 
cial     In   all  such  cases   it  is    absolutely  necessary, 

hen  every  circumstance  of  a  trial  be  not  carefully  re- 
gistered, to  consider  only  the  results  which  are  suc- 
cessful. 

If  growing  vegetables  turned  down  prove  in  many 
cases  to  be  a  good  manure,  it  can  be  only  from  their 
fermentation  p-adually  converting  them  into  the  food 
of  plants  And  in  ihe  cases  where  they  do  not  ope- 
rate,  it  must  necessarily  be  from  some  circumstances 
of  bad  managemant  or  inattention,  which  counteract 
the  obvious  tendency  of  the  substances  to  that  con. 
version  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  act. 
We  have  already  seen  that  every  vegetable  particle 
under  the  surface  dissolves  and  yields  gasses,  which 
may  either  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  or  car- 
ried away  by  the  atmosphere.  But  crops  may  be  so 
imperfectly  buried  as  to  convey  those  gasses  into  the 
air,  instead  of  retaining'  them  in  the  soil.  If  this 
point  be  not  carefully  attended  to,  failures  may  rea- 
souably  be  expected.  What  has  been  observed  con. 
cerning  long  fresh  dung  as  applicable  here  ;  and  it  ac- 
counts for  variations  in  the  results  reported.  The  on- 
ly way  of  proceeding  is  to  roll  down  the  crops  with  a, 
barley-roller  and  add  a  skim  coulter  to  the  plough, 
going  in  the  same  direction  as  the  roller,  to  plough 
six  inches  deep.  To  have  no  other  successive  tillage 
than  scuffling  shallow  on  the  surface.  This  is  an 
operation  the  effect  of  which  depends  exceedingly  on 
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llie  execution.  It  usually  answers  better  for  a  siiin- 
mer's  iowing-,  as  of  turnips,  or  early  winter  tares, 
than  for  late  autumnal  sowings. 

GENERAL   liEMARK. 

Here  are  fifteen  sorts  of  Manure,  which  are  usual- 
ly to  be  procured  on  most  farms.  In  the  calcareous 
class,  lime,  marie,  chalk,  ur  lime-stone.  Sand,  or  clay. 
Burnt  earth.  Parinp'  and  burning.  The  farm-yard 
and  sheep-fnld  ;  and  plnuglung  in  green  vegetables. 
I  The  dung  of  the  firm-yard  may,  on  all  arable  farms, 
manure  from  one  sixth  to  one 'fourth  of  it,  or  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-five  per  rent.  By  a  proper  course 
of  crops  and  layers,  a  certain  portion  may  be  pared 
and  burnt;  and  at  least  ten  per  cent,  manured  by 
ploughing  in  green  vegetables.  A  good  manager  ma\, 
by  these  three  exertions  manure  more  than  one-third 
of  his  arable  land  every  year  ;  whicli,  with  a  right 
application  of  calcareous  manures,  will  keep  any  land 
in  heart,  and  regularly  in  a  state  of  improvement. 

PART  II. 

Of  pnvchaaed  JMamires, 
It  will  tend  to  shorten  the  inquiry,  if  these   be  di- 
vided into  those  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

1.  Animal. 

2.  V..-getable. 

3.  Fossil. 

The  situation  of  a  farm  must  necessarily  govern  all 
exertions  in  the  purchase  of  manures.  But  there  are 
few  spots  where  something  may  not  be  done  in  this 
way. 

CHAPIER  I. 

Of  Jnimal  .Manures. 
Under  this  head  may  be  included, 

1.  Niglit.soil.  7.  Tallow-chandler's 

2.  Bones.  Graves. 

3.  Sheep's-lrotters.  8,    Woolen  Rags. 

4.  Hair,  9.  Currier's  Shavings. 

5.  Feathers.  10.   Horn  Shavings. 

6.  Fish. 

I  shall  first  give  a  view  of  the  common  practice  in 
the  use  of  these  manures,  and  ihrn  consider  them  col- 
Jectively  under  the  heads  pointed  out  by  the  Society. 

§.  \.—msht-Soil. 
This  manure  is  to  be  had  in  quantities  only  in  the 
nelgbourhoods  of  cities.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  it 
is  largely  used  ;  and  I  have  had  during  several  years 
much  experience  in  its  application.  The  common 
quantity  for  an  acre  is  about  two  hundred  busliels, 
but  1  have  tried  it  in  larger  portions.  It  is  the  best 
of  all  manures  ;  and  if  dry,  the  cheapest.  It  does 
equally  well  on  ail  soils,  and  for  all  crops  i  but  the 
most  profitable  application  in  which  I  used  it  has 
been  for  grass  lands,  and  spread  after  clearing  away 
the  hay  ;  but  I  have  spread  it  in  all  seasons,  and  found 
the  benefit  immense.  If  kept  dry,  it  is  worth  .;d.  per 
bushel,  and  may  be  had  at  that  price.  But  if  quite 
pure,  and  in  powder,  I  would  give  6d.  per  bushel  for 
it,  rather  than  forego  the  u.'ie.  It  is  very  durable  in 
etfect.  Of  all  other  manures  it  is  in  a  state  of  p.jw 
der  the  best  fur  delivering  by  drill  cups,  with  tur- 
nip  seed,  in  the  manner  lately  practised  by  -Vlr.  Coke, 
at  Holkham,  with  rape  cake  dust. 

§  2, — Bones, 
Used  to  a  considerable  extent  about  London.  The 
quantity  five  or  six  load  per  acre,  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  bushels,  but 
varying  according  to  the  practice  and  opinions  ol'  in- 
dividuals. They  are  collected,  broken,  and  boiled 
for  the  grease,  and  then  sold  to  the  farmers  Some 
years  ago  they  were  to  be  had  for  td.  per  bushel, 
but  have  risen  to  niarly  Ireblt-  that  price,  and  in  some 
placos  even  more.  1  have  used  them  largely,  and 
found  them  excellent  for  potatoes  ;  they  do  best  on 
strong  soils,  and  their  duration  exceeds  that  of  alt 
other  manures.  The  effect  has  been  seen  for  above 
thirty  years.  The  dust,  the  refuse  of  bone  manufac- 
lureiSj  is  used  4»*  ^°  excellent  purpose.    This  is 


well   adapted   to  cap-delivery  in  drilling  any  sort   of 
.seeds. 

§.  3. — Sheep's  Trotters, 
These  are  a  powerful  manure,  and  usually  sold  by 
that  quarter,  with  feltmongers  cuttings.  The  price 
some  years  past  was  4s.  per  quarter  ;  but  in  the  scar- 
cities they  advanced,  and  have  not  again  fallen.  l'"our 
or  five  quarters  per  acre  is  the  common  dressing  i 
but  I  have  known  eight  spread.  The  cH<:cl  is  great. 
rhey  should  be  ploughed  in  not  less  than  six  inches, 
with  a  skim  coulter  ;  or  vermin  and  dogs  will  be  at- 
tracted. 

§.  4. — Hair. 
Hog's  hair  is  sold  in  great  cities  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  bushel,  pretty  well  squeezed  into  the  measure  ; 
but  depending,  as  in  all  uncertain  measures,  on  the 
attention  of  the  purchaser:  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre,  the  common  quantity, 

^.  5. — Feathers. 
These  are  found  to  be  a  powerful  manure.  I  have 
known  them  bought  at  Is.  6d  per  bushel,  lying  close, 
in  a  partly-clotted  state  ;  and  twenty-five  bushels  an 
acre  spread  with  much  success  But  it  is  registered 
that  ten  bushels  an  acre  yielded  forty-eight  bushels 
of  white  wheat.  The  same  land  unmanured  gave 
but  twenty-eight.* 

§.  6.— Fish. 
Every  sort  of  refuse  fish  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
manures  tliat  can  be  carried  into  our  fields.  The 
whale  blubber  offal  is  every  where  applied  to  this  use, 
and  never  fails  of  giving  great  crops  wherever  spread. 
The  refuse  of  the  pilchard  fishery  in  Cornwall  de- 
serves the  same  remark.  They  are  dressed  with  bay- 
salt;  the  refuse  sold  at  6d.  per  bushel ;  and  immense 
crops  of  barley,  even  to  ninety  bushels  per  acre,  are 
said  to  have  been  gained  by  their  application.-)-  Her- 
rings in  a  plentiful  take  have  been  applied  to  the  same 
use  in  Scotland.  In  Jorsetshire,  Mr  Davis,  of  Swire, 
spread  them//esAat  Is.  per  load,  thin  over  a  field, 
and  ploughed  them  in  for  wheat.  The  crop  was  so 
rank  that  it  was  entirely  laid  before  harveit.t  And 
in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  Lincoln,  and  Norfolk, 
the  little  fish  called  sticklebacks  periodically  swarm 
in  the  rivers  to  that  degree,  that  a  laborer  has  earn- 
ed 43  per  diem  by  seling  them  to  the  farmers  at 
id.  per  bushel.  They  are  now  risen  to  6d  and  8d. 
.\nd  great  sums  are  thus  invested  for  forming  com- 
posts. Major  Cartwright,  near  Boston,  found  them 
to  exceed  whale  refuse,  probably  because  used  in  a 
fresher  state. 

§.  7. —  Grane*. 

Tallow-chandlers'  refuse  is  purchased  at  from  2s. 
to  53.  per  cwt.  ;  and  froui  ten  to  fifteen  cwt.  are 
commonly  spread  per  acre.  I  have  seen  remarkable 
elfccts  from  them  in  turnip  crops,  on  poor  sandy 
soils.  Ur.  Wilkinson,  of  Enfield,  found  them  far  su- 
perior to  dung  for  that  crop. 

§   8. —  Woollen  Raffs, 

The  price  of  these  have  varied  of  late  years  consid. 
:rably  ;  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  Chopping  them 
nto  small  pieces  is  6d.  per  cwt.  From  five  to  twelve 
cwt.  have  been  used,  It  has  been  an  observation  of 
the  Hertfordshire  farmers,  that  th^ry  do  best  on  dry 
and  sandy  lands.  Tliey  not  only,  in  common  with 
all  animal  substances,  become  the  food  of  plants,  but 
also  attract  and  retain  much  moisture  from  the  at 
mosphere.  Dr.  CuUen  found  that  they  have  a  sensi- 
ble effect  for  six  years. 

§,9 — Cwrier's  Sha-vin^s, 

And  furrier's  clippings,  are  bought  at  London  at 
about  Id-  per  bushel;  but  the  price  varying  with 
times.  When  corn  sells  well,  these  and  other  ma- 
nures are  eagerly  sought  lor,  and  at  high  prices  ;  but 
in    bad   limes  the   demand   is  slack,  and  the  price 

♦  Bath  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
I  Keport.     i  Ibid. 


•ills.     Thirty  bushels  per  acre   arc  a  common  dress- 
ing.    They  do  best  on  dry  soils. 

§.  10. — Norn  Shariinffs. 
These  are  also  bought  at  about  Id.  i)er  bushel,  and 
thirty  sown  per  acre.  They  are  almost  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  soils,  but  do  best  in  wet  seasons. — 
The  coarser  sorts  are  cheaper,  but  inferior  in  effect, 
though  more  durable. 

5.  1. 

'I'fie  JVatnre  and  Properties  of  t/iese  .minimal  Substances. 

All  animal  substances  are  resolvable  into  hydrok-  r» 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur; 
that  is,  they  contain  the  principles  which  by  every 
consistent  theory  of  vegetation  are  necessary  to  the 
food  of  plants,  already  supported  by  earth,  air  and 
water,  the  two  latter  certainly,  and  probably  the  fur. 
mer  likewise,  formed  of  these  sii-nple  principles.  The 
practice  of  the  fanner  here  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  chymist ;  for  every  husbandman 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  every  animal  matter 
whatever  will  fertilize  his  fields. 

The  nature  of  these  bodies  can  scarcely  be  mis- 
taken  ;  and  it  should  be  more  generally  known,  that 
It  is  the  same  in  all.  When  any  of  them  are  found 
more  rich  than  others,  it  depends  merely  on  a  greater 
ease  of  dissolution  ;  some  run  into  fermentation  soon- 
er than  others,  but  they  all  ferment ;  and  by  that  in- 
testine motion  produce  more  or  less  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

The  difference  in  their  active  properties  depends 
on  this  circumstance.  Bones  will  last  twenty  years  ; 
but  urine  begins  to  act  immediately,  and  has  a  short 
duration  :  but  everyone  agrees  in  the  main  point,  of 
yielding  the  food  of  plants. 

§.  "2, ^-Preparation  ;  Slate  ;  Jlpplicntion, 

There  is  but  one  point  here  to  be  considered  con- 
sistently with  any  degree  of  brevity  ;  and  that  is,  the 
question  which  arises  with  some,  whether  to  apply 
them  immediately  to  the  soil,  or  prepare  them^  by 
fermentation  in  a  compost  or  dunghill .' 

The  common  practice  with  much  the  greater  part 
of  these  manures  is  to  apply  them  in  the  state  they 
are  purchased  ;  and  this  conduct  combines  with  a 
question  before  discussed,  of  fresh  and  rotten  dung. 
If  every  particle  is  sure  to  dissolve  in  the  soil,  and  by 
dissolution  yiold  those  first  principles  of  these  bodies 
just  recited  ;  for  what  purpose  should  a  previous  fer- 
mentation be  excited,  to  produce  gaseous  matters 
cvaporable  in  the  moment  of  their  pro<Uictioii,  and 
f  not  buried,  carried  off  by  the  atmosphere  .' 

Horn  shavings  in  a  heap  fl'ould  become  mucilage, 
yet  the  best  farmers  all  sow  them  without  prepara- 
tion ;  and  the  more  the  subject  is  examined,  the  wiser 
will  their  conduct  appear.  All  turns  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  single  particle — a  point  of  vast  importance, 
which  pervades  and  ouglit  to  govern  the  whole  theo- 
ry of  manuring. 

The  result  will  be  found  consistent  with  the  more 
general  jiractice.  All  these  substances  shoiihl  be  ap- 
■ilied  to  the  soil  as  soon  as  the  farmer's  convenience 
and  the  state  of  his  fields  will  permit. 

^.  3  —Seaton  ;    Quantitij  ;  Soil. 

The  farmer,  by  purchasing  these  manures  in  Janu- 
ary, has  or  should  have  a  power  of  storing  them  free 
from  rain  or  wind,  and  consequently  of  using  them 
at  the  season  that  best  suits  his  purpose.  The  only 
one  properly  applicable  as  a  lop  dressing,  is  night  soil 
dry  »nd  in  powder  ;  all  the  rest  should  be  ploughed 
in  as  soon  as  spread.  There  are  authors  that  re- 
commend shewing  all  or  most  manures  in  this  method, 
which  is  cons  stent  only  with  the  supposition,  that  as  ~ 
they  dissolve  the  atmosphere  does  not  carry  them 
«w»y.  The  absurdity  is  self  evident.  In  proportion 
to  the  ease  and  susceptibility  of  fermentation,  they 
ought  to  be  spread  as  soon  as  it  may  be  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  The  guanlilu  commonly  applied  has 
been  mentioned  under  the  respective  heads. 

As  to  soil,  all  animal  substances  act  as  manures 
powerfully  on  all  ;  but  the  fermentation  and  conse» 
qiient  dissolution  will  depend  very  much  on  its  being 
loose,  friable,  and  neither  ijuite  drv  nor  very  wet.—'' 
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On  heavy  clay  !<i>ils  t!uy  will  not  ;i<t  willi  llio  laip 
energy  as  on  in.iins,  fjood  sanil,  and  llie  drier  calca- 
reous eartlis.  But  hones,  liavioff  a  mcclianical  effect, 
as  well  as  a  fertilizing  one,  are  excellent  on  such 
land. 

nUAPTF.R  II. 

(fWgetabteMii'vre^. 
The   manures  IVoni  the   vegetahle  kingdom   which 
are  most  con  monly  applied  are, 
J.  Wood  ashes.  6.  Pot-ash  Waste. 

2.  Peat-ashes.*  7.  Suprar-baker's   Waste. 

3.  Coal-ashes.  8.  Tanner's  Bark- 

4.  Soot.  9.  Saw-dnst. 

5.  Peat-dust.  10.  Rape-cake. 

§.  \  .—  Wood  Mhea. 
From  several  experiments  which  I  have  made  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Hazenfratz  starting  a  query, 
whether  alkalis  were  a  manure,  1  found  that  pearl-ash 
is  a  very  powerful  one  ;  and  that  it  had  also  the  re- 
nmrkabie  properly  of  acting-  on  charcoal,  (though  not 
by  fusion-)-)  by  mere  mixture  and  solution  in  water  : 
the  nature  of  wood  ashes  is  well  known  ;  and  where- 
ver tried  they  have  proved  a  valuable  manure.    They 


For  the.  American  Farmer. 

NEW-YORK  AND  OTIIRR    CANALS— 
UOAnS,&,c. 

KO.  I. 
The  volume  lately  puhlislied  in  New-York 
con'aiuin!;  all  the  nllicial  (lociinienls  relative  tc 
the  supcrh,  and  extensive  Cannls  now  executins 
anil  rapidly  advancin;;  towards  completion  ii 
that  slate — and  also  an  interestiii^,  liarulsornelv 
written  introduction,  is  calculated  to  do  much 
<;ood.  Inasmuch  as  it  unfolds  the  nperiition  of 
a  wise  anil  lilieral  policy  in  tlic  state  leK,islature 
that  could  properly  appreciate  and  encourairi 
the  expanded  views  (d"  a  few  enlig;litened  indi- 
viduals  frnin  time  to  time,  and  step  hy  step, 
until  the  mass  of  the  population  became  not 
only  awakened  ou  a  great  suhject,  but  were  in- 
duced ciieerfully  to  engage  in  the  enterprize, 
with  such  eH'ect,  as  will  probably,  in  a  few  years, 
place  the  state  of  New-York  in  a  situation,  as 


evidently  act  by  their  alkaline  salt,  as  well  as  byjrelates  to  wealth  and  power,  that  she  would  not 
classing'  amonpc' tie  suhsl.inces  which  have  Passed  j|.,yp  ^^i-j^pij  ^j  j^  g  p,  by  any  other  means: 
the  fire;  the  effect  of  which  operation  in  every  de.j,^^,j  ^^^^^  .(.jg*  with  the  fiattering  pros- 
eree  of  heat,  .small  as  well   as  sfreat)  is  bv  no  means  i        ,       ."^  ,  i    i     ii        •       •> 

well  understood.  According  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  they  jpects  of  success,  «>  to  go  and  do  likewise.'^ 
contam  some  phosphorated  selenite  ;  common  salt  and  Adniittino;  the  trade  on  the  VVestern  Canal 
glaubers  are  also  found  in  them  in  small  quantities  ;  to  he  limited  hy  the  houndaiies  which  nature 
all  which  in  a  small  dose  accelerate  putrefaction.  -  jsppmg  (o  have  prescribed,  this  viiluine  proves 
They  attract  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  t  I  have  had,bp^.p„j  contradiction,  what  manv  persons  in 
e^rience  of  their  use  on  gravel  and    oanis  both  dry       ,-  „        jj^ork,  i  elieved  befo 

and   wet,   and  never  used  them  without  good  enect  ' 

The  spring  is  the  proper  season,  and  succeedmg  rail 
of  much  importance.  Forty  bushels  per  fccre  the 
common  quantity. 

§.  2.— Pent  Ashes. 

In  most  countries  where  peat  bogs  are  found,  the 
ashes  arc  a  common  manure.  Their  value  usually 
clejiends  on  the  blackness  and  density  of  the  peat  that 
is  burned.  Those  of  the  Newbury  peat  are  the  most 
celebratel,  and  ten  or  twelve  bushels  an  acre  is  a 
common  quantity  :  whereas  in  other  countries  twenty 
to  forty  have  been  usually  applied.  This  difference 
is  the  result  of  the  component  parts  of  the  ashes 
One  hundred  grains  of  the  Newbury  contain,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Davy, 

Oxid  of  Iron         ......      48 

Gypsum -         -         32 

Muriat  of  Sulphur  and  Pot-ash        -        -  20 
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Where  these  ashes  are  used  with  great  success,  there 
is  probably  a  deficiency  of  iron  in   the  soil.     Simil 
is  the  result   of  uncommonly   ferruginous  peat-ashes, 
in  Bedfordshire,  when  used  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Dun- 
stable. 

The  great  effects  which  on  some  soils  attend  the 
use  of  five  or  six  bushels  per  acre  ofgypsum,  prevents 
us,  however,  from  concluding  that  the  whole  benefit 
of  the  peat  ash  is  from  the  oxid  of  iron  ;  this  will 
depend  on  the  soil,  which  may  possess  iron  enough; 
(all  have  some)  and  in  that  case  the  gypsum  may  be 
important.  In  the  Newhury  peat-ash  no  alkaline  sidt 
is  found.  Lord  Oundonald  says  it  is  not  found  in 
any  ;  yet  some  authors  have  told  us  that  it  contains 
a  22d  part  of  fixed  alkali  ;  but  although  peat-ashes 
contain  no  alkali,  the  ashes  of  surface  turf  on  a  peuty 
soil  do  contain  them,  of  which  many  cases  have  oc- 
curred ;  amongst  others,  see  Brussels  JMemoi 
Their  effect  is  great  on  dry  friable  soils.  On  stitler 
ones  the  quantity  used  is  larger  ;  .and,  on  some  clays 
they  have  been  tried  with  very  little,  if  any  effect. 
('lo  be  Continued. J 

*  The  supposed  vegetable  origin  of  coal  would  not 
justify  this  classification  ;  but  it  will  conduce  to 
clearness  to  arrange  all  ashes  in  the  same  division. 

f  Rouelle,  Fourcroy.     t  Priestley. 


vi?. :  that  the  Western  Canal  will  in  a  levvyear^ 
redeem  the  capital  employed  in  its  construction 
and  then  aflord  an  enormous  revenue  to  tlu 
state,  and  at  the  same  time  so  reduce  the  piic« 
of  transportation,  as  to  enhance  Ihe  value  of 
real  property  in  all  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  territory  on  which  this  canal  will  have 
a  legitimate  claim  for  tlie  profits  of  transporta- 
tion, either  on  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  line, 
is,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stale  of  New. York 
west  of  Albany,  the  whole  of  the  country 
north-west  of  the  great  lakes  above  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  Erie,  as  far  as  population  will  ever 
extend;  and  all  the  country  south  and  east  of 
these  lakes  to  the  dividing  ground  between 
them  and  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  is  certainly  an  immense  territory,  and 
will  probably  after  some  years  yield  affreight  on 
the  lower  section  of  the  canal,  etjuai  to  tlie 
quantity  contemplated  (to  wit)  l,000.0oO  tons 
annually.  Supposing  the  navigation  to  be  sus- 
pended by  frost  four  months  in  the  year,  and  u 
few  days  taken  for  repairs,  &c.  then  allowing 
six  days  in  the  week  for  labor,  about  20O  d.iys 
will  remain  for  the  navigating  of  boats.  And 
supposing  that  two-horse  boats  of  60  tons  bur- 
then each,  will  be  found  to  be  the  size  besl 
adapted  to  this  navigation,  it  will  reqtiire  tin- 
passage  of  100  boats  daily.  But  as  the  traiit 
will  be  so  irregular,  that  periiaps  five  times  :> 
many  will  pass  in  a  given  tune,  at  some  sea 
sons  of  the  year  as  at  others,  it  is  highly  pio 
bable  that  a  trade  of  this  extent  will  be  foutu^ 
to  be  as  much  as  the  locks  and  feeders  will  .r 
all  limes  conveniently  accommodate. 

Hut  in  the  course  of  the  reasoning  founr 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Book  under  const 
deration,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  aip. 
supposed  to  be  proved,  that  tlie  city  of  New- 


York  is  not  only  to  cmuuiand  the  t  >  le  of 
the  territory  just  described,  luit  to  fiiinish  tliC 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
with  all  their  merchandize,  and  to  receive 
their  agricultural  and  other  products  in  return  : 
and    of   course    Philadelphia,    Ballimore,  and 

itlier  southern  atlantic  ciiirs,  must  be  content 
to  divide  the  trade  of  the  small  strip  of  land 
between  the  mountains  and  the  se>-board  among 
them  in  the  best  manner  they  can., 

Now  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  this  position. 
Hut  as  it  is  also  stated,  that  all  this  is  to  be 
efiijcted  by  means  of  the  Western  Canal,  some 
doubts  are  entprtained  uhether  this  would  he 
the  most  eligible  channel  through  which  this 
branch  of  the  New-York  trade  ought  to  be 
conducted.  A  little  attention  will  thci-efore  be 
bestowed  in  the  examination  of  the  subject,  and 
tf  the  plan  that  has  been  proposed  should  be 
(ound  ii:aile(|uate  to  the  object,  another  grand 
scheme  is  held  in  reservation  ready  to  be  offer- 
■d  for  acceptance,  in  case  of  any  prospect  of 
failure  in  the  first. 

It  often  happens  to  the  best  of  us,  that  when 
we  become  enraptured  with  a  favourite  object 
which  we  have  ascertained  will  really  be  use- 
ful, in  the  ardor  of  our  zeal  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  more  good  will  be  produced  from  it 
than  nature  ever  intended  ;  or  than  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  it  by  nature  and  art  combined.^ 
This  may  possibly  have  happened  to  some  of 
the  eulogists  of  the  Western  Canal.  We  have 
seen  in  the  introduction  before  mentioned,  a 
decor.i'ted  picture  of  th'S  great  work  and  its 
oil' cts,  drawn  by  a  master-hand.  It  is  proba- 
ble we  may  have  viewed  it  in  a  mildi'r  light 
than  it  was  intended  to  have  been  exhibited, 
and  therefore  have  liot  been  dazzled  by  the 
rays  of  splendour,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, are  rellected  from  almost  every  part. 
We  are  almost  tempted  lo  ask  the  question, 
Whether  a  little  more  shade  introduced  as  an 
iitf-set,  to  the  many  lighly  illuminated  parts, 
might  not  have  rend.rcd  the  picture  still  more 
prrfecf .''  \Ve  suppose,  for  instance,  that  this 
Havig.itionwill  be  suspended  by  ice  about  four 
months  in  the  year — we  also  suppose  and  be- 
lieve, that  ibL-re  will  be  more  uncertainty  and 
greater  difficulties  lo  be  encountered,  in  coin- 
municaiiiig  with  the  Ohio,  than  has  been  con- 
templated. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the   western 

aters,  very  well  know,  that  they  are  subject 
to  very  i^reat  diminution  irom  drouglit; — those 
that  derive  ihcir  sources  from  the  Alle^h  my 
ilidges  partake  largely  of  that  character — ad- 
iiiiltin-;;-  lliL'n  that  a  canal  should  be  made  from 
lirie  to  Fnnch  creek,  it  might  happen  that  a 
boat  freighted  with  New-York  merchandize, af- 
ter passing  that  Canal,  would  find  the  creek  too 
low  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  to  Piltsburg,  and 
might  pi)--s:hly  have  to  wait  many  weeks,  ^.nd 
even  months,  for  a  rise  of  water — for  it  is  very 
well  known,  that  this  stream  docs  not  usually 
afford  sudicient  water  for  navigable  purposes 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer,  aud  most  of 
the  auiumnal  months.  Kven  the  Alleghany  it- 
self, for  simie  distance  below  the  mouth  of 
French  creek,  is  frequently  for  months   in  suc- 

i  -sion  too  low  to  admit  the  passage  of  loaded 
boats. 
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But  are  we  quite  sure  that  a  s^ilfid^iit  supplylis  connected  with  an  elevation  above  the  s^ui- 
of  v?ater  can  be  obtained  in  a  dry  seas,on  t<'  rounding  couniri-,  and  this  is  the  fact  in  the  pre- 
supply  the  summit  level  of  a  Canal  on  thisUent  instance, 
route  '     If  this  has  ever  been  ascertained  by  a       When  a  substratum  of  den 
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ciicumstance,  and  unlil  we  are  better  intornied, 
some  doubts  will  exist  on  the  subject.  Aru!. 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  equally  a^ 
sceptical  with  regard  t..  the  proposed  communi- 
«ations  further  westward.  Not  that  we  dofiv  a 
single  position  contained  in  the  introduction.- 
We  admit  that  tiie  waters  of  the  Cayahog.i  :ind 
the  Muskingum  approach  within  six  mi  It's  «1 
each  other;  that  the  Sandusky  ami  the  Sriota 
have  their  sources  in  the  same  swamp;  that 
the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  anil  the  Miain-  of  th*' 
Ohio  have  their  rise  on  the  same  level  ;  that 
the  nources  of  the  Maume  of  Lake  fcrie,  ami 
the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash,  would  inter- 
mingle (at  some  seasons)  w  ih  very  little  la- 
bour i  that  the  raising  oi  Lake  Krie  and  the 
St  Jo.sepii's  of  Michigan,  art-  contiguous  in 
their  head  waters;  that  the  southern  water-  of 
lake  Micingan  and  some  "f  the  branch,  s  of  the 
Illinois  interlock,  and  ihat  at  one  place  at  a 
parucular  season  of  iheyear  Iheir  waters  atfoid 
a  navigation  tioio  one  to  the  other—  at  another 
eeason  there  is  only  two  miles  portage,  at  ano- 
ther seven,  and  at  anoiher  tilly  miles.  VVr 
also  admit  that  tins  dividing  ground  exhiliiis 
a  vast  extent  ot  high  level  couniry,  the  inclina 
tion  on  each  side  of  'he  dividing  line  of  the 
•waters  being  so  smill,  as  to  "  seem  almost  in 
sudicienl  to  decide  th.ir  course."  Yet  suppos- 
ing canals  opened  at  all  these  places,  we  have 
doubts  and  difticuuies  in  ascertaining  the 
Inea^ure  nf  their  ueefulne=s;  because  we  be- 
lieve thai  their  summit  levels  would  be  found 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  without  wa- 
ter. 

Level  districts  of  country  lying  at  the  foot 
ef  mountains  or  below  high  cunt)guous  lands 
are  generally  favourable  for  Crtnals,  because  the 
expense  of  crossing  deep  ravines  is  in  a  great 
measure  avoided,  and  feeders  may  mostly  be 
obtained  Irom  streams  that  have  their  sources 
eonsiilerably  above  tlie  line  of  Canal. 

Mountainous  countries  attbrd  greater  facili 
ttes  for  passing  dividing  ridges  by  Canals  than 
might  at  tiist  view  be  expected.  It  often  hap 
pens  tiiat  the  dividing  ridge  is  very  much  de 
pressed  id  consequence  of  a  branch  from  each 
side  heading  nearly  opposite.  In  this  case  there 
is  generally  a  considerable  body  of  land  that  i 
elevated  tar  above  this  depressed  point,  and  of 
course  produces  at  least  the  probability  that 
springs  may  break  out  above  this  level,  which 
inuy  be  collected  and  conducted  to  it,  or,  as 
mountainous  streams  bave  generally  much  tall, 
tiiat  some  one  may  be  intercepted  liigh  enough 
to  supply  the  summit  level.  If  neither  of  these 
•an  be  ed'ecied,  as  such  ridges  are  generally 
Harrow,  it  may  probably  be  tunnelled  at  a  low 
ar  ievel  wiiere  the  water  may  be  brought  at  a 
•omparatively  moderate  expense. 

butof  all  the  lorms  wliich  the  face  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  diversified  country  presents,  that 
\Kiich  IS  exhitiiled  between  the  branches  of  the 
Dhio  and  tiiose  of  the  Lakes,  is  the  most  unla- 
Tourable  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  on 
saiauul  i«v«l8  u  tlrj  seasoas,  wben  such  a  form 


se  earth  pervades 
such  a  district  of  country,  the  melting  of  snow, 


and  the  great  r.nns  which  usuaUy  fall  in  the 
atter  part  of  v.'intrr,  at  times  literallv  covers 
the  grounil  with  water.  But  as  the  cans-  ceases 
to  operate,  the  water  passes  slowly  otl'.  and  i 
seen  only  in  the  Miost  depressed  places  Form 
iiig  shallow  ponds,  which  are  nlten  many  miles 
in  extent  :  small  inttrrupled  outlets  and  evapo- 
ration by  degrees  diminishes  these,  so  as  only 
to  present  the  appearance  of  extensive  suanips, 
where  the  winter  and  spring  waters  are  still  in 
part  retained  by  the  bo^jjv  soil,  covered  by  wa- 
ter glasses  and  shrubs,  but  the  summer  drought 
so  eH'fctually  drain  them  of  their  moisture,  that 
very  little  if  any  water  is  seen  to  flow  from 
them.  For,  here  we  are  nut  to  look  for 
large  and  permanent  springs  ;  these  cannot  ex- 
ist without  a  body  of  elevated  land  somewliere 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  time  is  past  when  philosophers  could  be 
amused  with  the  notion  that  capillary  attraction 
and  other  subterraneous  magic,  were  competent 
to  raise  water  from   the  bowels  of  the   earth 


ticability  of  Ciinstructing  a  n.-wigahle  Canal, 
ttie  whole  distance  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio 
Jtiver.  But  then  we  must  also  believe  that 
there  has  been  some  little  mistake  in  describ- 
ing the  ground  as  beina;  almost  perfectly  level. 
We  will  not  presume  to  say  that  New  York 
cannot  effectuate  a  pernirnent  water  communi- 
cation from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michiu-an,  and 
fence  to  the  Illinois  River  in  one  moiilh  ;  hut 
«e  think  when  she  does  accomplish  it  in  that 
time,  she  will  be  entitled  to  credit  for  a  full 
month's  work. 

On  casting  our  eyes  over  a  Map,  and  disco* 
vering  that  the  branches  of  different  streams 
interlock,  we  are  apt  to  believe  there  will  he 
little  ditHculty  in  connecting  them  by  a  canal. 
It  is  time  this  deception  was  done  away.  Re- 
cent experience  has  proved,  that  in  manv  n- 
stances  where  the  connecting  of  wafer  courses 
has  long  been  thought  (juite  practicable,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  level  gives  a  different  result; 
and  proves  that  dividing  grounds  present  great- 
er obsi  ructions  to  internal  navigation  than  raa» 
uy  suppose. 

Many  very  important  Canals  may  be  opened 
in  vaiious  parts  of  our  country  ;  hut  they  ar© 
not  likely  to  be  the  sooner  accomplished  by  en- 


and  discharge  it  on  the  summit  of  high  nioun-  tertainiug  the  erroneous  opinions  that  these  fa- 
tains.  In  the  present  day  permanent  springs  cilities  are  more  numerous  than  they  realiy  are. 
are  not  found  even  on  very  elevated  plains.     It 


1-.  true,  in  those  places  which  are  a  little  de 
pressed  and  swampy,  while  the  surface  around 
IS  generally  moist,  water  will  ooze  from  the 
earth;  but  a  summer  sun,  and  dry  weather 
soon  exhausts  their  lesources. 

These  gradations,  from  a  great  superabun- 
dance of  water,  when  swamps  become  naviga- 
ble, loao  absolute  absence  of  that  flunl.  are  ve- 
ry happily  described  in  the  Introduction  In 
the  Case  that  seems  to  be  most  relied  on  for  a 
communication  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Illinois,  it  is  said,  as  before  stated,  that  at 

ne  season  of  the  year  there  is  an  uninterrupt- 
ed navigation  ;  at  another  season  there  is  a 
portage  of  two  miles  ;  at  another  seven,  and  at 

nother  fifty  miles. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  an  engineer  should  traverse  the 
whole  dividing  ground  from  the  east-.rn  boun- 
dary of  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  the  junction  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  thence  oetween 
tlie  waters  of  Michigan  and  Illinois,  without 
being  able  to  find  a  single  place  where  a  full 
and  permanent  supply  of  wat<;r,  for  a  large 
trade,  can  be  obtained,  for  a  summit  level;  or 
any  spot  where  the  length  of  a  tunnel  woubl 
not  be  too  great  even  tu  induce  a  single  serious 
thought  relative  to  its  execution. 

But  It  IS  said,  the  ground  for  the  Ohio  Canal 
has  been  examined  and  found  practicable.  It 
may  have  ueen  examined,  but  perhaps  nut  with 
that  degree  of  care  and  accuracy  necessary  to 
furiu  a  decisive  opinion  in  sucli  an  uuportant 
case.  Whenever  we  see  a  detailed  account  ol 
Its  having  been  done  by  a  competent  engineer, 
with  suitaule  instruments,  and  tnereby  ascer- 
tained that  a  stream  of  water  can  be  conduct- 
ed across  the  dividing  ground  sullicient  to 
drive  a  pair  of  tive  feet  mill-stoiies  torcibly  by 
a  |4  feet  over-shot  wheel,  in  the  driest  seasons, 
then  w«  »iiaU  esriaioly  give  credit  to  the  prac- 


It  may  have  the  eOect  in  some  degree  to  dis- 
tract attention,  and  prevent  those  who  are  iD' 
terested  from  uniting  in,  and  prosecuting  with 
etti'ct,  plans  that  would  lead  to  usefulnessi 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  Picture  that  has 
attracted  our  attention,  on  which  we  are  willing 
to  make  a  few  reti.arks.  It  is  stated,  that 
amongst  other  things  the  Canal  is  to  furnish  the 
Mississippi  valley  with  Salt,  from  the  Oni>n» 
dagai^alt  Works,  to  an  immense  amount.  Be- 
cause It  is  said,  it  may  be  ilelivered  at  Pittsburg 
for  g5  31  per  bushel  ;  and  at  Louisville  for 
JS5  50;  and  that  the  k.anawi;a  Salt  cannot  be 
aBorded  for  less  than  g6  ner  barrel. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  Kanawha  Salt,  there 
appears  to  be  a  little  error  in  information.  lo 
August  last,  by  nctnal  inquiry  on  the  spot,  it 
was  ascertained  that  50  furnaces  were  then  in 
rdast,  averaging  about  OC  bushels  per  day  each; 
which  gives,  for  the  whole  daily  product,  3000 
bushels;  and  that  a  great  proportion,  if  not  the 
whole  of  this  large  quantity,  might  have  been 
pui  chased  for  specie  or  eastern  paper  at  from 
S3  to  S3  25  per  barrel  orsomt-ihing  less  thaa 
jO  cents  per  bushel.  From  the  spirit  and  acti- 
vity with  which  the  works  were  th^  n  carried  on, 
it  would  seem  that  no  money  was  lost  at  these 
prices.  Now  if  it  will  cost  but  19  cents  to 
transport  a  barrel  of  N.  York  Salt  fiom  Pitts- 
burg to  Louisville,  as  it  is  but  about  two-thirds 
of  the  distance,  and  a  better  navigation,  a  bar- 
rel may  be  carried  from  Kanawha  to  that  place 
for  13  cents,  which  at  the  most  will  amount  to 
out  ^3  38  ;  the  difference  is  i5'2  1'2;  one  half 
of  wiiicti  11  IS  believed  would  carry  it  to  Pitts- 
ourg  ;  and  proportionally  leiis  tu  the  latennedi* 
ate  points. 

It  IS  true  the  manufacture  at  Kanawha  haa 
oeen  conducted  rather  more  with  a  view  to 
;(uaniity  than  quality.  But  it  only  requires  a 
Utile  additiuual  laber  to  produce  ealt  ot  au  ea^ 
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ee^S"'t  qin'ilv ;  an!     ■•iuTever    ialcir    i.i'i     ' 
ni  •K*  |>r'ifr,iblj  appiied  in  i;iii)roviii^  tiie  qu  .1 
tv  t' wwK-t-asiiis  the  .;  iiiiti.y,  tiie  ih'iige  will 
ccrtiiinlv  take  iilacc      b'ru.n  '.vhat  «e  have  seen 
©f  flip  p'ro'^ois,  it  19  lieiitivB'!  tiai   two   or  thief 
cents  per  bushel  of  extra    irtho--    wo!l    ai)j)lieii, 
»'.n;!(!  render  this  Salt    nearly    (jual  to  tne  h<  m 
p.iv   iMcturfd  in  tli'>  Wesiorii  Ci.uiHrv.      Theb'- 
viir;<-  have  Uie  ailvanla/e  of  inexhaiistr>le  »u; 
p'lesdf  coal  in  tiieir  nci^tihmirhoDii  wh'-n   thei 
stdcli    of   wood    fails.     Jjeveral    have   alre.id; 
ava  led    themselvt-s  of    liiis   all    important  re- 
sou  rre. 

!t  i).  stated  th.it  no  water  in  the  United  State- 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  '"^aline  in  New  York.  \N'e 
have  never  tasted  tliat  water,  but  we  know  froii 
actual  inspeciiou,  that  the  water  from  Ivin^'t 
old  well,  on  the  north  t'raiii  h  of  the  HoUtein 
wil!  dissolve  no  more  salt;  it  is  therefore  satu 
rated. 

A'  a  lime  when  food  for  news-papers  is  so 
ahuiidant.  we  have  certainly  written  cnoug! 
for  one  numher,  and  have  only  just  arrived  a 
it  were  at  tt.e  threshold  «f  our  art;ument,  »o 
prove  that  the  Western  Canal  ought  not,  and 
cannot  constitute  a  link  in  the  chain  of  com 
munication  i>\  which  New-York  is  lo  furi/ish  th< 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  merchandize, 
o  receive  its  products  in  return.  We  hope 
however,  that  in  tlie  next  nuniher  we  >hall  not 
«nly  be  able  to  set  through  with  the  examina- 
tion of  our  evidence,  but  to  make  a  full  dis 
play  of  our  grand  scheme  for  eff'ecliBg  this 
grt'al  purpose  with  more  certainty  and  econo- 
my. LO0K.EUS  ON. 

Jan.  39,  1822. 


yOR    THE    AMCHUAN     FAHMER. 

CABBAGE   PLANTS.— How  best 
Raised. 

uVr,  Skinner, 

A  very  erroneous  practice  has  long  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  propasatin;^ 
cabbage  plants  ;  and  although  1  may  be  laughed 
at  by  experienced  gardeners,  ^for  1  dont  profes™ 
to  be  a  nice  gardener,)  for  innovating  on  their 
prerogative  ;  still  I  will  venture  to  sugjjes'  a 
mode  which  I  believe  all  will  approve  aftii 
trying  it. 

The  common  practice  has  been  to  sow  cab- 
bage seeds  on  very  rich  ground,  in  order  {•• 
have  early  plants,  and  many  estimate  the  value 
ol  their  plants  for  tran^planang,  in  propoi - 
tion  to  their  large  size — but  1  do  not. 

If  you  sow  your  seeds  early,  on  very  rich 
l^round,  they  progress  rapidly  ;  an<l,  li  sown 
thick,  as  is  lommonly  the  case,  isuon  acquire  a 
small  slim  stem,  and  small  top — and,  il  sown 
thin,  they  will  be  too  large  to  tran>^plant  before 
the  proper  time,  for  a  winter  crop. 

If  you  sow  your  seeds  late  in  the  spring,  you 
cannot  be  certain  of  succeeding  The  plants, 
as  sion  as  iliey  ajipear  above  ti,iound,  are  fro- 
quently  destroyed  by  a  small  idack  flea,  espe- 
cially il  the  weather  proves  dry,  and  it  is  dif 
ficult  to  prcserv  th'.m.  1  have  tried  many 
reiii'  dies  without  success. 

Ssdiiie    years  ago,     alter    I    had     sown    a 
Urge    bed    uf    caobage    seeds    early    in    the 


spring  :  t  determined  to  procure  a  variety,  and 
Irom  the  seed  stores  I  was  furnished  with  eight 
or  ten  dillerent  sorts — they  did  not  come  to 
'.anil  as  soon  as  I  expected,  and  1  believe  tliey 
>vei-e  sown  about  the  first  of  May,  on  rich 
-round  :  the  season  proved  dry,  and  as  soon  a» 
■ciey,:ippeared  above  gri)und,thev  were  destroy- 
•■d  hy  tiie  flea.  I  entirely  failed  with  them, 
•tul  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  my  bed 
►■own  early  in  the  season. 

Instead  of  sowing  my  c.bbage  seeds  on  rich 
ground,  1  have  for  several  years  past  ciiosen  the 
poorest  partot  my  garden,  and  sovvii  my  -eeds 
as  early  in  the  spring  hs  the  frost  wiiiild  admit. 
The  continual  moisture  of  the  spring'-  will  soon 
cause  cabbage  seeds  lo  vegetate  and  grow  on 
poor  ground  ;  ami  the  flea  dues  not  olten  iiiiuie 
th'-m  when  sown  eariy-  !f  any  are  wanted  for 
early  transplanting,  tliey  can  be  forced  by 
sprinkling  a  part  of  the  bed  with  lie  from  around 
'he  manure  heap  :  and  a  portion  of  the  plants 
ran  he  thus  forced  all  through  the  season,  so  as 
to  have  them  of  proper  size  at  any  time  Those 
on  the  poor  ground  not  manured  soon  acquired 
a  dwarfish  appearance,  and  will  remain  so  all 
the  season,  unless  watered  or  manured  as  di- 
rected, or  transplanted  to  rich  ground,  when 
they  will  grow  vigorously  if  the  lieason  should 
prove  favourable. 

I  do  not  prefer  to  transplant  large  plants  ;  for 
small  plants  do  not  wither  and  fall  so  much  as 
large  ones.  I  shall  hereafter  pursue  this  method, 
and  I  ask  others  to  try  it,  before  they  condemn 
the  practice.  A 

FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  STATESMAN. 

Woo\en  ^lanu^actuire. 

The  present  is  a  period  highly  favourable  to 
the  establishing  of  woolen  manufactures,  and  I 
am  desirous  of  convening  some  hints,  throuijri 
the  medium  of  your  excellent  paper,  to  those 
who  may  be  about  engaging  in  such  concerns. 

The  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  any  busi 
ness,  will  very  much  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  put  into  operation,  and  in  none,  is 
this  axiom  so  certainly  verified,  as  in  the  making 
f  woolen  cloth  ;  for  its  branches  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  each  one  must  he  well  executed, 
oefore  the  article  can  be  turned  out  in  the  best 
manner. 

I  know  of  no  woolen  manufactory  that  is  ma- 
as,ed  by  persons  understanding  the  business  ; 
it  is  true.  Kuropeans  are  employed  in  some  of 
the  branches  of  every  factory,  but  I  believe 
there  is  scaicely  one.  that  is  managed  by  an  in- 
lividual,  who  has  a  knowl  dgeof  all  its  manipu. 
Utions.  It  IS  not  necessary  that  a  manager 
hould  be  a  perfect  woikman  id  every  branch, 
but  it  is  indisputably  requisite,  that  he  should 
know  wlieii  every  part  is  well  performed,  and 
be  able  to  point  out  the  cause  of  any,  and  eve- 
ry defect. 

I  have  known  many  factories  in  this  country, 
where, 'O'  want  o'' one  or  iwohran.hes  ..eing  well 
lerfonried,  the  cloth,  when  finished,  has  not 
been  worth  as  much  by  one  tenth,  as  it  ought  to 
ijve  been  ;  there  has  consequently  been  a  loss 
if  ten  per  cent  on  the  returns,  arising  from  de- 
fects, that  might  have  been  avoided  without  any 


additiiinrtl  exo^Mise.  Defects  that  commence  with 
:i  factory,  are  apt  to  acquire  stability  as  it  pro- 
ICresses,  and  if  is  no  sligh'  unilortaking  to  oMige 
rtorkinen,  who  have  been  long  grounded  in  error 
to  undo,  what  tliey  have  been  instructed  to  con- 
Uier  as  being  perfect   .vnrkinanship. 

There  is  probably  no  woolen  factory  in  the 
I'liited  States,  where  (he  owners  I;avc  not 
niKered  severe  looses,  bv  purchasing  iiiachin- 
■ry  ihat  has  proved  in  dequate  to  the  perfo  m- 
ance  of  the  objects  for  winch    it  was  intended. 

bis  evil  may  be  avoided,  bv  employing  some 
iinpeteiit  person  to  suoerintend  and  direct  the 
laying  in  of  the  machi'ifry  :  but  should  it  be  or- 
dered hy  any  one  ignorant  of  the  business,  the 
itss,  usually  attending  such  a  commencement 
nust  necessarily  ensue. 

Foreigners  are  oi|en  employed  to  direct  fac- 
tories from  the  beginning,  who  are  masters  of  on- 
ly one  or  two  of  its  branches  ;  the  result  Iia8 
been  ihatsuch  parts  of  the  machinery,  as  they 
were  conversant  with,  have  been  veil  laid  in, 
whilst  other   parts   have   been    very   defective. 

This  difficulty  will  always  occur,  whern  com- 
mon workmen  are  intrusted  with  the  undertak- 
ing generally  :  for  no  person  can  be  ignorant, 
that  foreign  mechanics  anil  manufacturing  woi-k- 
men  are  not  acquainted  with  more  than  one  or 
two  branches  of  the  business  they  profess  to  un- 
derstand. 

Englishmen,  coming  from  different  manufac- 
turing countries,  vviil  vary  very  much  in  their 
mode  of  working  as  well  as  in  the  kind  of  ma- 
chinery they  have  been  arcust  mied  to  work 
with  ;  this  difl'erence  arises  from  two  causes  ; 
first,  from  the  quality  of  the  goods  made  in  each 
county  ,  and  secondly,  that  in  some  counties 
machinery  is  more  generally  used  than  in  oth- 
ers. The  counties  in  which  woolens  are  most- 
ly fabricated,  are  Yorkshire,  Wiltshire,  Som- 
mersetshire,  and  Glostershire  ;  the  first  is  in  the 
north,  and  the  three  last  in  the  westof  En;i;land,. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  manufactories  of  Ireland, 
but  I  suspect  they  are  mostly  confined  to  goods 
of  low  quality,  as  that  country  affords  the  best 
market  for  English  superfines.  The  cloth  made 
in  Yorkshire  and  Soinmersetshire,  is  mostly  of 
inferior  quality  ;  to  this  rule  there  is  some  ex* 
ceptions,  as  Hurst  in  the  former,  and  Sheppards 
of  Frome  in  the  la'ter.  In  Wiltshire,  thej 
make  about  an  equal  quantity  of  low  and  fine 
qualities,  whilst  the  County  of  Gloster  is  entire- 
ly confined  to  the  fine  trade,  and  machinery  is 
more  generally  used  than  in  either  of  the  others, 

A  workman  fiom  Glostershire  knows  nothing 
of  raising  the  nap,  or  ot  shearing  by  hand,  be- 
cause in  the  county  he  comes  from,  those 
branches  have  been  long  performed  by  the  gig- 
mile  and  shearing  frame  ;  such  as  come  from 
the  other  counties  can  do  both,  as  some  of  the 
makers  there  have  their  work  done  by  hand^ 
others  have  it  done  by  machinery. 

Having  stated  some  of  the  difficulties  manu- 
facturers have  to  encounter,  in  employing 
workmen,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  each  of  the 
operations  to  be  performed,  and  should  the  state- 
inent  be  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  manufac- 
turing, I  shall  be  amply  compensated  for  my 
trouble. 

I'uichasing  of  Wool. — This  should  be  al- 
ways done  by  some  practical  workman  who  is  a 
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judjieo'  th  article  :  as  ihe  '.lofits  of  the  busi- 
iies-  vlll  tlepciul.  in  a  great  measure,  (in  tlii' 
quality  of  tlie  staple  commodity.  I  have  liear<! 
it  oHserved  hy  an  experienced  maker,  tliat  tlie 
smallest  haired  uon!  does  not  always  make  tin' 
finest  cloth.  In  purchasin;;  in  the  llcece,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  notice  more  the  general  (jualitv 
than  that  of  any  small  portion  of  i(. 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  old 
and  new  wool  ;  old  of  the  same  quality  will 
never  handle  as  soft  when  in  cloth,  as  new,  nor 
will  it  draw  into  as  fine  a  thread  on  the  jenny. — 
TViis  rfioiark  must  be  considi-rcd  as  applyin 
mire  particularly  to  wool  after  it  is  s  oured,"than 
bel'jre,  for  wool  when  scoured,  and  hid  by  foi 
anv  considerable  time,  will  become  harsh,  and 
never  recover  its  orij^inal  softness  ;  hence  the 
reason  why  Spanish  wool,  of  anv  "iven  qualify, 
will  not  make  cloth  as  fine  as  Saxony,  or  Ameri- 
can of  the  same  grade.  The  .Spaniards  scour 
their  wool  soon  after  it  is  sorted,  and  it  is  often 
two  yars  before  it  is  in  cloth. 

Surtiii":- — The  principal  tliioE;  to  be  attended 
to  in  sorting,  is  to  take  care  that  the  differe'it 
sorts  are  regular  in  their  qualities,  and  not  to 
have  them  too  numerous,  four,.or  at  most  five 
being  sufficient  for  any  description  of  wool. 

fVool  Scnurhis:. — -iTnless  this  operation  he 
well  performed,  all  the  subsequent  ones  will  be 
injured.  The  wool  has  to  be  cleansed  from  a 
soft  faty  substance,  called  the  yolk.  There  is 
no  choice  of  material,  as  human  urine  is  univer- 
sallv  used.  The  volatile  alkali  of  the  urine 
conihiin's  with  the  extraneous  fat  of  the  vvoid, 
and  a  soponaceous  compound  is  formed  that 
will  leadi'y  pass  ott'in  water. 

The  liquor  used  in  Kngland  for  scourina;  fine 
wool,  is  composed  of  one  part  of  stale  urine,  to 
two  of  water  :  immerse  the  wool  at  about  125° 
Fahrenheit,  let  it  lay,  after  well  stirring,  lor  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  tlien  land  it  on  wooden 
bars  over  the  furnace  to  drain.  When  drained. 
it  should  he  washed  in  a  basket,  or  some  other 
similar  machine,  placed  in  a  moderate  current 
of  water,  until  that  fiuid  passes  through  it  per- 
fectly  limpid.  Some  wool  requires  &  greater 
and  some  a  K'ss  proportion  of  urine;  if  too  much 
is  used,  the  wool  will  be  string3',  and  diiiicult  to 
work,  and  if  too  little,  it  will  not  be  clean. 

I  have  known  potash  used  in  this  process, 
which  is  worse  thai  useless,  as  will  he  explain- 
ed, when  I  treat  on  the  art  of  dying,  if  wool 
\vi  1  not  cleanse  in  the  usual  menstruum,  the 
best  substitute  will  be  soft  soap. 

The  older  the  unne  is,  the  more  certain  will  it 
produce  the  desired  clFect  ;  for  the  salts  con- 
tained in  the  new  are  mostly  acid,  and  in  that 
which  is  stale  they  are  mostly  alkaline.  It  is 
saiil  not  to  arrive  at  its  greatest  degree  of  per- 
fection in  less  than  a  year.  It  should  he  kept 
in  close  vessels  alter  having  been  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  for  a  (ew  weeks. 

Dying  — The  low  qualities  should  be  dye 
blue  or  some  saleable  mixture,  the  finest  may 
be  colored  black. 

I  would  recommend  the  blue  that  is  fVoad  di/- 
ed  as  far  superior  to  any  other.  The  ,ish  or 
indigo  vat  is  generally  used  in  this  country, 
but  the  color  do'js  not  wear  well.  I  have  seei 
garments  of  this  color  that  weie  a  dark  blui 
when  made  up,  become  almost  white  after  hav 


ing  been  worn  a  short  time  :  which  proves,  that 
wool  is  rather  painted  than  colored  in  this  pro. 
cess. 

Ash  dying  is  injurious  to  the  manufacturer, 
as  well  as  to  the  public  ;  for  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  potash  will  dissolve  wool  at  a  temper- 
sture  many  degrees  below  boiling  heat.  That 
a  portion  of  the  wool  is  <lissolved  in  ash  dying 
will  be  evident  to  every  scientific  reader  from 
the  following  description  of  the  process,  and  of 
some  of  the  facts  connected  with  it. 

In  setlinrr  an  ash  vat,  two  pounds  of  caustic 
potasli  is  used  to  every  pound  of  indigo,  toge 
ther  with  strong  bran  and  mnider  water  ;  this 
quantif  y  of  indigo  is  expected  to  color  ten  lbs. 
of"  wool,  but  not  widiout  an  additional  quantity 
of  caustic  potash.  The  general  tempera'^ure  of 
the  li(|Uor  for  dipping  is  125  deg.  Fahrenheit: 
after  working  a  few  days,  the  liijuor  becomes  so 
fat,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  throw  a  portion 
of  it  into  a  furnace,  and  to  boil  it  with  a  quanti- 
ty of  bran  and  madder,  to  separate  the  oily  mat- 
ter, the  liquor  ha<l  disso'ved  from  (he  wool. 

(-loth  made  from  wool  dyed  in  the  woad  vat. 
will  fall  in  sooner,  and,  when  finished,  will 
handle  one  quality  finer  than  that  which  has 
been  colored  in  the  ash  vat. 

It  is  clearly  proved  by  the  facts  above  men- 
tioned, that  ash  dying  robs  the  wool  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  soft  unctious  matter,  and  that  th'' 
qualify  of  the  cloth  is  injured  by  what  has  been 
sulitracted. 

Any  person  may  be  convinced  of  the  sniubi- 
ity  of  wool  in  potash  by  making  the  following 
experiment^let  them  dissolve  one  pound  of 
potash  in  water  of  190  (leg.  Fahrenneit.  into 
which  put  three  pounds  of  woid,  and  they  will 
soon  dissolve,  and  the  product  will  be  soft  soap. 

A  vat  for  woad  dying  should  be  seven  feet  six 
nches  in  depth — seven  feet  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  bottom,  and  six  feet  on  the  top  ; 
blujuld  be  made  of  clean  deal  plank  two  inches 
thick,  and  be  well  secured  withstout  iron  hoops. 

A  vat  of  the  above  dimensions  may  be  set 
with  five  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  woad. 
thirty  pounds  of  indigo,  six  pounds  of  madder, 
and  two  pecks  of  bran.  Wien  blue  veins  ap- 
pear in  the  liquor,  and  the  bead  a'.d  scum  are 
f  a  rich  purple  color,  add  htilf  apeck  of  fresh 
burnt  lime,  previously  dry  slacked  ;  from  this 
lime  the  liquor  must  be  stirred  every  two  o 
three  hours,  and  lime  added  at  each  stirring, 
intil  enough  has  been  given,  which  can  only  be 
known  by  experience,  as  two  mikings  of  woad 
will  never  take  the  same  quantity.  When  th< 
vat  is  well  at  work,  dip  one  wet  of  wool,  aboui 
(orty  pounds,  and  return  the  wet  once  ;  then  re- 
peat the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  fifteen  pcmnds  ol 
indigo  and  a  suitable  ()uaiitity  of  bran  and  ma 
del  :  from  this  time  it  may  be  worked  every  day 
lor  six  or  eight  nion'bs,  adding  indigo  twice  a 
week,  and  one  hundred  of  woad  every  Satur- 
day until  ten  hundred  has  been  used.  rhi> 
vat,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  workman,  will  co 
lor  many  thousand  pounds  of  wool. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  been 
.iccustomed  to  work  all  the  indigo  out  of  the  asii 
v.\i  in  a  lew  days,  and  they  appear  to  be  afrai.l 
,)f  risking  as  much  in  the  woad  vat,  as  will  giv 
f  a  fair  trial :  but  they  may  be  assured  that  anj 
attempt  to  work  a  woad  vat,  that  shall  be  weak 


of  woad  and  indigo,  will  end  in  their  own  dis- 
appointment, and  bring  the  dyer  into  disrepute 
however  eminent  he  may  be  in  his  profession. 

In  a  work  edited  by  Thos.  Cooper,  Esq.  pub- 
shed  in  the  year  1815,  are  the  following  obser- 
vations on  the  woad  vat  : 

H.  '25.  "  1  am  in  doubt  whether  much  is  gain^ 
ed  by  the  woad  vat  altogether  here;  and  con- 
sidering the  value  of  labor,  perhaps  we  do  not 
lose  much  by  confining  our  blues  to  the  indigo 
vat." 

P.  40.  "  Five  pounds  of  indigo  of  the  best 
kind  contain  near  as  much  colouring  matter  as 
two  hundred  pounds  of  woad  '' 

One  acre  of  prime  land  will  produce  two  tons 
of  vvoad  in  one  season.  I  planted  two  acres  in 
this  country  from  which  I  obtained  three  tons  ; 
the  land  had  been  worked  manv  years  and  was 
not  in  the  best  condition  ;  the  expense  including 
rent,  cultivating,  and  making,  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifiy  dollars,  not  exceeding  that 
sum.  If  woad  will  aft'ord  two  and  a  half  pounds 
of  indigo  for  every  hundred,  as  asserted  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  thirty  hundred  can  tie  raised  on  aa 
acre  of  land  of  middling  qudity,  surely,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  objecting  to  the  use  of  the 
woad  vat  from  a  motive  of  economy. 

What  Mr.  Cooper  moans  by  "considering 
the  value  of  labour.  &c."  I  cannotcomprehend  ; 
for  wh  re  a  woad  dytr  can  have  access  to  a  full 
C'implement  of  materials  of  good  quality,  the 
wopd  vat  will  turn  out  more  cidored  wool  in  a 
given  time,  and  with  less  expense  for  labor,  thaa 
the  ash  vat.  HOPSON. 

From  the  New  York  Statesman. 

COTTOX. 

Cultivated  on  Long-Islnnd  and  in  the   State  of 

Illinois,    Lat.  39",Voith. 
Messrs.  Carteu  &  Pkkntiss, 

In  addition  to  the  evidences  which  I  have  al- 
ready adduced  in  proof  that  Cotton  may  be 
raised  with  advantage  on  Long  Island,  and  the 
sea-board  of  New-Jersey  and  Connecticut,  I 
have  to  state,  that  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  se- 
veral years  since,  planted  some  cotton  seed  in 
his  garden  ;  the  plant  thrivfd  well  and  without 
thf  aid  of  "artificial  mean-,"  the  bolls  were  well 
formed  and  large,  and  produced  cotton  of  good 
quality.  Tbi'  same  gentleman  has  since, /row 
seed  raised  here,  annually  cultivated  cotton  as 
an  ornamental  shrub,  it  has  invariably  come  to 
maturity  and  produced  firie  cotton.  The  fidlovv- 
ingar'icle  ftomthe  Washington  City  Gazette, 
shews  that  cott(m  has  been  cultivated  on  the 
Wabash,  in  the  state  of  lUinuis,  about  the  39° 
of  north  latitude,  and  in  point  of  climate, 
not  less  severe  than  that  of  Long-Island  and 
New-.lersey.  These  new  proofs,  1  hope,  will 
encourage  some  of  our  farmers  to  make  experi- 
ments that  will  decide  whether  cotton  can  be 
saf  ly  cultivated  as  a  regular  and  profitable  crop. 
To  enable  these  experiments  to  be  made,  I  have 
sent  for  several  barrels  of  cotton  seed  ;  as  soon 
as  it  arrives,  which  I  expect  will  be  in  the  course 
ul  a  month  or  six  w^'eks,  it  will  be  deposited  at 
^oMr  ujjice  for  distribution. 

AGKICOLA. 
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Jiniiii'i  (':itfoii. —  \V*e  loam  tivnn  f'le  h.-st  au- 
thoi  ity,  lli;it  duriiii;  tlie  past  seasuti,  cotton  and 
wool,  tlie  giowtl)  ol  the  easfer')  part  of  Illinois, 
have  been  discoveieil  to  beol  a  superior  (|uality- 
Tlu'  prairie*,  with  which  thai  state  abounds, 
are  said  to  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  tlie  raisina; 
ol  shaep  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  A  Mr. 
Benedict,  wbo  fcenllv  removed  from  this  neigh- 
borhood, arrived  in  town  a  few  days  as^o,  with 
a  wat;ii;on  load  of  cotton,  raised  last  season  on 
the  W'abaib,  svhich  he  ottered  in  our  market  at 
iHi  cents  per  pound.  It  is  pronounced  by  good 
juuj>'s  to  beofaveiy  superior  (Quality,  It  will 
be  .-I  fortunate  i  ircuinstaiice  (or  the  young  state 
ol  Illinois,  should  these  articles  of  raw  material 
be  extensively  produc'-d.  The.  prairies,  when 
broken  up,  are  but  little  aiVected  by  grass  or 
weeds,  and  may  be  cultivated  to  much  greater 
advanage  than  any  nt!ier  lands.  We  under- 
stand that  the  planters  in  Illinois  have  made  ar- 
range uents  for  raising  as  much  cotton  as  will 
supply  every  nasoiiable  demand  from  our  great 
commercial  cilie>,  and  to  all'ord  it  as  low  as  it 
caa  be  had  in  any  part  of  the  United  Staies. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN   FARJIER. 

Kentucky  ^Agricultural  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  sundry  farmers  from  different 
parts  of  Jefferson  County,  state  of  Kentucky, 
held  agreeably  to  public  notice,  at  the  bouse  of 
Kouert  Buckner,  esfj.  on  !'uesilav,  the  28th  day 
of  Ueceoiber,  1821,  Abraham  llite,  Esq.  bring 
called  to  the  tJliair,  and  William  Chambers  ap- 
P'.iinted  Secretary,  tbe  following  resolutions 
were  then  adopted  : 

1st.  Resolved,  That  agriculture  is  considered 
by  us  as  the  true  basis  of  national  prosperity 
and  happiness,  mi-'riting  the  allentiun  of  the 
patriotic  and  wise,  in  every  section  of  our 
country. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  a  Society  he  formed  in 
Jefferson  County,  to  he  stiled  the  Kentucky 
A-jrn  u  tural  ^oc'.ety,  whose  object  shall  be  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy  ; 
to  be  composed  of  practical  farmers,  ami  otiier 
persons  disposed  to  assist  in  so  laudable  a  pur- 
pose. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  Abraham  Hite,  John 
Rowan,  John  Speed  and  Saml.  Churchill,  Es()s. 
be  and  they  :-ire  hereby  appointed  and  requested 
to  serve  as  a  committee  to  draft  a  form  of  Con- 
stitution for  tbe  government  of  said  Society, 
and  that  they  or  any  three  of  them  report  the 
same  to  a  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  house  of 
Robert  Buckner,  oa  Tuesday,  the  fifteenth  day 
of  January  next. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
meetin"  be  signed  by  tbe  Chairman,  and  attest- 
ed by  the  Secretary,  and  that  they  have  them 
published. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  adjourn  to 
ineetai!;ain  on  the  15th  day  of  January  mxt. 

ABRAHAM  HITE,Chr. 

Wm.  Chambers.  Sec'rj. 


If'hnt  If  Ihe  intriiisic  relative  value  of  liarley. 

RiiclLwIi^at,  Indian   Corn.    Oats  ami  Rye — 

wlien   used   as  food  for  IIo^s,   Horses,'  and 

Cnllle  ? 

To  the  followiiif;  inquiries  toucbing  the  intrinsic 
v.iliie  of  sivi-ral  kinds  of  Crain,  tor  tbe  home  use  ut 
tanners  and  lluir  aiiimHls,  we  thankfully  give  plact-  ; 
and  wo  foiully  hope  that  some  of  oor  many  prac- 
tical agricultural  correspondents,  may  enable  us  to 
answer  them  satisfactorily — that  is  to  say,  by  a  strict 
detail  of  th  ir  expcnrnce  in  the  matter. 

The  knowledge  which  our  correspondent  wishes  to 
acquire,  is  ver>  important  to  ev<ry  farmer  ;  and  we 
believe  tliat  be  may  soon  obtain  it— for  that  day  has 
certainly  passed  by  in  this  country,  when,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  interests  of  Agriculture,  it  could  have 
been  truly  said,  that  "what  was  every  body's  business 
was  no  one's."  The  object  at  which  our  correspondent 
aims,  is,  we  thmk,  entitled  to  the  notice  of  Aijricul- 
tural  Societies— tliey  inigiht  call  for  and  reward  the 
most  judicious  setts  of  Agricultural  experiments  con- 
nected with  the  subject  :  and  we  persuade  ourselves 
to  believe,  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  one  of 
these  associations  to  command  satisfactory  and  very 
iiseftil  answers  to  his  questions;  but,  meiuiwhile  we 
would  gladly  receive  such  Information  on  the 
case,  as  any  of  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  fur- 
nish. Eilitov. 

FOR   THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Worcester,  Mass.  March,  1832. 

INQUIRY. 

"  Whereas  our  farmers  usually  raise  a  great- 
er quantity  of  grain  than  is  wanted  for  the  con- 
sumption of  their  families  and  stock,  and  arc 
frequently  uncertain  what  particular  kind  of 
corn  to  dispose  of, because  they  do  not  know  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  different  species  of  grain  ; 
and  whereas,  this  cannot  be  cor  ectly  ascertained 
by  the  market  prices,  vvhich  are  constantly  fluc- 
tuating in  consequence  of  adventitious  circum- 
stances, I  beg  leave  to  enquire  in  behalf  of  my- 
self and  others,  of  you  and  your  correspondents, 
what  is  the  relative  value  of  liarley,  Buck- 
wheat, Indian  Corn,  t)ats  and  Rye,  as  food  for 
hogs,  horses  and  neat  stock  .^  satisfactory  an- 
swers would  enable  us  to  ascertain  what  partic- 
ular part  of  our  surplus  produce  might  be  offer- 
ed tor  sale,  consistently  with  good  husbandry, 
liarley,  I  am  aware,  is  not  often  raised  in  tli:s 
part  of  the  country  as  food  for  stock,  and  proba- 
bly is  less  valuctl,  as  such,  than  it  should  be.  11 
it  is  good  food  for  horses  in  the  East,  and  histo- 
ry informs  us  that  it  is  the  only  gram  given  to 
horses  in  Asia  ;  it  surely  cannot  be  bad  food  t^r 
them  in  the  West.  I  have  considered  a  crop 
of  Barley  as  more  profitable,  and  not  more  ex- 
hausting to  the  land,  than  a  crop  of  Oats  ;  but 
in  this  opinion  I  may  be  mistaken,  for  I  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence, on  this  subject,  as  1  hope  some  one  will, 
who  can  speak  from  bis  own  observation. 
1  am  Sir, 

very  respectfully, 

Your  most  ob't  and  humble  servant, 

J.   W.  L. 


BALTIMORE,    FRID/VY,    MARCH     lo,    Iti^ZZ 
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PUlCliS  CURKBNT. 
Flour   from  the  waggcms,    superfine,   S^i— Wharf 
flour  g6  per  bbl.  — Wheat,  white,   133  to   135  cents- 
Red,    1:0  to  132— Corn,  white,  7U   to  Tl— yellow,  64 
to  65— Rye,  65— Barley,  60— Oats,  30  to  40— Beans, 


130  cents  per  oiifhel  wholesale  -  CJiiiss  Stnis,  Clo- 
T.  gb— Timothy,  4i-()rchard,  ."i- Herds,  3  per 
bushel,  at  retail-S.4LT,  coarse,  54  to  65  cts— I.iver- 
pool  ground,  50— do,  fine,  40  lo  44  per  bushel— Plas- 
tcr  of  Paris,  groiiiul,  R7  per  ton  or  1:5  cents  ppp 
bbl-Mess  lleef,  gU-do.  I'oik,  :3-llcrrinRs,  2\ 
to  2j-Sli.ad,  5i  to  6  per  bbl— Codfish,  3  to  ."i' cts— 
Hams,  11— Cheese,  11  — Hutler,  20  to  2.5  per  lb.— 
'■'■IfSs,  10  to  12  cents  per  doz.— Cotton,  Georgia  Up- 
lanil,  17  cents  per  lb.— no  Louisiana  or  Alabama  in 
arket— Tah,  173  cts.— Turpentine,  175  to  200— Ho- 

n,     150    per   bbl— Spiriis  of  turpentine,  35  cents 

\'arnlsli,  30— Linseed  Oil,  75  per  gallon- ToiiAe. 
CO,  old  crop  Maryland,  no  yellow,  or  fine  red  in 
market— good  I'atuxent  red  6  to  £9- common  4  to  5 

-second  li  to  3   per    100    lb.   in  demand Virginia, 

few  hhds  from  liichmond  were  sold  this  week  at  ge' 
-and  some  from  Kentucky  at  g5  per  100  lb. 


As  the  season  advances,  We  cannot  delay  the  in- 
■ertioq  of  the  following  CATALOGUE  OF  FRUITS 
for  sale  by  JOHN  WILLIS,  Esq.  Collector  of  the 
I'ort  of  Oxford,  Talbot  county,  Mil.  We  bave  had 
occasion  before  to  speak  of  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Willis'  Fruit,  and  the  great  skill  of  the  cultivator  '-. 
[EJ.  .'!n\  Farmer. 
CHERIURS. 

1.  The  May  or  Buck  Heart 

2.  The  Bastard  do 

3.  The  lilack  spotted  Caroort  or  Carone 

4.  The  White  Grafton  Cherry 

5.  The     do.         do.  late  do. 

6.  The     do.     Harrison  Heart 
Spanish       do. 
Halifax        do. 
late  White  do. 

10,  The  May  Duke 

11,  The   large  do. 

12,  The  late     no.  (Comes  late) 
1  ).  The  lar.ge  Morel  lo 

\i.  The  small  black  do. 

15.  The     do.     lata     do. 

APRICOTS. 

1.  The  Roman  A;i;-icot 

2.  The  French  brussels. 

I'EARS. 

1.  The  Early  Pear,   (comes  in  June) 

2.  The     do.  Red  Muskedellc,  (4lh  July) 

3.  The  July   Pear 

4.  riie  French  Pear 

5.  The  large  Bagpipe  of  Anjou 

6.  The     do.   Musk-Boncretien 

7.  The  French   Vergouleuse 

8.  The  Lapoire  or  Blessed  Pear 

9.  The  Hampden's  Bergamot 

10.  The  Au'.umn         do. 

11.  TheCuisse   Madame,   French  Targonelle,  or 

Lady's  Theigh, 

12.  The  Crasane  Pear 

13.  The  Winter  Boncretien 

14.  The  Colmar   Pear  (winter) 

15    The  Green  Sattin  Wood   Pear 

16.  The  Winter   Pear,  supposed  to  be  the    Mon- 

sieur John 

17.  The  large  Pound  Pear,  to  preserve, 

15.  The  bt    Germain 

19.  The  Supreme  Pear 

20.  The  Little  Summer  do. 
Si.  The  Small  Autumn  do. 

PLUMS. 

1.  The  White  Harvest  Plum 

2.  The  Royal  Blue  do. 

3.  The  Large  Sweet  Green  Gage 

4.  The  Small     do.     do. 
.5.  Tile  Globe  Gage 

6.  The  Blue      do. 

7.  The  Empress  Plum  (dark  red) 

8.  The  Great  Mogul  do. 
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9.  The  Red  Imperial  Magnum   Bonum 

10.  The  Blue  Pendragon 

1 1.  The  Holland  I'rune,  red  and  purple 

12.  The  German     do.     large  and  blue 

13.  The  Peach  Plum 

14.  The  Orleans  do. 

15.  The  Chickasaw  do.  for  Gage  Standards. 

DAMSONS. 

1.  The  Large  Purple  Damson 

2.  The  Small    do.         do. 


PEACHES. 

The  Early  Jlusk  Burgami  Peach 

The  White  Open  Peach 

The  .\Iilk     do.       do. 

The  Newington       do. 

The  Large  Rarly  Newington  Peach 


do. 
do. 
do. 


The  New  '         do. 

The  Old  do. 

The  Carolina  Clingstone 

The  French  Pavia 

The      do.     Musketong 

The  Indian  Blood  Peach 

The  large  White  October  Cling-stone 

The  do.  do.  Heath  Peach 

The  Mignonne  do. 

The  Thompson  do. 

The  Virginia  Cling-stone 

The  Large  Red  Open-stone 

The  Red  cheek'd  Mellecatoon 

The  Lemon  do. 

The  Georgia  Cling-stone 

The  Small  Red  do. 

The  Pine-Apple  Peach. 


NECTARINES. 
1.  The  Newington  Nectarine. 


APPLES. 
The  Early  Rhode  Island  Apple 
The  Large  Pound  Pippin 
The  Golden  do 

The  Holland  do 

The  Newtown  do 

The  Orange  do 

The  Green  do 

The  Poplar  Island      do 
The  Long  English  Golden  do 
Dr.  Priestly's  do 

The  Winter  Kt-d  Streak 
The  Gray  Mouse  or  Gricksan 
The  Yelbwish  Cart  House 
The  Redish         do  do 

The  Sweed  Apple 
The  Long  Island  Apple 
The  Siberian  Grape  .\pple. 

GRAPES. 
The  White  Sweet-Water  or  July  Grape 
The  French  do         do     or  Muscat  do 
The  American  Purple  do 

The  Guernsey  do 

The  Red  Ham  jtirgh  do 

The  Jersey  Black  do 

The  lied  or  Purple  Constanta  do 

The  Tokny  or  White  German  do 

The  Large  Retl  Oval  do 

The  Large  Black  Muskadine  do 

The  Large  White         do  do 

A   fine  Grape    from  Philadelphia,  name    not 
known; 

WALNUTS. 
:.  The  White  Walnut 
2.  The     do      thin  shpUed. 

FIGS. 

1.  The  Genoa  Figs. 

I  have  from  15  to  20  sorts  more,  that  I  hare  not  had 

»  chance  ofknowmg  much  of  yet_besides,  a  parcel  of 

Shrub  Fruits,  which  I  suppose  not  worth  mentioning, 

though  very  fine.  ^ 

I  expect  te  roeeive  more  serls  neat  spring  j   and 


such  as  took  the  attention  of  the  people  most,  lor  the 
last  three  years,  I  have  propagated  for  sale,  as  I 
have  ^found  many  gentlemen  wished  to  obtain  the 
sorts,  and  when  they  received  cuttings  of  me,  were 
not  always  successful. 

JOHN  WILLIS. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

The  Farmers  Society  of  Barnwell  District  will  a- 
ward  the  following  Premiums,  each  to  consist  of 
Twenty  Dollars,  or  a  Silver  Mug  of  that  value,  at 
the  option  of  successful  candidates,  at  their  stated 
meeting  in  January  1823. 

Ist,  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Grain,  the  pro 
duce  of  one  acre  of  Jii^h  Land. 

2d,  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Grain,  the  prO' 
duce  of  one  acre,  of  either  S-uiamp  or  Pine  Land. 

3d,  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Rice,  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  either  ffi^A  or  Low  Land, 

4th,  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Root  or  Slip  pg 
tatoes  the  produce  of  one  acre,  of  either  Ri^h  or  Low 
Land  the  acre  to  be  square,  and  not  more  than  210 
feet  square  ;  the  crops  must  be  planted  and  harvested, 
within  the  period  of  12  months. 

5th,  For  the  best  Calf,  one  year  old,  raised  by  the 
competitor  and  exhibited  at  the  said  meeting  in  Janua- 
ry ;  this  premium  to  be  continued  annually,  until  the 
animals  reach  the  age  of  five  years. 

6th,  Also  a  Premium  of  Ten  Dollars,  or  a  Silver 
.Mug  of  that  value  for  the  best  Ifo£;  raised  by  the 
competitor,  not  more  than  one  year  old  :  this  premi- 
um to  be  awarded  annually  until  the  animals  reacli 
the  age  of  three  years.  Should  the  animals  exhibited 
not  be  deemed  above  mediocrity,  the  Society  will  not 
award  a  premium.  Relative  to  the  Crops,  a  detailed 
account  of  the  mode  of  culture  and  preparation  of 
the  land,  is  requested.  It  is  expected  all  candidates 
will  produce  such  testimony  as  to  prevent  any  doubts 
relative  to  the  correctness  of  their  statements,  in  re- 
g;<rd  to  the  ape  of  their  Animals,  and  the  produce 
of  their  ('ields. 

JOHNS.  BELLINGER,  PretiJent. 
JENNINGS  0'BANN(JN,  Sec'ry. 

Barnwell  Court  House,  Jan.  28th,   18i'2. 
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Fresh,  new  and  good — the  growth  of  1821. 

JOSRPH  P.  CAf^EY, 

SKEDSMAN,  &c. 

JVo.  2,   iTanover-strcft, 
AS  received  from  London,  Liverpool  and  Harlem 
an  early  supply  of 

GJlEVEJf  SEEDS,  &c. 

By  New  York— including  the  following : 
30  varieties  of  early  and  late  Cabbage  Seeds 
13         do       of  early  and  late  Peas 
12        do      of  early  and  late  Raddish,  long  &  short 
red,  white  and  black 

12  do  Lettuce,  some  sorts  exceed  the  size  of 
Cabbage 

10        do       of  Turnip 

6  do  Carrot  and  Parsnip,  one  sort  of  the  Car 
rot  grew  nearly  out  of  the  ground,  the  same  as  de 
scribed  in  the  American  Farmer. 

6        do      Cauliflower  and  Brocoli  Seeds 
do       Melon  and  Cucumber        do 
do      Pot  and  Medicinal  Herb    do 
do      of  other  vegetable  do 

do       Flower  Seeds 


12 

SO 

200 

100 


A  quantity  of  JVorthern  Seed),  the  growth  of  1821, 

Agricultural  Seeds. 

Luzern,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Ruta  Bags 
Field  Peas,  Turnip,  Parsnip,  Cattle  Carrot 
Large  Russian  Raddish,  for  stock 
Ne  plus  Mangel  Wurteel,  from  Coke's  farm,  Eng 
land.  " 


Rape  Seed,  Cattle  Cabbage 
Large  Brunswick  and  Amsterdam  Cabbage 
Wetherafield  and  Mammoth  Onion 
Early   Sieux  and  Sweet   Corn,  ripe  in  sixty   days,. 
Mammoth  Pumkin,  Water-Meloii,  True  Millet,  &c. 
C.  hnn  for  Sale, 

Agricultural  Implements. 

New  York  Premium  Ploughs 

Wood's  Freeborn  Patent    do 

Corn  Shelters,  Box  Churns 

Post  Augurs,  Turnip  Slicers 

Drill  .Machries,  Hilling  Hoes 

Hay  Knives,  Grass  and  Bramble  Scythes 

Grass  Hooks,  Irish  Shov'-ls 

Double  twilled  English  Sacks 

Dynomelers  and  Lactometers 

Flexible  Tubes  to  relieve  cattle  when  hoven  or 
choaked 

Snathes  and  Sharpening  Stones 

Garden  Cap  Glasses 

200  bright  box  English  Spades 

Garden  Mats 

Two  French  Mills,  which  grind  coarse  or  fine 

Canary,  Rape  and  Hemp  Seeds,  for  birds 

Oak  chests  of  polished  Garden  Tools 

100  Sorts  of  Garden  Implements 

24  do  Medical  and  Culinary  herbs,  neatly  put 
up  by  the  Shakers— Also,  their  Seeds,  in  small  papers 
—  English  Split  Peas 

BOOKS  on  Gardening,  Botany  and  Agriculture, 
with  beautiful  coloured  plates 

94  beautiful  Chinese  Paintings  of  Fruit  and  Flow- 
ers. 

A  few  Agricultural  Almanacks,  to  be  sold  cheap. 

Ranunculaces — double  Anemonies — Dallas 

Tuberoses — Lillies — Tiger  Flowers 

Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  Peach,  and  other 
Fruit  Trees,  which  can  be  relied  on  at  New  York  pri- 
ces ;  grown  by  a  private  gi  ntleman,  can  be  supplied. 

C.  expects  by  the  first  arrival  from  England,  a  sup- 
ply of  Agricultural  Seeds— Early  Potatoes — Plants — 
Books— Rose  Trees— Garden  and  flower  Seeds,  which 
he  is  determined  to  sell  at  a  small  advance 

Seeds,  xc.  m.vle  up  for  the  West  Indies,  Western 
Country  and  Southern  Stales. 

\  Threshing  Machine  made  in  this  city;  price  200 
dollars 

Two  very  handsome  Ornamental  Bird  Houses. 

All  orders  executed  with  care  and  dispatch, 
riiited  Oat.alogues  of  the  above  articles  can  be  had  at 
his  store. 


Cownt^  of  Westtt^oveland,  Ya. 

FOR  SALE. 

Sevf  n  hundred  and  sixtynine  acres  of  valuable  land, 
lying  n  the  county  of  Westmoreland  Va.  about  six 
n/'le-  below  Nom.iny  Ferry,  on  the  main  road,  leading' 
tc  Kensale,  Northumberland  Court  House,  fee  &c.  andl 
is  contiguous  to  tin-  navigable  waters  of  Mechodoc 
and  Yiocoinoco  creeks.  Vt  least  lliree  fourths  of  this; 
land  is  in  wood,  1?9  acres  of  which  is  in  original 
growth  of  Oak  and  Hickory  timber,  the  balance  isi 
well  set  with  Pine  and  Cedar,  which  is  rendered  valu.' 
able  by  its  central  situation,  being  convenient  to  alii 
the  markets  of  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  par- 
ticularly  to  those  o*"  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tbii 
l.-ind  is  well  watered,  the  situation  healthy,  and  in  aa 
agreeable  neighbourhood. 

The  terms  are  very  liberal,  and  will  be  made  ac- 
commodating ;  for  further  particulars  apply  by  letter 
or  otherwise,  to  John  Murphy  adjoining  the  premi- 
ses, or  to  Thomas.  A.  Catesby  Jones,  near  George- 
town D.  C. 

Printed  every  Friday  at  S4  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S. 
SKINNER,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the  N. 
W.  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere-streets,  Balti. 
more,  where  every  description  of  Book  and  Job 
Printing  is  executed— Orders  from  a  distance  for 
Binding,  with  proper  directions,  promptly  attend- 
ed  t*. 
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From  the  Bath  and  H  est  of  England  Society  Papers 
Vol.  X. 

BY    ARTHUR   YOUNG,  ESq. 
(CONCLCDED.) 

CHAPTER  II. 

^.  3.—  Coal  Ashes 
Are  used  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  quantity  is 
from  fitly  to  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  All 
sorts  of  ashes  have  been  found  most  ctt'ective  wl 
spread  on  clover,  santoin,  or  other  seeds  in  the 
spring.  They  are  good  also  on  grass  lands,  and  are 
by  many  used  on  green  wheat.  The  etiecl  is  consid- 
erable in  Herttordsliire,  ot  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  on 
dry  chalk  lands.  They  answer  best  of  all  on  dry, 
sounu,  rich  loams  ;  but  on  cla\s,  and  wet  gravels,  and 
loams,  they  make  a  very  poor  return.  Mr  Dan,  ot 
Kent,  compared  the  finely-bifted  aslies  of  London 
(vith  the  coarse  ash  and  cinders  of  Chatham  barracks, 
not  kept  under  cover,  and  these  last  much  exceeded 
the  others  in  value.  These  ashes  contain  carbon  and 
b)drogen,  a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
some  iron.  (Jur  knowledge  of  them  and  their  proper- 
ties IS  very  imperfect. 

f,.  i.—Soot. 

This  substance  is  composed  of  oil,  volatile  alkali, 
carbon,  and  earth  ;  consequently,  ot  hydrogen,  nitro- 
,  carbon,  and  phosphorus.  Mo  wonder  therefore 
that  it  should  be  tound  a  very  powerful  manure. 
All  its  component  puns  are  also  in  a  stale  of  such  mi- 
nute division,  that  they  are  not  only  washed  into  ih. 
soil  by  a  single  shower,  but  convertible  immediateh 
into  the  food  of  plants.  Tlie  etftct  is  visible  after 
rain  in  a  few  days.  Twenty  bushels  per  acre  are  the 
more  common  quantity,  applied  in  the  spring  lo 
green  wheat  or  clover.  The  effect  is  great  on  mosi 
sods,  least  upon  strong  or  wet  clay. 
%.  5— Peat-Dust. 

If  the  peat  be  black  and  solid,  it  is  resolvable  inti^ 

greater  proportion  of  hydrogen  gas  than  most  othf  r 
substances.  And  as  it  will  hereafter  be  shewn  tlu; 
this  gas  13  one  of  ihe  most  powerful  manures  whici. 
can  be  applied,  it  is  consistent  with  chymical  princi- 
ples that  it  should  operate  as  a  strong  manure.  Manx 
peats  contain  also  much  iron  ;  and  consequently,  it 
the  soil  be  deficient  in  that  substance,  it  must  be 
further  beneficial.  Another  quality  is  its  strong  ai 
traciion  of  humidity,  which  renders  it  very  auvan 
tag^ous  on  dry  sand)  soils.  The  use  of  it  as  a 
manure  is  b)  no  means  so  general  as  i"  might  bt . 
But  in  Bedfordshire,  and  the  neigliboring  part  oi 
Herifurdsliire,  this  application  of  a  very  fcnugiiiou 
peat  IS  Well  known  and  practised. 

Some  scatiered  experiments  have  been  made  whic: 
are  intert  sling.*  Mr.  Farcy  asserts  it  to  be  the  bes. 
possible  dressing  for  onions. 

V  d.— Potash  Waste. 
The  makers  of  pot-ash,  if  they  do  not  farm  them, 
selves,  sell  large  quaniities  of  their  waste,  whicf 
consists  of  lixiviated  wood-ashes.  They  are  not  ;. 
powerful  manure  ;  and  no  wonder,  alter  the  alkaiin< 
salt  iS  extracted.  Ten  loads  an  acre,  or  three  hui,- 
drt-d  and  fifty  bushels,  are  a  common  quantity.  1  htj 

♦  Annals,  vol.  sx,    Wright's  ilusbandry,  vol.  iii. 


do  good  on  low  meadows,  and  in  general  on  all  grass  about  six  weeks  before  the  seed  earth,  to  give  it  time 

\^nils.  to  dissolve  in  the  soil.     Ploughed  in  with  wheat  leed 

R   »      e  r.  I     >    rr-    .  lit  hath  been  found  more  forcing  to  the  crop  than  ci- 

§.  7.~Susar.Iiakcr  s  U  aste.  1  ^^^^  ,,„„|,  ^,,  ^^j,, .    ^.^^    „,^    ,  J^.^^  ^^,^^    P^^  ^,^^^^ 

I  never  tried  this  manure,  but  I  have  been  inform-  have  not  been  so  good  as  after  those  manures.*  The 
ed  that  it  is  a  powerful  one.  There  are  not  more  than  Marquis  of  I'.xetert-  compared  two  quarters  per  acre 
five  or  six  places  in  the  three  kingdoms  where  it  is  of  rape  dust,  at  2003.  per  quarter,  against  two  dress- 
to  be  procured.  1  have  not  yet  found  that  sugar  ,ngs,  one  of  yard  dung,  the  other  of  lime  ;  the  soil  a 
Itself  acts  as  a  manure,   which  liowever  demands  fur-  c reach  lime  stone  j  the  rape  dust  superior    .Malt  dust 

and  soot  tor  wheat  were  equal  ;  but  rape  dust  better 
than  either.     'I'he  opel-ation  of  this  manure  is  assigna- 


ther  trial,  as  it  ought  to  be  powerful 
§.  8. —  Tanners'  Bark, 

The  tanning  principle  is  I  believe  in  all  cases  hos- 
tile to  vegetation.  W  halever  benefit  is  derived  there- 
fore  from  the  application  of  tanner's  waste,  must  arise 
either  from  the  lime  or  the  animal  impregnation.  I 
have  tried  bark  more  than  once,  to  tiie  quantity  of 
two  or  three  waggon-loads  ;  but  1  could  not  perceive 
the  smallest  benefit  derived  from  it  during  two  years- 
Whether  or  not  it  afterwards  yielded  any,  I  ani  not 
able  to  speak;  and  it  would  depend  on  the  manures 
afterwards  added.  If  useful  any  where,  it  ought  to 
be  on  calcareous  soils  Mixed  with  lime,  it  has  been 
found  useful  in  Warwickshire.*  With  -Mr.  Townlej 
it  did  mischief.  Land  without  manure  gave  104 
bushels  ;  with  stable  dung  315  ;  bark  SS.-j- 
§.  O.—Malt  Duct. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  this 
substance  is  niit  applied  as  a  manure,  and  every  where 
with  success.  Besides  this  general  experience,  a  few 
particular  experiments  have  been  made  on  it.  Mr. 
P'lower,  of  K'lttinghamshire,  compared,  1.  malt- 
combs,  2.  ground  bone.'^,  3-  horn  sliavmgs,  4.  stable- 
dung,  o.  salt,  6.  Van  Kaake's  powder,  on  Grass  land. 
The  order  of  success  was,  1.  malt   combs,  2.  stable 


ble  to  a  very  obvious  theory.  All  oleaginous  bodies 
abound  greatly  with  hydrogen  and  carbon,  their  utili- 
ty consequently  must  be  great. 

CHAPTER  III. 

0/  Fossil  Manures, 
The  snbstances  most  commonly  purchased  as  ma- 
nures in  this  kingdom,  of  this  nature,  are  few.  There 
are  none  that  demand  attention,  excepv 

1.  Coal-ashes.  3.  Gypsum. 

2.  Salt.  4.  Lime. 
The  first  of  these,  for  reasons  already  given,  has 

been  classed  with  other  ashes,  and  the  fourth  treated 
of  in  the  first  division  of  this  memoir. 

%.  i.— Of  Salt. 
By  various  experiments,  and  by  observations 
made  apparently  with  care,  but  too  numerous  to  be 
detailed,*  it  is  decided,  that  sea-salt  acts  as  a  manure 
in  some  cases  to  a  degree  that  proves  its  excellence, 
when  properly  applied.  I  am  aware  that  other  per- 
sons have  reported  unfavorably  of  it  ;  but  the  general 
knowledge  of  this  manure  is  in  its  infancy,  for  want 
of  more  trials  being  ostisfactorily  made.  Several 
uung,  o.  and  4.  horn  shavir.gs  and  bone  dusV,  '^^Zch  Prove  that  the  quantity  applied  should  be  very  small, 
were  equal  t  salt,  and  Van  Kaake,  t>ood  fornothing4  ?"<^  "'=»'  quantity  is  not  ascertained.  Errors  there- 
Mr.  Middleton,  upon  a  tenacious  "loam  on  a  yellow  i*^"'!^  ">*>•  f^''^  ^^  '"=«1«  '"  !'"^>  ff  '■^"  "'. '"  °}^^' 
clay  boltom,  tried  iron  fifty  to  sixtv  bushels  per  P°'""^'  *"''  <=7^^  '^"^^  unfavorable  reports  w-hich 
acre,  and  found  the  benefit  considerable,  ensuring  i"'"""^  f^  ^'"^  attention  would  have  prevented.  I 
one  large  crop.  But  o,  meadow  wiih  hay  at  i5.  a, '^7'";  '''"•'".?  f  ^""l  if-""'  "'f^,  ^T'^f"'^  ?"  *""* 
.on.  It  only  repaid  the  6rst  cost.§  Lisle,  who  was  a  j  ^"'"**«"<^'='  f'\  scarce^  one  that  did  not  tend  to  con- 
truly  practical  farmer,  used  this  manure  for  many  ^'"<=e  me  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  powerful  manure  ; 
years.  Eighty  bushels  an  acre  exceeded  dung  on H""^  f«P«<='^"-V  ^^'l'^"  ^'Ided  to  any  dung  or  dunghills; 
elaj  land  for  wheat,  aa.l  gave  an  improved  barley  ""^  was  so  much  convinced  of  the  fact  as  to  strew  a 
crop  af.er.  It  gave  a  great  improvement  on  cold  grass  :^.'"^"  P"'''""  '"  »"  7^'^  ■""""■•"  "^  '^^  ^'""=  "^  ^^' 

.and  also.  The  A-(/n  dust  that  comes  through  the  hair  I     ,^'    ..     .         r    .       «•  -■       „       u_„        .  • 

i„.k   ..         .     1     .1,    ,    ;  .1.,  ,  ..    .    „r,i.r,i  .„    f„=j       If  with  these  facts  ot  practice  we  combine  certain 
■  loth    was    used  ;   the  '.nil  dust  w  as  applied  to    teed     ,        .     ,  i    j  I  .        .         ..       u  n 

'  igs.     From  twentv  toforty  bushels  per  acre  are  ap-^''^'?'"'  """  ^'^'^f^'^'^.^y  ^"''"7   Z    r'        II 
,=,,ed  m  Hertfordshire.    1  have  used  it  various  times,  "ot  hesitate  upon  the  point,  but  clearly  perceive  that 


lid  on  several  soils,  and  always  with  success 

The  efl'ccl  may  be  attributed  to  two  circumstances 

First,   it   has    undergone    heat  which  we  have  founu 

11. ay    have  effect,    the  causes  of  winch  are  not    well 

understood.     Secondly,   and  chiefly,    it  contains  por- 

lons  of  the  germinating  parts  of  the  barley  in  the 
.-•accharine  state ;  and  containing  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
■  annot  fail  of  yielding  the  .irect  food  of  plants. 

§   IJ.— Hope  Cake 

Has  bees  in  common  use  in  Norfolk  for  above  fifty 

years,  and  the  quantity  very  generally,   while  it  wa-. 

be    had  at  =64  and  i*  10s.  per  ton,  was  half  a  ton 

per    acre      Bui  it  has  of    late  years   been  of  doublt 

iiat  price,  and  the  quantity    per   acre  has  been   les- 

eiied  in  proportion  as  the  price  advanced.     A  ton  is 

ow   applied   to  three   acres  ;    and  by    a  very  useful 

ractice  of  Mr.  Coke's,  (that  of  drilling  it  in /loixt/fr 

with  turnip  seed)  he    makes  a  ton  do   for  five  or  six 

cres.     Befiire  this  invention  it  used  to  be  broken  into 

ry    small   pieces,  and   in   that   state  ploughed   in 

■  iJeport.     t  Farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  iv. 

^  Report,    i  Society's  Transactions,  vol,  xviL  ^ 


such   results  are  conformable  to  the  nature  and  pro- 
pertiei  of  this  substance. 

"  The  application  of  sea-water  to  vegetables  gene- 
rates putrescent  hepatic  gas,  caused  by  the  mixture 
of  vegetable  juices  with  the  vitriolic  neutral  salts 
contained  in  sea  water.  Muriat  ot  magnesia  forms 
one-fourth  of  the  saline  matter  of  sea  water  Very 
considerable  benefit  has  been  experienced  from  its 
use  in  promoting  vegetation,  when  mixed  with  dung 
or  compost  dunghills.  It  possesses  a  septic  power 
that  promotes  putrefaction. "§ 

♦  Annals,  vol.  ii.    f  Ibid.  vol.  xxix. 

t  To  render  these  papers  as  brief  as  I  can,  I  shall 
only  refer  to  the  authors  who  report  this  fact. — 
Roalfe's  Addtnda  to  Manures,  4  to  -5  Hunter's 
Kvelvn,  p-  43.  Bishop  Watson's  Chymical  Essays, 
vol.  ii.  p.  '5.  Wight,  vol.  i.  p.  246  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  30i. 
B:iker,  p.  15.  Boerhaave,  p.  106.  Hollingshead,  p. 
27,  58.  Communication  to  the  Board  of  AKiiculture, 
vol.  i.  p.  361.  Annals,  vol.  i.  p  147,  26j  ;  vol  iii. 
1.  i9  ;  vol  V.  p.  149,  52,7;  vol.  xxvjii.p.  200,  and 
m.^ny  others. 

%  Lord  Uundonald. 
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"  One  tiUnJreJ  parts  of  sea  salt  contain  fit'.y-'hree 
parts  of  alkali,  (soda)  and  forty-seven  of  acid."t 

"  Sea  salt  acts  probably  as  an  assistant  to  putre- 
faction."t  "  One  ounce  in  twelve  accelerates  that  of 
animal  substances. "§  "  The  conversion  of  sea  salt 
into  an  alkali  by  pu  refaction  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
of  its  benefit.") 

Andre  and  Parmentier  are  ag-ainst  salt,  and  yet 
prove  that  putrefaction  decomposes  muriatic  salts. H 
Did  lliey  ever  try  soda  ? 

%.  2.-0/  Gypsum. 

I  know  not  any  manure  concerning  which  tlie  re- 
ports nf  experimenters  have  been  so  contradictory  as 
in  the  case  of  g-ypsum.  Many  persons  have  asserted 
that  it  is  no  manure,  and  that  on  trial  no  benefit 
whatever  has  resulted  from  its  application  ;  whilst 
oth.  rs  nave  reikis  .  red  series  of  experiments  for  years, 
in  wiuch  it  lias  been  almost  uniformly  anvantag'eoiis. 

In  tliis  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  bound,  as 
in  the  preceding  section,  to  accept  the  favorable  re- 
ports, and  attribute  the  failure  to  soil,  season,  or 
some  unrelated  circumstance.  In  the  5ih  volume  of 
your  Society's  Transactions  are  recited,  from  Ameri- 
can and  other  intelligence,  many  valuable  facts,  prov- 
ing the  importance  of  this  manure.  In  various  foreign 
publications,  accounts  are  detailed  of  similar  results 
in  (iermany,  where  the  trade  in  this  commodity  has 
so  much  increased  as  to  occasion  new  transit  duties  to 
be  lai.'l  on  it  by  several  princes.  In  the  Transactions 
of  the  N'ew  York  Agricultural  Society  the  reports 
are  niiTierous,  and  the  results  such  as  will  not  per- 
mit any  doubt  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of 
this  manure. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Logan's  conclusions  from 
rarious  trials  :  "l.  That  there  is  no  difference  between 
European  and  American  gypsum.  2d.  That  it  acts 
»s  an  immediate  manure  to  grass,  and  afterwards  in 
an  equal  degree  to  grain  3d  That  one  dressing  will 
continue  in  force  several  succeeding  crops.  4th.  That 
it  does  not  produce  any  remarkable  effects  used  as  a 
top-dressing  for  grain.  5th,  On  stiff  clay  soils  it 
will  produce  an  increase  of  vegetation,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expense  of  the  manure. 

Mr.  Chancellor's  Livingston's  conclusions  from 
many  experiments  are,  1.  That  gypsum  in  small 
quantities,  has  nt>  visible  effect  on  wheat  or  rye.  2d. 
That  it  is  uniformly  beneficial  to  Indian  corn,  unless 
it  be  in  very  rich  or  very  wet  soils.  .Id.  That  it  is 
beneficial  to  flax  on  dry,  poor,  sandy  land.  4rth. 
That  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  clo- 
ver in  all  dry  soils,  or  even  in  wet  soils  in  a  dry  sea- 
son. 5th.  That  it  has  no  elTect  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  account  of  this  manure 
is  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Kent,  communicated  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  ;  in  which  the  profit  of  it  is 
stated  to  be  immense  on  clover,  lucern,  sanfoin,  and 
several  other  cr  ps, 

Tliat  various  results  should  be  experienced,  and 
even  on  the  same  soil,  appears  probable  from  a  trial 
of  three  y.;ars,  registered  in  a  periodical  work  ;♦  in 
which  it  gave  no  increase  in  two  years  trials,  but  a 
rery  considerable  one  in  a  third  year's  trial,  caused 
probably  by  a  heavy  rain  soon  after   the  application. 

The  quantity  per  acre  seems  to  have  been  very 
generally  about  six  bushels. 

Of  Composts, 

Experiments  on  mixtures  are  so  extremely  difficult 
to  m.ike,  so  as  to  be  attended  with  accurate  results, 
that  I  must,  under  this  head,  do,  what  is  ever  to  a 
degree  unsatisfactory  -  reason  upon  the  question.  I 
cannot  bring  my  mind  to  conceive  the  use  of  com- 
posts 

If  to  spread  e.irth,  peat,  or  a  calcareous  substance, 
where  a  dunghill  is  intended  to  be  made,  to  retain 
urine  tlmt  would  otherwise  be  lost,  this  is  right  ;  but 
as  a  compost  it  has  nothing  to  dn  with  the  qusstion. 
To  spread  a  thin  layer  on  the  surface  of  a  dunghill, 
to  retain  the  gaseous  effluvia  which  would  otherwise 

j  Kirwan     t  Bishop  Watson.     §  Pringle. 
i  Model.    7  Senebier.    *  Anciijs. 


be  dissipated,  thit  also  is  right  ;  but  it  bears  not  up- 
on the  enquiry. 

It  !•  said  that  certain  substances  promote  fermen- 
tation, therefore  I  would  not  add  them.  Fermenta- 
tion yields  the  gasses  which  fly  off  into  the  atmos- 
phere ;  the  nose  explains  this  sufficiently  If  unfer- 
mented  substances  were  annihilated  under  the  fur- 
row, ■previous  fermentation  would  be  necessary  ;  but 
we  know  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact ;  and  that  not  an 
alom  is  lost  By  mixture  a  terlinm  guiil  is  sometimes 
formed,  but  nineteen  times  in  twenty  this  is  gaseous 
and  dissipated.  The  only  rational  pretence  for  a 
compost  is  in  order  to  gain  any  additional  substance. 
Hut  to  get  rid  of  an  evil  ;  suppose  the  mud  out  of  a 
pond  is  found  to  be  steril  from  acidity,  it  would  be 
right  to  add  pot  ash  in  any  of  its  forms,  or  lime,  or 
chalk  ;  but  here  ends  the  benefit  of  composts.  I  do 
not  admit,  till  experiments  are  more  decided,  thai 
the  circumstance  extends  to  peat.  It  is  at  least 
doubtful,  as  the  application  of  the  substance  has  been 
found  hi  hl\  beneficial  without  any  such  mixture.  1 
know  of  no  experiments  that  are  in  the  least  decisive 
of  advantages,  which  may  not  be  fairly  attributed  to 
the  separate  and  detached  application  of  the  substanc- 
ls  mixed.  I  have  not  been  inattentive  to  that  mass  of 
ingenious  theory,  the  Chapter  on  .Manures  in  Darwin's 
I'hytologia  ;  some  passages  in  whlcli  might  be  quot- 
ed against  these  ideas.  But  I  conceive,  the  only  pos- 
sibility of  promoting  science  is  to  rely  on  the  facts, 
and  to  confine  theory  to  conclusions  drawn  from 
them. 

However,  I  like  so  little  mere  reasoning  on  any 
agricultural  question,  that  I  shall  not  extend  these 
observations. 

On  the  Food  of  Plants. 

All  organized  bodies  are  resolvable  iito  hj'drogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  phosphorus,  ard  sulphur. 

.Mr.  Berlholet's  great  discov^rry,  that  the  essential 
difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
is  the  former  containing  nitrogen,  the  latter  none,* 
reduces  the  list  of  component  parts. 

By  a  series  of  well  known  experiments  of  Ingen- 
houz,  Senebier,  &c.  oxygen  appears  as  it  were  to  be 
excrementitiously  thrown  of!  by  vegetables  in  sun- 
shine, to  the  great  purification  of  the  atmosphere  for 
the  use  of  animal  respiration,  in  which  operation  the 
vegetable  decomposing  a  noxious  gas  absorbs  what 
would  injure  respirable  air,  and  leaves  that  which 
benefits  it :  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  Divine  Wis- 
dom, wliich  appears  the  more  clearly,  in  proportion 
as  the  works  of  creation  are  examined. 

From  experiments  extremely  numerous,  and  ob- 
servations made  by  eminent  chymists,  it  appears,  that 
the  two  substances  which  play  the  greatest  parts  in 
vegetation,  are  hydrogen  and  cirbon.  The  presence 
of  light  and  heat  is  always  to  be  supposed. 

In  the  list  of  Manures  which  have  been  detailed  in 
the  preceding  Jhapters,  some  liave  been  noticed  as 
acting  mechanically,  giving  either  friability  or  tena- 
city, or  powers  of  promoting  fermentation  ;  the  pro- 
duct of  which  is  carbon  or  hydrogen.  Those  which 
actually  feed  vegetables  abound  with,  or  areireducible 
to,  these  substances. 

The  importance  of  water  in  vegetation  needs  not  to 
be  insisted  on.  The  immediate  decomposition  of  this 
compound  substance  by  vegetables,  has  not  been  clear- 
ly elucidated.  But  Senebier  notes  tlie  great  probabili- 
ty that  the  hydrogen  combining  with  carl>on  fm  ms  oi 
ly  and  resinous  matters  :  and  we  know  that  ox)gen  is 
thrown  off  by  leaves  Chaptal,  and  Dr.  Pearson,  ex- 
pressly declare  this  decomposi' ion.  Of  these  two  sub- 
stances, hydrogen  and  carbon,  of  such  undoubted  im- 
portance, to  which  of  them  are  we  to  assign  the  great 
effects  observable  from  their  application  >  Haz  nfiatz, 
and  Mr.  Kirwan,  are  decided  for  carbon.  But  Dr.  Pear- 
son combats  the  idea,  and  contends,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  carbon  proving  nutritive,  but  when  it  is  uni 
ted  to  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  vegetable  matter  ;  or 
tc  oxyi^en,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  in  animal  matters. 

Kxperimint  has  shewn,  that  water  impregnat  d  with 
carbonic  acid  is  beneficial,  and  that  carbonic  acid  gas 

*  It  is  a  constituent  in  a  few  plantSi 


has  had  a  good  effect.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawa 
3  not  decisive  ;  for  in  all  these  trials  hydrogen  might 
ind  probably  did  enter. 

It  appears  by  many  experiments,  that  the  fertility 
of  soils  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
ijas  they  yield  in  distillation  ;  and  the  efficacy  of  ma- 
nures is  pretty   much  in  the  same  proportion.      Pow. 

red  charcoal  distilled  yields  a  great  quantity  of  hy- 
drogen gas. 

Hydrogen  gas,  obtained  from  filings  of  iron  by  sul- 
phuric  acid,  I  have  often  found  highly  beneficial  to 
egetation  I  do  not  assert  that  even  in  this  case  it  is 
positively  free  from  carbon,  but  the  quantity  is  by  far 
too  small  to  permit  the  effect  to  be  attributed  to  that 
substance. 

All  observation  of  Fourcroy  throws  no  inconsidera. 
ble  light  on  this  subject.  "Charcoal,"  .says  that  emi« 
nent  chymist,  "  decomposes  water,  having  a  greater 
affinity  with  oxygen  'ban  it  h  s  with  hydroge:.." 

This  circumstance  explains  much  of  the  difficulty 
w  liich  attends  the  insolubility  of  charcoal  in  water. 
Mr.  Kirwan  says,  that  the  grand  desideratum  is  to  dis. 
cover  the  means  of  rndering  charcoal  soluble  m  wa- 
ter. Dr.  Ingenhous  says,  tliat  it  is  totally  insoluble, 
•  nd  almost  unalterable.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the 
observations  of  other  chymists,  that  some  bodies  ex- 
ist possessing  this  power.  Pot-ash  has  this  effect,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Thomson  *  And  Mr.  Davy  and  Sene- 
bier remark  the  same  thing  of  pure  alkalies,  but  not 
when  combined  with  acids.  Dr  Darwin  also  remarks, 
that  "  carbon  absorbs  with  great  avidity  all  putrid 
exhalations.  These  consist  chiefly  of  ammonia,  hy- 
drogen, and  carbonic  acid,  and  are  the  immediate  pro- 
ducts of  the  dissolution  of  .animal  or  vegetable  bo- 
dies.  Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  produce  ammonia,  which^ 
combining  with  carbon,  may  form  a  hepar  carbonis  ; 
and  by  thus  rendering  carbon  soluble  in  water,  may 
much  contribute  to  the  growth  of  vegetables."  In 
another  passage  Senebier  says,  "  he  has  found  it  inso- 
luble in  water  ;  and  that  alkalies  alone  have  the  pow- 
er of  dissolving  some  particles  "  .Mr.  Davy  remarks 
also,  that  "  charcoal  and  water  in  a  bottle  give  out 
slowly  some  heavy  inflammable  air."  Here  is  the  in- 
teresting circumstance  :  If  the  solution  of  charcoal  in 
water,  whether  by  time,  pot-ash,  or  contact  with  soils, 
be  attended  with  the  extrication  of  hydrogen  gas,  no 
wonder  that  charcoal  should  act  as  a  manure. 

\  have  now  before  me  four  and  twenty  tumblers  of 
water,  with  plants  growing  through  pierced  cork  floats. 
Different  substances  are  added  to  each  ;  among  others 
charcoal,  which  evidently  acts  as  a  powerful  manure. 
But  the  superiority  over  the  glass  which  has  no  addi- 
tion, IS  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  plants  in 
.mother  apparatus,  in  which  hydrogen  gas,  from  iron 
filings  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  is  thrown  up  to  the 
roots  every  day.  The  superiority  here  is  striking  to 
every  observer. 

That  there  is  still  some  difficulty,  must  however  be 
admitted.  Chaptal  observes,  that  gas  extracted  from 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  iron,  holds  more  or 
less  of  charcoal  in  solution,  because  iron  itself  con- 
tains it.f  The  desideratum  seems  therefore  to  be  the 
application  of  hydrogen  i'^^e  from  carbon,  as  the 
means  of  really  ascertaining  to  which  substance  the  ef- 
fect is  to  be  attributed. 

In  what  degree  hydrogen  is  contained  in,  or  formed 
by  other  substances  which  act  as  manures,  is  an  enqui» 
ry  of  great  importance.  It  is  remarked, §  that  sul- 
oliurated  hydrogen  Is  the  base  of  the  muriatic  acid. 
Bcrthollet  gives  hydrogen  as  a  component  part. 

No  ammonia  is  fresh,  but  much  in  fermented  urlne.t 
One-fifth  of  ammoniac  is  hydrogen  gas.^ 

The  salt  obtained  from  plants  does  not  consist  whol- 
ly of  pot-ash  Sulphat  of  pot-ash,  muriat  of  pot-ash 
sulphat  of  lime,  phosphatof  lime,  are  found  in  the  ash, 

IS." 

Pot-ash  is  composed  of  lime  and  hydrogen ;  soda, 
if  magnesia  and  hydrogen.) 

•  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iv. 
t  Sene' ier  also  bserves,  that   iron  enters  into  the 
composition  of  inilamiiiable  an. 

Manchester  Memoirs,  voi.  v.         ^   Fourcroy 
1  BevlUoUet,        »*  Thompson.  |Guyton. 
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i.iijiirsia    IS  i'o;nposcil  <>t  l.'iic  and    nitrogt-n  ;  con 
:itly,  of  carbon,  hy<lrot)cen,  and  mirojri-n  ff 

im  is  composed  of  oxj  gen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  ni. 
n,  and  linie.u 

s  are  composed  of  carbon  and  livdropcn.^ 
putrefaction,   bydropen  gas  is  emitted  in  abun. 

Conni  ction  between  inflammability  and  sulphuric  sub- 


1 1  these  combinations  be  well  considered,  it  will  ap 
pi  ir  that  hydrogen  is  found  in  a  very  considerable 
number  of  substances  which  are  used  as  manures; 
»n  i  that  there  must  be  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  sin- 
gle one  that  does  not  contain,  en'it,  or  attract  it 

1  hf  time  allowed  by  the  Society  would  not  admit 
of  much  exertion,  except  in  the  closet.  It  was  inciim- 
boni  however  on  a  candidate  to  do  what  the  short  pe- 
ri .1  permitted.  I  therefore  formed  the  plan  of  sonu 
tiiL4ls  which  might  possibly  throw  a  certain  degree  of 
li!;iil  on  the  most  interesting  of  those  inquiries. 
I  It:  The  question  relative  to  long  and  rotten  dung 
appi  ared  particularly  interesting.  I  therc'tc)reTcimpar- 
ed  ^;raw  cut  into  chafi',  and  applied  to  earths  in  ditV  r- 
ent  circumstances  for  barley;  and  the  earth  witiuiut 
any  manure  producing  grain  as  9.  The  straw  steeped 
three  hours  in  fresh  urine  produced  as  50;  stei  peil 
fifteen  hours,  produced  as  63;  steeped  three  dajs, 
produced  125 ;  and  applied  dry,  produced  39.  In 
weight  of  straw  and  grain,  the  plain  earth  giving"  45 
that  of  three  hours  120;  that  of  fifteen  hoius.  150 
that  of  three  days,  300  ;  and  dry  100. 

The  result  relative  to  urine  is  such  as  might  be  ex 
pected  But  that  dry  straw  should  so  much  increase 
the  produce,  seems  to  prove  as  clearly  as  one  exper 
ment  can  do,  that  every  atom  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  begins  to  be  decomposed  immediately,  and  tn 
want  no  previous  fermentatioa  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  feed  plants. 

2rf  Such  eminent  chymists  have  assigned  to  carbon 
so  much  importance  as  the  food  of  plants,  and  its  so- 
lution in  water  considered  as  a  desideratum,  that  1 
compared  it  under  difiisrent  applications.  The  plain 
earth  giving  as  above  9  and  48  ;  dry  powdered  char 
coal  gave  26  and  90.  Pearl-ash  and  charcoal  in  equal 
quantities,  mixed  and  applied  dry,  gave  46  and  10". 
The  same  mixed  in  equal  quantity,  and  shook  in  wa- 
ter, gave  28  and  115  ;  but  tht  pearl  ash  being  applied, 
as  I  conceive  from  difi'erent  triuls,  in  too  large  quanti 
ty,  killed  four-fifths  of  the  plants.  Had  this  not  been 
the  case,  the  proportional  produce  would  have  been 
140  and  575.  The  result  in  any  case  remarkable, 
pearl-ash  being  named  by  the  chymist  as  having  little 
efiect  in  dissolving  charcoal  ;  thus  apptiid  to  the  soil, 
it  seems  to  have  had  a  very  great  effect.  I  should 
have  remarked,  that  though  pearl  ash,  applied  either 
alone  or  with  charcoal,  might  easily  be  hurifnl  by  an 
over-dose,  yet  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  nitrate 
of  pot-ash,  (pearl  ash  and  spirits  of  nitre  in  equal 
quaniities)  which  greatly  promoted  vegetation,  giv- 
ing 82  and  185;  common  nitr  ,  35  and  is4. 

3d.  The  result  of  various  experiments  on  gypsum, 
in  d.fierent  countries,  having  been  extremely  contra- 
dictor).! was  anxious  to  analyze  its  proper  applica- 
tion The  earth,  without  addition,  giving  as  above 
9  and  48;  gypsum  alone  added  gave  61  and  160 
And  in  another  experiment  applied  in  water,  it  dou- 
bled the  force  of  vegetation.  These  results  were  ve- 
ry contrary  to  my  expect;  tion. 

4th  The  accounts  we  have  had  of  common  sea  salt 
are  as  contradictory  as  that  o(  gypsum.  The  plain 
earth  yielding  as  above  9  and  48;  salt  alone,  applied 
in  dfferent  quaniities,  gave  40  and  96,  50  and  120; 
and  8  and  90  36  and  lijO.31  and  70  ;  but  with  addi- 
tion  of  chalk  it  gave  68  and  175,  and  40  and  liO," 
The  result  upon  the  whol  •  ve'  y  d'-risive 

Sth.  At  'he  same  time,  with  the  precedinj^  trials, 
some  other  substances  were  under  experiment.    The 


plain  eanli,  giving  as  above-mentioned  9  and  48;  sod.u 
i;  ive  81  and  210,  a  remarkable  result  ;  bay-salt  63 
and  149;  iron  filings,  40  and  UO;  magnesia,  50  and 
120. 

If  it  be  asked  what  in  the  practical  use  of  such 
disquisitions  >  the  premium  offered  by  the  Society 
answers  the  question.  Is  it  conceived  that  so  cnliglit. 
enedan  assembly  of  patriots  want  to  be  informed  th;it 
dung,  and  marie,  and  lime  and  night-soil,  and  malt-dust, 
act  as  manures?  And  wmld  they  demand  an  account  of 
•he.  imtttre  and  properties  o(  suhsf anr.es,  \i'  the  common 
knowledge  of  every  sensible  farmer  was  all  they  re- 
quired  .'  Their  views  are  evidently  more  extensive, 
nd  more  philosophical.  The  more  carefully  these 
iibstances  are  analyzed,  and  the  more  intimately  we 
■xaniine  the  efiect  of  combining  them  with  different 
oils,  the  better  will  this  branch  of  agriculture  be 
iin<lerstc)od-  This  is  to  be  effected  only  by  the  appli- 
cation of  chymistry,  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  ve- 
retating  process.  Very  f<;w  chymists  have  beenfarm- 
■rs  :  We  can  therefore  do  no  more  than  combine  the 
facts  discovered  by  one  set  of  men,  with  the  result  of 
the  observations  made  by  another  set. 

iiut  viris  acquirit  eiinda^  knowledge  advances  :  and 
the  turning  the  attention  of  curious  enquirers  to  the 
subject,  in  the  manner  which  the  Bath  premium,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  excite,  cannot  fail  of  throwing  som' 
light  on  a  subject  \ihich  will  demand  an  age  of  ex- 
periments fully  to  elucidate. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 

NEVV-VORK  AND  OTHER    CANALS- 
ROADS,  &c.  No  2. 


ft  Ibid.  *t  Thompson.  1   Lavoisier. 

*  The  soil  in  which  the  trials  were  made,  on  beins 
analyzed  was  found  to  consist  of  {,500)  grains. 
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We  will  now  pay  some  attention  to  what  is 
(lone,  doin^,  and  about  to  be  done  in  other  pla- 
ces. 

As  it  is  altogether  consistent  with  human  na- 
ture to  submit  with  reluctance  to  circumstances 
which  produce  pain,  inconveniencp  or  morfitica- 
tion,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  thiladel 
phia  and  Baltimore  will  yield  to  their  supposed 
lestiny  without  a  struggle.  Great  exertioiis 
have  been  recently  made  to  improve  the  road 
from  the  former  to  Pittsburg.  The  latter  has 
(he  advantage  of  a  complete  turnpike,  the 
whole  distance  to  Brownsville  on  tlie  Moiionga- 
hela,  and  thence  to  Wheeling  on  tlie  Ohio,  ex- 
cept about  ten  miles,  which  itis  lelieved  will  ve- 
ry soon  be  made  ;  the  section  thai  lies  west  of 
Cumberland  is  the  national  turnpike  and  is  at 
present  free  of  toil.  The  probability  is  that 
none  ever  will  be  paid  except  what  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  keep  it  in  repair.  Now  as  these 
turnpike  roads  are  frost  proof  and  drought 
proof,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  wily  lit 
ie  merchants  of  these  cities,  sluiuld  attempt  to 
nterfere  in  the  trade,  during  those  fractions  o( 
the  year  in  which  the  intercourse  with  New 
York  will  be  suspended  by  the  two  above  inen- 
tioned  agents ;  say  four  months  by  frost,  anu 
thrPi  by  drought  ;  during  th  se  pencils  tliey  will 
probably  be  busying  theniselves  in  despatching 
their  waggon  h'ads  of  sucii  v.iluable  goods  a 
will  best  bear  the  price  of  transportation. 

The  state  of  Virginia,  amongst  numerous 
other  works  in  which  she  is  successfully  enga- 
ged, has  projected  a  canal  of  nearly  ^50  miles 
11  len-Jth,  Irom  Richmond  to  the  mouth  of  Dun- 
lap's  creek,  on  Jackson's  river,  at  the  eastern 
foot   of  the  Allegany  mountain.     Thence  an 


fasy  road  of  eighty  nine  miles  to  the  nillsof 
the  Kanawiia,  from  whence  it  is  iiinety  four 
"iles  to  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Ohio.  With  a 
little  improvement,  the  Kanawha  will  aflord  an 
exceljent  river  navigation  oflhrec  feet  water,  at 
all  times.  The  canal  is  commenced  and  has 
progressed  as  fast  and  as  prosperously  as  lould 
reasonably  have  been  cnntcinplafeil!  It  is  bc- 
litivod  that  by  the  end  of  the  present  year  it 
will  he  coinplf  ted  quite  above  the  coal  district, 
which  will  bi-  a  very  important  section.  The 
whole  of  the  road  is  contracted  for,  and  the 
funds  for  improving  the  Kanawha  are  in  hand 
and  the  work  in  a  train  of  execution. 

By  this  route  the  Virginians  expect  to  trans- 
port from  four  to  six  millions  of  bushels  of 
coal  per  annum,  and  probably  in  time  a  much 
iaiger  (|Hantity  :  An  immense  quantity  of  To- 
bacco, wheat,  Hour,  and  other  agricultural 
products  ;  also  large  quantities  of  lumber,  iron 
and  other  mineral  products  :  These  will  be 
drawn  from  more  than  twenty  counties  in 
tlieir  own  state,  all  of  which  they  expert  to 
supply  with  merchandize,  plaster,  &c.  thiough 
the  same  channel.  And  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery that  New  York  is  in  future  to  engross 
the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi-val. 
(ley,  they  had  ever  looked  to  a  participation 
in  the  western  trade.  We  will  amuse  our- 
selves in  exao.ining  their  pretensions  on  this 
subject. 

In  this  e."5aniination  we  will  take  the  intro- 
duction for  our  text  book,  and  be  governed  by 
the  New  Y'oik  rates  of  canal  and  river  naviga- 
tion. I  he  cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  mer- 
chandize from  Albany  to  BulValoe,  353  miles,  is 
stateti  at  88-5-^,7.  Then  from  Richmond  to  the 
mouth  of  Uunlap's  creek, 260  miles,  tht  cost  ui|l 
''.^  80  T^gg..  From  Ihe  latter  place  to  the  fill.-  of 
Kanawha  by  a  complete  road  S9  J/^.  Thi.s  item 
is  obtainei'  'n  the  follovvitig  manner  :  It  is  sta- 
ted in  a  pan.phlet  published  by  J.  li,  Howard  of 
Baltimore,  in  1818,  that  it  hadtbeen  ascertained 
by  several  millers  in  and  near  that  city,  that  ou 
an  average  of  a  number  of  vears  previous  to 
that  tune,  " 'I'lie  expense  of  siip|iorting  a  team 
''  of  six  horses,  including  interest  on  tlie  pur- 
''  chase  monev,  driver,  waggon,  repairs  and 
"  keeping  up  the  team."  was  lound  to  be  a  out 
SliOo  per  annum.  Since  that  time  tliere 
must  have  been  a  reductio;i  in  these  items  of  at 
least  one  third,  which  would  reduce  the  w  ,ole 
to  SHOO,  and  of  course  it  would  be  still  l.iwer 
at  a  distance  from  market.  But  we  will  ^tate 
the  expense  at  Si 000  I'lieii  if  the  Sj  miles 
are  travelled  in  live  ilays  with  a  load  of  three 
tons,  the  work  of  300  days  will  give  j^,3  J.^^  per 
ton  for  the  nett  cost  of  transportation,  liut 
we  are  willing  to  allo-v  the  team>ter  50  pep 
eent  on  his  capital  and  expen>es,  which  allow- 
ing g!  for  toll,  will  raise  it  to  ^9  ^^^g,  the  sum 
before  stated. 

It  is  said  in  the  introduction  that  a  barrel  of 
salt  can  be  carried  from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville 
for  19  cents,  which  at  seven  barrels  to  the  ton  is 
#1   33. 

I'liis  distance  is  700  mdes,  from   the  falls  of 

Ike   Kdiiawlia  to  tlie  fJhio  is  but  1)4  miles   of  at 

li^ast  as   good  navigation,  and  of  course    a  toa 

ught    to  be  carrit^d  this  distance  for  19    cents. 

liut  as  a  small  toll  will  pruoably  be   demaudeii 
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after  the  river  is  improTed,  we  will  state  the 
transportation  on  this  section  at  78  cents. — 
Then  supposing;  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments completed,  the  cost  of  transporting  a 
ton  of  merchandize  from  Uichmond  to  tlie 
Ohio,  and  the  time  it  will  require  will  be 
On  the  Canal  II  days     g6  01 

On  the  Portage  5  9 

On  the  Kanawha  4 

Time  in  loading  and  unloading   4  3  50 

days  24  gl8  64 

Add  to  this  another  dollar  and  it  will  carry  a 
ton  weight  of  produce,  from  the  Ohio  to  Rich- 
mond, (say)  S19  Vt!7' 

The  following  is  the  estimate  given  in  the  in- 
troduction relative  to  the  time  it  will  require 
for  produce  to  pass  from  the  Ohio  to  New  York, 
when  the  VVestern  and  the  Ohio  canals  are  com- 
pleted, and  the  expense  per  ton. 

Time.  Freight  per  ton 


From  the  Ohio  river 

10 

days 

S6  65 

Lake  Erie  to  ButValoe 

1 

4  00 

Euffaloe  to  Albany 

15 

12  06 

Albanv  to  New  York 

7 

4.  Oo 

Time  in  loading  and  un- 

loading &c. 

7 

4  00 

days  35  826  65 

In  each  of  these  columns  there  is  evidently 
an  error  in  the  addition,  when  these  are  cor- 
rected the  time  will  be  40  days,  and  the  ex- 
pense per  ton  S30  T^jyV-  '  should  have  suppo- 
sed,however,  the  expense  from  Buffaloe  to  Al- 
bany ought  to  have  been  put  at  gs  /A'  cor- 
recting this  also,  the  expense  will  stand  at 
g27  JA-.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  one  day  is 
a  very  short  time  for  the  passage  from  Sandusky 
to  Buflaloe.  In  another  part  of  the  introduc- 
tion it  is  stated,  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  New  York  to  Sandusky  will  be  S24. — 
The  distance  to  the  Ohio  by  the  Virginia  route 
is  433  miles.  By  the  New  York  and  Ohio  ca- 
nals nearly  1000. 

Now,  from  estimates  of  this  kind,  the  Vir^ 
sinians  have  contended  that  they  coald  place  a 
ton  of  merchandize  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  or 
could  transport  a  ton  of  produce  from  tlience  to 
Richmond  in  much  less  time,  and  for  considera- 
bly less  money,  than  either  could  be  done  fron 
and  to  New  York,  by  way  of  the  Western  canal 
Thev  have  also  said  that  they  have  gieatly  the 
advantage  in  relation  to  certainty  and  safety  ; 
inasmuch  as  their  route  will  seldom  be  inter- 
rupted by  frost  more  than  one  month  in  the 
year,  and  that  on  no  part  of  the  line  will  their 
property  be  exposed  to  any  thing  like  such  a 
dangerous  passage  as  must  be  encountered  on 
Lake  Erie. 

They  have  even  contended  in  addition  to 
these,  that  both  the  time  and  expense  from 
Richmond  to  the  Ohio,  will.be  less  than  it  can 
be  from  New  York  to  the  Lake  shore  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  state. 

But  there  are  another  set  of  projectors,  who 
(previous  to  the  late  discovery)  had  been  ma- 
king their  calculations  to  participate  in  some 
degree  at  least  in  the  trade  to  Brownsville  and 
Pittsburg.  These  are  the  citi7,ens  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  otiiers  who  are  inter 
eeted    in  the    improvement  of  the   Potomac 


river.  It  is  very  well  known  that  the  tide  wa- 
ter of  this  river  approaches  much  nearer  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  west  than  on  that  of 
any  other  Atlantic  river  in  the  union.  These 
people  have  been  busily  employed  in  getting  up 
a  scheme  for  constructing  a  canal  from  the  Di 
trict  to  Cumberland,  188  mites.  We  suppose 
they  may  have  indulged  in  something  like  ttie 
following  calculations  relative  to  the  western 
trade  in  case  their  project  should  succeed. 

Agreeably  to  the  New  York  estimate,  a  ton 
of  merchandize  would  be  transported  the 
whole  lengih  of  this  canal  for  §4  -x%\-  From 
Cumberland  to  Brownsville  on  the  Monongahe 
la  is  74  miles,  of  national  turnpike  the  whole 
fiistance.  This  will  be  travelled  in  four  day 
by  a  team  of  six  horsi-s,  carrying  three  tons, 
which  at  S5  per  day  will  be  86  f^^  per  ton,  ad 
ding  1  dollar  for  toll,  vill  make  it  S?  ^VV  i  an<I 
that  teams  of  this  description  ean  be  had  ir 
these  times  at  this  rate,  by  giving  constant  em 
ployment  the  whole  year,  there  appears  to  be 
no  doubt.  This  estimate,  though  made  fron 
-lifferent  data, agrees  with  the  calculation  mad' 
for  the  Virginia  route,  within  less  than  one 
cent  per  day.  From  Brownsville  to  Pittsburg, 
Is  55  miles  by  wa^er,  the  navigation  generally 
good  ;  there  are  however  a  few  ripples  that 
become  shallow  in  dry  seasons,  whicii  will  pio- 
iiably  soon  be  improved  by  the  state  of  Peiiti- 
sylvania  ;  the  work  is  already  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gression, and  when  done,  it  will  rarely  happen 
that  the  navigation  will  be  suspended  for  want 
of  water.  Agreeably  to  the  New  York  calcula 
tion  fur  carrying  salt  from  Pittsburg  to  Louis 
ville,  a  ton  weii^ht  would  be  carried  through  the 
whole  of  this  section  for  a  few  cents.  But  to 
average  the  descending  and  ascending  freights 
when  a  large  trade  is  established,  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  amount  to  more  than  one  dollar  per 
ton.  The  account  will  then  stand  thus: 
For  freight  and  toUage  on  the  Potomac 

canal 
Waggonage  and  toll  to  Brownsville 
Freight  to  Pittsburg 
To  which  add  for  loading  and  unloading 

and  storage  at  Cumberland  and  I'itts- 

burg 


S*  54 
7  68 
1    00 


Sl5  72 
The  time  that  would  be  occupied  between  the 
most  distant  points,  allowing  two  days  deten- 
tion at  Cumberland,  and  the  same  at  Browns- 
ville, would  be  about  19  days.  But  the  inter- 
course on  this  line  would  probably  be  inter- 
rupted about  two  months  in  a  year  by  ice. — It 
is  stated  in  the  introduction,  that  the  expense 
per  ton  from  New  York  to  Pittsburg  by  way  of 
the  VVestern  Canal,  will  be  S35.  The  time 
that  will  be  occupied  is  not  given,  but  it  can- 
not vary  materially  from  the  time  given  for  the 
route  to  Ohio  by  way  of  the  Ohio  canal,  before 
mentioned,  which  is  40  days.  The  distance 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Pittsburg  is 
'S\7  miles;  from  New  York  by  the  route  proposed 
it  is  more  than  80O.  On  the  former  line  it  is 
supposed  the  intercourse  will  continue  unin- 
terrupted ten  months  in  the  year  ;  on  the  lat- 
ter tive  months  is  considered  a  full  average. 

When  the  Potomac  canal   is   completed,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  hawk-eyed  and  jeal- 


)us  Baltimoreans  will  soon  endeavour  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  that  this  new  clian- 
nel  will  afl(>rd  for  an  increase  of  their  trade,  and 
consequent  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  means 
will  be  found  in  a  canal  from  the  Patapsco  to 
the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  ;  which  it 
is  believed  may  be  easily  accomplished.  The 
ground  is  low  and  comparatively  level;  feed- 
ers may  be  drawn  from  the  high  grounds  a  (ew 
miles  aboye. 

Seeing  then  that  some  difficulties  may 
possibly  occur  in  op»ning  communications  be- 
tween the  western  canal  and  the  Mississippi 
valley,  which  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked  ;  seeing  that  Philadelphia 
with  her  turnpike  roads  and  perhaps  her  Sus- 
quehanna; Baltimore  with  her  turnpikes  and 
her  Patapsco  canal  ;  Georgetown,  Washins;ton. 
iind  Alevandria,  with  their  Potomac  canal  .ind 
(Cumberland  road  ;  Richmond  with  her  James 
River,  and  Kanawha  connexion,  may  each  set 
up  some  pretensions,  and  at  least  be  a  little 
troublesome  ;  and  above  all,  seeing  that  if  all 
the  merchandize  necessary  to  supply  the  Mis- 
sippi  valley,  and  all  the  surplus  agricultural 
products  that  may  be  produced  in  that  country, 
together  with  its  mineral  products  and  manu- 
factured articles,  are  to  pass  through  the  wes- 
tern canal,  in  addition  to  its  natural  and  legiti- 
mate trade,  agreably  to  the  views  exhibited  in 
the  introduction,  it  will  frequently  be  totally 
inadequate  t'l  accommodate  such  a  trade.— 
The  locks  will  not  be  able  to  pass  the  boats,  and 
probably  some  of  the  feeders  will  fail  to  give  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water.  The  state  must 
therefore  be  put  to  the  expense  of  erecting  oth- 
er locks  along  side  of  those  first  cinstructed, 
and  perhaps  in  some  instances  bv>  obliged  either 
to  find  out  or  create  new  sources  from  whence 
to  obtain  asupply  of  water. 

Now,  in  order  to  obviate  all  these  inconveni- 
ences, and  in  some  instances  mortifying  cir- 
cuiistances,  we  would  with  great  deference 
propose  the  following  magnifici-nt  plan. 

Let  New  York  abandon  the  idea  of  carrying 
on  all  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  boih 
export  and  import,  by  means  of  the  western  ca- 
nal ;  and  at  her  in  conducting  this  branch  of 
commerce,  avail  herself  of  those  other  vastly 
superior  means  which  her  southern  neighbours 
in  their  wisdom  are  endeavouring  to  apply  to 
ttieir  own  uses.  These  are  the  Potomac  and 
James  River  canals.     But  these  southrons  are 

ow  in  their  movements,  therefore  let 
New  York  embrace  the  lucky  mjment,  step  in 
with  a  few  odd  millions,  men,  oxen,  &c.  and  as- 
sist these  people  in  the  execution  of  their  pro- 
jects, or  take  the  business  entirely  out  of  their 
hands,  and  complete  them  on  her  own  account. 
When  done,  let  her  plant  one  little  colony  of 
merchants  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
another  at  Richmond  ;  where  they  will  be  able 
as  we  have  already  seen,  to_coaduct  this  trade 
on  behalf  of  the  mother  city,  through  these 
new  channels,  at  a  much  suialler  expe.ise,  and 
With  far  greater  safety  and  certainty,  than  by 
way  of  the  western  canal.  These  inerchants 
will  of  course  import  their  merchandize  di- 
rect to  those  cities,  and  export  the  western 
products  thence  to  foreign  parts.  If  this  plan 
IS  adopted  do  time  should  be  lost  ;  we  have 
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seen  that  New  York  can  perform  an  immense 
quantity  of  work  in  a  single  month,  but  she 
can  perform  much  more  in  twelve  ;  may  we 
nut  then  hope  to  see  in  the  rolling  round  of 
another  year,  these  two  little  johs  completely 
executed,  and  the  sagacious  adopters  of  our 
plan  sailing  pleasantly  down  the  full  tide  of 
successful  experiment. 

We  will  conclude  oiirobserrations  very  much 
as  we  began,  by  expressing,  with  great  sincerity, 
our  respect  for  the  state  of  New-Vork,  for  hav- 
ing as  we  believe,  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  her  canals,  given  a  truly  noble  example 
to  her  sister  states,  by  which  they  cannot  fail  to 
profit.     But  as  we  believed  that  she  was  gt>ncr- 


rOll     THK    AMRIUCAN    FAKMEK. 

OwUvcuscot  rVaslev. 

.'/>■,  Skinner, 

We  farmers  generally  prepare  our  clover 
land  for  a  wheat  crop,  by  ploughing  down  the 
second  crop  of  clover  tiie  last  of  Septemhi/r, 
harrowing  the  ground  the  s.ime  way  it  has  been 
ploughed,  and  then  sow  the  grain  and  harrow  ir 
in,  and  plaster  it  on  the  surface  either  in  the  (all 
nr  spring.  I  have  for  the  last  two  years  tried  a 
(iift'erent  method,  and  have  found  very  superior 
advantages  to  the  crop  from  it.  In  September 
when  the  second  crop  of  clover  is  ripe,  I  turn 
full   crop   six   inches  deep,  (having  suf- 


ous  and  magnanimous,  as  well  as  enterprising  (ergd  no  stock  to  range  over  and  feed  it  down.) 
and  persevering,  we  did  not  suspect  that  she  after  first  sowing  on  the  clover  lay  from  one 
had  It  in  prospect  to  monopolize  the  whole  ex-ian,|  a  \^^\{  to  two  bushels  of  plaster  to  the  acre, 
port  and  import  trade  of  the  great  valley  before ,„  |,ic|,  i^  done  just  before  it  is  ploughed  down  ; 
mentioned,  in  which  other  states  had  fondly|ti,en  harrow  the  ground  the  same  way  it  is 
hoped  to  participate.  And  really,  on  ieflect-| ploughed  ;  after  which  1  sow  the  wheat  and  bar- 
ing a  little  more  seriously  on  the  subject,  we  row  it  in  well.  I  find  by  this  mode  of  cultiva- 
begin  to  think  she  never  had.  That  we  may  ,tion,  that  the  plaster  acts  on  the  vegetable  mat- 
have  been  led  into  error,  from  the  circum-;ter  and  decomposes  it  in  a  verv  short  time,  the 
stance  of  one  of  her  eulogists  possessing,  with  fermentation  which  itcauses  i'n  decomposing, 
talents  of  the  first  order,  a  temperament  rather  creates  a  gas,  which  in  passing  through  the  clod 
too  sanguine.  II  so,  it  might  seem  that  we  to  the  surface,  impregnates  the  mass  with  all  its 
have  been  engagtd  in  an  unnecessary  discus- qualities,  leaving  the  whole  stratum  enriched  by 
sion,  and  volunteered  advice  without  an  occa-  jts  manuring  quality,  the  roots  of  the  plant 
sion.  We  will,  however,  take  some  comfort  shoot  downwards,  into  a  bed  of  manure.  The 
from  the  consideration,  that  we  have  advanced  (,„()  grows ott  with  great  vigor  and  strength,  and 


'  ashes  to  one  bushel  of  plaster,  mixed  well  to- 
'•  gethor,  which  was  carried  out  in  the  field,  and 
"  my  little  negro  boys,  each  with  his  bag  of  the 
'•  mixture  following  the  droppers,  and  with  a 
"  large  oyster  shell  emptied  the  contents  on 
'•  the  seed  as  it  was  dropped  ami  covered  over  ; 
"  this  and  tliis  alone,  said  ho,  is  the  cause  of  my 
•'  corn  being  so  much  superior  to  any  you  have 
•'  seen."  Recollecting  tliis  exoeriment,  I  was 
induced  to  try  it,  as  ilid  several  of  my  friends 
in  Baltimore  and  Frederick  counties,  to  whom 
I  had  communicated  it  ;  all  of  whom  have  re- 
ceived equal  benefit  from  the  experiment.  Ir. 
Ilobert  Carnan  slated  to  me  that  he  had  tried  it 
on  the  poor  knowles,  in  his  corn  field,  and 
found  his  corn  on  them  equal  to  his  best  ground. 
When  I  am  told  why  or  how  plaster  acts,  I 
will  feel  myself  called  upon  to  discover  why  it 
acts  best  when  combined  with  ashes  ;  until 
then  I  may  content  myself  with  stating  what 
lias  happened  in  my  practice,  that  others  may- 
benefit  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.         G.  W. 


nothing  but  what  has  truth  for  its  basis;  and  msures   a  good  crop,  unless   indeed  it  be  ar- 
if  those  whom  we  supposed  were  immediate-Vested  by   the  fly,  so  destructive  to  our  wheat 
ly  interested,  are  not  profited  by  the  discus-l crops.      I  find   however   by   this  process,    the 
_  i_   .^  jj^   ^^^  1^^^    power  to  act,  the  vegetation  in 

the  spring  of  the  year  is  so  rapid  that  it 
gets  a  head  of  the  fly  and  the  injury  is  less 
perceptible.     If  this  hint  be  useful  to  any   one, 

G.  W 


sion,  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  others 

If  we  yield  to  this  view  ot  the  subject,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  it  is  a  correct  one,  then  we 
have  to  advise  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  use  great  exertions  to  1  shall  be  gratified 
complete  the  important  works  they  have  in 
prospect  themselves,  ds  early  as  possible;  and 

that  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Several  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Delaware  and  Maryland  cordiady  unite  inijate  doctor  Charles  A.  Warfield  of  An 
all  proper  measures  to  open  the  Uaritan  andLe  Arundle  County.  It  was  in  the  month 
Delaware   canal,   the    Elk  river  and    tJbristi-jnf  August ;  on  entering  the  lane  that  leads  up 


From  the  same. 


ana  canal,  and  the  Paiapsco  and  Kastern 
Branch  canal.  Kach  of  these  should  have 
at  least  seven  feet  of  water  throUiihout. 

A  Pittsburg  trader  might  then  purchase  a 
part  of  his  goods  at  New-York,  put  theiu  on 
board  a  sioop  fitted  for  the  voyage,  come  on 
to  Philadelphia,  tlience  to  Baltimore  and  Was'i- 
ino'ton,  adding  what  suited  him  at  these  pla 
ces;  then  putting  them  on  board  of  a  carnil 
boat,  would  find  them  at  home  within  a  f 
days  of  his  own  arrival  on  horseback,  or  in 
the  stage.  And  by  the  same  route,  forward 
his  own  produce  to  the  market  where  it  would 
uomuiand  the  best  price. 

By  the  same  line  these  cities  might  co.:- 
municate  with  Norfolk,  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, without  going  to  sea;  and  also  through 
the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  into  the  interior  of 
North-Carolina. 

These  united  efibrts  would  exhibit  a  spec- 
tacle worthy  of  an  enlightened  people,  living 
under  the  best  of  governments,  who  perfect- 
ly understand  their  own  interests,  and  who 
are  also  actuated  by  the  laudable  desire  that 
posterity   may    profit  by   their  labors. 

LOOKERS  ON 


to  the  house,  on  my  right  was  the  finest  field  of 
corn  I  had  seen.  It  attracted  my  attention  so 
much  that  I  observed  to  the  doctor  that  his 
corn  crop,  was  superior  to  any  I  had  ever  seen 
that  I  was  astonished,  as  I  had  believed  the 
ground  was  not  very  strong.  He  replied  thath  e 
had  just  ri;turned  from  the  Berkley  Springs,  and 
had  passed  over  some  of  the  best  lands  in  Berk- 
[v  and  Jefl'erson  counties,  where  he  had  seen 
no  Cum  equal  to  his  own.  That  he  was  satisfi- 
ed with  his  own  land,  poor  as  it  might  be 
ihuughl,  and  would  notexcliange  it  acre  for  acre 
for  the  best  estate  in  Berkley  county.  Tnat  he 
was  nearer  to  market  than  they  were,  and  that  he 
had  discovered  a  secret  by  which  he  could  make 
his  poor  lands  produce  corn  equal  to  theirs,  ai 
a  very  small  expense,  he  further  said,  "  I  have 
•'  reflLXted  much  on  the  eft'ects  of  plaster  upon 
•'  different  soils  and  it  appeared  to  me  as  likely 
"  that  by  a  combination  of  slacked  ashes  and 
"  plaster  that  the  eft'ects  would  be  very  power- 
ful. I  ordered  my  servants  to  be  careful  to 
"  preserve  all  the  ashes  made  during  the  wiii- 
"  ter,  which  being  exposed  to  the  rains  during 
"  winter,  was  sutliciently  slack  by  spring.  I 
"  ordered  the  proportion  of   two  bushels    ot 


Of  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture,  on  the  petition 
of  Anthony  Dey  and  James  Macdonald. 
March  12,  1822. 

Read,  and  the  resolution  therein  contained 
concurred  in  by  the  house. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  which  was 
referred  the  petition  of  Anthony  Dey  and 
James  Macdonald, 

REPORT. 

The  petition  alleges,  that  the  said  Macdon- 
ald, at  the  exper.ce  of  the  said  Dey,  has  inven- 
ted and  constructed  a  new  and  useful  machine 
for  breaking  and  cleaning  of  h<»mp  and  flax,  in 
an  unwretted  state,  and  that  the  said  Dey  has 
discovered  the  means  by  which  hemp  and  flax, 
after  being  cleaned'in  an  unwretted  state  in  their 
machine,  may  be  bleached  by  a  process  hitherto 
unknown;  that  they  believe  their  method  of 
dressing  hemp  and  flax  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance to  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country, 
and,  therefore,  ask  an  extention  of  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  make,  construct,  use,  and  vend  to 
others  to  be  used,  the  said  invention  and  dis- 
covery. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  petition- 
ers, it  appears,  that  they  have  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  breaking  and  cleaning  hemp  and  flax, 
in  an  unwretted  state,  which  is  different  in  its 
principles  and  construction  from  any  machine 
that  ever  has  been  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  the  said  Dey  has  also  discovered  a  process, 
never  before  used,  for  bleaching  heinp  and  flas 
after  it  has  been  dressed  in  an  unwretted  state. 
Vnd,  also,  it  appears  by  the  certificates  of  re- 
spectable gentlemen,  who  have  witnessed  the 
operation  of  the  machine,  that  it  will,  by  the 
power  of  one  horse,  with  the  assistance  of  one 
man  and  three  boys,  separate  the  integument 
and  wood  from  the  fibrous  part  of  the  hemp  and 
flax  plants,  and  clean  tiie  same,  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  in  a  fraction  of  time,  even  a  minute, 
fit  for  bleaching. 

The  petitioners  further  assure  us,  from  the 
operation  of  one  machine  by  horse  power,  with 
the  attendance  of  one  man  and  three  hoys,  from 
l,6o0  to  2,000  lbs.  of  unwretted  hemp,  or  flax 
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may  be  cleansed  in  a  day,  yielding;  from  400  tn 
500  lbs.  after  it  is  bleached  ;  and  that,  by  the 
employment  of  another  machine,  which  can  be 
moved  by  the  same  horse,  with  the  addition  of 
one  man  and  one  boy  more,  from  800  to  ]  ,000 
lbs.  may  be  cleaned  at  an  expense  not  excci'd- 
jna;  five  dollars.  And  the  committee  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  I)ey  that  one  man  can  bleach  350 
lbs.  of  hemp  or  itax,  after  it  has  been  cleaned 
by  their  machine,  in  a  day,  at  an  expense  of  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  for  the  article 
which  he  uses  in  (he  process. 

From  these  calculations,  it  appears  that  any 
quantity  of  unwretted  hemp  or  llax,  taken  from 
the  fieltl,  where  it  is  raised,  may  he  broke, 
cleaned,  and  bleached,  at  a  rate  of  less  than  two 
cents  per  pound,  delivered  in  a  bleached  state  ; 
and,  allowing  one  cent  per  pound  for  the  pl.int 
as  it  comes  from  the  field,  the  whole  cost,  (ex- 
cept for  the  wear  of  the  machine,)  in  growing 
this  valuable  plant,  and  breaking,  cleaning,  and 
bleaching  it,  will  be  less  than  six  cents  per  Ih. 
The  committee  are  not  informed  what  the  cost 
of  hatcholling  or  combing  it,  (which  is  done  af^ 
ter  it  is  bleached,)  and  preparing  it  for  the  ma- 
nufacturer, would  be,  but  presume  it  will  not 
exceed  two  cents  per  pound.  If  the  informa- 
tion the  committee  h.-xve  received  and  theit  cal- 
culations are  correct,  either  hemp  or  flax  may 
be  raised,  dressed,  and  prepared  for  the  best 
manufacture,  at  an  expense  of  eight  cents,  and 
not  exceeding,  in  any  case,  ten  cents  per 
pound. 

V>y  the  experiments  of  the  petiti(mers,  and 
others,  it  is  found  that  flax,  dressed  and  hatch- 
eled  in  the  ordinary  way,  after  it  has  been  devv- 
wretted,  yields  nine  pounds  from  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  plant  which  has  been  wretted,  being 
sixteen  pounds  less  than  is  produced  from  one 
hundred  pounds  of  unwretted  flax,  cleaned  and 
bleached  by  the  method  which  the  petitioners 
have  discovered.  But  no  experiments  have  yet 
been  made  to  determine  the  diB'erence  in  the 
weight  of  the  plant,  before  and  after  it  is 
wretted  ;  therefore,  it  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained how  much  will  be  saved,  in  qiiantitv, 
by  this  method  of  breaking  and  cleaning  it 
before  it  is  wretted.  It  cannot,  however,  he 
doubted,  that  the  common  process  of  wr<;ttin» 
flax,  especially  by  dew,  destroys  or  injures  ma- 
ny of  its  fibres,  and,  of  course,  the  quality,  as 
well  as  the  quantity,  must  be,  in  some  degree, 
diminished. 

The  committee  have  examined  the  machine, 
and  have  seen  it  operate,  and  believe  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable 
discoveries.  The  committee  have,  also,  exam- 
ined the  hemp  and  flax  which  has  been  bleach- 
ed in  this  new  method  and  hatclieled,  and  find 
that  the  colored  matter  and  harshness  of  the 
fibres  are  removed,  and  that  the  flax  is  render- 
ed very  white,  atid  as  soft  and  fine  as  silk. — 
This  method  of  bleaching  hemp  and  flax,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  grower 
and  manufacturer  of  these  plants. 

Considering  hemp  and  Hax  among  the  most 
valuable  plants  which  can  he  cultivated  m  this 
country,  and  believing  there  is  an  abundance 
of  soil  in  every  state  in  the  Union  which  is 
well  adapted  to  th''ir  culture  and  growih,  tht- 
committee  are  highly  pleased  with  the  invun- 


tion  and  discovery  of  the  petitioners.  If  hemp 
and  flax  can  be  raised  in  this  country  as  easily 
and  as  cheap  as  in  any  other,  and  these  inven- 
tions should  prove  as  valuable  as  the  committee 
believe  they  may,  the  cultivation  of  these  plants 
will  engage  the  attention  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  agriculturists,  and  become  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  the  United  States.  It  may.  be  seen 
by  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, of  the  quantity  and  value  of  merchandise 
imported,  that,  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
3Gth  ofSeptemher.  1821,  86,19-2  cwt.  of  hemp, 
valued  at  golO,489  (being  about  gl20  per  ton) 
hempen  goods,  of  the  value  of  S-i'26,174  ;  duck 
and  sheeting,  of  the  va'ue  of  8894,276  ;  cor- 
dage, of  the  value  of  107,867  dollars;  and  li- 
nens, bleached  and  unbleached,  of  the  value  of 
S2.5d4,159,  were  imported  into  this  country, 
amounting  to  g4,302i96;i,  and  that  the  whole 
value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign 
produce  of  the  same  kind,  amounted  nnlv  to 
g822,976,  leaving  the  value  of  g3,479,187  in 
the  merchandise  produced  from  the  hemp  and 
flax  plants  consumed  in  th:s  country. 

As  the  petitioners  desire  an  extension  of 
time,  and  further  protection  than  is  secured 
under  the  patent  law  in  its  present  form,  and 
as  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  repsrt  any  revision  or  a- 
mendment  of  that  law  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  your  committee  recommend  the  a- 
doption  of  the  following  resolution  : 

Benolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul 
ture  be  discharged  from  the  further  considera 
tion  of  the  petition  of  Anthony  l)ey  and  James 
Macdonald,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Paper  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Farmer's 
Society  of  Barnwell  District,  S.  C.  and  by 
their  request  puolished  in  the  American 
Farmer. 

Remarks  on  the  Rot  in  Cotton,  and  on  the 
election   of   seed    roots  for   a  crop   of  sweet 
potatoes. 
Gentlemen, 

Communications  from  our  members,  be- 
ing one  great  source  of  improvement  created  by 
ihe  formation  of  agriculturiil  associations,  I  sub- 
mit a  tew  observations  made  tiie  last  season, 
with  the  more  confidence,  under  the  impression, 
that  it  will  induce  m.my  of  you  to  favor  our 
society  with  the  result  of  your  experiments. 
Believing,  that  the  rot  in  our  short  cotton, 
was  connected  with  the  seed;  1  was  induced 
to  plant  a  piece  of  new  and  rich  land,  with 
seed  snaked  in  the  following  manner,  and 
with  strong  solutions,  viz.  Green  vitriol,  blue 
vitriol,  sulphur,  salt  and  Wbter,  strong  hicko- 
ry ashes,  lime,  boiling  water,  some  seed  se- 
lected from  plants  which  had  no  rot;  and 
also  some  rows  planted  with  common  seed, 
to  test  the  experiment.  After  frost,  upon  a 
careful  examination,  I  could  not  perceive  any 
difference  as  to  the  degree  of  rot.  Kvery 
row  was  much  injured. — In  addition  to  this 
I  planted  in  fifteen  acres  of  thud  vears  knc 
seed  selected  after  the  first  frost,  from  plant-, 
which  had  escapeil  the  rot :   this,  as  well  as 


two  acres,  plants!  with  seed  soaked  in  salt 
pork  pickle,  and  the  same  qu:'ntity  of  !and 
planted  with  seed  snaked  in  hot  watpi,  was 
as  much  afTected  with  rot,  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  field  planterl  with  common  seed,  pick- 
ed in  before  frost.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that,  the  rot  was  much  worse  with 
us  the  last  season  than  ever;  and  that  on  aa 
old  field  escaped,  while  on  new  land  (half  a 
mile  from  any  other  cotton)  it  was  ser  ou^ly 
injured — both  planted  with  the  seed  of  the 
same  picking.  This  should  induce  us  to  be 
careful  not  to  a'trihute  apparent  effects,  to 
causes  not  fully  tested  by  repeated  experi- 
ence. The  opinion,  that  the  rot  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  perforation  of  the  pod  bvan  insect, 
appears  to  be  revived;  and  altho'uuh  I  can- 
not substitute  any  satisfactory  opinion,  there 
appear  still  to  be  so  many  well  attested  facts 
in  opposition  to  the  idea,  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  advocate  that  solution  of  the 
cise.  An  old  field,  adjoining  new  land  two 
years  since  with  me,  escaped  while  the  new 
ground  was  greatly  injured  hy  it.  Our  active, 
zealous,  and  successful  member,  W  R.  Bull, 
carefully  collected,  and  then  burned  all  the 
stalks  of  cotton.  This  field  was  then  well 
ploughed  in  cold  weather,  and  was  as  mucfi 
injured  by  the  rot  as  those  fi'lds  where  the 
stalks  were  listed  in.  Mr.  Speed,  jun.  car- 
ried with  him,  a  few  quarts  of  cotton  seed, 
of  a  crop  nearly  ruined  with  rot,  from  our 
district,  to  the  Alabama  The  cotton  from 
this  seed  escaped,  while  the  cotton  upon  the 
same  plantation  was  much  injured — and  sure- 
ly, we  cannot  suppose  the  discriminating  pow- 
er of  the  bug  to  be  so  great,  as  to  distinguish 
the  flavor  of  one  kind  of  green  seed  cotton, 
from  another.  From  some  facts  which  have 
occurred  in  our  district,  as  well  as  some  co  n- 
munications  to  the  Claremont  agricultural  so- 
ciety, it  would  seem  well  worth  the  attentioQ 
of  every  planter,  who  has  old  seed  to  plant  a 
part  of  his  crop  with  seed  of  this  description. 

I  repealed  last  season  an  experiment  with 
the  sweet  potatoe.  Two  rows  were  planted 
with  large  seed,  then  two  more  with  similar 
seed  cut  into  two  pieces — two  more  rows 
were  planted  with  small  seed;  and  then,  two 
with  similar  seed  cut  into  two  pieces.  The 
result  was  as  follows:  The  large  roots  uncut 
were  less  propuctive  than  similar  Roots  cut; 
the  siiiill  roots  uncut  were  most  productive, 
and  the  small  seed  cut,  were  least  produc- 
tive. The  large  roots  cut  and  the  small  roots 
not  cut,  were  much  more  productive  than  the 
other  half  of  the  ground  planted  with  the  large 
roots  not  cut  and  the  small    roots  cut. 

JNU.  S.  BELLINGER, 

January  22d,  182Jj. 

EFFECTS  OF  VARIOUS  ARIICLES  USED 
IN  FAIiEMNG  &W1NE,  &c. 

From  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  Sept.  1 821. 
Skimmed  milk  and  pea,  oat,  or  barley  meal, 
ank  first  in  point  of  excellence,  with  respect 
o  the  quality  of  tlie  flock — milk-fed  pork  being 
superior  to  any  other  desciiption,  not  only  in 
delicacy  ot  flavor,  but  m  suustance  and  weight, 
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nor"  wviitliltij  so  heavy  in  proportion  as  ♦ 
niiik-l""J  animal.  Hence  bacon  of  the  d  iiy 
counties  is  superior.  Milk  will  fatten  pigs 
entirely,  without  the  aid  of  .iny  other  food,  u 
practice  sometimes  pursued  in  thf  dairies.  Corii- 
fei)  nnrk  i«  next  in  vilue— .peas,  oats  and  harlev 
bei  ;  the  he«t  adapted  o^rain.  Bean  fed  pork  is 
hard,  ill  flavored,  and  indigestihie  :  potatoe  fed, 
it  !<  loose,  insipid,  weighs  light,  and  wastes 
much  in  cookery.  To  mix  potatoes  in  the  food 
of  fattening  pigs,  is  deceptious,  deteriorating 
thi  pork  in  xac!  proportion.  Uence  the  Iri 
pork  ;ind  bacon  are  generally  inferior  to  the 
Knglishiand  the  market  price  so  in  proportion 
The  inferiority  was,  some  years  since,  stated  at 
three  ounces  per  Ih.  and  upwards,  by  an  emi- 
nent dealer  in  Irish  provsions.  Clover  fe 
pork  is  yellow,  unsubstantial,  and  ill-tasted 
fattened  on  acorns,  it  is  hard,  light  and  un- 
wholesome ;  on  oil  cake,  seeds  or  chandlers' 
graves,  it  becomes  loose,  greasy,  and  little  be 
ter  than  carion  ;  on  butclier's  offal,  luscious, 
rank,  and  full  of  gravey,  but  of  a  strong  and 
disgusting  scent  Compared  with  the  generil 
Consumption  of  pork,  the  real  dairy  fed  meat 
bears  a  small  proportion,  and  the  sale  of  it  in 
the  ''letropolis,  is  in  very  few  hands,  always 
commanding  a  superior  price.  In  some  parts 
of  France  they  skin  their  pigs  intended  lor 
fresh  meat. 


Of  Fruit  and  Forest    Trees,   Flowering  Shrubs 

and  Plants  ;  for  sale  by  Prince  &  Mills,  at 

Flushing    Landing,  on   Long    Island,   near 

New  York. 

CasHniKs 50  Cents 

Earl)  May,  Early  R.climoi.,  ripe  in  May  May  duke, 
M  \  and  Jiint-.  Black  lartarian.  Black  heart,  White 
heart,  White  lartarian,  June.  Oxheart,  Bleeding  heart, 
Lubewanl,  Lundie  Gean,  Transparent  (iean,  Ronald' 
Large  bUck  heart.  Yellow  Spanish,  Giaffion,  Black 
carroon.  Late  Spanish,  China  bean,  l.ate  duke,  M 
zard,  or  hij?ie>/  cherry,  July.  Carnation,  best  for  pre- 
serving Hei'fordslure  black.  Red  begareau.  White 
B  gareiu.  Elk  horn,  July  and  August 

Kentish,  or > ommou  reU.\ 
Blxck   iiorella.  I  for  tarts,  ripe  in  July  and 

L-  ge  English  Morella       (august. 
Piutiiuoiie  morella  J 

tornelLin  with  long  scarlet  fruit,  All-saints,  Ameri 
can  neart,  September. 
Maliekb  or  pertumed  ") 

Wciping 

El  j^lish  double  blossom 
f  rcucli  do.  With  very  large  flowers  ) 

Plums. 50  cents 

[This  fruit  is  the  most  difficult  to  propagate  of  any 
cultivated  in  the  nursery,  being  subject  to  manj 
distempers  and  iiijurys  to  which  other  ii-u'.ts  are  not 
liable  ;  and,  in  budding  and  grafting,  seldom  more 
than  one  eighth  succeeding,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  a 
tolerable  assortment  of  them  can  be  kept  up  by  eve- 
ry ex  1  i'.n. 

Jean  ha\  ve.  Chic  saw  ripe  in  July.  *  Early  scar- 
let, or  cherry  plum.  Early  damask,  or  Morocco,  Prr- 
cocciletuurs,  A/ure  hative,  '  Ea:ly  sweet  damson 
Au}f  St.  Fol.ierin^-ham  Blue  pcdigron.  True  prune, 
Ited  mpenal,  ■(•  Yeilo^v  i  gg,  while  magnum  bonum, 
Marquis  of  Burguniy.  Little  queen  Claudia,  •  Crtcn- 
ga^t ,  'Biuegage,  Red  gage,  *  White  gage,  Holland, 
f  l-.i:g  Ori^dn,  purple  e^j'^,  ♦  f  Smiths  Orleiii,  Se- 
mi'i.ia  t'r  nch  copp  i  plum,  *  Drap  d'oer  Chtstun, 
Wuig  v>n,  ripe  ii  S  pi,.m6er.  '  \pncot  plum,  St.  Ca- 
tb  r  r,  ,  .!  sscur,  >lii  cie,  American  .  g  ly  (dutn, 
*impcralricc, lutertU imperiai,  Uttober.  Cluster, Wuite 


kornamental. 


(limsiii,  (»ctol)-r  i<na  November.  Winter  damson. 
'ins»,  December.  Bolmer's  celebrated  Washington,  ft! 
Supori-ir  r.rccn  Sfage,  very  fine,  Se;)tember.  Coldcn 
Drop,  Early  Coral,  August.  These  two  last  are  native 
I'uit  of  great  beauty  and  good  bearers. 
Peaks  jIJ   t.)  ili  Cents. 

[The  variety  of  pears  are  so  extensive,  that  the 
European  md  American  sorts  together  would  form 
a  list  of  several  hundred.  A  succession  of  the  best 
kinds,  or  what  the  French  term  the  circle  of  pears 
which  will  afford  some  of  the  best  sorts  for  the  ta- 
ble and  culinary  purposes  throughout  the  year,  may 
be  selected  from  the  following  whicli  are  ot'  the  most 
approved  kinds.  An  additional  number  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Europe,  a  list  of  which  will  be  published 
it    the    next    catalogue.     Those  marked    M   are  niel- 

ting  pears those   marked  B  are  best  for    baking 

&.C.] 

Primitive,  Little  musk,  or  supreme.  Early  sugar, 
Green  chissel,  .M  Red  muscadelle,  or  twict  b.aring,  VI 
Sugirtop  July,  or  harvest  pear,  ripe  in  July,  Jargo- 
hella,  M  Skinless,  early  riisselet,  M  Cuisse  madarre, 
\vorat  or  .Ittgusl  Muscat,  M  Fondant  d'ete  Summer 
melting  pear,  Windsor,  M  Summer  Uusselet,  Late 
green  chissel,  M  Gross  Blanqette,  M  Muscat  robin 
Bell  pear,  JMusk  Jtavoured  tummer  ban  cretieu,  M 
Summe,-  Bergamot,  M  ripe  in  .iug-usi.  Vergalieu,  Doy- 
enne, or  Ht.  Michael,  M  Salviati,  ISrown  Buerre,  M 
Royal  summer  Perfumed  pear  Mouille  bouch  or  mouth 
■mater,  (jUlotte  de  su  s.  striped  pear,  Uouselet  de  Rheim, 
M  Bloody  pear.  Golden  Beurre,  M  Cassol-  tta,  Low- 
ree's  bergamot,  M  Autumn  bergamot,  M  Brocau's 
bergamot,  M  Gansel's  bergamot,  M  Grey  Monsieur 
Jean,  September.  Poir  de  prince,  or  the /Princes  pear 
Melting  pear  of  Brest,  fondant  de  Brest,  .M  Woolly, 
or  Sage  leaved,  Seckle,  M  Doyenne  gris,  lale  virga- 
lieu  M  Autumn  bon  cretien,  Vine,  .\utumn  bounty, 
.M  October.  Crasane,  M  Vergoleuse,  or  winter  verga- 
lieu, M  Novemb':r  and  December.  Winter  thorne,  M 
Colmar,  .M  Swans  eg^,  M  Armadot,  M  St.  Austen 
L'Echassair,  M  Louisbon,  M  Chaumontelle,  winter 
beurre,  M  ripe  in  December  and  January.  St.  Ger 
maine.  This  is  a  fine  melting  pear,  of  excellent  flavour 
it  IS  in  eating  order  from  November  till  April.  Brown 
St.  Germaine,  M  do-  Winter  russelet,  M  CatiUac  B 
Easter  bergamot,  terting  pear,  B  Holland,  or  winter 
bergamot,  .M  December  and  January.  Itoyat  winter,  M 
German  muscat,  M  Poir  d'auch,  M  St.  Martial,  M 
Winter  bon  cretien,  B  Uvedale's  St.  Germaine,  B 
Double  flowering,  B  Frankneal,  or  golden  end  of  win 
ter,  January  to  March,  Spanish  bon  cretien.  Treasure 
pear,  January  to  June.  Sarasin,  November  to  July 
Orange  red,  July  Aldiiira,  Besberry,  Barland,  for 
Perry,  said  to  afford  a  liquor  equal  to  champaign. 

A  few  select  kinds  are  propagated  as  Dwarfs,  on 
Quince  stocks,  at  50  cents. 

Ai'PLLs. 3li  to  37}  Cents. 

Large  early,  or  harvest  app'e,  the  earliest  of  all 
apples,  fit  for  tans  in  June,  and  when  npe  is  an  ex- 
cellent table  fruit,  Junating,  ripe  in  July.  Large  early 
bow,  En.^■llsh  codlin,  August.  Large  led  and  given 
sweeting  weighs  a  pound,  Large  white  sweeting,  Red 
caviUe,  Summer  pea;  naiiie,  rtpe  in  September.  Aro- 
matic Russet,  Large  fall  pippin,  or  pipplin,  weighs 
a  pound,  Famagusta  from  (Jyprus,  Late  bow.  Autumn 
pearmaine,  October.  Firnch  red  reniette.  Loan's  pear- 
maine,  (iu^ncc  apple,  Surpnze,  yellow  without  and 
red  to  the  core  within,  Siberi.oi  crab,  with  small  crim- 
son  and  yellow  fruit,  English  nonpareil,  American  non- 
pareil, doctor  apple,  .ffisopus  Spitzenburgh,  Flushing, 
Newtown.  Seeknotartbtr,  White  calville,  Royal  rus- 
set. Lady  apple,  pomme  d'appe,  November  toMarch 
Ladies  finger  November  to  June.  Rose  apple  Kibstone 
pippin,  English  golden  pippin,  Pommegree,  Craam, 
Golden  reinette,  November  to  March.  Winter  sweet 
pearmaine,  Huckman's,  Federal,  Golden,  Royal,  Large 
Rhode-Lsiand  greening.  Red  Winter  sweetmg,  January 
Priestly,  iJoubli  flnwenng  Chinese  apple,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  fl  Wc  ing  trees.  Yellow  Bell  flower, 
Black  apple,  Swaar.  Vandevere,  .Monstrous  pippin,  or 
New  York  gloriamunda.  This  apple  has  weighed  27 
uunces,  Dickskdl,  Newark  king  apple.  Wine  apple, 
npe  in  March.  Largt  green  Newtown  pippin  oi  best 
flavour,  Merryguld,  Camtield,  for  cider,  Wioe  tap, 


fine  for  tabic  or  rider,  November  to  Jvne.  I:..'lue's 
crab  for  cider  or  table,  October.  Burlington  grt.  ning, 
November  to  March.  Paradise  apple,  July.  Green  ev-r. 
lasting.  Red  everh  sting.  Winter  russcting,  Uoston  or 
Movaicotia  russeting,  these  are  excellent  keeping  ap- 
ples, Iho  fruit  having  b»en  kept  perfectly  sound  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Herefordshire  red  streak,  Hughe's  red  Virginia 
crab  Red  sweeting,  Harrison's  celebrated  Iscwark. 
cider  apple  for  cider. 

PKiCKKs 3U  to  37J1  Cents. 

[The  v.ariety  of  Peaches  are  so  extensive  that  the 
number  might  easily  be  increased  to  two  hundred  ; 
but  as  it  is  generally  preferred  to  have  a  moderate 
number  of  the  best  sorts  to  ripen  in  succession,  the 
following  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their  size, 
flavour,  or  time  of  ripening,  from  .among  the  best 
sorts  imported  from  Europe,  as  well  as  those  which 
have  originated  in  America.  Those  marked*  are  es- 
teemed for  their  flavour— those  marked  f  are  remark- 
able for  their  size — thoose  marked  C  Clingstones.] 

•  White     nutmeg,    early    avunt.    Scarlet    nutmegi 

♦  Yellow  nutmeg  ripe  in  July,  *  Green  nutmeg,  early 
ann.  Earliest  red  clingstone  'Red  rare  ripe  B.  Prince's 
red  rare  ripe,  *  White  rare  ripe  August,  *f  Large 
early  i/ort  Alberge,  or  )ellow  rare  ripe.  Early  Ncwmg- 
ton,  C  Petit  mignon  Early  purple,  Royal  George, 
Royal  Charlotte,  'Royal  Ivnsington.  ♦  f  Old  mixon 
*■[  Malta  •  Gross  mignon  ♦Sweet  water,  Bellchevreous, 

♦  Old  Newington,  C  Montaubon,  Noblesse,  ••fPine 
apple,  C  Swalsh,  White  magdalen  ♦fRed  cheek  ma- 
lagatune  White  malagatune  Bellegarde,  or  Gal- 
lande  •  I  Kennady's  Carolina,  early  lemmon,  C 
f  Orange  peach,  W'hite  blossom.  Western  Newington 
C  'f  Green  Catharine,  Teton  de  Venus,   f  President, 

♦  Orange  clingstone,  f  Congress  clingstone,  (very 
fine)  *  Late  purple  smooth  skin,  like  a  nectarine, 
Vunguarde,  ripe  in  September.  Large  white  clingstone 
f  Spanish  clingstone,  f  Late  admirable,  C  Late  Catha- 
rine, Blood  peach,  ♦  Double  blossom,  or  rose  peach. 
Red  .Magdalen  'Lemon  clingstone  (the  largest  of 
peaches)  f  Barcelona  yellow  clingstone,  *f  Heath 
clingstone,  most  excellent,  but  the  tree  must  he  kept 
in  cultivated  ground,  and  the  fruit  ripened  in  the 
house:  they  will  keep  till  November,  and  are  by 
many  thought  superior  to  all  other  peaches,  fLarge 
red  October  clingstone.  Mammoth  clingstone,  Ni- 
vette,  C  f  Blood  clingstone,  claret  clingstone,  October 
white  clingstone,  October  yellow  clingstone,  Octo- 
ber. \  Pompone  monstrous  pavie  a  beautiful  late  red 
clingstone,  Gougli's  late  red  clingstone.  White  win- 
ter, C  October  and  November  Green  winter,  C  No- 
vember and  December.  Algiers  yellow  winter  cling- 
stone. 

Nectahines — 31i  to  3rj  Cents. 
Early  yellow,    ripe  in  August.    Fairchild's  early,  C 
F.lrudge,   Argyle,  C   (golden;  C  Newington,  C  Aroma- 
tic,    Red    Roman,  C   Vermash,    0    Peterborough,   G 
Green,  C  September.  White,  October. 
ALTiroNiis.— 37^  Cents. 
Hard   shell,    Thin    shell,   or    ladies   almond,    Sof- 
shell,    Jordan  almond,   Double  flowering,  or   dwarf 
Imond. 

ApiiicoTs-  31i  to  3~i  Cents. 
Early  masculine  Large  early,    ripel  in  July    Brus- 
sels, Blanclie,;Gold  Blotched,  Breda,  do  .\lgiers,   O- 
range,    Grover's   breda.  Peach    apricot   Moor   park. 
Black,  August. 

'cLBBKiEs 37h  Cents. 

Large  black  English,  White  or  Italian,  Black  A- 
merican  ;  Chinese  paper  mulberry. 

Quinces. 374  Cents, 

Large  orange  ripe  in  September  and  October  Pear 
in  October,  Poitugal  (see  Dwarf))  Winter  do,  in  Jan- 
uary to  March, 

GrjpE  ViHES  37:5  Cents, 
French  chocolate-coloured  oval  grape  a  great  bear- 
er, Redchasalas,  White  chasselas,  Black  »weet  water. 
White  do.  Black  Madeira,  White  Frontinac,  Bland's 
Virg  nia  native  grap  ,  Early  wh,te  muscad.ne,  or  sum- 
mer while  sweet  water,  fine  flavoured,  and  viry  great 
bearer  Alexander's  grape,  hardy,  and  great  bearer,  ripe 
in  September, 
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Figs.  — 50  Ctnts, 
Brown  (the  best  bearei-,)  Larijc  white, 
GoosEiiEKniEs. — 25  Cents. 

[Near  two  hundred  sorts  of  this  fru:t  have  been  re- 
ceived trom  England,  from  which  the  following  have 
been  selected  on  account  of  their  large  sixe,  time  of 
ripening,  or  flavour  ;  but  it  will  be  in  vain  to  plant 
the  finest  gooseberries,  if  attention  is  not  paid  to 
them  after  they  are  set  out.  There  is  no  fruit  tree 
that  requires  so  rich  a  soil ;  they  should  have  rotten 
manure  dug  in  around  them  every  autumn,  and  the 
ground  kept  mellow  and  cultivated,  and  the  bushes 
trimmed,  and  tops  thinned  out  moderately  every 
year.  If  planted  in  low,  wet,  or  shady  situations,  or 
in  too  confined  a  garden,  the  fruit  is  apt  to  become 
mouldy,  which  immediately  stops  the  growth] 

Mammoth  green  gooseberry,  producing  the  lar- 
gest fruit  of  the  kind  iknown  in  \merica  50  cents. 
.  Red,  Alcock's  king,  Kumbullion,  Duke  of  York, 
Warrington  red,  Ironmonger,  Shaw's  Billy  Dean,  Red 
Bulfinch,  Large  amber,  Smooth  claret. 

Green,  Early  green  hairy.  Green  Rascoign,  Green 
Walnut,  Satisfaction,  Green  Dorringtun,  Green  chis- 
sel.   Green  Oak,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Uibbed  green. 

Yetlow,  Golden  drop,  Rocket's  yellow.  Long  yel, 
low,  Golden  seeding.  Royal  yellow.  Rough  yellow, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Button's  goldfinch. 

If  lute  White  elephant,  Snowball  Highland  white, 
White  heart.Uallebank's  white.  White  crystal. 

CcRHANTS.  25  Cents 
'  Large  Uulch  red,  large  white  do.  Large  Champaigne, 
pale  red,  ripe  .Tanuary  to  March,  American  black,  18^ 
cents.  Large  black  English,  August  and  September, 
Lewis's  fraefant  currant,  discovered  by  Lewis  and 
Clar'fie  in  passing  through  Lousiana  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  50  cents. 

RisPBEnniES, 
'  English  red,  best  for  raspberry  brandy,  8  cents, 
English  white,  8  cents,  Brentford  red  12i  cents,  do. 
white  12i  cents,  English  cane,  or  twice  bearing,  Scents, 
July  and  October,  Large  white  Antwerp,  25  cents,  Ju 
ly  and  August,  Large  red  ditto,  25  cents  do.  Amen 
can  blatk,  8  cents  July,  ditto  white  12i  cents  do,  Ca- 
nada,  or  purple  rose  flowering,  8  cents,  August  Bar- 
net,  a  new  English  sort,  with  high  flavoured  fruit,  25 
cents- 

Stuawbekkies. 

Morrissania,  early  scarlet,  25cts  per  doz  ripe  in  May, 

HoNEi  Suckles.— 25  Cents. 

Alazea,  or  Standing  American  honey  suckle  with 
pink  flowers,  ditto  late  flowering  white  fragrant,  Eng 
lish  early  flowering,  English  woodbine  honey  suckle 
White  monthlv,  very  fragrant,  Scarlet  trumpet  month 
ly,  variegated-leaved  honey  suckle,  (see  Hautboys.) 

DWABFS. 

Dwarf  apple  and  pears,  of  several  varieties,  fifty 
cents  each, 

ASPARAOUS. 

The  best  roots,  from  two  to  three  years  old,  1  dol- 
lar per  hundred. 

Scions  fob  Isgbaftino, 

Scions  of  the  various  fruit  trees,  packed  in  the 
most  complete  manner  with  earth  and  moss,  50  cents 
per  dozen. 
Forest    Tkees  or  sahoe  growth,    ornamental   fob 

THEIR    foliage    OR    FLOWERS. 

European  white  flowering  horse  chesnut,  50  cents, 
Spanish  chesnut,  with  very  large  fine  eatable  fruit  30 
cents,  American  ditto,  25  cents.  Weeping  willow,  37i 
cents.  Upright  green  ditto,  oTi  cents.  Yellow  willow 
37i  cents.  Tulip  tree,  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
trees,  50  cents.  Fox's  white  oak,  raised  from  the  seeds 
of  the  two  trees  uuder  which  George  Fox,  the  or  gi 
nal  Quaker,  preached,  which  trees  are  still  growing  at 
this  place,  37^  cents,  American  oaks,  twenty  varieties, 
25  cents,  Liqiiidamber,  or  maple-leaved  sweet  gum, 
37J  cents,  Lombardy  poplar,  25  cents,  Athenian  dit 
to,  25  cents.  B:  Isam  ditto,  or  broad-leaved  Tacmahac 
?7i  cents,  Carolina  ditto,  or  cotton  tree,  37i  cents, 
Aspen  poplar,  •>?}  cents,  Canada  ditto.  37^  cents.  Ho- 
ney locust,  or  three  thorned  acacia,  37i  cents.  Common 
locust,  25  ceats,  Western  plane,  Sycanwre  or  Button 


wood,  25  cents,  English  linden,  or  Lime  tree,  a  much 
admired  European  ornamental  tree,  very  hardy  fift\ 
cents,  American  ditto,  or  Basswood,  50  cents,  Ameri- 
can Bird  cherry,  50  cents,  European  larch,  or  decidu- 
ous fir,  very  ornamental,  50  cents,  Madeira  nut,  or 
English  walnut,  5u  cents,  Round  black  walnut,  twen. 
ty-nve  cents,  Long  ditto,  25  cents.  Illinois,  or  Pecan 
nut,  50  cents.  Hickory  nuts  of  varieties,  25  cents. 
Sassafras,  25  cents.  Weeping  birch,  37J  cents,  Cana- 
da ditto,  25  cents,  Black  American  ditto,  25  cents. 
White,  or  Paper  ditto;  37^  cents,  English  elm,  very 
ornamental,  50  cents,  Scotch  elm,  ditto.  50  cents. 
Pride  of  India,  or  head  tree,  with  purple  flowers  and 
beautiful  foliage,  50  cents,  Catalpa,  much  admired 
for  its  showy  flowers  and  large  foliage,  'i7 ^  cents 
American  cypress,  a  tree  of  fine  appearance,  and  one 
of  the  largest  growth,  50  cents,  European  white  ash, 
a  tree  of  very  stalely  and  rapid  growth,  37^  cents. 
Sugar  maple,  37j  cents.  Scarlet  flowering  ditto,  with 
clusters  of  showy  flowers,  in  the  month  of  March,  25 
cents,  Norway  maple,  50  cents,  Kentucky  cofi'ee,  or 
bonduc,  a  tree  of  singular  growth  50  cents. 
Forest   Trees    op    miuuling    growth,    ornamental 

FOR    THEIR    foliage    AND    FLOWERS. 

European  mountain  ash,  or  Roan  tree,  one  of  the 
most  admired  ornamental  trees,  on  account  ot  the 
beauty  of  its  foKage,  and  its  clusters  of  scarlet  fruit, 
which  remain  for  many  months,  30  cents.  American 
ditto,  50  cents,  Europaan  autumn  flowering  alder,  o7-^ 
cents.  Magnolia  tripetala,  or  umbrella  tree,  with  very 
large  while  flowers,  50  cents.  Magnolia  glauca,  with 
very  iragrant  flowers,  50  cents.  Magnolia  acuminata, 
or  cucumber  tree,  of  elegant  growth,  and  blue  flowtrs, 
oOjcents,  Magnolia,  macrophylla,  with  very  large  leaves 
and  the  most  splendid  flowers,  white,  v.ith  purple  cen- 
tre, i  dollars.  Magnolia  auriculata,  or  ear  leaved  mag 
nolia,  2  dolUis,  magonlia  cordata,  yellow  flowering, 
3  dollars,  Scarlet  flowering  horse  chesnut,  50  cents, 
Yellow  do,  5  cents,  Wdlow  leaved  oak.  50  cents, 
Black  Canada  willow,  of  singular  appearance,  J7i  cts, 
English  basket  do,  37i  cents,  Coccygria,  Veneliaii 
Sunnach,  or  purple  fringe  tree.  This  bcMUtiful  iree 
IS  covered  during  the  summer  months  with  tufts  oi 
russet  coloured  down,  which  forms  the  most  singular 
ornament  of  the  garden,  5{J  cents,  American  larch,  or 
Jeculuoua  fir,  a_much  admired  irec,  50  cenla  and  ma- 
ny others. 

UaDERs  for  the  within  named  Trees,  Shrubs,  antl 
Plants  left  at  Messrs.  Hull  &  Bowse's  No.  146 
Pearl-street,  New-York,  or  at  the  nursery,  will  be 
immediately  attend  d  to ;  and,  if  wanted  for  Eu- 
rope, or  any  part  of  America,  they  will  be  packed 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  delivered  in  New 
York  by  water,  free  of  freight. 


BALIIMOKE,  rRlUW,  MAKCH  Z'J.,  ii^iZ 
In  concluding  the  third  year  of  our  Editorial  labour 
in  the  cause  of  American  Agriculture,  we  shall  be 
Very  brief  in  addressing  our  Subscribers,  as  we  hold 
It  to  be  decorous  in  a  Journal  which  is  the  properi)  of 
ita  patrons,  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  about  self—v/i: 
hope  we  have  done  the  country  "  some  service,"  and 
an  augmentation  of  patronage,  and  of  correspondents 
of  the  Highest  order  of  intelligence,  gives  us  re 
son  to  believe  that  we  can  yet  do  more  in  the  ei 
suing  year— The  Paper  will  retain  its  present  size 
and  shape,  and  will  undergo  some  improvement, 
so  as  to  give  it,  when  it  conies  to  be  bound  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  more  of  the  baalc  Jorm.  We 
ahall  moreover,  fur  more  ready  reference  sake, 
besides  the  usual  full  index  at  tiie  end  of  the  year, 
give  each  subscriber  an  Index  half  ^eurly.  And  now 
we  have  only  to  entreat  our  subscribers  to  be  punc- 
tual in  the  reimtlance  of  -wlmt  is  due.  The  lost  uf  a 
great  number  of  copies  by  fre,  and  tlie  heavy  expense 
if  repubUshmg  a  new  Eduion  of  15t'0  copies  noio  in 
press,  urgen  us  to  mahe  this  earnest  appeiu,  "ot  only  to 
Ihetr  sense  oj  justice,  but  to  their  friendly  dispositions 
in  behalj  of  the  EiJstor  and  his  labours.  Is  lie  deceiv- 
ed in  flattering  himsell  lliat  his  appeal  made  in  hones- 
ty and  candour,  wdl  be  met  with  the  attention  it  de- 
serves .' 


UEFREREU   ARIlCLEs. 

As  many  valuable  articles  have  been  com- 
municaleil  which  we  have  jet  found  it  impussi- 
ble  to  insert,  accoiiipanieii  with  letters,  whicK 
unavoidably  retnaiii  unanswered,  we  deem  it 
proper  in  this  number,  to  <^\ve  a  list  of  such  of 
these  articles  as  we  find  at  hand.  There  are 
doubtless,  others  which  do  not  at  this  moment 
present  themselves  to  our  view  or  recoilectiuQ. 
Before  this  time  many  of  our  valuable  corres. 
pondents  will  have  learned  to  feel  satisfied, 
that  thougli  their  communications  are  often 
delayed  for  a  long  time,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  forgotten  or  will  be  neglected. 

List  of  articles  deferred,  and  which  will  ap- 
pear as  soon  as  occasion  may  otter  in  the  en- 
suing, fourth  volume : 

Up.MARKS    on    THM    PKEPARAriOU    OF   JloR- 

•YAR,  Br  D.  OlmsTbad,  Prifessor  of  Chemiatry 
and  Jlineralogij,  i«  the  University  ofJV.  CarO' 
Una. 

Several  excbllbnt  essats  and  modern 

TREAriSES  ON  THE  NATURAL  HIsroRT  AND 
MANAGEMEN't  OF  BeES,  IVITH  INSTRUCVtONS 
FOR  COSStRUcriNC    fHE  ji  PI  ART  HJ  kMS,  OjC. 

CoNsTRucrioN  OF  Coiv  House  and  man- 
agement  of  farm  rARD, 

On  Flax,  several. 

Isaac  Brigcs  and  Joseph  Dblaplaine, 
on  The  importance  of  dkef  riLru;  descrip- 
tion  of  an  implement  jni'sn^ed  to  pro- 
mote   That    object,    with   illustrative 

URAtVlUGS,    ^'C. 

Potomac  on  the  best  time  and  manner 
OF  GATHERING  CORN,  dfc.  6ic.  ill  reply  to  K. 

iNTiiRNAL  Improvements  in  South  Caroliaa. 

Family  Spinner — Straw  Cutter — Woad — 
jleiiip — Wool — Hydraulic  Pump — Italy  and 
Mediterranean  As;riculture — Saint  Foiii,  Clo- 
ver and  other  Grasses— Rail  Ways — Culture 
of  Carrots — Fruit  I'rees — Delaware  and  Ches- 
apeake Canal — VV  uudeii  VV  icks- — Culpepper 
County  Farming — Improvement  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  JNavigatioii — Potomac  ditto,  &c.  &c. 

PRICES  CCRXEniT. 
Plour  from  the  waggons,  superfine,  86  to  61— 
Wharf  flour  ^6  per  bbl.— Wheal,  white,  1J3  to 
135  cents— Ked,  130  to  13-;— Corn,  wiiile,  70  to  71 — 
yellow,  64  to  05  — Rye,  ti5  — Bark;  ,  60— Oats  35  to  iS 
—  Beans,  IjO  cenlb  per  bushei,  wnoiesale— Grow 
^eeds.  Clover,  Jia — liinotiiy,  y5— Orchard,  3^  - 
Herds,  3  per  bushel,  at  retail  —Salt,  coarse,  54  to  6.$ 
cents — Liverpool  ground,  50 — do.  fine,  4U  to  44  per 
bushel— Plaster  of  I'aris,  ground,  JS^  per  ton  or  I2S 
cents  per  bol.-Mess  Beef,  ;aU— do  T'ork,  13— Her- 
rings, 2i  to  2i — shad,  Jj  to  6  per  bbl — Codfish,  o  to 
3i  CIS —Hams,  ll — Cheese,  11  — Bolter,  20  to  3li 
l<er  lb, — Ejjys,  10  to  12  cents  per  doz._  Wool  20  to 
50— Cotton,  Georgia  Upland,  15  to  J  7  cents  per  lb, 
—no  Louisiana  ur  Alabama  in  market— Tar,  175  els. 
— Turpentine,  175  to  2uO— Rosin,  13U  per  bbl. — Spir- 
its of  lurpeiunie,  S7  to  40  cents— \arnisli,  30— Lin. 
seed  Oil,  75  to  SO  per  gallon— I'obacco,  old  crop  Ma. 
rjland,  no  yellow,  or  fine  red  in  mariiel— good  Pa- 
tuxent  redo  to 559 — conimun  4  to  5— second  IJ  to  3 
per  100  lb.  in  aemand — Virginia,  a  tew  finds,  ♦rom 
itichii.ond  were  sold  this  ween,  at  vjO— and  soine  from 
Kentucky  at  jjj  per   100  lb. 

Printed  every  Priilay  at  §4  per  annum,  forJOii.s  S. 
SKINNER,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Hobmson,  at  the  N. 
\V.  corner  of  .Market  and  Belvidere-slreets,  Balti- 
iiKire,  where  every  description  of  Book  and  Job 
Printing  is  executed — Orders  from  a  distance  for 
Bineing,  with  proper  directions,  promptly  attend- 
ed to 


